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PEEFACE. 


Thk  well-known  portrait-picture,  by  Gilbert,  of  a  scene  in  the  life  of  Gold- 
smith, which  confronts  the  title  of  this  volume,  forcibly  suggests  the  differ- 
ence between  our  own  times  and  those  which  it  portrays,  with  respect  to  the 
-relations  of  the  author  to  his  publisher,  not  only,  but  of  the  publisher  him- 
self to  his  public. 

The  story  (which  may  be  found  in  full  in  the  Introduction  to  the  "  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,"  on  page  449)  represents  the  bookseller  to  whom  Johnson  dis- 
posed of  the  work,  which  was  destined  in  so  many  different  languages  to  cap- 
tivate the  world,  as  buying  it  rather  from  pity  for  the  distressed  author  than 
any  other  motive,  and,  ignorant  of  its  merits,  keeping  it  by  him  for  full  two 
years  unused !  In  those  days  a  work  of  genius  needed  primarily,  in  order  to 
its  *'  right  to  be,"  a  patron  —  noble,  rich,  or  otherwise  influential  —  to  stamp 
it  with  his  impriniatuv  ;  and  afterwards  a  publisher  who,  by  some  persuasion 
over  and  above  an  appreciation  of  its  value,  might  be  induced  to  bring  it  to 
the  birth.  It  is  one  of  the  compensatiug  virtues  of  our  more  practical  age, 
that  all  these  relations  are  now  adjusted  on  the  principles  which  regulate 
every  other  business. 

The  author  comes  to  the  publisher  and  the  pulplisher  to  the  intelligent 
public,  both  well  knowing  that  their  commodities  will  be  judged  and  treated 
according  to  their  intrinsic  merits. 

In  their  present  venture  the  publishers  congratulate  themselves  that  the 
matter  they  offer  has  been  endorsed  with  the  approval  of  the  entire  reading 
world  for  many  generations.  The  remarkable  success  that  has  attended  their 
**  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song  "  naturally  suggested  the  idea  of  a  correspond- 
I  ing  Library  of  the  master-pieces  of  imaginative  prose,  which  should  embody 
in  a  single  convenient  volume  those  Famous  Fictions  which  are  already 
sealed  to  immortality,  having  been  admired  and  loved  always,  every- 
where, and  by  all  classes.  Their  number  is  not  large ;  it  can  be  counted 
on  the  fingers.  Their  names  rise  spontaneously,  and  by  common  consent, 
in  every  mind,  and  we  have  little  fear  that  the  list  of  them,  as  set  forth  on 
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the  subordinate  title-page  of  this  volume,  will  not  meet  swift  acceptance  in 
the  intuition  of  every  reader.  They  are  given  in  full,  unabridged,  with  the 
exception  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  from  which  the  voyages  to  Laputa  and 
the  Houyhnhnms  have  been  dropped,  and  those  to  lilliput  and  Brobdingnag 
carefully  revised. 

Accordingly,  these  jewels  of  all  literature  have  here  been  gathered  into  a 
setting  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  seem  worthy  of  their  brilliancy  and  beauty. 
No  pains  have  been  spared  to  render  complete  the  accessories  of  these  intel- 
lectual treasures  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  all  must  desire  to  preserve. 
To  each  of  them  a  carefully  prepared  Introduction  has  been  prefixed,  giving 
interesting  information  concerning  the  author  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  his  work  was  produced.  Great  solicitude  has  been  felt,  too,  that  tl 
Illustrations  of  the  volume  should  not  be  imworthy  of  its  literary  contents, 
and,  while  all  of  these  have  been  selected  with  great  care,  many  have  been 
executed  expressly  for  this  purpose  by  the  best  artists  of  England  and 
America. 

After  these  conscientious  efforts  to  deserve  approbation,  the  Publishers 
submit  their  "  Library  of  Famous  Fiction "  to  the  judgment  of  the  public, 
with  more  than  usual  confidence  that  it  is  destined  to  a  cordial  greeting  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  issues  of  the  modern  press. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I  i       t  The  propensity  of  the  human  mind  to  fiction  is  one  of  those  irrepressible 
foibes  against  which  it  has  always  proved  vain  to  contend. 

The  boundaries  of  this  present  life  have  everywhere,  in  all  lands  and 
countries,  proved  too  narrow  and  too  poor  for  the  wants  of  the  soul,  and 
so  everywhere,  in  all  lands  and  countries,  the  story-teller  has  been  in  request 
In  Arabia  the  story-teller  holds  enchanted  crowds  about  him  by  the  evening 
camp-fire ;  in  Italy  the  improwisatore  does  the  same  thing.  The  poems  of 
Homer  were  stories  which  a  wandering  harper  told  by  firesides  and  waysides. 
No  land  is  without  its  "  folk-lore,"  and  from  the  barren  ice  of  Greenland  to 
the  palmy  forests  of  the  equator,  fiction  bursts  forth  like  flowers,  in  every 


region. 


ft 


In  the  Middle  Ages  the  romances  of  chivalry  were  the  solace  of  both 
palace  and  cottage.  Gradually  the  twelve  and  twenty  volumed  romance 
dwindled  down  to  the  story  of  real  life,  and  became  the  modem  novel. 

At  first  this  was  a  vehicle  for  so  much  that  was  corrupt  and  unedifying 
that  the  word  novel  was  never  used  in  the  mouth  of  serious  Christian  people, 
except  as  a  word  of  reprobation,  and  novel-reading  was  familiarly  classed 
among  the  dangers  of  youth.  The  novels  of  SmoUet  and  Fielding,  though 
able,  were  not  such  as  judicious  parents  would  ever  wish  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  young  people.  Eichardson  and  Mra.  Eadcliffe  were  less  objection- 
able. In  the  strictest  New  England  times  Sir  Charles  Grandison  was  often 
recommended  by  clergymen,  and  lay  on  the  toilet-table  of  godly  young 
women,  beside  the  Bible  and  Thomas  Boston's  "  Fourfold  State."  Still,  as  - 
a  class,  novels  were  considered  a  dangerous  indulgence,  and  in  our  youth 
one  of  the  stock  themes  for  composition-writing  was  "  On  the  disadvantages 
of  novel-reading." 

Yet,  for  all  that,  there  have  always  been,  even  in  the  strictest  households, 
certain  permitted  works  of  fiction,  which  have  taken  such  hold  on  the  human 
heart  that  every  member  of  the  family  who  knew  the  English  language  read 
them,  not  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  as  one  of  the  choicest  delights  of  life. 

Shall  we  ever  forget  that  day  of  wonder  and  enchantment  when,  exploring 
the  uninviting  regions  of  our  father's  library,  we  drew  from  thence  an  old 
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worn  copy  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  ?  As  a  child  we  were  wholesomely 
neglected.  Nobody  ever  took  concern  with  our  reading,  or  put  us  up  to  this 
or  that  good  book.  There  were  no  children's  stories  in  those  days,  and  we 
had  never  heard  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress " ;  it  was  our  own  discovery. 
Forthwith  it  was  seized  and  carried  to  an  impregnable  solitude,  and  we  rested 
not,  devouring  every  step  of  the  way,  till  we  saw  Christian  across  the  river 
of  death,  and  heard  the  ringing  bells  of  the  celestial  city.  Then,  oh !  how 
blank,  how  -poor,  how  vacant  looked  the  world!  Christian  had  gone  in, 
the  door  was  shut,  and  we  outside  !  Where  should  we  go  ?  Where  should 
we  find  that  Wicket  Gate,  that  Palace  Beautiful,  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death,  the  Land  of  Beulah,  and  the  Celestial  City  ?  How  cold  and  gray 
and  dead  looked  the  world  as  that  vision  faded !  and  how  we  wished  there 

■ 

were  some  such  pilgrimage,  that  we  might  start  upon  it  forthwith  ! 

Yet  this  experience,  so  vivid,  has  been  the ,  experience  of  thousands  and 
thousands,  not  only  of  eager  and  imaginative  children,  but  of  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  men  and  women  as  well,  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken ; 
and  it  will  be  repeated  to  the  end  of  time. 

Not  less  wonderful  was  the  blissful  season  when,  as  a  homesick  child  in 
a  lonely  farm-house,  amid  the  piping  winds  and  whirling  snows  of  a  New 
England  winter,  we  were  turned  loose  for  consolation  upon  an  edition  of  the 
"  Arabian  Nights." 

Then  did  time  and  place  vanish ;  howling  winds,  wastes  of  snow,  and  the 
solitary  dulness  of  the  lone  farm-house,  all  became  things  of  naught.  A 
golden  cloud  of  vision  encompassed  us,  and  we  walked  among  genii  and 
fairias,  enchanted  palaces,  jewelled  trees,  and  valleys  of  diamonds.  We  be- 
came intimate  friends  with  Sindbad  the  Sailor ;  we  knew  every  jewel  in  the 
windows  of  Aladdin's  palace,  and  became  adepts  in  the  arts  of  enchanting 
and  disenchanting. 

Now  the  possession  by  human  beings  of  this  glorious  faculty  of  living  an 
unreal  life,  and  seeing  things  invisible,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who 
doubt  the  uses  of  fiction.  This  splendid  capability  that  makes  a  human  being 
for  the  time  independent  of  outward  circumstances,  and  enables  him  to  live 
and  walk  in  light  and  warmth  and  beauty,  though  in  the  midst  of  bareness 
and  want,  certainly  was  meant  for  something.  It  is  a  precious  gift,  and  one 
worth  accepting.  We  pity  the  child  who  has  passed  through  the  impressible, 
believing  age  of  childhood,  and  never  had  the  fuU  experience  of  these  trans- 
ports. He  who  has  not  read  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "Robinson  Crusoe," 
"Aladdin's  Lamp,"  and  "Sindbad  the  Sailor,"  is  to  be  pitied.  Our  age  is 
most  productive  of  works  of  fiction ;  but,  after  all,  where  shall  we  find  books 
capable  of  giving  such  a  start  to  the  imagination,  such  a  powerful  impulse 
to  the  soul,  as  these  heritages  of  other  days  ? 

The  chiefest  and  best  of  these  —  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  the  production 
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of  a  plain,  self-educated,  English  peasant  —  should  be  read  by  every  one,  if  for  . 
nothing  else,  as  the  loveliest  and  richest  specimen  of  pure,  tender,  homely 
Saxon  English  which  is  to  be  found  in  any  book  except  the  Bible.     Th^^ 
language  of  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  is  quaint  and  vigorous  beypnd  expression,  / 
and  worth  the  study  of  any  one  who  wishes  to  test  the  superior  heartiness  / 
and  richness  of  our  mother-tongue.     For  years  the  book  had  its  place  in  • 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  while  the  critics  read  it  patronizingly  and  under  | 
protest  —  enchanted  by  its  power,  but  looking  down  to  it  as  something  ' 
belonging  to  the  lower  orders.  .  — 

It  was  left  for  Macaulay  to  lift  this  gem  out  of  the  dust  and  set  it  in  the 
royal  cabinet  of  letters ;  and  his  remarks  on  it  are  so  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
subject  that  we  cannot  deny  our  readers  a  few  of  them. 

"  The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress '  is  that  it  is  the 
only  work  of  its  kind  that  possesses  a  strong  human  interest.  Other  allegories 
amuse  the  fancy.     The  allegory  of  Bunyan  has  been  read  by  thousands  with 

tears That  wonderful  book,  while  it  obtains  admiration  from  the  most 

fastidious  critics,  is  loved  by  those  who  are  too  simple  to  admire  it.  Dr. 
Johnson  —  all  of  whose  studies  were  desultory,  and  who  hated,  as  he  said,  to 
read  books  through  —  made  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progi-ess.' 
That  work  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  which  he  wished  longer.  It  was  by 
no  common  merit  that  the  illiterate  sectary  extracted  praise  like  this  from  the 
most  pedantic  of  critics  and  the  most  bigoted  of  Tories.  In  the  wildest 
parts  of  Scotland,  *  Pilgrim's  Progress '  was  the  delight  of  the  peasantry.  In 
every  nursery,  'Pilgrim's  Progress'  is  a  greater  favorite  than  'Jack  the 
Giant-Killer.'  Every  reader  knows  the  strait  and  narrow  path  as  well  as 
any  path  in  which  he  has  gone  back  and  forward  a  hundred  times.  This  is  the 
highest  miracle  of  genius,  that  things  that  are  not  should  be  as  if  they  were, 
and  that  the  imaginations  of  one  mind  should  become  the  personal  recollec- 
tions of  another.  And  this  miracle  the  tinker  has  wrought !  There  is  no 
ascent,  no  declivity,  no  resting-place  or  turnstyle,  with  which  we  are  not 
perfectly  acquainted."  We  could  wish  that  every  one  might  read  through 
Macaulay's  eloquent  yet  discriminating  critique,  from  which  we  have  thus 
borrowed  a  few  words. 

The  religious  influence  and  moral  significance  of  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
however,  is  not  a  thing  of  childhood ;  it  needs  the  appreciative  powers  of 
maturer  years  to  take  that,  in  its  full  beauty.  As  we  look  back,  we  can  see 
clearly  that  to  us  it  gave  only  an  ecstasy  of  the  imagination,  and  conveyed 
no  definite  religious  teaching.  It  only  stirred  a  vague  sense  of  the  un- 
utterable glories  of  the  Celestial  City,  and  inspired  a  longing  toward  it. 
Yet  not  for  worlds  would  we  lose  the  memory  of  that  vision,  of  that  vague 
uplift  and  that  sweet  longing  which  it  instilled ;  for  it  is  a  treasure  which, 
gained  in  youth,  will  last  even  until  old  age. 
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'*  Eobiiison  Crusoe  "  has  been  peculiarly  a  boy's  book.  It  has  given  impulse 
and  expression  to  that  vague  restlessness  which  sends  so  many  boys,  from 
thirteen  to  eighteen,  to  sea.  It  is  written  in  the  same  rich,  quaint,  sweet, 
masterly  style,  and  is  no  less  to  be  valued  as  a  lesson  in  the  purest  and 
most  energetic  use  of  the  English  tongue.  A  simple  religious  sincerity  and 
earnestness  make  in  it  a  healthful  moral  atmosphere. 

Added  to  these  are  certain  always  charming  fictions,  which  are  less  ne- 
cessary, less  universally  and  intimately  interwoven  with  the  affections  and 
experience  of  human  nature,  but  world-wide  in  fame  and  universally  read 
with  pleasure.  First  stands  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  which  was  Goethe's 
favorite  model,  and  which,  amid  all  the  change  of  style  and  manner  in  our 
times,  still  comes  to  us  with  a  charm  and  a  grace  firm  to  true  humanity 
and  the  exquisite  language  in  which  the  story  is  told.  And  not  only  the 
grand  old  Goethe,  but  also  those  masters  of  our  own  tongue,  Scott,  Rogers, 
and  Irving,  agree  in  pronouncing  it  "  unrivalled  among  novels."  Then,  we 
have  those  marvellous  "Voyages  of  Lemuel  Gulliver,"  as  related  by  Jonathan 
Swift  (whom  Voltaire  calls  the  "English  Eabelais,"  and  Thackeray  the 
"greatest  wit  of  aU  times"*); St.  Pierre's  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  so  fuU  of 
pathos  and  tropical  beauty;  Saintine's  "Picciola,"  with  its  tenderness  and 
sweet  simplicity ;  that  original  and  exquisite  creation,  De  la  Motte  Fouqu^'s 
"  Undine " ;  Madame  Cottin's  "  Elizabeth,  or  the  Exiles  of  Siberia,"  a  most 
striking  exhibition  of  feminine  heroism  and  filial  piety;  and  Beckford's 
"Vathek,"  wild  and  sublime,  styled  by  North  "the  finest  of  Oriental  ro- 
mances, as  'Lalla  Rookh'  is  the  finest  of  Oriental  poems"; — not  a  single 
one  could  be  spared  from  this  group,  in  gathering  those  volumes  of  fiction 
which  the  world,  without  dissent,  has  placed  in  the  first  rank,  and  made 
"  classic." 

Since  the  world  must  read  fiction,  let  us  have  the  best  in  an  attractive 
household  form,  that  they  may  not  be  overlaid  and  shuffled  out  of  sight  by 
more  modem  but  less  effective  tales.  We  may  say  of  these  works  what 
Macaulay  said  of  "  L'  Allegro "  and  "  II  Penseroso,"  that  they  are  to  other 
stories  what  attar  of  roses  is  to  the  common  rose-water,  the  close-packed 
oil  to  the  thin  diluted  essence. 

The  effort  of  Messrs.  Ford  &  Co.  to  furnish,  in  a  compact,  elegant,  and 
readable  form,  a  library  of  these  universal  popular  favorites,  gathered  into 
a  single  volume,  is  one  worthy  of  all  praise,  to  which  we  wish  ample 
success. 

H.  B.  STOWE. 

*  Swift's  genins  commands  our  admiration,  but  his  works  should  never  be  introduced  into  the 
home-circle  save  in  such  revised  and  cleanly  editions  as  the  present  one. 
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PILGRIM^S    PROGRESS 


FROM  THIS  WORLD  TO  THAT  WHICH  IS  TO  COMK 


DELIVBRBD  UNDER  THE  SIMILITUDE  OF  A  DREAM. 


By   JOHN   BUNYAN. 


Ipart  S'\x%M 


VHEBBIN  IS  DISCOVERED  THE  MANNER  OF  HIS   8BTTIN0  OCT, 

HIS  DAN0ER0U8  JOURNEY,  AND  SAFE  ARRIVAL 

AT    THE    DESntBD    COUNTRY. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


John  Buic tan,  the  writer  of  "  The  PUgrim's  Progress,"  wafi  bom  at  Elstow,  a 
small  village  a  mile  south  of  Bedford,  England,  in  1628.  His  father  was  a  poor 
tinker,  but  sent  him  to  school  till  he  could  read  and  write.  As  a  lad,  he  fell  among 
bad  companions,  with  whom  he  would  lie  and  swear;  but  his  conscience  often 
reproved  him,  and  he  was  frightened  in  his  sleep  with  terrible  dreams,  and  in  his 
waking  hours  he  had  anticipations  of  future  judgment. 

His  own  simple  and  pathetic  account  of  his  turning  from  wickedness  is  worth 
reading :  — 

*'  One  day  I  was  standing  at  a  neighbor's  shop  window,  cursing  and  playing  the 
madman ;  there  sat  within  the  woman  of  the  house,  who,  though  she  was  a  very 
ungodly  wretch,  protested  that  she  trembled  to  hear  me,  and  that  I,  by  thus  doing, 
was  able  to  spoil  all  the  youth  in  the  town  if  they  came  into  my  company.  At  this 
reproof  I  was  silenced.  I  wished  with  all  my  heart  that  I  might  be  a  little  child 
again,  that  my  Mher  might  learn  me  to  speak  without  this  wicked  way  of  swearing. 
And  fiom  this  time  forward  I  left  my  swearing ;  and  whereas  before  I  knew  not 
how  to  speak  unless  I  put  an  oath  before  and  another  behind,  to  make  my  words 
have  authority,  now  I  could,  without  an  oath,  speak  better  and  with  more  pleasant- 
ness than  ever  I  could  before." 

Bunyan  had,  after  this,  many  grievous  temptations,  but  he  was  greatly  helped,  by 
God's  grace,  under  the  teaching  of  Mr.  GifEbrd,  a  Baptist,  at  Bedford.  Bunyan  was 
inunersed  about  1655 ;  the  traditional  place  of  his  immersion  is  in  a  small  stream 
near  Bedford  Bridge.  After  he  had  been  about  five  or  six  years  awakened,  he 
was  induced  to  speak  at  some  of  the  country  meetings,  and  at  last  he  was  particu- 
larly called  to  the  ordinary  preaching  of  the  word  at  Bedford ;  and  he  was  diligent 
in  going  round  the  neighboring  villages,  so  as  by  some,  in  a  jeering  way,  to  be  called 
Bishop  Bunyan. 

He  had  been  a  preacher  about  five  years  when  he  was  arrested  (November  12, 
1660)  at  a  meeting  in  the  country,  and  subsequently  tried  as  an  upholder  of  conven- 
ticles. He  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment,  because  he  refused  to  conform  to 
the  Church,  and  he  was  confined  in  Bedford  jail  more  than  twelve  years.  The 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow,  and  other  churchmen,  moved  by  Bunyan's 
sufferings  and  patience,  so  stood  his  friends  as  to  procure  his  enlargement  in  1672. 
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In  prison  he  made  many  hundred  gross  of  long-tagged  laces, -and  wrote  his  &111011S 
book,  the  delight  of  young  and  old,  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress."  His  library  there 
was  the  Bible,  and  Fox's  **  Book  of  Martyrs." 

Bunyan's  popularity  was  great ;  when  he  preached  in  London,  about  twelve  hun- 
dred attended  a  morning  lecture  on  a  week  day  in  the  winter,  at  seven  o'clock,  and. 
on  the  Lord's  Day  about  three  thousand,  so  that  he  was  almost  pulled  over  people  to 
get  into  the  pulpit.  He  took  great  care  to  visit  the  sick.  Eetuming  to  London 
^m  a  journey,  being  overtaken  with  excessive  rains,  and  extremely  wet,  he  fell 
sick  of  a  violent  fever  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  where,  after  ten  days'  illness,  he 
died,  August  12,  or,  according  to  another  account,  August  31,  1688,  and  was  buried, 
in  BunhiU  Fields. 

Bunyan  appeared  in  countenance  to  be  of  a  stem  and  rough  temper,  but  in  his 
conversation  mild  and  afGsible ;  not  given  to  much  discourse  in  company,  unless  some 
urgent  occasion  required  it.  He  was  free  from  boasting.  He  abhorred  lying  and 
swearing.  He  was  righteous  and  charitable.  He  had  a  sharp,  quick  eye,  was  an 
excellent  discemer  of  persons,  of  good  judgment,  and  quick  wit.  He  was  tail  of 
stature,  strong-boned,  though  not  corpulent ;  somewhat  of  a  ruddy  face ;  with  spark- 
ling eyes ;  wearing  his  hair  on  his  upper  lip,  after  the  old  British  fjEishion  ;  his  hair 
reddish,  and,  in  his  latter  days,  sprinkled  with  gray ;  his  nose  well  set,  but  not 
declining  or  bending ;  his  mouth  moderately  large,  his  forehead  something  high,  his 
dress  plain. 

He  is  said  to  have  written  at  least  sixty  books,  but  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his 
great  allegory,  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress."  "  This  is  the  highest  miracle  of  genius," 
says  Lord  Macaulay,  *'  that  the  imaginations  of  one  mind  should  become  the  personal 
recollections  of  another :  and  this  miracle  the  tinker  has  wrought.  There  is  no 
ascent,  no  deiclivity,  no  resting-place,  no  turnstile,  with  which  we  are  not  perfectly 
acquainted."  This  is  well  said ;  and  it  is  true.  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  is  one  of 
the  best  known  books  of  human  origin.  It  is  a  household  book.  Men  love  to  re- 
trace the  steps  of  the  journey,  to  revisit  the  fEimiliar  scenes  of  the  wondrous  Pilgrim- 
age, and  to  live  over  again  the  experiences  of  the  PUgrim. 

The  Dreamer  rests  himself  in  his  dreary  prison-house,  and,  as  he  sleeps,  he  sees 
the  outline  of  a  Vision.  And  whether  it  be  in  his  sleeping  or  his  waking  moments, 
it  is  true  that  Heaven  hath  somehow  drawn  aside  the  veil,  and  revealed  those  grand 
and  glorious  sights  which  reach  so  near  to  the  things  that  "  eye  hath  not  seen,"  per- 
mitting the  far-sighted  man  to  look 

"  Through  golden  vistas  into  HeAven." 
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THE   AUTHOR'S  APOLOGY 


FOB   HIS  BOOK. 


When  at  the  first  I  took  my  pen  in  hand 
Thus  for  to  write,  I  did  not  understand 
That  I  at  all  should  make  a  little  book 
In  such  a  mode  ;  nay,  I  had  undertook 
To  make  another  ;  which,  when  almost  done, 
Before  I  was  aware,  I  this  begun. 

And  thus  it  was  :  I,  writing  of  the  way 
And  race  of  saints,  in  this  our  gospel  day, 
Fen  suddenly  into  an  allegory 
About  their  journey,  and  the  way  to  glorjr, 
in  more  than  twenty  things,  which  I  set  down. 
This  done,  I  twenty  more  had  in  my  crown ; 
And  they  again  began  to  multiply^ 
Like  sparks  that  from  the  coals  of  fire  do  fly. 
Nay,  then,  thought  I,  if  that  you  breed  so  fast, 
I  '11  put  you  by  yourselves,  lest  you  at  last 
Should  prove  cui  it^/initum,  and  eat  out 
The  book  that  I  already  am  about. 

Well,  so  I  did  ;  but  yet  I  did  not  think 
To  show  to  aU  the  world  my  pen  and  ink 
In  such  a  mode ;  I  only  thought  to  make 
I  knew  not  what :  nor  did  I  undertake 
Thereby  to  please  my  neighbor ;  no,  not  I : 
I  did  it  mine  own  self  to  gratify. 

Neither  did  I  but  vacant  seasons  spend 
In  this  my  scribble  ;  nor  did  I  intend 
But  to  divert  myself,  in  doing  this. 
From  worser  thoughts,  which  make  me  do  amiss. 

Thus  I  set  pen  to  paper  with  delight. 
And  quickly  had  my  thoughts  in  black  and  white. 
For,  having  now  my  method  by  the  end. 
Still  as  I  puird,  it  came ;  and  so  I  penn*d 
It  down ;  until  it  came  at  last  to  be,    # 
For  length  and  breadth,  the  bigness  which  you  see. 

Well,  when  I  had  thus  put  mine  ends  together 
I  show'd  them  others,  that  I  might  see  whether 
They  would  condemn  them,  or  them  justify  : 
And  some  said.  Let  them  live  ;  some.  Let  them  die  : 
Some  said,  John,  print  it ;  others  said.  Not  so : 
Some  said.  It  might  do  good ;  others  said.  No. 

Now  was  I  in  a  strait,  and  did  not  see 
Which  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done  by  me : 
At  last  I  thought.  Since  you  are  thus  divided, 
I  print  it  will,  and  so  the  case  decided. 


For,  thought  I,  some,  I  see,  would  have  it  done, 
Though  others  in  that  channel  do  not  run : 
To  prove,  then,  who  adviseil  for  the  best. 
Thus  I  thought  fit  to  put  it  to  the  test. 

I  farther  thought,  if  now  I  did  deny 
Those  that  would  have  it,  thus  to  gratify, 
I  did  not  know  but  hinder  them  I  might 
Of  that  which  would  to  them  be  great  delight 

For  those  which  were  not  for  its  coming  forth, 
I  said  to  them.  Offend  you  I  am  loath  ; 
Yet,  since  your  brethren  pleased  with  it  be, 
Forbear  to  judge,  till  you  do  fxuther  see. 

If  that  thou  wilt  not  read,  let  it  alone  ; 
Some  love  the  meat,  some  love  to  pick  the  bone. 
Yea,  that  I  might  them  better  palliate, 
I  did  too  with  them  thus  expostiilate  : 

May  I  not  write  in  such  a  style  as  this  ? 
In  such  a  method,  too,  and  yet  not  miss 
My  end,  —  thy  good  ?    Why  may  it  not  be  done  ? 
Dark  clouds  bring  waters,  when  the  bright  bring 

none, 
Yea,  dark  or  bright,  if  they  their  silver  drops 
Cause  to  descend,  the  Earth,  by  yielding  crops, 
Gives  praise  to  both,  and  carpeth  not  at  either. 
But  treasures  up  the  ftnit  they  yield  together ; 
Yea,  so  commixes  both,  that  in  her  fruit 
None  can  distinguish  this  from  that :  they  suit . 
Her  well  when  hungry  ;  but,  if  she  be  full, 
She  spews  out  both,  and  makes  their  blessings 
null 

You  see  the  ways  the  fisherman  doth  take 
To  catch  the  fish  ;  what  engines  doth  he  make  t 
Behold  how  he  engageth  all  his  wits  ; 
Also  his  snares,  lines,  angles,  hooks,  and  nets  : 
Yet  fish  there  be,  that  neither  hook,  nor  line, 
Nor  snare,  nor  net,  nor  engine,  can  make  thine ; 
Tliey  must  be  groped  for,  and  be  tickled  too. 
Or  they  will  not  be  catch'd,  whate'er  you  do. 

How  does  the  fowler  seek  to  catch  his  game 
By  divers  means !  all  which  one  cannot  name  : 
His  guns,  his  nets,  his  lime-twigs,  light,  and  bell ; 
He  creeps,  he  goes,  he  stands  ;  yea,  who  can  tell 
Of  all  his  postures  ?    Yet  there 's  none  of  these 
Will  make  him  master  of  what  fowls  he  please. 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  APOLOGY. 


Tea,  he  must  pipe  and  whistle  to  catch  this  ; 
Yet,  if  he  does  so,  that  bird  he  will  ndss. 

If  that  a  pearl  may  in  a  toad's  head  dwell, 
And  may  be  found  too  in  an  oyster-shell ; 
If  things  that  promise  nothing  do  contain 
What  better  is  than  gold  ;  who  will  disdain, 
That  have  an  inkling  of  it,  there  to  look. 
That  they  may  find  it  ?    Now,  my  little  book 
(Though  void  of  all  these  paintings  that  may  make 
It  with  this  or  the  other  man  to  take) 
Is  not  without  those  things  that  do  excel 
What  do  in  brave  but  empty  notions  dwell 

Well  J  yet  I  can  not  fully  9tUi^/ied, 
That  this  your  book  will  stand  when  soundly  tried. 

Why,  what 's  the  matter  ?    It  is  dark.    What 
though? 
BxU  it  is  feigned.    What  of  that  T    I  trow 
Some  men,  by  feigned  words,  as  dark  as  mine, 
Make  truth  to  spangle,  and  its  rays  to  shine. 
%ut  they  want  sdidness.    Speak,  man,  thy  mind. 
They  droxon  the  weak  j  metaphors  make  us  Hind, 

Solidity,  indeed,  becomes  the  pen 
Of  him  that  writeth  things  divine  to  men ; 
■Cut  must  I  needs  want  solidness,  because 
By  metaphors  I  speak  ?    Were  not  God's  laws. 
His  gospel  laws,  in  olden  times  held  forth 
By  types,  shadows,  and  metaphors  ?    Yet  loath 
Will  any  sober  man  be  to  find  fault 
With  them,  lest  he  be  found  for  to  assault 
The  highest  wisdom.     No  ;  he  rather  stoops. 
And  seeks  to  find  out  what  by  pins  and  loops, 
By  calves  and  sheep,  by  heifers  and  by  rams. 
By  birds  and  herbs,  and  by  the  blood  of  lambs, 
God  speaketh  to  him  ;  and  happy  is  he 
That  finds  the  light  and  grace  that  in  them  be. 

Be  not  too  forward,  therefore,  to  conclude 
That  I  want  solidness,  —  that  I  am  rude  ; 
All  things  solid  in  show  not  solid  be'; 
All  things  in  parables  despise  not  we  ; 
Lest  things  most  hurtful  lightly  we  receive. 
And  things  that  good  are  of  our  souls  bereave. 
My  dark  and  cloudy  words,  they  do  but  hold 
The  truth,  as  cabinets  enclose  the  gold. 

The  prophets  used  much  by  metaphors 
To  set  forth  truth  ;  yea,  whoso  considers 
Christ,  his  apostles  too,  shall  plainly  see 
That  truths  to  this  day  in  such  mantles  be. 

Am  I  afraid  to  say,  that  Holy  Writ, 
Which  for  its  style  and  phrase  puts  down  all  wit. 
Is  everywhere  so  full  of  all  these  things,  — 
Dark  figures,  allegories  ?    Yet  there  springs 
From  that  same  book  that  lustre,  and  those  rays 
Of  light,  that  turn  our  darkest  nights  to  days. 

Come,  let  my  carper  to  his  life  now  look, 
And  find  tiiere  darker  lines  than  in  my  book 
He  findeth  any  ;  yea,  and  let  him  know. 
That  in  his  best  things  there  are  worse  lines  too. 

May  we  but  stand  before  impartial  men. 
To  his  poor  one  I  dare  adventure  ten. 
That  they  will  take  my  meaning  in  these  lines 
Far  better  than  his  lies  in  silver  shrines. 
Come,  truth,  although  in  swaddling-clouts  I  find, 
Informs  the  judgment,  rectifies  the  mind  ; 


Pleases  the  understanding,  makes  the  will 
Submit :  the  memory  too  it  doth  fill 
With  what  doth  our  imaginations  please  ; 
Likewise  it  tends  our  troubles  to  appease. 

Soxmd  words,  I  know,  Timothy  is  to  use, 
And  old  wives*  fables  he  is  to  refuse  ; 
But  yet  grave  Paul  him  nowhere  did  forbid 
The  use  of  parables  ;  in  which  lay  hid 
That  gold,  those  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  that  were 
Worth  digging  for,  and  that  with  greatest  care. 

Let  me  add  one  word  more  :  0  man  of  God, 
Art  thou  offended  ?    Dost  thou  wish  I  had 
Put  forth  my  matter  in  another  dress  ; 
Or,  that  I  had  in  things  been  more  express  t 
Three  things  let  me  propound,  then  I  8ubmit 
To  those  that  are  my  betters,  as  is  f.f. 

1.  I  find  not  that  I  am  denied  the  use 
Of  this  my  method,  so  I  no  abuse 

Put  on  the  words,  things,  readers  ;  or  be  rude 
In  handling  figure  or  similitude, 
In  application  ;  but,  all  that  I  may. 
Seek  the  advance  of  truth,  this  or  that  way. 
Denied,  did  I  say  I    Nay,  I  have  leave 
(Examples  too,  and  that  from  them  that  have 
Grod  better  pleased,  by  their  words  or  ways, 
Than  any  man  that  breatheth  nowadays) 
Thus  to  express  my  mind,  thus  to  declare 
Things  unto  thee  that  excellentest  are. 

2.  I  find  that  men  (as  high  as  trees)  will  write     - 
Dialogue-wise  ;  yet  no  man  doth  them  slight 

For  writing  so  :  indeed,  if  they  abuse 
Truth,  cursed  be  they,  and  the  craft  they  use 
To  that  intent ;  but  yet  let  Truth  be  free 
To  make  her  sallies  upon  thee  and  me. 
Which  way  it  pleases  God ;  for  who  Imows  how, 
Better  than  he  that  taught  us  first  to  plough, 
To  guide  our  mind  and  pens  for  his  design  ? 
And  he  makes  base  things  usher  in  divine. 

8.  I  find  that  Holy  Writ,  in  many  places, 
Hath  semblance  with  this  method,  where  the  cases 
Po  call  for  one  thing  to  set  forth  another  : 
Use  it  I  may,  then,  and  yet  nothing  smother 
Truth's  golden  beams  ;  nay,  by  this  method  may 
Make  it  cast  forth  its  rays  as  light  as  day. 

And  now,  before  I  do  put  up  my  pen, 
I  'II  show  the  profit  of  my  book,  and  then 
Commit  both  thee  and  it  unto  that  Hand 
That  pulls  the  strong  down,  and  makes  weak  ones 
stand. 

This  book,  it  chalketh  out  before  thine  eyes 
The  man  that  seeks  the  everlasting  prize  : 
It  shows  you  Vhence  he  comes,  whither  he  goes ; 
What  he  leaves  undone,  also  what  he  does  ; 
It  also  shows  you  how  he  runs  and  runs. 
Till  he  unto  the  gate  of  glory  comes. 
It  shows,  too,  who  set  out  for  life  amain. 
As  if  the  lasting  crown  they  would  obtain  : 
Here  also  you  may  see  the  reason  why 
They  lose  their  labor,  and  like  fools  do  die. 

This  book  will  make  a  traveller  of  thee, 
If  by  its  counsel  thou  wilt  ruled  be  ; 
It  wUl  direct  thee  to  the  Holy  Land, 
If  thou  wilt  its  directions  understand  ; 
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Yea,  it  will  make  the  slothful  active  be  ; 
The  blind  also  delightful  things  to  see. 

Art  thou  for  something  rare  and  profitable  ? 
Wonkiest  thou  see  a  truth  within  a  fable  I 
Art  thon  foigetfnl  ?    Wouldest  thou  remember 
From  New  Year*s  day  to  the  last  of  Deoember  ? 
Then  read  my  fancies ;  they  will  stick  like  bum. 
And  may  be,  to  the  helpless,  comforters. 

This  book  is  writ  in  such  a  dialect 
As  may  the  minds  of  listless  men  affect ; 
It  sMms  a  novelty,  and  yet  contains 
Nothing  but  sound  and  honest  gospel  strains. 

Wouldst  thou  divert  thyself  from  melancholy  f 
Wouldst  thou  be  pleasant^  yet  be  far  from  folly  ? 


Wouldst  thou  read  riddles,  and  their  explanation  t 

Or  else  be  drowned  in  thy  contemplation  f 

Dost  thou  love  picking  meat  ?    Or  wouldst  thou 

see 
A  man  i*  the  clouds,  and  hear  him  speak  to  thee  ? 
Wouldst  thou  be  in  a  dream,  and  yet  not  sleep  ? 
Or  wouldst  thou  in  a  moment  laugh  and  weep  ? 
Wouldst  thou  lose  thyself  and  catch  no  hann. 
And  find  thyself  again  without  a  charm  ? 
Wouldst  read  thyself,  and  read  thou  knowest  not 

what. 
And  yet  know  whether  thou  art  blest  or  not. 
By  reading  the  same  lines  ?    O  then  come  hither, 
And  lay  my  book,  thy  head  and  heart  ti^gether. 

JOHN  BUNYAN. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


TBI  DEN  AND  THI  DBKAMBB. 

AS  I  walked  througli  the  wilderness  of 
this  world  I  lighted  on  a  certain 
place  where  was  a  den,  and  laid  me 
down  in  that  place  to  sleep  ;  and  as  I  slept,  I 
dreamed  a  dream,  I  dreamed,  and,  l)ehold,  I 
saw  a  man  clothed  with  rags,  standing  in  a 
certain  place,  with  his  face  from  his  own 
house,  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  a  ^teat  burden 
upon  his  back  (Isa.  Iziv.  6 ;  Luke  ziv.  33 } 
Ps.  zxzviiL  4).  I  looked,  and  saw  him  open 
the  book  and  read  therein  ;  and  as  he  read, 
he  wept  and  trembled  ;  and,  not  being  able 
longer  to  contain,  he  brake  out  with  a  lam- 
entable cry,  saying,  "  What  shall  I  do  ? " 
(Acts  iL  37,  xvL  30,  31 ;  Hab.  ii  1,  2.) 

In  this  plight,  therefore,  he  went  home, 
and  refrained  himself  as  long  as  he  could, 
that  his  wife  and  children  should  not  per- 
ceive his  distress  ;  but  he  could  not  be  silent 
long,  because  that  his  trouble  increased. 
Wherefore  at  length  he  brake  his  mind  to 
luB  wife  and  children ;  and  thus  he  began 
to  talk  to  them :  O  my  dear  wife,  said  he, 
and  you  the  children  of  mj  bowels,  I,  your 
dear  friend,  am  in  myself  undone,  by  reason 
of  a  burden  that  lieth  hard  upon  me  :  more- 
over, I  am  for  certain  informed  that  this  our 
city  will  be  burnt  with  fire  from  heaven ; 
in  which  fearful  overthrow,  l>oth  myself, 
^ith  thee  my  wife,  and  you  my  sweet  l^bes, 
ahall  nuserably  come  to  ruin ;  except  (the 
which  yet  I  see  not)  some  way  of  escape 
can  be  found,  whereby  we  may  be  deliver^. 
At  this  his  relations  were  sore  amazed  ;  not 
for  that  they  believed  that  what  he  had  said 
to  them  was  true,  but  because  they  thought 


that  some  frenzy-distemper  had  got  into  his 
head ;  therefore,  it  drawing  towards  night,  and 
they  hoping  that  sleep  might  settle  his  brains, 
with  all  haste  they  got  him  to  bed.  But  the 
night  way  as  troublesome  to  him  as  the  day ; 
wherefore,  instead  of  sleeping,  he  spent  it 
in  sighs  and  tears.  So,  when  the  morning 
was  come,  they  would  know  how  he  did. 
He  told  them,  Worse  and  worse.  He  also 
set  to  talking  to  them  again,  but  they  be- 
gan to  be  hardened.  They*  also  thought  to 
drive  away  his  distemper  by  harsh  and  surly 
carriages  to  him :  sometimes  they  would  de- 
ride, sometimes  they  would  chide,  and  some- 
times they  would  quite  neglect  him.  Where- 
fbre  he  b^an  to  retire  himself  to  his  cham- 
ber, to  pray  for  and  pity  them,  and  also  to 
condole  his  own  misery.  He  would  also 
walk  solitarily  in  the  fields,  sometimes  read- 
ing and  sometimes  praying ;  and  thus  for 
some  days  he  spent  his  time. 

Now  I  saw,  upon  a  time,  when  he  was 
walking  in  the  fields,  that  he  was,  as  he 
was  wont,  reading  in  his  book,  and  greatly 
distressed  in  his  mind ;  and  as  he  read  he 
burst  out,  as  he  had  done  before,  crying, 
<<  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  (Acts  xvi. 
30,  31.) 

I  saw  also  that  he  looked  this  way  and 
that  way,  as  if  he  would  run  ;  yet  he  stood 
still,  because,  as  I  perceived,  he  could  not 
tell  which  way  to  go.  I  looked  then,  and 
saw  a  man  named  Evangelist  coming  to 
him,  who  asked,  Wherefore  dost  thou 
cry? 

He  answered,  Sir,  I  perceive  by  the  book  in 
my  hand  that  I  am  condemned  to  die,  and 
after  that  to  come  to  judgment  (Heb.  ix.  27)  ; 
and  I  find  that  I  am  not  willing  to  do  the      i 
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first  (Job  xvi.  21),  nor  able  to  do  the  second 
(Ezek.  xxii.  14). 

Then  said  Evangelist,  Why  not  willing 
to  die,  since  this  life  is  attended  with  so 
many  evils  ?  The  man  answered,  Because  I 
fear  that  this  burden  that  is  upon  my  back 
will  sink  me  lower  than  the  grave,  and  I 
shall  fall  into  Tophet  (Isa.  xxx.  33).  And, 
sir,  if  I  be  not  fit  to  go  to  prison,  I  am 
not  fit,  I  am  sure,  to  go  to  judgment,  and 
from  thence  to  execution ;  and  the  thoughts 
of  these  things  make  me  cry. 

Then  said  Evangelist,  If  this  be  thy  con- 
dition, why  standest  thou  still  ?  He  an- 
swered. Because  I  know  not  whither  to  go. 
Then  he  gave  him  a  parchment  roll ;  and 
there  was  written  within,  "Flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come  ! "  (Matt  iiL  7.) 

The  man  therefore  read  it,  and  looking 
upon  Evangelist  very  carefully,  said.  Whither 
must  I  fly  1  Then  said  Evangeliift,  point- 
ing with  l^s  finger  over  a  very  wide  field. 
Do  you  see  yonder  wicket-gate  ?  (Matt  vii. 
13,  14.)  The  man  said.  No.  Then  said  the 
other.  Do  you  see  yonder  shining  light? 
(Ps.  cxix.  105  ;  2  Pet  L  19.)  He  said,  I  think 
I  do.  Then  said  Evangelist,  Keep  that  light 
in  your  eye,  and  go  up  directly  thereto  :  so 
shalt  thou  see  the  gate ;  at  which,  when 
thou  knockest,  it  shall  be  told  thee  what 
thou  shalt  do.  So  I  saw  in  my  dream  that 
the  man  b^an  to  run.  Now,  he  had  not 
run  far  from  his  own  door,  but  his  wife  and 
children  perceiving  it  began  to  cry  after  him 
to  return  ;  but  the  man  put  his  fingeifs  in  his 
ears,  and  ran  on,  ciying.  Life !  life  !  eternal 
life  !  (Luke  xiv.  26.)  So  he  looked  not  be- 
hind him,  but  fled  towards  the  middle  of  the 
plain  (Gen.  xix.  17). 

The  neighbors  also  came  out  to  see  him 
run  (Jer.  xx.  10),  and  as  he  mn,  some  mocked, 
others  threatened,  and  some .  cried  after  him 
to  return  ;  and  among  those  that  did  so, 
there  were  two  that  resolved  to  fetch  him 
back  by  force.  The  name  of  the  one  was 
Obstinate,  and  the  name  of  the  other  Pliable. 
Now,  by  this  time,  the  man  was  got  a  good 
distance  from  them  ;  but,  however,  they  were 
resolved  to  pursue  him ;  which  they  did,  and 
in  a  little  time  they  overtook  him.  Then 
said  the  man,  Neighbors,  wherefore  are  ye 
come  1  They  said.  To  persuade  you  to  go 
back  with  us.  But  he  said.  That  can  by  no 
means  be.    You  dwell,  said  he,  in  the  City 


of  Destruction,  the  place  also  where  I  was 
bom :  I  see  it  to  be  so ;  and,  dying  there, 
sooner  or  later,  you  will  sink  lower  than  the 
grave,  into  a  place  that  bums  with  fire  and 
brimstone :  be  content,  good  neighbors^  and 
go  along  with  me. 

Obst  What !  said  Obstinate,  and  leave 
our  friends  and  our  comforta^hind  us  ? 

Qir.  Yes,  said  Christian  (for  that  was  his 
name)^  because  that  all  which  you  shall  for- 
sake is  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  a  HttU 
of  that  which  I  am  seeking  to  enjoy  (2  Cor.  iv. 
18) ;  and  if  you  will  go  along  with  me,  and 
hold  it,  you  shall  fare  as  I  myself ;  for  there, 
where  I  go,  is  enough  and  to  spare  (Luke  xv. 
17).    Come  away,  and  prove  my  words. 

Obst  What  are  the  things  you  seek,  since 
you  leave  all  the  world  to  find  them  ? 

Chr,  I  seek  an  inheritance  incorraptible, 
undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away  (1  Pet 
i.  4) ;  and  it  is  laid  up  in  Heaven,  and  safe 
there  (Heb.  xi.  16),  to  be  bestowed  at  the 
time  appointed,  on  them  that  diligently  seek 
it     Read  it  so,  if  you  will,  in  my  book. 

Obat  Tush,  said  Obstinate,  away  with  your 
book  ;  will  you  go  back  with  us  or  no  ? 

Chr,  No,  not  I,  said  the  other,  because  I 
have  laid  my  hand  to  the  plough  (Luke 
ix.  62). 

Obst  Come,  then,  neighbor  Pliable,  let  us 
turn  again,  and  go  home  without  him  :  there 
is  a  company  of  these  crazy-headed  cox- 
combs, that,  when  they  take  a  fancy  by  the 
end,  are  wiser  in  their  own  eyes  "  than  seven 
men  that  can  render  a  reason "  (Prov.  xxvi 
16). 

PPL  Then,  said  Pliable,  don't  revile;  if 
what  the  good  Christian  says  is  true,  the 
things  he  looks  after  are  better  than  ours ; 
my  heart  inclines  to  go  with  my  neighbor. 

Obst  What !  more  fools  still !  Be  ruled 
by  me,  and  go  back ;  who  knows  whither 
such  a  brain-sick  fellow  vrill  lead  you  1  Qo 
back,  go  back,  and  be  wise. 

Chr.  Nay,  but  do  thou  ^  come  with  thy 
neighbor.  Pliable  ;  there  are  such  things  to  be 
had  whichil  spoke  of,  and  many  more  glori- 
ous besides.  If  you  believe  not  me,  read 
here  in  this  book  ;  and  for  the  truth  of  what 
is  expressed  therein,  behold,  all  is  confirmed 
by  the  blood  of  Him  that  made  it  (Heb.  ix. 
17  -  22,  xiii.  20). 

Pli,  WeU,  neighbor  Obstinate,  saith  Pli- 
able, I  be^n  to  come  to  a  point ;  I  intend  to 
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go  9long  with  this  good  man,  and  to  cast  in 
my  lot  with  him  :  but,  my  good  companion, 
do  yoa  know  the  way  to  this  desired  place  ? 

Chr.  I  am  directed  by  a  man  whose  name 
is  Evangelist,  to  speed  me  to  a  little  gate  that 
is  before  ns,  where  we  shall  receive  instruc- 
tions about  the  way. 

Pli.  Come,  then,  good  neighbor,  let  us  be 
going.    Then  they  went  both  together. 

Obst.  And  I  will  go  back  to  my  place,  said 
Obstinate :  I  will  be  no  companion  of  such 
misled,  fantastical  fellows. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SLOUGH  OF  DESPOND. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that,  when  Ob- 
stinate  was  gone  back,  Christian  and  Pliable 
went  talking  over  the  plain  ;  and  thus  they 
began  their  discourse  :  — 

Q^r.  Come,  neighbor  Pliable,  how  do  you 
do?  I  am  glad  you  are  persuaded  to  go 
along  with  me.  Had  even  Obstinate  him- 
self but  felt  what  I  have  felt  of  the  powers 
and  terrors  of  what  is  yet  unseen,  he  would 
not  thus  lightly  have  given  us  the  back. 

Pli,  Come,  neighbor  Christian,  since  there 
ore  none  but  us  two  here,  tell  me  now  fur- 
ther, what  the  things  are,  and  how  to  be 
enjoyed,  whither  we  are  going. 

Ckr,  1  can  better  conceive  pf  them  with 
my  mind  than  speak  of  them  with  my 
tongue*;  but  yet,  since  you  are  desirous  to 
know,  I  will  read  of  ihem  in  my  book. 

Pli,  And  do  you  think  that  the  words  of 
your  book  are  certainly  true  ? 

C^,  Yes,  verily;  for  it  was  made  by  Him 
that  cannot  lie  (Tit.  i.  2). 

Pli,  Well  said  :  what  things  are  they  ? 

(3ir.  There  is  an  endless  kingdom  to  be 
inhabited,  and  everlasting  life  to  be  given  us, 
that  we  may  inhabit  that  kingdom  forever 
(Isa.  xlv.  17  ;  John  x.  27  -  29). 

Pli,  Well  said  ;  and  what  else  ? 

Chr,  There  are  crowns  of  glory  tp  be  given 
UB^and  garments  that  will  make  us  shine  like 
the  sun  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  (2  TinL 
iv.  8 ;  Rev.  ilL  4  ;  Matt  xiii.  43). 

PU,  This  is  very  pleasant ;  and  what 
else? 

Chr,  There  shall  be  no  more  crying  nor 
■orrow ;  for  He  that  is  owner  of  the  place 


will  wipe  all  tears  from  our  eyes  (Isa.  xzv. 
8  ;  Rev.  vii.  17,  xxi.  4). 

PU,  And  what  company  shall  we  have 
there? 

Chr.  There  we  shall  be  with  seraphims 
and  chenibims,  —  creatures  that  will  dazzle 
your  eyes  to  look  on  them  (Isa.  vL  2).  There 
also  you  shall  meet  vnth  thousands  and  ten 
thousands  that  have  gone  before  us  to  that 
place  :  none  of  them  are  hurtful,  but  loving 
and  holy;  every  one  walking  in  the  sight 
of  Gk)d,  and  standing  .in  his  presence  with 
acceptance  forever  (1  Thess.  iv.  16, 17  ;  Rev. 
V.  11).  In  a  word,  there  we  shall  see  the 
elders  with  their  golden  crowns  (Rev.  iv.  4)  ; 
there  we  shalL  see  the  holy  virgins  with 
their  golden  harps  (Rev.  xiv.  1  -  5) ;  there 
we  shall  see  men  that  by  the  world  were  cut 
in  pieces,  burnt  in  flames,  eaten  of  beasts, 
drowned  in  the  seas,  for  the  love  they  bore 
to  the  Lord  of  the  place, — all  well,  and 
clothed  with  immortality  as  witl^a  garment 
(John  xii.  25  ;  2  Cor.  v.  2-4). 

Pli,  The  hearing  of  this  is  enough  to 
ravish  one's  heart  But  are  these  things  to 
be  enjoyed  7  How  shall  we  get  to  be  sharers 
thereof  ? 

Chr.  The  Lord,  the  Governor  of  the  coun- 
try, hath  recorded  that  in  this  book  ;  the 
substance  of  which  is.  If  we  be  truly  willing 
to  have  it,  he  will  bestow  it  upon  us  freely 
(Isa.  Iv.  1,  2  ;  John  vL  37,  vii.  37  ;  Rev.'xxi. 
6,  xxiL  17). 

Pli.  Well,  my  good  companion,  glad  am 
I  to  hear  of  these  things :  come  on,  let  us 
mend  our  pace. 

Chr,  I  cannot  go  so  fast  as  I  would,  by 
reason  of  this  burden  that  is  on  my  back. 

Now,  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that,  just  as 
they  had  ended  this  talk,  they  drew  near 
to  a  very  miry  slough,  that  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  plain ;  and  they,  being  heedless,  did 
both  fall  suddenly  into  the  bog.  The  name 
of  the  slough  was  Despond.  Here,  therefore, 
they  wallowed  for  a  time,  being  grievously 
bedaubed  with  dirt ;  and  Christian,  because 
of  the  burden  that  was  on  his  back,  b^an 
to  sink  in  the  mire. 

Pit.  Then  said  Pliable,  Ah,  neighbor 
Christian,  where  are  you  now] 

Chr,  Truly,  said  Christian,  I  do  not  know. 

Pli,  At  this  Pliable  began  to  be  offended, 
and  angrily  said  to  bis  fellow.  Is  this  the 
happiness  you  have  told  me  all  this  while  of  ? 
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If  we  have  sncli  ill  speed  at  our  fint  ietting 
0at^  what  maj  we  expect  betwixt  this  and 
our  jonmey'a  end?  May  I  get  out  again 
with  my  life,  you  shall  possess  the  Innve 
country  alone  for  me.  And  with  that  he 
gave  a  desperate  struggle  or  two,  and  got  out 
of  the  mire  on  that  side  of  the  slough  which 
was  next  to  his  own  house :  so  away  he 
went,  and  Chiistian  saw  him  no  more. 

Wherefore  Christian  was  left  to  tumble  in 
the  Slough  of  Despond  alone :  but  still  he 
endeavored  to  struggle  to  that  side  of  the 
slough  that  was  still  farther  from  his  own 
house^  and  next  to  the  Wicket>gate ;  the 
which  he  did,  but  could  not  get  out,  because 
of  the  burden  that  was  upon  his  back.  But 
I  beheld  in  my  dream,  that  a  man  came  to 
him,  whose  name  was  Help,  and  asked  him 
what  he  did  there. 

Cftr.  Sir,  said  Christian,  I  was  bid  go 
this  way  by  a  man  called  Evangelist,  who 
directed  me  also  to  yonder  gate,  that  I  mig^t 
escape  the  wrath  to  come ;  and,  as  I  was 
going  thither,  I  fell  in  here. 

Hdp,  But  why  did  you  not  look  for  the 
steps? 

Chr,  Fear  followed  me  so  hard,  that  I  fled 
the  next  way,  and  fell  in. 

Help.  Then  said  he.  Give  me  thy  hand. 
So  he  gave  him  his  hand,  and  he  drew  him 
ont,  and  set  him  upon  sound  ground,  and  bid 
him  go  on  his  way  (Ps.  xL  2). 

Then  I  stepped  to  him  that  plucked  him 
out,  and  said,  Sir,  wherefore,  since  over  this 
place  is  the  way  from  the  City  of  Destruo- 
tion  to  yonder  gate,  is  it  that  this  plat  is  not 
meikded,  that  poor  travellers  might  go  thither 
with,  more  security  ?  And  he  said  unto  me, 
This  miry  slough  is  such  a  place  as  camiot 
be  mended :  it  is  the  descent  whither  the 
scmn  and  filth  that  attends  conviction  for 
sin  doth  continually  run,  and  therefore  it  is 
called  the  Slough  of  Despond ;  for  still,  as 
the  sinner  is  awakened  about  Ids  lost  con- 
dition, there  ariseth  in  his  soul  many  fears, 
sad  doubts,  and  discouraging  apprehensions, 
which  all  of  them  get  together  and  settle  in 
this  pkce.  And  this  is  the  reason  of  the 
badne8s\>f  this  ground. 

It  is  not  the  pleasure  of  the  King  that  thb 

pUce  should  remain  so  bad  (Isa.  xxxv.  3,  4). 

His  laborers  also  have,  by  the  direction  of  His 

Majesty's  surveyors,  been  for  above  these  six- 

1     teen  hundred  years  employed  about  this  patch 


of  ground,  if  periiaps  it  might  have  been 
mended :  yea,  and  to  my  knowledge,  said 
he,  here  have  been  swaBowed  up  at  least 
twenty  thousand  cartloads,  yea,  millions  of 
wholesome  instructions^  that  have  at  all  sea- 
sons been  brought  from  aU  places  of  the 
King's  dominions  (and  they  that  can  tell 
say  they  are  the  best  materials  to  make  good 
ground  of  the  place),  if  so  be  it  might  have 
been  mended ;  but  it  is  the  Slough  of  De- 
spond still,  and  so  will  be  when  they  have 
done  what  they  can. 

True,  there  are,  by  llie  direction  of  the 
Lawgiver,  certain  good  and  substantial  steps, 
placed  even  through  the  very  midst  of  this 
slough ;  but  at  such  time  as  this  place  doth 
much  spew  out  its  filth,  as  it  doth  against 
change  of  weather,  these  steps  are  hardly 
seen;  or,  if  they  be,  men,  through  the 
di22dness  of  their  heads,  step  beside ;  and 
then  they  are  bemired  to  purpose,  notwith- 
standing the  steps  be  there ;  but  the  ground 
is  good  when  they  are  once  got  in  at  the  gate 
(1  Sam.  xii.  23). 

Now,  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  by  this 
time  Pliable  was  got  home  to  his  house,  so 
that  his  neighbors  came  to  visit  him ;  and 
some  of  them  called  him  wise  man  for  com- 
ing back,  and  some  called  him  fool  for 
hazarding  himself  with  ChriBtian  :  others, 
againc,  did  mock  at  his  cowardliness,  saying. 
Surely  since  you  began  to  venture,  I  would 
not  have  been  so  base  to  have  given  out  for 
a  few  difficulties.  So  Pliable  sat  sneaking 
among  them.  But  at  last  he  got  more  con- 
fidence, and  then  they  all  turned  their  tale, 
and  b^n  to  deride  poor  Christian  behind 
his  back.    And  thus  much  concerning  Pliable. 


^ 


CHAPTEB  in. 


WORLDLY  WISEMAN. 


Now,  as  Christian  was  walking  solitarily 
by  himself,  he  espied  one  afar  off,  come 
crossing  over  the  field  to  meet^  him ;  and 
their  hap  was  to  meet  just  as  they  were 
crossing  the  way  of  each  other.  The  gentle- 
man's name  that  met  him  was  Mr.  Worldly 
Wiseman :  he  dwelt  in  the  town  of  Carnal 
Policy,  —  a  very  great  town,  and  aUo  hard 
by  irom  whence  Christian  came.  This  man, 
then,  meeting  with  Chiislian,  and  having 
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some  inkling  of  him,  —  for  Christian's  set- 
ting forth  from  the  City  of  Destruction  was 
much  noised  abroad,  not  only  in  the  town 
where  he  dwelt,  but  also  it  began  to  be  the 
town,  talk  in  some  other  places,  —  Mr.  World- 
ly Wiseman,  therefore,  having  some  guess 
of  him,  by  beholding  his  laborious  going,  by 
observing  his  sighs  and  groans,  and  the  like, 
began  thus  to  enter  into  some  talk  with 
Christian :  — 

World,  How  now,  good  fellow,  whither 
away  after  this  burdened  manner  1 

Chr.  A  burdened  manner  indeed,  as  ever, 
I  think,  poor  creature  had !  And  whereas 
you  ask  me,  Whither  away  ?  I  tell  you,  sir, 
I  am  going  to  yonder  Wicket-gate  before 
mc  ;  for  there,  as  I  am  informed,  I  shall  be 
put  into  a  way  to  be  rid  of  my  heavy 
burden. 

World.  Hast  thou  a  wife  and  children  t 

Qtr.  Yes ;  but  t  am  so  laden  with  this 
burden,  that  I  cannot  take  that  pleasure  in 
them  as  formerly  :  methinks  I  am  as  if  I  had 
none  (1  Cor.  viL  29). 

World.  Wilt  thou  hearken  unto  me  if  I 
give  thee  counsel  ? 

Chr.  If  it  be  good,  I  will ;  for  I  stand  in 
need  of  good  counseL 

World.  I  would  advise  thee,  then,  that 
thou  with  all  speed  get  thyself  rid  of  thy 
burden  ;  for  thou  wilt  never  be  settled  in  thy 
mind  till  then  :  nor  canst  thou  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  blessing  which  God  hath  be- 
stowed upon  thee  till  then. 

Chr.  That  is  that  which  I  seek  for,  eveu  to 
be  rid  of  this  heavy  burden :  but  get  it  off 
myself  I  cannot ;  nor  is  there  any  man  in 
our  country  that  can  take  it  off  my  shoul- 
ders ;  therefore  am  I  going  this  way,  as  I 
told  you,  that  I  may  be  rid  of  my  burden. 

World.  Who  bid  thee  go  this  way  to  be 
rid  of  thy  burden  ? 

Chr,  A  man  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
very  great  and  honorable  person  ;  his  name, 
as  I  remember,  is  Evangelist 

World.  I  beshrew  him  for  his  counsel : 
there  is  not  a  more  dangerous  and  trouble- 
some way  in  the  world  than  is  that  unto 
which  he  hath  directed  thee  ;  and  that  thou 
shalt  find,  if  thou  wilt  be  ruled  by  his  coun- 
sel. Thou  hast  met  with  something,  as  I 
perceive,  already  ;  for  I  see  the  dirt  of  the 
Slough  of  Despond  is  upon  thee :  but  that 
slough  is  the  beginning  of  the  sorrows  that 


do  attend  those  that  go  on  in  that  way.  Hear 
me  ;  I  am  older  than  thou  :  thou  ait  like  to 
meet  with,  in  the  way  which  thou  goest^ 
wearisomeness,  poinfulness,  himger,  perils, 
nakedness,  sword,  lions,  dragons,  darkness, 
and,  in  a  word,  death,  and  what  not !  These 
things  are  certainly  true,  having  been  con* 
finned  by  many  testimonies.  And  'why 
should  a  man  so  carelessly  cast  away  him- 
self, by  giving  heed  to  a  stranger  ? 

Qir.  Why,  sir,  this  burden  upon  my  back 
is  more  terrible  to  me  than  are  all  these 
things  which  you  have  mentioned  ;  nay,  me- 
thinks  I  care  not  what  I  meet  with  in  the 
way,  if  so  be  I  can  also  meet  with  deliver^ 
ance  from  my  burden. 

World.  How  earnest  thou  by  thy  burden 
at  first  7 

Chr.  By  reading  this  book  in  my  hand. 

World.  I  thought  so  ;  and  it  has  happened 
unto  thee  as  to  other  weak  men,  who, 
meddling  with  things  too  high  for  them,  do 
suddenly  SaM  into  thy  distractions ;  which 
distractions  do  not  only  unman  men  (as 
thine,  I  perceive,  have  done  thee),  but  they 
run  them  upon  desperate  ventures,  to  obtain 
they  know  not  what 

Chr.  I  know  what  I  would  obtain  ;  it  is 
ease  from  my  heavy  burden. 

World.  But  why  wilt  thou  seek  for  ease 
this  way,  seeing  so  many  dangers  attend  it  ? 
especially  since,  hadst  thou  but  patience  to 
hear  me,  I  could  direct  thee  to  the  obtaining 
of  what  thou  desirest,  without  the  dangers 
that  thou,  in  this  way,  wilt  run  thyself  into ; 
yea,  and  the  remedy  is  at  hand.  Besides,  I 
will  add,  that,  instead  of  those  dangers,  thou 
shalt  meet  with  much  safety,  friendship^  and 
content 

Chr.  Pray,  sir,  open  this  secret  to  me. 

World.  Why,  in  yonder  village  (the  village 
is  named  Morality)  there  dwells  a  gentleman 
whose  name  is  Legality,  a  very  judicious 
man,  and  a  man  of  a  very  good  name,  that 
has  skill  to  help  men  off  with  such  burdens 
as  thine  are  from  their  shoulders  ;  yea,  to  my 
knowleilge,  he  hath  done  a  great  deal  of 
good  this  way ;  ay,  and  besides,  he  hath  skill 
to  cure  those  that  are  somewhat  Aazed  in 
their  wits  with  their  burdens.  To  him,  as  1 
said,  thou  mayest  go,  and  be  helped  presently. 
His  house  is  not  quite  a  mile  from  this  place ; 
and  if  he  should  not  be  at  home  himself,  lie 
hath  a  pretty  young  man  to  his  son,  whose 
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name  is  CSvility,  that  can  do  it  (to  speak  on) 
ad  well  as  the  old  gentleman  himself :  there, 
I  say,  thon  mayest  be  eased  of  thy  burden ; 
and  if  thou  art  not  minded  to  go  bock  to  thy 
fonaer  habitation,  as,  indeed,  I  would  not 
iiish  thee,  thou  may  est.  send  for  thy  wife  and 
children  to  thee  to  this  village,  where  there 
are  houses  now  stand  empty,  one  of  which 
thou  roayest  have  at  reasonable  rates  :  pro- 
vision is  there  also  cheap  and  good  ;  and  that 
which  will  make  thy  life  the  more  happy  is, 
to  be  sure,  there  thou  shalt  live  by  honest 
neighbors,  in  credit  and  good  fashion. 

Now  was  Christian  somewhat  at  a  stand ; 
but  presently  he  concluded,  If  this  be  true, 
which  this  gentleman  hath  said,  my  wisest 
coifrse  is  to  take  his  advice  :•  and  with  that 
he  thus  further  spake  :  — 

Chr.  Sir,  which  is  my  way  to  this  honest 
man's  house  7 

IFcrld.  Do  you  see  yonder  high  hill  t 

Chr.  Yes,  very  well. 

World.  By  that  hill  yon  must  go,  and  the 
first  house  yon  come  at  is  his. 

So  Christian  turned  out  of  his  way  to  go  to 
Mr.  Legality's  house  for  help  :  but,  behold, 
when  he  was  got  now  hard  by  the  hill,  it 
seemed  so  hi^,  and  also  that  side  of  it  that 
was  next  the  'wayside  did  hang  so  much 
over,  that  Christian  was  afraid  to  venture 
farther,  lest  the  hill  should  fall  on  his  head  ; 
wherefore  there  he  stood  still,  and  wotted  not 
what  to  da  Also  his  burden  now  seemed 
heavier  to  him  than  while  he  was  in  his  way. 
There  came  a]s6  flashes  of  fire  out  of  the  hill, 
that  made  Christian  afraid  that  he  should  be 
Immt  (Ex.  xix.  16,  18)  ;  here,  therefore,  he 
sweat  and  did  qiuke  for  fear  (Heb.  xii.  21). 
And  now  he  b<^an  to  be  sorry  that  he  had 
taken  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman's  counsel.  And 
with  that  he  saw  Evangelist  coming  to  meet 
him  ;  at  the  sight  aUo  of  whom  he  began  to 
blosb  for  shame.  So  Evangelist  drew  nearer 
and  nearer ;  and,  coming  up  to  him,  he  looked 
upon  him  with  a  severe  and  dreadful  counte- 
nance, and  thus  began  to  reason  with  Chris- 
tian : — 

EvatL  What  dost  thou  here.  Christian? 
said  he :  at  which  words  Christian  knew  not 
what  to  answer ;  wherefore  at  present  he 
stood  speechless  before  him.  Then  said 
Evangelist  further.  Art* not  thou  the  man 
that  I  found  crying  without  the  walls  of  the 
City  of  Destruction  ? 


CTir.  Yes,  dear  sir,  I  amHhe  man. 

Evan.  Did  not  I  direct  thee  the  way  to  the 
little  Wicket-gate  ? 

Ckr.  Yes,  dear  sir,  said  Christian. 

Ewui.  How  is  it,  then,  that  thou  art  so 
quickly  turned  aside  ?  for  thou  art  now  out 
of  the  way. 

Ckr,  I  met  with  a  gentleman  so  soon  as  I 
had  got  over  the  Slough  of  Despond,  who 
persuaded  me  that  I  might,  in  the  village 
before  me,  find  a  man  that  could  take  off  my 
burden. 

Evan.  What  was  he  ? 

Chr.  He  looked  like  a  gentleman,  and 
talked  much  to  me,  and  got  me  at  lost  to 
yield  ;  so  I  came  hither :  but  when  I  beheld 
this  hill,  and  how  it  hangs  over  the  way,  I 
suddenly  made  a  stand,  lest  it  should  fall  on 
my  head. 

Evaiu  What  said  that  gentleman  to  you  f 

Chr.  Why,  he  iisked  me  whither  I  was 
going  ;  and  I  told  him., 

Evan.  And  what  said  he  then? 

Chr.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  a  family ;  and 
I  told  hiuL  But,  said  J,  I  am  so  loaden 
with  the  burden  that  is  on  my  back,  that  I 
cannot  take  pleasure  in  them  as  formerly. 

Evan.  And  what  said  he  then  f 

Chr.  He  bid  me  with  speed  get  rid  of  my 
bniden ;  and  I  told  him  it  was  ease  that  I 
sought.  And,  said  1, 1  am  therefore  going  to 
yonder  gate,  to  receive  further  direction  how 
I  may  get  to  the  place  of  deliverance.  So  he 
said  that  he  would  show  me  a  better  way, 
and  short,  not  so  attended  with  difficulties  as 
the  way,  sir,  that  you  set  me  in ;  which  way, 
said  he,  will  direct  you  to  a  gentleman's 
house  that  hath  skill  to  take  off  these  bur- 
dens. So  I  believed  him,  and  turned  out  of 
that  way  into  this,  if  haply  I  might  be  soon 
eased  of  my  burden.  But  when  I  came  to 
this  place,  and  beheld  things  as  they  are,  I 
stopped,  for  fear  (as  I  said)  of  danger  :  but  I 
now  know  not  what  to  do. 

Evan^  Then,  said  Evangelist,  stand  still  a 
little,  that  I  may  show  thee  the  words  of 
God.  So  he  stood  trembling.  Then,  said 
Evangelist,  "  See  that  ye  refuse  not  him  that 
speaketh  ;  for  if  they  escaped  not  who  refused 
Him  that  spake  on  earth,  much  more  shall 
not  we  escape,  if  we  turn  away  from  Him 
that  speaketh  from  heaven "  (Heb.  xii.  25). 
He  said,  moreover,  '*  Now  the  just  shall  live 
by  faith ;  but  if  any  man  draw  back,  my 
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sonl  shall  haye  no  pleaame  in  Imn  *  (Heb.  x. 
38).  He  also  did  thus  apply  them :  Thou  art 
the  man  that  art  running  into  this  misery  ; 
thou  hast  begim  to  reject  the  counsel  of  the 
Most  High,  and  to  draw  back  thy  foot  from 
the  way  of  peace,  even  almost  to  the  hazard- 
ing of  thy  perdition. 

Then  Christian  fell  down  at  his  feet  as 
dead,  crying, "  Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  undone  ! " 
At  the  sight  of  which.  Evangelist  caught  him 
hy  the  right  hand,  saying,  "  All  manner  of 
sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto 
men  '^  (Matt  xii.  31  ;  Mark  iii  28).  Be  not 
faithless,  but  believing  "  (John  xz.  27).  Then 
did  Christian  again  a  Uttle  revive,  and  stood 
up  trembling,  as  at  first,  before  Evange- 
list. 

Then  Evangelist  proceeded,  saying.  Give 
more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  that  I  shall 
tell  thee  of.  I  will  now  show  thee  who  it 
was  that  deluded  thee,  aad  who  it  was  also 
to  whom  he  sent  thee  :  The  man  that  met 
thee  is  one  Worldly  Wiseman,  and  rightly  is 
he  so  called  ;  partly  because  he  savoreth  cmly 
of  the  doctrine  of  this  world  (1  John  iv.  5),  — 
herefore  he  always  goes  to  the  town  of 
Morality  to  church  ;  and  partly  because  he 
loveth  that  doctrine  best,  for  it  saveth  him 
best  from  the  cross  (Qal.  vi.  12)  :  and  because 
he  is  of  this  carnal  temper,  therefore  he 
seeketh  to  prevent  my  ways,  though  right 
Now  there  are  three  things  in  this  man's 
counsel  that  thou  must  utteriy  abhor :  — 

1.  His  turning  thee  out  of  the  way. 

2.  His  laboring  to  render  the  cross  odious 
to  thee. 

3.  And  his  setting  thy  feet  in  that  way 
that  leadeth  tmto  the  administration  of 
death. 

First  Thou  must  abhor  his  turning  thee 
out  of  the  way  ;  yea,  and  thine  own  consent- 
ing thereto ;  because  this  is  to  reject  the 
coimsel  of  Qod  for  the  sake  of  the  counsel 
of  a  Worldly  Wiseman.  The  Lord  says, 
^'Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate'' 
(Luke  xiii.  24),  the  gate  to  which  I  send 
thee ;  for  "  strait  is  the  gate  that  leadeth 
imto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it " 
(Matt  viL  13,  14).  From  this  little  Wicked- 
gate,  and  from  the  way  thereto,  hath  this 
wicked  man  turned  thee,  to  the  bringing  of 
thee  almost  to  destruction  ;  hate,  therefore, 
his  turning  thee  out  of  the  way,  and  abhor 
thyself  for  hearkening  to  him. 


Secondly.  Thou  mtust  abhor  his  laboring 
to  render  the  cross  odious  unto  thee ;  for 
thou  ait  to  prefer  it  ^  before  the  treasures  in 
Egypt  *  (Heb.  xi.  25,  26).  Beside^  the  Kii^ 
of  glory  hath  told  thee,  that  he  that  **•  will 
save  his  life  shall  lose  it "  (Mark  viiL  35 ; 
John  xii.  25  ;  Matt  x.  39).  And,  «*  He  that 
Cometh  after  me,  and  hateth  not  his  father, 
and  mother,  and  wife,  and  diildren,  and 
brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life 
also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple  **  (Luke  xiv. 
26).  I  say,  therefore,  ibr  man  to  labor  to 
persuade  thee  that  that  shall  be  thy  death, 
without  which,  the  Truth  hath  said,  thou 
canst  not  have  eternal  life^  —  this  doctrioe 
thou  must  abhor. 

Thirdly.  Thou  must  hate  his  setting  of 
thy  feet  in  the  way  that  leadeth  to  the  mm- 
istration  of  death.  And  for  this  thou  must 
consider  to  whom  he  sent  thee,  and  also  how 
unable  that  perscm  was  to  deliver  thee  from 
thy  burden. 

He  to  whom  thou  wast  sent  for  ease,  being 
by  name  L^;ality,  is  the  son  of  the  bond- 
woman which  now  is,  and  is  in  bondage  with 
her  chQdren  (Qal.  iv.  21  -  27) ;  and  is,  in  a 
m3rsteTy,  this  Mount  Sinai,  which  thou  hast 
feared  will  fall  on  thy  hexnL  Now,  if  she 
with  her  children  are  in  bondage,' how  canst 
thou  expect  by  them  to  be  made  free  ?  This 
Legality,  therefore,  is  not  able  to  set  thee 
free  from  thy  burden.  No  man  was  as 
yet  ever  rid  of  his  burden  by  him  ;  no,  nor 
ever  is  likely  to  be :  ye  cannot  be  justified 
by  the  works  of  the  law ;  for  by  the  deeds  of 
the  law  no  man  living  can  be  rid  of  his  bur- 
den :  therefore,  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman  is  an 
alien,  and  Mr.  Legality  is  a  cheat ;  and  for 
his  son  Civility,  notwithstanding  his  simper- 
ing looks,  he  is  but  a  hypocrite,  and  cannot 
help  thee.  Believe  me,  there  is  nothing  in 
all  this  noise,  that  thou  hast  heard  of  these 
sottish  men,  but  a  design  to  b^iile  thee  of 
thy  salvation,  by  turning  thee  from  the  way 
in  which  I  had  set  thee.  After  th|s.  Evan- 
gelist called  aloud  to  the  heavens  for  con- 
firmation of  what  he  had  said ;  and  with  that 
there  came  words  and  fire  out  of  the  moun- 
tain under  which  poor  Christian  stood,  that 
made  the  hair  of  his  flesh  stand  up.  The 
words  were  thus  pronounced  :  ^  As  many  as 
are  of  the  works  of  the  law  are  under  the 
curse ;  fbr  it  is  written.  Cursed  is  every  one 
that  continueth  not  in  aU  things  which  are 
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written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them  " 
(GaL  iii  10> 

Now  Christian  looked  for  nothing  but 
death,  and  began  to  cry  out  lamentably ; 
e?en  cursing  the  time  in  which  he  met  with 
Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman ;  still  calling  himself  a 
thousand  fools  for  hearkening  to  his  coimsel : 
he  also  was  greatly  ashamed  to  think  that 
this  gentleman's  arguments,  flowing  only 
from  the  flesh,  should  have  that  prevalency 
with  him  as  to  cause  him  to  forsake  the  right 
way.  This  done,  he  applied  himself  again  to 
Evangelist  in  words  and  sense  as  follow  :  — 

Ckr.  Sir,  what  think  you  f  Is  there  hope? 
Hay  I  now  go  back,  and  go  up  to  the  Wicket- 
gate  ?  Shall  I  not  be  abandoned  for  this, 
and  sent  back  from  thence  ashamed  7  I  am 
Sony  I  have  hearkened  to  this  man's  counsel. 
But  may  my  sin  be  forgiven  7 

Evan.  Then  said  Evangelist  to  him.  Thy 
sin  is  very  great,  for  by  it  thou  hast  com- 
mitted two  evils :  thou  hast  forsaken  the 
?ray  that  is  good,  to  tiead  in  forbidden  paths. 
Tet  will  the  man  at  the  gate  receive  thee, 
for  he  has  good- will  for  men  ;  only,  said  he, 
take  heed  that  thou  turn  not  aside  again, 
"lest  thou  perish  from  the  way  when  his 
wrath  is  kindled  but  a  Uttle "  (Pa.  iL  12). 
Then  did  Christian  address  hiinself  to  go 
back;  and  Evangelist,  after  he  had  kissed 
him,  gave  him  one  smile,  and  bid  him  God- 
speed. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  WIOKZT-aATB. 

So  Christian  went  on  with  haste,  neither 
spake  he  to  any  man  by  the  way ;  nor,  if 
any  asked  him,  would  he  vouchsafe  them  an 
answer.  He  weut  like  one  that  was  all  the 
while  treading  on  forbidden  ground,  and 
could  by  no  means  think  himself  safe  till 
again  he  was  got  into  the  way  which  he  left* 
to  follow  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman's  counsel. 
So,  in  process  of  time.  Christian  got  up  to  the 
gate.  Now,  over  the  gate  there  was  written, 
**  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opeaed  unto  you" 
(Matt.  viL  7X 

He  knocked,  therefore,  more  than  once  or 
twice,  saying,  — 

May  I  now  enter  here  ?    Will  he  within 
Open  to  sorry  me,  though  I  have  been 
An  imdeserving  rebel  ?    Then  shall  I 
Not  ML  to  sii^  his  lasting  prsise  on  high. 


At  last  there  came  a  grave  person  to  the 
gate,  named  Good- will,  who  adced  who  was 
there?  and  whence  he  came 7  and  what  he 
would  have  7 

Qir.  Here  is  a  poor  burdened  sinner.  I 
come  from  the  Ci^  of  Destruction^  but  am 
going  to  Mount  Zion,  that  I  may  be  delivered 
from  the  wmth  to  come.  X  would,  therefore, 
sir,  since  I  am  informed  that  by  Uiis  gate  is 
the  way  thither,  know  if  you  are  willing  to 
let  me  in. 

Good^wUX,  I  am  willing  with  all  my  heart, 
said  he  ;  and  with  that  he  opened  the  gate. 

So  when  Christian  was  stepping  in,  the 
other  gave  him  a  pull.  Then  said  Christian, 
What  means  that  7  The  other  told  him  :  A 
little  distance  from  this  gate  there  is  erected 
a  strong  castle,  of  which  Beelzebub  is  the 
captain  ;  from  thence  both  he  and  they  that 
are  with  him  shoot  arrows  at  those  that  come 
up  to  this  gate,  if  haply  they  may  die  before 
they  can  enter  in. 

Then  said  Christian,  I  rejoice  and  trembK 
So  when  he  was  got  in,  the  man  of  the  gate 
asked  him  who  directed  him  thither. 

Chr,  Evangelist  bid  me  come  hither  and 
knock  (as  I  did) ;  and  he  said  that  you,  sir, 
would  tell  me  what  I  must  do. 

(rood-tp.  An  open  door  is  set  before  thee, 
and  no  man  can  shut  it 

Chr,  Now  I  begin  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
my  hazards. 

Goodrw.  But  how  is  it  that  you  came 
alone? 

Ckr.  Because  none  of  my  neighbors  saw 
their  danger  as  I  saw  mine. 

Good-w,  Did  any  of  them  know  of  your 
coming? 

Chr,  Yes ;  my  wife  and  children  saw  me 
at  the  first,  and  called  after  me  to  turn  again  : 
also,  some  of  my  neighbors  stood  crying  and 
calling  after  me  to  return  :  but  I  put  my 
fingers  in  my  ears,  and  so  came  on  my  way. 

Good-w,  But  did  none  of  them  follow  you, 
to  persuade  you  to  go  back  7 

C%r.  Yes,  both  Obstinate  and  Pliable  ; 
but  when  they  saw  that  they  could  not  pre- 
vail, Obstinate  went  railing  back,  but  Pliable 
came  with  me  a  little  way. 

Good-w.  But  why  did  he  not  come  through  7 

Chr,  We,  indeed,  came  both  together  un- 
til we  came  at  the  Slough  of  Despond,  intjO 
the  which  we  also  suddenly  fell.  And  then 
was  my  neighbor  Pliable  discouraged,  and 
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would  not  Tenture  farther.  Wherefore,  getr 
ting  out  again,  on  tijat  side  next  to  his  own 
house,  he  told  me  I  should  possess  the  brave 
country  alone  for  him  ;  so  he  went  his  way, 
and  I  came  mine,  —  he  after  Obstinate,  and  I 
to  this  gate. 

Oood-w.  Then  said  Qood-will,  Alas,  poor 
man  !  is  the  celestial  glory  of  so  little  esteem 
with  him,  that  he  counteth  it  not  worth  run- 
ning the  hazards  of  a  few  difficulties  to  ob- 
tain it  ? 

Chr.  Truly,  said  Christian,  I  have  said 
the  truth  of  Pliable ;  and  if  I  should  also 
say  all  the  truth  of  myself,  it  will  appear 
there  is  no  betterment  l)etwixt  him  and  my- 
self. It  is  tnie,  he  went  back  to  his  own 
house,  but  I  also  turned  aside  to  go  in  the 
way  of  death,  being  persuaded  thereto  by  the 
carnal  arguments  of  one  Mr.  Worldly  Wise- 
man. 

Oood-w,  O,  did  he  light  upon  you? 
What !  he  would  have  had  you  a-sought  for 
ease  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Legality !  They 
are  both  of  them  a  very  cheat  But  did  you 
take  his  counsel  ? 

Chr,  Yes,  as  far  as  I  durst  I  went  to 
find  out  Mr.  Legality,  until  I  thought  that 
the  mountain  that  stands  by  his  house  would 
have  fallen  upon  my  head  ;  wherefore,  there 
I  was  forced  to  stop. 

Good-w,  That  mountain  has  been  the 
death  of  many,  and  will  be  the  death  of 
many  more ;  it  is  well  you  escaped  being 
by  it  dashed  in  pieces. 

C^r,  Why,  truly,  I  do  not  know  what  had 
become  of  me  there,  had  not  Evangelist  hap- 
pily met  me  again,  as  I  was  musing  in  the 
midst  of  my  dumps  ;  but  it  was  Qod's  meiicy 
that  he  came  to  me  again,  for  else  I  had 
ilever  come  hither.  But  now  I  am  come, 
such  a  one  as  I  am,  more  fit,  indeed,  for 
death  by  that  mountain,  than  thus  to  stand 
talking  with  my  Lord.  But,  O,  what  a 
favor  is  this  to  me,  that  yet  I  am  admitted 
entrance  here ! 

Good-xo,  We  make  no  objections  against 
any,  notwithstanding  all  that  they  have  done 
before  they  come  hither.  They  are  "  in  no 
wise  cast  out "  (John  vi.  37)  ;  and  therefore, 
'good  Christian,  come  a  little  way  with  me, 
and  I  will  teach  thee  about  the  way  thou 
must  go.  Look  before  thee ;  dost  thou  see 
tins  Harrow  way?  TluU  is  the  way  thou 
must  go.    It  was  cast  up  by  the  patriarchs, 


prophets,  Christ,  and  his  Apostles ;  and  it  is 
as  straight  as  arule  can  make  it  This  is  the 
way  thou  must  go. 

Ckr,  But,  said  Christian,  are  there  no 
turnings  or  windings,  by  which  a  stranger 
may  lose  his  way  ? 

Ooodrte.  Yes,  there  are  many  ways  butt 
down  upon  this,  and  they  are  crooked  and 
wide.  But  thus  thou  mayest  distinguish  the 
right  from  the  wrong,  the  right  only  being 
straight  and  narrow  (Matt  vii.  14). 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  Christian 
asked  him  further  if  he  could  not  help  him 
off  with  his  burden  that  was  upon  his  back ; 
for  as  yet  he  had  not  got  rid  thereof,  nor 
could  he  by  any  means  get  it  off  without 
help. 

He  told  him,  As  to  thy  burden,  be  content 
to  bear  it,  until  thou  comest  to  the  place  of 
deliverance ;  for  there  it  will  fall  firom  thy 
back  of  itself. 

Then  Christian  began  to  gird  up  his  loins, 
and  to  address  himself  to  his  journey.  So 
the  other  told  him,  that  by  that  he  was  gone 
some  distance  from  the  gate,  he  would  come 
at  the  house  of  the  Interpreter,  at  whose 
door  he  should  knock,  and  he  would  show 
him  excfellent  things.  Then  Christian  took 
his  leave  of  his  friend,  and  he  again  bid  him 
Qod-speed. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  INTKRPRBTEB'S  HOUSB. 

Trek  he  went  on  till  he  came  to  the  house 
of  the  Interpreter,  where  he  knocked  over 
and  over.  At  last  one  came  to  the  door,  and 
asked  who  was  there. 

Chr,  Sir,  here  is  a  traveller,  who  was  bid 
by  an  acquaintance  of  the  goodman  of  this 
house  to  call  here  for  my  profit :  I  would 
therefore  speak  with  the  master  of  the  house: 
So  he  called  for  the  master  of  the  house; 
who,  after  a  little  time,  came  to  Christiaiii 
and  asked  him  what  he  would  have. 

Chr.  Sir,  said  Christian,  I  am  a  man  that 
am  come  from  the  City  of  Destruction,  and 
am  going  to  Mount  Zion  ;  and  I  was  told  hj 
the  man  that  stands  at  the  gate  at  the  head 
of  this  way,  that  if  I  called  here,  you  would 
show  me  excellent  things,  such  as  would  be* 
help  to  me  on  my  journey. 
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Inter.  Then  said  the  Interpreter,  Come  in  ; 
I  will  show  that  which  will  be  profitable  to 
thee.  So  he  commanded  his  man  to  light 
the  candle,  and  bid  Christian  follow  him. 
So  he  had  him  into  a  private  room,  and  bid 
lus  man,  open  a  door ;  the  which  when  he 
had  done,  Christian  saw  the  picture  of  a  very 
grave  person  hang  np  against  the  wall ;  and 
this  was  the  fashion  of  it :  It  had  eyes  lifted 
np  to  heaven,  the  best  of  books  in  his  hand, 
the  law  of  truth  waa  written .  upon  his  lips, 
die  world  was  behind  his  back  ;  he  stood  as 
if  he  pleaded  with  men,  and  a  crown  of  gold 
did  hang  over  his  head. 

Ckr,  Then  said  Christian,  What  meaneth 
thist 

Inter.  The  man  whose  picture  this  is,  is 
one  of  a  thousand.  He  can  beget  children 
(1  Cor.  iv.  15),  travail  in  birth  with  children 
(GaL  iv.  19),  and  nurse  them  himself  when 
they  are  bom.  And  whereas  thou  seest  him 
with  his  eyes  lift  up  to  heaven,  the  best  of 
books  in  his  hand,  and  the  law  of  truth  writ 
on  his  lips  ;  it  is  to  show  thee  that  his  work 
is  to  know  and  unfold  dark  things  to  sinners, 
even  as  also  thou  seest  him  stand  as  if  he 
pleaded  with  men :  and  whereas  thou  seest 
the  world  as  cast  behind  him,  and  that  a 
%  crown  hangs  over  lus  head  ;  that  is  to  show 
thee  that  slighting  and  despising  the  things 
that  are  present,  for  the  love  that  he  hath  to 
his  Msster^s  service,  he  is  sure  in  the  world 
that  comes  next  to  have  glory  for  his  reward. 
Now,  said  the  Interpreter,  I  have  showed 
thee  this  picture  first,  because  the  man  whose 
picture  this  is,  is  the  only  man  whom  the 
Lord  of  tlfe  place  whither  thou  art  going 
hath  authorized  to  be  thy  guide,  in  all  diffi- 
cult places  thou  mayest  meet  with  in  the 
way.  Wherefore,  take  good  heed  to  what  I 
have  showed  thee,  and  bear  well  in  thy  mind 
what  thou  hast  seen,  lest  in  thy  journey  thou 
meet  with  some  that  pretend  to  lead  thee 
right,  but  their  way  goes  down  to  deatL 

Then  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  into  a  very  large  parlor  that  was  full  of 
dust, because  never  swept;  the  which  after 
he  had  reviewed  a  little  while,  the  Inter- 
preter called  for  a  man  to  sweep.  Kow, 
when  he  began  to  sweep,  the  dust  began  so 
abundantly  to  fly  about,  that  Christian  had 
I  almost  therewith  been  choked.  Then  said 
the  Interpreter  to  a  damsel  that  stood  by, 
&ing  hidier  the  water,  and  sprinkle  the 


room  ;  the  which  when  she  had  done,  it  was 
swept  and  cleansed  with  pleasure. 

ckr.  Then  said  Christian,  What  means 
this? 

Inter.  The  Interpreter  answered.  This  par- 
lor is  the  heart  of  a  man  that  was  never 
sanctified  by  the  sweet  grace  of  the  gospel : 
the  dust  is  his  original  sin  and  inward  cor- 
ruptions, that  have  defiled  the  whole  man. 
He  that  began  to  sweep  at  first,  is  the  Law ; 
but  she  that  brought  water,  and  did  sprinkle 
it,  is  the  QospeL  Now,  whereas  thou  sawest 
that  so  soon  as  the  first  b^^an  to  sweep,  the 
dust  did  so  fly  about  that  the  room  could 
not  by  him  be  cleansed,  but  that  thou  wast 
almost  choked  therewith  ;  this  is  to  show 
thee,  that  the  law,  instead  of  cleansing  the 
heart  (by  its  working)  from  sin,  doth  revive, 
put  strength  into,  and  increase  it  in  the  soul, 
even  as  it  doth  discover  and  forbid  it ;  for  it 
doth  not  give  power  to  subdue  (Rom.  vii.  9  ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  56  ;  Rom.  v.  20). 

Again,  as  thou  sawest  the  damsel  sprinkle 
the  room  with  water,  upon  which  it  was 
cleansed  with  pleasure  ;  this  is  to  show  thee, 
that  when  the  gospel  comes  in  the  sweet  and 
precious  influences  thereof  to  the  heart,  then, 
I  say,  even  as  thou  sawest  the  damsel  lay  the 
dust  by  sprinkling  the  floor  with  water,  so  is 
sin  vanquished  and  subdued,  and  the  soul 
made  clean  through  the  faith  of  it,  and  con- 
sequently fit  for  the  King  of  glory  to  inhabit 
(John  XV.  3  ;  Eph.  v.  26  ;  Acts  xv.  9  ;  Rom. 
xvi  25,  26  ;  John  xv.  13). 

I  saw,  moreover,  in  my  dream,  that  the 
Interpreter  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  had 
him  into  a  little  room,  where  sat  two  little 
children,  each  one  in  his  chair.  The  name 
of  the  eldest  was  Passion,  and  the  name  of 
the  other  Patient.  Passion  seemed  to  be 
much  discontented,  but  Patience  was  very 
quiet  Then  Christian  asked,  What  is  the 
reason  of  the  discontent  of  Passion  1  The 
Interpreter  answered,  The  governor  of  them 
would  have  him  stay  for  his  best  things  till  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year  ;  but  he  will  have 
all  now.    But  Patience  is  willing  to  wait 

Then  I  saw  that  one  came  to  Passion,  and 
brought  him  a  bag  of  treasure,  and  poured  it 
down  at  his  feet :  the  which  he  took  up  and 
rejoiced  therein,  and  withal  laughed  Patience 
to  scorn.  But  I  beheld  but  a  while,  and  he 
had  lavished  all  away,  and  had  nothing  left 
him  but  rags. 
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Chr,  Then  said  Christian  to  the  Inter- 
preter, Expound  this  matter  more  fully  to 
me. 

Inter.  So  he  said.  These  two  lads  are 
figures  :  Passion,  of  the  men  of  this  world  ; 
and  Patience,  of  the  men  of  that  which  is  to 
Come.  For  as  here  thou  seest,  Passion  will 
have  all  now  this  year,  that  is  to  say,  in  this 
world  ;  so  are  the  men  of  this  world  :  they 
must  have  all  their  good  things  now ;  they 
cannot  stay  till  next  year,  that  is,  until  the 
next  world,  for  their  portion  of  good.  That 
proverb,  "  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two 
in  the  bush,"  is  of  more  authority  with  them 
than  are  all  the  divine  testimonies  of  the  good 
of  the  world  to  come.  But  as  thou  sawest 
that  he  had  quickly  lavished  all  away,  and 
had  presently  left  him  nothing  but  rags  ;  so 
will  it  be  with  all  such  men  at  the  end  of 
this  world. 

Chr.  Then  said  Christian,  Now  I  see  that 
Patience  has  the  best  wisdom,  and  that  upon 
many  accounts.  1.  Because  he  stays  for  the 
best  things.  2.  And  also  because  he  will 
have  the  gloiy  of  his,  when  the  other  has 
nothing  but  nigs. 

Inter.  Nay,  you  may  add  another,  to  wit, 
the  glory  of  the  next  world  will  never  wear 
out ;  but  these  are  suddenly  gone.  There- 
fore Passion  had  not  so  much  reason  to  laugh 
at  Patience,  because  he  had  his  good  things 
first,  as  Patience  will  have  to  laugh  at  Pas- 
sion, because  he  had  his  best  things  last :  for 
first  must  give  place  to  last,  because  last  must 
have  his  time  to  come  ;  but  last  gives  place 
to  nothing,  for  there  is  not  another  to  suc- 
ceed. He,  therefore,  that  hath  his  portion 
first,  must  needs  have  a  time  to  spend  it ; 
but  he  that  hath  his  portion  last,  must  have 
it  lastingly  :  therefore  it  is  said  of  Dives, 
''Thou  in  thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  good 
things,  and  likewise  Lazarus  evil  things  ;  but 
now  he  is  comforted,  and  thou  ait  tor-^ 
mented  "  (Luke  xvi.  25). 

Chr.  Then  I  perceive  it  is  not  best  to  covet 
things  that  are  now,  but  to  wait  for  things  to 
come. 

Inter.  You  eay  truth  :  ^  for  the  things  that 
are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  that  are 
not  seen  are  eternal"  (2  Cor.  iv.  18).  But 
though  this  be  so,  yet  since  things  present 
and  our  fleshy  appetite  are  such  near  neigh- 
bors one  to  another ;  and,  again,  because 
things  to  come  and  carnal  sense  are  such 


stnmgeis  one  to  another ;  therefore  it  is  that' 
the  first  of  these  so  suddenly  fall  into  amity, 
and  that  distance  is  so  continaed  between 
the  second. 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  the  Inter- 
preter took  Christian  by  the  hand  and  led 
him  into  a  place  where  was  a  fire  burning 
against  a  wall,  and  one  standing  by  it,  always 
casting  much  water  upon  it,  to  qu^ich  it ; 
yet  did  the  fire  bum  higgler  and  hotter. 

Then  said  Christian,  What  means  this  ? 

The  Interpreter  answered^  This  fire  is  the 
woric  of  grace  that  is  wrought  in  the  heart ; 
he  that  casts  water  upon  it,  to  extinguish  and 
put  it  out,  is  the  Devil :  but  in  that  thou 
seest  the  ^re  notwithstanding  bum  higher 
and  hotter,  thou  shalt  also  see  the  reason  of 
that.  So  he  had  him  about  to  the  back  side 
of  the  wall,  where  he  saw  a  man  with  a  ves- 
sel of  oil  in  his  hand,  of  the  which  he  did 
also  continually  cast  (but  secretly)  into  the 
fire. 

Then  said  Christian,  What  means  this  ? 

The  Interpreter  answered,  This  is  Christ, 
who  continually,  widi  the  oil  of  his  grace 
(2  Cor.  xiL  9X  maintains  the  work  already 
begun  in  the  heart ;  by  the  means  of  which, 
notwithstanding  what  the  Devil  can  do^  the 
souls  of  his  people  prove  gracious  stilL  And 
in  that  thou  sawest  that  the  man  stood  be- 
hind the  wall  to  maintain  the  fire ;  that  is 
to  teach  thee  that  it  is  hard  for  the  tempted 
to  see  how  this  work  d  grace  is  maintained 
in  the  souL 

I  saw  also  that  the  Interpreter  took  him 
again  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  a  pleas- 
ant place,  where  was  builded  a  Ibtately  pal- 
ace, beautiful  to  behold  ;  at  the  sight  of 
which  Christian  was  greatly  delighted.  He 
saw  also,  upon  the  top  thereof^  certain  per- 
sons walking,  who  were  clothed  all  in  gold. 

Then  said  Christian,  May  we  go  in  thither  ? 
-•  Then  the  Interpreter  took  him  and  led 
him  up  towards  the  door  of  the  palace  ;  and, 
behold,  at  the  door  stood  a  great  company  of 
men,  as  desirous  to  go  in,  but  durst  not 
There  also  sat  a  man  at  a  little  distance  £rom 
the  door,  at  a  table-side,  with  a  book  and  his 
ink-horn  before  him,  to  take  the  name  of 
him  that  should  enter  therein  ;  he  saw  also^ 
that  in  the  doorway  stood  many  men  in  ar- 
mor, to  keep  it,  being  resolved  to  do  to  the 
men  that  would  enter  what  hurt  and  mis- 
chief they  could.    Now  was  Christian  some- 
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what  in  aiaaxe.  At  lost,  when  every  man 
Waited  back  tost  fear  of  the  armed  men, 
Ghriatiazr  saw  a  man  of  a  very  stout  counte- 
nance come  up  to  the  man  that  aat  there  to 
write,  sayii^  Set  down  my  name,  sir  :  the 
which  when  he  had  done,  he  saw  the  man 
draw  his  sword,  and  pat  an  helmet  upon  his 
head,  and  rush  toward  the  door  of^the  aimed 
men,  who  laid  upon  him  with  deadly  force ; 
hut  the  man,  not  at  all  discounged,  fell  to 
cutting  and  hackii:^  most  fiercely.  So  after 
he  had  received  and  given  many  wounds  to 
those  that  attempted  to  keep  him  out,  he 
cut  his  way  through  them  all,  and  prised 
forward  into  the  palace  (Acts  xiv.  22) ;  at 
which  there  was  a  pleasant  voice  heard  from 
thoee  that  were  within,  even  of  those  that 
walked  upon  the  top  of  the  palftce^  wyiog*  — 

Cbme  in,  come  in  ; 

Steraal  glory  thou  shalt  win. 

So  he  went  in,  and  was  clothed  with  such 
garments  as  they.  Then  Christian  smiled, 
and  said,  I  think  verily  I  know  the  wiAiMiing 
of  thiSb 

Kow,  said  Christian,  let  me  go  hence.  Nay, 
stay,  said  the  Interpreter,  till  I  have  showed 
Uiee  a  little  more,  and  after  that  thou  shalt 
go  on  thy  way.  So  he  took  him  by  the 
hand  again,  and  led  him  into  a  very  dark 
room,  where  there  sat  a  man  in  an  iron  cage. 

Now  the  man,  to  look  on,  seemed  very 
sad  ;  he  sat  with  his  eyes  looking  down  to 
the  ground,  his  hands  folded  together,  and 
he  sighed  as  if  he  would  break  his  heart 
Then  said  Christian,  What  means  thiB  ?  At 
which  the  Interpreter  bid  him  talk  with  the 
man. 

Then  said  Christian  to  the  man,  What  art 
thou  f  The  man  answered,  I  am  what  I  was 
not  once. 

Ckr.  What  wast  thou  once  t 

Man,  The  man  said,  I  was  once  a  fiiir  and 
flourishing  professor,  both  in  mine  own  eyes 
and  also  in  the  eyes  of  others  ;  I  was  once, 
as  I  thought,  lair  for  the  Celestial  City,  and 
had  then  even  joy  at  the  thoughts  that  I 
should  get  thither  (Luke  viiL  13). 

Okr,  Wdl,  but  what  art  thou  now  ? 

JtfM.  I  am  now  a  man  of  despair,  and  am 
shut  up  in  it,  as  in  this  iron  cage.  I  cannot 
get  out ;  O,  now  I  cannot ! 

dr.  But  bow  earnest  thou  in  this  eondi- 
tionl 

I  left  off  to  watch  and  be  eober ;  I 
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laid  the  reins  upon  the  neck  of  my  lusts  ;  I 
sinned  against  the  light  of  the  word  and  the 
goodness  of  Qod  ;  I  have  grieved  the  Spirit, 
and  he  is  gone  ;  I  tempted  the  Devil,  and  he 
is  come  to  me  ;  I  have  provoked  God  to. 
anger,  and  he  has  left  me  ;  I  have  so  hajd-i 
ened  my  heart  that  I  cannot  repent.  ^ 

Then  said'  Christian  to  the  Interpreter, 
But  is  there  no  hope  for  such  a  man  as  this  } 
Ask  him,  said  the  Interpreter.  Nay,  said 
Christian,  pray,  sir,  do  you. 

Inter.  Then  said  the  Interpreter,  Is  there 
no  hope,  but  you  must  be  kept  in  the  iron 
cage  of  despair } 

MaoL  No,  none  at  alL 

Inter.  Why,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  is  very 
pitifuL 

Man,  1  have  crucified  him  to  myself 
a&esh  (Heb.  vi  6)  ;  I  have  despised  his  per- 
son (Luke  xix.  14);  I  have  despised  his 
righteousness  ;  I  have  "  counted  his  blood  an 
unholy  thing "  ;  I  have  ^  done  despite  to  > 
the  Spirit  of  grace"  (Heb.  x.  26,  29)  :  there- 
fore I  have  shut  myself  out  of  all  the  prom- 
ises, and  there  now  remains  to  me  nothing 
but  threatenings,  dreadful  threateniugs,  fear- 
ful threatenings  of  certain  judgment  and 
fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  me  as  * 
an  adversary. 

Inter.  For  what  did  you  bring  yourself 
into  this  condition  ? 

Man,  For  the  lusts,  pleasures,  and  profits 
of  this  world  ;  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  I 
did  then  promise  myself  much  delight ;  but    . 
now  every  one  of  those  things  also  bite  m^ 
and  gnaw  me  like  a  burning  worm. 

Inter,  But  canst  thou  not  now  repent  and 
turn) 

Man,  Gk)d  hath  denied  me  repentance. 
His  word  gives  me  no  encouragement  to  be- 
lieve ;  yea,  himself  hath  shut  me  up  in  this 
iron  cage  ;  nor  can  all  the  men  in  the  world 
let  me  out  0  eternity  1  eternity  !  how  shall 
I  grapple  with  the  misery  that  I  must  meet 
with  in  eternity ! 

Inter.  Then  said  the  Interpreter  to  Chris- 
tian, Let  this  man's  nusery  be  remembered 
by  thee,  and  be  an  everlasting  caution  to 
thee. 

C&r.  Well,  said  Christian,  this  is  fearful ! 
Qod  help  me  to  watch  and  be*  sober,  and  to 
pray  that  I  may  shun  the  cause  of  this  man's 
misery.  Sir,  is  it  not  time  for  me  to  go  on 
my  way  now  7 
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Inter,  Tany  till  I  sball  show  thee  one 
thing  more,  and  then  thou  shalt  go  on  thy 
way. 

So  he  took  Christian  by  the  hand  again, 
and  led  him  into  a  chamber,  where  there  was 
one  rising  out  of  bed  ;  and  as  he  put  on  bis  rai- 
ment he  shook  and  trembled.  Then  said  Chris- 
tian, Why  doth  this  man  thus  tremble  1  The 
Intcorpreter  then  bid  him  tell  to  Christian  the 
reason  of  his  so  doing.  So  he  began,  and  said, 
This  night,  as  I  was  in  my  sleep,  I  dreamed, 
and,  behold,  the  heavens  grew  exceeding 
black ;  also  it  thundered  and  lightened  in 
most  fearful  wise,  that  it  put  me  into  an 
agony.  So  I  looked  up  in  my  dream,  and 
saw  the  clouds  rack  at  an  unusual  rate  ; 
upon  which  I  heard  a  great  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  and  saw  also  a  Man  sit  upon  a 
cloud,  attended  with  the  thousands  of  heav- 
en :  they  were  all  in  flaming  fire ;  also  the 
heavens  were  on  a  burning  flame.  I  heard 
then  a  voice  saying,  '^  Arise,  ye  dei^  and 
come  to  judgment !  *  and  with  that  the  rocks 
rent,  the  graves  opened,  and  the  dead  that 
were  therein  came  forth.  Some  of  them 
were  exceeding  glad,  and  looked  upward  ; 
and  some  sought  to  hide  themselves  under 
the  mountains  (1  Cor.  xv.  52 ;  1  Thess.  iv. 
16  ;  Jude  14  ;  2  Thess.  i  7,  8  ;  John  v.  28, 
29  ;  Rev.  xx.  11-14  ;  Isa.  xxvL  21  ;  Dan. 
viL  10;  Ps.  xcv.  1-3;  Mic  viL  16,  17). 
Then  I  saw  the  Man  that  sat  upon  the  cloud 
open  the  book  and  bid  the  world  draw  near. 
Yet  there  was,  by  reason  of  a  fierce  flame 
which  issued  out  and  came  from  before  him, 
a  convenient  distance  betwixt  him  and  them, 
as  betwixt  the  Judge  and  the  prisoners  at 
the  bar  (Mai.  iii.  2,  3  ;  Dan.  vii  9,  10).  I 
heard  it  also  proclaimed  to  them  that  attended 
on  the  Man  that  sat  on  the  cloud,  *'  Gtather 
together  the  tares,  the  chaif,  and  stubble,  and 
cast  them  into  the  burning  lake  "  (Matt  iii 
12,  xiii  30  ;  Mai.  iv.  1).  And  with  that  the 
bottomless  pit  opened,  just  whereabout  I 
stood ;  out  of  the  mouth  of  which  there 
came,  in  an  abundant  manner,  smoke,  and 
coals  of  fire,  with  hideous  noises.  It  was 
also  said  to  the  same  persons,  "  Gather  my 
wheat  into  the  gamer  "  (Luke  iii.  17).  And 
with  that  I  saw  many  catched  up,  and  carried 
away  into  the'  clouds  ;  but  I  was  left  behind 
(1  Thess.  iv.  16,  17).  I  also  sought  to  hide 
myself,  but  I  could  not ;  for  the  Man  that 
sat  upon  the  doud  still  kept  his  eye  upon 


me  :  my  sins  also  came  into  my  mind,  and 
my  conscience  did  accuse  me  on  every  side 
(BonL  ii  14,  15).  Upon  this  I  awakened 
from  my  sleep. 

Chr,  But  what  was  it  that  made  you  so 
afraid  of  this  sight  ? 

Man.  Why,  I  thou^t  that  the  day  of 
judgment  was  come,  and  that  I  was  not 
ready  for  it ;  but  this  frighted  me  moat, 
that  the  angels  gathered  up  several,  and  left 
me  behind  ;  also  the  pit  of  hell  opened  her 
mouth  just  where  I  stood.  My  ccmscienoe, 
too,  affected  me ;  and,  as  I  thought,  the 
Judge  had  always  his  eye  upon  me,  showing 
indignation  in  his  countenance. 

Then  said  the  Interpreter  to  Christian, 
Hast  thou  conndered  all  these  things  ? 

Chr.  Yes,  and  they  put  me  in  hope  and 
fear. 

Inter.  Well,  keep  all   things  so  in  th j 
mind  that  they  may  be  as  a  goad  in  thy 
aides^  to  prick  thee  forward  in  the  way  thon 
must  go.    Then  Christian  began  to  ^id  up 
his  loins,  and  to  address  himself  to  his  joui^ 
ney.    Then  said  the  Interpreter,  The  Com- 
forter be  always  with  tl|ee,  good  Christian, 
to  guide  thee  in  the  way  that  leads  to  the 
City.    So  Christian  went  on  his  way^  say- 
ings- 
Here  I  have  seen  things  nre  and  profitable ; 
TUngs  pleasant,  dreadful,  thmgs  to  make  ma  stable 
In  what  I  have  began  to  take  in  hand  : 
Then  let  me  think  on  them,  and  nndentand 
Wherefore  they  show'd  me  were  ;  and  let  me  he 
Thankful,  0  good  Interpreter  !  to  thee. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CROSS  AND  THE  CONTRAST. 

Now  I  aaw  in  my  dream  that  the  highway, 
up  which  Christian  was  to  go,  waa  fenced  on 
either  side  with  a  wall,  and  that  wall  was 
called  Salvation  (Isa.  xxri.  1).  Up  this  way, 
therefore,  did  burdened  Christian  ran,  but 
not  without  great  difficulty,  because  of  the 
load  on  his  back. 

He  ran  thus  till  he  came  at  a  place  some- 
what ascending ;  and  upon  that  place  stood 
a  Cross,  and  a  little  below,  in  the  bottom,  a 
Sepulchre.  So  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that 
just  as  Christian  came  up  with  the  Cross,  his 
burden  loosed  irom  off  hLs  shoulders,  and  f^ 
fix>m  off  his  back,  and  b^;an  to  tumble,  and 
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80  contmned  to  do,  till  it  came  to  the  mouth 
of  the  SepolchKy  where  it  fell  in,  and  I  saw 
it  no  moKy)^ 

Then  ms  Christian  glad  and  lightsome, 
and  said,  with  a  merry  heart,  He  hath  given 
me  rest  hy  his  sorrow,  and  life  hy  his 
death.  Then  he  stood  still  awhile  to  look 
and  wonder ;  for  it  was  very  surprising  to 
him  that  the  sight  of  the  Cross  should  thus 
ease  him  of  his  burden.  He  looked,  there- 
fore, and  looked  again,  even  till  the  springs 
that  were  in  his  head  sent  the  waters  down 
Mb  cheeks  (Zech.  xii.  10).  Now,  as  he  stood 
looking  and  weepng,  behold,  three  Shining 
Ones  came  to  him  and  saluted  him  with, 
*^  Peace  be  to  thee."  So  the  first  said  to  him, 
"Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee"  (Mark  ii.  fi)  ; 
the  second  stripped  him  of  his  rags,  and 
clothed  him  with  change  of  raiment  (Zech. 
iiL  4) ;  the  third  also  set  a  mark  on  his 
forehead,  and  gave  him  a  roll  with  a  seal 
npon  it  (Eph.  L  I3),'which  he  bade  him  look 
on  as  he  ran,  and  that  he  should  give  it  in  at 
the  Celestial  Gate  :  so  they  went  their  way. 
Then  Christian  gave  three  leaps  for  joy,  and 
went  on  singing,  — 

Thus  far  T  did  come  laden  with  my  sin  ; 
Nor  could  aught  ease  the  grief  that  I  was  in 
Till  I  came  hither.    What  a  place  is  this  ! 
Must  here  be  the  beginning  of  my  bliss  ? 
Most  here  the  burden  fall  from  off  my  back  ? 
Must  here  the  strings  that  bound  it  to  me  crack  ? 
Blest  CroM !  blest  Sepulchre  !  blest  rather  be 
The  Man  that  there  was  put  to  shame  for  me  ! 

I  saw  then  in  my  dream,  that  he  went  on 
thns,  even  until  he  came  at  a  bottom,  where 
he  saw,  a  little  out  of  the  way,  three  men 
&8t  asleep,  with  fetters  upon  their  heels. 
The  name  of  the  one  was  Simple,  another 
Sloth,  and  the  third  Presumption. 

Christian  then  seeing  them  lie  in  this  case, 
went  to  them,  if  peradventure  he  might 
awake  them,  and  cried.  You  are  like  them 
that  sleep  on  the  top  of  a  mast  (Prov.  xxilL 
34),  for  the  Dead  Sea  is  under  you,  —  a  gulf 
that  hath  no  bottom  :  awake,  therefore,  and 
come  away  ;  be  willing  also,  and  I  will  help 
yon  off  with  your  irons.  He  also  told  them. 
If  he  that "  goeth  about  like  a  roaring  lion  " 
comes  by,  you  will  certainly  become  a  prey 
to  his  teeth  (1  Pet  v.  8).  With  that  they 
looked  upon  him,  and  b^;an  to  reply  in  this 
sort :  Simple  said,  I  see  no  danger.  Sloth 
said.  Yet  a  little  more  sleep  I   And  Presump- 
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tion  said.  Every  fat  must  stand  upon  its  own 
bottom  ;  what  is  the  answer  else  that  I 
should  give  thee?  And  so  they  lay  down 
to  sleep  again,  and  Christian  went  on  his 
way. 

Yet  was  he  troubled  to  think  that  men  in 
that  danger  should  so  little  esteem  the  kind- 
ness of  him  that  so  freely  offered  to  help 
them,  both  by  awakening  of  them,  counselling 
of  them,  and  proffering  to  help  them  off  with 
their  irons.  And  as  he  was  troubled  there- 
about, he  espied  two  men  come  tumbling 
over  the  wall  on  the  left  hand  of  the  narrow 
way ;  and  they  made  up  apace  to  him.  The 
name  of  the  one  was  Formalist,  and  the 
name  of  the  other  H3rpocrisy.  So,  as  I  said, 
they  drew  up  unto  him,  who  thus  entered 
with  them  into  discourse. 

Chr.  Gentlemen,  whence  came  you,  and 
whither  go  you? 

Form,  and  Hyp,  We  were  bom  in  the  land 
of  Vain-glory,  and  are  going  for  praise  to 
Mount  Zion. 

Chr,  Why  came  you  not  in  at  the  gate 
which  standeth  at  the  beginning  of  the  way  ? 
Know  you  not  that  it  is  written,  that  "  he 
that  cometh  not  in  by  the  door,  but  climbeth 
up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a 
robber"  ?  (John  x.  I.) 

Form,  and  Hyp,  They  said,  that  to  go  to 
the  gate  for  entrance  was,  by  all  their  coun- 
tr3rmen,  counted  too  far  about ;  and  that^ 
therefore,  their  usual  way  was  to  make  a 
short  cut  of  it,  and  to  dimb  over  the  wall, 
as  they  had  done. 

Chr.  But  will  it  not  be  counted  a  trespass 
against  the  Lord  of  the  city  whither  we  are 
bound,  thus  to  violate  his  revealed  will  ? 

Form,  and  Hyp.  They  told  him,  that,  as  for 
that,  he  needed  not  trouble  his  head  there- 
about ;  for  what  they  did  they  had  custom 
for,  and  could  produce,  if  need  were,  testi- 
mony that  would  witness  it,  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years'. 

Chr.  But,  said  Christian,  will  your  practice 
stand  a  trial  at  law  ? 

Form,  and  Hyp.  They  told  him  that  cus- 
tom, it  being  of  so  long  a  standing  as  above 
a  thousand  years,  would,  doubtless,  now  be 
admitted  as  a  thing  legal  by  any  impartial 
judge.  And  beside,  said  they,  if  we  get 
into  the  way,  what 's  matter  which  way  we 
get  in  ?  If  we  are  in,  we  are  in.  Thou  art 
but  in  the  way,  who,  as  we  perceive,  came  in 
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at  the  gate ;  and  we  are  also  in  the  way,  that 
came  tumbling  over  the  wall :  wherein,  now, 
Im  thy  condition  better  than  oun  7 

Chr.  I  walk  by  the  rale  of  my  Master ; 
you  walk  by  the  rude  working  of  your  fan- 
cies. You  are  counted  thieves  already  by 
the  Lord  of  the  way  ;  therefore  I  doubt  you 
will  not  be  found  true  men  at  the  end  of  the 
way.  You  come  in  by  yourselyes,  without 
his  direction ;  and  shall  go  out  by  yourselves, 
without  his  mercy. 

To  this  they  made  him  but  little  answer ; 
only  they  bid  him  look  to  himselfl  Then  I 
saw  that  they  went  on,  every  man  in  his 
way,  without  much  conference  one  with  an- 
other, save  that  these  two  men  told  Christian 
that,  as  to  laws  and  ordinances,  they  doubted 
not  but  they  should  as  conscientiously  do 
them  as  he*  Therefore,  said  they,  we  see 
not  wherein  thou  diflferest  from  us,  but  by 
the  coat  that  is  on  thy  back,  which  was,  as 
we  trow,  given  thee  by  «>ii^  of  thy  nd^h- 
bors  to  hide  the  shame  of  thy  nakedness. 

Chr,  By  laws  and  ordinances  you  will  not 
be  saved,  since  you  came  not  in  by  the  door 
(Gal.  ii.  16).  And  as  for  this  coat  that  is  on 
my  back,  it  was  given  me  by  the  Lord  of  the 
place  whither  I  go  ;  and  that,  as  you  say,  to 
cover  my  nakedness  with.  And  I  take  it  as 
a  token  of  his  kindness  to  me ;  for  I  had 
nothing  but  rags  before.  And  besides,  thus 
I  comfort  myself  as  I  go  :  Surely,  think  I, 
when  I  come  to  the  gsA/o  of  the  City,  the 
Lord  thereof  will  know  me  for  good,  since  I 
have  his  coat  on  my  back,  — a  coat  that  he 
gave  me  freely  in  the  day  that  he  stripped 
me  of  my  rags.  I  have,  moreover,  a  mark 
in  my  forehead,  of  which,  perhaps,  you  have 
taken  no  notice ;  which  one  of  my  Lord's 
most  intimate  associates  fixed  there  in  the 
day  that  my  burden  fell  off  my  shoulders.  I 
will  tell  you,  moreover,  that  I  had  then  given 
me  a  roll,  sealed,  to  comfort  me  by  reading 
as  I  go  on  the  way  ;  I  was  also  bid  to  give 
it  in  at  the  Celestial  Qate,  in  token  of  my 
certain  going  in  after  it :  all  which  things,  I 
doubt,  you  want,  and  want  them  because  you 
came  not  in  at  the  gate. 

To  these  things  they  gave  him  no  answer ; 
only  they  looked  upon  eaah  other  and 
laughed.  Then  I  saw  that  they  went  on  all, 
save  that  Christian  kept  before,  who  had  no 
more  talk  but  with  himself,  and  tlyt  some- 
times sighingly,  and  sometimes  comfortably : 


also  he  would  be  often  reading  in  the  loU, 
that  one  of  the  Shining  Ones  gave  him,  bf 
which  he  was  refreshed. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  HILL  DIFFICUIAT. 

I  BEHELD,  then,  that  they  all  went  on  till 
they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  Hill  Difficulty, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  spring.  There 
were  also  in  the  same  place  two  other  ways, 
besides  that  which  came  straight  from  the 
gate :  one  turned  to  the  left  hand,  and  the 
other  to  the  right,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill ; 
but  the  narrow  way  lay  right  up  the  hill, 
and  the  name  of  the  going  up  the  side  of  the 
hill  is  called  Difficulty.  Christian  now  went 
to  the  spring,  and  drank  thereof,  to  refresh 
himself  (Isa.  zlix.  10) ;  and  then  begpn  to  go 
up  the  hill,  saying,  — 

The  hill,  though  high,  I  covet  to  ascend, — 

The  difficulty  will  not  me  offend ; 

For  I  perceive  the  way  to  life  lies  here. 

Come,  plnck  up  heart,  let  *s  neither  faint  nor  fear ! 

Better,  though  difficult,  the  right  way  to  go. 

Than  wrong,  though  easy,  where  the  end  in  woe. 

The  other  two  also  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill ;  but  when  they  saw  that  the  hill  was 
steep  and  high,  and  that  there  were  two  other 
Ways  to  go ;  and  supposing  also  that  these 
two  ways  might  meet  again,  with  that  up 
which  Christian  went,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hill ;  therefore  they  were  resolved  to  go 
in  those  ways.  Now,  the  name  of  one  of 
those  ¥rays  was  Danger,  and  the  name  of  the 
other  Destraction.  So  the  one  took  the  way 
which  is  called  Danger,  which  led  him  into  a 
great  wood  ;  and  the  other  took  directly  up 
the  way  to  Destraction,  which  led  him  into 
a  wide  field,  full  of  dark  mountains,  where 
he  stumbled  and  fell,  and  rose  no  more. 

I  looked,  then,  after  Christian,  to  see  him 
go  up  the  hill,  where  I  perceived  he  fell 
from  running  to  going,  and  from  going  to 
clambering  upon  his  hands  and  his  knees, 
because  of  the  steepness  of  the  place.  Now 
about  the  midway  to  the  top  of  the  hill  was 
a  pleasant  arbor,  made  by  the  Lord  of  the 
hill  for  the  refreshing  of  weary  traveUeis  ; 
thither,  therefore.  Christian  go^  where  also 
he  sat  down  to  rest  him.  Then  he  pulled 
his  roll  out  of  his  bosom,  and  read  therein  to 
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his  comfort ;  he  also  now  began  afresh  to 

take  a  review  of  the  coat  or  garment  that  was 
given  him  as  he  stood  by  the  Croee.  Thus 
pleasing  himself  awhile,  he  at  last  fell  into  a 
slmuber,  and  thence  into  a  fast  sleep,  which 
detained  him  in  that  place  until  it  was  almost 
night ;  and  in  his  sleep  his  roll  fell  out  of 
his  hand.  Now,  as  he  was  sleeping,  there 
came  one  to  him  and  awaked  him,  saying, 
**  Qo  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard  ;  consider  her 
ways,  and  be  wise  "  (Prov.  vL  6).  And  with 
that  Christian  started  up,  and  sped  him  on 
his  way,  and  went  apace,  till  he  came  to  the 
top  of  the  hilL 

,  Now,  when  he  was  got  up  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  there  came  two  men  running  to  meet 
him  amain  ;  the  name  of  the  one  was  Timo- 
rous, and  of  the  other  Mistrust :  to  whom 
Christian  said,  Sirs,  what's  th»  matter? 
Ton  run  the  wrong  way.  Timorous  an- 
swered, that  they  were  going  to  the  City  of 
Zion,  and  had  got  up  that  difficult  place. 
But,  said  he,  the  further  we  go,  the  more 
danger  we  meet  with  ;  wherefore  we  turned, 
and  are  going  back  again. 
•  Tes,  said  Mistrust,  for  just  before  us  lie  a 
couple  of  lions  in  the  way,  whether  sleeping 
or  waking  we  know  not ;  and  we  could  not 
think,  if  we  came  within  reach,  but  they 
would  presentlj  puU  us  in  pieces. 

Chr.  Then  said  Christian,  You  make  me 
afraid ;  but  whither  shall  I  fly  to  be  safe  ? 
If  I  go  back  to  my  own  count^,  (hat  is  pre- 
pared for  fire  and  brimstone,  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly perish  there ;  if  I  can  get  to  the  Celes- 
tial Ci^,  I  am  sure  to  be  in  safety  there.  I 
most  venture.  To  go  back  is  nothing  but 
death ;  to  go  forward  is  fear  of  death,  and 
life  everlasting  beyond  it  I  will  yet  go  for- 
ward. So  Miatrost  and  Timorous  ran  down 
the  hill,  and  Christian  went  on  his  way. 
But,  thinking  again  of  what  he  had  heard 
from  the  men,  he  felt  in  his  bosom  for  his 
roll,  that  he  might  read  therein,  and  be  com- 
forted ;  but  he  felt,  and  found  it  not !  Then 
was  Christian  in  great  distress,  and  knew  not 
what  to  do  ;  for  he  wanted  that  which  used 
to  relieve  him,  and  that  which  should  have 
been  his  pass  into  the  Celestial  City.  Here, 
therefore,  he  began  to  be  much  perplexed, 
and  knew  not  what  to  do.  At  last  he  be- 
thought himself  that  he  had  slept  in  the  ar- 
bor that  is  on  the  side  of  the  hill ;  and,  fall- 
ing down  upon  his  knees^  he  asked  God's  for- 


giveness for  that  his  foolish  act,  and  then 
went  back  to  look  for  his  rolL  But  all  the 
way  he  went  back,  who  can  sufficiently  set 
forth  the  sorrow  of  Christian's  heart !  Some- 
times he  sighed,  sometimes  he  wept,  and 
oftentimes  he  chid  himself  for  being  so  fool- 
ish to  fall  asleep  in  that  place,  which  was 
erected  only  for  a  little  refreshment  for  his 
weariness.  Thus,  therefore,  he  went  back, 
carefully  looking  on  this  side  and  on  that, 
all  the  way  as  he  went,  if  happily  he  might 
find  his  roll,  that  had  been  his  comfort  so 
many  times  in  his  journey.  He  went  thus 
till  he  came  again  within  sight  of  the  arbor 
where  he  sat  and  slept ;  but  that  sight  re- 
newed his  sorrow  the  more,  by  bringing 
again,  even  afresh,  his  evil  of  sleeping  into 
his  mind  (Rev.  iL  4,  5).  Thus,  therefora,  he 
now  went  on,  bewailing  bis  sinful  sleep,  say- 
ing, 0  wretched  man  that  I  am,  that  I  should 
sleep  in  the  daytime  (1  Thess.  v.  7,  8); 
that  I  should  sleep  in  the  midst  of  difficulty ! 
that  I  should  so  indulge  the  flesh,  as  to  use 
that  rest  for  ease  to  my  flesh  which  the  Lord 
of  the  hiU  hath  erected  only  for  the  relief  of 
the  spirits  of  pilgrims !  How  many  steps 
have  I  took  in  vain !  Thus  it  happened  to 
Israel,  for  their  sin ;  they  were  sent  back 
again  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  I  am 
made  to  tread  those  steps  with  sorrow  which 
I  might  have  trod  with  delight,  had  it  not 
been  for  tlus  sinful  sleep.  How  far  might  I 
have  been  on  my  way  by  this  time !  I  am 
made  to  tread  those  steps  thrice  over,  which 
I  needed  not  to  have  trod  but  once  :  yea  now, 
also,  I  am  like  to  be  benighted,  for  the  day 
is  almost  spent.    0  that  I  had  not  slept ! 

Now  by  this  time  he  was  come  to  the 
arbor  again,  where  for  a  while  he  sat  down 
and  wept ;  but  at  last  (as  Christian  would 
have  it),  looking  sorrowfully  down  imder 
the  settle,  there  he  espied  his  roll  ]  the 
which  he,  with  trembling  and  haste,  catched 
up,  and  put  it  into  his  bosom.  But  who  can 
tell  how  joyful  this  man  was  when  he  had 
gotten  his  roll  again !  for  this  roll  was  the 
assurance  of  his  life  and  acceptance  at  the  de- 
sired haven.  Therefore  he  laid  it  up  in  his 
bosom,  gave  thanks  to  Ood  for  directing  his 
eye  to  the  place  where  it  lay,  and  with  joy 
and  tears  betook  himself  again  to  his  jour- 
ney. But  0,  how  nimbly  now  did  he  go  up 
the  restfof  the  hill !  Yet,  before  he  got  up, 
the  sun  went  down  upon  Christian ;  and  thia 
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made  him  again  recall  the  vanity  of  his 
sleeping  to  his  lemembiance  ;  and  thus  he 
again  b^gan  to  condole  with  himself :  0 
thoa  sinful  sleep !  how  for  thy  sake  am  I 
like  to  be  benighted  in  my  joum^  1  I 
most  walk  without  the  sun  ;  darkness  must 
ooTer  the  path  of  my  feet ;  and  I  must  hear 
the  noise  of  the  doleful  creatures,  because  of 
my  sinful  sleep.  Now  also  he  remembered 
the  story  that  Mistrust  and  Timorous  told 
him  of,  how  they  were  frighted  with  the 
sight  of  the  lions.  Then  said  Christian  to 
himself  again,  These  beasts  range  in  the 
night  for  their  prey  ;  and  if  they  should  meet 
with  me  in  the  dark,  ho^  should  I  shift 
them?  how  should  I  escape  being  by  them 
torn  in  pieces  ?  Thus  he  went  on  his  way. 
But  while  he  was  thus  bewailing  his  im- 
happy  miscarriage,  he  lift  up  Ids  eyes,  and, 
behold,  there  was  a  veiy  stately  palace  before 
him,  the  name  of  which  was  Beautiful,  and 
it  stood  just  by  the  highway  side. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  PALACE  BEAUTIFUL. 

So  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  he  made  haste, 
and  went  forward,  that  if  possible  he  might 
get  lodging  there.  Now,  before  he  had  gone 
&r,  he  entered  into  a  veiy  narrow  passage, 
which  was  about  a  fdrlong  off  the  porter's 
lodge  ;  and  looking  very  narrowly  before 
him  as  he  went,  he  espi^  two  lions  in  the 
way.  Now,  thought  he,  I  see  the  dangers  that 
Mistrust  and  Timorous  were  driven  back  by. 
(The  lions  were  chained,  but  he  saw  not  the 
chains.)  Then  he  was  afraid,  and  thought 
also  himself  to  go  back  after  them,  for  he 
thought  nothing  but  death  was  before  him. 
But  the  porter  at  the  lodge,  whose  name  is 
Watchftd,  perceiving  that  Christian  made  a 
halt,  as  if  he  would  go  back,  cried  unto  him, 
saying.  Is  thy  strength  so  small  ?  (Mark  xiii. 
34-37.)  Fear  not  the  lions,  for  they  are 
chained,  and  are  placed  there  for  trial  of 
faith  where  it  is  ;  and  for  discovery  of  those 
that  hove  none  :  keep  in  the  midst  of  the 
path,  and  no  hurt  shall  come  unto  thee. 

Then  I  saw  that  he  went  on,  trembling  for 
fear  of  the  lions,  but  taking  good  heed  to  the 
directions  of  the  porter.  He  heard  them 
roar,  but  they  did  him  no  harm.    Then  he 


clapped  his  hands,  and  went  on  till  he  came 
and  stood  before  the  gate  where  the  porter 
was.  Then  said  Christian  to  the  porter,  Sir, 
what  house  is  this  1  and  may  I  lodge  here  to- 
night] The  porter  answered.  This  house 
was  built  by  the  Lord  of  the  hill,  and  he 
built  it  for  the  relief  and  security  of  pil- 
grims. The  porter  also  asked  whence  he 
was,  and  whither  he  was  going  ? 

CTir.  I  am  come  from  the  Qty  of  Destruc- 
tion, and  am  going  to  Mount  Zion  ;  but  be- 
cause the  sun  is  now  set,  I  desire,  if  I  may, 
to  lodge!  here  to-night 

Por,  What  is  your  name  ? 

Chr.  My  name  is  now  Christian,  but  my 
name  at  tlie  first  was  Graceless ;  I  came  of 
the  race  of  Japheth,  whom  Qod  will  persuade 
to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  (Qen.  ix.  27). 

Por.  But  how  doth  it  happen  that  you 
come  so  late  ?    The  sun  is  set 

Chr.  1  had  been  here  sooner,  but  that, 
^  wretched  man  that  I  am  1 "  I  slept  in  the 
arbor  that  stands  on  the  hillside.  Nay,  I 
had,  notwithstanding  that,  been  here  much 
sooner,  but  that,  in  my  sleep,  I  lost  my  evi- 
dence, and  came  without  it  to  the  brow  of 
the  hill ;  and  then  feeling  for  it,  and  finding 
it  not,  I  was  forced  with  sorrow  of  heart  to 
go  back  to  the  place  where  I  slept  my  sleep, 
where  I  found  it ;  and  now  I  am  come. 

Por.  Well,  I  will  call  out  one  of  the  vir- 
gins of  this  place,  who  will,  if  she  likes  your 
talk,  bring  you  in  to  the  rest  of  the  family, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  house.  So 
Watchful,  the  porter,  rang  a  bell,  at  the 
sound  of  which  came  out  at  the  door  of  the 
house  a  grave  and  beautiful  damsel,  named 
Discretion,  and  asked  why  she  was  called. 

The  porter  answered.  This  man  is  on  a 
journey  froni  the  City  of  Destruction  to 
Mount  Zion .;  but  being  weary  and  benighted, 
he  asked  me  if  he  might  lodge  here  to- 
night ;  so  I  told  him  I  would  call  for  thee, 
who,  after  discourse  had  with  him,  mayest  do 
as  seemeth  thee  good,  ev^  according  to  the 
law  of  the  house. 

Then  she  asked  him  whence  he  was,  and 
whither  he  was  going ;  and  he  told  her.  She 
asked  him  also  how  he  got  into  the  way ; 
and  he  told  her.  Then  she  asked  him  what 
he  had  seen  and  met  with  in  the  way  ;  and 
he  told  her.  At  last  she  asked  his  name ;  so 
he  said.  It  is  Christian,  and  I  have  so  much 
the  more  a  desire  to  lodge  here  to-night,  be- 
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cause,  by  what  I  pesoeive,  this  place  was 
built  by  the  Lord  of  the  hill  for  the  lelief 
and  security  of  pilgrims.  So  she  smiled,  but 
the  water  stood  in  her  eyes ;  and  after  a  little 
pause  she  said,  I  will  call  forth  two  or  three 
more  of  the  family. .  So  she  ran  to  the  door, 
and  called  out  Prudence,  Piety,  and  Charity, 
who,  after  a  little  more  discourse  with  him, 
had  him  into  the  feanily ;  and  many  of  them 
meeting  him  at  the  threshold  of  tiie  house, 
said,  ^  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord  ^  ; 
this  house  was  built  by  the  Lord  of  the  hill, 
on  purpose  to  entertain  such  pilgrims  in. 
Then  he  bowed  his  head,  and  followed  them 
into  the  house.  So  when  he  was  come  in 
and  sat  down,  they  gave  him  something  to 
drink,  and  consented  together  that,  until 
supper  was  ready,  some  of  them  should  hare 
some  particular  discourse- with  Christian,  for 
the  best  improvement  of  time  ;  and  they  ap- 
pointed Piety  and^  F^udence_M|d,X!ha^ty  to 
discourse  witli  him  JMid  thusthejr  b^;an  T — 

Piety.  Come,  good  Christian,  since  we  have 
been  so  loving  to  you,  to  receive  you  in 
our  house  this  night,  let  us,  if  perhaps  we 
may  better  ourselves  thereby,  talk  with  you 
of  all  things  that  have  happened  to  you  in 
your  pilgrimage. 

Chr.  With  a  very  good  will ;  and  I -am 
glad  that  you  are  so  well  disposed. 

Piety.  What  moved  you  at  first  to  betake 
yoursdf  to  a  pilgrim's  life  t 

Chr.  I  was  driven  out  of  my  native  coun- 
try by  a  dreadful  sound  that  was  in  mine  ears  ; 
to  wit,  that  unavoidable  destruction  did  at- 
tend me,  if  I  abode  in  that  place  where  I 
was. 

Piety.  But  how  did  it  happen  that  you 
came  out  of  your  country  this  way  ? 

Chr.  It  was  as  God  would  have  it ;  for 
when  I  was  under  the  fears  of  destruction,  I 
did  not  know  whither  to  go  ;  but  by  chance 
there  came  a  man,  even  to  me,  as  I  was 
trembling  and*  weeping,  whose  name  is  Evan- 
gelist, and  he  directed  me  to  the  Wicket- 
gate,  which  ebe  I  should  never  have  found, 
and  so  he  set  me  into  the  way  that  hath  led 
me  directly  to  this  house. 

Piety.  But  did  you  not  come  by  the  house 

of  the  Interpreter  ? 

V     Chr.  Yes,  and  did  see  such  things  there, 

4  the  remembrance  of  which  will  stick  by  me 

as  long  as  I  live  ;  especially  three  things  :  to 

wit,  how  Christy  in  despite  of  Satan,  main- 


tains his  work  of  grace  in  the  heart ;  how 
the  man  had  sinned  himself  quite  out  of 
hopes  of  God's  mercy ;  and  also  the  dream 
of  him  that  thought  in  his  sleep  the  day  of 
judgment  was  come. 

Piety.  Why,  did  you  hear  him  tell  bis 
dream? 

Ckr.  Yea,  and  a  dreadful  one  it  was.  I 
thought  it  made  my  heart  ache  as  he  was 
telling  of  it ;  but  yet  I  am  glad  I  heard  it. 

Piety.  Was  that  all  you  saw  at  the  house 
of  the  Interpreter  ? 

Chr.  No  :  he  took  me,  and  had  me  where 
he  showed  me  a  stately  palace,  and  how  the 
people  were  clad  in  gold  that  were  in  it ;  and 
how  there  came  a  venturous  man  and  cut  his 
way  through  the  armed  men  that  stood  in  the 
door  to  keep  him  out ;  and  how  he  was  bid  to  . 
come  in  and  win  eternal  glory.  Methought 
those  things  did  ravish  my  heart;  I  would 
have  stayed  at  that  good  man's  house  a  twelve- 
month, but  that  I  knew  I  had  further  to  go. 

Piety.  And  what  saw  you  else  in  the  way  ? 

Ckr.  Saw  !  why,  I  went  but  a  little  fdr- 
ther,  and  I  saw  One,  as  I  thought  in  my 
mind,  hang  bleeding  upon  the  tree  ;  and  the 
very  sight  of  him  made  my  burden  fall  off 
my  back  (for  I  groaned  under  a  veiy  heavy 
burden ;  but  then  it  feU  down  from  off  me). 
It  was  a  strange  thing  to  me,  for  I  never  saw 
such  a  thing  before  ;  yea,  and  while  I  stood 
looking  up  (for  then  I  could  not  forbear 
looking),  three  Shining  Ones  came  to  me. 
One  of  them  testified  that  my  sins  were  for- 
given me ;  another  stripped  me  of  my  rags, 
and  gave  me  this  broidered  coat  which  you 
see  ;  and  the  third  set  the  mark  which  you 
see  in  my  forehead,  and  gave  me  this  sealed 
roll  (  and  with  that  he  plucked  it  out  of  his 
bosom). 

Piety.  But  you  saw  more  than  this,  did 
you  not  1 

Chr.  The  things  that  I  have  told  you  were 
the  best ;  yet  some  other  matters  I  saw,  as, 
namely,  I  saw  three  men.  Simple,  Sloth,  and 
Presumption,  lie  asleep,  a  little  out  of  the 
way,  as  I  came,  with  irons  upon  their  heels ; 
but  do  you  think  I  could  awake  them  ?  I 
also  saw  Formality  and  Hypocrisy  come 
tumbling  over  the  wall,  to  go,  as  they  pre- 
tended, to  Zion  ;  but  they  were  quickly  lost, 
even  as  I  myself  did  t^  them,  but  they 
would  not  believe.  But,  above  all,  I  found 
it  hard  work  to  get  up  this  hill,  and  as  hard 
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to  oome  hj  the  lions'  months ;  and  truly  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  good  man,  the  porter 
that  fltands  at  the  gate,  I  do  not  know  but 
that,  after  all,  I  might  have  gone  back  again  ; 
bat  now,  I  thank  Qod  I  am  here,  and  I 
thank  yon  for  receiving  of  me. 

Tlien  Prudence  thought  good  to  ask  him 
a  few  questions,  and  desired  his  answer  to 
them. 

Pnu  Do  you  not  think  sometimes  of  the 
country  from  whence  yon  came  ? 

C^.  Tea,  but  with  much  shame  and  de- 
testation :  truly,  if  I  had  been  mindful  of  that 
country  from  whence  I  came  out,  I  might  have 
had  opportunity  to  have  returned  ;  but  now 
I  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heav- 
enly"  (Heb.  xL  15, 16). 

Pfu,  Do  you  not  yet  bear  away  with  you 
some  of  the  things  that  then  you  were  con- 
vetaant  withal  ? 

Ckr,  Yea,  but  greatly  against  my  will ; 
especially  my  inward  and  carnal  cogitations, 
with  which  all  my  countrymen,  as  well  as 
myself  were  delisted :  but  now  all  those 
things  are  my  grief ;  and,  might  I  bfit  choose 
mine  own  things,  I  would  choose  never  to 
think  of  those  things  more  ;  but  when  I 
would  be  doing  of  ^t  which  is  best,  that 
which  is  worst  is  with  me  fRouL  vii). 

Pm,  Do  you  not  find  sometimes  as  if 
tiiose  things  were  vanquished,  which  at 
other  times  are  your  perplexity  ? 

Chr,  YeSf  but  that  is  but  seldom  ;  but 
they  are  to  me  golden  hours  in  which  such 
things  happen  to  me. 

PnL  Osn  you  remember  by  what  means 
you  find  your  annoyances,  at  times,  as  if 
they  were  vanquished  ? 

Okr.  Yea :  when  I  think  what  I  saw  at 
the  Cross,  that  will  do  it ;  and  when  I  look 
upon  my  faroidered  coat,  that  will  do  it ; 
also,  when  I  look  into  the  roll  that  I  cany 
in  my  boaom,  that  will  do  it ;  and  when  my 
thoughts  wax  warm  about  whither  I  am 
going,  that  will  do  it. 

Pm,  And  what  is  'it  that  makes  you  so 
desirous  to  go  to  Mount  Zion  ? 

Chr.  Why,  there  I  hope  to  see  Him  alive 
that  did  hang  dead  on  the  cross  ;  and  there 
I  hope  to  be  rid  of  all  those  things  that  to 
this  day  are  in  me  an  annoyance  to  me : 
there,  they  say,  there  is  no  death  (Isa.  xxv. 
8 ;  Ber.  uL  4)  ;  and  there  I  shall  dwell  with 
aoidi  company  as  I  like  best    For,  to  tell 


you  truth,  I  love  him,  because  I  was  by 
him  eased  of  my  burden  ;  and  I  am  weary 
of  my  inward  sickness.  I  would  fain  be 
where  I  shall  die  no  more,  and  with  the 
company  that  shall  continually  ciy, ''  Holy, 
holy,  holy." 

Then  said  Charity  to  Christian,  Have  yon 
a  fiimily  ?    Are  you  a  married  man  1 

Chr.  I  have  a  wife  and  four  small  chil- 
dren. 

Chek  And  why  did  you  not  bring  them 
along  with  you  ? 

C%r.  Then  Christian  wept»  and  said,  0, 
how  willingly  would  I  have  done  it !  but 
they  were  all  of  them  utterly  averse  to  my 
going  on  pilgrimage. 

Cka,  But  you  should  have  talked  to  them, 
and  have  endeavored  to  have  shown  them 
the  danger  of  being  behind. 

Ckr,  So  I  did ;  and  told  them  also  what 
Qod  had  shown  to  me  of  the  destruction  of 
our  city  ;  "  but  I  seemed  to  them  as  one  that 
mocked,"  and  they  believed  me  not  (Qen. 
xix.  14). 

Gm.  And  did  yon  pray  to  God  that  he 
would  bless  your  counsel  to  them  ? 

Ckr»  Yes,  and  that  with  much  affection ; 
for  you  must  think  that  my  wife  and  poor 
children  were  very  dear  unto  me. 

Cha.  But  did  you  tell  them  of  your  own 
sorrow,  and  fear  of  destruction  ?  for  I  suppose 
that  destruction  was  visible  enough  to  you. 

Chr.  Yes,  over  and  over  and  over.  They 
might  also  see  my  fears  in  my  countenance,  in 
my  tears,  and  also  in  my  trembling  under  the 
apprehension  of  the  judgment  that  did  hang 
over  our  heads  ;  but  all  was  not  sufficient  to 
prevail  with  them  to  come  with  me.  * 

Cha,  But  what  could  they  say  for  them- 
selves, why  they  came  not  ? 

C^r,  Why,  my  wife  was  afraid  of  losing 
this  world,  and  my  children  were  given  to 
the  foolish  delights  of  youth :  so  what  by 
one  thing,  and  what  by  another,  they  left 
me  to  wander  in  this  manner  alone. 

Ch(t,  But  did  you  not,  with  your  vain  lifie, 
damp  all  that  you,  by  woxds^  used  by  way  of 
persuasion  to  bring  tibem  away  with  you  1 

Chr.  Indeed,  I  cannot  commend  my  life, 
for  I  am  conscious  to  myself  of  many  failings 
therein.  I  know,  also,  that  a  man  by  his 
conversation  may  soon  overthrow  what,  by 
argument  or  persuasion,  he  doth  labor  to 
fasten  upon  others  for  their  good.    Yet  this 
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I  can  say,  I  was  very  waiy  of  giving  them 
occasion^  by  any  unseemly  action,  to  make 
them  averse  to  going  on  pilgrimage.  Yea, 
ibf  this  very  thing  they  would  tell  me  I  was 
too  precise,  and  that  I  denied  myself  of 
things,  for  their  sakes,  in  which  they  saw  no 
evil.  Nay,  I  think  I  may  say,  that  if  what 
they  saw  in  me  did  hinder  them,  it  was  my 
great  tenderness  in  sinning  against  God,  or 
of  doing  any  wrong  to  my  neighbor. 

(Ma.  Indeed,  Cain  hated  his  brother,  '*  be- 
cause his  own  works  were  evU,  and  his 
brother's  righteous "  (1  John  iii  12)  ;  and  if 
thy  wife  and  children  have  been  offended 
with  thee  for  this,  they  thereby  show  them- 
selves to  be  implacable  to  good,  and  ''  thou 


hast  delivered  thy  soul  from  their  blood  "'the  rarities  of  that  place.    And  first  they  had 


(Ezek.  iii^  19). 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  thus  they 
sat  talking  together  until  supper  was  ready. 
So  when  they  had  made  ready,  they  sat 
down  to  meat.  Now  the  table  was  furnished 
*'with  fat  things,  and  wine  that  was  weU 
refined  "  :  and  all  their  talk  at  the  table  was 
about  the  Lord  of  the  hill ;  as,  namely,  about 
what  he  had  done,  and  wherefore  he  did 
what  he  did,  and  why  he  hod  builded  that 
house  :  and  by  what  they  said,  I  perceived 
that  he  had  been  a  great  warrior,  and  had 
fought  with  and  slain  ''him  that  had  the 
power  of  death";  but  not  without  great 
danger  to  himself,  —  which  made  me  love 
him  the  more  (Heb.  iL  14). 

For,  as  they  said,  and  as  I  believed  (said 
Christian),  he  did  it  with  the  loss  of  much 
blood.  But  that  which  put  glory  of  grace 
into  all  he  did  was,  that  he  did  it  out  of 
pufe  love  to  his  country.  And,  besides,  there 
were  some  of  them  of  the  household  that 
said  they  had  been  and  spoke  with  him  since 
he  did  die  on  the  cross  ;  and  they  have  attested 
that  they  had  it  from  his  own  lips,  that  he 
is  such  a  lover  of  poor  pilgrims,  that  the  like 
is  not  to  be  found  from  the  east  to  the  west. 

They,  moreover,  gave  an  instance  of  what 
they  affirmed  ;  and  that  was,  he  had  stripped 
himself  of  his  g^ory,  that  he  might  do  this 
for  the  poor  ;  and  that  they  heard  him  say 
and  affirm, ''  that  he  would  not  dwell  in  the 
mountain  of  Zion  alone."  They  said,  more- 
over, that  he  had  made  many  pilgrims 
princes,  though  by  nature  they  were  b^;gar8 
born,  and  their  original  had  been  the  dung- 
hill (1  Sam.  iL  8 ;  Ps.  cxiii.  7). 


Thus  they  discoursed  together  till  late  at 
night ;  and  after  they  had  committed  them- 
selves to  their  Lord  for  protection,  they  be- 
took themselves  to  rest  The  pilgrim  they 
laid  in  a  large  upper  chamber,  whose  win- 
dow opened  toward  the  sun-rising :  the  name 
of  the  chamber  was  Peace ;  where  he  slept 
till  break  of  day,  and  then  he  awoke,  and 
sang :  — 

'Where  am  I  now  ?    Is  this  the  love  and  care 
Of  Jesus  for  the  men  that  pilgrims  are  ? 
Thus  to  provide !  that  I  should  be  forgiven  I 
And  dwell  already  the  next  door  to  heaven ! 

So  in  the  morning  they  all  got  up ;  and, 
after  some  more  dLscourse,  they  told  1dm  that 
he  should  not  depart  till  they  had  shown  him 


him  into  the  study,  where  they  showed  him 
records  of  the  greatest  antiquity  ;  in  which,  as 
I  remember  in  my  dieam,  they  showed  him 
first  the  pedigree  of  the  Lord  of  the  hill,  that 
he  was  tiie  son  of  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and 
came  by  that  eternal  generation.  Here  also 
was  more  fully  recorded  the  acts  that  he  had 
done,  and  the  names  of  many  hundreds  that 
he  had  taken  into  his  service ;  and  how  he  had 
placed  them  in  such  habitations,  that  could 
neither  by  length  of  days  nor  decays  of 
nature.be  dissolved. 

Then  they  read  to  him  some  of  the  worthy 
acts  that  some  of  his  servants  had  done ;  as, 
how  they  had  *'  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought 
righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the 
mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire, 
escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of.  weak- 
ness were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in 
fight,  and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the 
anens"(Heb.  xi.  33,  34). 

They  then  read  again,  in  another  part  of 
the  records  of  the  house,  where  it  was  showed 
how  willing  their  Lord  was  to  receive  into 
his  favor  any,  even  any,  though  they  in  time 
past  had  offered  great  afl^nts  to  his  person 
and  proceedings.  Here,  also,  were  several 
other  histories  of  many  other  fiEunous  things, 
of  all  which  Christian  had  a  view ;  as  of 
things  both  ancient  and  modem :  together 
with  prophecies  and  predictions  of  things 
that  have  their  certain  accomplishment,  both 
to  the  dread  and  amazement  of  enemies,  and 
the  comfort  and  solace  of  pilgrims. 

The  next  day  they  took  him,  and  had  him 
into  the  armory,  where  they  showed  him  all 
manner  of  furniture,  which  their  Lord  had 
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provided  for  pflgrims ;  as  sword,  shield,  hel- 
met, breaatpLate,  all-prayer,  and  shoes  that 
would  not  wear  out.  And  there  was  here 
enough  of  this  to  harness  out  as  many  men 
fi>r  tlie  service  of  their  Lord  as  there  be  stars 
in  the  heaven  for  maltitud& 

They  also  showed  iiim  some  of  the  engines 
with  which  some  of  his  servants  had  done 
wonderful  things.  They  showed  him  Moses's 
rod  ;  the  hammer  and  mdl  with  which  Jael 
slew  Siaera ;  the  pitchers,  trumpets,  and  lamps 
too,  with  which  Gideon  put  to  flight  the 
armies  of  Midian.  Then  they  showed  him 
the  ox's  goad  wherewith  Shamgar  slew  six 
hundred  men.  They  showed  him  also  the 
jaw-bone  with  which  Samson  did  such 
mighty  feats.  They  showed  him,  moreover, 
the  sling  and  stone  with  which  David  slew 
Goliath  of  Gath ;  and  the  sword,  also,  with 
which  the  Lord  will  kfll  the  Man  of  Sin,  in 
the  day  that  he  shall  rise  up  to  the  prey. 
They  showed  him,  besides,  many  excellent 
things,  with  which  Christian  was  much  de- 
lighted. This  done,  they  went  to  their  rest 
again. 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  on  the 
morrow  he  got  up  to  go  forward  ;  but  they 
desired  him  to  stay  till  the  next  day  also  ; 
and  then,  said  they,  we  will,  if  the  day  be 
dear,  show  you  the  Delectable  Mountains ; 
which,  they  said,  would  yet  further  add  to 
his  comfort,  because  they  were  nearer  the 
desired  haven  than  the  place  where  at  pres- 
ent he  was  :  so  he  consented  and  stayed. 

When  the  morning  was  up,  they  had  him 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  bid  him  look 
south.  So  he  did ;  and,  behold,  at  a  great 
distance  (Isa.  xxxiii.  16,  17X  he  saw  a  most 
pleasant  mountainous  country,  beautified 
with  woods,  vineyards,  fruits  of  aU  sorts, 
lowers  also,  with  springs  and  fountains, 
very  delectable  to  behold.  Then  he  asked 
the  name  of  the  country.  They  aaid  it  waa 
ImmanueFs  Land  ;  and  it  is  as  common,  said 
they,  as  this  hill  is,  to  and  for  all  the  pH^ms. 
And^  when  thou  comest  there,  from  thence, 
said  they,  thou  mayest  see  to  the  gate  of  the 
Celestial  City,  as  the  shepherds  that  live 
there  will  make  appear. 

Now  he  bethought  himself  of  setting  for- 
ward, and  they  were  trilling  he  should.  But 
fint,  said  they,  let  us  go  again  into  the 
armory.  So  they  did  ;  and  when  they  came 
tlierG^  they  harnessed  him  from  head  to  foot 


with  what  was  of  proof,  lest  perhaps  he 
should  meet  with  assaults  in  the  way.  He 
being,  therefore,  thus  accoutred,  walketh  out 
with  his  friends  to  the  gate  ;  and  there  he 
asked  the  porter  if  he  saw  any  pilgrim  pass 
by.    Then  the  porter  answered,  Yes. 

Chr,  Pray,  did  you  knbw  him  1  said  he. 

Por.  I  asked  his  name,  and  he  told  me  it 
was  FaithfuL 

Chr,  0,  said  Christian,  I  know  him  ;  he  is 
my  townsman,  my  near  neighbor  :  he  comes 
from  the  place  where  I  was  bom.  How  far 
do  you  think  he  may  be  before  ? 

Par.  He  has  got  by  this  time  below  the 
hiU. 

Chr.  Well,  said  Christian,  good  porter,  the 
Lord  be  with  thee,  and  add  to  all  thy  bless- 
ings much  increase,  for  the  kindness  that 
thou  hast  showed  to  me. 

Then  he  began  to  go  forward  ;  but  Dis- 
cretion, Piety,  Charity,  and  Prudence  would 
accompany  him  down  to  the  foot  of  the  hilL 
So  they  went  on  together,  reiterating  their 
former  discourses,  till  they  came  to  go  down 
the  hiU.  Then  said  Christian,  4i3  it  was 
difficult  coming  up,  so,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  it 
is  dangerous  going  down.  Yes,  said  Pru- 
dence, so  it  is ;  for  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  a 
man  to  go  down  into  the  Valley  of  Humilia- 
tion, as  thou  art  now,  and  to  catch  no  slip  by 
the  way ;  therefore,  said  they,  are  we  come 
out  to  accompany  thee  down  the  hiU.  So  he 
began  to  go  down,  but  very  warily  ;  yet  he 
caught  a  slip  or  two. 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  these  good 
companions,  when  Christian  was  gone  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  gave  him  a  loaf  of  bread, 
a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  cluster  of  raisins ;  and 
then  he  went  his  way. 

Whilst  Christian  is  among  his  godly  friends, 
Their  golden  mouths  make  him  sufficient  'mends 
For  all  his  griefs  ;  and  when  they  let  him  go,  * 
He  'a  clad  with  northern  steel  from  top  to  toe. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


APOLLYON. 


But  now,  in  this  Valley  of  Humiliation, 
poor  Christian  was  hard  put  to  it ;  for  he  had 
gone  but  a  little  way  before  he  espied  a  foul 
fiend  coming  over  the  field  to  meet  him  :  his 
name  is  ApoUyon.    Then  did  Christian  begin 
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to  be  afraid,  and  to  east  in  his  mind  whether 
to  go  back  or  to  stand  his  ground.  But  he 
considered  again  that  he  had  no  armor  for 
his  back  ;  and  therefore  thought  that  ta  turn 
the  back  to  him  might  give  him  the  greater 
advantage  with  ease  to  pierce  him  with  his 
darts  :  therefore  he  resolved  to  venture  and 
stand  his  ground  ;  for,  thought  he,  had  I  no 
more  in  mine  eye  than  the  saving  of  my  life, 
it  would  be  the  best  way  to  stand. 

So  he  went  on,  andLApollyoa  met  him. 
Now  the  monster  was  hideous  to  behold ;  he 
was  clothed  with  scales,  like  a  fish  (and  they 
are  his  pride)  ;  he  had  wings  like  a  dragon, 
feet  like  a  hear,  and  out  of  his  belly  came 
fire  and  smoke  ;  and  his  mouth  was  as  the 
mouth  of  a  lion.  When  he  was  come  up  to 
Christian,  he  beheld  him  with  a  disdainful 
countenance,  and  thus  began  to  question 
with  him :  — 

Apol,  Whence  come  you  ?  and  whither  are 
you  bound  1 

Chr,  1  am  come  from  the  City  of  Destruc- 
tion, vhich  is  the  place  of  all  evil,  and  am 
going  to  the  City  of  Zion. 

Apol.  By  this  I  perceive  that  thou  art  one 
of  my  subjects  ;  for  all  that  country  is  mine, 
and  I  am  the  prince  and  god  of  it  How  is 
it,  then,  that  thou  hast  run  away  from  thy 
king  ?  Were  it  not  that  I  hope  thou  mayest 
do  me  more  service,  I  would  sttike  thee  now, 
at  one  blow,  to  the  ground. 

C^.  I  was  bom,  indeed,  in  your  dominions, 
but  your  service  was  hard,  and  your  wages 
such  as  a  man  could  not  live  on,  —  **  for  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death  "  (Bom.  vL  23)  ;  there- 
fore, when  I  was  come  to  yean,  I  did,  as 
other  considerate  persons  do,  look  out,  if 
perhaps  I  might  mend  myself. 

ApoL  There  is  no  prince  that  will  thus 
lightly  lose  his  subjects,  neither  will  I  as  yet 
lose  thee  :  but  since  thou  complainest  of  thy 
service  and  wages,  be  content  to  go  back ; 
what  our  country  will  afford  I  do  here  prom- 
ise to  give  thee. 

Chr.  But  I  have  let  myself  to  another, 
even  to  the  King  of  princes  ;  and  how  can  I, 
with  fairness,  go  back  with  thee  ? 

ApoL  Thou  hast  done  in  this  according  to 
the  proverb, ''  changed  a  bad  for  a  worse  " ; 
but  it  is  ordinary  for  those  that  have  pro- 
fessed themselves  his  servants,  after  a  while 
to  give  him  the  slip,  and  return  again  to  me. 
Bo  thou  so  too,  and  all  shall  be  welL 


Ckr.  I  have  given  him  my  faith,  and 
sworn  my  allegiance  to  him ;  how,  then,  can 
I  go  back  from  this^  and  not  be  hanged  as  a 
traitor? 

Apol.  Thou  didst  the  same  to  me,  and  yet 
I  am  willing  to  pass  by  all,  if  now  thou  wilt 
yet  turn  again  and  go  back. 

Chr.  What  I  promised  thee  was  in  my 
nonage  ;  and,  besides,  I  count  the  Prince 
under  whose  banner  now  I  stand  is  able  to 
absolve  me  ;  yea,  and  to  pardon  also  what 
I  did  as  to  my  compliance  with  thee.  And 
besides,  O  thou  destroying  ApoUyon !  to 
speak  truth,  I  like  his  service,  his  wages, 
his  servants,. his  government,  his  company 
and  country,  better  than  thine  ;  and,  there- 
fore, leave  off  to  persuade  me  further :  I  am 
his  servant,  and  I  will  follow  him. 

ApoL  Consider,  again,  when  thou  art  in 
cool  blood,  what  thou  art  like  to  meet  with 
in  the  way  that  thou  goest  Thou  knowest 
that,  for  tiie  most  part,  his  servants  come  to 
an  ill  end,  because  they  are  transgressors 
against  me  and  my  ways.  How  many  of 
them  have  been  put  to  shameful  deaths ! 
And,  besides,  thou  countest  his  service  bet- 
ter t&an  mine,  whereas  he  never  came  yet 
from  the  place  where  he  is,  to  deliver  any 
that  served  him  out  of  their  hands :  but  as 
for  me,  how  many  times,  as  all  the  world 
very  well  knows,  have  I  delivered,  either  by 
power  or  fraud,  those  that  have  faithfully 
served  me,  from  him  and  his,  though  taken 
by  them  ;  and  so  will  I  deliver  thee. 

Chr,  His  forbearing  at  present  to  deliver 
them  is  on  purpose  to  try  their  love,  whether 
they  will  cleave  to  him  to  the  end  :  and  as 
for  the  ill  end  thou  sayest  they  come  to,  that 
is  most  glorious  in  their  account ;  for,  for 
present  deliverance,  they  do  not  much  expect 
it,  for  they  stay  for  their  glory,  and  then 
they  shall  have  it,  when  their  Prince  comes 
in  his  and  the  glory  of  the  angels. 

ApoL  Thou  hast  already  been  un£Eiithful 
in  Uiy  service  to  him ;  and  how  dost  thou 
think  to  receive  wages  of  him  ? 

Chr.  Wherein,  O  ApoUyon !  have  I  been 
un&ithful  to  him  ? 

Apol.  Thou  didst  Cednt  at  first  setting  out, 
when  thou  wast  almost  choked  in  the  Gulf  of 
Despond.  Thou  didst  attempt  wrong  ways ' 
to  be  rid  of  thy  burden,  whereas  thou  should- 
est  have  stayed  till  thy  Prince  had  taken  it 
off.    Thou  didst  sinfully  sleep,  and  lose,  thy 
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tiling.  Thou  wast,  also,  almost  per- 
suaded to  go  back  at  the  sig^t  of  the  lions. 
And  when  thou  talkeat  of  thy  journey,  and 
of  what  thou  bsflt  heard  and  seen,  thou  art 
inwardly  desuoua  of  vain-^oiy  in  all  that 
thou  sayest  or  doesL 

Ckr.  All  this  is  true,  and  much  more 
which  thou  hast  left  out ;  but  the  Prince 
whom  I  serve  and  honor  is  merciful,  and 
ready  to  forgive.  But,  besides,  these  infirmi- 
ties poaaeesed  me  in  thy  country,  for  there  I 
sucked  them  in  ;  and  I  hare  groaned  under 
them,  being  sorry  for  them,  and  have  ob- 
tained paidon  of  my  Prince. 

ApoL  Then  Apollyon  broke  out  into  a 
grievous  lage,  saying,  I  am  an  enemy  to^this 
Prince ;  I  hate  his  person,  his  laws,  and  peo- 
ple ;  I  am  come  out  on  purpose  to  withstand 
thee. 

€9kr.  Apollyon,  beware  what  you  do ;  for 
I  am  in  the  King's  highway,  the  way  of  hoU- 
ness ;  therefore  take  heed  to  youisell 

AjfoL  Then  Apollyon  straddled  quite  over 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  way,  and  said,  I 
am  void  of  fear  in  this  matter.  Prepare  thy- 
self to  die  ;  for  I  swear  by  my  infernal  den, 
that  tiiou  ahalt  go  no  further :  here  will  I 
qfnilthy  aouL 

And  with  that  he  threw  a  flaming  dart  at 
his  breast ;  but  Christian  had  a  shield  in  his 
hand,  with  which  he  caught  it,  and  so  pre- 
vented the  danger  of  that 

Then  did  Christiau  draw,  for  he  saw  it  was 
time  to  bestir  him :  and  Apollyon  as  fast 
made  at  him,  throwing  darts  as  thick  as  hail ; 
by  the  which,  notwithstanding  all  that  Chris- 
tian could  do  to  avoid  it,  Apollyon  wounded 
him  in  his  head,  his  hand,  and  foot  This 
made  CSuistian  give  a  little  back  ;  Apollyon, 
therefore,  followed  his  work  amain,  and 
Christian  again  took  courage,  and  resisted  as 
manfnlly  as  he  could.  This  sore  combat 
lasted  for  above  half  a  day,  even  till  Chris- 
tian was  almost  quite  spent ;  for  you  must 
know  that  Christiui,  by  reason  of  his  wounds, 
must  needs  grow  weaker  and  weaker. 

Then  Apollyon,  espying  his  opportunity, 
began  to  ^^er  up  close  to  Christian,  and, 
wrestling  with  him,  gave  him  a  dreadful 
fidl ;  and  with  that,  Christian's  sword  flew 
out  <^  his  hand.  Then  said  Apollyon,  I  am 
•ae  of  thee  now  t  And  with  that  he  bad 
afanort  pressed  him  to  death,  so  that  Chris- 
tiaa  }>effin  to  despair  of  life.    But^  as  God 


would  have  it,  while  Apollyon  was  fetching 
of  his  last  blow,  thereby  to  make  a  full  end 
of  this  good  man.  Christian  nimbly  reached 
out  his  hand  for  his  sword,  and  caught  it, 
saying,  "Rejoice  not  against  me,  O.  mine 
enemy  :  when  I  fall,  I  shall  arise  ! "  (Mlc. 
viL  8  ;)  and  with  that  gave  him  a  deadly 
thrust^  which  made  him  give  back,  as  one 
that  had  received  his  mortal  wound.  Chris- 
tian,  perceiving  that,  made  at  him  again,  say- 
ing, ''  Kay,  in  all  these  thii^  we  are  more 
than  conquerors  through  him  that  loved  us '' 
(Rom.  viiL  37).  And  with  that  Apollyon 
spread  forth  his  dragon's  wings,  and  sped  him 
away,  that  Christian  for  a  season  saw  him  no 
more  (James  iv.  7). 

In  this  combat  no  man  can  imagine,  un- 
less he  had  seen  and  heard,  as  I  did,  what 
yelling  and  hideous  roaring  Apollyon  made 
all  the  time  of  the  fight,  —  he  spake  like  a 
dragon ;  and,  on  the  other  aide,  what  sighs 
and  groans  burst  from  Christian's  heart  I 
never  saw  him  all  the  while  give  so  much  as 
one  pleasant  look,  tOl  he  had  perceived  he 
had  wounded  Apollyon  with  his  two-edged 
sword  ;  then,  indeed,  he  did  smile  and  look 
upward  !  But  it  was  the  dreadfullest  sight 
that  ever  1  saw. 

So  when  the  battle  was  over,  Christian 
said,  I  will  here  give  thanks  to  Him  that  de- 
livered me  "  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion," 
to  Him  that  did  help  me  against  Apollyon. 
And  so  he  did,  saying,  — 

Great  Beelzebub,  the  captain  of  thii  fiend, 
Designed  my  rain ;  therefore  to  thia  end 
*  He  sent  him  harnbss'd  oat :  and  he,  with  rage 
That  hellish  was,  'did  fiercely  me  engage. 
But  blessed  Michael  helpM  me,  and  I, 
By  dint  of  sword,  did  quickly  make  him  fly. 
Therefore  to  him  let  me  give  lasting  praise, 
And  thank  and  bless  his  holy  name  always. 

Then  there  came  to  him  a  hand  with  some 
of  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life  ;  the  which 
Christian  took,  and  applied  to  the  wounds 
that  he  had  received  in  the  battle,  and  was 
healed  immediately.  'He  also  sat  down  in 
that  place  to  eat  bread,  and  to  drink  of  the 
bottle  that  was  given  him  a  little  before  :  so, 
being  refreshed,  he  addressed  himself  to  his 
journey  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand  ; 
for  he  said,  I  know  not  but  some  other  enemy 
may  be  at  hand.  But  he  met  with  no  other 
affront  from  Apollyon  quite  through  this 
valley. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  YALLST  OF  THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  this  Yalley^  was  another, 
called  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  ; 
and  Christian  must  needs  go  through  it,  be- 
cause the  way  to  the  Celestial  City  lay 
through  the  midst  of  it.  Now,  this  valley  is 
a  very  solitary  place.  The  prophet  Jeremiah 
thus  describes  it :  ^  A  wilderness,  a  land  of 
deserts  and  of  pits  ;  a  land  of  drought,  and 
of  the  shadow  of  death  ;  a  land  that  no  man  " 
(but  a  Christian)  '*  passed  through,  and  where 
no  man  dwelt "  (Jer.  u.  6). 

Now  Christian  was  worse  put  to  it  than  in 
his  fight  ¥rith  ApoUyon  ;  as  by  the  sequel 
you  ^11  see. 

I  saw  then  in  my  dream,  that  when  Chris- 
tian was  got  to  the  borders  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death,  there  met  him  two  men,  children 
of  them  that  brought  up  an  evil  report  of 
the  good  land  (Numb,  xiii.),  making  haste 
to  go  back;  to  whom  Christian  spake  as 
follows ',  — 

Chr.  Whither  are  you  going  ? 

Men,  They  said.  Back !  back !  and  we 
would  have  you  to  do  so  too,*  if  either  life 
or  peace  is  prized  by  you. 

Chr,  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ?  said  Chris- 
tian. 

Men.  Matter !  said  they ;  we  were  going 
that  way  as  you  are  going,  and  went  as  far  as 
we  durst ;  and  indeed  we  were  almost  past 
coming  back ;  for  had  we  gone  a  little  fur- 
ther, we  had  not  beeh  here  to  bring  the  news 
to  thee. 

Chr.  But  what  have  yoU  met  with  ?  said 
Christian. 

Men,  Why,  we  were  almost  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death  (Ps.  xliv.  19) ;  but 
that,  by  good  hap,  we  looked  before  us,  and 
saw  the  danger  before  we  came  to  it 

Chr,  But  what  have  you  seen?  said 
Christian. 

Men,  Seen  I  why,  the  valley  itself,  which 
is  as  dark  as  pitch  :  we  also  saw  there  the 
hobgoblins,  satyrs,  and  dragons  of  the  pit : 
we  heard  also  in  that  valley  a  continual 
howling  and  yelling,  as  of  a  people  under 
unutterable  miseiy,  who  there  sat  bound  in 
affliction  and  irons  :  and  over  that  valley 
hang  the  discouraging  clouds  of  confusion. 
Death  also  doth  always  spread  his  wings 
over  it    In  a  word,  it  is  every  whit  dread- 


ful, being  utterly  without  order  (Bb.  cviL 
10 ;  Job.  iiL  5,  x.  22). 

Chr.  Then  said  Christian,  I  perceive  not 
yet,  by  what  you  have  said,  but  that  this  is 
my  way  to  the  desired  haven  (Jer.  ii.  6). 

Men,  Be  it  thy  way  :  we  will  not  choose  it 
for  ours. 

So  they  parted  ;  and  Christian  went  on  his 
way,  but  still  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his 
hand,  for  fear  lest  he  shoidd  be  assaulted. 

I  saw  then  in  my  dream,  so  &r  as  this  val- 
ley reached,  there  was  on  the  right  hand  a 
very  deep  ditch  ;  that  ditch  is  it  into  which 
the  blind  have  led  the  blind  in  ajl^agesy  and 
have  both  there  miserably  perished.  Again, 
behold,  on  the  left  hand  there  was  a  very 
dangerous  quag,  into  which,  if  even  a  good 
man  falls,  he  can  find  no  bottom  for  his  foot 
to  stand  on.  Into  that  quag  King  David 
once  did  Ml,  and  had,  no  doubt,  therein 
been  smothered,  had  not  He  that  is  able 
plucked  him  out  (Ps.  Ixiz.  14, 15). 

The  pathway  was  here  also  exceeding  nar- 
row, and  therefore  good  Christian  was  the 
more  put  to  it ;  for  when  he  sought,  in  the 
dark,  to  shun  the  ditch  on  the  one  hand,  he 
was  ready  to  tip  over  into  the  mire  on  the 
other;  also,  when  he  sought  to  escape  the 
mire,  without  great  carefulness  he  would  be 
ready  to  fall  into  the  ditch.  Thus  he  went 
on,  and  I  heard  him  here  sigh  bitterly ;  for, 
besides  the  dangers  mentioned  above,  the 
pathway  was  here  so  dark,  that  offctintes, 
when  he  lift  up  his  foot  to  set  forward,  he 
knew  not  where  or  upon  what  he  should  set 
it  next 

About  the  midst  of  this  valley  I  perceived 
the  mouth  of  hell  to  be  ;  and  it  stood  also 
hard  by  the  wayside.  Now,  thought  Chris- 
tian, what  shall  I  do  ?  And  ever  and  anon 
the  flame  and  smoke  would  come  out  in  such 
abundance,  with  sparks  and  hideous  noises 
(things  that  cared  not  for  Christian's  sword, 
as  did  ApoUyon  before),  that  he  was  forced 
to  put  up  his  sword,  and  betake  himself  to 
another  weapon,  called  all-prayer  (£ph.  vi. 
18).  So  he  cried  in  my  hB5rrng7**0  Lord,  I 
beseech  thee,  deliver  my  soul"  (Ps.  cxvi.  4). 
Thus  he  went  on  a  great  while,  yet  still  the 
flames  would  be  reaching  towards  him  :  also 
he  heard  doleful  voices,  and  rushings  to  and 
fro,  so  that  sometimes  he  thought  he  should 
be  torn  in  pieces,  or  trodden  down  like  mire 
in  the  streets.    This  frightful  sight  was  seen, 
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aod  these  dreadful  noises  were  beaid  by  him, 
for  several  miles  together ;  and,  coming  to  a 
place  where  he  thought  he  heard  a  company 
of  fiends  conung  forward  to  meet  him,  he 
■topped,  and  began  to  muse  what  he  had  best 
to  do.  Sometimes  he  had  half  a  thought  to 
go  back ;  then  again  he  thought  he  might  be 
half-way  through  the  valley.  He  remem- 
bered also  how  he  had  already  vanquished 
many  a  danger  ;  and  that  the  danger  of  going 
back  might  be  much  more  than  for  to  go 
forward  :  so  he  resolved  to  go  on«  Yet  the 
fiends  seemed  to  come  nearer  and  nearer ; 
but  when  they  were  come  even  almost  at 
him,  he  cried  out  with  a  most  vehement 
Toksij  *^I  will  walk  in  the  strength  of  the 
Lord  God ! "  so  they  gave  back,  and  came  no 
farther. 

One  thing  I  would  not  let  slip :  I  took 
nodoe  that  now  poor  Christian  was  so  con- 
founded that  he  did  not  know  his  own  voice. 
And  thus  I  perceived  it :  Just  when  he  was 
eome  over  against  the  mouth  of  the  burning 
pit,  one  of  the  wicked  ones  got  behind  him, 
and  stepped  up  softly  to  him,  and  whisper- 
ingiy  suggested  many  grievous  blasphemies 
to  him,  which  he  verily  thought  had  pro- 
ceeded from  his  own  mind.  This  put  Chris- 
tian more  to  it  than  anything  that  he  met 
with  before,  even  to  think  that  he  should 
now  blaspheme  Him  that  he  loved  so  much 
before ;  yet,  if  he  could  have  helped  it,  he 
would  not  have  done  it :  but  he  had  not  the 
discretion  either  to  stop  his  ears  or  to  know 
from  whenee  these  blasphemies  came. 

When  Christian  had  travelled  in  this  dia- 
eonsolate  condition  some  considerable  time, 
he  thought  he  heard  the  voice  of  ji  man,  as 
going  before  him,  saying,  ''Though  I  walk 
through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me'' 
(Ps.  xxiii  4> 

Then  he  was  glad,  and  that  for  these 


First,  Because  he  gathered  from  thence, 
tiiat  some  who  feared  Qod  were  in  this  valley 
as  well  as  himself. 

Secondly,  For  that  he  perceived  God  was 
with  them,  though  in  that  dark  and  dismal 
state.  And  why  not,  thought  he,  with  me  ? 
though,  by  reason  of  the  impediment  that 
attends  this  place,  I  cannot  perceive  it  (Job 
ix.ll). 

Thhdly,  For  that   he  hoped,  could   he 


overtake  them,  to  have  company  by  and 
by. 

So  he  went  on,  and  called  to  him  that  was 
before  ;  but  he  Imew  not  what  to  answer,  for 
that  he  also  thought  himself  to  be  alone. 
And  by  and  by  the  day  broke :  then  said 
Christian,  He  hath  ''turned  the  shadow  of 
death  into  the  morning  "  (Amos  v.  8). 

Now,  morning  being  come,  he  looked  bock, 
not  out  of  desire  to  return,  but  to  see,  by  the 
light  of  the  day,  what  hazards  he  had  gone 
through  in  the  dark.  So  he  saw  more  per- 
fectly the  ditch  that  was  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  quag  that  was  on  the  other ;  also 
how  narrow  the  way  was  which  led  betwixt 
them  both :  also  now  he  saw  the  hobgoblins, 
and  satyrs,  and  dragons  of  the  pit,  but  all 
a&r  off ;  for  after  break  of  day  they  came  not 
nigh  ;  yet  they  were  discovered  to  him,  ac- 
cording to  that  which  is  written,  "He  dis- 
covereth  deep  things  out  of  darkness,  and 
bringeth  out  to  light  the  shadow  of  death  " 
(Job  xii.  22). 

Now  was  Christian  much  affected  with  his 
deliverance  from  aU  the  dangers  of  his  soli- 
tary way ;  which  dangers,  though  he  feared 
them  more  before,  yet  he  saw  them  more 
clearly  now,  because  the  light  of  the  day 
made  them  conspicuous  to  him.  And  about 
this  time  the  sun  was  rising,  and  this  was 
another  mercy  to  Christian  ;  for  you  must 
note,  that  though  the  first  part  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death  was  dangerous,  yet 
this  second  part,  which  he  was  yet  to  go,  was, 
if  possible,  far  more  dangerous  :  for,  from  the 
place  where  he  now  stood,  even  to  the  end 
of  the  valley,  the  way  was  all  along  set  so 
full  of  snares,  traps,  gins,  and  nets  here,  and 
80  full  of  pits,  pitfalls,  deep  holes,  and  shelv- 
ings  down  there,  that,  had  it  now  been  dark, 
as  it  was  when  he  came  the  first  part  of  the 
way,  had  he  had  a  thousand  souls,  they  had 
in  reason  been  cast  away  ;  but,  as  I  said,  just 
now  the  sun  was  rising.  Then  said  he, "  His 
candle  shineth  upon  my  head,  and  by  his 
light  I  walk  through  darkness''  (Job  zxix.  3). 

In  this  light,  therefore,  he  came  to  the  end 
of  the  valley.  Now  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that 
at  the  end  of  this  valley  lay  blood,  bones, 
ashes,  and  mangled  bodies  of  men,  even  of 
pilj;;rims  that  had  gone  this  way  formerly : 
and  while  I  was  musing  what  should  be  the 
reason,  I  espied  a  little  before  me  a  cave, 
where  two  giants,  Pope  and  Pagan,  dwelt  in 
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old  time  ;  bj  whose  pover  and  tyraimy  the 
men  whoee  bones,  blood,  ashes,  etc,  lay 
there,  were  cruelly  put  to  death.  But  by 
this  place  Christian  went  without  mudi 
danger  ;  whereat  I  somewhat  wondered  :  but 
I  have  learnt  since,  that  Pagan  has  been 
dead  many  a  day;  and  as  for  the  other, 
though  he  be  yet  alive,  he  is,  by  reason  of 
age,  and  also  of  the  many  shrewd  brushes 
that  he  met  with  in  his  younger  days,  grown 
80  crazy  and  stiff  in  his  joints,  that  he  can 
now  do  little  more  than  sit  in  his  cave's 
mouth,  grinning  at  pilgrims  as  they  go  by, 
and  biting  his  nails  beoause  he  cannot  come 
at  them. 

So  I  saw  that  Christian  went  on  his  way; 
yet,  at  the  sight  of  the  old  man  that  sat  in 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  he  could  not  tell  what 
to  think,  especially  because  he  spake  to  him, 
though  he  could  not  go  after  him,  saying, 
You  will  never  mend  till  more  of  you  be 
burnt  But  he  held  his  peace,  and  set  a 
good  face  on  it ;  and  so  went  by,  and  catched 
no  hurt    Then  sang  Christian — 

O  world  of  wonders  1  (I  can  say  no  less,) 
That  I  should  be  preserved  in  that  distress 
That  I  have  met  with  here  t    O  blessed  be 
That  hand  that  from  it  hath  deUvered  ma ! 
Dangers  in  darkness,  devils,  hell,  and  sin. 
Did  compass  me,  while  I  this  vale  was  in : 
Yea,  snares,  and  pits,  and  traps,  and  nets  did  lie 
My  path  about,  that  worthless,  silly  I 
Might  have  been  catched,  entangled,  and  cast  down : 
Bat  since  I  live,  let  Jbbus  wesr  the  crown. 


CHAPTER  XL 

CHRISTIAN  AND  TAITHFUL. 

Now,  as  Christian  went  on  his  way,  he 
came  to  a  little  ascent,  which  was  cast  up  on 
purpose  that  pilgrims  might  see  before  them. 
Up  there,  therefore.  Christian  went ;  and 
looking  forward,  he  saw  Faithful  before  him 
upon  his  journey.  Then  said  Christian  aloud, 
Ho !  ho  !  80-ho  I  stay,  and  I  will  be  your 
companion.  At  that,  Faithful  looked  behind 
him  ;  to  whom  Christian  cried.  Stay,  stay, 
till  I  come  up  to  you.  But  FaithM  an- 
swered, No ;  I  am  upon  my  life,  and  the 
avenger  of  blood  is  behind  me. 

At  this  Christian  was  somewhat  moved, 
and  putting  to  all  his  strength,  he  quickly 
got  up  with  Faithful,  and  did  also  oveirun 


him  ;  so  the  last  was  first  Then  did  Chria- 
lian  vain-gloriously  smile,  because  he  had 
got  the  start  of  his  brother  ;  but  not  taking 
good  heed  to  his  feet,  he  suddenly  stumbled 
and  fell,  and  could  not  rise  again,  until 
Faithful  came  up  to  help  >>i«^. 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  they  went  very 
lovingly  on  together,  and  had  sweet  diBoourse 
of  all  icings  that  had  happened  to  them  in 
their  pilgrimage ;  and  thus  CSiristian  began : — 

Ohr.  My  honored  and  well-beloved  broth- 
er Faithful,  I  am  glad  that  I  have  overtaken 
you ;  and  that  Qod  has  so  tempered  our 
spirits,  that  we  can  walk  as  companions  in 
this  so  pleasant  a  path. 

FaiiK.  I  had  thought,  dear  friend,  to  have 
had  your  company  quite  from  our  town ;  but 
you  did  get  the  start  of  me  ;  wherefore  I  was 
forced  to  come  this  much  of  the  way  alone. 

Chr,  How  long  did  you  stay  in  the  City 
of  Destruction,  before  you  set  out  after  me 
on  your  pilgrimage  ? 

FaUk,  Till  I  could  stay  no  longer;  for 
there  was  great  talk,  presently  after  you 
were  gone  out,  that  our  city  would,  in  short 
time,  with  fire  from  heaven,  be  burned  down 
to  the  ground. 

Ckr.  What !  did  your  neighbors  talk  so  1 

Faiih,  Yes  ;  it  was  for  a  while  in  every- 
body's mouth. 

(^,  What !  and  did  no  more  of  them  but 
you  come  out  to  escape  the  danger  ? 

Faith.  Though  there  was,  as  I  said,  a  great 
talk  thereabout,  yet  I  do  not  think  they  did 
firmly  believe  it ;  for,  in  the  heat  of  the 
discourse,  I  heard  some  of  them  deridingly 
speak  of  you  and  of  your  desperate  journey 
(for  so  they  called  this  your  pilgrimage)^ 
But  I  did  believe,  and  do  still,  Uiat  the  end 
of  our  city  will  be  with  fire  and  brimstone 
ftom  above  ;  and  therefore  I  have  made  my 
escape. 

C^r,  Did  you  hear  no  talk  of  neighbor 
Pliable  ? 

Faith.  Yes,  Christian ;  I  heard  that  he 
followed  you  till  he  came  at  the  Slough  of 
Despond,  where,  as  some  said,  he  fell  in ; 
but  he  would  not  be  known  to  have  so  done ; 
but  I  am  sure  he  was  soundly  bedabbled  with 
that  kind  of  dirt 

Chr.  And  what  said  the  neighbors  to  him  1 

Faith.  He  hath,  since  his  going  back,  been 
had  greatly  in  derision,  and  that  among  all 
sorts  of  people :  some  do  mock  and  despise 
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bim,  and  seaice  will  any  aet  him  on  work. 
He  18  now  seven  timea  worse  than  if  he  had 
Defer  gone  ont  of  the  city. 

Ckr.  Bat  why  should  they  be  so  aet 
against  him,  since  they  alao  despise  the  way 
that  he  forsook  1 

Faitk.  O,  they  aay,  Hang  him ;  he  is  a 
tam-coat ;  he  was  not  true  to  his  profession  ! 
I  think  Qod  has  stirred  up  even  his  enemies 
to  hiss  at  him,  and  make  him  a  proverb, 
beeanse  he  hath  forsaken  the  way  (Jer.  xzix. 
18,19). 

Chr.  ELad  you  no  talk  with  him  before 
you  came  out  ? 

Faitk,  I  met  him  once  in  the  streets,  but 
he  leered  away  on  the  other  side,  as  one 
ashamed  of  what  he  had  done :  so  I  spake 
not  to  him. 

C%r.  Well,  at  my  first  setting  out,  I  had 
hopes  of  that  man  ;  but  now  I  fear  he  will 
perish  in  the  overthrow  of  the  city.  For  it 
has  happened  to  him  according  to  the  true 
proverb,  **  The  dog  is  turned  to  his  own 
vomit  again  ;  and  the  sow  that  was  washed 
to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire''  (2  Pet  iL 
22). 

Faitk,  These  are  my  fears  of  him  too ; 
but  who  can  hinder  that  which  will  be  ? 

Ckr.  Well,  neighbor  Faithful,  said  Chris- 
tian, let  us  leave  him,  and  talk  of  things  that 
more  immediately  concern  ourselves.  TeU 
me,  now,  what  you  have  met  with  in  the 
way  aa  you  came ;  for  I  know  you  have  met 
with  aome  things,  or  else  it  may  be  writ  for 
a  wonder. 

Faitk.  I  escaped  the  Slough  that  I  per- 
ceived you  fell  into,  and  got  up  to  the  gate 
without  that  danger ;  only  I  met  with  one 
whose  name  was  Wanton,  who  had  like  to 
have  done  me  a  mischief. 

€^.  It  was  well  you  escaped  her  net 
Joseph  was  hard  put  to  it  by  her,  and  he 
escaped  her  as  you  did  ;  but  it  had  like  to 
have  cost  him  his  life  (Qen.  xxziz.  11  -  13). 
Bat  what  did  she  do  to  you  ? 

Faitk,  You  cannot  think,  but  that  you 
know  something  what  a  flattering  tongue  she 
had  ;  she  lay  at  me  hard  to  turn  aside  with 
her,  promising  me  all  manner  of  content 

Ckr,  Kay ;  she  did  not  promise  you  the 
content  of  a  good  conscience: 

Fai^  Tou  know  what  I  mean,  —  all 
canal  and  fleshly  content 

€3kr.  Thank  Qod  yon  have  escaped  her : 


the  abhorred  of  the  Lord  thalU.  iSsll  into  her 
ditch  (Prov.  zziL  14). 

Fa^.  Nay,  I  know  not  whether  I  did 
wholly  escape  her  or  no. 

Ckr.  Why,  I  trow  you  did  not  consent  to 
her  desires  7 

FaUk.  No,  not  to  defile  mysdf;  for  I 
remembered  an  old  writing  that  I  had  aeen, 
which  said,  "  Her  steps  take  hold  of  hell^ 
(Prov.  V.  6).  So  I  shut  mine  eyes,  because 
I  would  not  be  bewitched  with  her  looks 
(Job  xxxL  1).  Then  she  railed  on  me,  and 
I  went  my  way. 

Chr,  I^d  you  meet  with  no  other  assault 
as  you  came  1 

Faitk.  When  I  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill  called  Difficulty,  I  met  with  a  very  aged 
man,  who  asked  me  what  I  was,  and  whither 
bound.  I  told  him  that  I  am  a  pilgrim, 
going  to  the  Celestial  City.  Then  said  the 
old  man,  Thou  lookest  like  an  honest  fellow ; 
wilt  thou  be  content  to  dwell  with  me  for 
the  wages  that  I  shall  give  thee  ?  Then  I 
asked  him  his  name,  and  where  he  dwelt 
He  said  his  name  was  Adam  4he  First,  and 
that  he  dwelt  in  the  town  of  Deceit  (Eph.  iv. 
22).  I  asked  him  then  what  was  his  work, 
and  what  the  wages  that  he  would  giv& 
He  told  me  that  his  work  was  many  d9- 
ligkU;  and  his  wages,  that  I  should  be  his 
heir  at  last  I  further  asked  him  what  house 
he  kept,  and  what  other  servants  he  had. 
So  he  told  me,  that  his  house  was  main- 
tained with  all  the  dainties  of  the  world ; 
and  that  his  servants  were  those  of  his  own 
begetting.  Then  I  asked  if  he  had  any 
children.  He  said  that  he  had  but  three 
daughters,  "  the  Lust  of  the  Flesh,  the  Lust 
of  the  Eyes,  and  the  Pride  of  Life  "  (1  John 
iL  16)  ;  and  that  I  should  marry  them  all 
if  I  would.  Then  I  asked  how  long  time 
he  would  have  me  live  with  him.  And  he 
told  me,  as  long  as  he  lived  himself. 

C9^.  Well,  and  what  conclusion  came  the 
old  man  and  you  to  at  last  ? 

Faitk.  Why,  at  first  I  felt  myself  some- 
what inclinable  to  go  with  the  man,  for  I 
thought  he  spake  very  fair ;  but,  looking 
in  his  forehead,  as  I  talked  with  him,  I  saw 
there  written,  ^  Put  off  the  old  man  with  his 
deeds." 

Chr.   And  how  then  ? 

Faitk.  Then  it  came  burning  hot  into  my 
mind,  whatever  he  said,  and  however  he 
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flattered,  when  hp  got  me  home  to  Mb  house 
he  would  seU  me  for  a  skve.  So  I  bid  him 
forbear  to  talk,  for  I  would  not  come  near 
the  door  of  his  house.  Then  he  reviled  me, 
and  told  me  that  he  would  send  such  a 
one  after  me,  that  should  make  my  way 
bitter  to  my  soul.  So  I  turned  to  go  away 
from  him  ;  but  just  as  I  turned  myself 
to  go  thence,  I  felt  him  take  hold  of  my 
flesh,  and  give  me  such  a  deadly  twitch  back, 
that  I  thought  he  had  pulled  part  of  me  alter 
himself  This  made  me  cry,  ^'0  wretched 
man !  ''.(Rom.  vii.  S4.)  So  I  went  on  my 
way  up  the  hill. 

Now  when  I  had  got  about  half-way  up,  I 
looked  behind  me,  and  saw  one  coming  after 
me,  swift  as  the  wind  :  so  he  overtook  me 
just  about  the  place  where  the  settle  stands. 

Chr,  Just  there,  said  Christian,  did  I  at 
down  to  rest  me  ;  but,  being  overcome  with 
sleep,  I  there  lost  this  roll  out  of  my  bosom. 

Faith.  But,  good  brother,  hear  me  out  So 
soon  as  the  man  overtook  me,  he  was  but  a 
word  and  a  blow  ;  for  down  he  knocked  me, 
and  laid  me  Xor  dead.  But  when  I  was  a 
little  come  to  myself  again,  I  asked  him 
wherefore  he  served  me  so.  He  said,  because 
of  my  secret  inclining  to  Adam  the  First : 
and  with  that  he  struck  me  another  deadly 
blow  on  the  breast,  and  beat  me  down  back- 
ward ;  so  I  lay  at  his  foot  as  dead  as  before. 
So,  when  I  came  to  myself  again,  I  cried 
him  mercy  :  but  he  said,  I  know  not  how  to 
show  mercy ;  and  with  that  knocked  me 
down  again.  He  had  doubtless  made  an  end 
of  me,  but  that  one  came  by  and  bid  bim 
forbear. 

Chr.  Who  was  that  that  bid  him  forbear  1 

Faiih.  I  did  not  know  him  at  first ;  but  as 
he  went  by,  I  perceived  the  holes  in  his 
hands  and  in  his  side ;  then  I  concluded  that 
he  was  our  Lord.    So  I  went  up  the  hilL 

Chr,  That  man  that  overtook  you  was 
Moses.  He  spareth  none,  neither  knoweth 
he  how  to  show  mercy  to  those  that  trans- 
gress his  law. 

Faith.  I  know  it  very  well ;  it  was  not  the 
first  time  that  he  has  met  with  me.  It  was 
he  that  came  to  me  when  I  dwelt  securely  at 
home,  and  that  told  me  he  would  bum  my 
house  over  my  head  if  I  stayed  there. 

C^r.  But  did  you  not  see  the  house  that 
stood  there  on  the  top  of  the  hiU,  on  the  aide 
of  which  Moses  met  you  ? 


Faiih.  Yes,  and  the  lions  too,  before  I 
came  at  it :  but  for  the  lions,  I  think  they 
were  asleep,  for  it  was  about  noon ;  and 
because  I  had  so  much  of  the  day  before  me, 
I  passed  by  the  porter,  and  came  down  the 
hilL 

Chr.  He  told  me,  indeed,  that  he  saw  you 
go  by ;  but  I  wish  you  had  called  at  the 
house,  for  they  would  have  showed  you  so 
many  rarities,  that  you  would  scarce  have 
foigot  them  to  the  day  of  your  death.  —  But 
pray  tell  me,  did  you  meet  nobody  in  the 
Valley  of  Humility  1 

Faith.  Yes  ;  I  met  with  one  Discontent, 
who  would  willingly  have  persuaded  me  to 
go  back  again  with  him.  His  reason  was, 
for  that  the  .valley  was  altogether  without 
honor.  He  told  me,  moreover^  that  there  to 
go  was  the  way  to  disobey  all  my  friends,  as 
Pride,  Arrogancy,  Self-conceit,  Worldly- 
gloiy,  with  others,  who,  he  knew,  as  he 
said,  would  be  very  much  offended  if  I  made 
such  a  fool  of  myself  as  to  wade  through  this 
valley. 

Chr.  Well,  and  how  did  you  answer  him  ? 

Faith.  I  told  him  that  although  all  these 
that  he  named  might  claim  kindred  of  me, 
and  that  rightly,  for  indeed  they  were  my 
rdations  according  to  the  flesh,  yet,  since  I 
became  a  pilgrim,  they  have  disowned  me,  ds 
I  also  have  rejected  them  ;  and  therefore 
they  were  to  me  now  no  more  than  if  they 
hod  never  been  of  my  lineage.  I  told  him, 
moreover,  that  as  to  this  valley,  he  had  quite 
misrepresented  the  thing  ;  for,  '*  before  honor 
is  humility,"  and  **  a  haughty  spirit  before  a 
fiGdl;"  Therefore,  said  I,  I  had  rather  go 
through  this  valley  to  the  honor  that  was  so 
accounted  by  the  wisest,  than  choose  that 
which  he  esteemed  most  worthy  our  a£feo- 
tions. 

Chr.  Met  you  with  nothing  else  in  that 
valley? 

Faith.  Yes,  I  met  with  Shame  ;  but  of  all 
the  men  that  I  met  with  in  my  pilgrimage, 
he,  I  think,  bears  the  wrong  name.  The 
others  would  be  said  nay,  after  a  little  argu- 
mentation and  somewhat  else  ;  but  this  bold- 
faced Shame  would  never  have  done. 

Chr.  Why,  what  did  he  say  to  ypu  ? 

Faith.  What !  why  he  objected  against 
religion  itself.  He  said  it  was  a  pitiful,  low, 
sneaking  business,  for  a  man  to  mind  religion. 
He  said  that  a  tender  conscience  was  an  un- 
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manlj  thing ;  oxmI  that  for  a  man  to  watch 
over  his  words  and  ways,  so  as  to  tie  up 
himself  from  that  hectoring  liberty  that  the 
brave  spirits  of  the  times  accustom  ibemselves 
unto,  would  make  him  the  ridicule  of  the 
times.  He  objected  also,  that  but  few  of  the 
mighty,  rich,  or  wise  were  ever  of  my  opin- 
ion (1  Cor.  L  26 ;  iii.  18 ;  PhiL  iiL  7,  8  ; 
John  vii.  48)  ;  nor  any  of  them  neither,  be- 
fore they  were  persuaded  to  be  fools,  and  to 
be  of  a  voluntary  fondness  to  venture  the 
loss  of  all,  for  nobody  knows  whajt.  He, 
moreover,  objected  the  base  and  low  estate  and 
condition  of  those  that  were  chiefly  the  pil- 
grims of  the  times  in  which  they  lived  ;  also 
their  ignorance  and  want  of  understanding  in 
all  natural  science.  Yea,  he  did  hold  me  to 
it  at  that  rate  also,  about  a  great  many  more 
things  than  here  I  relate ;  as,  that  it  was  a 
i&ame  to  sit  whining  and  mourning  under  a 
sermon,  i^id  a  ^uime  to  come  sighing  and 
groaning  home  ;  that  it,  was  a  shame  to  ask 
my  neighbor  forgiveness  for  petty  faults,  or 
to  make  restitution  where  lliave  taken  from 
any.  He  said,  also,  that  religion  made  a 
man  grow  strange  to  the  great,  because  of  a 
few  vices  (which  he  called  by  finer  names)  ; 
and  made  him  own  and  respect  the  base, 
because  of  the  same  religious  fraternity  :  and 
k  not  this,  said  he,  a  shame  ? 

Chr.  And  what  did  you  say  to  him  ? 

Faith.  Say  !  I  could  not  tell  what  to  say 
at  the  first.  Yea,  he  put  me  so  to  it,  that 
my  blood  came  up  ia  my  face  ;  even  this 
Shame  fetched  it  up,  and  had  almost  beat  me 
qoite  off.  But  at  last  I  began  to  consider,  that 
**  that  which  is  highly  esteemed  among  men 
is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God  "  (Li^ke 
xvi.  15).  And  I  thought  again,  this  Shame 
tells  me  what  men  are  ;  but  he  tells  me 
nothing  what  God  or  the  word  of  God  is. 
And  I  thought,  moreover,  that  at  the  day  of 
doom,  we  shall  not  be  doomed  to  death  or 
life  according  to  the  hectoring  spirits  of  the 
world,  but  according  to  the  wisdom  and  law 
of  the  Highest  Therefore,  thought  I,  what 
Qod  says  is  best,  —  indeed  is  best,  though 
all  the  men  in  the  world  are  against  it.  See- 
ing, then,  that  God  prefers  his  religion ; 
seeing  God  prefers  a  tender  conscience  ;  see- 
ing they  that  make  themselves  fools  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  are  wisest,  and  that  the 
poor  man  that  loveth  Christ  is  richer  than 
the  greatest  man  in  the  world  that  hates 


him ;  Shame,  depart,  thou  art  an  enemy 
to  my  salvation :  shall  I  entertain  thee 
against  my  sovereign  Lord?  How  then 
shall  I  look  him  in  the  face  at  his  coming  ? 
Should  I  now  be  ashamed  of  his  ways  and 
servants,  how  can  I  expect  the  blessing? 
(Mark  viii.  38.)  But,  indeed,  this  Shame 
was  a  bold  villain ;  I  could  scarcely  shake 
him  out  of  my  company  ;  yea,  he  would  be 
haxmting  of  me,  and  continually  whispering 
me  in  the  ear  with  some  one  or  other  of  the 
infirmities  that  attend  religion.  But  at  last 
I  told  him  it  was  but  in  vain  to  attempt 
further  in  this  business ;  for  those  things 
that  he  disdained,  in  those  did  I  see  most 
glory  :  and  so  at  last  I  got  past  this  importu- 
nate one.  And  when  I  had  shaken  him  off, 
then  I  began  to  sing,  — 

.    The  triAls  that  those  men  do  meet  withal. 
That  are  obedient  to  the  heavenly  call. 
Are  manifold,  and  suited  to  the  flesh, 
And  come,  uid  come,  and  come  again  afresh ; 
That  now,  or  some  time  else,  we  by  them  may 
Be  taken,  overcome,  and  cast  away. 
0,  let  the  pilgrims,  let  the  pilgrims,  then, 
Be  vigUant,  and  qnit  themselves  like  men ! 

Chr,  I  am  glad,  my  brother,  that  thou 
didst  withstand  this  villain  so  bravely  ;  for 
of  all,  as  thou  sayest,  I  think  he  has  the 
wrong  name  ;  for  he  is  so  bold  as  to  follow 
us  in  the  streets,  and  to  attempt  to  put  us  to 
shame  before  all  men  ;  that  is,  to  make  us 
ashamed  of  that  which  is  gockl.  But  if  he 
was  not  himself  audacious,  he  would  never 
attempt  to  do  as  hie  does.  But  let  us  still 
resist  him ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  his 
bravadoes,  he  promoteth  the  fool,  and  none 
else.  *'The  inse  shall  inherit  glory,"  said 
Solomon  ;  '*  but  shame  shall  be  the  promo- 
tion of  fools  "  (Prov.  iiL  35). 

Faith,  I  think  we  must  cry  to  him  for  help 
against  Shame,  who  would  have  us  to  be 
valiant  for  the  truth  upon  the  earth. 

Chr.  You  say  true ;  but  did  you  meet  no- 
body else  in  that  valley  ? 

Faith,  No,  not  I ;  for  I  had  sunshine  all 
the  rest  of  the  way  through  that,  and  also 
through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 

Chr,  T  was  well  for  you ;  I  am  sure  it 
fared  far  otherwise  with  me.  I  had  for  a 
long  season,  as  soon  almost  as  I  entered  into 
that  valley,  a  dreadful  combat  with  that  foul 
fiend  Apollyon ;  yea,  I  thought  verily  he 
would  have  killed  me,  especially  when  he 
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got  me  down,  and  cmBhed  me  under  him,  as 
if  he  would  have  cnuhed  me  to  pieces  ;  for 
as  he  thre^  me,  my  sword  flew  out  of  my 
hand  :  nay,  he  told  me  he  was  sure  of  me  ; 
but  I  cried* to  Qqd,  and  he  heard  me,  and 
delivered  me  out  of  all  my  troubles.  Then 
I  entered  into  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  oi 
Death,  and  had  no  light  for  almost  half  the 
way  through  it.  I  thought  I  should  have 
been  killed  there  over  and  over  :  but  at  last 
day  brake,  and  the  sun  rose,  and  I  went 
through  that  which  was  behind  with  far 
more  ease  and  quiet. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


TALKATTVB. 


MoREOVEB,  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that,  as 
they  went  on.  Faithful,  as  he  chanced  to  look 
on  one  side,  saw  a  man  whose  name  is  Talk- 
ative, walking  at  a  distance  beside  them  ; 
for  in  this  place  there  was  room  enough  for 
them  all  to  walk.  He  was  a  tall  man,  and 
something  more  comely  at  a  distance  than  at 
hand.  To  this  man  Faithful  addressed  him- 
self in  this  manner  :  — 

Faith,  Friend,  whither  away?  Are  you 
going  to  the  heavenly  country  ? 

Talk.  I  am  going  to  the  same  place. 

Faith,  That  is  well :  then  I  hope  we  may 
have  your  good  company. 

Tcdk,  With  a  very  good  will,  wiU  I  be 
your  companion. 

Faith,  Come  on,  then,  and  let  us  go  to- 
gether, and  let  us  spend  our  time  in  discours- 
ing of  things  that  are  profitably 

Talk,  To  talk  of  things  that  are  good,  to 
me  is  very  acceptable,  with  you,  or  with  any 
other ;  and  I  am  glad  that  I  have  met  with 
those  that  incline  to  so  good  a  work  :  for,  to 
speak  the  truth,  there  are  but  few  that  care 
thus  to  spend  their  time,  as  they  are  in  their 
travels,  but  choose  much  rather  to  be  speak- 
ing of  things  to  no  profit ;  and  this  hath 
been  a  trouble  to  me. 

Faith,  That  is  indeed  a  thing  to  be  lar 
mented  ;  for  what  things  so  worthy  of  the 
use  of  the  tongue  and  mouth  of  men  on  earth, 
as  are  the  things  of  the  Qod  of  heaven  ? 

Talk.  I  like  you  wonderful  well,  for  your 
sayings  are  full  of  conviction  ;  and  I  will 
add,  what  thing  is  so  pleasant,  and  what  so 


profitable,-  as  to  talk  of  the  things  of  €(od  ? ' 
What  things  so  pleasant  (that  is,  if  a  man 
hath  any  delight  in  things  that  are  wonder- 
ful) ?  For  instance  :  if  a  man  doth  delight 
to  talk  of  the  history  or  the  mystery  of 
things ;  or  if  a  man  doth  love  to  talk  of 
miracles,  wonders,  or  signs,  where  shall  he 
find  things  recorded  so  delightful,  and  so 
sweetly  penned,  as  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

Faith.  That  is. true  ;  but  to  be  profited 
by  such  things  in  our  talk,  should  be  that 
which  we  design. 

Talk.  That  is  it  that  I  said  ;  fortotalkof 
such  things  is  most  profitable ;  for  by  so 
doing  a  man  may  get  knowledge  of  many 
things,  as  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  things, 
and  the  benefit  of  things  above.  Thiis  in 
general :  but  more  particularly,  by  this  a 
man  may  learn  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth, 
the  insufficiency  of  our  works,  the  need  of 
Christ's  righteousness,  &c  Besides,  by  this 
a  man  may  learn,  by  talk,  what  it  is  to  re- 
pent, to  believe,  to  pray,  to  suffer,  or  the 
like :  by  this  also  a  man  may  learn  what  are 
the  great  promises  and  consolations  of  the 
gospel,  to  his  own  comfort.  Further,  by  this 
a  man  may  learn  to  refute  fidse  opinions,  to 
vindicate  the  truth,  and  also  to  instruct  the 
ignorant 

Faith,  All  this  is  true  ;  and  g^  am  I  to 
hear  these  things  from  you. 

Talk.  Alas  !  the  want  of  this  is  the  cause 
why  so  few  understand  the  need  of  fEuth,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  work,  of  grace  in  their  soul, 
in  order  to  eternal  life  ;  but  ignorantly  live 
in  the  works  of  the  law,  by  which  a  man  can 
by  no  means  obtain  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Faiih,  But,  by  your  leave,  heavenly 
knowledge  of  these  is  the  gift  of  Ood  ;  no 
man  attaineth  to  them  by  human  industry, 
or  only  by  the  talk  of  them. 

TaOc  All  this  I  know  very  weU ;  for  a 
man  can  receive  nothing  except  it  be  given 
him  from  heaven :  all  is  of  grace,  not  of 
works.  I  could  give  you  a  hundred  script- 
ures for  the  confirmation  of  this. 

Faith,  Well,  then,  said  Faithful,  what  is 
that  one  thing  that  we  shall  at  this  time 
found  our  discourse  upon? 

Talk.  What  you  will :  I  will  talk  of 
things  heavenly,  of  things  earthly ;  things 
moral,  or  things  evangelical ;  things  sacred, 
or  things  profane  ;  things  past,  or  things  to 
come ;  things  foreign,  or  things  at  home ; 
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thingB  more  essential,  or  things  circumstan- 
tial, pfoWded  that  all  be  done  to  onr  profit 

FmUL  Now  did  Faithful  begin  to  wonder ; 
and  stepping  to  Cfarifltian  (for  he  walked  all 
tills  while  by  himself),  he  said  to  him  (bnt 
sofUjX  What  a  braye  companion  have  we 
got !  Snrely  this  man  will  make  a  ver^^- 
ceilent  pilgrim. 

Ckr,  At  this  Christian  modestly  smiled, 
and  said.  This  man,  with  whom  yon  are  so 
taken,  will  begoile,  with  that  tongue  of  his, 
twenty  of  them  that  know  him  not.  • 

Faith,   Do  you  know  him,  then  ? 

Cbr.  Know  him !  yes,  better  than  he 
knowB  himself. 

Faitk,   Pray,  what  is  he  ? 

Chr,  His  name  is  Talkative  :  he  dwelleth 
in  our  town.  I  wonder  that  you  should  be 
a  stranger  to  him ;  only  I  consider  that  our 
town  is  large. 

FaiA,  Whose  son  is  he  ?  and  whereabout 
does  he  dwell  ? 

Cfcr.  He  is  the  son  of  one  Say-weU ;  he 
dwelt  in  Prating  Row  ;  and  is  known  of  all 
that  are  acquainted  with  him,  by  the  name 
of  Talkative  in  Prating  Bow  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  fine  tongue,  he  is  but  a  sorry 
ftUow. 

FaiA,  Well,  he  seems  to  be  a  very  pretty 
man. 

Ckr.  That  is,  to  them  who  have  not  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  him  ;  for  he  is  best 
abroad ;  near  home  he  is  ugly  enough. 
Your  saying  that  he  is  a  pretty  man  brings 
to  my  mind  what  I  have  observed  in  the 
work  of  the  painter,  whose  pictures  show 
best  at  a  distance,  but  very  near,  more  un- 
pleasing. 

UMl  But  I  am  ready  to  think  you  do 
but  jest,  because  you  smiled. 

CStr,  God  forbid  that  I  should  jest  (al- 
tfaou^  I  smiled)  in  this  matter,  or  that  I 
should  accuse  any  falsely.  I  will  give  you  a 
fuitiier  diKOvery  of  him.  This  man  is  for 
any  company,  and  for  any  talk  :  as  he  talketh 
now  with  you,  so  will  he  talk  when  he  is  on 
the  alfr>bench  ;  and  the  more  drink  he  hath 
in  his  crown,  the  more  of  these  things  he 
hath  in  his  mouth.  Beligion  hath  no  place 
in  his  heart  or  house  or  conversation  ;  all  he 
hath  lieth  in  his  tongue,  and  his  religion  is 
to  make  a  noiae  therewith. 

FaUh,  Say  you  sol  then  am  I  in  this 
man  greatly  deoeivedL 


Chr,  Deceived !  you  may  be  sure  of  it 
Remember  the  proverb,  '^  They  say,  and  do 
not  **  (Matt  xxiiL  3).  But "  the  kingdom  of 
Qod  is  not  in  word,  but  in  power"  (1  Cor. 
iv.  20).  He  talketh  of  prayer,  of  repentance, 
of  faith,  and  of  the  new  birth  ;  but  he  knows 
but  only  to  talk  of  them.  1  have  been  in  his 
family,  and  have  observed  him  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  and  I  know  what  I  say  of  him 
is  the  truth.  His  house  is  as  empty  of  re- 
ligion as  the  white  of  an  egg  is  of  savor. 
There  is  there  neither  prayer,  nor  sign  of  re- 
pentance for  sin  ;  yea,  the  brute,  in  his  kind, 
serves  Qod  far  better  than  he.  He  is  the 
very  stain,  reproach,  and  shame  of  religion 
to  all  that  know  him  ;  it  can  hardly  have  a 
good  word  in  all  that  end  of  the  town  where 
he. dwells,  through  him  (Rom.  ii.  24,  25). 
Thus  say  the  common  people  that  know  him, 
A  saint  abroad,  and  a  devil  at  home.  His 
poor  family  finds  it  so  :  he  is  such  a  churl, 
such  a  railer  at,  and  so  unreasonable  with  his 
servants,  that  they  neither  know  how  to  do 
for  or  speak  to  him.  Men  that  have  any 
dealings  with  him  say,  It  is  better  to  deal 
with  a  Turk  than  with  him  ;  for  fairer  deal- 
ing they  shall  have  at  their  hands.  This 
Talkative  (if  it  be  possible)  will  go  beyond 
them,  —  defraud,  beguile,  and  overreach 
them.  Besides,  he  brings  up  his  sons  to  fol- 
low his  steps  ;  and  if  he  findeth  in  any  of 
them  a  foolish  timorouaness  (for  so  he  calls 
the  first  appearance  of  a  tender  conscience), 
he  calls  them  fools  and  blockheads,  and  by 
no  means  will  employ  them  in  much,  or 
speak  to  their  commendations  before  others. 
For  my  part,  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  has,  by 
his  wicked  life,  caused  many  to  stumble  and 
fall ;  and  will  be,  if  Qod  prevent  not,  the 
ruin  of  many  more. 

Faith,  Well,  my  brother,  I  am  bound  to 
believe  you  ;  not  only  because  you  say  you 
know  him,  but  also  b^use,  like  a  Christian, 
you  make  your  reports  of  men.  For  I  can- 
not think  that  you  speak  these  things  of  ill- 
will,  but  because  it  is  even  so  as  you  say. 

G^r.  Had  1  known  him  no  more  than  you, 
I  might  perhaps  have  thought  of  him  as  at 
the  ffarst  you  did  ;  yea,  had  he  received  this 
report  at  their  hands  only  that  are  enemies 
to  religion,  1  should  have  thought  it  had 
been  a  slander,  —  a  lot  that  often  falls  from 
bad  men's  mouths  upon  good  men's  names 
and  professions.    But  all  these  things,  yea. 
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9ncl  a  great  manj  more  as  bad,  of  my  own 
knowledge,  I  can  prove  him  giiilly  of.    Be- 
sides, good  men  are  ashamed  of  him,  -^  they 
can  neither  call  him  brother  nor  friend  ;  the 
very  naming  of  him  among  them  makes 
them  blush,  if  they  know  him. 
;      Faith,  Well,  I  see  that  saying  and  doina 
(  are  two  things,  and  hereafter  I  shall  better 
Nobserve  this  distinction. 

Chr,  They  are  two  things  indeed,  and  are 
as  diverse  as  are  the  soul  and  the  body  ;  for 
as  the  body  without  the  soul  is  but  a  dead 
carcass,  so  saying,  if  it  be  alone,  is  but  a 
dead  carcass  also.  The  soul  of  religion  is  the 
practical  part :  "  Pure  religion  and  undefiled, 
before  Gk>d  and  the  Father,  is  this,  to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction, 
and  to  keep  himself  xmspotted  from  the 
world"  (James  i.  22-27).  This,  Talkative 
is  not  aware  of ;  he  thinks  that  hearing  and 
saying  will  make  a  good  Christian  ;  and  thus 
he  deceiveth  his  own  soul.  Hearing  is  but 
as  the  sowing  of  the  seed  ;  talking  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  fruit  is  indeed  in  the 
heart  and  life.  And  let  us  assure  ourselves, 
that  at  the  day  of  doom  men  shall  be  judged 
according  to  their  fruits  (Matt,  xiii.,  xxv). 
It  will  not  be  said  then.  Did  yon  believe? 
,  but,  Were  you  doers,  or  talkers  only  ?  and 
accordingly  shall  they  be  judged.  The  end 
of  the  world  is  compared  to  our  harvest ;  and 
you  know  men  at  harvest  regard  nothing  but 
fruit  Not  that  anything  can  be  accepted 
that  is  not  of  faith,  but  I  speak  this  to  show 
you  how  insignificant  the  profession  of  Talk- 
ative will  be  at  that  day. 

Faith,  This  brings  to  my  mind  that  of 
Moses,  by  which  he  describeth  the  beast  that 
is  clean  (Lev.  xi.  ;  Deut.  xiv.^.  He  is  such 
a  one  that  parteth  the  hoof  and  cheweth  the 
cud  ;  not  that  parteth  the  hoof  only,  or  that 
cheweth  the  cud  only.  The  hare  cheweth 
the  cud,  but  yet  is  unclean,  because  he  part- 
eth not  the  hoof.  And  this  truly  resembleth 
Talkative  :  he  cheweth  the  cud,  he  seeketh 
knowledge  ;  he  cheweth  upon  the  word,  but 
he  divideth  not  the  hoof.  He  parteth  not 
with  the  way  of  sinners  ;  but,  as  the  hare,  he 
retaineth  the  foot  of  a  dog  or  bear,  and  there- 
fore he  is  unclean. 

Chr,  You  have  spoken,  for  aught  I  know, 
the  true  gospel  sense  of  those  texts  ;  and  I 
will  add  another  thing :  Paul  calleth  some 
men,  yea,  and  those  great  talkers  too^ "  sound- 


ing brass  and  tinkling  cymbals  "  (1  Cor.  xiii. 
1-3);  that  is,  as  he  expounds  them  in 
another  place,  '*  things  without  life,  giving 
sound"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  7).  Things  without  life;, 
that  is,  without  the  true  faith  and  grace  of 
the  gospel ;  and,  consequently,  things  that 
shall  never  be  placed  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  among  those  that  are  the  children 
of  life  ;  though  their  sound,  by  their  talk,  be 
as  if  it  were  the  tongue  or  voice  of  an  angel. 

Faith,  Well,  I  was  not  so  fond  of  his  com- 
pany at  first,  but  I  am  as  sick  of  it  now. 
What  shall  we  do  to  be  rid  of  him  ? 

Chr,  Take  my  advice,  and  do  as  I  bid  you, 
and  you  shall  find  that  he  will  soon  be  sick 
of  your  company  too,  except  God  shall  touch 
his  heart,  and  turn  it. 

Faith,  What  would  you  have  me  to  do  ? 

Chr,  Why,  go  to  him,  and  enter  into  some 
serious  discourse  about  the  patoer  of  religion  ; 
and  ask  him  plainly  (when  he  has  approved 
of  it,  for  that  he  will)  whether  this  thing  be 
set  up  in  his  heart,  house,  or  conversation. 

Then  Faithful  stepped  forward  again,  and 
said  to  Talkative,  Come,  what  cheer  1  How 
is  it  now  ? 

Talk,  Thank  you,  well.  I  thought  we 
should  have  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  by  this 
time. 

Faith,  Well,  if  you  will,  we  will  fall  to  it 
now  :  and  since  you  left  it  with  me  to  state 
the  question,  let  it  be  this :  How  doth  the 
saving  grace  of  God  discover  itself  when  it 
is  in  the  heart  of  man  ? 

Talk,  I  perceive,  then,  that  our  talk  must 
be  about  the  power  of  things.  Well,  it  is  a 
very  good  question,  and  I  shall  be  willing  to 
answer  you ;  and  take  my  answer  in  brief 
thus  :  First,  Where  the  grace  of  God  is  in 
the  heart,  it  causeth  there  a  great  outcry 
against  sin.  '  Secondly,  .  .  . 

Faith,  Nay,  hold  ;  let.  us  consider  of  one 
at  once.  I  think  you  should  rather  say,  It 
shows  itself  by  inclining  the  soul  to  abhor 
its  sin. 

Talk,  Why,  what  difference  is  there  be- 
tween crying  out  against,  and  abhorring  of 
sin? 

Faith,  0,  a  great  deal !  A  man  may 
cry  out  against  sin,  of  policy  ;  but  he  cannot 
abhor  it,  but  by  virtue  of  a  godly  antip- 
athy against  it.  I  have  heard  many  cry  out 
against  sin  in  the  pulpit,  who  yet  can  abide 
it  well  enough  in  the  heart,  house,  and  con- 
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Tcrsatum.  Joseph's  miBtress  cried  out  with 
a  loud  voice,  as  if  she  had  been  very  holy  ; 
but  she  would  willingly,  notwithstanding 
that,  have  conunitted  uncleanneas  with  him 
(Gen.  TTT1X,  IS).  Some  cry  ont  against  sin, 
even  as  the  mother  cries  out  against  her 
child  in  her  lap,  when  she  calleth  it  slut  and 
nanghty  girl,  and  then  falls  to  hugging  and 
kissing  it. 

TalL  Ton  lie  at  the  catch,  I  perceive. 

FttUh,  No,  not  I ;  I  am  only  for  setting 
things  xighL  But  what  is  the  second  thing 
whereby  yon  would  prove  a  discovery  of  a 
work  of  grace  in  the  heart? 

ToOl  Great  knowledge  of  gospel  mys- 
teriesw 

FaUk.  This  agn  should  have  been  first : 
bat,  first  or  last,  it  is  also  false  ;  for  knowl- 
edge, great  knowledge,  may  be  obtained  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  gospel,  and  yet  no  work 
of  grace  in  the  soul  (1  Cor.  xiiL)^  Yea,  if  a 
man  have  all  knowledge,  he  may  yet  be 
nothing;  and  so,  consequently,  be  no  child 
of  God.  When  Christ  said,  "  Do  ye  know 
all  these  things?^  and  the  disciples  had 
answered,  7es ;  he  addeth,  "  Blessed  are  ye 
if  ye  do  them."  He  doth  not  lay  the  bless- 
ing in  the  knowing  of  them,  but  in  the  doing 
of  them.  For  there  is  a  knowledge  that  is 
not  attended  with  doing  :  "  He  that  knoweth 
his  master^s  will,  and  doeth  it  not."  .A  man 
may  know  like  an  angel,  and  yet  be  no 
Christian :  therefore  your  sign  of  it  is  not 
true.  Indeed,  to  know  is  a  thing  that  pleas- 
eth  talkers  and  boasters  ;  but  fo  <2o  is  that 
which  pleaseth  God.  Not  that  the  heart 
can  be  good  without  knowledge  ;  for  without 
that  the  heart  is  naught  There  is,  there- 
fore, knowledge  and  knowledge  ;  knowledge 
that  resteth  in  the  bare  speculation  of  things  ; 
and  knowledge  that  is  accompanied  with  the 
grace  of  fiiith  and  love,  which  puts  a  man 
upon  doing  even  the  will  of  God  from  the 
heart :  the  first  of  these  will  serve  the 
talker ;  but  without  the  other,  the  true 
Christian  is  not  content  "  Give  me  under- 
rtanding,  and  I  shall  keep  thy  law  ;  yea,  I 
shall  observe  it  with  my  whole  heart "  (Ps. 
czix.  34)u 

Talk  Ton  lie  at  the  catch  again  ;  this  is 
not  for  edification. 

FaUk.  Well,  if  you  please,  propound 
another  sign  how  this  work  of  grace  discov- 
CRth  itself  where  it  is. 


Talk,  Not  I ;  for  I  see  we  shall  not  agree. 

Faith.  Well,  if  you  will  not,  will  you  give 
me  leave  to  do  it  ? 

Talk,  You  may  use  your  liberty. 

Faith,  A  work  of  grace  in  the  soul  discov* 
ereth  itself^  either  to  him  that  bath  it,  or  to 
standers  by. 

To  him  that  hath  it,  thus :  It  gives  him 
conviction  of  sin,  especially  of  the  defilement 
of  his  nature,  and  the  sin  of  unbelief  (for  the 
sake  of  which  he  is  sure  to  be  damned,  if  he 
findeth  not  mercy  at  God's  hand,  by  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ)  (John  xvi  8 ;  Rom.  viL  24  ; 
John  xvL  9  ;  Mark  xvL  16).  This  sight  and 
sense  of  things  worketh  in  him  sorrow  and 
shame  for  sin ;  he  findeth,  moreover,  re- 
vealed in  him  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  closing  with  him  for 
life  ;  at  the  which  he  findeth  hungerings  and 
thirstings  after  him  ;  to  which  hungerings, 
Ac,  the  promise  is  made  (Ps.  xxxviii.  18 ; 
Jer.  xxxL  19  ;  Gal.  ii.  16  ;  Acts  iv.  12 ; 
Matt.  V.  6 ;  Rev.  xxi.  6).  Now,  accordhig  to 
the  strength  or  weakness  of  his  fSsuth  in  lus 
Saviour,  so  is  his  joy  and  peace,  so  is  his  love 
to  holiness,  so  are  his  desires  to  know  him 
more,  and  also  to  serve  him  in  this  world. 
But  though  I  say  it  discovereth  itself  thus 
unto  him,  yet  it  is  but  seldom  that  he  is  able 
to  conclude  that  this  is  a  work  of  grace  ;  be- 
cause lus  corruptions  now,  and  his  abused 
reason,  make  his  mind  to  misjudge  in  this 
matter:  therefore  in  him  that  hath  this 
work,  there  is  required  a  very  sound  judg- 
ment before  he  can,  with  steadiness,  conclude 
that  this  is  a  work  of  grace. 

To  others  it  is  thus  discovered  :  1.  By  an 
experimental  confession  of  his  faith  in  Christ 
(Rom.  X.  10 ;  Phil,  i  27  ;  Matt  v.  19).  2. 
By  a  life  answerable  to  that  confession ;  to 
wit,  a  life  of  holiness,  — heart-holiness,  fami- 
ly-holiness (if  he  hath  a  family),  and  by  con- 
versation-holiness in  the  world  :  which  in 
the  general  teacheth  him,  inwardly,  to  abhor 
his  sin,  and  himself  for  that,  in  secret ;  to 
suppress  it  in  his  family  and  to  promote  holi- 
ness in  the  world ;  not  by  talk  only,  as  a 
hypocrite  or  talkative  person  may  do,  but  by 
a  practical  subjection  in  faith  and  love  to 
the  power  of  the  word  (John  xiv.  15  ;  Ps.  L 
23 ;  Job  xlii.  5,  6  ;  Ezek.  xx.  43).  And 
now,  sir,  as  to  this  brief  description  of  the 
worlf  of  grace,  and  also  the  discovery  of  it, 
if  you  have  aught  to  object,  object ;  if  not^ 
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then  give  me  leave  to  propoimd  to  you  a 
second  qnestion. 

Tcblk,  Naj,  my  part  is  not  now  to  object, 
but  to  hear :  let  me,  therefore,  have  your 
second  question. 

Faith,  It  is  this  :  Do  you  experience  this 
first  part  of  this  description  of  it  ?  and  doth 
your  life  and  conversation  testify  the  same  ? 
or  standeth  your  religion  in  word  or  in 
tongue,  and  not  in  deed  and  truth  1  Pray,  if 
you  incline  to  answer  me  in  this,  say  no  more 
than  you  know  the  Qod  above  will  say  Amen 
to  ;  and  also  nothing  but  what  your  con- 
science can  justify  you  in  :  *'  for,  not  he  that 
commendeth  himself  is  approved,  but  whom 
the  Lord  commendeth."  Besides,  to  say  I 
am  thus  and  thus,  when  my  conversation  and 
all  my  neighbors  tell  me  I  lie,  is  great  wick- 
edness. 

Talk.  Then  Talkative  at  first  b^an  to 
blush  ;  but,  recovering  himself,  thus  he  re- 
plied :  Tou  come  now  to  experience,  to  con- 
science, and  Qod  ;  and  to  appeal  to  him  for 
justification  of  what  is  spoken.  This  kind  of 
discourse  I  did  not  expect :  nor  am  I  dis- 
posed to  give  an  answer  to  such  questions ; 
because  I  count  not  myself  bound  thereto, 
unless  you  take  upon  you  to  be  a  catechiser ; 
and,  though  you  should  so  do,  yet  I  may  re- 
fuse to  make  you  my  judge.  But,  I  pray, 
will  you  tell  me  why  you  ask  me  such  ques- 
tions? 

Faith.  Because  I  saw  you  forward  to  talk^ 
and  because  I  knew  not  that  you  had  aught 
else  but  notion.  Besides,  to  tell  you  all  the 
truth,  I  have  heard  of  you  that  you  are  a 
man  whose  religion  lies  in  talk,  and  that 
your  conversation  gives  this  your  mouth-pro- 
fession the  lie.  They  say,  you  are  a  spot 
ahiong  Christians,  and  that  religion  fareth 
the  worse  for  your  ungodly  conversation  ; 
that  some  have  already  stumbled  at  your 
wicked  ways,  and  that  more  are  in  danger 
of  being  destroyed  thereby :  your  religion, 
and  an  alehouse,  and  covetousness,  and  un- 
deanness,  and  swearing,  and  lying,  and  vain 
company-keeping,  &a,  will  stand  together. 
The  proverb  is  true  of  you  which  is  said  of  a 
whore,  to  wit,  that  ^  She  is  a  shame  to  all 
women.''  So  are  you  a  shame  to  all  pro- 
fessors. 

Talk,  Since  you  are  ready  to  take  up  re- 
ports, and  to  judge  so  harshly  as  yon'do,  I 
cannot  but  conclude  you  are  some  peevish  or 


melancholy  man,  not  fit  to  be  dlBcouised 
with  ;  and  so  adieu.  ** 

Chr,  Then  came  up  Christian,  and  said  to 
his  brother,  I  told  you  how  it  would  happen  ; 
your  words  and  his  lusts  could  not  agree. 
He  had  rather  leave  your  company  than  re- 
form his  life.  But  he  is  gone,  as  I  said  :  let 
him  go,  the  loss  is  no  man's  but  his  own« 
He  has  saved  us  the  trouble  of  going  froni 
him  ;  for  he  continuing  (as  I  suppose  he  will 
do)  as  he  is,  he  would  have  been  but  a  blot 
in  our  company  :  besides,  the  Apostle  saysy 
^  From  such  withdraw  thysell" 

Faith,  But  I  am  glad  we -had  this  little 
discourse  with  him  ;  it  may  happen  that  he 
will  think  of  it  again  :  however,  I  have  dealt 
plainly  with  him,  and  so  am  clear  of  his  blood, 
if  he  perisheth. 

Chr.  You  did  well  to  talk  so  plainly  to 
him  as  you  did.  There  is  but  little  of  this 
fjEuthful  dealing  with  men  nowadays,  and 
that  makes  religion  to  stink  so  in  the  nostrils 
of  many,  as  it  doth  ;  for  they  are  these  talk- 
ative fools,  whose  religion  is  only  in  word, 
and  are  debauched  and  vain  in  their  conver- 
sation, that  (being  so  much  admitted  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  godly)  do  puzzle  the  world, 
blemish  Christianity,  and  grieve  the  sincere. 
I  wish  that  all  men  would  deal  with  such  as 
you  have  done  :  then  should  they  either  be 
made  more  conformable  to  religion,  or  the 
company  of  saints  would  be  too  hot  for  them. 
Then  did  Faithful  say,  — 

How  Talkative  at  first  lifts  up  his  plnmas  1 
How  bravely  doth  he  apeak  t    How  he  presamea 
To  drive  down  all  before  him  1    Bnt  so  soon 
As  Faithful  talks  of  heart-work,  like  the  moon 
That  *8  past  the  full,  into  the  wane  he  goes ; 
And  so  will  all,  but  he  that  heart-work  knows. 

Thus  they  went  on,  talking  of  what  they 
had  seen  by  the  way,  and  so  made  that  way 
easy  which  would  otherwise,  no  doubt,  have 
been  tedious  to  them ;  for  now  they  went 
through  a  wilderness. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


VANITT  FAIR. 


Now,  when  they  were  got  almost  quite  out 
of  this  .wilderness.  Faithful  chanced  to  cast 
his  eye  back,  and  espied  one  coming  after 
them,  and  he  knew  him.    0,  said  Faithful 
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to  his  lirothery  who  comes  yonder  ?  Then 
ChziatiBn  lookfid,  and  said,  It  is  my  good 
friend  Evangelist  Ay,  and  my  good  friend 
too,  aud  Faithful ;  for  it  was  he  that  set  me 
on  the  way  to  the  gate.  Now  was  Evange- 
list eome  np  with  them,  and  thus  saluted 
them: — 

J^fKNi.  Peace  be  with  you,  dearly  beloyed  ; 
sod  pesee  he  to  your  helpers. 

C9w.  Welcome,  welcome,  my  good  Evan- 
gelist ;  the  sight  of  thy  countenance  brings 
to  mj  remembrance  thy  ancient  kindness  and 
aawesiied  laboring  for  my  eternal  good* 

FoiA.  'And  a  thousand  times  welcome, 
aid  gtwd  FaithfuL  Thy  company,  O  sweet 
Im^elist,  how  desirable  it  is  to  us  poor 
pilgrims! 

EmiL  Then  saith  Evangelist,  How  hath  it 
£ned  with  you,  my  friends,  since  the  time  of 
our  last  parting  1  What  have  you  met  with, 
sad  how  have  you  behaved  yourselves  ? 

Then  Christian  and  Faithful  told  him  of 
lU  things  that  had  happened  to  them  in  the 
waj;  and  how,  and  with  what  difficulty, 
they  had  arrived  to  that  place. 

Evan.  Right  glad  am  I,  said  Evangelist, 
not  that  you  have  met  with  trials,  but  that 
yon  have  been  victon ;  and  for  that  you  have, 
notwithstanding  many  weaknesses,  contin- 
ued in  ^  way  to  this  very  day. 

I  say,  right  glad  am  I  of  this  thing,  and 
diat  for  mine  own  sake  and  yours.  I  have 
sowed,  and  you  have  reaped  ;  and  the  day  is 
coming  when  ^  both  he  that  sowed  and  they 
that  reaped  shall  rejoice  together  "  :  that  is, 
if  jou  hold  out ;  ''  for  in  due  season  ye  shall 
nvp,  if  ye  faint  not "  (John  iv.  36  ;  GaL  vL 
9X  The  crown  is  before  you,  and  it  is  an 
inooRaptible  one ;  **  so  run,  that  ye  may 
oi)tain''it(lCor.ix.24-27)u  Some  there  be 
that  set  out  for  this  crown,  and,  after  they 
have  gone  far  for  it,  another  comes  in  and 
takes  it  from  them  ;  ''hold' fast,  therefore, 
thst  yon  have  ;  let  no  man  take  your  crown  " 
(Bev.  iii  ll)u  Tou  are  not  yet  out  of  the 
gnn-shot  oi  the  Devil :  **  you  have  not  yet 
misted  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin " : 
let  the  kingdom  be  always  before  you,  and 
believe  steadfastly  concerning  things  that  are 
iavisihle :  let  nothing  that  is  on  this  side 
die  otherworld  get  within  you  :  and,  above 
sQ,  look  well  to  your  own  hearts,  and  to  the 
huts  thereof^  for  they  are  '*  deceitful  above 
an  things,  and  desperately  wicked."*  Set 


your  faces  like  a  flint ;  you  have  all  power 
in  heaven  and  earth  on  your  side. 

Chr,  Then  Christian  thanked  him  for  his 
exhortation  ;  but  told  him,  withal,  that  they 
would  have  him  speak  further  to  them  for 
their  help  the  rest  of  the  way ;  and  the 
rather,  for  that  they  well  knew  that  he  was 
a  prophet,  and  could  tell  them  of  things  that 
might  happen  unto  them,  and  also  how  they 
might  resist  and  overcome  them.  To  which 
request  Faithful  also  consented.  So  Evan- 
gelist began  as  followeth  :  — 

Evan.  My  sons,  you  have  heard,  in  the 
words  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  that  you 
must  through  many  tribulations  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and,  again,  that 
in  every  city  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  you  : 
and  therefore  you  cannot  expect  that  you 
should  long  go  on  your  pilgrimage  without 
them  in  some  sort  or  other.  You  have  found 
something  of  the  truth  of  these  testimonies 
upon  you  already,  and  more  will  imme- 
diately follow:  for  now,  as  you  see,  you 
are  ahnost  out  of  this  wilderness^  and  there- 
fore you  will  soon  come  into  a  town  that 
you  will  by  and  by  see  before  you ;  and  in 
that  town  you  will  be  hardly  beset  with  ene- 
mies, who  will  strain  hard  but  they  will  kill 
you  :  and  be  you  sure  that  one  or  both  of  you 
must  seal  the  testimony  which  you  hold  with 
blood ;  but  be  you  faithful  unto  death,  and 
the  King  will  give  you  a  crown  of  life.  He 
that  shall  die  tiiere,  although  his  death  will 
be  unnatural,  and  his  pain  perhaps  great,  he 
will  yet  have  the  better  of  his  fellow  ;  not 
only  because  he  will  be  arrived  at  the  Celes- 
tial City  soonest,  but  because  he  will  escape 
many  miseries  that  the  other  will  meet  with 
in  the  rest  of  his  journey.  But  wheil  you 
are  come  to  the  town,  and  shall  find  fulfilled 
what  I  have  here  related,  then  remember 
your  friend,  and  quit  yourselves  like  men  ; 
and  commit  the  keeping  of  your  souls  to 
your  Qod  in  well-doing,  as  unto  a  faithful 
Creator. 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  when  they 
were  got  out  of  the  wilderness,  they  presently 
saw  a  town  before  them,  and  the  name  of 
that  town  is  Vanity  ;  and  at  the  town  there 
iTa  fair  kept,  called  Vanity  Fair.  It  is  kept 
all  the  year  long.  It  beareth  the  name  of 
Vanity  Fair,  because  the  town  where  it  is 
kept  is  lighter  than  vanity ;  and  also  because 
all  that  is  there  sold,  or  that  cometh  thither, 
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is  vanity  :  as  is  the  saying  of  the  wise,  ^  All 
that  Cometh  is  vanity  "  (Eccles.  i. ;  iL  11,  17  ; 
xL  8  ;  Isa.  xl.  17). 

This  fair  is  no  new-erected  business,  bnt  a 
thing  of  ancient  standing  :  I  will  show  you 
the  original  of  it 

Almost  five  thousand  years  agone,  there 
were  pilgrims  walking  to  the  Celestial  City, 
as  these  two  honest  persons  are  ;  and  Beelze- 
bub, ApoUyon,  and  Legion,  with  their  com- 
panions, perceiving  by  the  path  that  the 
pilgrims  made  that  their  way  to  the  city  lay 
through  this  town  of  Vanity,  th^  contrived 
here  to  set  up  a  fair,  —  a  fair  whoein  should 
be  sold  all  sorts  of  vanity  ;  and  that  it  should 
last  all  the  year  long.  Therefore  at  this  fair 
are  all  such  merchandise  sold  as  houses, 
lands,  trades,  places,  honors,  preferments, 
titles,  countries,  kingdoms,  lusts,  pleasures  ; 
and  delights  of  all  sorts,  as  harlots,  wives, 
;  husbands,  children,  masters,  servants,  lives, 
/  blood,  bodies,  souls,  silver,  gold,  pearls, 
precious  stones,  and  what  not. 

And,  moreover,  at  this  fair,  there  is  at  all 
times  to  be  seen  juggling,  cheats,  games, 
plays,  fools,  apes,  knaves,  and  rogues,  and 
that  of  every  kind. 

Here  are  to  be  seen,  too,  and  that  for 
nothing,  thefts,  murders,  adulteries,  faloe- 
swearers,  and  that  of  a  blood-red  color. 

And  as,  in  other  fairs  of  less  moment, 
there  are  the  several  rows  and  streets,  under 
their  proper  names,  where  such  and  such 
wares  are  vended  ;  so  here  likewise  you  have 
the  proper  places,  rows,  streets  (viz.  countries 
and  kingdoms),  where  the  wares  of  this  fair 
are  soonest  to  be  found.  Here  is  the  Britain 
Row,  the  French  Row,  the  Italian  Row,  the 
Spanish  Row,  the  Gterman  Row,  where  sev- 
«  eral  sorts  of  vanities  are  to  be  sold.  But,  as 
in  other  fairs,  some  one  commodity  is  as  the 
chief  of  all  the  fair,  so  the  ware  of  Rome  and 
her  merchandise  is  greatly  promoted  in  this 
fair  ;  only  our  English  nation,  with  some 
others,  have  taken  a  dislike  thereat. 

Now,  as  I  said,  the  way  to  the  Celestial 
City  lies  just  through  this  town  where  this 
lusty  fair  is  kept ;  and  he  that  will  go  to  the 
city,  and  yet  not  go  through  this  town,  must 
needs  "  go  out  of  the  world "  (1  Cor.  v.  10). 
The  Prince  of  princes  himselif,  when  here, 
went  through  this  town  to  his  own  coimtry, 
and  that  upon  a  fair-day  too  :  yea,  and,  as  I 
^       think,  it  was  Beelzebub,  the  chief  lord  of  this 
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&ir,  that  invited  him  to  buy  of  his  vanities ; 
yea,  would  have  made  him  Ibrd  of  the  fair, 
would  he  but  have  done  him  reverence  as  he 
went  through  the  town.  Yea,  because  he 
was  such  a  person  of  honor,  Beelzebub  had 
him  from  street  to  street,  and  showed  him 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  a  little 
time,  that  he  mighty  if  possible,  allure  that 
Blessed  One  to  cheapen  and  buy  some  of  his 
vanities ;  but  he  had  no  mind  to  the  mer- 
chandise, and  therefore  left  the  town,  without 
laying  out  so  much  as  one  farthing  upon 
these  vanities  (Matt  iv.  8, 9 ;  Luke  iv.  6  -  7). 
This  fair,  therefore,  is  an  ancient  thing,  of 
long  standing,  and  a  very  great  fair. 

Now  these  pilgrims,  as  I  said,  must  needs 
go  through  this  fJEur.  Well,  so  they  did  ; 
but,  behold,  even  as  they  entered  into  the 
£ur,  all  the  people  in  the  fair  were  moved, 
and  the  town  itself  as  it  were  in  a  hubbub 
about  them  ;  and  that  for  several  reasons  : 
for,. — 

First,  The  pilgrims  were  clothed  with  such 
kind  of  raiment  as  was  diverse  from  the  rai- 
ment of  any  that  traded  in  that  fair.  The 
people,  therefore,  of  the  fair  made  a  great 
gazing  upon  them  (1  Cor.  iv.  9).  Some  said 
they  were  fools  ;  some,  they  were  bedlams ; 
and  some,  they  were  outlandish  men. 

Secondly,  And  as  they  wondered  at  their 
apparel,  so  they  did  likewise  at  their  speech  ; 
for  few  could  understand  what  they  said. 
They  naturally  spoke  the  language  of  (Waan  ; 
but  they  that  kept  the  fair  were  the  mftn  of 
this  world  :  so  that,  from  one  end  of  the  fair 
to  the  other,  they  seemed  barbarians  each 
to  the  other  (1  Cor.  ii.  7,  8). 

Thirdly,  But  that  which  did  not  a  little 
amuse  the  merchandisers  was,  that  these 
pilgrims  set  very  light  by  all  their  wares. 
They  cared  not  so  much  as  to  look  upon 
them  ;  and  if  they  called  upon  them  to  buy, 
they  would  put  their  fingers  in  their  ears, 
and  cry,  "  Turn  away  mine  eyes  from  behold- 
ing vanity  "  (Ps.  cxiz.  37)  ;  and  look  upwards, 
signifying  that  their  trade  and  traffic  was  in 
heaven  (Phil.  iii.  20,  21). 

One  chanced,  mcx;kingly,  beholding  the 
carriage  of  the  men,  to  say  unto  them.  What 
will  ye  buy?  But  they,  looking  gravely 
upon  him,  said.  We  "  buy  the  tnith  *  (Prov. 
xxiii.  23).  At  that  there  was  an  occasion 
taken  to  despise  the  men  the  more  ;  some 
mocking,  some  taunting,  some  speaking  re- 
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proachfully,  and  Bome  calling  upon  others  to 
tniite  them.  At  last  things  came  to  a  hubbub 
and  great  stir  in  the  fair,  insomuch  that  all  or- 
der was  confounded.  Now  was  word  present- 
ly brought  to  the  great  one  of  the  fair,  who 
quickly  canie  down,  and  deputed  some  of  his 
moat  trusty  friends  to  take  these  men  into  ex- 
amination, about  whom  the  fair  was  almost 
overturned.  So  the  men  w^re  brought  to 
examination  ;  and  they  that  sat  upon  them 
asked  them  whence  they  came,  whither  they 
went,  and  what  they  did  there  in  such  an 
unusual  garb?  The  men  told  them  that 
they  were  pilgrims  and  strangers  in  the 
world,  and  that  they  were  going  to  their  own 
country,  which  was  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
(Heb.  xi.  13-16);  and  that  they  had  given 
no  occasion  to  the  men  of  the  town,  nor  yet 
to  the  merchandisers,  thtts  to  abuse  them, 
and  to  let  them  in  their  journey,  except  it 
was  for  that,  when  one  asked  them  what  they 
would  buy,  they  said  they  would  ^'  buy  the 
truth."  But  they  that  were  appointed  to 
examine  them  did  not  believe  them  to  be 
any  other  than  bedlams  and  mad,  «or  else 
such  as  came  to  put  all  things  into  a  confu- 
sion in  the  fair.  Therefore  they  took  them 
and  beat  them,  and  besmeared  them  with 
diit,  and  then  put  them  into  a  cage,  that 
they  might  be  made  a  spectacle  to  all  the 
men  of  the  lair.  There,  therefore,  they  lay 
for  some  time,  and  were  mhde  the  objects  of 
any  man's  sport  or  malice  or  revenge ;  the 
great  one  of  the  fair  laughing  still  at  all  that 
befell  them.  But  the  men  being  patient, 
and  ''not  rendering  railing  for  railing,  but 
contrariwise,  blessing,"  and  giving  good  words 
for  bad,  and  kindness  for  injuries  done,  some 
men  in  the  fdr  that  were  more  observing 
and  less  prejudiced  than  the  rest,  began  to 
check  and  blame  the  baser  sort  for  their 
continual  abuses  done  by  them  to  the  men. 
They,  therefore,  in  angry  manner,  let  fly  at 
them  again,  counting  them  as  bad  as  the  men 
in  the  cage,  and  telling  them  that  they  seemed 
confederates,  and  should  be  made  partakers 
of  their  misfortunes.  The  other  replied, 
that  for  aught  they  could  see,  the  men  were 
quiet  and  sober,  and  intended  nobody  any 
harm  ;  and  that  there  were  many  that  traded 
in  their  fiur  that  were  more  worthy  to  be  put 
into  the  cage,  yea,  and  pillory  too,  than  were 
the  men  they  had  abused.  Thus,  after  divers 
woids  had  passed  on  both  aides  (the  men 


behaving  themselves  all  the  while  veiy  wisely 
and  soberly  before  them),  they  fell  to  some 
blows  among  themselves,  and  did  harm  one 
to  another.  Then  were  these  two  poor  men 
brought  before  their  examiners  again,  and 
there  charged  as  being  guilty  of  the  late 
hubbub  that  had  been  in  the  fair.  So  they 
beat  them  pitifully,  and  hanged  irons  upon 
them,  and  led  them  in  chains  up  and  down 
the  fair,  for  an  example  and  a  terror  to  others, 
lest  any  shoiUd  speaJc  in  their  behalf,  or  join 
themselves  imto  them.  But  Christian  and 
Faithful  .behaved  themselves  yet  more  wisely, 
and  received  the  ignominy  and  shame  that 
was  cast  upon  them  with  so  much  meekness  * 
and  patience,  that  it  won  to  their  side  (though 
but  few  in  comparison  of  the  rest)  several  of 
the  men  in  the  fair.  This  put  the  other 
party  yet  into  greater  rage,  insomuch  that 
they  concluded  the  death  of  these  two  men. 
Wherefore  they  threatened  that  the  cage  nor 
irons  should  serve  their  turn,  but  that  they 
should  die  for  the  abuse  they  had  done,  and 
for  deluding  the  men  of  the  fair. 

Then  were  they  remanded  to  the  cage 
again,  until  further  orders  should  be  taken 
with  them.  So  they  put  them  in,  and  made 
their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks. 

Here,  therefore,  they  called  again  to  mind 
what  they  had  heard  from  their  faithful 
friend.  Evangelist,  and  were  the  more  con- 
firmed in  their  way  and  sufferings  by' what 
he  told  them  would  happen  to  them.  They 
also  now  comforted  each  other,  that  whose 
lot  it  was  to  suffer,  even  he  should  have  the 
best  of  it;  therefore  each  man  secretly 
wished  that  he  might  have  the  preferment  : 
but,  committing  themselves  to  the  all-wise 
disposal  of  Him  that  ruleth  all  things,  with 
much  content  they  abode  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  were,  imtil  they  should  be  other- 
wise disposed  of. 

Then,  a  convenient  time  being  appointed, 
they  brought  them  forth  to  their  trial,  in 
order  to  their  condemnation.  When  the 
time  was  come,  they  were  brought  before 
their  enemies  and  arraigned.  The  judge's- 
name  was  Lord  Hate-good.  Their  indict- 
ment waa  one  and  the  same  in  substance, 
though  somewhat  varying  in  form  ;  the  con- 
tents whereof  were  this  :  — 

^  That  they  were  enemies  to,  and  disturb- 
ers of,  thejr  trade  ;  that  they  had  made  com- 
motions and  divisions  in  the  town,  and  had 
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won  a  party  to  their  own  most  dangerous 
opinions,  in  contempt  of  the  hiw  of  their 
prince." 

Then  Faithful  began  to  answer,  that  he 
had  only  set  himself  against  that  which  had 
set  itself  against  Him  that  is  higher  than 
the  highest  And,  said  he,  as  for  disturb- 
ance, I  make  none,  being  myself  a  man  of 
peace  :  the  parties  that  were  won  to  us  were 
won  by  beholding  our  truth  and  innocence, 
and  they  are  only  turned  from  the  worse  to 
the  better.  And  as  to  the  king  you  talk  of, 
since  he  is  Beelzebub,  the  enemy  of  our  Lord, 
I  defy  him  and  all  his  angels. 

Then  proclamation  was  made,  that  they 
that  had  aught  to  say  for  their  lord  the  king 
against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  should  forth- 
with appear,  and  give  in  their  evidence.  So 
there  came  in  three  witnesses,  to  wit,  Envy, 
Superstition,  and  Pickthank.  They  were 
then  asked  if  they  knew  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar ;  and  what  they  had  to  say  for  their  lord 
the  king  against  him. 

Then  stood  forth  Envy,  and  said  to  this 
effect :  My  lord,  I  have  known  this  man  a 
long  time,  and  will  attest  upon  my  oath 
before  this  honorable  bench,  that  he  is  — 

Jvdge,  Hold !  Qive  him  his  oath.  (So 
they  sware  him.)    Then  he  said,  — 

Envy.  My  lord,  this  man,  notwithstanding 
his  plausible  name,  is  one  of  the  vilest  men 
in  our  country.  He  neither  regardeth  prince 
nor  people,  law  nor  custom ;  but  doth  all  that 
he  can  to  possess  all  men  with  certain  of  his 
disloyal  notions,  which  he  in  the  general 
calls  principles  of  faith  and  holiness.  And, 
in  particular,  I  heard  him  once  myself  affirm, 
that  Christianity  and  the  customs  of  our  toU^ 
of  Vanity  were  diametrically  opposite,  and 
could  not  be  reconciled.  By  which  saying, 
my  lord,  he  doth  at  once  not  only  condemn 
all  our  laudable  doings,  but  us  in  the  doing 
of  thenL 

Judge,  Then  did  the  judge  say  to  him. 
Hast  thou  any  more  to  say? 

Efwy.  My  lord,  I  could  say  much  more, 
only  I  would  not  be  tedious  to  the  court 
Yet,  if  need  be,  when  the  other  gentlemen 
have  given  in  their  evidence,  rather  than 
anything  shall  be  wanting  that  will  despatch 
him,  I  will  enlarge  my  testimony  against 
him.    So  he  was  bid  to  stand  by. 

Then  they  called  Superstition,  ai\d  bid  him 
look  upon  the  piisonex:    They  also  asked 


what  he  could  say  for  their  lord  the  king 
against  him.  Then  they  swaxe  him ;  so  he 
began  :  — 

Super,  My  lord,  I  have  no  great  acquaint- 
ance with  this  man,  nor  do  I  desire  to  have 
further  knowledge  of  him ;  however,  this  I 
know,  that  he  is  a  very  pestilent  fellow,  from 
some  discourse  that,  the  other  day,  I  had  with 
him  in  this  tow^i ;  for  then,  talking  with  him, 
I  heard  him  say  that  our  religion  was  naught, 
and  such  by  which  a  num  could  by  no  means 
please  GUxL  Which  sayings  of  his,  my  lord, 
your  lordship  very  well  knows  what  necessa- 
rily thence  will  follow,  to  wit,  that  we  do 
still  worship  in  vain,  are  yet  in  our  sins,  and 
finally  shall  be  damned :  and  this  is  thiat 
which  I  have  to  say. 

Then  was  Pickthank  sworn,  and  bid  say 
what  he  knew  iA  behalf  of  their  lord  the 
king,  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Pick.  My  lord,  and  you  gentlemen  all,  this 
fellow  I  have  known  of  a  long  time,  and  have 
heard  him  speak  things  that  ought  not  to  be 
spoke  ;  for  he  hath  railed  on  our  noble  prince 
Beelzebub,  and  hath  spoken  contemptibly  of 
his  honorable  friends,  whose  names  are  the 
Lord  Old  Man,  the  Lord  Carnal  Delight,  the 
Lord  Luxurious,  the  Lord  Desire  of  Vain 
Glory,  my  old  Lord  Lechery,  Sir  Having 
Greedy,  with  all  the  rest  of  our  nobility : 
and  he  hath  said,  moreover,  that  if  all  men 
were  of  his  mind,'  if  possible,  there  is  not  one 
of  these  noblemen  should  have  any  longer  a 
being  in  this  town.  Besides,  he  hath  not 
been  afraid  to  rail  on  you,  my  lord,  who  are 
now  appointed  to  be  his  juc^  calling  you 
an  ungodly  villain,  with  many  other  such 
like  vilifying  terms,  with  which  he  hath  be- 
spattered most  of  the  gentry  of  our  town. 

When  this  Pickthank  had  told  his  tale,  the 
judge  directed  his  speech  to  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  saying.  Thou  runagate,  heretic,  and 
traitor,  hast  thou  heard  what  these  honest 
gentlemen  have  witnessed  against  thee  ? 

Faith,  May  I  speak  a  few  words  in  my 
own  defence? 

Judge,  Sirrah  !  sirrah !  thou  deservest  to 
live  no  longer,  but  to  be  slain  immediately 
upon  the  place ;  yet,  that  all  men  may  see 
our  gentleness  towards  thee,  let  us  hear  what 
thou,  vile  runagate,  hast  to  say. 

Faith,  1.  I  say,  then,  in  answer  to  what 
Mr.  Envy  hath  spoken,  I  never  said  aught 
but  this,  that  what  rule,  or  laws,  or  customs, 
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or  people  were  flat  against  the  word  of  God, 
are  diametrically  oppodte  to  Christianity. 
If  I  have  said  anuss  in  this,  convince  me  of 
my  error,  and  I  am  ready  here  before  you  to 
make  my  recantation. 

2.  As  to  the  second,  to  wit,  Mr.  Super- 
stition, and  his  charge  against  me,  I  said 
only  this,  that  in  the  worship  of  Qod  there 
is  required  a  divine  faith  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  divine  faith  without  a  divine  revelation 
of  the  wiU  of  Qod.  Therefore,  whatever  is 
thrust  into  the  worship  of  Qod  that  is  not 
agreeable  to  divine  revdation,  cannot  be  done 
bat  by  a  human  faith  ;  which  faith  will  not 
be  profitable  to  eternal  life. 

3.  As  to  what  Mr.  Pickthank  hath  said,  I 
say  (avoiding  terms,  as  that  I  am  said  to 
rail,  and  the  likeX  that  the  prince  of  this 
town,  with  all  the  rabblement,  his  attend- 
ants, by  tlus  gentleman  named,  are  mora  fit 
for  a  being  in  hell  than  in  this  town  and 
country  :  and  so  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
me ! 

Then  the  judge  called  to  the  jury  (who 
all  this  while  stood  by,  to  hear  and  observe)  : 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  see  this  man 
about  whom  so  great  an  uproar  hath  been 
made  in  this  town;  you  have  also  heard 
what  these  worthy  gentlemen  have  witnessed 
against  him  ;  also  you  have  heard  his  reply 
and  confession  :  it  lieth  now  in  your  breasts 
to  hang  him,  or  save  his  life ;  but  yet  I  think 
meet  to  instruct  you  into  our  law. 

There  was  an  Act  made  in  the  days  of 
Pharaoh  the  Great,  servant  to  our  prince, 
that  lest  those  of  a  contrary  religion  should 
multiply  and  grow  too  strong  for  him,  their 
males  should  be  thrown  into  the  river 
(Exod.  i).  There  was  also  an  Act  made  in 
the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great, 
another  of  his  servants,  that  whosoever  would 
not  foil  down  and  worship  his  golden  image 
should  be  thrown  into  a  fiery  furnace  (Dan. 
lii).  There  was  also  an  Act  made  in  the 
days  of  Darius,  that  whoso,  for  some  time, 
called  upon  any  god  but  him,  should  be  cast 
into  the  lions'  den  (Dan.  vi).  Now  the  sub- 
stance of  these  laws  this  rebel  has  broken, 
not  only  in  thought  (which  is  not  to  be 
borne),  but  also  in  word  and  deed ;  which 
must  therefore  needs  be  intolerable. 

For  that  of  Pharaoh,  his  law  was  made 
upon  a  supposition,  to  prevent  mischief,  no 
erime  being  yet  apparent;   but  here  is  a 


crime  apparent  For  the  second  and  third, 
you  see  he  disputeth  against  our  religion ; 
and  for  the  treason  he  hath  confessed  he 
deserveth  to  die  the  death. 

Then  went  the  jury  out,  whose  names  were 
Mr.  Blindman,  Mr.  No-good,  Mr.  Malice, 
Mr.  Love-lust,  Mr.  Live-loose,  Mr.  Heady, 
Mr.  High-mind,  Mr.  Enmity,  Mr.  Liar,  Mr. 
Cruelty,  Mr.  Hate-light,  and  Mr.  Implacable  ; 
who  every  one  gave  in  his  private  verdict 
against  him  among  themselves,  and  after- 
wards unanimously  concluded  to  bring  him 
in  guilty  before  the  judge.  And  first,  among 
themselves,  Mr.  Blindman,  the  foreman,  said, 
I  see  clearly  that  this  man  is  a  heretic.  Then 
said  Mr.  No-good,  Away  with  such  a  fellow 
from  the  earth.  Ay,  said  Mr.  Malice,  for  I 
hate  the  very  looks  of  him.  Then  said  Mr. 
Love-lust,  I  could  never  endure  him.  Nor 
I,  said  Mr.  Live-loose,  for  he  would  always 
be  condemning  my  way.  Hang  him,  hang 
him,  said  Mr.  Heady.  A  sorry  scrub,  said 
Mr.  High-mind.  My  heart  riseth  against 
him,  said  Mr.  Enmity.  He  is  a  rogue,  said 
Mr.  Liar.  Hanging  is  too  good  for  him,  said 
Mr.  Cruelty.  Let  us  despatch  him  out  of 
the  way,  said  Mr.  Hate-light.  Then  said 
Mr.  Implacable,  Might  I  have  all  the  world 
given  me,  I  could  not  be  reconciled  to  him ; 
therefore  let  us  forthwith  bring  him  in  guilty 
of  death.  And  so  they  did ;  therefore  he 
was  presently  condemned  to  be  had  from 
the  place  where  he  was,  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  came,  and  there  to  be  put  to  the 
most  cruel  death  that  could  be  invented. 

They  therefore  brought  him  out,  to  do 
with  him  according  to  their  law  ;  and,  first, 
they  scourged  him,  then  they  buffeted  him, 
then  they  lanced  his  flesh  with  knives ;  after 
that  they  stoned  him  with  stones,  then 
pricked  him  with  their  swords  ;  and,  last  of 
all,  they  burned  him  to  ashes  at  the  stakei 
Thus  came  Faithful  to  his  end. 

Now  I  saw  that  there  stood  behind  the 
multitude  a  chariot  and  a  couple  of  horses, 
waiting  for  Faithful,  who  (so  soon  as  his 
adversaries  had  despatched  him)  was  taken 
up  into  it,  and  straightway  was  carried  up 
through  the  clouds,  with  sound  of  trumpet, 
the  nearest  way  to  the  Celestial  Gate.  But 
as  for  Christian,  he  had  some  respite,  and 
was  remanded  back  to  prison.  So  he  there 
remained  for  a  space.  But  He  that  over- 
rules all  things,  having  the  power  of  their 
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rage  in  his  own  hand,  so  wrought  it  about, 
that  Christian  for  that  time  escaped  them, 
and  went  his  way  ;  and  as  he  went,  he  sang, 
saying:  — 

Well,  Faithful,  thoa  hast  faithfully  profest 
Unto  thy  Lord ;  with  whom  thoa  shait  be  blest, 
When  faithless  ones,  with  all  their  vain  delights. 
Are  crying  out  under  their  hellish  plights. 
Sing,  Faithful,  sing,  and  let  thy  name  survive ; 
For,  though  they  killed  thee,  thou  art  yet  alive. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  HOPEFUL. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  Christian 
went  not  forth  alone ;  for  there  was  one 
whose  name  was  Hopeful  (being  made  so 
by  the  beholding  of  Christian  and  Faithful 
in  their  words  and  behavior  in  their  suffer- 
ings at  the  fair),  who  joined  himself  unto 
him,  and,  entering  into  a  brotherly  covenant, 
told  him  that  he  would  be  hi^  companion. 
Thus,  one  died  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth,  and  another  rises  out  of  his  ashes  to 
be  a  companion  with  Christian  in  his  pil- 
grimage. This  Hopeful  also  told  Christian, 
that  there  were  many  more  of  the  men  in 
the  fair  that  would  take  their  time,  and  fol- 
low after. 

So  I  saw  that  quickly  after  they  were  got 
out  of  the  fair,  they  overtook  one  that  was 
going  before  them,  whose  name  was  By- 
ends  :  so  they  said  to  him.  What  country- 
man, sir  I  and  how  for  go  you  this  way  ? 
He  told  them  that  he  came  from  the  town 
of  Fair-speech,  and  he  was  going  to  the 
Celestial  City ;  but  told  them  not  his 
name. 

From  Fair-speech !  said  Christian.  Is 
there  any  good  that  lives  there  ?  (Prov. 
xxvi.  25.) 

By-€nd8.  Yes,  said  By-ends,  I  hope. 

Ckv,  Pray,  sir,  what  may  I  caU  you? 
said  Christian. 

By-ends.  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  and  you 
to  me  :  if  you  be  going  this  way,  I  shall  be 
glad  of  your  company ;  if  not,  I  nmst  be  con- 
tent 

C^r.  This  town  of  Fair-speech,  said  Chris- 
tian, I  have  heard  of ;  and,  as  I  remember, 
they  say  it  is  a  wealthy  place. 

By-ends,  Yes,  I  will  assure  you  that  it 


is ;  and  I  have  very  many  rich  kindred 
there. 

Chr,  Pray,  who  are  your  kindred  there  ? 
if  a  man  may  be  so  bold. 

By-ends,  Almost  the  whole  town  ;  and,  in 
particular,  my  Lord  Turn-about,  mv  Lord 
Time-server,  my  Lord  Fair-speech  (from 
whose  ancestors  that  town  first  took  its 
name) ;  also  Mr.  Smooth-man,  Mr.  Facing- 
both-ways,  Mr.  Anything ;  and  the  parson 
of  our  parish,  Mr.  Two-tongues,  was  my 
mother^s  own  brother  by  father^s  side  ;  and, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  become  a  gentle- 
man of  good  quality ;  yet  my  great-grand- 
father was  but  a  waterman,  looking  one  way 
and  rowing  another,  and  I  got  most  of  my 
estate  by  the  same  occupation. 

Chr,  Aie  you  a  married  man  ? 

By-ends.  Yes,  and  my  wife  is  a  very  w- 
tuous  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  virtuous 
woman  ;  she  was  my  Lady  Feigning's  daugh- 
ter, therefore  she  came  of  a  very  honorable 
family,  and  is  arrived  to  such  a  pitch  of 
breeding,  that  she  knows  how  to  carry  it  to 
all,  even  to  prince  and  peasant.  It  is  true, 
we  somewhat  differ  in  religion  from  those 
of  the  stricter  sort,  —  yet  but  in  two  small 
points :  First,  we  never  strive  against  wind 
and  tide.  Secondly,  we  are  alwa3r8  most 
zealous  when  Religion  goes  in  his  silver 
slippers ;  we  love  much  to  walk  with  him 
in  the  street,  if  the  sun  shines,  and  the  peo- 
ple applaud  him. 

Then  Christiim  stepped  a  little  aside  to 
his  fellow.  Hopeful,  saying,  It  nms  in  my 
mind  that  this  is  one  By-ends,  of  Fair- 
speech  ;  and  if  it  be  he,  we  have  as  very  a 
knave  in  our  company  as  dwelleth  in  all 
these  parts.  Then  said  Hopeful,  Ask  him  ; 
niethinks  he  should  not  be  ashamed  of  his 
name.  So  Christian  came  up  with  him 
again,  and  i&id.  Sir,  you  talk  as  if  you  knew 
something  more  than  all  the  world  doth ; 
and,  if  I  take  not  my  mark  amiss,  I  deem  I 
have  half  a  guess  of  you.  Is  not  your  name 
Mr.  By-ends,  of  Fair-speech  ? 

By-ends.  This  is  not  my  name,  but  indeed 
it  is  a  nickname  that  is  given  me  by  some 
that  cannot  abide  me,  and  I  must  be  content 
to  bear  it  as  a  reproach,  as  other  good  men 
have  borne  theirs  before  me. 

Chr,  But  did  you  never  give  an  occasion 
to  men  to  call  you  by  this  name  1 

By-ends,  Never,  never  !    The  worst  that 
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ever  I  did  to  give  them  an  occasion  to  give 
me  this  name  was,  that  I  had  always  the 
luck  to  jump  in  my  judgment  with  the  pres- 
ent way  of  the  times,  whatever  it  was,  and 
my  chance  was  to  get  thereby  :  but  if  things 
are  thus  cast  upon  me,  let  me  count  them  a 
Uessiiig  ;  but  let  not  the  malicious  load  me, 
therefore,  with  reproach. 

Qir.  I  thought,  indeed,  that  you  were  the 
nan  that  I  h«ird  of ;  and  to  tell  you  what 
I  think,  I  fear  this  name  belongs  to  you  more 
properly  than  you  are  willing  we  should 
think  it  doth. 

By-ends,  Well,  if  you  will  thus  imagine,  I 
cannot  help  it  ;  you  shall  find  me  a  fair 
company-keeper,  if  you  will  still  admit  me 
your  associate. 

Ckr.  If  you  will  go  with  us,  you  must  go 
against  wind  and  tide  ;  the  which,  I  perceive, 
is  against  your  opinion.  You  must  also  own 
Religion  in  hia  rags,  aa  well  as  when  in  his 
alrer  slippers  ;  and  stand  by  him,  too,  when 
bound  in  irons,  as  well  as  when  he  walketh 
the  streets  with  applause. 

Bif-endt,  You  must  not  impose  nor  lord  it 
over  my  iiaith  ;  leave  me  to  my  liberty,  and 
let  me  go  with  you. 

C^.  Not  a  step  further,  unless  you  will 
do  in  what  I  propound  as  we. 

Then  said  By-ends,  I  shall  never  desert 
my  old  principles,  since  they  are  harmless 
bihI  profitable.  If  I  may  not  go  with  you,  I 
most  do  as  I  did  before  you  overtook  me, 
even  go  by  myself^  until  some  overtake  me 
that  will  be  glad  of  my  company. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  Christian 
and  Hopeful  forsook  him,  and  kept  their  dis- 
tance before  him  ;  but  one  of  them,  looking 
back,  saw  three  men  following  Mr.  By-ends  ; 
and,  behold,  aa  they  came  up  with  him,  he 
made  them  a  very  low  cong^;  and  they  also 
gave  him  a  compliment.  The  men's  names 
were  Mr.  Hold-the-world,  Mr.  Money-love, 
and  Mr.  Save-all,  men  that  Mr.  By-ends  had 
been  foimerly  acquainted  with  ;  for  in  their 
minority  they  were  schoolfellows,  and  were 
tan^t  by  one  Mr.  Gripeman,  a  schoolmaster 
in  Love-gain,  which  is  a  market  town  in  the 
eonnty  of  Coveting,  in  the  north.  This 
Bchoolmaster  taught  them  the  art  of  getting, 
either  by  violence,  cozenage,  flattery,  lying, 
or  by  putting  cm  a  guise  of  religion ;  and 
these  four  gentleman  had  attained  much  of 
the  ait  of  their  master,  so  that  they  could 


each  of  them  have  kept  such  a  school  them- 
selves. 

Well,  when  they  had,  as  I  said,  thus  sa- 
luted each  other,  Mr.  Money-love  said  to  Mr. 
By-ends,  Who  are  they  upon  the  road  before 
usi  (for  Christian  and  Hopeful  were  yet 
within  view.) 

By-endi,  They  are  a  couple  of  iar  conntrfr 
men,  that,  after  their  mode,  are  going  on  pil- 
grimage. 

Mcney-love.  Alas  I  why  did  they  not  stay, 
that  we  might  have  had  their  good  company  ] 
for  they,  and  we,  and  you,  sir,  I  hope,  are  all 
going  on  a  pilgrimage. 

By-ends,'  We  are  so,  indeed  ;  but  the  men 
before  us  are  so  rigid,  and  love  so  much  their 
own  notions,  and  do  also  so  lightly  esteem 
the  opinions  of  others,  that,  let  a  man  be 
never  so  godly,  yet  if  he  jumps  not  with 
them  in  all  things,  they  thrust  him  quite  out 
of  their  company. 

Save-all,  That  is  bad :  but  wd  read  of 
some  that  are  righteous  overmuch ;  and 
such  men's  rigidness  prevails  with  them  to 
judge  and  condemn  all  but  themselves.  But, 
I  pray,  what,  and  how  many,  were  the  things 
wherein  you  differed  ? 

By-ends,  Why,  they,  after  their  headstrong 
manner,  conclude  that  it  is  duty  to  rush  on 
their  journey  all  weathers ;  and  I  am  wait- 
ing for  wind  and  tide.  They  are  for  hazard- 
ing all  for  God  at  a  clap ;  and  I  am  for  taking 
all  advantages  to  secure  my  life  and  estate. 
They  are  for  holding  their  notions,  though 
all  other  men  are  against  them ;  but  I  am  for 
religion  in  what,  and  so  far  as,  the  times  and 
my  safety  will  bear  it  They  are  for  Relig- 
ion when  in  rags  and  contmpt ;  but  I  am 
for  him  when  he  walks  in  his  golden  slipperB^ 
in  the  sunshine,  and  with  applause. 

Hold-the-world.  Ay^  and  hold  you  there 
still,  good  Mr.  By-ends  ;  for,  for  my  part,  I 
can  count  him  but  a  fool,  tiiat,  having  the 
liberty  to  keep  what  he  has,  shall  be  so  un- 
wise as  to  lose  it  Let  us  be  wise  as  serpents. 
It  is  best  to  make  hay  when  the  sun  shines. 
You  see  how  the  bee  lieth  still  all  winter, 
and  bestirs  her  only  when  she  can  have  prof- 
it with  pleasure.  Qod  sends  sometimes  rain, 
and  sometimes  sunshine  :  if  they  be  such 
fools  to  go  through  the  first,  yet  let  us  be 
content  to  take  fair  weather  along  with  us. 
For  my  part,  I  like  that  religion  best  that 
will  stand  with  the  security  of  God's  good 
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Uessings  unto  ns  ;  for  who  can  imagine,  that 
is  ruled  by  his  reason,  since  God  has  be- 
stowed upon  us  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
but  that  he  would  have  us  keep  them  for  his 
sake  ?  Abraham  and  Solomon  grew  rich  in 
religion.  And  Job  says,  that  a  good  man 
shall  lay  up  gold  as  dust  But  he  must  not 
be  such  as  the  men  before  us,  if  they  be  as 
you  have  described  them. 

Save-aU.  I  think  that  we  are.  all  agreed  in 
this  matter,  and  therefore  there  needs  no 
more  words  about  it. 

Money-love,  No,  there  needs  no  more 
words  about  this  matter,  indeed  ;  for  he  that 
believes  neither  Scripture  nor  reason  (and 
you  see  we  have  both  on  our  side)  neither 
knows  his  own  liberty  nor  seeks  his  own 
safety. 

By-ende.  My  brethren,  we  are,  as  you  see, 
going  all  on  pilgrimage  ;  and,  for  our  better 
diversion  from  things  that  are  bad,  give  me 
leave  to  propound  unto  you  this  question  :  — 

Suppose  a  man,  a  minister,  or  a  tradesman, 
&c.,  should  have  an  advantage  lie  before  him 
to  get  the  good  blessings  of  this  life,  yet  so  as 
that  he  can  by  no  means  come  by  them 
except;  in  appearance  at  least,  he  becomes 
extraordinarily  zealous  in  some  points  of  re- 
ligion that  he  meddled  not  with  before ;  — 
may  he  not  use  these  means  to  attain  his  end, 
and  yet  be  a  right  honest  man  ? 

Money-love,  I  see  the  bottom  of  your  ques- 
tion ;  and  with  these  gentlemen's  good  leave 
I  will  endeavor  to  shape  you  an  answer. 
And  first,  to  speak  to  your  question  as  it 
concerns  a  minister  himself.  Suppose  a  min- 
ister, a  worthy  man,  possessed  but  of  a  veiy 
small  benefice,  and  has  in  his  eye  a  greater, 
more  fat  and  plump  by  far  ;  he  has  also  now 
an  opportunity  of  getting  of  it,  yet  so  as  by 
being  more  studious,  by  preaching  more  fre- 
quently and  zealously,  and,  because  the  tem- 
per of  the  people  requires  it,  by  altering  of 
some  of  his  principles  :  for  my  part,  I  see  no 
reason  but  a  man  may  do  this  (provided  he 
has  a  call),  ay,  and  more  a  great  deal  besides, 
and  yet  be  an  honest  man.     For  why,  — 

1.  His  desire  of  a  greater  benefice  is  law- 
fiil  (this  cannot  be  contradicted),  since  It  is 
set  before  him  by  Providence  :  so  then,  he 
may  get  it,  if  he  can,  making  no  question  for 
conscience'  sake. 

2.  Besides,  his  desire  after  that  benefice 
makes  him  more  studious,  a  more  zealous 


preacher,  &c,  and  so  makes  him  a  better 
man,  yea,  makes  him  better  improve  his 
parts ;  which  is  according  to  the  mind  of 
Qod. 

3.  Now,  as  for  his  complying  with  the 
temper  of  his  people,  by  dissenting,  to  serve 
them,  some  of  his  principles,  this  axgueth — 
(1.)  That  he  is  of  a  self-denying  temper  ;  (2.) 
Of  a  sweet  and  winning  deportment ;  and  so 
(3.)  More  fit  for  the  ministerial  function. 

4. 1  conclude,  then,  that  a  minister  that 
changes  a  small  for  a  great 'should  not,  for 
so  doing,  be  judged  as  covetous ;  but  rather, 
since  he  is  improved  in  his  parts  and  industry 
thereby,  be  coimted  as  one  that  pursues  his 
call,  and  the  opportunity  put  into  his  hand 
to  do  good. 

And  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  concerns  the  tfvdeenum  you  men- 
tioned. Suppose  such  an  one  to  have  but  a 
poor  employ  in  the  world,  but,  by  becoming 
religious,  he  may  mend  his  market,  perhaps 
get  a  rich  wife,  or  more  and  far  better  cus- 
tomers to  his  shop :  for  my  part,  I  see  no 
reason  but  that  this  may  be  lawfully  done. 
For  why  — 

1.  To  become  religious  is  a  virtue,  by  what 
means  soever  a  man  becomes  so. 

2.  Nor  is  it  unlawful  to  get  a  rich  wife,  or 
more  custom  to  my  shop. 

3.  Besides,  the  man  that  gets  these  by  be- 
coming religious  gets  that  which  is  good,  of 
them  that  are  good,  by  becoming  good  him- 
self ;  so  then  hete  is  a  good  wife,  and  good 
customers,  and  good  gain,  and  all  these  by 
becoming  religious,  which  is  good  :  therefore, 
to  become  religious  to  get  all  these  is  a  good 
and  profitable  design. 

This  answer,  thus  made  by  this  Mr. 
Money-love  to  Mr.  By-ends^  question,  was 
highly  applauded  by  them  all ;  wherefore 
they  concluded,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  was 
most  wholesome  and  advantageous.  And  be- 
cause, as  they  thought,  no  man  'vras  able  to 
contradict  it,  and  because  Christian  and 
Hopefiil  were  yet  within  call,  they  jointly 
agreed  to  assault  them  with  the  question  as 
soon  as  they  overtook  them  ;  and  the  rather 
because  they  had  opposed  Mr.  By-ends  be- 
fore. So  they  called  after  them,  and  they 
stopped,  and  stood  still  till  they  came  up  to 
them :  but  they  concluded,  as  they  went,  that 
not  Mr.  By-ends,  but  old  Mr.  Hold-the- world, 
should  propound  the  question  to  them  ;  be- 
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csose,  as  they  supposed,  their  answer  to  him 
would  be  without  the  remainder  of  that  heat 
that  was  kindled  betwixt  Mr.  By-endi  and 
tbem  at  their  parting  a  little  before. 

So  they  came  up  to  each  other,  and,  after 
a  short  salutation,  Mr.  Hold-the- world  pro- 
pounded the  questaon  to  Christian  and  his 
fellow,  and  bid  them  to  answer  it  if  they 
could. 

C3ir.  Thea.  said  Christian,  Even  a  babe  in 
ieli|{ion  may  answer  ten  thousand  such  ques- 
tions. For  if  it  be  unlawful  to  follow  Christ 
for  loaves,  as  it  is  in  the  sixth  of  John,  how 
XBQch  more  abominable  is  it  to  make  of  him 
and  religion  a  stalking-horse,  to  get  and  enjoy 
the  world  !  Nor  do  we  find  any  other  than 
heathens,  hypocrites,  devils,  and  witches,  that 
aze  of  this  opinion. 

L  Heathens :  for  when  Hamor  and  She- 
ehem  had  a  mind  to  the  daughter  and  cattle 
of  Jacob,  and  saw  that  there  was  no  way 
for  them  to  come  at  them  but  by  becoming 
dmuncised,  —  they  say  to  their  companions, 
''If  eveiy  male  of  us  be  circumcised,  as  they 
are  circumcised,  shall  not  their  cattle,  and 
their  substance,  and  every  beast  of  theirs,  be 
mm  1 "  Their  daughter  and  their  cattle  were 
that  iriiich  they  sought  to  obtain,  and  their 
religion  the  stalking-horse  they  made  use  of 
to  come  at  them.  Bead  the  whole  story 
(Geo.  xxxiv.  ao  -  23X 

2>  The  hypocritical  Pharisees  were  also  of 
this  religion :  long  prayers  were  their  pre- 
tence ;  but  to  get  widows'  houses  was  their 
intent ;  and  greater  damnation  was  from  God 
their  judgment  (Luke  xx.  46, 47). 

3.  Judas,  the  devil,  was  also  of  tldA  re- 
%ion :  he  was  religious  for  the  bag,  that  he 
might  be  possessed  of  what  was  therein  ;  but 
he  was  lost^  cast  away,  and  the  very  son  of 
perdition. 

4.  Simon  the  witch  was  of  this  religion 
too :  for  he  would  have  had  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  he  might  have  got  money  therewith ; 
and  his  sentence  from  Peter's  mouth  was 
according  (Acts  viiL  19-23). 

5.  Neither  will  it  out  of  my  mind  but  that 
that  man  that  takes  up  religion  for  the  world 
viU  throw  away  religion  for  the  world  ;  for 
so  surely  as  Judas  designed  the  world  in  be- 
oconing  religious,  so  surely  did  he  also  sell 
leligbn  and  his  Master  for  the  same.  To 
answer  the  question,  therefore,  affirmatively, 
as  I  pecoeiye  you  have  done,  and  to  accept 


of^  as  authentic,  such  answer,  is  both  heathen- 
ish, hypocritical,  and  devilish  ;  and  your  re- 
ward will  be  according  to  your  works. 

Then  they  stood  staring  one  upon  another, 
but  had  not  wherewith  to  answer  Christian. 
Hopefid  also  approved  of  the  soundness  of 
Christian's  answer ;  so  there  was  a  great 
silence  among  them.  Mr.  By-ends  and  his 
company  also  staggered  and  kept  behind,  that 
Christian  and  Hopeful  might  outgo  them. 
Then  said  Christian  to  his  fellow.  If  these 
men  cannot  stand  before  the  sentence  of 
men,  what  \frill  they  do  with  the  sentence 
of  God  ?  And  if  they  are  mute  when  dealt 
with  by  vessels  of  clay,  what  will  they  do 
when  they  shall  be  rebuked  by  the  flames  of 
a  devouring  fire  ? 

Then  Christian  and  Hopeful  outwent  them 
again,  and  went  till  they  came  at  a  delicate 
plain,  called  Ease,  where  they  went  with 
much  content ;  but  that  plain  was  but  nar- 
row, so  they  were  quickly  got  over  it  Now, 
at  the  further  side  of  that  plain  was  a  little 
hill  called  Lucre,  and  in  Uiat  hill  a  silver 
mine,  which  some  of  them  that  had  formerly 
gone  that  way,  because  of  the,  rarity  of  it, 
had  turned  aside  to  see  ;  but  going  too  n^ar 
the  brink  of  the  pit,  the  ground,  being  de- 
ceitful under  them,  broke,  and  they  were 
slain  ;  some  also  had  been  maimed  there,  and 
could  not,  to  their  dying  day,  be  their  own 
men  again. 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  a  little  oiF 
the  road,  over  against  the  silver  mine,  stood 
Demas  (gentleman-like),  to  call  passengers  to 
come  and  see ;  who  said  to  Christian  and  his 
fellow.  Ho !  turn  aside  hither,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  thing. 

Cho',  What  thing  so  deserving  as  to  turn 
us  out  of  the  way  to  see  it  1 

Demos,  Here  is  a  silver  mine,  and  some 
<l^ggiiig  ui  it  for  treasure.  If  you  will  come, 
with  a  little  pains  you  may  richly  provide 
for  yourselves. 

Hope,  Then  said  Hopeful,  Let  us  go  see. 

Ckr.  Not  I,  said  Christian  :  I  have  heard 
of  this  place  before  now,  and  how  many  have 
there  been  slain  ;  and,  besides,  that  treasure 
is  a  snare  to  those  that  seek  it,  for  it  hinder- 
eth  them  in  their  pilgrimage. 

Then  Christian  called  to  Demas,  sa3ring,  Is 
not  the  place  jdangerous  ?  Hath  it  not  hin- 
dered many  in  their  pilgrimage  ? 

Demos.  Not   very  dangerous,  except   to 
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tiiose  ih$i  are  carekMw  (Bat  withal  he 
blushed  as  he  epekeJ) 

Ckr.  Then  said  Chrisdan  to  Hopeful,  Let 
us  not  stir  a  step,  bat  still  keep  on  our  way. 

Hcfc  I  will  warrant  yoo,  when  Bj-ends 
comes  up,  if  he  hath  the  same  invitation  as 
we,  he  will  torn  in  thither  to  see. 

Chr,  No  donbt  thereof^  for  his  principles 
lead  him  that  way ;  and  a  handled  to  one 
bat  he  dies  there. 

Demoi,  Then  Demas  called  again,  saying, 
Bat  will  yoa  not  come  over  and  see  ? 

Ckr,  Then  Christian  roondly  answered, 
saying,  Demas,  thon  art  an  enemy  to  the 
right  ways  of  the  Lord  of  this  way,  and  hast 
been  already  condemned  for  thine  own  turn- 
ing aside,  by  one  of  his  Majesty's  judges  (2 
Tim.  iv.  10)  ;  and  why  seekest  thou  to  bring 
OS  into  the  like  condemnation  ?  Besides,  if 
we  at  all  turn  aade,  our  Lord  the  King  will 
certainly  hear  thereof,  and  will  there  put  us 
to  shame,  where  we  would  stand  with  bold- 
ness before  him. 

Demas  cried  again,  that  he  also  was  one  of 
their  fraternity  ;  and  that,  if  they  would  tany 
a  little,  he  lUso  himself  would  walk  with 
them.  * 

Chr,  Then  said  Christian,  What  is  thy 
name  7  Is  it  not  the  same  by  which  I  have 
called  thee  ? 

Demos,  Yes,  my  name  is  Demas ;  I  am 
the  son  of  Abraham. 

Chr,  I  know  you  :  Qehazi  was  your  great- 
grandfather, and  Judas  your  father ;  and  you 
have  trod  in  their  steps.  It  is  but  a  devilish 
prank  that  thou  usest.  Thy  father  was 
hanged  for  a  traitor,  and  thou  deservest  no 
better  reward  (2  Kings  v.  20 ;  Matt  xxvi. 
14,  15  ;  xxvii.  3-5).  Assure  thyself  that, 
when  we  come  to  the  King,  we  will  do  him 
word  of  this  thy  behavior.  Thus  they  went 
their  way. 

By  this  time  By-ends  and  his  companions 
were  come  again  within  sight,  and  they  at 
the  first  beck  went  over  to  Demas.  Now, 
whether  they  fell  into  the  pit  by  looking  over 
the  brink  thereof,  or  whether  they  went  down 
to  dig,  or  whether  they  were  smothered  in 
the  bottom  by.  the  damps  that  commonly 
arise,  of  these  things  I  am  not  certain  ;  but 
this  I  observed,  that  they  never  were  seen 
again  in  the  way.    Then  sang  Christian,  — 

By-ends  and  silyer  Demas  both  agree : 
One  calls,  the  other  runs,  that  he  may  be 


A  riuffcr  fai  bis  locre ;  so  these  do 

Take  iq[»  in  this  world,  and  no  farther  go. 

Now  I  saw  that,  just  on  the  other  side  of 
this  plain,  the  pilgrims  came  to  a  place 
where  stood  an  old  monument  hard  by  the 
highway-side,  at  the  sight  of  which  they 
were  both  concerned,  because  of  the  strange- 
ness of  the  form  thereof;  for  it  seemed  to 
them  as  if  it  had  been  a  woman  transformed 
into  the  shape  of  a  pillar.  Here,  therefore,  they 
stood  looking  and  looking  upon  it,  but  could 
not  for  a  time  tell  what  they  should  moke 
thereofl  At  lost  Hopeful  espi^  written  above 
the  head  thereof  a  writing  in  an  unusual  hand ; 
but  he,  being  no  scholar,  called  to  Christian 
(for  he  was  learned)  to  see  if  he  could  pick 
out  the  meaning  :  so  he  came,  and  after  a 
little  laying  of  letters  together,  he  found  the 
same  to  be  this,  ''Remember  Lofs  wife." 
So  he  read  it  to  his  fellow ;  after  which  they 
both  concluded  that  that  was  the  pillar  of 
salt  into  which  Lot's  wife  was  turned  for 
her  looking  back  with  a  covetous  heart,  when 
she  was  going  from  Sodom  for  safety  (Gen. 
xix.  26).  Which  sudden  and  amazing  sight 
gave  them  occasion  of  this  discourse  :  — 

Chr,  Ah,  my  brother  !  this  is  a  seasonable 
sight :  it  come  opportunely  to  us  after  the 
invitation  which  Demas  gave  us  to  come 
over  to  view  the  hill  Lucre  ;  and  had  we 
gone  over,  as  he  desired  us,  and  as  thou 
wast  inclined  to  do,  my  brother,  we  had,  for 
aught  I  know,  been  made  ourselves,  like  this 
woman,  a  spectacle  for  those  that  shall  come 
after  to  behold. 

Hope.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  so  foolish, 
and  am  made  to  wonder  that  I  am  not  now 
as  Lof  8  wife  ;  for  wherein  was  the  difference 
betwixt  her  sin  and  mine  ?  She  only  looked 
back ;  and  I  had  a  desire  to  go  see.  Let 
grace  be  adored,  and  let  me  be  ashamed  that 
ever  such  a  thing  should  be  in  mine  heart. 

Chr,  I^t  us  take  notice  of  what  we  see 
here,  for  our  help  for  time  to  come.  This 
woman  escaped  one  judgment,  for  she  fell 
not  by  the  destruction  of  Sodom  ;  yet  she 
was  destroyed  by  another,  as  we  see  she  is 
turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt 

Hope.  True ;  and  she  may  be  to  us  both 
caution  and  example  ;  caution,  that  we  should 
shun  her  sin ;  or  a  sign  of  what  judgment 
will  overtake  such  as  shall  not  be  prevented 
by  this  caution :  so  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  with  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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men  that  perished  in  their  sin,  did  also  be- 
come a  sign  or  example  to  others  to  beware 
(Numb.  xxvi.  0,  10).  But,  above  all,  I  muse 
at  one  thing,  to  wit,  how  Demas  and  his  fel- 
loM's  can  stand  so  confidently  yonder  to  look 
for  that  treasure,  which  this  woman,  but  for 
looking  behind  her  after  (for  we  read  not 
that  she  stepped  one  foot  out  of  the  way), 
was  tumed  into  a  pillar  of  salt ;  especially 
since  the  judgment  which  overtook  her  did 
make  her  an  example,  within  sight  of  where 
they  are  ;  for  they  cannot  choose  but  see  her, 
did  they  but  lift  up  their  eyes. 

Qir.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at,  and  it 
axgueth  that  their  hearts  are  grown  desperate 
in  the  case  ;  and  I  caimot  tell  who  to  com- 
pare them  to  so  fitly  as  to  them  that  pick 
pockets  in  the  presence  of  the  judge,  or  that 
will  cut  purses  under  the  gallows.  It  is 
said  of  the  men  of  Sodom,  that  they  were 
''sinners  exceedingly,''  because  they  were 
sinners  *^  before  the  Lordf"  —  that  is,  in  his 
eyesight,  and  notwithstanding  the  kindnesses 
that  he  had  showed  them  ;  for  the  land  of 
Sodom  was  now  like  the  garden  of  Eden 
heretofore  (Gen.  xiiL  10 -Id).  This,  there- 
fore, provoked  him  the  mare  to  jealousy,  and 
made  their  plague  as  hot  as  the  fire  of  the 
Lord  out  of  heaven  could  make.  And  it  is 
most  rationally  to  be  concluded,  that  such, 
even  such  as  these  are,  that  shall  sin  in  the 
sights  yea,  and  that  too  in  despite  of  such 
examples  that  are  set  continually  before 
them,  to  caution  them  to  the  contnuy,  must 
be  partakers  of  severest  judgments. 

Hcpe,  Doubtless  thou  hast  said  the  truth  ; 
but  what  a  mercy  is  it|  that  neither  thou, 
but  especially  I,  am  not  made  myself  this 
example !  This  ministereth  occasion  to  us 
to  thank  God,  to  fear  before  him,  and  always 
to  remember  Lof  s  wife. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DOTTBTIHra  CABTLE  USD  QIATST  DESPAIR. 

I  SAW,  then,  that  they  went  on  their  way 
to  a  pleasant  river ;  which  ^David  the  king 
called  "the  river  of  God"  ;  but  John,  "the 
river  of  the  water  of  life  "  (Ps.  Ixv.  9  ;  Rev. 
xxiL  1 ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  1  -  9  ).  Now  their  way  lay 
just  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  :  here,  there- 
fore, Christian  and  his  companion  walked 


with  great  delight ;  they  drank  also  of  the 
water  of  the  river,  which  was  pleasant,  and 
enlivening  to  their  weary  spirits.  Besides, 
on  the  banks  of  this  river,  on  either  side, 
were  green  trees,  that  bore  all  manner  of 
fruit ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  were  good 
for  medicine :  with  the  fruit  of  these  trees 
they  were  also  much  delighted  ;  and  the 
leaves  they  ate  to  prevent  surfeits,  and  other 
diseases  that  are  incident  to  those  that  heat 
their  blood  by  travels.  On  either  side  of 
the  river  was  also  a  meadow,  curiously  beau- 
tified with  lilies ;  and  it  was  green  all  the 
year  long.  In  this  meadow  they  lay  down 
and  slept ;  for  here  they  might  lie  down 
safely  (Ps.  xxiiL  2  ;  Isa.  xiv.  30).  When 
they  awoke  th^  gathered  again  of  the  fruit 
of  the  trees,  and  dtmnk  again  of  the  water 
of  the  river,  and  Ihen  lay  down  again  to 
sleep.  Thus  they  did  several  days  and 
ni^ta.    Ilien  they  sang, — 

Behold  ye  how  thess  crystal  streams  do  glide, 
To  comiDrt  pilgrims  by  the  highway-side. 
The  meadows  green,  beside  tiieir  frsgrant  smel],, 
YiAd  dainties  for  them ;  and  he  that  can  tell 
What  pleasant  fruity  yea,  leaves^  these  trees  4o 

yield. 
Will  sooa  sell  all,  that  he  may  buy  this  field. 

So  when  they  were  disposed  to  go  on  (for 
they  were  not,  as  yet,  at  their  journey's  end), 
they  ate  and  drank,  and  departed. 

Now,  I  beheld  in  my  dream,  that  they 
had  not  journeyed  far,  but  the  river  and  the 
way  for  a  time  parted  ;  at  which  they  were 
not  a  little  sony  ;  yet  they  durst  not  go  out 
of  the  way.  Now  the  way  from  the  river 
was  rough,  and  their  feet  tender,  by  reason 
of  their  travels  ;  so  the  souls  of  the  jnlgrims 
weie  much  discouraged  becaiuse  of  the  way 
(Numb.  XXL  4).  Wherefore,  still  as  they  went 
on,  they  wished  for  better  wa^.  Now  a 
little  before  them,  there  was  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  road  a  meadow,  and  a  stile  to  go  over 
into  it ;  and  that  meadow  is  called  By-path 
Meadow.  Then  said  Christian  to  his  fellow. 
If  this  meadow  lieth  along  by  our  wayside, 
let  us  go  over  into  it  Then  he  went  to  the 
stile  to  see,  and,  behold,  a  path  lay  along  by 
the  way,  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  It 
is  according  to  my  wish,  said  Christian. 
Here  is  the  easiest  going  ;  come,  good  Hope- 
ful, and  let  us  go  over. 

Hope,  But  how  if  this  path  should  lead 
us  out  of  the  way  ? 
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Ckr.  That  ia  not  like,  said  the  other. 
Look,  doth  it  not  go  along  by  the  wayside  ? 
So  Hopeful,  being  persuaded  by  his  fellow, 
went  aiier  him  over  the  «tile.  When  they 
wen  gone  over,  and  were  got  into  the  path, 
they  found  it  very  easy  for  their  feet ;  and 
withal,  they,  looking  before  them,  espied  a 
jmn  walking  as  they  did  (and  his  name  waa 
Vain-confidence) :  bo  they  called  after  him, 
and  asked  him  whither  that  way  led.  He 
nid,  To  the  Celestial  Gate.  Look,,  said 
Chiistian,  did  not  I  teU  you  so  ?  By  this 
70a  may  see  we  are  right.  So  they  followed, 
and  he  went  before  them.  But,  behold,  the 
ni^t  came  on,  amd  it  grew  very  dark,  bo 
that  they  that  were  behind  lost  the  sight  of 
him  that  went  before. 

He,  ther^ore,  that  went  before  (Vain- 
confidence  by  liame),  not  seeing  the  way 
hefore  him,  fell  into  a  deep  pit  (Isa.  ix.  16), 
which  was  on  puipoBe  there  made  by  the 
prince  of  those  grounds,  to  catch  vain-^lo- 
liooa  fools  withal,  and  was  dashed  in  pieces 
with  his  fall. 

Now  Chiistian  and  his  feUow  heard  him 
Mi :  so  they  called  to  know  tbe  matter ; 
but  there  was  none  to  answer,  only  they 
heard  a  groaning.  Then  said  Hopeful,  Where 
are  we  now  ?  Then  was  bis  fellow  sOent, 
ai  miitmsting  that  he  had  led  him  out  of 
the  way ;  and  now  it  began  to  rain  and  thun- 
der and  lighten,  in  a  veiy  dreadful  manner  ; 
tad  the  water  rose  amain. 

Then  Hopeful  groaned  in  himself  saying, 

0  that  I  had  kept  on  my  way  I 

Ckr.  Who  could  have  thought  that  this 
path  should  have  led  ns  out  of  the  way  1 

Hope,  I  waa  a&aid  on  it  at  the  very  first, 
and  therefore  gave  you  that  gentle  caution. 

1  would  have  q>oken  plainer,  but  that  you 
are  older  than  I. 

C%r.  Good  brother,  be  not  offended;  I  am 
Mfiy  I  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  way, 
and  that  I  have  put  thee  into  such  imminent 
danger.  I^y,  my  brother,  forgive  me  ;  I  did 
not  do  it  of  an  evil  intent. 

Hope,  Be  comforted,  my  brother,  for  I 
forgive  thee ;  and  believe,  too,  that  this  shall 
he  for  our  good. 

C^.  I  am  glad  I  have  with  me  a  merci- 
fill  brother :  but  we  must  not  stand  thus ; 
let  us  tiy  to  go  back  again. 

Hope,  But,  good  brother^  let  me  go  be- 


Qur,  No,  if  you  please,  let  me  go  first, 
that,  if  there  be  any  danger,  I  may  be  first 
therein ;  because,  by  my  means  we  are  both 
gone  out  of  the  way. 

Hope,  No,  said  Hc^ful,  you  shaU  not  go 
lint ;  for  yow  mind  being  troubled  may  lead 
you  out  of  the  way  again.  —  Then,  for  their 
encouragement,  they  heard  the  voice  of  one 
saying,  ''Set  thine  heart  toward  the  high- 
way, even  the  way  which  thou  wentest : 
turn  again"  (Jer.  xxzL  21).  But  by  this 
time  the  waters  were  greatly  risen,  by  reason 
of  which  the  way  of  going  back  was  very 
dangerous.  (Then  I  thought  that  it  is  easier 
going  out  of  the  way  when  we  are  in,  than 
going  in  when  we  are  out.)  Yet  they  adven- 
tured to  go  back ;  but  it  was  so  dark,  and 
the  flood  was  so  high,  that  in  their  going 
back  they  had  like  to  have  been  drowned 
nine  or  ten  times. 

Neither  could  they,  with  all  the  skill  they 
had,  get  again  to  the  stile  that  night  Where- 
fore, at  last  lighting  under  a  little  shelter, 
they  sat  down  there  until  the  daybreak  ;  but^ 
being  weaiy,  they  fell  asleep  Now  there 
was,  not  far  from  the  place  where  they  lay, 
a  castle  called  Doubting  Castle,  the  owner 
whereof  was  Qiant  Despair ;  and  it  was  in 
his  grounds  they  now  were  sleeping :  where- 
fore he,  getting  up  in  the  morning  early, 
and  walking  np  and  down  in  his  fields, 
caught  Christian  and  Hopeful  asleep  in  his 
grounds.  Then,  with  a  grim  and  surly  voice, 
he  bid  them  awake  ;  and  asked  them  whence 
they  were,  and  what  they  did  in  his  grounds. 
They  told  him  they  were  pilgrims,  and  that 
they  had  lost  their  way.  Then  said  the 
giant.  You  have  this  night  trespassed  on 
me,  by  trampling  in  and  lying  on  my 
grounds,  and  therefore  you  must  go  along 
with  me.  So  they  were  forced  to  go^  because 
he  was  stronger  than  they.  They  also  had 
but  little  to  say,  for  they  knew  themselves  in 
a  fault  The  giant,  therefore,  drove  them 
before  him,  and  put  them  into  his  castle, 
into  a  very  dark  dungeon,  nasty  and  stink- 
ing to  the  spirits  of  these  two  men.  Here, 
then,  they  lay  from  Wednesday  morning  till 
Saturday  night,^  without  one  bit  of  bread,  or 
drop  of  drink,  or  light,  or  any  to  ask  how 
they  did  :  they  were,  therefore,  here  in  evil 
case,  and  were  far  from  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  18).  Now  in  this  place 
Christian  had  double  sorrow,  because  it  waa 
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through  his  unadviBed  counBelthat  they  were 
brought  into  this  distress. 

Now,  Giant  Despair  had  a  wife,  and  her 
name  was  Diffidence.  So  when  he  was  gone 
to  bed,  he  told  his  wife  what  he  had  done  : 
to  wit,  that  he  had  taken  a  couple  of  pris- 
oners and  cast  them  into  his  dungeon,  for 
trespassing  on  his  grounds.  Then  he  asked 
her  also  what  he  had  best  to  do  further  to 
them.  So  she  asked  him  what  they  were, 
whence  they  came,  and  whither  they  were 
bound  ;  and  he  told  her.  Then  she  coun- 
selled him  that  when  he  arose  in  the  morn- 
ing he  should  beat  them  without  any  mercy. 
So,  when  he  arose,  he  getteth  him  a  grievous 
crab-tree  cudgel,  and  goes  down  into  the 
dungeon  to  them,  and  there  first  falls  to 
rating  of  them  as  if  they  were  dogs,  although 
they  never  gave  him^  a  word  of  distaste. 
Then  he  falls  upon  them,  and  beats  them 
fearfully,  in  such  sort  that  they  were  not 
able  to  help  themselves,  or  to  turn  them 
upon  the  floor.  This  done,  he  withdraws, 
and  leaves  them,  there  to  condole  their 
misery,  and  to  mourn  under  their  distress. 
So  all  that  day  they  spent  the  time  in  noth- 
ing but  sighs  and  bitter  lamentations.  The 
next  night,  she,  talking  with  her  husband 
further  about  them,  and  understanding  they 
were  yet  alive,  did  advise  him  to  counsel 
them  to  make  away  themselves.  So,  when 
morning  was  come,  he  goes  to  them  in  a 
surly  manner  as  before,  and  perceiving  them 
to  be  very  sore  with  the  stripes  that  he  had 
given  them  the  day  before,  he  told  them, 
that  since  they  were  never  like  to  come  out 
of  that  place,  their  only  way  would  be  forth- 
with to  make  an  end  of  themselves,  either 
with  knife,  halter,  or  poison  :  For  why,  said 
he,  should  you  choose  life,  seeing  it  is  at- 
tended with  BO  much  bitterness  ?  But  they 
desired  him  to  let  them  go.  With  that  he 
looked  ugly  upon  them,  and  rushing  to  them, 
had  doubtless  made  an  end  of  them  himself, 
but  that  he  fell  into  one  of  his  fits  (for  he 
sometimes,  in  sunshiny  weather,  fell  into 
fits),  and  lost  for  a  time  the  use  of  his  hands. 
Wherefore  he  withdrew,  and  left  them  as 
before,  to  consider  what  to  do.  Then  did 
the  prisoners  consult  between  themselves, 
whether  it  was  best  to  take  his  counsel  or 
no  ;  and  thus  they  began  to  discourse  :  — 

Chr,  Brother,  said  Christian,  what  shall 
we  do  ?   The  life  that  we  now  live  is  misera- 


ble. For  my  part  I  know  not  whether  it  is 
best  to  live  thus,  or  to  die  out  of  hand. 
'*  My  soul  chooseth  strangling  rather  than 
life" ;  and  the  grave  is  more  easy  for  me 
than  this  dungeon  !  (Job  vii.  15.)  Shall  we 
be  ruled  by  the  giant  ? 

Hope,  Indeed,  our  present  condition  is 
dreadful,  and  death  would  be  far  more  wel- 
come to  me  than  thus  forever  to  abide  :  but 
yet,  let  us  consider,  the  Lord  of  the  country 
to  which  we  are  going  hath  said,  '^Thbu 
shalt  do  no  murder,''  .no,  not  to  another 
man's  person  ;  much  more,  then,  are  we  for- 
bidden to  take  his  counsel  to  kill  ourselves. 
Besides,  he  that  kills  another  can  but  com- 
mit murder  upon  his  body ;  but  for  one  to 
kill  himself  is  to  kill  body  and  soul  at  once. 
And,  moreover,  my  brother,  thou  talkest  of 
ease  in  the  grave ;  but  hast  thou  forgotten 
the  hell  whither  for  certain  the  murderers 
go  ?  for  "  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life,"  &c. 
And  let  us  consider,  again,  that  all  the  law 
is  not  in  the  hand  of  Giant  Despair.  Others, 
so  far  as  I  can  understand,  have  been  taken 
by  him,  as  well  as  we,  and  yet  have  escaped 
out  of  his  hands.  Who  knows  but  that  God, 
that  made  the  world,  may  cause  that  Giant 
Despair  may  die  1  or  that,  at  some  time  or 
other,  he  may  forget  to  lock  us  in  ?  or  that 
he  may,  in  a  short  time,  have  another  t>f  his 
fits  before  us,  and  may  lose  the  use  of  his 
limbs  ?  and  if  ever  that  should  come  to  pass 
again,  for  my  part,  I  am  resolved  to  pluck 
up  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  to  try  my  utmost 
to  get  from  under  his  hand.  I  was  a  fool 
that  I  did  not  try  to  do  it  before  ;  but,  how- 
ever, my  brother,  let  us  be  patient,  and 
endure  awhile.  The  time  may  come  that 
may  give  us  a  happy  release  ;  but  let  us  not 
be  our  own  murderers.  With  these  words 
Hopeful  at  present  did  moderate  the  mind 
of  his  brother ;  so  they  continued  together 
(in  the  dark)  that  day,  in  their  sad  and  dole- 
ful condition. 

Well,  towards  evening,  the  giant  goes  down 
into  the  dungeon  again,  to  see  if  his  pris- 
oners had  taken  his  counsel :  but  when  he 
came  there  he  found  them  alive  ;  and,  truly, 
alive  was  all ;  for  now,  what  for  want  of 
bread  and  water,  and  by  reason  of  the 
wounds  they  received  when  he  beat  them, 
they  could  do  little  but  breathe.  But,  I  say, 
he  found  them  alive  ;  at  which  he  fell  into 
a  grievous  rage,  and  told  them  that,  seeing 
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thfij  had  disobeyed  hie  counsel,  it  should  be 
VDise  with  them  than  if  thej  had  never 
been  bom. 

At  this  they  trembled  greatly,  and  I  think 
that  Christian  fell  into  a  swoon  ;  but,  coming 
a  little  to  himself  again,  they  renewed  their 
discourse  about  the  gianf  s  counsel ;  and 
whether  yet  they  had  best  to  take  it  or  no. 
Xow  Christian  again  seemed  to  be  for  doing 
it ;  but  Hopeful  made  his  second  reply  as 
foUoweth  :  — 

Hcpe.  My  brother,  said  he,  rememberest 
Aou  not  how  valiant  thou  hast  been  hereto- 
fore? ApoUyon  could  not  crush  thee,  nor 
could  all  that  thou  didst  hear  or  see  or  feel 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  What 
hardship,  terror,  and  amazement  hast  thou 
already  gone  through  !  and  art  thou  now  noth- 
ing but  fear  7  Thou  seest  that  I  am  in  the 
dungeon  with  thee,  a  far  weaker  man  by  nature 
than  thou  art ;  also,  this  giant  has  wounded 
me  as  well  as  thee,  and  hath  also  cut  off  the 
bread  and  water  from  my  month  ;  and  with 
thee  I  mourn  without  the  light  But  let  us 
exercise  a  little  more  patience :  remember 
how  thou  playedst  the  man  at  Vanity  Fair, 
and  wast  neither  afraid  of  the  chain,  nor 
cage,  nor  yet  of  bloody  death.  Wherefore 
let  ns  (at  least  to  avoid  the  shame  that  be- 
comes not  a  Christian  to  be  found  in)  bear 
op  with  patience  as  well  as  we  can. 

Now,  night  being  come  again,  and  the 
giant  and  his  wife  being  in  bed,  she  asked 
him  concerning  the  prisoners,  and  if  they 
had  taken  his  counsel.  To  which  he  replied, 
They  are  sturdy  rogues  ;  they  choose  rather 
to  bear  all  hardship  than  to  make  away 
themselves.  Then  said  she,  Take  them  into 
the  castle-jrard  to-morrow,  and  show  them 
the  bones  and  skulls  of  those  thou  hast  al- 
ready despatched,  and  make  them  believe, 
ere  a  week  comes  to  an  end,  thou  also  wilt 
tear  them  in  pieces,  as  thou  hast  done  their 
fellows  before  them. 

So  when  the  morning  was  come,  the  giant 
goes  to  them  again,  and  takes  them  into  the 
castle-yaid,  and  shows  them,  as  his  wife  had 
hidden  him.  These,  said  he,  were  pilgrims, 
as  you  are,  once,  and  they  trespassed  in  my 
grounds,  as  you  have  done ;  and  when  I 
thoof^t  fit,  I  tore  them  in  pieces :  and  so, 
within  ten  days,  I  will  do  you.  Go,  get  you 
down  to  your  den  again ;  and  with  that  he 
heat  them  all  the  way  thither.    They  lay, 


therefore,  all  day  on  Saturday  in  a  lament- 
able case,  OS  before.  Now,  when  night  was 
come,  and  when  Mrs.  Diffidence  and  her 
husband,  the  giant,  were  got  tp  bed,  they 
began  to  renew  their  discourse  of  their  pris- 
oners ;  and,  withal,  the  old  giant  wondered 
that  he  could  neither  by  his  blows  nor  his 
counsel  bring  them  to  an  end.  And  with 
that  his  wife  replied,  I  fear,  said  she,  that 
they  live  in  hope  that  some  will  come  to 
relieve  them,  or  that  they  have  picklocks 
about  them,  by  the  means  of  which  they 
hope  to  escape.  And  sayest  thou  so,  my 
dear  ?  said  the  giant ;  I  will  therefore  search 
them  in  the  morning. 

Well,  on  Saturday,  about  midnight,  they 
began  to  pray,  and  continued  in  prayer  till 
almost  break  of  day. 

Now,  a  little  before  it  was  day,  good  Chris- 
tian, as  one  half  amazed,  brake  out  in  this 
passionate  speech  :  What  a  fool,. quoth  he, 
am  I,  thus  to  lie  in  a  stinking  dungeon,  when 
I  may  as  well  walk  at  liberty  !  I  have  a  key 
in  my  bosom,  called  Promise,  that  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  open  any  lock  in  Doubting  Castle. 
Then  said  Hopefid,  That  is  good  news,  good 
brother ;  pluck  it  out  of  thy  bosom,  and  try. 

Then  Christian  pulled  it  out  of  his  bosom, 
and  began  to  try  at  the  dungeon  door,  whose 
bolt  (as  he  turned  the  key)  gave  back,  and 
the  door  flew  open  with  ease,  and  Christian 
and  Hopeful  both  came  out  Then  he  went 
to  the  outward  door  that  leads  into  the  castle- 
yard,  and  with  his  key  opened  that  door  also. 
Alter,  he  went  to  the  iron  gate,  for  that  must 
be  opened  too  :  but  that  lock  went  damnable 
hard  ;  yet  the  key  did  open  it  Then  they 
thrust  open  the  gate  to  make  their  escape 
with  speed  ;  but  that  gate,  as  it  opened,  made 
such  a  creaking,  that  it  waked  Giant  Despair, 
who,  hastily  rising  to  pursue  his  prisoners, 
felt  his  limbs  to  fail,  for  his  fits  took  him 
again,  so  that  he  could  by  no  means  go  after 
them.  Then  they  went  on,  and  came  to  the 
King's  highway,  and  so  were  safe,  because 
they  were  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 

Now,  when  they  were  gone  over  the  stile, 
they  b^ian  to  contrive  with  themselves  what 
they  should  do  at  that  stile,  to  prevent  those 
that  should  come  after  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Giant  Despair.  So  they  consented 
to  erect  there  a  pillar,  and  to  engrave  upon 
the  side  thereof  this  sentence,  ''Over  this 
stile  is  the  way  to  Doubting  Castle,  which  is 
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kept  bj  Giant  Despair,  who  despiaetli  the 
King  of  the  Celestial  Country,  and  seeks  to 
destroy  his  holy  pilgrims."    Many,  there- 
ibre,  that   fpllowed   after,  read  what  was 
written,  and  escaped  the  danger.    This  done, 
they  sang  as  follows  :  — 
Out  of  the  way  we  went,  and  then  we  found 
What  *t  WB8  to  tread  npon  forbidden  ground  : 
And  let  them  that  come  after  have  a  care 
Lert  heedleaanees  makes  them,  as  we,  to  ttn 
Lest  they,  for  trespassing,  his  pris'ners  are. 
Whose  castle  *8  Donbtxng,  and  whose  name  *8  De- 
spair. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  DBLECTABLB  MOUNTAINS. 

They  went  then  till  they  came  to  the  De- 
lectable Mountains  ;  which  mountains  belong 
to  the  Lord  of  that  hill  of  which  we  have 
spoken  before  :  so  they  went  up  to  the  moun- 
tains, to  behold  the  gardens  and  orchards,  the 
vineyards  and  fountains  of  water  ;  where  also 
they  drank  and  washed  themselves,  and  did 
freely  eat  of  the  vineyards.  Now  there  were 
on  the  top  of  these  mountains  Shepherds 
feeding  their  flocks,  and  they  stood  by  the 
highway-side.  The  pilgrims,  therefore,  went 
to  them,  and  leaning  upon  their  staves  (as  is. 
common  with  weary  pilgrims,  when  they 
stand  to  talk  with  any  by  the  wayX  they 
asked.  Whose  Delectable  Mountains  are 
these?  and  whose  be  the  sheep  that  feed 
upon  them  1 

Ship.  These  mountains  are  Immanuers 
Land,  and  they  are  within  sight  of  his  city ; 
and  the  sheep  also  are  h^^  and  he  laid  down 
his  life  for  them  (John  *x.  1 1). 

Ckr,  Is  this  the  way  to  the  Celestial  City  1 

Shep,  You  are  just  in  your  way. 

Chr,  How  far  is  it  thither  ? 

Shep,  Too  far  for  any  but  those  who  shall 
get  thither  indeed. 

Chr,   Is  the  way  safe,  or  dangerous  ? 

Shep,  Safe  for  those  for  whom  it  is  to  be 
safe.;  ''  but  the  transgressors  shall  fall  there- 
in "  (Hos.  xiv.  9). 

Chr.  Is  there  in  this  place  any  relief  for 
pilgrims  that  are  weary  and  faint  in  the  way  I 

Shep,  The  Lord  of  these  mountains  hath 
given  us  a  chaige,  "not  to  be  forgetful  to 
entertain  strangers  "  (Heb.  xilL  2)  ;  therefore 
the  good  of  the  place  is  before  you. 

I  saw  also  in  my  dream,  that  when  the 


Shephecds  perceived  tSiat  they  were  way- 
£uing  men,  they  also  put  questions  to  them 
(to  which  they  made  answer,  as  in  other 
places),  as,  Whence  came  you?  and.  How 
got  you  into  the  way )  and,  By  what  means 
have  you  so  perseverod  therein  ?  for  but  few 
of  them  that  begin  to  come  hither  do  show 
their  face  on  these  mountaina  But  when 
the  Shepherda  heard  their  answers,  being 
pleased  therewith,  they  looked  very  loviogly 
upon  them,  and  said,  Welcome  to  the  Delec- 
table Mountains. 

The  Shepherds,  I  say,  whose  names  were 
Knowledge,  Experience,  Watchful,  and  Sin- 
cere, took  them  by  the  hand,  and  had  them 
to  tiieir  tents,  and  made  them  partake  of 
that  which  was  ready  at  present  They  said, 
moreover,  We  would  that  ye  should  stay  here 
awhile,  to  be  acquainted  vrith  us ;  and  yet 
more  to.  solace  yourselves  with  the  good  of 
these  Delectable  Mountains.  They  then  told 
them  that  they  were  content  to  stay.  So 
they  went  to  their  rest  that  nighty  because  it 
was  very  late. 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  in  the 
morning  the  Shepherds  called  up  Christian 
and  Hopeful  to  walk  with  them  upon  the 
mountains.  So  they  went  forth  with  them, 
and  walked  awhile,  having  a  pleasant  pros- 
pect on  every  side.  Then  said  the  Shepherds 
one  to  another.  Shall  we  show  these  pilgrims 
some  wonders?  So  when  they  had  con- 
cluded to  do  it,  they  had  them  first  to  the 
top  of  a  hill  called  Error,  which  was  very 
steep  on  the  furthest  side,"  and  bid  them  look 
down  to  the  bottom.  So  Christian  and  Hope- 
ful looked  down,  and  saw  at  the  bottom  sev- 
eral men  dashed  all  to  pieces  by  a  ML  that 
they  had^from  the  top.  Then  said  Christian, 
What  meaneth  this?  The  l^epherds  an- 
swered. Have  you  not  heard  of  them  that 
were  made  to  err,  by  hearkening  to  Hy- 
meneuA  and  Philetus,  as  concerning  the  faith 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ?  (2  Tim.  ii. 
17,  18.)  They  answered,  Yes.  Then  said 
the  Shepherds,  Those  that  you  see  lie  dashed 
in  pieces  at  the  bottom  of  this  mountain  are 
they ;  and  they  have  continued  to  this  day 
unburied,  as  you  see,  for  an  example  to 
others  to  take  heed  how  they  clamber  too 
high,  or  how  they  come  too  near  the  brink 
of  this  mountain. 

Then  I  saw  that  they  had  them  to  the  top 
of  another  mountain,  and  the  name  of  that 
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1$  Gaationt  and  bid  them  look  afor  off :  which 
when  they  did,  they  perceived,  as  they 
thought,  several  men  walking  up  and  down 
among  the  tombs  that  were  there  ;  and  they 
perceived  that  the  men  were  blind,  because 
they  stumbled  sometimes  upon  the  tombs, 
and  because  they  could  not  get  out  from 
among  them,  llien  said  Christian,  What 
means  this  1  The  Shepherds  then  answered, 
Did  you  not  see,  a  little  below  these  moim- 
tains,  a  stile  that  led  into  a  meadow,  on  the 
left  hand  of  this  way  ?  They  answered,  Yes» 
Then  said  the  Shepherds,  From  that  stile 
there  goes  a  path  that  leads  directly  to 
Doubting  Castle,  which  is  kept  by  Giant 
Despair ;  and  these  (pointing  to  them  among 
the  tombs)  came  once  on  pilgrimage,  as  you 
do  now,  even  till  they  came  to  that  same 
stile  ;  and  because  the  right  way  was  rougjb 
in  that  place,  they  chose  to  go  out  of  it  into 
that  m€»dow,  and  there  were  taken  by  Giant 
Despair,  and  cast  into  Doubting  CasUe ; 
where,  after  they  had  been  awhile  k^t  in 
the  dungeon,  he  at  last  did  put  out  their 
eyes,  and  led  them  among  those  tombs, 
where  he  has  left  them  to  wander  to  this 
very  day,  that  the  saying  of  the  wise  man 
might  be  fulfilled,  *'  He  that  wandereth  oui^ 
iji  the  way  of  understanding  shall  remain  in 
the  congregation  of  the  dead  "  (Prov.  zxL  16)/ 
Then  Christian  and  Hopefid  looked  upon  one 
another  with  tears  gushing  out,  but  yet  said 
nothing  to  the  Shepherds. 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  the  Shep- 
herds had  them  to  another  place,  in  a  bottom, 
where  was  a  door  in  the  side  of  a  hill ;  and 
they  opened  the  door,  and  bid  them  look  in. 
They  looked  in,  therefore,  and  saw  that  within 
it  was  very  dark  and  smoky ;  they  also  thought 
that  they  heard  there  a  rumbling  noise  as 
of  fire,  and  a  cry  of  some  tormented,  and 
that  they  smelt  the  scent  of  brimstone.  Then 
said  Christian,  What  means  this  ?  TheShep- 
herds  told  them.  This  is  a  by-way  to  hell,  — 
a  way  that  hypocrites  go  in  at ;  namely,  such 
as  sell  their  birthright,  w^ith  Esau  ;  such  as 
sell  their  Master,  with  Judas  ;  such  as  blas- 
pheme the  gospel,  with  Alexander ;  and  that 
lie  and  dissemble,  with  Ananias  and  Sap- 
pbira  his  wife. 

Hope,  Then  said  Hopeful  to  the  Shepherds, 
I  peroeive  that  these  had  on  them,  even 
every  one,  a  show  of  pilgrimage,  as  we  have 
90W ;  had  they  not  ? 


£%^.  Yes,  and  held  it  a  long  time  loo. 

Eape,  How  far  might  they  go  on  in  pil- 
grimage in  their  days,  since  they,  notwitlb- 
standing,  were  thus  miserably  cast  away  f 

Shep,  Some  further,  and  some  not  so  far  as 
these  mountains. 

Then  said  the  piljgrims  one  to  another.  We 
have  need  to  cry  to  the  Strong  for  strength. 

Shep.  Ay,  an^  you  will  have  need  to  use 
it,  when  you  have  it,  too  ! 

By  this  time  the  pilgrims  had  a  desire  to 
go  forward,  and  the  Shepherds  a  desire  they 
shocdd ;  so  they  walked  together  towards  the 
end  of  the  mountains.  Then  said  the  Shep- 
herds one  to  another.  Let  us  here  shpw  to 
the  pilgrims  the  gates  of  the  Celestial  City, 
if  they  have  skill  to  look  through  our  per- 
spective-glass. The  pilgrims  then  lovingly 
accepted  the  motion  ;  so  they  had  them  to 
the  top  of  a  high  hill  e(|]JedX3$a|^and  gave 
them  their  glass  to  look. 

Then  they  essayed  to  look,  but  the  remem- 
brance of  that  last  thing  that  the  Shepherds 
had  shown  them,  made  their  hands  shake  : 
by  means  of  which  impediment  they  could 
not  look  steadily  through  the  glass ;  yet 
they  thought  they  saw  something  like  the 
gate^  and  also  some  of  the  glory  of  the 
place»  Then  they  went  away,  and  sang  this 
song :  — 

Thus  by  the  Shepherds  secrets  sre  rereoled. 
Which  from  all  other  men  are  kept  concealed. 
Come  to  the  Shepherds,  then,  if  you  would  see 
Things  deep,  things  hid,  and  that  myBterions  be. 

When  they  were  about  to  depart,  one  of 
the  Shepherds  gave  them  a  note  of  the  way  ; 
another  of  them  bid  them  beware  of  the 
Flatterer ;  the  third  bid  them  take  heed  that 
they  sleep  not  upon  the  Enchanted  Ground  ; 
and  the  fourth  bid  them  God^speed.  So  I 
awoke  from  my  dream. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

TE£  EirCHANTED  GROUND  AlO)  THE  DE80ENT 

THERETO. 

Ash  I  slept,  and  dreamed  again,  and  saw 
the  same  two  pilgrims  going  down  the  moim- 
tains  along  the  highway  towards  the  dty. 
Now,  a  little  below  these  mountains,  on  the 
left  hand,  lieth  the  country  of  Conceit ;  from 
which  country  there  comes  into  the  way  in 
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his  fleshly  appetite,  Litde-£aith'8  did  not  sa 
Besides,  Esau  could  see  no  further  ihaa  to 
the  fuliiUing  of  his  lusts  :  "  Behold,  I  am  at 
the  point  to  die  *  (said  he)  ;  ^*  and  what  pro6t 
shall  this  birthright  do  to  me ! "  (Gen.  xxr. 
32.)  But  Littl^faith,  though  it  was  his  lot 
to  have  but  a  little  faith,  was  by  his  little 
faith  kept  from  such  extravagances,  and  made 
to  see  and  prize  his  jewels  more  than  to  sell 
them,  as  Esau  did  his  birthright  You  read 
not  anywhere  that  Esau  had  faith,  no,  not  so 
much  as  a  little  ;  therefore  no  marvel  if,  where 
the  flesh  only  bears  sway  (as  it  will  in  that 
man  where  no  faith  is  to  resist),  if  he  sells 
his  birthright,  and  his  soul  and  all,  and  that 
to  the  devil  of  hell,  for  it  is  with  such  as  it  is 
with  the  ass,  who  in  her  occasion  cannot  be 
turned  away  (Jer.  ii.  24).  When  their  minds 
are  set  upon  their  lusts,  they  will  have  them, 
whatever  they  cost  But  Little-faith  was  of 
another  temper ;  his  mind  was  on  things 
divine ;  his  livelihood  was  upon  things  that 
were  spiritual,  and  from  above  :  therefore,  to 
what  end  should  he  that  is  of  such  a  temper 
sell  his  jewels  (had  there  been  any  that  would 
have  bought  them)  to  flU  his  mind  with 
empty  things  1  Will  a  man  give  a  penny  to 
fill  his  belly  with  hay ;  or  can  you  persuade 
the  turtle-dove  to  live  upon  carrion  like  the 
crow  ?  Though  faithless  ones  can,  for  carnal 
lusts,  pawn  or  mortgage  or  sell  what  they 
have,  and  themselves  outright  to  boot,  yet 
they  that  have  faith,  saving  faith,  though  but 
a  little  of  it,  cannot  do  so.  Here,  therefore, 
my  brother,  is  thy  mistake. 

Hope,  I  acknowledge  it ;  but  yet  your  se- 
vere reflection  had  almost  made  me  angry. 

Chr,  Why,  I  did  but  compare  thee  to  some 
of  the  birds  that  are  of  the  brisker  sort,  who 
will  nm  to  and  fro  in  imtrodden  paths  with 
the  shell  upon  their  heads.  But  pass  by  that, 
and  consider  the  matter  under  debate,  and  aU 
shall  be  well  betwixt  thee  and  me. 

Hope.  But,  Christian,  these  three  fellows, 
I  am  persuaded  in  my  heart,  are  but  a  com- 
pany of  cowards  :  would  they  have  run  else, 
think  you,  as  they  did,  at  the  noise  of  one 
that  was  coming  on  the  road  ?  Why  did  not 
Little-faith  pluck  up  a  greater  heart  ?  He 
might,  methinks,  have  stood  one  brush  with 
them,  and  have  yielded  when  there  had  been 
no  remedy. 

Chr,  That  they  are  cowards,  many  have 
said,  but  few  have  found  it  so  in  the  time  of 


triaL  As  for  a  great  heart,  Little-fiutb  had 
none ;  and  I  perceive  by  ^e,  my  brother, 
hadst  thou  been  the  man  concerned,  thou  art 
but  for  a  brwh,  and  then  to  yield.  And, 
verily^  since  this  is  the  height  of  thy  stomach, 
now  they  are  at  a  distance  £com  us,  should 
they  appear  to  thee  as  they  did  to  him,  they 
might  put  thee  to  second  thoughts^ 

But  consider,  again,  they  are  but  journey- 
men thieves  ;  they  serve  under  the  king  of 
the  bottomless  {ul^  who,  if  need  be,  wUl  oome 
in  to  their  aid  himself,  and  his  voice  is  as  the 
gxNiring  of  a  lion  (Ps.  vii.  2 ;  1  Pet  v.  8).  I 
myself  have  been  engaged  as  this  Little-£uth 
was,  and  I  found  it  a  terrible  thing.  These 
three  villains  set  upon  me,  and  I  beginning, 
like  a  Christian,  to  resist,  they  gave  but  a 
call,  and  in  came  their  master.  I  would,  aa 
the  saying  is^  have  given  my  life  for  a  penny  ;  • 
but  that,  as  Qod  would  have  it,  I  was  clothed 
with  armor  of  proof.  Ay,  and  yet,  though  I 
was  so  harnessed,  I  found  it  hard  work  to 
quit  myself  like  a  man.  No  man  can  tell 
what  in  that  combat  attends  us,  but  he  that 
hath  been  in  the  battle  himself. 

Hope,  Well,  but  they  ran,  you  see,  when 
they  did  but  suppose  that  one  Qreat-graoe 
was  in  the  way. 

Chr,  True,  they  have  often  fled,  both  they 
and  their  master,  when  Great-grace  hath  but 
apf>eared ;  and  no  marvel,  for  he  is  the  King^s 
champion.  But  I  trow  you  will  put  some 
difference  between  Little-faith  and  the  King's 
champion.  All  the  King's  subjects  are  not 
his  champions ;  nor  can  they,  when  tried,  do 
such  feats  of  war  as  he.  Is  it  meet  to  think 
that  a  little  child  should  handle  Goliath  as 
David  did ;  or  that  there  should  be  the 
strength  of  an  ox  in  a  wren?  Some  are 
strong,  some  are  weak ;  some  have  great 
faith,  some  have  little :  this  man  was  one  of 
the  weak,  and  therefore  he  went  to  the  wall. 

Hope,  I  would  it  had  been  Great-grace  for 
their  sakes. 

df.  If  it  had  been,  he  might  have  had 
his  hands  full ;  for  I  must  tell  you,  that 
though  Great-grace  is  excellent  good  at  his 
weapons,  and  has,  and  can,  so  long  as  he 
keeps  them  at  sword's  pointy  do  well  enough 
with  them,  yet  if  they  get  within  him,  even 
Faint-heart,  Mistrust,  or  the  other,  it  shall 
go  hard  but  they  will  throw  up  his  heels : 
and  when  a  man  is  down,  you  know,  what 
can  he  do  I 
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WI08O  looka  well  upon  Qieat-giace's  hcd 
dull  see  thoae  ecan  and  cuts  there,  diat  shall^ 
easly  give  denumstnition  of  what  I  say.  Yea,' 
onee  I  heard  that  he  should  say  (and  thatj 
iriien  he  was  in  the  combat^  '*We  de- 
flpaiied  even  of  life."  How  did  Ijliese  sturdy^ 
fogaes  and  their  fellows  make  David  groan, 
nKMun,  and  roar  !  Yea,  Heman  and  Heze- 
kiah,  toOy  thoogh  champions  in  their  day, 
veie  forced  to  bestir  them,  when  by  these 
assuilted ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  they 
had  their  coats  aonndly  brushed  by  theuL 
Peter,  apon  a  time,  wcmld  go  try  what  he 
eonld  do ;  but  though  some  do  say  of  him 
that  he  is  the  prince  of  the  Apostles,  they 
bandied  him  so,  that  they  made  liim  at  last 
afraid  of  a  sony  girL 

Betides,  their  king  is  at  their  whistle  ;  he 
ii  never  oat  of  hearing ;  and  if  at  any  time 
they  ha  put  to  the  worst,  he,  if  possible, 
comes  in  to  help  them ;  and  of  him  it  is 
nid,  *^  The  sword  of  him  that  layeth  at  him 
esmoi  hold :  the  spear,  the  deat,  nor  the 
faabeigeoiL  He  esteemeth  iron  as  stmw,  and 
bnss  as  rotten  wood.  The  arrow  cannot 
make  him  flee  :  sling-stones  are  turned  with 
him  into  stubble.  Darts  are  counted  as 
itabble :  he  laugheth  at  the  shaking  of  a 
ipear'(JobzlL26-29X  What  can  a  man 
do  in  Hds  case  7  It  is  true,  if  a  man  could, 
at  every  turn,  have  JoVs  horse,  and  had 
skin  and  courage  to  ride  him,  he  might  do 
notable  things  :  for  **  his  neck  is  clothed  with 
thunder;  he  will  not  be  afraid  as  a  grass- 
hopper ;  the  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible. 
He  paweih  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in 
htB  strength :  he  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed 
men.  He  mocketh  at  fear,  and  is  not  af- 
frighted ;  neither  tumeth  he  back  from  the 
sword.  The  quiver  rattleth  i^;ainst  him, 
the  glittering  spear  and  the  diield.  He 
swslloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and 
nge;  neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the 
tound  of  the  trumpet  He  saith  among  the 
trmnpete.  Ha,  ha !  and  he  smeUeth  the  ^ttle 
afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the  captains,  and 
the  shouting  '  (Job  xzxix.  19-25). 

But  for  such  footmen  as  thou  and  I  are, 
let  as  never  desire  to  meet  with  an  enemy, 
nor  vannt  as  if  we  could  do  better,  when  we 
hear  of  others  that  they  have  been  foiled, 
nor  be  tickled  at  the  thoughts  of  our  own 
■anhood ;  for  such  commonly  come  by  the 
vront  when  tried.    Witness  Peter,  of  whom 


I  made  mention  before  :  he  would  swagger, 
ay,  he  would ;  he  would,  as  his  vain  mind 
prompted  him  to  say,  do  better,  and  stand 
more  for  hia  Master  than  all  men  ;  but  who 
so  foiled  and  run  down  by  these  villains  as  he  ) 

When,  theref<»e,  we  hear  that  such  rob- 
beries are  done  on  the  King's  highway,  two 
things  become  us  to  do  :  — 

Fitst,  To  go  out  harnessed,  and  to  be  sure 
to  take  a  shield  with  us  :  for  it  was  for  want 
of  that,^  that  he  that  laid  so  lu^y  at  Levia- 
than could  not  make  him  yield  ;  for,  indeed, 
if  that  be  wanting,  he  fears  us  not  at  all. 
Therefore  he  that  hod  skill  hath  said, 
'^  Above  all,  take  the  shield  of  faith,  where- 
with ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery 
darts  of  the  wicked  "  (Eph.  vL  16). 
>  It  is  good,  also,  that  we  desire  of  the  King 
a  convoy,  yea,  that  he  will  go  with  us  him- 
self. Tliis  made  David  rejoice  when  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  ;  and  Moses 
was  rather  for  dying  where  he  stood,  than  to 
go  one  step  without  his  God  (Exod.  xxxiii. 
15).  O  my  brother,  if  he  will  but  go  along 
wkh  us,  what  need  we  be  afraid  of  ten  thou- 
sands that  shall  set  themselves  against  us  I 
(Ps.  iii.  5-8;  xxvii.  1-3).  But  without 
him,  the  proud  helpers  fall  under  the  slain 
(Isa.  X.  4), 

I,  for  my  part,  have  been  in  the  fray  be- 
fore now ;  and  though,  through  the  goodness 
of  Him  that  is  best,  I  am,  as  you  see,  alive, 
yet  I  cannot  boast  of  my  manhood.  Glad 
shall  I  be  if  I  meet  with  no  more  such 
brunts ;  though  I  fear  we  are  not  got  beyond 
all  danger.  However,  since  the  lion  and  the 
bear  have  not  as  yet  devoured  me,  I  hope 
God  will  also  deliver  us  from  the  next  un- 
circumcised  Philistine.  Then  sang  Chris- 
tian,— 

Little-faith !    Hast  been  among  the  thieves  f 
ast  robbed  f    Remember  this :  Whoso  believes, 
d  gets  more  faith,  shall  then  a  victor  be 
er  ten  thousand,  —  eUe  scarce  over  three. 

So  they  went  on,  and  Ignorance  followed. 
They  went  then  till  they  came  at  a  i)lace 
where  they  saw  a  way  put  itself  into  their 
way,  and  seemed  withal  to  lie  as  straight  as 
the  way  which  they  should  go :  and  here 
they  knew  not  which  of  the  two  to  take,  for 
both  seemed  straight  before  them  ;  therefore 
here  they  stood  stiU  to  consider.  And  as 
they  were  thinking  about  the  way,  behold  a 
man  black  of  flesh,  but  covered  with  a  very 
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light  robe,  came  to  them,  and  asked  them 
why  they  stood  there.  Thej  answered  they 
were  going  to  the  Celestial  City,  but  knew 
not  which  of  these  ways  to  take.  Follow 
me,  said  the  man ;  it  is  thither  that  I  am 
going.  So  they  followed  him  in  the  way 
that  but  now  came  into  the  road,  which  by 
degrees  turned,  and  turned  them  so  far  from 
the  city  that  they  desired  to  go  to,  that  in  lit- 
tle time  their  faces  were  turned  away  from  it : 
yet  they  followed  him.  But  by  and  by,  be- 
fore they  were  aware,  he  led  them  both  within 
the  compass  of  a  net,  in  which  they  were 
both  so  entangled  that  they  knew  not  what 
to  do ;  and  with  that  the  white  robe  fell  off 
the  black  man's  back.  Then  they  saw  where 
they  were.  Wherefore  there  they  lay  crying 
some  time,  for  they  could  not  get  themselves 
out 

Chr,  Then  said  Christian  to  his  fellow, 
Now  do  I  see  myself  in  error.  Did  not  the 
Shepherds  bid  us  beware  of  the  Flatterer  ? 
As  is  the  saying  of  the  wise  man,  so  we  have 
found  it  this  day,  **  A  man  that  flattereth 
his  neighbor -spieadeth~ A. iteLibriiis  feet" 
(Prov.  xxix.  5). 

Hope.  They  also  gave  us  a  note  of  direc- 
tions about  the  way,  for  our  more  sure  find- 
ing thereof;  but  therein  we  have  also  for- 
gotten to  read,  and  have  not  kept  ourselves 
from  the  paths  of  the  destroyer.  Here  David 
was  wiser  than  we  ;  for,  saith  he,  "  Concern- 
ing the  works  of  men,  by  the  word  of  thy 
lips  I  have  kept  me  from  the  paths  of  the 
destroyer  "  (Ps.  xviL  4). 

Thus  they  lay  bewailing  themselves  in 
the  net.  At  last  they  espied  a  Shining  One 
coming  towards  them  with  a  whip  of  small 
cord  in  his  hand.  When  he  was  come  to 
the  place  where  they  were,  he  asked  them 
whence  they  came,  and  what  they  did  there. 
They  told  him  that  they  were  poor  pilgrims 
going  to  Zion,  but  were  led  out  of  their  way 
by  a  black  man  clothed  in  white,  who  bid 
us,  said  they,  follow  him,  for  he  was  going 
thither  too.  Then  said  he  with  the  whip^  It 
is  Flatterer:,  a  false  apostle,  that  hath  trans- 
formed himself  into  an  angel  of  light  (Prov. 
xxix.  5  ;  Dan.  xL  32  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  13,  14).  So 
he  rent  the  net  and  let  the  men  out.  Then 
said  he  to  them,  Follow  me,  that  I  may  set 
you  in  your  way  again.  So  he  led  them 
back  to  the  way  which  they  had  left  to  fol- 
low the  Flatterer.    Then  he  asked  them, 


saying.  Where  did  you  lie  the  last  night? 
They  said.  With  the  Shepherds,  upon  the 
Delectable  Mountains.  He  asked  them  then 
if  they  had  not  of  the  Shepherds  a  note  of 
direction  for  the  way.  They  answered.  Yes. 
But  did  you,  said  he,  when  you  were  at  a 
stand,  pluck  out  and  read  your  note  ?  They 
answered,  No.  He  asked  them,  Why? 
They  said  they  foigot  He  a^ed,  moreover, 
if  the  Shepherds  did  not  bid  them  beware  of 
the  Flatterer  ?  They  answered.  Yes ;  but  we 
did  not  imagine,  said  they,  that  this  fine- 
spoken  man  had  been  he  (Rom.  xvi.  18). 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  he  com- 
numded  thm  to  lie  down  ;  which  when 
they  did,  he  chastised  them  sore,  to  teach 
them  the  good  way  wherein  they  should  walk 
(Deut.  XXV.  2  ;  2  Chron.  vi.  27  );  and  as  he 
chastised  them,  he  said,  "As  many  as  I 
love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten;  be  zealous, 
therefore,  and  repent  *'  (Rev.  iii.  19).  This 
done,  he  bid  them  go  on  their  way,  and  take 
good  heed  to  the  other  directions  of  the 
Shepherds.  So  they  thanked  him  for  all  liis 
kindness,  and  went  softly  along  the  right 
way,  smging,  — 

Gome  hither,  yon  that  walk  along  the  way ; 
See  how  the  pilgrims  fare  that  go  astray  : 
They  catched  are  in  an  entangled  net, 
'Cause  they  good  connsel  lightly  did  forget : 
T  is  true  they  rescued  were  ;  but  yet,  you  see. 
They  *re  scouiged  to  boot.   Let  this  your  caution  beu 

Now,  after  a  while,  they  perceived,  afar 
off,  (me  coming  softly  and  alone,  all  along 
the  highway  to  meet  theuL  Then  said 
Christian  to  his  fellow,  Yonder  is  a  man 
with  his  back  turned  towards  Zion,  and  he 
is  coming  to  meet  us. 

Hope.  I  see  him  ;  let  us  take  heed  to  our- 
selves now,  lest  he  should  prove  a  Flatterer 
also.  So  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  at 
last  came  up  unto  them.  His  name  was  Atlie- 
ist ;  and  he  asked  them  whither  they  were 
going. 

Chr,  We  are  going  to  Mount  Zion. 

Then  Atheist  fell  into  a  very  great  laughter. 

Chr,  What  is  the  meaning  of  your  laugh- 
ter] 

Aik.  I  laugh  to  see  what  ignorant  persons 
you  are,  to  take  upon  you  so  tedious  a  jour- 
ney, and  you  are  like  to  have  nothing  but 
your  travd  for  your  pains. 

Chr.  Why,  man,  do  you  think  we  shall  not 
be  received  ? 
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A&L  Beoeived  !  there  is  no  such  place  as 
yon  dream  of  in  all  this  world. 

Ckr.  But  there  is  in  the  world  to  come. 

AiK,  When  I  was  at  home  in  mine  own 
country,  I  heard  as  you  now  afiirm,  and  from 
that  hearing  went  out  to  see,  and  have  been 
seeking  thia  dty  this  twenty  years,  but  find 
no  more  of  it  than  I  did  the  first  day  I  set 
out  (Jer.  TTJi.  12  ;  Ecdes.  x.  15). 

Cftr.  We  have  both  heard,  and  believe,  that 
there  is  such  a  place  to  be  found. 

Adi.  Had  not  I,  when  at  home,  believed,  I 
had  not  come  thus  far  to  seek ;  but  finding 
none  (and  yet  I  should,  had  there  been  such 
a  place  to  be  found,  for  I  have  gone  to  seek 
it  further  than  youX  I  am  going  back  again, 
and  will  seek  to  refresh  myself  with  the 
things  that  I  then  cast  away  for  hopes  of 
that  which,  I  now  see,  is  not 

Chr.  Then  said  Christian  to  Hopeful  his 
fellow,  Is  it  true  which  this  man  hath  said  ? 

Hope,  Take  heed,  he  is  one  of  the  Flatter- 
en :  ronember  what  it  hath  cost  us  once 
already  for  hearkening  to  such  kind  of  fellows. 
What!  no  Mount  Zioni  Did  we  not  see 
from  the  Delectable  Mountains  the  gate  of 
the  dty  ?  Also,  are  we  not  now  to  walk  by 
faith?  (2  Cor.  v.  7.)  Let  us  go  on,  said 
Hopeful,  lest  the  man  with  the  whip  over- 
take us  again.  You  should  have  taught  me 
that  lesson,  which  I  will  round  you  in  the 
ears  withal :  **  Cease,  my  son,  to  hear  the 
instruction  that  causeth  to  err  from  the 
words  of  knowledge"  (Prov.  xix.  27).  I  say, 
my  brother,  cease  to  hear  him,  and  let  us 
'*  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul  **  (Heb.  x. 

Ckr,  My  brother,  I  did  not  put  the  ques- 
tion to  thee  for  that  I  doubted  of  the  truth 
of  our  belief  myself,  but  to  prove  thee,  and  to 
fetch  from  thee  a  fruit  of  the  honesty  of  thy 
heart  As  for  this  man,  I  know  that  he  is 
blinded  by  the  god  of  this  world.  Let  thee 
and  me  go  on,  knowing  that  we  have  beUef 
of  the  truth  :  and  ^  no  lie  is  of  tiie  truth " 
<1  John  iL  21). 

Hope.  Now  do  I  rejoice  in  hope  of  the 
glory  of  CkxL  So  they  turned  away  from 
the  man ;  and  he,  laughing  at  them,  went  his 
way. 

I  saw  then  in  my  dream  that  they  went 
until  they  came  into  a  certain  country  whose 
air  natorally  tended  to  make  one  drowsy,  if 
be  came  a  stranger  into  it    And  here  Hope- 


ful began  to  be  very  dull  and  heavy  of  sleep : 
wherefore  he  said  unto  Christian,  I  do  now 
begin  to  grow  so  drowsy  that  I  can  scarcely 
hold  up  mine  eyes ;  let  us  lie  down  here  and 
take  one  nap. 

Chr.  By  no  means,  said  the  other ;  lest 
sleeping  we  never  awaJce  more. 

Hope.  Why,  my  brother  1  sleep  is  sweet  to 
the  laboring  man ;  we  may  be  refreshed  if  we 
take  a  nap. 

Chr,  Do  you  not  remember  that  one  of  the 
Shepherds  bid  us  beware  of  the  Enchanted 
Ground  ?  He  meant  by  that,  that  we  should 
beware  of  sleeping  :  ^*  Therefore  let  us  not 
sleep,  as  do  others  ;  but  let  us  watch  and  be 
sober''(l  Thess.  v.  6). 

Hope,  I  acknowledge  myself  in  a  fault ; 
and  had  I  been  here  alone  I  had  by  sleeping 
run  the  danger  of  death.  I  see  it  is  true 
that  the -wise  man  saith,  '*Two  are  better 
than  one"  (Eccles.  iv.  9).  Hitherto  hath 
thy  company  been  my  mercy  ;  and  thou 
shalt  have  a  good  reward  for  thy  labor. 

Chr.  Now  then,  said  Christian,  to  prevent 
drowsiness  in  this  place  let  us  fall  into  good 
discourse. 

Hope.  With  all  my  heart,  said  the  other. 

Chr,  Where  shall  we  b^|;in  1 

Hope.  Where  God  began  with  us.  But  do 
you  begin,  if  you  please. 

Chr.  I  will  sing  you  first  this  song :  — 

When  saints  do  sleepy  grow,  let  them  come  hither. 
And  hear  how  these  two  pilgrims  talk  together  : 
Yea,  let  them  learn  of  them  in  any  wise 
Thus  to  keep  ope  their  drowsy,  slumb'ring  eyes. 
Saints*  fellowship,  if  it  be  managed  well, 
Keeps  them  awake,  and  that  in  spite  of  hell. 

Qir.  Then  Christian  began,  and  said,  I 
will  ask  you  a  question  :  How  came  you  to 
think  at  first  of  so  doing  as  you  do  now  ? 

Hope.  Do  you  mean  how  came  I  at  first 
to  look  after  the  good  of  my  soul  ? 

Chr.  Yes,  that  is  my  meaning. 

Hope,  I  continued  a  great  while  in  the 
delight  of  those  thii^  which  were  seen  and 
sold  at  our  fair  ;  things  which,  I  believe 
now,  would  have,  had  I  continued  in  them 
stUl,  drowned  me  in  perdition  and  destruc^ 
tion. 

Chr.  What  things  are  they  ? 

Hope.  All  the  treasures  and  riches  of  the 
world.  Also  I  delighted  much  in  rioting, 
revelling,  drinking,  swearing,  lying,  undean- 
ness.  Sabbath-breaking,  and  what  not,  that 
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tended  to  dertroj  the  aouL  But  I  f oiuid  at 
last,  by  hearing  and  conaideriDg  of  things 
that  are  divine,  which,  indeed,  I  heard  of 
you,  as  also  of  beloved  Faithfol,  that  was 
put  to  death  for  his  faith  and  good  living  in 
Vanity  Fair,  that  '*  the  end  of  these  things  is 
death  "  (Rom.  vL  21  -  23)  ;  and  that  for  these 
things'  sake  "  cometh  the  wiath  of  God  upon 
the  children  of  disobedience  "  (Kph.  y.  6). 

Chr.  And  did  you  presently  fisJl  under  the 
power  of  tiiis  conviction  7' 

Hope,  No  ;  I  was  not  willing  presently  to 
know  the  evil  of  sin,  nor  the  damnation  that 
follows  upon  the  commiBsion  of  it ;  but*en- 
deavoied,  when  my  mind  at  first  began  to  be 
shaken  with  the  word,  to  shut  mine  eyes 
against  the  light  thereof. 

Chr,  But  what  was  the  cause  of  your  carry- 
ing of  it  thus  to  the  first  workings  of  God's 
blessed  Spirit  upon  you  ? 

Hope,  The  causes  were,  —  I.  I  was  igno- 
rant that  this  was  the  work  of  God  upon  me. 
I  never  thought  that  by  awakenings  for  sin 
God  at  first  begins  the  conversion  of  a  sinner. 
2.  Sin  was  yet  very  sweet  to  my  flesh,  and  I 
was  loath  to  leave  it.  d.  I  could  not  tell 
how  to  part  with  mine  old  companions,  their 
presence  and  actions  were  so  desirable  unto 
me.  4.  The  hours  in  which  convictions 
were  upon  me  were  such  troublesome  and 
such  hearl-afirighting  hours,  that  I  could 
not  bear,  no,  not  so  much  as  the  remembranoe 
of  them  upon  my  heart. 

Chr,  Then,  as  it  seems,  sometimes  you  got 
rid  oi  your  trouble  ? 

Hope,  Yes,  verily ;  but  it  would  come  into 
my  mind  again,  and  then  I  should  be  as  bad, 
nay,  worse  than  I  was  before. 

Chr,  Why,  what  was  it  that  brought  your 
sins  to  mind  again  ? 

Hope,  Many  things  ;  as,  — 

1.  If  I  did  but  meet  a  good  man  in  the 
streets ;  or, 

2.  If  I  had  heard  any  read  in  the  Bible ;  or, 

3.  If  mine  head  did  begin  to  ache ;  or, 

4.  If  I  were  told  that  some  of  my  nei^- 
bors  were  sick  ;  or, 

5.  If  I  heard  the  bdl  toll  for  some  that 
•were  dead ;  or, 

6.  If  I  thought  of  dying  myvdf ;  or, 

7.  If  I  heard  ihat  sudden  death  h^^pened 
to  others ; 

8.  But  especially  when  I  thought  of  my- 
self, that  I  must  quickly  come  to  judgment 


Chr.  And  could  you  at  any  time,  with 
ease,  get  off  the  guilt  of  sin,  when  by  any  of 
these  ways  it  came  upon  you  7 

Hope,  No,  not  I ;  for  then  they  got  fSaster 
hold  of  my  conscience ;  and  then,  if  I  did 
but  think  of  going  bock  to  sin  (though  my 
mind  was  turned  against  it),  it  would  be 
double  torment  to  me. 

Chr.  And  how  did  you  do  then  7 

JTops.  I  thought  I  must  endeavor  to  mend 
my  life ;  for  else,  thought  I,  I  am  sure  to 
be  damned. 

Chr.  And  did  you  endeavor  to  mend  7 

Hope,  Tes ;  and  iled  from  not  only  my 
sins,  but  sinfiii  company  too ;  and  betook 
me  to  religious  duties,  as  prayer,  reading, 
weeping  for  sin,  speaking  truth  to  my  neigh- 
bors, etc.  These  things  did  I,  with  many 
others,  too  much  here  to  relate. 

Chr.  And  did  you  think  yourself  well 
then? 

Hope.  Yes,  lor  a  while ;  but  at  the  last 
my  trouble  came  tumUing  upon  me  again, 
and  that  over  the  neck  of  all  my  reforma- 
tions 

Chr,  How  came  that  about,  since  yon 
were  now  refonned  7 

Hope.  There  were  several  things  brought 
it  upon  me,  eepeciaUy  such  sayings  as  these : 
'^  All  our  righteousnesses  are  as  filthy  m^^ 
(Isa.  bdv.  6) ;  —  '^  By  the  works  of  the  law 
shaU  no  flesh  be  justified  "  (Gal.  iL  16)  ;— 
''When  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things, 
say,  We  are  iknprofitable "  (Luke  xvii.  10) ; 
witli  many  more  such  like.  From  whence  I 
began  to  reason  with  myself  thus :  If  all  my 
righteousnesses  are  filthy  rags ;  if  by  the  deeds 
of  the  law  no  man  can  be  justified  ;  and  if, 
when  we  have  done  a22,  we  are  yet  unprofit- 
able, then  it  is  but  a  folly  to  think  of 
heaven  by  the  law.  I  further  thought  thus  : 
If  a  man  runs  a  hundred  pounds  into  the 
shopkeeper's  debt,  and  after  that  shall  pay 
for  all  that  he  shall  fetch,  yet,  if  his  old  debt 
stands  still  in  the  book  uncrossed,  for  that 
the  shopkeeper  may  sue  him,  and  oast  him 
into  prison  till  he  shall  pay  the  debt 

C^.  Well,  and  how  did  you  apply  this  to 
yourself  7 

Hope.  Why,  I  thought  thus  with  myself : 
I  have,  by  my  sins,  run  a  great  way  into 
God's  book,  and  that  my  now  r^oiming  will 
not  pay  off  that  score ;  therefore  I  should 
think  stOl,  under  aU  my  present  amend- 
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mentii  But  bow  shall  I  \>e  ft«ed  from  tlutt 
damnation  that  I  have  brought  myself  in 
danger  of  by  iqy  former  tzaniBgreMiona  ? 

C^.  A  vety  good  application:  but  pray 
goon. 

if«pe.  Another  thing  that  hath  troubled 
me,  even  since  my  last  amendments,  is,  that 
if  I  look  nanowly  into  the  best  of  what  I 
do  now,  I  still  see  sin,  new  sin,  mixing 
itself  with  the  best  of  that  I  -do  :  so  that 
now  I  am  forced  to  conclude,  that,  not- 
withstanding my  fonner  ibnd  conceits  of 
myself  and  duties,  I  have  committed  sin 
enough  in  one  duty  to  send  me  to  hell, 
though  my  fonner  life  had  been  faultless. 

Obr.  And  what  did  you  do  then  I 

Hope,  Do !  I  could  not  tell  what  to  do, 
until  I  brake  my  mind  to  Faithful ;  for  he 
and  I  were  well  acquainted.  And  he  told 
me,  that  unless  I  could  obtain  the  righteous- 
ness of  a  man  that  never  had  sinned,  ndther 
mine  own,  nor  all  the  righteousness  of  the 
worid,  could  save  me. 

Chr,  And  did  you  think  he  spake  true  ? 

Hofc  Had  he  told  me  so  when  I  was 
jtosed  and  satisfied  with  mine  own  amend- 
ments, I  had  called  him  fool  for  his  pains  ; 
but  now,  since  I  see  mine  own  infirmity,  and 
the  sin  that  cleaves  to  my  best  perfomumce, 
I  have  been  forced  to  be  of  his  opinion. 

Cftr.  But  did  you  think,  when  at  first  he 
suggested  it  to  you,  that  there  was  such  a 
man  to  be  found,  of  whom  it  might  justly 
be  said  that  he  never  committed  sini 

Hope,  I  must  confess  the  words  at  first 
sounded  strangely ;  but  after  a  little  more 
talk  and  company  with  him,  I  had  full  con- 
viction about  it 

Chr,  And  did  yon  ask  him  what  man  this 
WBS,  and  how  you  must  be  justified  by 
himt 

Hope.  Yes;  and  he  told  me  it  was  the 
Lord  Jesus,  that  dwelleth  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Most  High  (Heb  x.) :  And  thus,  said 
he,  you  must  be  justified  by  him,  even  by 
trusting  to  what  he  hath  done  by  himself  in 
the  days  of  his  flesh,  and  suffered  when  he 
did  hang  on  the  tree  (Rcttn.  iv.  ;  CoL  i. ; 
1  Pcft^  L).  I  asked  him,  further,  how  that 
man's  ri^liteouBnesB  could  be  of  that  efllcacy 
to  justify  another  before  Qod.  And  he  told 
me  he  was  the  mighty  God,  and  did  what 
he  did,  and  died  the  death  also^  not  for  him- 
self^ but  for  me ;  to  whom  his  doLugi^  and 


the  worthiness  of  them,  should  be  imputed, 
if  1  believed  on  Him. 

Ckr.  And  what  did  you  do  then  ? 

Hope,  I  made  my  objections  against  my 
believing,  for  that  1  thought  he  wss  not 
willing  to  save  me. 

Chr.  And  what  said  Faithful  to  you  then  ? 

Hope,  He  bid  me  go  to  him  and  sec. 
Then  I  said  it  was  presumption.  But  he 
said.  No ;  for  I  was  invited  to  come  (Matt 
xi.  88).  Then  he  gave  me  a  book  of  Jesus 
his  inditing,  to  encourage  me  the  more  freely 
to  come  ;  and  he  said,  concerning  that  book, 
that  every  jot  and  tittle  thereof  stood  firmer 
than  heaven  and  earth  (Matt  xxiv.  36). 
Then  I  asked  him  what  I  must  do  when  I 
cam&  And  he  told  me  1  must  entreat  upon 
my  knees,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  the 
Father  to  reveal  him  to  me  (Ps.  xcv.  6; 
Dan.  vL  10;  Jer.  xxix.  12,  IZ).  Then  I 
asked  him  further  how  I  must  make  my 
supplication  to  him.  And  he  said,  Gk>,  and 
thou  shalt  find  him  upon  a  mercy-seat,  where 
he  sits  all  the  year  long,  to  give  pardon  and 
forgiveness  to  them  that  come  (£xod.  xxv. 
;  Lev.  xvL  2 ;  Num.  vii.  89 ;  Heb.  iv. 


16).  I  told  him,  that  I  knew  not  what  to 
say  when  I  came.  And  he  bid  me  say  to 
this  effect :  Qod  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner, 
and  make  me  to  know  and  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  for  I  see  that  if  his  righteousness 
had  not  been,  or  I  have  not  fiiith  in  that 
righteousness,  I  am  utterly  cast  away.  Lord, 
I  have  heard  that  thou  art  a  merciful  Qod, 
and  hast  ordained  that  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ 
should  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  and, 
moreover,  that  thou  art  willing  to  bestow 
him  upon  such  a  poor  sinner  as  I  am  (and  I 
am  a  sinner  indeed) :  Lord,  take  therefore 
this  opportunity,  and  magnify  thy  grace  in 
the  salvation  of  my  soul,  through  thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ     Amen. 

Ckr.  And  did  you  do  as  you  were  bidden  ? 

Hope,  Yes,  over  and  over  and  over. 

Ckr>  And  did  the  Father  reveal  his  Son 
to  you? 

Hope.  Not  at  the  first,  nor  second,  nor 
third,  nor  fourth,  nor  fifth,  no^  nor  at  the 
sixth  time  neither. 

Chr.  What  did  you  do  then  ? 

Hope.  What  \  why,  I  could  not  tell  what 
to  da 

Chr.  Had  you  not  thoughts  of  leaving  off 
praying  t 
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Hope,  Tea  ;  an  hundred  tunea  twice  told. 

&ir.  And  what  was  the  reason  you  did 
nott 

Hope.  I  believed  that  that  was  true  which 
had  been  told  me,  to  wit^  that  without  the 
righteousness  of  this  Chnsty  all  the  world 
could  not  save  me :  and  therefore,  thought 
I  with  myself,  If  I  leave  off  I  die,  and  I  can 
but  die  at  the  throne  of  grace.    And  withal 
this  came  into  my  mind, ''  Though  it  taiiyj 
wait  for  it ;  because  it  will  surely  come,  it  I 
will  not  tarry ''  (Hab.  ii.  3).    So  I  continued^ 
praying  until  the  Father  showed  me  his  Son. 

Chr.  And  how  was  he  revealed  unto  you  1 

Hope.  I  did  not  see  him  with  my  bodily 
eyes,  but  with  the  eyes  of  my  understanding 
(Eph.  i.  18,  19)  ;  and  thus  it  was  :  One  day  I 
was  very  sad,  —  I  think  sadder  than  at  any 
one  time  in  my  life ;  and  this  sadness  y^as 
through  a  fresh  sight  of  the  greatness  and 
vileness  of  my  sins.  And  as  I  was  then 
looking  for  nothing  but  hell,  and  the  ever- 
lasting damnation  of  my  soul,  suddenly,  as  I 
thought,  I  saw  the  Lord  Jesus  look  down 
from  heaven  upon  me,  and  saying,  "  Believa 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  hJ 
saved  "  (Acta  xvL  31). 

But  I  replied,  Lord,  I  am  a  great,  a  very 
great  sinner.  Ajid  he  answered,  '<  My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee "  (2  Cor.  xii.  9).  Then 
I  said.  But,  Lord,  what  is  believing  ?  And 
then  I  saw  firom  that  saying,  '^  He  that  com- 
eth  to  me  shall  never  hunger,  and  he  that 
beUeveth  on  me  shall  never  thirst ''  (John  vi. 
35),  that  believing  and  coming  was  all  one ; 
and  that  he  that  came,  that  is,  ran  out  in  his 
heart  and  affections  after  salvation  by  Christ, 
he  indeed  believed  in  Christ  Then  the 
water  stood  in  mine  eyes,  and  I  asked  fur- 
ther, But,  Lord,  may  such  a  great  sinner  as 
I  am  be  indeed  accepted  of  thee,  and  be  saved 
by  thee  ?  And  I  heard  him  say,  "  And  him 
that  Cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out"  (John  \'i.  37).  Then  I  said.  But  how. 
Lord,  miist  I  consider  of  thee  in  my  coming 
to  thee,  that  my  faith  may  be  placed  aright 
upon  thee  ?  Then  he  said,  "  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  (1  Tim. 
i.  15)  :  he  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteous- 
ness to  every  one  that  believeth  (Rom.  x.  4)  : 
he  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for  our 
justification  (Rom.  iv.  25)  :  he  loved  us  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood 
(Rev.  L  5)  :  he  is  mediator  betwixt  Qod  and 


us  (1  Tim.  ii.  6) :  he  ever  liveth  to  make  in- 
tercession for  us."  From  all  which  I  gath- 
ered, that  I  must  look  for  righteousneas  in 
his  person,  and  for  satisfaction  for  my  sins  by 
his  blood  ;  that  what  he  did  in  obedience  to 
his  Father^s  law,  and  in  submitting  to  the 
penalty  thereof  waj»  not  for  himself,  but  for 
him  that  will  accept  it  for  his  salvation,  and 
be  thankfuL  And  now  was  my  heftrt  fiill 
of  joy,  mine  eyea  full  of  tears,  and  mine 
a£fections  running  over  with  love  to  the 
name,  people,  and  ways  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Chr.  This  was  a  revelation  of  Christ  to 
your  soul  indeed ;  but  tell  me  particularly 
what  effect  this  had  upon  your  spirit 

Hope.  It  made  me  see  that  all  the  world, 
notwithstanding  all  the  righteousness  thereof, 
is  in  a  state  of  condemnation.  It  made  me 
see  that  God  the  Father,  though  he  be  just^ 
can  justly  justify  the  coming  sinner.  It 
made  me  greatly  ashamed  of  the  vileness  of 
my  former  life,  and  ccmfounded  me  with  the 
sense  of  mine  own  ignorance ;  for  there  never 
came  thought  into  my  heart  before  now  that 
showed  me  so  Uie  beauty  of  Jesus  Christ  It 
made  me  love  a  holy  life,  and  long  to  do 
something  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  yea,  I  thought  that 
had  I  now  a  thousand  gallons  of  blood  in  my 
body,  I  could  spill  it  all  for  the  sake  of  the 
Lord  Jesus. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 


IGKORANCE. 


I  SAW  then  in  my  dream  that  H<^>6ftQ 
looked  back,  and  saw  Ignorance,  whom  they 
had  left  behind,  coming  after.  Look,  said  he 
to  Christian,  how  far  yonder  youngster  loiter- 
eth  behind. 

Chr.  Ay,  ay,  I  see  him :  he  oareth  not  for 
our  company. 

Hope.  But  I  trow  it  would  not  have  hurt 
him  had  he  kept  pace  with  us  hitherto. 

Chr.  That  is  true ;  but  I  warrant  you  he 
thinketh  otherwise. 

Hope.  That,  I  think,  he  doth  ;  but,  how- 
ever, let  us  tany  for  hiuL    (So  they  did.) 

Then  Christian  said  to  him,  Come  away, 
man  ;  why  do  you  stay  so  behind  ? 

Ignor,  I  take  my  pleasure  in  walking 
alone ;  even  more  a  great  deal  than  in  com- 
pany, unless  I  like  it  the  better. 
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Hun  said  (Christian  to  Hopeful  (bat  Boft- 
Ij)^  Did  I  not  tell  yoa  he  cared  not  for  our 
oomponj  ?  But,  however,  aaid  he,  come  up 
and  let  m  talk  away  the  time  in  tiiis  soli- 
tuf  place.  Then,  directing  hiB  speech  to 
Ignorance,  he  saidi,  Gome,  how  do  you  do  7 
Hot  stands  it  between  God  and  your  soul 
sow? 

Ignor.  1  hope  well ;  for  I  am  always  full 
of  good  motions,  that  come  into  my  mind  to 
comfort  me  as  I  walk. 

Ckr,  What  good  motions  ?    Pray  tell  us. 

Ignor.  Why,  I  think  of  God  and  heaven. 

(V.  So  do  the  devils  and  danmed  souls. 

Igmor.  But  I  think  of  them  and  desire 

C&f .  So  do  many  that  are  never  like  to 
oome  there.  <^  The  soul  of  the  sluggard  de- 
BRth,  and  hath  nothing  "  (Prov.  xiii.  4). 

Ignor.  But  I  think  of  them^  and  leave  all 
for  them. 

Clkr.  That  I  doubt ;  for  leaving  of  all  is  a 
luod  matter;  yea,  a  harder  matter  than 
many  are  aware  of.  But  why,  or  by  what, 
art  tiiou  persuaded  that  thou  hast  left  all  for 
God  and  heaven  1 

Ignor.  My  heart  tells  me  so. 

C9kr.  The  wise  man  says,  **  He  that  trust- 
eth  in  his  own  heart  is  a  fooP  (Prov.  zxviii 

Ignor.  This  is  spoken  of  an  evil  heart ;  but 
mine  is  a  good  one. 

Chr.  But  how  dost  thou  prove  that  ? 

Ignor.  It  comforts  me  in  hopes  of  heaven. 

Ckr.  That  may  be  through  its  deceitful- 
neaa ;  for  a  man's  heart  nyiy  miipster  comfort 
to  him,  in  the  hopes  of  that  thing  for  which 
he  yet  has  no  ground  to  hope.  ^ 

Ignor.  But  my  heart  and  life  agree  to^ 
gather;  and  therefore  my  hope  is  well 
groimded.  ^ 

Ckf.  Who  told  thee  that  thy  heart  and  life 
agree  together  1 

Ignor.  My  heart  tells  me  so. 

Ckr.  Ask  my  fellow  if  I  be  a  thief  t  Thy 
heart  teUs  thee  so  !  Except  the  word  of  God 
heareth  witness  in  this  matter,  other  testi- 
mony IB  of  no  value. 

Ignor.  But  is  it  not  a  good  heart  that  hath 
good  thoughts?  and  is  not  that  a  good  life, 
that  IB  according  to  God's  commandments  ?    ' 

Ckr.  Yes,  that  is  a  good  heart  that  hath* 
good  thoughts,  and  that  is  a  good  life  that  i^ 
according  to  God's  commandments ;  but  it  is 

6  ' 


one  thing,  indeed,  to  have  these,  and  another) 
thing  only  to  think  so.  i 

Ignor.  Pray,  what  count  you  good  thoughts, 
and  a  life  according  to  Clod's  conmiandments  ? 

Chr.  There  are  good  thoughts  of  divers 
kinds  ;  some  respecting  ourselves,  some  God, 
some  Christ,  and  some  other  things. 

Ignor.  What  be  good  thoughts  respecting 
ourselves  ? 

Gkr.  Such  as  agree  with  the  word  of  God. 

Ignor.  When  do  our  thoughts  of  ourselves 
agree  with  the  word  of  God  ? 

Chr.  When  we  pass  the  same  judgment 
upon  ourselves  which  the  word  passes.  To 
explain  myself :  the  word  of  God  saith  of  per- 
sons in  a  natural  condition,  "  There  is  non^ 
righteous,  there  is  none  that  doeth  good") 
(Bom.  iii.).  It  saith  also,  that  "every  im- 
agination of  the  heart  of  man  ib  only  evil, 
and  that  continually "  (Gen.  vi.  5).  And 
again,  "The  imagination  of  man's  heart  is 
evil  from  his  youth"  (Qen.  viii.  21).  Now, 
then,  when  we  think  thus  of  ourselves,  hav- 
ing sense  thereof^  then  are  our  thoughts  good 
ones,  because  according  to  the  word  of  God. 

Ignor.  I  will  never  believe  that  my  heart 
Ib  thus  bad. 

Ckr.  Sherefore  thou  never  hadst  one  good 
thought  concerning  thyself  in  thy  life.  But 
let  me  go  on.  As  the  word  passeth  a  judg- 
ment upon  our  heart,  so  it  passeth  a  judg- 
ment upon  our  ways  ;  and  when  our  thoughts 
of  our  hearts  and  ways  agree  with  the  judg- 
ment which  the  word  giveth  of  both,  then  are 
both  good,  because  agreeing  thereto. 

Ignor.  Make  out  your  meaning. 

Ckr.  Why,  the  word  of  God  saith  that 
man's  ways  are  crooked  ways, — not  good, 
but  perverse.  It  saith  they  are  naturally  out 
of  the  good  way,  —  that  they  have  not  known 
it  (Ps.  cxxv.  6 ;  Prov.  ii.  16  ;  Bom.  iiL  17). 
Now,  when  ft  man  thus  thinketh  of  his  ways, 
—  I  say,  when  he  doth  sensibly,  and  with 
heart-humiliation,  thus  think,  —  then  hath 
he  good  thoughts  of  his*  own  waj^,  because 
his  thoughts  now  agree  with  the  judgment 
of  the  word  of  God. 

Ignor.  What  are  good  thoughts  concerning 
God? 

Ckr.  Even  (as  I  have  said  concerning  our- 
selves) when  our  thoughts  of  God  do  agree 
with  what  the  word  saith  of  him  ;  and  that 
is,  when  we  think  of  his  being  and  attributes 
as  the  word  hath  taught,  —  of  which  I  cannot 
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now  difioonne  at  laige.  Bnttospeakof  liim 
witli  reference  to  us :  then  we  have  right 
thoughts  of  Qody  when  we  think  that  he 
knows  us  better  than  we  know  ourselves, 
and  can  see  sin  in  us  when  and  where  we 
can  see  none  in  ourselves ;  when  we  think 
he  knows  our  inmost  thoughts,  and  that  our 
heart,  with  all  its  depths,  is  always  open 


unto  his  eyes  ;  also,  when  we  think  that  all,  righteousness,  I  say,  true  Inith  aooepteth ; .  j, 


our  righteousness  stinks  in  his  nostrils,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  cannot  abide  to  see  us 
stand  before  hun  in  any  confidence,  even  in 
all  our  best  performances. 

Ignar.  Do  you  think  that  I  am  such  a  fool 
lia  to  think  God  can  see  no  further  than  I  ? 
or  that  I  would  come  to  God  in  the  best  of 
my  performances  I 

Our.  Why,  how  dost  thou  think  in  this 
matter? 

Igrvor.  Why,  to  be  short,  I  think  I  must 
believe  in  Christ  for  justification. 

Chr.  How !  think  thou  must  believe  in 
Christ,  when  thou  seest  not  thy  need  of  him  ! 
Thou  neither  seest  thy  original  nor  actual 
iniinnities  ;  but  hast  such  an  opiuion  of  thy- 
self, and  of  what  thou  doest,  as  plainly  ren- 
ders thee  to  be  one  that  did  never  see  a 
necessity  of  Christ's  personal  rightgousness  to 
justify  thee  before  Qod.  How,  then,  dost 
ihojx  say,  I  believe  in  Christ  1 

Iffnor,  I  believe  well  enough  for  all  that 

Chr,  How  dost  thou  believe  ? 

Ignor,  I  believe  that  Christ  died  for  sin- 
ners ;  and  that  I  shall  be  justified  before 
God  from  the  curse  through  lus  gmcions  ac- 
ceptance of  my  obedience  to  his  Jaw.  Or 
thus  :  Christ  makes  my  duties,  that  are  re- 
ligious, acceptable  to  his  Father  by  virtue  of 
his  merits  ;  and  so  shall  I  be  justified. 

Chr.  Let  me  give  an  answer  to  this  con- 
fession of  thy  faith. :  —  » 

1.  Thou  believest  with  a  fantastical  fsith  ; 
for  this  faith  is  nowhere  described  in  the 
word. 

2.  Thou  believest  with  a  faiiae,  MUh  ;  be- 
cause .itiaketh  justification  Irom  the  penonal 
righteousness  of  Christ,  and  applies  it  to  thy 
own. 


fidth  puts  the  soul,  as  sensible  of  its  lost  con- 
dition by  the  law,  upon  flying  for  refoge 
unto  Christ's  rig^teousnefls  (which  righteous- 
ness of  his  is  not  an  act  of  grace,  by  which  he 
maketh,  for  justification,  thy  obedience  ac- 
cepted with  God ;  but  his  personal  obedi- 
ence to  the  law,  in  doing  and  suffering  for 
us  what  that  required  at  our  hands) :  this 


* 


4.  Therefore  this  &Bth  is  deceitful,  even 
such  as  will  leave  thee  under  wrath  in  the 
day  of  God  Almighty :  for  true  iustifying 


under  the  skirt  of  which  the  soul  being 
shrouded,  and  by  it  presented  as  spotless  be- 
fore God,  it  is  accepted,  and  acquit  from  con- 
demnation. 

Ignor.  What !  would  you  have  us  trust  to 
what  Christ  in  his  own  nerson  has  dooe  with- 
out us  1  This  conceit  would  loosen  the  reins 
of  our  lusts,  and  tolerate  us  to  live  as  we  hst ;  [ 
for  what  matter  how  we  live^  if  we  may  be 
justified  by  Christ's  personal  rigfateousneBS  : 
from  all,  when  we  believe  it  1 

Gir,  Ignorance  is  thy  name,  and  as  thy    . 

name  is,  so  art  thou :  even  this  thy  answer 

demonsteteth  what  I  say.    Ignonnrt  thou    ^ 

art  of  what  justifying  li^^teousness  is,  and 

as  ignorant  how  to  secure  thy  soul,  throu^  , 

the  fiiith  of  it,  from  the  heavy  wrath  of  Goi*^  9 

Yea,  thou  also  art  ignorant  of  the  true  effe$f  ^^^ 

of  saving  faith  in  this  righteousness  of  Cfarf^ 

which  is,  to  bow  and  win  over  the  hsaif  ^''^ 

God  in  Christ,  to  love  lus  name,  his  m  ^•''^'^ 

ways,  and  people,  and  not  as  thom  igno^p  ^^^ 

imaginest  ^''^^ 

Hape.  Askhimif  ever  hehadCh^^inai 

vealed  to  him  frY>m  heaven.  ., '  "^  tic 

Ignor.  What !  you  are  a  man  fior^'*^**^  n 
tions!  I  bglieve  that  what  both  yoiv^^^oi 
the  test  of  you  say  about  that  iuaMir^'^7moii 
the  fruit  of  distracted  brains.  ir^  ^We  be 

JSTope.  Why,  man !  Christ  is  so  hiJK  J\ 
from  the  natural  appfehensions  of  '^^  ^  trciv 
that  he  cannot  by  any  man   bef|^^Iaitt]| 


knowm  unless  God  the  Father  xevi^  ^?  ^  1?  omfe 
him.  ."^^i  J 


Ignor.  That  is  your  faith,  bnt  i*^  ^^ictiari,  ^^ 
yet  mine,  I  doubt  not,  is  as  goo4  ^^^|( 

3.  This  faith  maketh  not  Christ  a  justifier  ^You  ought  not  so  slightly  to  spet^'  ^  U»^ 


though  I  hare  not  in  my  keadi 
whimsies  as  you. 
Gkr.  Give  me  leave  to  pat 


of  thy  person,  but  of  thy  actions  ;  and  of  thy  knatter  :  lor  this  I  will  bddly  affin^'f^  ^  ^ 
person  for  thy  actions'  sake,  which  is  false.     ,  'my  good  companion  hath  done,  tholL^  Itiod ;  ^ 
M    ««      *       ., .    *  ..,    .     1      ..^  ,  can  know  Jesus  Clttist  but  by  the  r«^  to  ^yj^ 

of  the  Father  ;  yea,  and  fiuth  too,  bpQe  tolUu 


the  soul  layeth  hold  upon  Christ  (ii|iihta|r^ 
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Q|^  mnat  be  vnmght  by  the  exceeding 
pnbMs  of  Ilia  mighty  power  (Matt  xL  S7  ; 
lOoLiia;  Eph.L  17-19);  the  working 
tf  wbich  fiutk,  I  peroeive,  poor  Ignonnce, 
thoi  at  ignoBHit  o£  Be  awakened,  then  ; 
■e  thine  own  wietehedneu,  and  ily  to  the 
U  Jena ;  and  by  bis  rightfowanww,  which 
itthenghtooiuaeaB  of  Qod  (for  he  himBelf  is 
Godj^thoQshalt  be  delivered  from  eondeia- 

MtUHL 

/fMT.  Ton  go  so  hgty  I  cannot  keep  pace 
fitk  jnm ;  do  yon  go  on  before :  I  must  stay 

avldklidnad. 
Then^aaid,— 

Vdt,  IgDonnce,  wilt  thoa  yet  foolisb  be, 
Tbib||htgood eoimiel  ten  times  given  thee! 
iid  if  thm  yet  kCom  it,  tiloa  ebalt  Imow, 
Mbbi,  Hm  cnriL  of  thy  doiiig  aoi 
BoKuW,  mw,  in  time ;  ftoop,  do  not 
Goodewmael,  taken  well,  saves  ;  theraglfore  hear. 
Bit  if  tboa  yet  sbslt  sliglit  it,  thou^^^  \^ 
^l0Kr,lgiMfnnoe,I11 


o 


wEiranj 


ihee. 


liiUW:- 


thus  hiflM^  to 


^7       "^^•■^Tauist  walk  by  oniselves 


*?^rtj 


_^y  ^^  dream  that  they  went  on 

[gnorance  he  came  hobbling 

Christian  to  his  compan^ 

much  for  this  poor  man  :  it 

ill  with  him  at  last 

there  are  abundance  in  our 

^conditionf  whole  families^  yea, 

and  that  of  pilgrims  too ;  and 

many  in  our  parts,  how  many, 

xnust  there  be  in  the  place  where 

? 

Ldeedy  the  word  saith,  **  He  hath 

.lueir  eyes,  lest  they,  should  see,''  &c 

by  oumelyes,  what  do  you 

sadi  men  1    Have  they  at  no  time, 

»Uy  convictions  of  sin,  and  so,  conse- 

f  eaxs  that  their  state  is  dangerons  ? 

Hfmyy  do  you  answer  that  question 

for  you  aire  the  elder  man. 

pTlien  I  say,  sometimes  (as  I  think) 

but  they  being  naturally  igno- 

id  not  that  such  ccmvictions 

^rood ;  and  therefiDie  ihey  do 

to  stifle  them,  and  presump- 

to  flatter  il^mselves  in  the 

hearts. 

Leve,  as  you  say,  that  fear 


tends  mnch  to  men's  good,  snd  to  make  them 
right  at  their  beginning  to  go  on  pilgrimage. 
C»r.  Without  all  doubt  it  doth,  if  it  be 
right ;  for  so  says  the  word,  "  The  fear  of  the 

Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  "  (Piov.  i  7  ; 
IJL  10  ;  Pa  cxi.  10  ;  Job  xxviii.  28). 

Hopt,  How  will  you  liescribe  right  fear  ? 
Chr.  True  or  right/fear  is  discovered  by 
three  things :  — 

1.  By  its  rise  i/\i  is  oaused  by  saving  con- 
victions for  sinV^ 

a  It  drive^  the  soul  to  ky  fast  hold  of^^ 
Chnst  forp^tfivation.  ^ 

*  "  ^l^getteth  and  continueth  in  the  soul 
reverence  of  Qod,  his  word,  and 

iys;  keeping  it  tender,  and  making  it 
afraid  to  turn  from  them,  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left,  to  anything  that  may  dishonor 
God,  break  its  peace,  grieve  the  Spirit,  or 
cause  the  enemy  to  speak  reproachfully. 

Hope.  Well  said  ;  I  believe  you  have  said 
the  troth.  —  Are  we  now  almost  got  past  the 
Bnchanted  Qroundl 

C%r.  Why,  are  you  weary  of  this  dis- 
course f 

Hope,  No,  verily,  but  that  I  would  know 
where  we  are. 

CSb*.  We  .have  not  now  above  two  miles 
fovther  to  go  thereon.  —  But  let  us  return  to 
our  matter.  Now  the  ignorant  know  not 
that  such  convictions  as  tend  to  put  them  in 
fear  are  for  their  good,  and  therefore  they 
seek  to  stifle  them. 

Hope.  How  do  they  seek  to  stifle  them ) 

Chr.  1.  They  think  that  those  fears  are 
wrought  by  the  devil  (though  indeed  they 
are  wrought  of  Qod)  ;  and  thinking  so,  they 
reauBt  them,  as  things  that  directly  tend  to 
their  overthrow.  2.  They  also  think  that 
these  fea»  tend  to  the  spoiling  of  their  faith, 
when,  alas  for  them,  poor  men  that  they  are, 
they  have  none  at  idll  and  therefore  they 
heaven  their  hearts  against  them.  3.  They 
presume  they  ought  not  to  fear,  and  there- 
fore, in  debits  of  them,  wax  presumptuously 
confident  4.  They  see  that  those  fears  tend 
to  take  away  from  them  their  pitiful  old  self- 
holiness,  and  therefore  they  resist  them  with 
all  their  might 

Hope.  I  know  something  of  this  myself ; 
for  before  I  knew  myself,  it  was  so  with  me. 

Chr,  Well,  we  will  leave,  at  this  time, 
onr  neighbor  Ignorance  by  himself^  and  £eJ1 
upon  another  profitable  question. 
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Hope.  With  all  my  heart ;  but  you  shall 

Btill  begin* 
Oi/r.  Well  then,  did  you  not  know,  about 

ten  years  ago,  one  TfiaxfSBOar^  7^^  ^^ 
who  was  a  forward  man  in  religion  then  ? 

Hope.  Know  feim  I  yes;  he  dwelt  m 
Graceless,  a  town  ftbput  two  mfles  off  Hon- 
esty, and  he  dwelt  nA^  door  to  one  Turn- 

Chr.  Right;  he  Aw^t^^^  ^^  "™^ 
roof  with  him.  WeU,  that  1BJ«^^^"^J^5 
awakened  once;  I  beUeve  th^s«i«^  ^  ^^ 
some  sight  of  his  sins,  and  of  ^ti^^^Z^ 
were  due  thereto. 

Hope.  I  am  of  your  mind ;  for,  mylSP^*® 
not  being  above  three  miles  from  him, 
would  ofttimes  come  to  me,  and  that  with 
many  tears.  Truly  I  pitied  the  man,  and 
was  not  altogether  without  hope  of  him ; 
but  one  may  see,  it  is  not  every  one  that 
cries,  "Lord,  Lord." 

Chr.  He  told  me  once  that  he  was  resolved 
to  go  on  pilgrimage,  as  we  do  now ;  but  all 
of  a  sudden  he  grew  acquainted  with  one 
Save-self,  and  then  he  became  a  stranger  to 
me. 

Hope,  Now,  since  we  are  talking  about 
him,  let  us  a  little  inquire  into  the  reason  of 
the  sudden  backsliding  of  him  and  such 
others. 

'CSkr.  It  may  be  very  profitable,  but  do 
you  begin. 

Hope.  Well  then,  there  are,  in  my  judg- 
ment, four  reasons  for  it :  — 

1.  Though  the  consciences  of  such  men 
are  awakened,  yet  their  minds  are  not 
changed :  therefore,  when  the  {>ower  of  guilt 
weareth  away,  that  which  provoked  them  to 
be  religious  ceaseth ;  wherefore  they  natu- 
rally turn  to  their  own  course  again :  even 
as  we  see  the  dog  that  is  sick  of  what  he 
hath  eaten,  so  loi^  as  his  sickness  prevails, 
he  vomits  and  casts  up  all ;  not  that  he 
doeth  this  of  a  free  mind  (if  we  may  say  a 
dog  has  a  mind),  but  because  it  troubleth 
his  stomach :  but  now,  when  his  sickness  is 
over,  and  so  his  stomach  eased,  his  desire 
being  not  at  all  alienated  from  his  vomit,  he 
turns  him  about,  and  licks  up  all ;  and  so 
it  is  true  which  is  written,  "The  dog  is 
turned  to  his  own  vomit  again  **  (2  Pet  ii 
22).  Thus,  I  say,  being  hot  for  heaven  by 
virtue  only  of  the  sense  and  fear  of  the 
torments  of  hell,  as  their  sense  of  hell  and 


the  fears  of  damnation  chill  and  cool^  bo 
their  desires  for  heaven  and  salvation  cool 
also.    So  then  it  amies  to  pass,  that  when^ 
their  guUt  and  fear  is  gone,,  their  desires  for  j 
heaven  and  happiness  die,  and  they  retuny 
to  their  course  again.  ^ 

2.  Another  reason  is,  they  have  slavish 
fears  that  do  overmaster  them :  I  speak  now 
of  the  fears  that  they  have  of  men  ;  "  for  the 
fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snare "  (Prov.  zzix. 
25).    So  then,  though  they  seem  to  be  hot 
for  heaven  so  long  as  the  flames  of  hell  are* 
about  their  ears,  yet,  when  that  terror  is  a ' 
little  over,  they  betake  themselves  to  second 
thoughts,  namely,  that  it  is  good  to  be  wise,^ 
and  not  to  run  (for  they  know  not  what)  the 

azard  of  losing  all,  or  at  least  of  bringing 
!r^>selves  into  unavoidable  and  unnecessary 


troubl 


and  so  they  hH  in  with  the  world 


"^ 


terror,  are  griev- 
lot  to  see  their 
Lto  it;  though 


*^^^"^    ^JLome  that  attends  religion  liest 

1   '        vi    ului  their  way :  they  are  proud  \ 
also  as  a  block  IiL     ...      •    ^u  •  *  t 

aid  «»«V«*Pf We ; Wf  u  and  the  ^  to' 
lort  tlMjx  «auje  «f  W^  ^  ^^  ,^^ 
come,  tney  retuzn 
course. 

4.  Guilt,  and  to  medita 
ous  to  them.    They  like 
misery  before  they  come  -•  ^^  ^      j^^^ 
perhaps  the  sight  of  it  firstL      .  .^      , 
that  sight,  might  make  them  S  K^      ^ 
righteous  fly  and  are  safe :  buA      ,         . ,  ^ 
do,    as    I   hmted   before,   ever  -.  , 

thoughts  of  guilt  and  terror,  ther.^^   bout 
once  they  are  rid  of  their  ft^*^®*^  harden 
the  terrors  and  wrath  of  God,  tl^ 
their  hearts  gladly,  and  choose  suir 
will  harden  them  more  and  more.    \ng:«^- 

Chr.  You  are  pretty  near  the  i  j™^ 
for  the  bottom  of  all  is,  for  want  of  V     -j^ 
in  their  mind  and  will.    And  thereJT?  |.^ 
are  but  like  the  felon  that  standett^  ^^^ 
the  judge :  he  quakes  and  tremb^  ^^ 
seems  to  repent  most  heartily,  but  &   .     ^ 
tom  of  all  is  the  fear  of  the  ^^Cffeugg, 
that  he  hath  any  detestation  of  the^^  j^^^^ 
as  is  evident,  because,  let  but  this  w^L^ 
his  liberty,  end  he  will  be  a  th' 
a  rogue  still ;   whereas,  if 
changed,  he  would  be  othe: 

Hope.  Now  J  have  show 
sons  of  their  going  back,  d 
the  manner  thereof! 


his. 


joatfae 
pyoQ  diow  me 
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Ckr,  So  I  wflimgly  will : — 

1.  They  diaw  <^  thdr  thoughts,  all  th&t 
th^  may,  from  the  remembnnice  of  Qod, 
death,  and' judgment  to  come. 

8.  Then  they  cast  oiff  by  degrees  private 
dntka,  as  doset  prayer^  ciui>]2ig  their  lusts, 
vilcfaing^  soRov  for  sin,  and  the  Hke. 

3.  'Dien  they  shun  the  company  of  lively 
sod  warm  Christians. 

4.  After  that  they  grow  eold  to  public 
duty ;  as  hearings  reading,  godly  oonf^^nce, 
sndtbelika 

6l  Then  they  b^^  to  piok  holes,  as  we 
ny,  in  the  eoa^  of  some  of  the  godly,  and 
tihot  deviliflhly,  that  they  may  have  a  seem- 
tag  color  to  throw  religion  (for  the  sake  of 
some  infirmity  they  have  espied  in  them) 
bdiind  their  backs. 

&  llien  they  begin  to  adhere  to,  and  as* 
sociate  themselves  with  carnal,  loose,  and 
wanton  men. 

7.  Thm  they  give  way  to  carnal  and  wan- 
ton discourses  in  secret ;  and  glad  an  they 
if  thqr  can  see  such  things  in  any  that  are 
eoonted  honest,  that  they  may  the  more 
boldly  do  it  through  their  example. 

a  After  this  they  begin  to  play  with  little 
ana  openly. 

9.  And  then,  being  hardened,  they  show 
themselves  as  they  are.  Thus,  being  launched 
sgpnn  into  the  golf  of  misety,  unless  a  mir»- 
de  of  grace  prevent  it,  they  everlastingly 
perish  in  their  own  deceivings. 


CHAPTER  XlXs 

THB  LABD  OF  BEULAH  —  THB  F0BD8  OF 
THK  BIVES  —  AT  HOME. 

Kov  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  by  this 
tiaie  the  pilgrims  were  got  over  the  En- 
^BBted  Chroond ;  and  entering  into  the 
eountiy  of  Beulah  (Isa.  LdL  4),  whose  air 
was  Ttty  sweet  and  pleasant,  the  way  lying 
toectly  through  it,  they  solaced  themsdves 
me  &r  a  season.  Yea,  here  they  heard 
eoBtmoally  the  singing  of  birds,  and  saw 
tveiy  day  the  floweri  aimmr^r^e  earth, 


ftdheaid  the^ScI^ of  tletuSl 
(Csnt  ii  10*- 18).  In  this  coantry  the  sun 
(kineth  night  and  day :  wherefore  this  was 
W^ond  tiie  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
^  also  out  of  the  reach  of  Omat 


ndther  could  they  from  this  place  so  much 
as  see  Doubting  Castle.  Here  they  were 
within  sight  of  the  city  they  were  going  to  : 
also  here  met  them  some  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof;  for  in  this  land  the  Shining  Ones 
commonly  walked,  because  it  was  upon  the 
borders  of  heaven.  In  this  land  also  the 
contract  between  the  Bride  and  the  Bride* 
groom  was  renewed;  yea,  here,  ''as  the 
bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  the  bride,  so  did 
their  Gk>d  rejoice  over  them  '*  (Isa.  Izii.  5). 
Here  they  had  no  want  of  com  and  wine ; 
for  in  this  place  they  met  with  abundance 
of  what  they  had  sought  for  in  all  their  pil- 
grimage (ver.  8).  Here  they  heard  voices 
from  out  of  the  dty,  loud  voices,  saying, 
''Say  ye  to  the  daughter  of  Zion,  Behold, 
thy  salvation  cometh  1  Behold,  his  reward 
is  with  him  !"  (ver.  11.)  Here  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  called  them,  "  The 
holy  people,  The  redeemed  of  the  Lord, 
Sought  out,"  &c  (ver.  12). 

Now,  as  they  walked  in  this  land,  they 
had  more  rejoicing  than  in  parts  more  re- 
mote from  the  kingdom  to  which  they  were 
bound ;  and  drawing  near  to  the  city,  they 
had  yet  a  more  perfect  view  thereol  It  was 
builded  of  pearls  and  predous  stones,  also 
the  street  thereof  was  paved  with  gold ;  so 
that,  by  reason  of  the  natural  glory  of  tde 
city,  and  the  reflection  of  the  sunbeuns  upon 
it.  Christian  with  desire  fell  sick  ;  Hopeful 
also  had  a  fit  or  two  of  the  same  disease. 
Wherefore  here  they  lay  by  it  awhile,  dy- 
ing out,  because  of  their  pangs,  "  If  ye  find 
my  Bdoved,  tell  him  that  I  am  sick  of 
love"  (Cant  v.SX 

But,  bdnga  little  str^igthened,  and  better 
able  to  bear  their  sickness,  they  walked  on 
their  way,  and  came  yet  nearer  and  nearer, 
where  were  orchards,  vineyards,  and  gardens, 
and  their  gates  opened  into  the  highway. 
Now,  as  they  came  up  to  these  places,  behold 
the  gardener  stood  in  the  way ;  to  whom  the 
pilgrims  said.  Whose  goodly  vineyards  and 
gardens  are  these  ?  He  answered.  They  are 
the  King's,  and  are  planted  here  for  his  own 
ddight,  and  also  for  the  solace  of  pilgrims. 
So  Uie  gardener  had  them  into  the  vineyards, 
and  bid  them  r^resh  themsdves  with  the 
dainties  (Deut.  xxiiL  24) ;  he  also  showed 
them  there  the  King's  walks,  and  the  arbors 
where  he  delighted  to  be :  and  here  they  tar- 
ried and  dejtt. 
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Now  I  beheld  in  my  dream,  that  they 
talked  more  in  their  deep  at  this  time  than 
erer  they  did  in  all  their  journey  ;  and  being 
in  a  muse  thereabout,  the  gardenear  said  even 
to  me,  Wherefore  musest  thou  at  the  mat- 
ter? It  is  the  nature  of  the  firuit  of  the 
grapes  of  these  vin^aids  to  go  down  so 
flweetly  as  to  cause  l^e  lips  of  them  that  are 
asleep  to  speak. 

So  I  saw  that  when  they  awoke  they  ad- 
dressed thanselyes  to  go  up  to  the  eity. 
But,  as  I  said,  the  reflection  of  the  sun  upon 
the  city  (for  tiie  city  was  pure  goM,  Rev. 
xxi.  18)  was  so  extremely  glorious  that  they 
could  not,  ajs  yet,  with  open  face  behold  it, 
but  through  an  instrument  made  for  that 
purpose  (2  Cor.  iii.  18).  So  I  sow  that,  as 
they  went  on,  there  met  them  two  men  in 
raiment  that  shone  like  gold ;  also,  liieir  &ce8 
shone  as  the  light 

.  These  men  asked  the  pilgrims  whence 
they  came  ;  and  they  tiM  them.  They  also 
asked  them  where  they  had  lodged,  what  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers,  what  comforts  and 
pleasures,  they  had  met  in  the  way ;  and  they 
told  them.  Then  said  the  men  that  met 
them.  You  have  but  two  difficulties  more  to 
meet  with,  and  then  you  are  in  the  city. 

Christian,  then,  and  his  companion  asked 
the  men  to  go  along  with  them  ;  so  they  told 
them  they  would.  But,  said  they,  you  must 
obtain  it  by  your  own  faith.  So  I  saw  in 
my  dream  that  they  went  on  together  till 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  gate. 

Now  I  further  saw  that  betwixt  them  tead 
the  gate  was  a  river ;  but  there  was  no 
bridge  to  go  over.  The  river  was  very  deep. 
At  the  sight,  therefore,  of  this  river  the  pil- 
grims were  much  stunned  ;  but  the  men  tiiat 
went  with  them  said,  You  must  go  through 
or  you  cannot  come  at  the  gate. 

The  pilgrims  then  began  to  inquire  if 
there  was  no  other  way  to  the  gate.  To 
which  they  answered.  Yes ;  but  there  hath 
not  any,  save  two,  to  ivit,  Enoch  and  EHjahi 
been  permitted  to  tread  that  path  since  tiie 
foundation  of  the  world,  nor  shall  until  the 
last  trumpet  shall  sound  (1  Cor.  xv.  51,  5S). 
The  pilgrims  then,  especially  Christian,  be- 
gan to  despond  in  their  minds,  and  lo()ked 
this  way  and  that,  but  no  way  could  be 
found  by  them  by  which  they  might  escape 
the  river.  Then  they  asked  the  men  if  the 
waters  were  all  of  a  depthi    They  said,  No ; 


yet  they  could  not  help  tiiem  in  tliat  ease ; 
For,  said  they,  you  shaU  find  it  deeper  or 
shallower,  aa  you  believe  in  the  King  of  the 
place. 

Then  they  addressed  themselves  to  the 
water ;  and  eoftertag,  Cloristiasi  began  to  sink, 
and  crying  out  to  his  good  friend  Hopeful, 
he  said,  I  sink  in  deep  waters ;  the  billows 
go  over  my  head ;  all  hkr  waves  go  over  aae ! 

Beht.(^  l\o\:e.JL  vo-^^nd^  P<aftr>uj. 
Then  said  the  other.  Be  of  good  dieer,  my 
brother ;  I  feel  the  bottom,  and  it  is  good. 
Then  said  Christian,  Ah  I  my  Meud,  the  sor- 
rows of  death  have  compassed  me  about ;  I 
shall  not  see  the  land  that  flows  with  milk 
and  honey.  And  with  that  a  great  darkness 
and  horror  fell  upon  Christian,  so  that  he 
could  not  see  before  him.  Also  here  he  in 
great  measure  lost  his  senses,  so  that  he  could 
n^her  remember  nor  orderly  talk  of  any  of 
those  sweet  refreshments  that  he  had  met 
with  in  the  way  of  his  pilgrimage.  But  all 
the  words  that  he  spake  still  tended  to  dis- 
cover that  he  had  horror  of  mind  and  heart- 
fears  that  he  should  die  in  that  river,  and 
never  obtain  entianee  in  at  the  gate.  Hero, 
also,  as  they  who  stood  by  perceived,  he  was 
much  in  the  troublesome  thoughts  of  the 
sins  that  he  had  committed,  both  ranee  and 
before  he  began  to  be  a  pilgrim.  It  was  also 
observed  that  he  was  troubled  with  appari- 
tions of  hobgoblins  and  evil  spirits ;  forever 
and  anon  he  would  intimate  so  nm<^  by 
words.  Hopeful,  therefore,  here  had  much 
ado  to  keep  his  brother's  head  above  water ; 
yea,  sometimes  he  would  be  quite  gone  down, 
and  then,  ere  a  while,  he  would  lise  upagaili 
half  dead.  Hopeful,  also,  would  endeavor  to 
comfort  him,  saying,  BroUier,  I  see  thd  gate, 
and  men  standing  by  to  receive  us :  but 
Christian  would  answer,  It  is  you,  it  is  you 
they  wait  for;  you  have  been  hopefitl  ever 
since  I  knew  you.  And  so  have  you,  said 
he  to  Christian.  Ah,  brother!  said  he, 
surely  if  I  was  right,  he  would  now  arise  to 
help  me ;  but  for  my  sins  he  hath  brouig^ 
me  into  the  snare  and  hatii  left  me.  Then 
said  Hopeful,  My  brother,  you  have  quite 
forgot  the  text  where  it  is  said  of  tiie  wicked, 
'*  There  axe  no  bands  in  tiieir  death,  but  their 
strength  is  firm.  They  are  not  troubled  m 
other  men,  neither  are  they  plagued  like 
otherro0n''(P8.1xxiii.4,5).  These  troubles 
and  distresses  that  you  go  through  in  these 
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an  no  sign  that  Qod  hath  forsaken 
JQU ;  bat  an  sent  to  try  jon  whether  you 
vill  eall  to  nxind  that  which  heretofoie  you 
have  received  of  his  goodness,  and  live  upon 
in  your  diatzQflflea.  c^,  .  ., 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  Christian 
as  in  a  nnuie  awhile.  To  whom  also 
Hopefdl  added  this  woordy  Be  of  good  cheer ; 
Jems  Ghiiat  maketb  thee  whole :  and  with 
tfast  ChristiKn  brake  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
0,  I  see  him  again  1  and  he  teUs  me, 
'^Whcn  thou  paswest  through  the  waten,  I 
wiii  be  with  lliee ;  and  thiongh  the  rivers, 
they  shall  not  ov«Kik>w  thee"  (lea.  zliii  3). 
Then  they  both  took  coarage,  and  the  enemy 
waaaftertfaat  aa  still  as  a  stone,  until  th^ 
were  gone  over.  Christian,  therefore,  preo- 
cntly  fofond  ground  to  stand  upon,  and  so  it 
fiiOowed  that  the  rest  of  the  river  was  but 
ahaUow.    Thus  they  got  over. 

NoWf  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  gtk  the 
other  side,  they  saw  the  two  Shining  Men 
agUB,  who  there  waited  for  them.  Where- 
ibn,  being  tanti  out  of  the  river,  they  saluted 
thenv  sayings  We  are  ministering  spirits, 
seat  forth  to  mimster  for  those  that  shall  be 
hsiis  of  <saivaiion.  Thi}s  thay  went  along 
towavdatfaa  gate. 

Now  yon  must  note  that  the  city  stood 
apon  amighty  hiU ;  but  the  pi^rims  went  up 
that  hiU  with  ease,  beeaoae  they  had  these 
two  men  to  lead  them  up  by  the  arms  :  also 
Ihey  had  left  their  mortal  gannents  behind 
dion  in  the  river ;  for  though  they  went  in 
with  them,  th^  came  out  without  them. 
Ihey,  tiierafare,  went  up  hare  with  much 
agility  and  speed,  though  the  foundation 
ipoa  which  the  eily  was  framed  was  higher 
tiian  the  clouda:  they  therefore  went  up 
tfaroagh  the  ragions  of  the  air,  sweetly  talk- 
iag  as  they  want;  being  eomf orted  because 
they  safely*  got  over  the  rinrer  and  hadsuch 
ffawoM  eompBBions  to  attend  them. 

The  talk  they  had  with  the  Shining  Ones 
was  shout  the  gloiy  of  the  place  ;  who  UAd 
them  tfiai  the  beauty  and  gbry  of  it  was  in- 
expressiUe.  Then,  said  they,  is  the  *' Mount 
Sob,  the  heavenly  Jarusalam,  the  innumera- 
Ue  company  of  angels,  and  the  spidta  of 
jut  men  mode  perfect''  (Heb.  m  8a~S4). 
ToB  tie  gnag  now,  said  th^,  to  the  para- 
dite  of  God,  wherein  you  shall  see  the  tree 
sf  Mfe|  snd  eat  of  the  never^ftding  fruits 
thoesl;  and  when  joa  come  these,  you  shall 


have  white  robes  given  you,  and  your  walk 
and  talk  shall  be  every  day  with  the  ELing, 
even  all  the  days  of  eternity  (Rev.  iL  7  ;  iiL 
4 ;  xxiL  5).  There  you  shall  not  see  again 
such  things  as  you  saw  when  you  were  in 
the  lower  region  upon  the  earth  ;  to  wit,  sor- 
row, sickness,  aflfliction,  and  death  ;  "for  the 
former  things  are  passed  away  "  (Isa.  Izv.  16, 
17).  ¥ou  are  now  going  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  to  the  prophets  ;  men 
that  Qod  hath  "  taken  away  from  the  evil  to 
come,"  and  that  are  now  *' resting  in  their 
beds,  each  one  walking  in  his  uprightnev  " 
(Isa.  IviL  1,  2).  The  men  then  asked,  What 
must  we  do  in  the  holy  place  ?  To  whom  it 
was  answered,  You  mnst  there  receive  the 
comforts  of  all  your  toil,  and  have  joy  for 
all  your  sorrow ;  you  must  reap  what  you 
have  sown,  even  the  fruit  of  all  your  prayers 
and  tears  and  sufferings  for  the  King  by  the 
way  (QaL  vi.  7,  8).  In  that  place  you  must 
wear  crowns  of  gold,  and  ei\)oy  the  perpetual 
sight  and  vision  of  the  Holy  One  ;  for  there 
"you  shall  see  him  as  he  is  "  (1  John  iiL  2). 
There,  also,  you  shall  serve  Him  continually 
with  praise,  with  shouting  and  thanksgiving, 
whom  you  desired  to  serve  in  the  world, 
though  with  much  difficulty,  because  of  the 
infirmity  of  your  flesh.  There  your  eyes 
shall  be  delighted  with  seeing,  and  your  ears 
with  hearing  the  pleasant  voice  of  the  Mighty 
One.  There  you  shall  enjoy  your  friends 
again  that  are  gone  thither  before  you ;  and 
there  you  shall  with  joy  receive  even  every 
one  that  follows  into  the  holy  place  after 
you.  There  also  shall  you  be  clothed  with 
glory  and  jjoajesty,  and  put  in  an  equipage 
fit  to  ride  out  with  the  King  of  Oloiy. 
When  he  shall  come  with  sound  of  trumpet 
in  the  clouds,  as  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  you  shall  come  with  him ;  and  when 
he  shidl  sit  upon  the  throne  of  judgment^ 
you  shall  sit  by  him ;  yea,  and  when  he 
shall  pass  sentence  upon  all  the  workers  of 
iniquity,  let  them  be  angels  or  men,  you 
also  shall  have  a  voice  in  that  judgment,  be- 
cause they  were  his  and  your  enemies.  Also, 
when  he  shall  again  return  to  the  city,  you 
shall  go  too^  with  sound  of  trumpet,  and  be 
ever  with  him  (1  These,  w.  13-17  ;  Jude  14, 
15 ;  Dan.  viL  8, 10  ;  1  Cor.  vi  2,  3^ 

Now  while  they  were  thus  drawing  to- 
wards the  gate  behold  a  company  of  the 
heavenly  host  came  out  to  meet  ^em ;  to 
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whom  it  was  said  by  the  other  two  Shining 
Ones,  These  are  the  men  that  have  loved  our 
Lord  when  thej  were  in  the  world,  and  that 
have  left  all  for  his  holy  name ;  and  he  hath 
sent  us  to  fetch  them,  and  we  have  brought 
them  thus  far  on  their  desired  journey,  that 
they  may  go  in  and  look  their  Bedeemer  in 
the  face  with  joy.  Then  the  heavenly  host 
gave  a  great  shout,  saying, ''  Blessed  att  they 
which  are  called  unto  the  marriage-supper 
of  the  Lamb"  (Rev.  xiz.  9).  There  came 
out'  also  at  this  time  to  meet  them  several  of 
the  King's  trumpeters,  clothed  in  white  and 
shining  raiment,  who,  with  melodious  noises 
and  loud,  made  even  the  heavens  to  echo 
with  their  sound.  These  trumpeters  saluted 
Christian  and  his  fellow  with  ten  thousand 
welcomes  from  the  world ;  and  this  they  did 
with  shouting  and  sound  of  trumpet 

This  done,  they  compassed  them  round  on 
every  side  :  some  went  before,  some  behind, 
and  some  on  the  right  hand,  some  on  the 
left  (as  it  were  to  guard  them  through  the 
upper  regions),  continually  sounding  as  they 
went,  with  melodious  noise,  in  notes  on  high  ; 
so  that  the  very  sight  was  to  them  that  could 
behold  it  as  if  heaven  itself  was  come  down 
to  meet  them.  Thus,  therefore,  they  walked 
on  together ;  and  as  they  walked,  ever  and 
anon  these  trumpeters,  even  with  joyful 
sound,  would,  by  mixing  their  music  with 
looks  and  gestures,  still  signify  to  Christian 
and  his  brother  how  welcome  they  were  into 
their  company,  and  with  what  gladness  they 
came  to  meet  them.  And  now  were  these 
two  men,  as  it  were,  in  heaven,  before  they 
came  at  it,  being  swallowed  up  with  the 
sight  of  angels,  and  with  hearing  of  their 
melodious  notes.  Here  also  they  had  the 
dty  itself  in  view ;  and  they  thought  they 
heard  all  the  bells  therein  ring,  to  welcome 
them  thereto.  But,  above  all,  the  warm  and 
joyful  thoughts  that  they  had  about  their 
own  dwelling  there,  with  such  company,  and 
that  for  ever  and  ever,  —  O,  by  what  tongue 
or  pen  can  their  glorious  joy  be  expreJBsed ! 
And  thus  they  came  up  to  the  gate. 

Now  when  they  were  come  up  to  the  gate, 
there  was  written  over  it  in  letters  of  gold,  — 

ISltsstti  are  tfrefi  t^at  tut  liin  commanliments, 
tfyat  tiyrs  mas  lyabe  xiffyi  to  tfye  tree  of  ItCe,  anil 
mss  <ntet  in  ^xtmjfy  tfye  j^ates  into  ti;e  cits* 

(Rev.  xxiL  14.) 


Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  the  Shining 
Men  bid  them  call  at  the  gate ;  the  which 
when  they  did,  some  looked  from  above  over 
the  gate,  to  wit,  Enoch,  Moses,  and  Elijah, 
&c.;  to  whom  it  was  said,  These  pilgrims  are 
come  from  the  City  of  Destruction,  for  the 
love  that  they  bear  to  the  King  of  this  place  ; 
and  then  the  pilgrims  gave  in  unto  them  each 
man  his  certificate,  which  they  had  received 
in  the  beginning ;  those,  therefore,  were  car- 
ried in  to  the  King,  who,  when  he  had  read 
them,  said.  Where  are  the  men  1  To  whom 
it  was  answered.  They  ore  standing  without 
the  gate.  The  King  then  conmmnded  to 
open  the  gate,  **  That  the  righteous  nation," 
said  he,  "which  keepeth  the  truth,  may 
enter  in  "  (Isa.  xzvi  2). 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  these  two 
men  went  in  at  the  gate ;  and,  lo !  as  they 
entered,  they  were  transfigured,  and  they  had 
raiment  put  on  that  shone  like  gold.  There 
was  also  that  met  them  with  harps  and 
crowns,  and  gave  them  to  them ;  the  haips 
to  praise  withal,  and  the  crowns  in  token  of 
honor.  Then  I  heard  in  my  dream  that  all 
the  bells  in  the  city  rang  again  for  joy,  and 
that  it  was  said  unto  them,  *'  Emtek  tb  into 

THE  JOT  OF  TOUB  LORD  "  (Matt  XXV.  23).   I 

also  heard  the  men  themselves,  that  they 
sang  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  *'  Blessinq 

AND  HONOR  AND  QliORT  AND  POWER  BE  UNTO 
HlH  THAT  8ITTETH  UPON  THE  THRONE  AND 
UNTO  THE  LAXd,  FOR  EVER  AND  EVER  "  (Bev. 
V.  13). 

Now,  just  as  the  gates  were  opened  to  let 
in  the  men,  1  looked  in  after  them,  and,  be- 
hold, the  city  shone  like  the  sun ;  the  streets 
also  were  paved  with  gold  r  &nd  in  them 
walked  many  men,  wiUi  crowns  on  their 
heads,  palms  in  their  hands,  and  golden 
harps  to  sing  praises  withal. 

There  were  also  of  them  that  had  wings, 
and  they  answered  one  another  without  in- 
termission, saying,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the 
Lord ! "  (Rev.  iv.  8.)  And  after  that  they 
shut  up  the  gates ;  which  when  I  had  seen, 
I  wished  myself  among  them. 

Now  while  I  was  gazing  upon  all  these 
things,  I  turned  my  head  to  look  back,  and 
saw  Ignorance  come  up  to  the  river-side  ;  but 
he  soon  got  over,  and  that  without  half  that 
difiiculty  which  the  other  two  men  met  with. 
For  it  happened  that  there  was  then  in  that 
place  one  Vain-hope,  a  ferryman,  that  with 
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his  boat  helped  faim  OTer :  eo  he,  as  the  other 
I  Eaw,  did  ascend  the  hill,  to  come  up  to  the 
gate;  only  he  came  alone,  neither  did  any 
man  meet  him  with  the  least  encourage- 
ment   When  he  vas  come  up  to  the  gate, 
he  looked  up  to  the  writing  that  was  above, 
and  then  began  to  knock,  supposing  that 
entrance  should  have  been  quic^y  adminis- 
tered to  him  ;  but  he  was  adced  by  the  men 
that  looked  over  the  top  of  the  gate,  Whence 
came  you  ?  and  what  would  you  have  ?    He 
answered,  I  have  eaten  and  drunk  in  the 
presoice  of  the  King,  and  he  has  taught  in 
oax  streets.    Then  they  asked  him  for  his 
certificate,  that  they  might  go  in  and  show  h 
to  the  King ;  so  he  fumbled  in  his  bosom  for 
one,  and  found  none.    Then  said  they,  Have 
you  none?  but  the  man  answered  never  a 
▼ord.     So  they  told  the  King ;  but  he  would 
not  come  down  to  see  him,  but  commanded 
the  two  Shining  Ones  that  conducted  Chris- 
tian and  Hopeful  to  the  city,  to  go  out  and 
take  rgnomnce,  and  bind  him  hand  and  foot, 
and  have  him  away.    Then  they  took  him 
up,  and  carried  him  through  the  air  to  the 
door  that  I  saw  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
put  him  in  there.    Then  I  saw  that  there  was 


a  way  to  hell,  even  &om  the  gates  of  heaven, 
as  well  as  from  the  City  of  Destruction.  So 
I  awoke,  and,  behold,  it  was  a  dream. 

CONCLUSION. 

Now,  Reader,  I  baye  told  my  Dream  to  thee; 

See  if  thou  oaost  interpret  it  to  me, 

Or  to  thyself,  or  neighbor :  bat  tske  heed 

Of  misinterpreting ;  for  that,  instead 

Of  doing  good,  will  but  thyself  abuse  : 

By  miainterpretuig,  evil  ensues. 

Take  heed,  also,  that  thou  be  not  extreme 
In  playing  with 'the  outside  of  my  dream  ; 
Nor  let  my  figure  or  similitude 
Put  thee  into  a  laughter  or  a  feud. 
Leave  this  for  boys  and  fools ;  but  as  for  thee, 
Do  thou  the  substanoe  of  my  matter 


Pat  by  the  curtains,  look  within  the  veU ; 
Tom  up  my  metaphors,  and  do  not  fail 
There,  if  thou  seekest  them,  such  things  to  find. 
As  wfll  be  helpful  to  an  honest  mind. 

What  of  my  dross  thou  findest  there,  be  bold 
To  throw  away,  but  yet  preserve  the  gold. 
What  if  my  gold  be  wrappM  up  in  ore  f — 
None  throws  away  the  apple  for  the  core. 
But  if  thou  shalt  cast  all  away  as  vain, 
I  know  not  but  'twill  make  me  dream  again. 
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Go  now,  my  little  Book,  to,  every  place 

Where  mj  first  Pilgrim  has  but  shown  his  face ; 

Call  at  their  door.    Ifanysay,  Who'atherti 

Then  answer  thou,  Chbibtiana  is  here. 

If  they  bid  tiiee  come  t»,  then  enter  thou, 

^th  all  thy  boys ;  and  then,  as  thou  know'st  how, 

Tdl  who  they  are  also,  from  whence  they  came. 

Perhaps  &ey  11  know  them  by  their  looks  or  name. 

Bat  if  they  should  not,  ask  them  yet  again 

If  foonerly  they  did  not  entertain 

One  CHRisriAif  a  Pilgrim  t    If  they  say 

They  did,  and  were  delighted  in  his  way ; 

Thm  let  them  know  that  those  related  were 

Unto  him :  yea,  his  wife  and  children  are. 

Tdl  them  that  they  have  left  their  house  and 
home. 
Are  tamM  Pflgrims,  seek  a  world  to  come  : 
Tlut  they  have  met  with  hardships  in  the  way ; 
That  they  do  meet  with  troubles  night  and  day ; 
That  they  hare  trod  on  serpents,  fought  with  devils, 
Have  alto  overcome  a  many  evils  : 
Tea,  tell  them  also  of  the  next,  who  have. 
Of  love  to  Pilgrimage,  been  stout  and  brave 
Defenders  of  that  way  :  and  how  they  still 
BeAiie  this  world,  to  do  their  Father's  wiU. 

Go  tell  them  also  of  those  dainty  things 
That  Pilgrimage  unto  the  Pilgrim  brings. 
Let  them  acquainted  be,  too,  how  they  are 
BelorU  of  their  King,  under  his  care ; 
What  goodly  mansions  for  them  he  provides, 
Thoqgh  they  meet  with  rough  winds  and  swelling 

tidee; 
How  brave  a  calm  they  wUl  eigoy  at  last. 
Who  to  their  Lord,  and  by  his  ways  hold  fast. 

Peih^s  with  heart  and  hand  they  will  embrace 
Thee,  as  they  did  my  firstling,  and  will  grace 
Thee  and  thy  fellows  with  such  cheer  and  fare, 
As  show  will  they  of  Pilgrims  lovers  are. 

-OBJECTION  L 

But  how,  If  they  wUl  not  believe  of  me 
Tint  I  am  truly  thine ;  'cause  some  there  be 
That  counterfeit  the  Pilgrim  and  his  name,  — 
Seek,  by  disguise,  to  seem  the  reiy  same ; 


And  by  that  means  have  wrought  themselvei  into 
The  hands  and  houses  of  I  know  not  who ! 

JlNSWIB. 

Tis  true,  some  have  of  late,  to  counterfeit 
My  Pilgrim,  to  their  own  my  title  set ; 
Yea,  others  half  my  name  and  title  too 
Have  stitchM  to  their  book,  to  make  them  da 
But  yet  they,  by  their  features,  do  declare 
Themselves  not  mine  to  be,  whosoe'er  they  are. 

If  such  thou  meet'st  with,  then  thine  only  way, 
Before  them  all,  is  to  mg  out  thy  tag, 
In  thine  own  native  language,  which  no  man 
Now  useth,  nor  with  ease  dissemble  can. 
If,  after  all,  they  still  of  you  shall  doubt. 
Thinking  that  you,  like  gypsies,  go  about 
In  naughty  wise  the  country  to  defile. 
Or  that  you  seek  good  people  to  beguile 
With  things  unwarrantable ;  send  for  me. 
And  I  will  testify  you  Pilgrims  be ; 
Tea,  I  will  testify  that  only  you 
Mg  Pilgrims  are,  —  and  that  alone  will  da 

OBJBcnoR  n. 

But  yet,  perhaps,  I  may  inquire  for  him 
Of  those  who  wish  him  damnM  life  and  limb. 
What  shall  I  do,  when  I  at  such  a  door 
For  Pilgrims  ask,  and  they  shall  rage  the  more  T 

JlNSWIB. 

Fright  not  thyself,  my  Book,  for  such  bugbears 
Are  nothing  else  but  ground  for  groundless  fears. 
My  Pilgrim's  book  has  travell'd  sea  and  land. 
Yet  could  I  never  come  to  understand 
That  it  was  slighted  or  tum'd  out  of  door. 
By  any  kingdom,  were  they  rich  or  poor. 

In  France  and  Flanders,  where  men  kill  each  other, 
My  Pilgrim  is  esteem'd  a  friend,  a  brother. 
In  Holland  too,  't  Is  said,  as  I  am  told, 
My  Pilgrim  is,  with  some,  worth  more  than  gold. 
Highlanders  and  wild  Irish  can  agree 
My  Pilgrim  should  familiar  with  them  be. 
"T  is  in  New  England  under  such  advance. 
Receives  there  so  much  loving  countenance. 
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As  to  be  triznin'd,  new  clothed,  and  deck'd  with  gems^ 
That  it  may  show  its  features  and  its  limbs. 
Yet  more ;  so  comely  doth  my  Pilgrim  walk, 
^at  of  him  thousands  daily  sing  and  talk. 

If  yon  draw  nearer  home,  it  will  appear, 
My  Pilgrim  knows  no  ground  of  shame  or  fear ; 
City  and  country  will  him  entertain. 
With  Welcome,  Pilgrim  ;  yea,  they  can't  refrain 
From  smiling,  if  my  Pilgrim  be  bat  by. 
Or  shows  his  head  in  any  company. 

Brave  gallants  do  my  Pilgrim  hu^  and  love, 
Esteem  it  much  ;  yea,  value  it  above 
Things  of  a  grsater  bulk  ;  yea,  with  delight 
Say,  my  larifc's  leg  is  better  than  a  kite. 

Young  ladies,  and  young  gentlewomen  too. 
Do  no  small  kindness  to  my  Pilgrim  shew  : 
Their  cabinets,  their  bosoms,  and  their  heaits. 
My  Pilgrim  has ;  'cause  he  to  them  imparts' 
His  pretty  riddles  in  such  wholesome  strains. 
As  yield  them  profit  doable  to  their  pains 
Of  reading :  yea,  I  think  I  may  be  bold 
To  say  some  prize  him  far  above  their  gold. 

The  very  children  thi^  do  walk  the  street. 
If  they  do  but  my  holy  Pilgrim  meet, 
Salute  him  will,  will  wish  him  well,  and  say. 
He  is  the  only  stripling  of  the  day. 

They  that  have  never  seen  him,  yet  admire 
What  they  have  heard  of  him,  and  much  desire 
To  have  his  company,  and  hear  him  teU 
Those  pilgrim  stories  which  he  knows  so  well. 

Yea,  some  who  did  not  love  him  at  the  first, 
But  call*d  him  fool  and  noddy,  say  they  must. 
Now  they  have  seen  and  heard  him,  him  oommend, 
And  to  those  whom  they  love  they  do  him  send. 

Wherefore,  my  Second  Part,  thou  need'st  not  be 
Afraid  to  show  thy  head  :  none  can  hurt  thee, 
That  wish  but  well  to  him  that  went  before, 
'Cause  thoa  com'st  after  with  a  second  store 
Of  things  as  good,  as  rich,  as  profitable. 
For  young,  for  old,  for  stagg'ring,  and  for  stable. 

OBJECnOK  HL 

But  some  there  be  that  say.  He  laughs  too  loud  ; 
And  some  do  say.  His  head  is  in  a  cloud. 
Some  say,  His  words  and  stories  are  so  dark. 
They  know  not  how,  by  them,  to  find  his  mark. 

ANSWER. 

One  may,  I  think,  say.  Both  his  laughs  and  cries 
May  well  be  guess'd  at  by  his  wat'ry  eyes. 
Some  things  are  of  that  nature,  as  to  make 
One's  fancy  chuckle  while  his  heart  doth  ache. 
When  Jacob  saw  his  Rachel  with  the  sheep. 
He  did  at  the  same  time  both  kiss  and  weep. 

Whereas  some  say,  4  cloud  is  in  his  head, 
That  doth  but  show  how  wisdom 's  covered 
With  its  own  mantles,  and  to  stir  the  mind 
To  a  search  after  what  it  fain  would  find. 
Things  that  seem  to  be  hid  in  words  obscure, 
Do  bat  the  godly  mind  the  more  allure 
To  study  what  those  sayings  should  contain 
That  speak  to  us  in  such  a  doody  steain. 
I  abo  laofw  a  dadi  aimjlitude 


Will  on  the  fancy  more  itsdf  intrude. 
And  will  stick  faster,  in  the  heart  and  head. 
Than  things  from  simUes  not  boiTow^ 

Wherefore,  my  Book,  let  no  discouragement 
Hinder  thy  travels.    Behold!  thoa  art  sent 
To  friends,  not  foes ;  to  friends  that  will  give  place 
To  thee,  thy  Pilgrims  and  thy  words  embrace. 

Besides,  what  my  first  Pilgrim  left  canceal'd. 
Thou,  my  brave  second  Pilgrim,  hast  reveal'd  : 
What  Christian  left  lock'd  ap,  and  went  his  way,- 
Sweet  Christiana  opens  with  her  key. 

ORJECnOK  IV. 

But  some  love  not  the  metiiod  of  your  first : 
Romance  they  count  it :  throw  't  away  as  dust. 
If  I  should  meet  with  sach,  what  should  I  say  ? 
Must  I  alight  them  as  they  slight  me,  or  nay  ? 

ANSWER. 

My  Christiana,  if  with  such  thou  meet. 
By  ell  means,  in  all  lovhig  wise,  them  greet : 
Render  them  not  reviling  for  revile ; 
But  if  they  frown,  I  prithee  on  .them  smile  : 
Perhaps  't  is  nature,  or  some  ill  report. 
Has  made  them  thus  despise,  or  thus  retort 

Some  love  no  cheese,  some  love  no  fish,  and  some 
Love  not  their  friends,  nor  their  own  house  or  home ; 
Some  start  at  pig,  slight  chicken,  love  not  fowl 
More  than  they  love  a  cuckoo  or  an  owl. 
Leave  such,  my  Christiana,  to  their  choice. 
And  seek  those  who  to  find  thee  will  rejoice  ; 
By  no  means  strive,  but  in  most  humble  wise. 
Present  thee  to  them  in  thy  PUgrim's  guise. 

Qo,  then,  my  little  Book,  and  show  to  aU 
That  entertain  and  bid  thee  welcome  shall, 
What  t^ou  shalt  keep  close  shut  up  from  the  rest ; 
And  wish  what  thou  shalt  show  them  may  be  blest 
To  them  for  good,  may  make  them  choose  to  be 
Pilgrims  better  by  far  than  thee  or  me. 

Go,  then,  I  say,  tell  all  men  who  thou  art ; 
Say,  I  am  Christiana,  and  my  part 
Is  now  with  my  four  sons,  to  tell  you  what 
It  JB  for  men  to  take  a  Pilgrim's  lot 

Go,  also,  tell  them  who  and  what  they  be 
That  now  do  go  on  pilgrimage  with  thee  : 
Say,  Here 's  my  neighbor,  Mercy  ;  she  is  one 
That  has  long  time  with  me  a  Pilgrim  gone. 
Come,  see  her  in  her  viigin  face,  and  learn 
"Twizt  idle  ones  and  Pilgrims  to  discern. 
Yea,  let  young  damsels  learn  of  \\er  to  prize 
The  world  which  is  to  come,  in  any  wise. 
When  little  tripping  maidens  follow  God, 
And  leave  old  doting  sinners  to  his  rod, 
Tis  like  those  days  wherein  the  young  ones  cried 
Hosanna  !  to  whom  old  ones  did  deride. 

Next  tell  them  of  old  Honest,  whom  you  found 
With  his  white  hairs,  treading  the  Pilgrim's  ground ; 
Yea,  tell  them  how  plain-hearted  this  man  was. 
How  after  his  good  Lord  he  baire  his  cross. 
Perhaps  with  some  gray  head  this  may  prevail 
With  Christ  to  fall  in  love,  and  sin  bewail. 

TeH  them  also,  how  Master  Fearing  went 
On  pilgrimage,  and  how  the  time  he  spent 
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Ib  MlitariiieflSy  irith  ttan  and  criM ; 

And  how,  at  last,  he  won  the  joyfbl  prize. 

He  was  a  good  nun,  though  much  down  in  spfait ; 

He  «r  a  good  man,  and  doth  life  inherit. 

Ten  them  of  Master  Feeble-mind   Itm, 
Who,  not  before,  bnt  still  behind  would  go. 
Show  tbom  also,  how  he  had  like  bean  alain. 
And  how  one  Grestheart  did  his  life  regain. 
TliiB  man  waa  true  of  heart,  though  weak  in  grace ; 
One  might  true  godliness  read  in  his  face. 

Tlien  teU  thana  of  Master  Beady-to-halt, 
A  man  witli  cratches,  bat  much  without  fault ; 
Tdl  them  how  Master  Feeble-mind  and  he 
0id  love,  and  in  opinioni  mnch  agree  : 
Andlstidl  know,  though  weakneee  was  their  ohanoe, 
Tei  sometimes  one  eonld  sing,  the  other  danoe. 

Forget  not  Master  VaUant-for>the-tnith, 
lliat  man  of  conrage,  though  a  very  youth. 
TeH  every  one  his  spirit  was  so  stout, 
No  man  oonld  ever  make  him  face  about ; 
And  how  Great-heart  and  he  could  not  forbear, 
But  put  down  Doubting  Castle,  slay  Despair. 

Overlook  not  Master  Despondency, 


Nor  Muoh-sfraid,  his  daa^^iter,  though  they  lie 
Under  such  mantles  aa  may  make  them  look 
(With  some)  aa  if  their  God  had  them  forsook. 
They  softly  went,  but  sure ;  and,  at  the  end, 
Found  that  the  Lord  of  Pilgrims  was  their  friend. 

When  thou  hsst  told  the  world  of  all  these 
things. 
Then  turn  libout,  my  Book,  snd  touch  these  striDgs ; 
Which,  if  but  tonchM,  will  such  music  make. 
They  'U  make  a  cripple  danoe,  a  giant  quake. 

These  riddles  that  lie  couch'd  within  thy  breast, 
Freely  propound,  expound ;  and  for  the  rest 
Of  thy  mysterious  lines,  let  them  remain 
For  thoee  whose  nimble  fandes  shsll  them  gain. 

Now  may  this  little  Book  a  blessing  be 
To  those  that  love  this  little  Book  and  me : 
And  may  its  buyer  have  no  cause  to  say. 
His  money  is  but  lost  or  thrown  away. 
Tea,  may  this  Sboond  Pilordi  yield  that  fruit 
As  may  with  each  good  Pilgrim's  fancy  suit : 
And  may  it  persusde  some  that  go  astray, 
To  turn  their  feet  snd  heart  to  the  right  way, 
Is  the  hearty  prayer  of  the  Author, 

JOHN  BUNYAN. 
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CHAPTER  L 

CHBIBTIAKA.  * 

COURTEOUS  COMPANIONS,—' 
Some  time  since,  to  tell  you  m j  dream 
that  I  had  of  Christian  the  Pilgrim, 
and  of  his  dangerons  journey  toward  the  Ce- 
lestial Country,  was  pleasant  to  me,  and  prof- 
itable to  you.  I  told  you  then,  also,  what  I 
saw  concerning  his  wife  and  children,  and 
how  unwilling  they  were  to  go  with  him  on 
pilgrinuige ;  insomuch  that  he  was  forced  to 
go  on  his  prpgresa  without  them ;  for  he  durst 
not  ran  the  danger  of  that  destruction  which 
he  feared  would  come  hy  8ta3ring  with  them 
in  the  City  of  Destruction  :  wherefore,  as  I 
then  showed,  you,  he  left  them  and  de- 
parted. 

Now  it  hath  so  happened,  through  the 
multiplicity  of  business,  that  I  have  been 
much  hindered  and  kept  back  from  my 
wonted  travels  into  those  parts  whence  he 
went,  and  so  could  not,  till  now,  obtain  an 
opportunity  to  make  further  inquiry  after 
whom  he  left  behind,  that  I  might  give  you 
an  account  of  them.  But  having  had  some 
concerns  that  way  of  late,  I  went  down  again 
thitherwanL  Now,  having  taken  up  my 
lodgings  in  a  wood,  about  a  mile  off  the 
place,  as  I  slept  I  dreamed  again. 

And  as  I  was  in  my  dream,  behold,  an 
aged  genUeman  came  by  where  I  lay ;  and 
becaoae  he  was  to  go  some  part  of  the  way 
that  I  was  travelling,  methought  I  got  up 
and  went  with  him.  So  as  we  walked,  and, 
as  traveUers  usually  doy  it  was  as  if  we  fell 
into  discomse,  and  our  talk  happened  to  be 
aboot  Christian  and  his  travels  ;  for  thus  I 
began  with  the  old  man  :  — 

7. 


Sir,  said  I,  what  town  is  that  there  below, 
that  lieth  on  the  left  hand  of  our  way  7 

Then  said  Mr.  Sagacity  (for  that  was  his 
name),  It  is  the  City  of  Destruction,  a  popu- 
lous place,  but  possessed  with  a  very  ill-con- 
ditioned and  idle  sort  of  people. 

I  thought  that  was  that  city,  quoth  I  ;  I 
went  once  myself  through  that  town,  and, 
therefore,  know  that  this  report  you  give  of 
it  is  true. 

Sag.  Too  true  I  I  wish  I  could  speak 
truth  in  speaking  better  of  them  that  dwell 
therein. 

Well,  sir,  quoth  I,  then  I  perceive  you  to 
be  a  well-meaning  man,  and  so  one  that  takes 
pleasure  to  hear  and  tell  of  that  which  is 
good.  Pray,  did  you  never  hear  what  hap- 
pened to  a  man  some  time  ago  in  this  town, 
whose  name  was  Christian,  that  went  on 
pilgrimage  up  towards  the  higher  regions  1 

Sag,  Hear  of  him  !  ay,  and  I  also  heard 
of  the  molestations,  troubles,  wars,  captivi- 
ties, cries,  groans,  frights,  and  fears  that  he 
met  with  and  had  in  his  journey.  Besides, 
I  must  tell  you,  all  our  country  rings  of 
him  :  there  are  but  few  houses  that  have 
heard  of  him  and  his  doings  but  have  sought 
after  and  got  the  records  of  his  pilgrimage  : 
yea,  I  thh^  I  may  say  that  his  hazardous 
joiuney  has  got  a  many  well-wishers  to  his 
ways ;  for  though,  when  he  was  here,  he 
was  fool  in  every  man's  mouth,  yet,  now  he 
is  gone,  he  is  highly  commended  of  all.  For 
it  is  said  he  lies  bravely  where  he  is  ;  yea, 
many  of  them  that  are  resolved  never  to 
run  his  hazards,  yet  have  their  mouths  water 
at  his  gains. 

They  may,  quoth  I,  well  think,  if  they 
think  anything  that  is  true,  that  he  liveth 
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well  where  he  is  ;  for  he  now  lives  at  and  in 
the  Fountain  of  Life,  and  has  what  he  has 
without  labor  and  sorrow,  for  there  is  no 
grief  mixed  therewith.  But,  pray,  what 
talk  have  the  people  about  him  7 

Sag.  Talk !  the  people  talk  strangely 
about  him.  Some  say  that  he  now  walks  in 
white  (Rev.  iii.  4 ;  vi.  11)  ;  that  he  has  a 
chain  of  gold  about  his  neck  ;  that  he  has  a 
crown  of  gold,  beset  with  pearls,  upon  his 
head.  Others  say  that  the  Shining  Ones, 
that  sometimes  showed  themselves  to  him  in 
his  journey,  are  become  his  companions,  and 
that  he  is  as  fEuniliar  with  them  in  the  place 
where  he  is,  as  here  one  neighbor  is  with 
another.  Besides,  it  is  confidently  affirmed 
concerning  him,  that  the  King  of  the  place 
where  he  is  has  bestowed  upon  him  already 
a  very  rich  and  pleasant  dwelling  at  court, 
and  that  he  every  day  eateth  and  drinketh 
and  walketh  and  talketh  with  him,  and  re- 
ceiveth  of  the  smiles  and  favors  of  him  that 
is  Judge  of  all  there  (Zech.  iii.  7  ;  Luke  xiv. 
15).  Moreover,  it  is  expected  of  some,  that 
his  Prince,  the  Lord  .of  that  country,  will 
shortly  come  into  these  parts,  and  will  know 
the  reason,  if  they  can  give  any,  why  his 
neighbors  set  so  little  by  him,  and  had  him  so 
much  in  derision,  when  they  perceived  that  he 
would  be  a  pilgrim  (Jude  14,  15).  For  they 
say,  that  now  he  is  so  in  the  affections  of  his 
Prince,  and  that  his  Sovereign  is  so  much 
concerned  with  the  indignities  that  were 
cast  upon  Christian,  when  he  became  a  pil- 
grim, that  he  will  look  upon  all  as  if  done 
unto  himself  (Luke  x.  16)  :  and  no  marvel, 
for  it  was  for  the  love  that  he  had  to  his 
Prince  that  he  ventured  as  he  did. 

I  dare  say,  quoth  I,  I  am  glad  on  it ;  I 
am  glad  for  the  poor  man's  sake,  for  that  he 
now  has  rest  from  his  labor  (Rev.  xiv.  13), 
and  for  that  he  now  reapeth  the  benefit  of 
his  tears  with  joy  (Ps.  cxxvi  5,  6)  ;  and  for 
that  he  has  got  beyond  the  gunshot  of  his 
enemies,  and  is  out  of  the  reach  of  them  that 
hate  him.  I  also  am  glad,  for  that  a  rumor 
of  these  things  is  noised  abroad  in  this  coun- 
try ;  —  who  can  tell  but  that  it  may  work 
some  good  effect  on  some  that  are  left  be- 
hind ?  But  pray,  sir,  while  it  is  fresh  in  my 
mind,  do  you  hear  anything  of  his  wife  and 
children  ?  Poor  hearts  !  I  wonder  in  my 
mind  what  they  do. 

Sag.  Who !    Christiana   and   her    sons  ? 


They  are  like  to  do  as  well  as  did  Christian 
himself ;  for  though  they  all  played  the  fool 
at  the  first,  and  would  by  no  means  be  per- 
suaded by  either  the  tears  or  entreaties  of 
Christian,  yet  second  thoughts  have  wroi:^ht 
wonderfcdly  with  them  ;  so  they  have  packed 
up,  and  are  also  gone  after  him. 

Better  and  better,  quoth  I :  but  what ! 
wife  and  children  and  all  ? 

Sag.  It  is  true  :  I  can  give  yon  an  account 
of  the  matter,  for  I  was  upon  the  spot  at  the 
instant,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  whole  afiair. 

Then,  said  I,  a  man,  it  seems,  may  report 
it  for  a  truth  ? 

Sag.  You  need  not  fear  to  affirm  it ;  I 
mean  that  they  are  all  gone  on  pilgrimage, 
both  the  good  woman  and  her  four  boys. 
And  being  we  are  (as  I  perceive)  going  some 
considerable  way  together,  I  will  give  you  an 
account  of  the  whole  of  the  matter. 

This  Christiana  (for  that  was  her  name 
from  the  day  that  she,  with  her  children,  be- 
took themselves  to  a  pilgrim's  life),  after  her 
husband  was  gone  over  the  river,  and  she 
could  hear  of  him  no  more,  her  thoughts  be- 
gan to  work  in  her  mind.  First,  for  that  she 
had  lost  her  husband,  and  for  that  the  loving 
bond  of  that  relation  was  utterly  broken  be- 
twixt them.  For  you  know,  said  he  to  me, 
nature  can  do  no  less  but  entertain  the  living 
with  many  a  heavy  cogitation,  in  the  re- 
membrance of  the  loss  of  loving  relations. 
This,  therefore,  of  her  husband  did  cost  her 
many  a  tear.  But  this  was  not  all  ;  for 
Christiana  did  also  begin  to  consider  with 
herself,  whether  her  unbecoming  behavior 
towards  her  husband  was  not  one  cause  that 
she  saw  him  no  more,  and  that  in  such  sort 
he  was  taken  away  from  her.  And  upon 
this  came  into  her  mind,  by  swarms,  all  her 
unkind,  unnatural,  and  ungodly  carriages  to 
her  dear  friend  ;  which  also  clogged  her  con- 
science, and  did  load  her  with  guilt.  She 
was,  moreover,  much  broken  with  calling  to 
remembrance  the  restless  groans,  brinish 
tears,  and  self-bemoanings  of  her  husband, 
and  how  she  did  harden  her  heart  against  all 
his  entreaties  and  loving  persuasions  of  her 
and  her  sons  to  go  with  him  ;  yea,  there 
was  not  anything  that  Christian  either  said 
to  her  or  did  before  her,  all  the  while  that 
his  burden  did  hang  on  his  back,  but  it  re- 
turned upon  her  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
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and  lent  the  caul  of  her  heart  in  sunder : 
tfedaJlj  that  bitter  outcry  of  his,  ''What 
ihall  I  do  to  be  saved  ? "  did  ling  in  her  ears 
most  doleftdly. 

Then  aaid  she  to  her  children,  Sons,  we 
are  all  undone.  I  have  sinned  away  your 
father,  and  he  is  gone  :  he  would  have  had 
ns  with  him,  but  I  would  not  go  myself  ;  I 
ako  have  hindered  you  of  life.  With  that 
the  boys  fell  all  into  tears,  and  cried  out  to 
go  after  their  fiither.  O,  said  Christiana, 
that  it  had  been  but  our  lot  to  go  with  him  ! 
then  had  it  fared  well  with  us,  beyond  what 
it  is  like  to  do  now.  For  though  I  formerly 
foolishly  imagined,  concerning  the  trouble 
of  yonr  father,  that  they  proce^ed  of  a  fool- 
ish fancy  that  he  had,  or  for  that  he  was 
overrun  with  melancholy  humors  ;  yet  now 
it  will  not  out  of  my  mind  but  that  they 
aprang  from  another  cause,  to  wit,  for  that 
the  Light  of  light  was  given  him  (James  L 
23-25);  by  the  help  of  which,  as  I  per- 
ceive, he  has  escaped  the  snares  of  death. 
Ilien  they  all  wept  again,  and  cried  out,  O, 
woe  wordi  the  day  ! 

The  next  night  Christiana  had  a  dream  ; 
and,  behold,  she  saw  as  if  a  broad  parchment 
was  opened  before  her,  in  which  was  re- 
eorded  the  sum  of  her  ways ;  and  the  times, 
as  ahe  thought,  looked  veiy  black  upon  her. 
Then  ahe  cried  out  aloud  in  her  sleep.  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me,  a  sinner  !  (Luke  xviiL 
13,)  and  the  little  children  heard  her. 

After  this,  she  thought  she  saw  two  very 
iQ-&yored  ones  standing  by  her  bedside, 
and  saying.  What  shall  we  do  with  this  wo- 
man T  for  she  cries  out  for  mercy,  waking 
and  aleeping.  If  she  be  suffered  to  go  on  as 
she  begins,  we  shall  lose  her,  as  we  have  lost 
her  husband.  Wherefore  we  must,  by  one 
way  or  other,  seek  to  take  her  off  from  the 
thoQ^ts  of  what  shall  be  hereafter,  else  all 
the  world  cannot  help  it  but  she  will  become 

apilgrinv 

Now  she  awoke  in  a  great  sweat,  also  a 
trembling  was  upon  her ;  but  after  a  while 
she  £ell  to  sleeping  again.  And  then  she 
thought  she  saw  Christian  her  husband  in  a 
place  of  bliss  among  many  immortals,  with  a 
haip  in  his  hand,  standing  and  playing  upon 
it  before  One  that  sat  upon  a  throne,  with  a 
ttinbow  about  his  head.  She  saw  also  as  if 
he  bowed  his  head  with  his  face  to  the  paved 
work  that  was  under  the  Prince's  feet,  say- 


ing, I  heartily  thank  my  Lord  and  King  for 
bringing  of  me  into  this  place.  Then  shouted 
a  company  of  them  that  stood  round  about, 
and  harped  with  their  harps ;  but  no  man 
living  could  tell  what  they  said,  but  Chris- 
tian and  his  companions. 

Next  morning,  when  she  was  up,  had  prayed 
to  God,  and  talked  with  her  children  awhile, 
one  knocked  hard  at  the  door  ;  to  whom  she 
spake  out,  saying,  If  thou  comest  in  Qod's 
name,  come  in.  So  he  said.  Amen,  and 
opened  the  door,  and  saluted  her  with.  Peace 
be  to  this  house.  The  which  when  he  had 
done,  he  said,  Christiana,  knowest  thou 
wherefore  I  am  come?  Then  she  blushed 
and  trembled  ;  also  her  heart  began  to  wax 
warm  with  desires  to  know  whence  he  came, 
and  what  was  his  errand  to  her.  So  he  said 
unto  her,  My  name  is  Secret ;  I  dwell  with 
tho^  that  are  high.  It  is  talked  of  where  I 
dwell,  as  if  thou  hadst  a  desire  to  go  thither ; 
also,  there  is  a  report  that  thou  art  aware  of 
the  evil  thou  hast  formerly  done  to  thy  hus- 
band, in  hardening  of  thy  heart  against  his 
way,  and  in  keeping  of  these  thy  babes  in 
their  ignorance.  Christiana,  the  Merciful 
One  has  sent  me  to  tell  thee  that  he  is  a  Qod 
ready  to  forgive,  and  that  he  taketh  delight 
to  multiply  to  pardon  offences.  He  would 
also  have  tliee  know  that  he  inviteth  thee  to 
come  into  his  presence,  to  his  table,  and  that 
he  will  feed  thee  with  the  fat  of  his  house, 
and  with  the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy  father. 

There  is  Christian,  thy  husband  that  was, 
with  l^ons  more,  his  companions,  ever  be- 
holding that  face  that  doth  minister  life  to 
beholders ;  and  they  will  all  be  glad  when 
they  shall  hear  the  sound  of  thy  feet  step 
over  thy  Father's  threshold. 

Christiana  at  this  was  greatly  abashed  in 
herself^  and,  bowing  her  head  to  the  ground, 
this  visitor  proceeded  and  said,  Christiana, 
here  is  ^dso  a  letter  for  thee,  which  I  have 
brought  from  thy  husband's  King.  So  she 
took  it  and  opened  it,  but  it  smelt  after  the 
manner  of  the  best  perfume  (Song  i.  3)  ;  also 
it  was  written  in  letters  of  gold.  The  con- 
tents of  the  letter  was.:  That  the  King 
would  have  her  do  as  did  Christian  her  hus- 
band ;  for  that  was  the  way  to  come  to  his 
city,  and  to  dwell  in  his  presence  with  joy 
forever.  At  this  the  good  woman  was  quite 
overcome ;  so  she  cried  out  to  her  visitor, 
Sir,  will  you  cany  me  and  my  children  with 
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yon,  th«it  we  may  also  go  and  wonhip  Urn 
King? 

Then  said  the  visitor,  Christiana,  the  bit- 
ter is  before  the  sweet.  Thou  must  through 
troubles,  as  did  he  that  went  before  thee, 
enter  this  Celestial  City.  Wherefore  I  ad- 
vise thee  to  do  as  did  Christian  thy  husband. 
Go  to  the  Wicket-gate  yonder,  over  the  plain, 
for  that  stands  in  the  head  of  the  way  up 
which  thou  must  go,  and  I  wish  thee  all 
good  speed.  Also  I  advise  that  thou  put 
this  letter  in  thy  bosom ;  that  thou  i«ad 
therein  to  thyself,  and  to  thy  children,  until 
you  have  got  it  by  rote  of  heart ;  for  it  is 
one  of  the  songs  that  thou  must  sing  while 
thou  art  in  this  house  of  thy  pilgrimage  (Ps. 
czuL  54)  ;  also  tins  thou  must  deliver  in  at 
the  further  gate. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  this  old 
gentleman,  as  he  told  me  the  story,  did  him- 
self seem  to  be  greatly  affected  therewith. 
He,  moreover,  proceeded,  and  said.  So  Chris- 
tiana called  her  sons  together,  and  b^^an 
thus  to  address  herself  unto  them  :  My  sons, 
I  have,  as  you  may  perceive,  been  of  late  un- 
der much  exercise  in  my  soul  about  the 
death  of  your  father ;  not  for  that  I  doubt 
at  all  of  his  happiness,  for  I  am  satisfied  now 
that  he  is  well.  I  have  been  also  much  af- 
fected with  the  thoughts  of  mine  own  state 
and  yours,  which  I  verily  believe  is  by  na- 
ture miserable.  My  carriages  also  to  your 
father  in  his  distress  is  a  great  load  to  my 
conscience  ;  for  I  hardened  both  my  own 
heart  and  yours  against  him,  and  refused  to 
go  with  him  on  pilgrimage. 

The  thoughts  of  these  things  would  now 
kill  me  outright,  but  that  for  a  dream  which 
I  had  last  night,  and  but  for  the  encourage- 
ment that  this  stranger  has  given  me  this 
morning.  Come,  my  children,  let  us  pack 
up,  and  be  gone  to  the  gate  that  leads  to  the 
Celestial  Country,  that  we  may  see  your  fa- 
ther, and  be  with  him  and  his  companions  in 
peace,  according  to  the  laws  of  that  land. 

Then  did  her  children  burst  out  into  tears, 
for  joy  that  the  heart  of  their  mother  was  so 
inclined.  So  their  visitor  bade  them  fare- 
well ;  and  they  began  to  prepare  to  set  out 
for  their  journey. 

But  while  they  were  thus  about  to  be 
gone,  two  of  the  women  that  were  Christiana's 
neighbors  came  up  to  her  house,  and  knocked 
at  her  door.    To  whom  she  said  as  before, 


If  you  come  in  God's  name,  come  in.  At 
this  the  women  were  stunned  ;  for  this  kind 
of  language  they  used  not  to  hear,  or  to 
perceive  to  drop  from  the  lips  of  Christiana. 
Yet  they  came  in ;  but,  behold,  they  found 
the  good  woman  a  preparing  to  be  gone  from 
her  house. 

So  they  began  and  said.  Neighbor,  pray 
what  is  your  meaning  by  this  ? 

Christiana  answered  and  said  to  the  eldest 
of  them,  whose  name  vras  Mrs.  Timorous,  I 
am  preparing  for  a  journey.  (This  Timor- 
ous was  daughter  to  him  that  met  Christian 
upon  the  Hill  of  Difficulty,  and  would  have 
had  him  go  back  for  fear  of  the  lions.) 

Tim,  For  what  journey,  I  pray  you  ? 

Chr,  Even  to  go  after  my  good  husband. 
And  with  that  she  fell  a-weeping. 

Tim.  I  hope  not  so,  good  neighbor  ;  pray, 
for  your  poor  children's  sakes,  do  not  so  un- 
womanly cast  away  yourself. 

Chr,  Nay,  my  children  shall  go  with 
me  ;  not  one  of  them  is  willing  to  stay  be- 
hind. 

Tim.  1  wonder  in  my  very  heart  what  or 
who  has  brought  you  into  this  mind  ? 

Chr.  0  neighbor,  knew  you  but  as  much 
as  I  do,  I  doubt  not  but  that  you  would  go 
with  me. 

Tim.  Prithee,  what  new  knowledge  hast 
thou  got,  that  so  worketh  off  thy  mind  from 
thy  friends,  and  that  tempteth  thee  to  go, 
nobody  knows  where? 

Chr.  Then  Christiana  replied,  I  have  been 
sorely  afflicted  since  my  husband's  departure 
from  me  ;  but  especially  since  he  went  over 
the  river.  But  that  which  troubleth  me 
most  is,  my  churlish  carriages  to  him  when 
he  was  tmder  his  distress.  Besides,  I  am 
now  as  he  was  then  ;  nothing  will  serve  me 
but  going  on  pilgrimage.  I  was  a-dreaming 
last  night  that  I  saw  him.  O  that  my  sotd 
was  with  him  !  He  dwelleth  in  the  presence 
of  the  King  of  the  country  ;  he  sitaand  eats 
with  him  at  his  table ;  he  has  become  a 
companion  of  immortals,  and  has  a  house 
now  given  him  to  dwell  in,  to  which  the 
best  palaces  on  earth,  if  compared,  seem  to 
me  but  as  a  dunghill  (2  Cor.  v.  1  -4).  The 
Prince  of  the  place  has  also  sent  for  me, 
with  promise  of  entertainment,  if  I  shall 
come  to  him  :  his  messenger  was  here  even 
now,  and  has  brought  me  a  letter,  which 
bivites  me  to  come.     And  with  tiiat  she 
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plucked  out  ber  letter^  and  read  it,  and  said 
to  them.  What  now  will  ye  say  to  this  ? 

rtm.  O  the  madness  that  has  possessed 
tliee  and  thy  husband,  to  run  yourselves 
upon  such  difficulties  !  You  have  heard,  I 
am  sme,  what  your  husband  did  meet  with, 
eren,  in  a  manner,  at  the  first  step  that  he 
took  on  his  way,  as  our  neighbor  Obstinate 
can  yet  testify,  for  he  went  along  with  him ; 
Tea,  and  Pliable  too,  until  they,  like  wise 
men,  were  afiraid  to  go  any  further.  We 
ako  heard,  over  and  above,  how  he  met 
with  the  lions,  ApoUyon,  the  Shadow  of 
Death,  and  many  other  things.  Nor  is  the 
danger  that  he  met  with  at  Vanity  Fair  to 
be  foigotten  by  thee.  For  if  he,  though  a 
man,  was  so  hud  put  to  it,  what  canst  thou, 
being  but  a  poor  woman,  do?  Consider, 
ilfio,  that  these  four  sweet  babes  are  thy 
ehildreik,  thy  flesh  and  thy  bones.  Where- 
fore, though  thou  shouldest  be  so  rash  as  to 
cast  away  thyself,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  the 
fruit  of  thy  body,  keep  thou  at  home. 

But  Christiana  said  unto  her,  Tempt  me 
not,  my  neighbor.  I  have  now  a  price  put 
into  my  hand  to  get  gain,  and  I  should  be  a 
fool  of  the  greatest  size  if  I  should  have  no 
heait  to  strike  in  with  the  opportunity.  And 
for  that  you  tell  me  of  all  these  troubles  that 
I  am  like  to  meet  with  in  the  way,  they  are 
60  far  from  being  to  me  a  discouragement, 
that  they  show  I  am  in  the  right  The 
bitter  must  come  before  the  sweet,  and  that 
also  will  make  the  sweet  the  sweeter.  Where- 
ibre,  since  you  came  not  to  my  house  in 
Gkxl's  name,  as  I  said,  I  pray  you  to  be  gone, 
and  not  to  disquiet  me  further. 

Then  Timorous  reviled  her,  and  said  to 
her  fellow.  Come,  neighbor  Mercy,  let  us 
leave  her  in  her  own  hands,  since  she  scorns 
our  counsel  and  company.  But  Mercy  was 
at  a  stand,  and  could  not  so  readily  comply 
with  her  neighbor ;  and  that  for  a  twofold 
reason :  1.  Her  bowels  yjeamed  over  Chris- 
tiana. So  she  said  within  herself^  If  my 
neighbor  will  needs  be  gone,  I  will  go  a 
little  way  with  her,  and  help  her.  2.  Her 
bowels  yearned  over  her  own  soul ;  for  what 
Christiana  had  said  had  taken  some  hold 
upon  her  mind.  Wherefore  she  said  within 
henelf  again,  I  will  yet  have  more  talk  with 
this  Oiristiana ;  and  if  I  find  truth  and  life 
in  what  she  shall  say,  myself  with  my  heart 
I      shall  also  go  with  her.    Wherefore  Mercy 


began  thus  to  reply  to  her  neighbor  Timor- 
ous :  — 

Mer,  Neighbor,  I  did,  indeed,  come  with 
you  to  see  Christiana  this  morning ;  and 
since  she  is,  as  you  see,  a-taking  of  her  last 
fSarewell  of  her  country,  I  think  to  walk, 
this  sunshine  morning,  a  little  way  with  her, 
to  help  her  on  the  way.  But  she  told  her 
not  of  the  second  reason,  but  kept  that  to 
herself. 

Tim,  Well,  I  see  you  have  a  mind  to  go 
a-fooKng  too  ;  but  take  heed  in  time,  and  be 
wise.  While  we  are  out  of  danger,  we  are 
out;  but  when  we  are  in,  we  are  in.  So 
Mrs.  Timorous  returned  to  her  house,  and 
Christiana  betook  herself  to  her  journey.  But 
when  Timorous  was  got  home  to  her  house, 
she  sends  for  some  of  her  neighbors,  to  wit, 
Mrs.  Bafs-eyes,  Mrs.  Inconsiderate,  Mrs. 
Light-mind,  and  Mrs.  Know>nothing.  So 
when  they  were  come  to  her  house,  she  falls 
to  telling  the  story  of  Christiana,  and  of  her 
intended  journey.  And  thus  she  began  her 
tale  :  — 

Tim,  Neighbors,  having  had  little  to  do 
this  morning,  I  went  to  give  Christiana  a 
visit ;  and  when  I  come  at  the  door  I 
knocked,  as  you  know  it  is  our  custom. 
And  she  answered.  If  you  come  in  God's 
name,  come  in.  So  in  I  went,  thinking  all 
was  welL  But,  when  I  came  in,  I  found 
her  preparing  herself  to  depart  the  town,  she 
and  also  her  children.  So  I  asked  her  what 
was  her  meaning  by  that.  And  she  told  me, 
in  short,  that  she  was  now  of  a  mind  to  go 
on  pilgrimage,  as  did  her  husband.  She 
told  me  also  a  dream  that  she  had,  and  how 
the  King  of  the  country  where  her  husband 
was  had  sent  her  an  inviting  letter  to  come 
thither. 

Then  said  Mrs.  Enow-nothing,  And 
what !  do  you  think  she  will  go  ? 

Tim.  Ay,  go  she  will,  whatever  comes 
on 't :  and  methinks  I  know  it  by  this  ;  for 
that  which  was  my  great  alignment  to  per- 
suade her  to  stay  at  home  (to  wit,  the  trou- 
bles she  was  like  to  meet  with  in  the  way) 
is  one  great  argument  with  her  to  put  her 
forward  on  her  journey.  For  she  told  me 
in  so  many  words.  The  bitter  goes  before  the 
sweet ;  yea,  and  forasmuch  as  it  so  doth,  it 
makes  the  sweet  the  sweeter. 

Mrs.  Baffs-^ytM.  O,  this  blind  and  foolish 
woman  1  said  she ;  will  she  not  take  waxning 
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bj  her  hiubaiid'B  afOictioiiB  ?  For  my  pari, 
I  see,  if  he  was  here  again,  he  would  rest 
lumself  content  in  a  wh6]e  skin,  and  never 
ran  so  many  hazards  for  nothing. 

Mrs.  Inconsiderate  also  replied,  saying, 
Away  with  such  fantastical  fools  from  the 
town !  a  good  riddance,  for  my  part,  I  say, 
of  her.  Should  she  stay  where  she  dwells, 
and  retain  this  her  mind,  who  could  live 
qnietly  hy  her  7  for  she  will  either  be  dump- 
ish or  unneighborly,  or  talk  of  such  matters 
as  no  wise  body  can  abide.  Wherefore,  for 
my  part,  I  shall  never  be  sorry  for  her 
departure.  Let  her  go,  and  let  better  come 
in  her  room.  It  was  never  a  good  world 
since  these  whimsical  fools  dwelt  in  it. 

Then  Mrs.  Light-mind  added  as  foUow- 
eth :  Come,  put  this  kind  of  talk  away.  I 
was  yesterday  at  Madam  Wanton's,  where 
we  were  as  meny  as  the  maids.  For  who 
do  you  think  should  be  there,  but  I  and 
Mn.  Love-the-flesh,  and  three  or  four  more, 
with  Mr.  Lechery,  Mrs.  FOth,  and  some 
otheiSL  So  there  we  had  music  and  dancing, 
and  what  else  was  meet  to  fill  up  the  pleas- 
ure. And,  I  dare  say,  my  lady  herself  is  an 
admiTably  well-bred  gentlewoman,  and  Mr. 
Lechery  is  as  pretty  a  fellow. 


CHAPTER  IL 
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Bt  this  time  Christiana  was  got  on  her 
way,  and  Merey  went  along  with  her.  So  as 
thej  went,  her  children  being  there  also, 
Christiana  began  to  discourse.  And,  Mercy, 
said  Christiana,  I  take  this  as  an  unexpected 
favor,  that  thou  shouldest  set  foot  out  of 
doors  with  me  to  accompany  me  a  little  in 
my  way. 

Mer,  Then  said  young  Mercy  (for  she 
was  but  youngX  If  I  thought  it  would  be  to 
purpose  to  go  with  you,  I  would  never  go 
near  the  town  any  more. 

C9br.  Well,  Mercy,  said  Christiana,  cast  in 
thy  lot  with  me.  I  well  know  what  will  be 
the  end  of  our  pilgrimage.  My  husband  is 
where  he  would  not  but  be  for  all  the  gold  in 
the  Spanish  minea.  Nor  shaltthou  be  re- 
jected though  thou  goest  but  upon  my  in- 
vitaticML  The  King,  who  hath  sent  for  me 
and  my  children,  is  one  that  delighteth  in 
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mercy.  Besides,  if  thou  wilt  I  will  hire 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  go  along  with  me  as  my 
servant  Yet  we  will  have  all  things  in  com- 
mon betwixt  thee  and  me :  only,  go  along 
with  me. 

Mer,  But  how  shall  I  be  ascertained  that 
I  also  shall  be  entertained  ?  Had  I  this  hope 
but  from  one  that  can  tell,  I  would  make 
no  stick  at  all,  but  would  go,  being  helped 
by  Him  that  can  help,  though  the  way  was 
never  so  tedious. 

Chr.  Well,  loving  Mercy,  I  will  tell  thee 
what  thou  shalt  do  :  Qo  with  me  to  the 
Wicket-gate,  and  there  I  will  further  inquire 
for  thee  ;  and  if  there  thou  shalt  not  meet  with 
encouragement,  I  will  be  content  that  thou 
shalt  return  to  thy  place.  I  also  will  pay 
thee  for  thy  kindness  which  thou  showest  to 
me  and  my  children,  in  thy  accompanying 
of  us  in  our  way  as  thou  dost. 

Mer,  Then  will  I  go  thither,  and  will  take 
what  shall  follow  ;  and  the  Lord  grant  that 
my  lot  may  thefe  &11  even  as  the  King  of 
heaven  shall  have  his  heart  upon  me. 

Christiana  then  was  glad  at  her  heart,  not 
only  that  she  had  a  companion,  but  also  that 
for  she  had  prevailed  with  this  poor  maid  to 
fall  in  love  with  her  own  salvation.  So  they 
went  on  together,  and  Mercy  began  to  weep. 
Then  said  Christiana,  Wherefore  weepeUi 
my  sister  so  ? 

Mer,  Alas  !  said  she,  who  can  but  lament, 
that  shall  but  rightly  consider  what  a  state 
and  condition  my  poor  relations  are  in,  that 
yet  remain  in  our  sinful  town?  And  that 
which  makes  my  grief  the  more  heavy  is^ 
because  they  have  no  instructor,  nor  any 
to  toll  them  what  is  to  come. 

Chr,  Bowels  becometh  pilgrims  ;  and  thou 
dost  for  thy  Mends  as  my  good  Christian  did 
for  me  when  he  left  me ;  he  mourned  for 
that  I  woidd  not  heed  nor  regard  him  :  but 
his  Lord  and  ours  did  gather  up  his  tears, 
and  put  them  into  his  bottle  ;  and  now  both 
I  and  thou,  and  these  my  sweet  babes,  are 
reaping  the  fruit  and  benefit  of  them. 
I  hope,  Mercy,  these  tears  of  thine  will  not 
be  lost ;  for  the  Truth  hath  said,  that  ^'They 
that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy,''  in  sing- 
ing ;  and,  "  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth, 
bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come 
again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves 
with  him"  (Ps.  cxxvi  6,  6). 

Then  said  Mercy  :  — 
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Let  the  Most  Blessed  be  my  guide. 

If 't  be  his  blessed  wiU; 
Unto  his  gate,  into  his  fold, 

Up  to  his  holy  hill. 

And  let  him  never  suffer  me 

To  swerve  or  turn  aside 
From  his  free  grace  and  holy  ways, 

Whate*er  shall  me  betide. 

And  let  him  gather  them  of  mine 

That  I  have  left  behind : 
Loxd,  make  them  pray  they  may  be  thine. 

With  all  their  heart  and  mind. 

Now  my  old  friend  proceeded  and  said : 
But  when  Christiana  came  up  to  the  Slough 
of  Despond,  she  began  to  be  at  a  stand  ; 
for,  said  she,  this  is  the  place  in  which  my 
dear  husband  had  like  to  have  been 
smothered  with  mud.  She  perceived,  also, 
that  notwithstanding  the  command  of  the 
King  to  make  this  place  for  pilgrims  good, 
yet  it  was  rather  worse  than  formerly.  So  I 
asked  if  that  was  true  ?  Yes,  said  the  old 
gentleman,  too  true  ;  for  that  many  there  be 
that  pretend  to  be  the  King's  laborers,  and 
that  say  they  are  for  mending  the  King's 
highway,  that  bring  dirt  and  dung  instead  of 
stoiles,  and  so  mar,  instead  of  mending.  Here 
Christiana,  therefore,  with  her  boys,  did 
make  a  stand.  But,  said  Mercy,  Come,  let 
us  venture  ;  only  let  us  be  wary.  Then  they 
looked  well  to  the  steps,  and  made  a  shift  to 
get  staggeringly  over. 

Yet  Christiana  had  like  to  have  been  in, 
and  that  not  once  nor  twice.  Now  they  had 
no  sooner  got  over,  but  they  thought  they 
heard  words  that  said  unto  them,  "  Blessed 
is  she  that  believed,  for  there  shall  be  a 
performance  of  those  things  which  were  told 
her  from  the  Lord  "  (Luke  i.  45). 

Then  they  went  on  again  ;  and  said  Mercy 
to  Christiana,  Had  I  as  good  ground  to  hope 
for  a  loving  reception  at  the  Wicket-gate  as 
you,  I  think  no  Slough  of  Despond  would 
discourage  me. 

Well,  said  the  other,  you  know  your  sore, 
and  I  know  mine  ;  and,  good  friend,  we  shall 
all  have  enough  evil  before  we  come  at  our 
journey's  end.  For  can  it  be  imagined,  that 
the  people  that  design  to  attain  such  excellent 
glories  as  ws  do,  and  that  are  so  envied 
that  happiness  as  we  are,  but  that  we  shall 
meet  with  what  fears  and  scares,  with  what 
troubles  and  aflSictions,  they  can  possibly 
assault  us  with  that  hate  us  ? 


And  now  Mr.  Sagacity  left  me  to  dream 
out  my  dream  by  mysell  Wherefore, 
methought  I  saw  Otiristiana  and  Mercy  and 
the  boys  go  all  of  them  up  to  the  gate  ;  to 
which  when  they  were  come  they  betook 
themselves  to  a  short  debate  about  how  they 
must  manage  their  calling  at  the  gate,  and 
what  should  be  said  to  him  that  did  open  to 
them.  So  it  was  concluded,  since  Christiana 
was.  the  eldest,  that  she  should  knock  for 
entrance,  and  that  she  should  speak  to  him 
that  did  open,  for  the  rest.  So  Christiana 
began  to  knock ;  and,  as  her  poor  husband 
did,  she  knocked  and  knocked  again.  But, 
instead  of  any  that  answered,  they  all  thought 
that  they  heard  as  if  a  dog  came  barking 
upon  them, — a  dog,  and  a  great  one  too  ;  and 
this  made  the  women  and  children  afraid, 
nor  durst  they  for  a  while  to  knock  any  more, 
for  fear  the  mastiff  should  fly  upon  them. 
Now,  therefore,  they  were  greatly  tumbled  up 
and  down  in  their  minds,  and  knew  not  what 
to  do  :  knock  they  durst  not,  for  fear  of  the 
<log ;  go  back  they  durst  not,  for  fear  the 
Keeper  of  that  gate  should  espy  them  as  they 
so  went,  and  should  be  offended  with  them  : 
at  last  they  thought  of  knocking  again,  and 
knocked  more  vehemently  than  they  did  at 
the  first.  Then  said  the  Keeper  of  the  gate. 
Who  is  there  ?  So  the  dog  left  off  to  bark, 
and  he  opened  unto  them. 

Then  Christiana  made  low  obeisance,  and 
said.  Let  not  our  Lord  be  offended  with  his 
handmaidens,  for  that  we  have  knocked  at 
his  princely  gate.  Then  said  the  Keeper, 
Whence  come  ye,  and  what  is  that  you  would 
have? 

Christiana  answered.  We  are  come  from 
whence  Christian  did  come,  and  upon  the 
same  errand  as  he  ;  to  wit,  to  be,  if  it  shall 
please  you,  graciously  admitted  by  this  gate 
into  the  way  that  leads  to  the. Celestial  City. 
And  I  answer,  my  Lord,  in  the  next  place, 
that  I  am  Christiana,  once  the  wife  of 
Christian,  that  now  is  gotten  above. 

With  that  the  Keeper  of  the  gate  did 
marvel,  saying,  What !  is  she  now  become  a 
pilgrim  that  but  a  while  ago  abhorred  that 
life  ?  Then  she  bowed  her  head,  and  said, 
Yes,  and  so  are  these  my  sweet  babes  also. 

Then  he  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her 
in,  and  said  also,  "  Suffer  the  little  children 
to  come  unto  me  "  ;  and  with  that  he  shut 
up  the  gate.    This  done,  he  called  to  a  trum- 
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peter  that  was  abofve,  over  the  gate,  to  enter- 
tain Chitstiana  with  shouting  and  sound  of 
tnimpet  for  joy.  So  he  obeyed^  and  sounded, 
sad  filled  the  air  with  his  melodious  notes 
(Lake  xv.  7)l 

Now  all  this  while  poor  Mercy  did  stand 
without,  trembling  and  crying,  for  fear  that 
abe  was  rejected.  But  when  Christiana  had 
gotten  admittance  for  herself  and  her  boys, 
then  she  b^pan  to  make  intercession  for 
Mercy. 

Ckr,  And  she  said,  My  Lord,  I  have  a 
oompanion  of  mine  that  stands  yet  without, 
that  is  come  hither  upon  the  same  account 
as  myself ;  one  that  is  much  dejected  in  her 
mind,  for  that  she  comes,  as  she  thinks,  with- 
<mt  sending  for ;  whereas  I  was  sent  to  by 
my  husband's  King  to  come. 

Now  Mercy  began  to  be  very  impatient, 
Cor  each  minute  was  as  long  to  her  as  an 
boor;  wherefore  she  prevented  Christiana 
from  a  fuller  interceding  for  her  by  knocking 
at  the  gate  heraelf.  And  she  knocked  then 
ao  load  that  she  made  Christiana  to  start 
Then  said  the  Keeper  of  the  gate,  Who  is 
there  t  and  said  Christiana,  It  is  my  Mend. 

So  he  opened  the  gate,  and  looked  out ; 
bat  Mercy  was  fallen  down  without  in  a 
svoon,  for  she  fainted,  and  was  afraid  that 
no  gate  would  be  opened  to  her. 

Then  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
Damael,  I  bid  tliee  arise. 

0  sir,  said  she,  I  am  faint ;  there  is  scarce 
life  left  in  me  But  he  answered,  that  one 
QDce  said,  ^When  my  soul  fainted  within 
me,  1  remembered  the  Lord ;  and  my  prayer 
came  in  unto  thee,  into  thine  holy  temple  ** 
(Jonah  iL  7).  Fear  not,  but  stand  upon  thy 
feet,  and  tell  me  wherefore  thou  art  come. 

Mef.  I  am  come  for  that  unto  which  I 
was  never  invited,  as  my  friend  Christiana 
WIS.  Hen  was  from  the  King,  and  mine 
was  but  from  her.  Wherefore  I  fear  I  pre- 
anme. 

Ketp,  Bid  she  desire  thee  to  come  with 
her  to  this  place  t 

Mer.  Yes ;  and,  as  my  Lord  sees,  I  am 
come ;  and  if  there  ia  any  grace  or  forgive- 
ness of  sins  to  spare,  I  beseech  that  I,  thy 
poor  handmaid,  may  be  partaker  thereof. 

Then  he  took  her.  again  by  the  hand,  and 
U  her  gently  in,  and  said,  I  pray  for  all 
them  that  believe  on  me,  by  what  means  so- 
ever  thqr  eome  imto  me.    Then  said  he  to 


those  that  stood  by,  Fetch  something,  and 
give  it  to  Mercy  to  smell  on,  thereby  to  stay 
her  fainting.  So  they  fetched  her  a  bundle 
of  myrrh  ;  and  a  while  after  she  was  revived. 

And  now  was  Christiana  and  her  boys  and 
Mercy  received  of  the  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  way,  and  spoke  kindly  unto  by  him. 
Then  said  they  yet  further  unto  him,  We 
are  sorry  for  our  sins,  and  b^  of  our  Lord 
his  pardon  and  further  information  what  we 
must  do. 

I  grant  pardon,  said  he,  by  word  and  deed  : 
by  word,  in  the  promise  of  foigiveness  :  by 
deed,  in  the  way  1  obtained  it.  Take  the 
first  from  my  lips  with  a  kiss  (Song  L  2)^ 
and  the  other  as  it  shall  be  revealed  (Jolm 
ZZ.20X 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  he  spake 
many  good  words  unto  them,  whereby  they 
were  greatly  gladdened.  He  also  had  them 
up  to  the  top  of  the  gate,  and  showed  them 
by  what  deed  they  were  saved ;  and  told 
them  withal,  that  Uiat  sight  they  would  have 
again,  as  they  went  along  the  way,  to  their 
comfort 

So  he  left  them  awhile  in  a  summer  par- 
lor below,  where  they  entered  into  a  talk  by 
themselves ;  and  thus  Christiana  began :  O 
Lord,  how  glad  am  I  that  we  are  got  in 
hither  ? 

Mer.  So  you  well  may ;  but  I  of  all  have 
cause  to  leap  for  joy. 

(%r.  I  thought  one  time,  as  I  stood  at  the 
gate  (because  1  had  knocked,  and  none  did 
answer),  that  all  our  labor  had  been  lost,  es- 
pecially when  that  ugly  cur  made  such  a 
heavy  barking  against  us. 

Mer,  But  my  worst  fear  was  after  I  saw 
that  you  was  taken  into  his  favor,  and  that  I 
was  left  behind.  Now,  thought  I,  it  is  ful- 
filled which  is  written,  *'  Two  .women  shall 
be  grinding  at  the  mill,  the  one  shall  be  ta- 
ken, and  the  other  left ''  (Matt  zziv.  41).  I 
had  much  ado  to  forbear  crying  out.  Undone  ! 
imdone !  And  afraid  I  was  to  knock  any 
more ;  but  when  I  looked  up  to  what  was 
written  over  the  gate,  1  took  courage.  I  also 
thought  that  I  must  either  knock  again  or 
die ;  so  1  knocked,  but  1  cannot  tell  how'; 
for  my  spirit  now  struggled  betwixt  life  and 
death. 

Chr,  Can  you  not  tell  how  you  knocked  I 
I  am  sure  your  knocks  were  so  earnest  that 
the  very  sound  of  them  made  me  start    I 
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thought  I  never  heard  such  knocking  in  all 
my  life  ;  I  thought  jou  would  come  in  hy 
violent  hand,  or  have  taken  the  kingdom  by 
storm  (Matt.  xi.  12). 

Mtr.  Alas !  to  be  in  my  case,  who  that  so 
was  could  but  have  done  so  1  You  saw  that 
the  door  was  shut  upon  me,  and  that  there 
was  a  most  cruel  dog  thereabout  Who,  I 
say,  that  was  so  fiGunt-hearted  as  I,  that  would 
not  have  knocked  with  all  their  might  f  But, 
pray,  what  said  my  Lord  to  my  rudeness  ? 
Was  he  not  angry  with  me  1 

Chir,  When  he  heard  your  lumbering  noise, 
he  gave  a  wonderful  innocent  smile  :  I  be- 
lieve what  you  did  pleased  him  well  enough, 
for  he  showed  no  sign  to  the  contraiy.  But 
I  marvel  in  my  heart  why  he  keeps  such  a 
dog.  Had  I  known  that  before,  I  fear  I 
should  not  have  had  heart  enough  to  have 
ventured  myself  in  this  manner.  But  now 
we  are  in,  we  are  in  ;  and  I  am  glad  with  all 
my  heart. 

Mtr,  I  will  ask,  if  you  please,  next  time 
he  comes  down,  why  he  keeps  such  a  filthy 
cur  in  his  yard  :  I  hope  he  will  not  take  it 
amiss. 

Ay,  do,  said  the  children,  and  persuade 
him  to  hang  him ;  for  we  are  afraid  he  will 
bite  us  when  we  go  hence. 

So  at  last  he  came  down  to  them  again, 
and  Mercy  fell  to  the  ground  on  her  face  be- 
fore him,  and  worshipped,  and  said,  Let  my 
Lord  accept  of  the  sacrifice  of  praise  which 
I  now  offer  unto  him  with  the  calves  of  my 
lips. 

So  he  said  unto  her,  Peace  be  to  thee  ; 
stand  up.  But  she  continued  upon  her  face, 
and  said,  ''Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
when  I  plead  with  thee ;  yet  let  me  talk 
with  thee  of  thy  judgments "  (Jer.  xiL  1). 
Wherefore  dost  thou  keep  so  cruel  a  dog  in 
thy  yard,  at  the  sight  of  which  such  women 
and  children  as  we  are  ready  to  fly  from  thy 
gate  for  fear  ? 

He  answered  and  said,  That  dog  has  an- 
other owner ;  he  also  is  kept  close  in  another 
man's  ground,  only  my  pilgrims  hear  his 
barking  :  he  belongs  to  the  castle  which  you 
see  there  at  a  distance,  but  can  come  up  to 
the  walls  of  this  place.  He  hair  flighted 
many  an  honest  pilgrim  from  worse  to  bet- 
ter, by  the  great  voice  of  his  roaring.  In- 
deed, he  that  owneth  him  doth  not  keep  him 
of  any  good- will  to  me  or  mine,  but  with  in- 


tent to  keep  the  pilgrims  firom  coming  to  me, 
and  that  they  may  be  afinud  to  knock  at  this 
gate  for  entrance.  Sometimes,  also^  he  has 
broken  out,  and  has  worried  some  that  I 
loved ;  but  I  take  all  at  present  patiently. 
I  also  give  my  pilgrims  timely  help  ;  so  they 
are  not  delivered  up  to  his  power,  to  do  to 
them  what  his  doggish  nature  would  prompt 
him  to.  But  what,  my  purchased  one !  I 
trow,  hadst  thou  known  never  so  much  be- 
forehand, thou  wouldst  not  have  been  a&aid 
of  a  dog.  The  b^gais  that  go  from  door  to 
door  will,  rather  than  they  will  lose  a  sup- 
posed alms,  run  the  hazard  of  the  bawlii^;, 
barking,  and  biting,  too,  of  a  dog  ;  and  shall 
a  dog,  a  dog  in  another  man's  yard,  a  dog 
whose  barking  I  turn  to  the  profit  of  pil- 
grims, keep  any  from  coming  to  me  1  I  de- 
liver them  from  the  lions,  their  darling  from 
the  power  of  the  dog. 

Mvt,  Then  said  Mercy,  I  confess  my  igno- 
rance ;  I  spake  what  I  understood  not :  I 
acknowledge  that  thou  dost  all  things  well 

Ckr,  Then  Christiana  began  to  talk  of 
their  journey,  and  to  inquire  after  the  way. 
So  he  fed  them,  and  washed  their  feet,  and 
set  them  in  the  way  of  his  steps,  according 
as  he  had  dealt  with  her  husband  before. 
So  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  they  walked  on 
in  their  way,  and  had  the  weather  veiy  com- 
fortable to  them. 

Then  Christiana  b^gan  to  sing,  saying : — 

Bless'd  be  the  day  that  I  began 

A  pilgrim  for  to  be  ; 
And  blessed  also  be  the  man 

That  hereto  movM  mei 

TF  is  trae,  't  was  long  ere  I  b^gan 

To  seek  to  live  forever : 
But  now  I  ran  fast  as  I  can ; 

T  is  better  late  than  never. 

Oar  tears  to  joy,  our  fears  to  faith. 

Are  tumM,  as  we  see  ; 
That  our  beginning  (as  one  saith) 

Shows  what  our  end  will  be. 

Now  there  was,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall  that  fenced  in  the  way  up  which  Chris- 
tiana and  her  companions  were  to  go,  a  gar- 
den, and  that  garden  belonged  to  him  whose 
was  that  barking  dog  of  whom  mention  was 
made  before.  And  some  of  the  fruit  trees 
that  grew  in  that  garden  shot  their  branches 
over  the  wall :  and  being  mellow,  they  that 
found  them  did  gather  them  up,  and  oft  ate 
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of  tbem  to  theb  hurt  So  Christiana's  boys 
(ss  boys  axe  apt  to  do),  being  pleased  with 
the  trees,  and  with  the  fruit  that  did  hang 
thereon,  did  plash  them,  and  began  to  eat 
Their  mother  did  also  chide  them  for  so  do- 
ing, but  still  the  boys  went  on. 

Well,  said  she,  my  sons,  you  transgress, 
for  that  fruit  is  none  of  ouis  ;  —  but  she  did 
not  know  that  they  did  belong  to  the  enemy  ; 
I  will  warrant  you,  if  she  had,  she  would 
have  been  ready  to  die  f6r  fear.  But  that 
passed,  and  they  went  on  their  way.  Now, 
by  that  they  were  gone  about  two  bow-shots 
finom  the  place  that  led  them  into  the  way, 
they  espied  two  very  ill-fayored  ones  coming 
down  i^noe  to  meet  them.  With  that, 
Christiana  and  Mercy  her  friend  covered 
themselves  with  their  veils,  and  so  kept  on 
tiieir  journey ;  the  children  also  went  on  be- 
fore ;  so  that  at  last  they  met  together. 
Then  they  that  came  down  to  meet  them, 
came  just  up  to  the  women,  as  if  they  would 
embrace  them ;  but  Christiana  said.  Stand 
back,  or  go  peaceably  by,  as  you  should. 
Tet  these  two,  as  men  that  are  deaf,  regarded 
not  Christiana's  words,  but  began  to  lay 
'hands  upon  them.  At  that  Christiana,  wax- 
ing very  wroth,  spumed  at  them  with  her 
feet  Mercy  also,  as  well  as  she  could,  did 
what  she  could  to  shift  them.  Christiana 
again  said  to  them.  Stand  back  and  be  gone  ; 
for  we  have  no  money  to  lose,  being  pilgrims, 
as  you  see,  and  such,  too,  as  live  upon  the 
ehafity  of  our  friends. 

lU-Jfdvored,  Then  said  one  of  the  two  of 
the  men.  We  make  no  assault  upon  you  for 
money,  but  are  come  out  to  tell  you,  that  if 
you  will  but  grant  one  small  request,  which 
we  shall  ask,  we  will  make  women  of  you 
forever. 

(3kr.  Now  Christiana,  imagining  what  they 
should  mean,  made  answer  again,  We  will 
neither  hear,  nor  regard,  nor  yield  to  what 
you  shall  ask.  We  are  in  haste,  —  cannot 
stay ;  our  business  is  a  business  of  life  and 
death.  So  again  she  and  her  companion 
made  afrefth  essay  to  go  past  them ;  but  they 
letted  Uiem  in  thefr  way. 

lU-fav.  And  they  said.  We  intend  no  hurt 
to  your  lives  ;  it  is  another  thing  we  would 
have. 

C3Wr.  Ay,  quoth  Christiana,  you  would 
have  US  body  and  soul,  for  I  know  it  is  for 
that  yon  are  come ;  but  we  will  die  rather 


upon  the  spot  than  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
brought  into  such  snares  as  shall  hazard  our 
well-being  hereafter.  And  with  that  they 
both  shrieked  out,  and  cried.  Murder  !  mur- 
der! and  so  put  themselves  under  those 
laws  that  are  provided  for  the  protection  of 
women  (Deut  zxiL  23-27).  But  the  men 
still  made  their  approach  upon  them,  with 
design  to  prevail  against  them.  They  there- 
fore cried  out  again. 

Now,  they  being,  as  I  said,  not  far  from 
the  gate  in  at  which  they  came,  their  voice 
was  heard  from  where  they  were,  thither : 
wherefore  some  of  the  house  came  out,  and 
knowing  that  it  was  Christiana's  tongue, 
they  made  haste  to  her  relief.  But  by  that 
they  were  got  within  sight  of  them,  the  wo- 
men were  in  a  very  great  scuffle  ;  the  chil- 
dren also  stood  cr3ring  by.  Then  did  he  that 
came  in  for  their  relief  call  out  to  the  ruf- 
fians, saying,  What  is  that  thing  that  you  do  ? 
Would  you  make  my  Lord's  people  to  trans- 
gress ?  He  ako  attempted  to  take  them ; 
but  they  did  make  their  escape  over  the  wall 
into  the  garden  of  the  man  to  whom  the 
great  dog  belonged  ;  so  the  dog  became  their 
protector.  This  Believer  then  came  up  to 
the  women,  and  asked  them  how  they  did. 
So  they  answered,  We  thank  thy  iSince, 
pretty  well,  only  we  have  been  somewhat 
affrighted  ;  we  thank  thee  also,  for  that  thou 
earnest  in  to  our  help,  for  otherwise  we  had 
been  overcome. 

Believer,  So  after  a  few  more  words,  this 
Believer  said  as  followeth  :  I  marvelled 
much  when  you  were  entertained  at  the  gate 
above,  being  ye  knew  that  ye  were  but  weak 
women,  that  you  petitioned  not  the  Lord 
there  for  a  conductor ;  then  might  you  have 
avoided  these  troubles  and  dangers  ;  for  he 
would  have  granted  you  one. 

Chr,  Alas !  said  Christiana,  we  were  so 
taken  with  our  present  blessing,  that  dan- 
gers to  come  were  forgotten  by  us  :  besides, 
who  could  have  thought,  that  so  near  the 
King's  palace  there  could  have  lurked  such 
naughty  ones  1  Indeed,  it  had  been  well  for 
us  had  we  asked  our  Lord  for  one  ;  but  sinco 
our  Lord  knew  it  woidd  be  for  our  profit,  1 
wonder  he  sent  not  one  along  with  us. 

Bel.  It.  is  not  always  necessary  to  grant 
things  not  asked  for,  lest,  by  so  doing,  they 
become  of  little  esteem  ;  but  when  the  want 
of  a  thing  is  felt,  it  then  comes  imder,  in  the 
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eyes  of  him  that  feels  it,  that  estimate  that 
properly  is  its  due,  and  so,  consequently, 
will  be  thereafter  used.  Had  my  Lord 
granted  you  a  conductor,  you  would  not 
either  have  so  bewailed  that  oversight  of 
yours,  in  not  asking  for  one,  as  now  you  have 
occasion  to  do.  So  all  things  work  for  good, 
and  tend  to  make  you  more  wary. 

Chr,  Shall  we  go  back  again  to  my  Lord, 
and  confess  our  folly,  and  ask  one  ? 

Rd,  Your  confession  of  your  folly  I  will 
present  him  with.  To  go  back  again  you 
need  not ;  for  in  all  places  where  you.  shall 
come,  you  will  find  no  want  at  all ;  for  in 
eveiy  of  my  Lord's  lodgings  which  he  has 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  his  pilgrims, 
there  is  sufficient  to  furnish  them  against  all 
attempts  whatsoever.  But,  as  I  said,  "he 
will  be  inquired  of  by  them,  to  do  it  for 
them "  (Ezek.  xxxvi  37).  And  it  is  a  poor 
thing  that  ib  not  worth  asking  for.  When 
he  had  thus  said,  he  went  back  to  his  place, 
and  the  pilgrims  went  on  their  way. 

Mer.  Then  said  Mercy,  What  a  sudden 
blank  is  here  !  I  made  account  we  had  now 
been  past  alL  danger,  and  that  we  should 
never  see  sorrow  more. 

Chr.  Thy  innocency,  my  sister,  said  Chris- 
tiana to  Mercy,  may  excuse  thee  much  ;  but 
as  for  me,  my  fault  is  so  much  the  greater, 
for  that  I  saw  this  danger  before  I  came  out 
of  the  doors,  and  yet  did  not  provide  for  it 
when  provision  might  have  been  had.  I  am 
therefore  much  to  be  blamed. 

Mer,  Then  said  Mercy,  How  knew  you 
this  1)efore  you  came  from  home?  Tvaj 
open  to  me  this  riddle. 

Chr,  Why,  I  will  tell  you  :  Before  I  set 
foot  out  of  doors,  one  night,  as  I  lay  in  my 
bed,  I  had  a  dream  about  this ;  for  me- 
thought  I  saw  two  men,  as  like  these  as  ever 
the  world  they  could  look,  stand  at  my  bed's 
feet,  plotting  how  thev  might  prevent  my 
salvation.  I  will  tell  you  their  very  words. 
They  said  (it  was  when  I  was  in  my  troubles), 
What  shall  we  do  with  this  woman  ?  for  she 
cries  out,  waking  and  sleeping,  for  forgive- 
ness. If  she  be  suffered  to  go  on  as  she  be- 
gins, we  shall  lose  her,  as  we  have  lost  her 
husband.  This,  you  know,  might  have  made 
me  take  heed,  and  have  provided  when  pro- 
vision might  have  been  had. 

Mer.  Well,  said  Mercy,  as  by  this  neglect 
we  have  an  occasion  ministered  unto  us  to 


behold  oar  own  imperfectiana,  so  cfor  Lard 
has  taken  occasion  thereby  to  make  manifest 
the  riches  of  his  grace ;  for  he,  as  we  see,  has 
followed  us  with  unasked  kindness,  and  has 
delivered  us  from  their  hands  that  were 
stronger  than  we,  of  his  mere  good  pleaft- 
ure. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  interpreter's  HOUSE. 

Thus,  now  when  they  had  talked  away  a 
little  more  time,  they  drew  nigh  to  a  house 
which  stood  in  the  way,  which  house  was 
built  for  the  relief  of  pilgrims  ;  as  you  will 
find  more  fully  related  in  the  First  Part  of 
these  Records  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
So  they  drew  on  towards  the  house  (the 
house  of  the  Interpreter) ;  and  when  they 
came  to  the  door,  they  heard  a  great  talk  in 
the  house.  They  then  gave  ear,  and  heard, 
as  they  thought,  Christiana  mentioned  by 
name ;  for  you  must  know  that  there  went 
along,  even  before  her,  a  talk  of  her  and  her 
children's  going  on  pilgrimage.  And  this 
thing  was  the  more  pleasing  to  them,  be-  * 
cause  they  had  hfsad  that  she  was  Chris- 
tian's wife,  that  woman  who  was  some  time 
ago  so  unwilling  to  hear  of  going  on  pilgrim- 
age. .  Thus,  therefore,  they  stood  still,  and 
heard  the  good  people  within  commending 
her,  who  they  litVle  thought  stood  at  the 
door.  At  last  Christiana  knocked,  as  she 
had  done  at  the  gate  before.  Now,  when 
she  had  knocked,  there  came  to  the  door  a 
young  damsel  named  Innocent,  and  opened 
the  door  and  looked,  and,  behold,  two  wo- 
men were  there. 

Damsel  Then  said  the  damsel  to  tiiem. 
With  whom  would  you  speak  in  this  place  ? 

Chr,  Christiana  answered,  We  understand 
that  this  is  a  privileged  place  for  those  that 
are  become  pilgrims,  and  we  now  at  this 
door  are  such ;  wherefore  we  pray  that  we 
may  be  partakers  of  that  for  which  we  at 
this  time  are  come ;  for  the  day,  as  thoa 
seest,  is  very  far  spent,  and  we  are  loath  to- 
night to  go  any  further. 

Dams,  Piuy,  what  may  I  call  your  nain% 
that  I  may  tell  it  to  my  Lord  within  9 

Chr,  My  name  is  Christiana ;  I  was  the 
wife  of  that  pilgrim  that  some  years  ago  did 
travel  this  way ;  and  these  be  hia  four  chil- 
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diCD.    This  maiden  alao  is  mj  oompanion, 
md  is  going  on  pilgrimage  toa 

Itmoctnt  Then  ran  Innocent  in  (for  that 
was  her  name),  and  said  to  those  within, 
Cm  yon  think  who  is  at  the  door  t  There 
IB  Ohristianay  and  her  children,  and  her 
companion,  all  waiting  for  entertainment 
here !  Then  they  leaped  for  joy,  and  went 
and  told  their  Master.  So  he  came  to  the 
door,  and  looking  upon  her,  he  said.  Art 
thou  that  Christiana  whom  Christian,  the 
good  man,  left  hehind  him,  when  he  betook 
himself  to  a  pilgrim's  life  t 

Ckr,  I  am  that  woman  that  was  so  hard- 
hearted as  to  slight  my  husband's  troubles, 
and  that  left  him  to  go  on  his  journey 
alone ;  and  these  are  his  four  children  :  but 
now  I  also  am  come,  for  I  am  convinced  that 
no  way  is  right  but  this. 

Inter,  Then  is  fulfilled  that  which  also  is 
written  of  the  man  that  said  to  his  son, 
*'Qo  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard :  and  he 
said  to  his  father,  I  will  not ;  but  afterward 
he  repented  and  went "  (Matt  zzL  28,  29). 

(lur.  Then  said  Christiana,  So  be  it,  Amen. 
God  make  it  a  true  saying  upon  me,  and 
grant  that  I  may  be  found  at  the  last  of 
him  in  peace,  without  spoj,  and  blameless ! 

Inter.  But  why  standest  thou  thus  at  the 
door?  Come  in,  thou  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham. We  were  talking  of  thee  but  now, 
for  tidings  have  come  to  us  before,  how  thou 
ait  become  a  pilgrim.  Come,  children,  come 
in;  come,  maiden,  come  in.  So  he  had 
them  all  into  the  house. 

So,  when  they  were  within,  they  were 
bidden  sit  down  and  rest  them ;  the  which 
when  they  had  done,  those  that  attended  upon 
the  pilgrims  in  the  house  came  into  the  room 
to  see  them.  And  one  smiled,  and  another 
smiled,  and  they  all  smiled,  for  joy  that  Chris- 
tisna  was  become  a  pilgrim.  They  also  looked 
vpon  the  boys  ;  they  stroked  them  oVcr  the 
fiiees  with  the  hand,  in  token  of  their  kind  re- 
edition  of  them.  They  also  carried  it  loving- 
ly to  Mercy  ;  and  bid  them  all  welcome  into 
their  Master's  house.  After  a  while,  because 
Ripper  was  not  ready,  the  Interpreter  took 
them  into  his  Significant  Rooms,  and  showed 
them  what  Christiana's  husband  had  seen 
tome  time  before.  Here,  therefore,  they  saw 
the  man  in  the  cage,  the  man  and  his  dream, 
the  man  that  cut  his  way  through  his  ene- 
<     miei^  and  the  jnctuie  of  tiie  biggest  of  them 


all,  together  with  the  rest  of  those  things 
that  were  then  so  profitable  to  Christian. 

This  done,  and  after  these  things  had  been 
somewhat  digested  by  Christiana  and  her 
company,  the  Interpreter  takes  them  apart 
again,  and  has  them  first  into  a  room  where 
was  a  man  that  could  look  no  way  but 
downwards,  with  a  muck-rake  in  his  hand. 
There  stood  also  one  over  his  head  with  a 
celestial  crown  in  his  hand,  and  proQered 
him  that  crown  for  his  muck-rake  ;  but  the 
man  did  neither  look  up  nor  regard,  but 
raked  to  himself  the  straws,  the  small  sticks, 
and  the  dust  of  the  floor. 

Then  said  Christiana,  I  persuade  myself 
that  I  know  somewhat  the  meaning  of  this  ; 
for  this  is  a  figure  of  a  man  of  this  world  : 
is  it  not,  good  sir  ? 

InUr.  Thou  hast  said  the  right,  said  he  ; 
and  his  muck-rake  doth  show  his  carnal 
mind.  And  whereas  thou  seest  him  rather 
give  heed  to  rake  up  straws  and  sticks  and 
the  dust  of  the  floor,  than  to  what  He  says 
that  calls  to  him  from  above  with  the  celes- 
tial crown  in  his  hand ;  it  is  to  show  that 
heaven  is  but  as  a  fable  to  some,  and  that 
things  here  are  counted  the  only  things  sub- 
stantial. Now,  whereas  it  was  also  showed 
thee  that  the  man  could  look  no  way  but 
downwards;  it  is  to  let  thee  know  that 
earthly  things,  when  they  are  with  power 
upon  men's  minds,  quite  carry  their  hearts 
away  from  Qod. 

Chr.  Then  said  Christiana,  0  deliver  me 
from  this  muck-rake ! 

Inter.  That  prayer,  said  the  Interpreter, 
has  lain  by  till  it  is  almost  rusty.  "  Give 
me  not  riches,"  is  scarce  the  prayer  of  one 
of  ten  thousand  (Prov.  xxx.  8).  Straws  and 
sticks  and  dust,  with  most,  are  the  great 
things  now  looked  after. 

With  that  Mercy  and  Christiana  wept, 
and  said.  It  is,  alas  !  too  true. 

When  the  Interpreter  had  shown  them 
this,  he  had  them  into  the  very  best  room  in 
the  house  (a  very  brave  room  it  was) :  so 
he  bid  them  look  round  about,  and  see  if 
they  could  find  anything  profitable  there. 
Then  they  looked  round  and  round ;  for 
there  was  nothing  there  to  be  seen  but  a 
very  great  spider  on  the  wall,  and  that  they 
overlooked. 

Mer.  Then  said  Mercy,  Sir,  I  see  nothing ; 
but  Christiana  held  her  peace. 
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Inter,  But,  said  the  Interpreter,  look 
again  ;  and  she  therefore  looked  again,  and 
said,  Here  is  not  anything  but  an  ugly 
spider,  who  hangs  by  her  hands  upon  the 
wall.  Then  said  he,  Is  there  but  one  spider 
in  all  this  spacious  room  ?  Then  the  water 
stood  in  Christiana's  eyes,  for  she  was  a 
woman  quick  of  apprehension  ;  and  she  said, 
Yea,  Lord,  there  is  here  more  than  one  ;  yea, 
and ,  spiders  whose  venom  is  far  more  de- 
structive than  that  which  is  in  her.  The  In- 
terpreter then  looked  pleasantly  upon  her, 
and  said.  Thou  hast  said  the  truth.  This 
made  Mercy  blush,  and  the  boys  to  cover 
their  faces  ;  for  they  all  began  now  to  under- 
stand the  riddle. 

Then  said  the  Interpreter  again,  "The 
spider  taketh  hold  with  her  hands  (as  you 
see),  and  is  in  kings'  palaces"  (Prov.  xxx. 
28).  And  wherefore  is  this  recorded,  but  to 
show  you,  that  how  full  of  the  venom  of 
sin  soever  you  be,  yet  you  may,  by  the  hand 
of  faith,  lay  hold  of  and  dwell  in  the  best 
room  that  belongs  to  the  King's  house  above. 

Chr.  1  thought,  said  Christiana,  of  some- 
thing of  this,  but  I  could  not  imagine  it  all. 
I  thought  that  we  were  like  spiders,  and  that 
we  looked  like  ugly  creatures,  in  what  fine 
Toora  soever  we  were ;  but  that  by  this 
spider,  this  venomous  and  ill-favored  crea- 
ture, we  were  to  learn  how  to  act  faith,  that 
came  not  into  my  mind :  and  yet  she  has 
taken  hold  with  her  hands,  as  I  see,  and 
dwells  in  the  best  room  in  the  house.  God 
has  made  nothing  in  vain. 

Then  they  seemed  all  to  be  glad  ;  but  the 
water  stood  in  their  eyes ;  yet  they  looked 
one  upon  another,  and  also  bowed  before  the 
Interpreter. 

He  had  them  then  into  another  room,  where 
was  a  hen  and  chickens,  and  bid  them  ob- 
serve awhile.  So  one  of  the  chickens  went 
to  the  trough  to  drink,  and  every  time  she 
drank  she  lift  up  her  head  and  her  eyes 
towards  heaven.  See,  said  he,  what  Uiis 
little  chick  doth,  and  learn  of  her  to  ac- 
knowledge whence  your  mercies  come,  by 
receiving  them  with  looking  up.  Yet  again, 
said  he,  ■  observe  and  look.  So  they  gave 
heed  and  perceived  that  the  hen  did  walk  in 
a  fourfold  method  towards  her  chickens  :  1. 
She  had  a  common  call,  and  that  she  hath 
all  day  long.  2.  She  had  a  special  call,  and 
that  she  had  but  sometimes.    3.  S)^e  had  a 


brooding  note.    And,  4.  She  had  an  outciy 
(Matt,  xxiii.  37). 

Now,  said  he,  compare  this  hen  to  your 
King,  and  these  chickens  to  his  obedient 
ones.  For,  answerable  to  her,  himself  hath 
his  methods,  which  he  walketh  in  towards 
his  people.  By  his  common  call  he  gives 
nothing ;  by  his  special  call,  he  alwa3rB  has 
something  to  give ;  he  has  also  a  brooding 
voice,  for  them  that  are  under  his  wing  ;  and 
he  has  an  outcry,  to  give  the  alarm  when  he 
seeth  the  enemy  come.  I  chose,  my  dar- 
lings, to  lead  you  into  the  room  where  snch 
things  are,  because  you  are  women,  and  they 
are  easy  for  you. 

Chr.  And,  sir,  said  Christiana,  pray  let  us 
see  some  more.  So  he  had  them  into  the 
slaughter-house,  where  was  a  butcher  killing 
of  a  sheep  ;  and,  behold,  the  sheep  was 
quiet,  and  took  her  death  patiently.  Then 
said  the  Interpreter,  You  must  learn  of  this 
sheep  to  suffer,  and  to  put  up  with  wrongs 
without  murmurings  and  complaints.  Be- 
hold how  quietly  she  taketh  her  death,  and, 
without  objecting,  she  sufFereth  her  skin  to 
be  pulled  over  her  ears.  Your  King  doth 
call  you  his  sheep. 

After  this,  he  led  them  into  his  garden, 
where  was  great  variety  of  flowers  ;  and  he 
said,  Do  you  see  all  these  ?  So  Christiana 
said.  Yes.  Then  said  he  again.  Behold,  the 
flowers  are  diverse  in  stature,  in  quality,  and 
color,  and  smell,  and  virtue  ;  and  some  are 
better  than  some  ;  also,  where  the  gardener 
hath  set  them,  there  they  stand,  and  quarrel 
not  with  one  another. 

Again,  he  had  them  into  his  field,  which 
he  had  sowed  with  wheat  and  com  ;  but 
when  they  beheld,  the  tops  of  all  were  cut 
off,  only  the  straw  remained.  He  said  again, 
This  ground  was  dunged  and  ploughed  and 
sowed  ;  but  what  shall  we  do  with  the  crop  ? 
Then  said  Christiana,  Bum  some,  and  make 
muck  of  the  rest.  Then  said  the  Interpreter 
again.  Fruit,  you  see,  is  that  thing  you  look 
for,  and  for  want  of  that  you  condenm  it  to 
the  fire,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of 
men  ;  beware  that  in  this  you  condenm  not 
yourselves. 

Then,  as  they  were  coming  in  from  abroad, 
they  espied  a  little  robin  with  a  great  spider 
in  his  mouth;  So  the  Interpreter  said,  Look 
here.  So  they  looked,  and  Mercy  wondered  ; 
but  Christiana  said,  What  a  disparagement  is 
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It  to  sach  a  ptetty  little  bird  as  the  lobin- 
ledfareast  is,  he  being  also  a  bird  above  many, 
that  loveth  to  Tnamtain  a  kind  of  sociableness 
with  man  I  I  had  thought  they  had  lived 
apon  cmmbs  of  bread,  or  upon  other  such 
hanulesB  matter :  I  like  him  worse  than  I 
did. 

The  Interpreter  then  replied.  This  robin  is 
an  emblem,  very  apt  to  set  forth  some  pro- 
fesson  by  ;  for,  to  sight,  they  are,  as  this  ro1> 
in,  pretty  of  note,  color,  and  carriage.  They 
seem  also  to  have  a  very  great  love  for  pro- 
fessora  that  are  sincere ;  and,  above  all  others, 
to  desire  to  associate  with  them,  and  to  be  in 
thdr  company,  as  if  they  could  live-upon  the 
good  man's  crumbs.  They  pretend  also,  that 
therefore  it  is  that  they  frequent  the  house 
i>f  the  godly,  and  the  appointments  of  the 
Lord ;  but  when  they  are  by  themselves,  as 
the  robin,  they  can  catch  and  gobble  up 
spiders,  they  can  change  their  diet,. drink 
iniquity,  and  swallow  down  sin  like  water. 

So,  when  they  were  come  again  into  the 
house,  because  supper  as  yet  was  not  ready, 
Christiana  again  desired  that  the  Interpreter 
would  either  show  or  tell  of  some  other 
things  that  are  profitable. 

Then  the  Interpreter  began,  and  said  : 
The  fatter  the  sow  is,  the  more  she  desires 
the  mire ;  the  fatter  the  ox  is,  the  more 
gAmeeomely  he  goes  to  the  slaughter  ;  and 
the  more  healthy  the  lusty  man  is,  the  more 
fffone  he  is  unto  eviL 

There  is  a  desire  in  women  to  go  neat  and 
fine  ;  and  it  is  a  comely  thing  to  be  adorned 
with  that  that  in  God's  sight  is  of  great  price. 

It  IB  easier  watching  a  night  or  two,  than 
to  sit  up  a  whole  year  together :  so  it  is 
easier  for  one  to  begin  to  profess  well,  than 
to  hold  out  as  he  should  to  the  end. 

Every  shipmaster,  when  in  a  storm,  will 
willingly  cast  that  overboard  that  is  of  the 
smallest  value  in  the  vessel ;  but  who  will 
throw  the  best  out  first  7  None  but  he  that 
ieareth  not  Qod- 

One  leak  will  sink  a  ship,  and  one  sin  will 
destroy  a  sinner. 

He  that  forgets  his  friend  is  ungrateful 
onto  him ;  but  he  that  forgets  his  Saviour  is 
mmierciful  to  himself. 

He  that  lives  in  sin,  and  looks  for  happi- 
ness hereaiter,  is  like  him  that  soweth  cockle, 
and  thinks  to  fill  his  bam  with  wheat  or 
harlqr. 


If  a  man  would  live  weU,  let  him  fetch  his 
last  day  to  him,  and  make  it  always  his  com- 
pany-keeper. 

Whispering  and  change  of  thoughts  prove 
that  sin  is  in  the  world. 

If  the  world,  which  Qod  sets  light  by.  Lb 
counted  a  thing  of  that  worth  with  men  ; 
what  is  heaven,  which  Qod  commendeth  ? 

If  the  life  that  is  attended  with  so  many 
troubles  is  so  loath  to  be  let  go  by  us,  what 
is  the  life  above  7 

Everybody  will  cry  up  the  goodness  of 
men  ;  but  who  is  there  that  is,  as  he  should, 
afiected  with  the  goodness  of  God  7 

We  seldom  sit  down  to  meat,  but  we  eat 
and  leave  ;  so  there  is  in  Jesus  Christ  more 
merit  and  righteousness  than  the  whole 
world  has  need  of. 

When  the  Interpreter  had  done,  he  takes 
them  out  into  his  garden  again,  and  had 
them  to  a  tree  whose  inside  was  all  rotten 
and  gone,  and  yet  it  grew  and  had  leaves. 
Then  said  Mercy,  What  means  this  7  This 
tree,  said  he,  whose  outside  is  fair,  and  whose 
inside  is  rotten,  it  is  to  which  many  may  be 
compared  that  are  in  the  garden  of  God  ;  who 
with  their  mouths  speak  high  in  behalf  of 
God,  but  in  deed  will  do  nothing  for  him  ; 
whose  leaves  are  fair,  but  their  heart  good 
for  nothing,  but  to  be  tinder  for  the  devil's 
tinder-box. 

Now  supper  was  ready,  the  table  spread, 
and  all  things  set  on  the  board  ;  so  they  sat 
down  and  did  eat,  when  one  had  given 
thanks.  And  the  Interpreter  did  usually 
entertain  those  that  lodged  with  him  with 
music  at  meals  ;  so  the  minstrels  played. 
There  was  also  one  that  did  sing,  and  a  very 
fine  voice  he  had.  '  His  song  was  this  :  — 

The  Lord  is  only  my  support, 

And  he  that  doth  me  feed  ; 
How  can  I  then  want  anything 

Whereof  I  stand  in  need  f 

.  When  the  song  and  music  was  ended,  the 
Interpreter  asked  Christiana  what  it  was  that 
at  first  did  move  her  to  betake  herself  to  a  pil- 
grim's life.  Christiana  answered,  First,  the 
loss  of  my  husband  came  into  my  mind,  at 
which  I  was  heartily  grieved ;  but  all  that 
was  but  natural  affection.  Then,  after  that, 
came  the  troubles  and  pilgrimage  of  my 
husband  into  my  mind,  and  also  how  like  a 
churl  I  had  carried  it  to  him  as  to  that.  So 
guilt  took  hold  of  my  mind,  and  would  have 
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drawn  me  into  the  pond,  bnt  that  opportunely 
I  had  a  dream  of  the  well-being  of  my  hus- 
band, and  a  letter  sent  me  by  the  King  of 
that  countiy  where  my  husband  dwells,  to 
come  to  him.  The  dream  and  the  letter  to- 
gether 80  wrought  upon  my  mind,  that  they 
forced  me  to  this  way. 

Inter,  But  met  you  with  no  opposition 
before  you  set  out  of  doors  ? 

Chr.  Yes  ;  a  neighbor  of  mine,  one  .lirs. 
Timorous  (she  was  akin  to  him  that  would 
have  persuaded  my  husband  to  go  back  for 
fear  of  the  lions).  She  all-to-befooled  me 
for,  as  she  called  it,  my  intended  desperate 
adventure  ;  she  also  urged  what  she  could  to 
dishearten  me  to  it,  —  the  hardships  and 
troubles  that  my  husband  met  with  in  the 
way  :  but  all  this  I  got  over  pretty  well. 
But  a  dream  that  I  had  of  two  ill-looking 
ones,  that  I  thought  did  plot  how  to  make 
me  miscarry  in  my  journey,  that  hath  troub- 
led me  much  ;  yea,  it  still  runs  in  my  mind, 
and  makes  me  afraid  of  every  one  that  I 
meet,  lest  they  should  meet  me  to  do  me  a 
mischief,  and  to  turn  me  out  of  the  way. 
Yea,  I  may  tell  my  Lord,  though  I  wotdd 
not  have  everybody  know  of  it,  that  between 
this  and  the  gate  by  which  we  got  into  the 
way,  we  were  both  so  sorely  assaulted,  that 
we  were  made  to  cry  out.  Murder  !  and  the 
two  that  made  this  assault  upon  us  were  like 
the  two  that  I  saw  in  my  dream. 

Then  said  the  Interpreter,  Thy  beginning 
is  good,  thy  latter  end  shall  greatly  increase. 
So  he  addressed  himself  to  Mercy,  and  said 
to  her,  And  what  moved  thee  to  come  hither, 
sweet  heart  ? 

Then  Mercy  blushed  and  trembled,  and 
for  a  while  continued  silent. 

Inter.  Then  said  he.  Be  not  afraid  ;  only 
believe,  and  speak  thy  mind. 

Mer.  So  she  began,  and  said,  Truly,  sir, 
my  want  of  experience  is  that  which  makes 
me  covet  to  be  in  silence,  and  that  also  that 
fills  me  with  fears  of  coming  short  at  last.  I 
cannot  tell  of  visions  and  dreams,  as  my 
friend  Christiana  can  ;  nor  know  I  what  it  is 
to  mourn  for  my  refusing  of  the  coimsel  of 
those  that  were  good  relations. 

Inter.  What  was  it,  then,  dear  heart,  that 
hath  prevailed  with  thee  to  do  as  thou  hast 
done? 

Mer,  Why,  when  our  friend  here  was  pack- 
ing up  to  be  gone  from  our  town,  I  and  another 


went  accidentally  to  see  her.  So  we  knocked 
at  the  door  and  went  in*  When  we  were 
within,  and  seeing  what  she  was  doing,  we 
asked  what  was  her  meaning.  She  said,  she 
was  sent  for  to  go  to  her  husband ;  and  then 
she  up  and  told  us  how  she  had  seen  him  in 
a  dream,  dwelling  in  a  curious  place,  among 
immortals^  wearing  a  crown,  playing  upon 
a  harp,  eating  and  drinking  at  his  Prince's 
.table,  and  singing  praises  to  him  for  bringing 
him  thither,  &c.  Now  methought,  while 
she  was  telling  these  things  unto  us,  my 
heart  burned  within  me.  And  I  said  in  my 
heart,  if  this  be  true,  I  wiU  leave  my  father 
and  my  mother  and  the  land  of  my  nativity, 
and  will,  if  I  may,  go  along  with  Christiana. 

So  I  asl^ed  her  further  of  the  truth  of  these 
things,  and  if  she  would  let  me  go  with  her  4 
for  I  saw  now  that  there  was  no  dwellings 
but  with  the  danger  of  ruin,  any  longer  in: 
our  to¥m.  But  yet  I  came  away  with  a 
heavy  heart ;  not  for  that  I  was  unwilling  to 
come  away,  but  for  that  so  many  of  my 
relations  were  left  behind.  And  I  am  come, 
with  all  the  desire  of  my  heart,  and  will  go, 
if  I  may,  with  Christiana,  unto  her  husband 
and  his  King. 

Inter.  Thy  setting  out  is  good,  for  thoa 
hast  given  credit  to  the  truth  ;  thou  art  a 
Ruth,  who  did,  for  the  love  she  bare  to 
Naomi,  and  to  the  Lord  her  God,  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  the  land  of  her 
nativity,  to  come  out  and  go  with  a  people 
that  she  knew  not  heretofore.  ^The  Lord 
recompense  thy  work,  and  a  full  reward  be 
given  thee  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  under 
whose  wings  thou  art  come  to  trust "  (Ruth 
ii.  11,  12). 

Now  supper  was  ended,  and  preparation 
was  made  for  bed  :  the  women  were  laid 
singly  alone,  and  the  boys  by  themselves. 
Now  when  Mercy  was  in  bed,  she  could  not 
sleep  for  joy,  for  that  now  her  doubts  of 
missing  at  last  were  removed  further  from 
her  than  ever  they  were  before  :  so  she  lay 
blessing  and  praising  God,  who  had  had  sudi 
favor  for  her. 

In  the  morning  they  arose  with  the  sun, 
and  prepared  themselves  for  their  departure  ; 
but  the  Inteipreter  would  have  them  tarry 
awhile  ;  For,  said  he,  you  must  orderly  go 
from  hence.  Then  said  he  to  the  damsel 
that  first  opened  to  them,  Take  them  and 
have  them  into  the  garden  to  the  bath,  and 
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iheie  wash  them,  and  make  them  clean  from 
the  soil  which  they  have  gathered  by  travel- 
liiig.  Then  Innocent  the  damsel  took  them 
md  bad  them  into  the  garden,  and  brought 
them  to  the  bath  ;  ao  she  told  them  that 
there  they  must  wash  and  be  clean,  for  so 
her  master  wonld  have  the  women  to  do  that 
call^  at  his  house  as  they  were  gomg  on 
pilgrimage.  They  then  went  in  and  washed, 
yea,  &ey  and  the  boys  and  all ;  and  they 
eune  out  of  that  bath,  not  only  sweet  and 
dean,  bat  also  much  enlivened  and  strength- 
ened in  their  joints.  So  when  they  came  in, 
they  looked  fairer  a  deal  than  when  they 
went  oat  to  the  washing. 
When  they  were   returned   out  of  the 

I  guden  from  the  bath,  the  Interpreter  took 
them,  and  looked  upon  them,  and  said  unto 
them,  "Fair  as  the  moon.''  Then  he  called 
ht  the  seal,  where  with  theyused  to  be  sealed 
that  were  washed  in  lus  bath.  So  the  seal 
was  hrou^t,  and  he  set  his  mark  upon  them, 
that  they  might  be  known  in  tiie  places 
whither  ihey  were  yet  to  go.  Now  the  seal 
was  the  contents  and  sum  of  the  passover 
which  the  children  of  Israel  did  eat  when 
they  came  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt  (Exod. 
xiiL  8>10);  and  the  mark  was  set  between 
their  eyes.  This  seal  greatly  added  to  their 
heaaty,  for  it  was  an  ornament  to  their  faces. 
It  also  added  to  their  gravity,  and  made 
their  countenances  more  like  them  of  an- 
gels. 

Then  said  the  Interpreter  again  to  the 
damsel  that  waited  upon  these  women,  Gk) 
into  the  vestry,  and  fetch  out  garments  for 
these  people.  So  she  went  and  fetched  out 
white  raiment,  and  laid  it  down  before  him. 
So  he  commanded  them  to  put  it  on  :  it  was 
^fine  linen,  white  and  dean."  When  the 
women  were  thus  adorned,  they  seemed  to 
be  a  tenor  one  to  the  other ;  for  that  they 
eoold  not  see  that  glory  each  one  on  herself 
which  they  could  see  in  each  other.  Now, 
therefore,  they  began  to  esteem  each  other 
better  than  themselves.    For,  You  are  fairer 

I  than  I  am,  said  one ;  and.  You  are  more 
eooiely  than  I  am,  said  another.  The  chil- 
dren also  stood  amazed  to  see  into  what  fashion 
they  were  brought. 

The  Interpreter  then  called  for  a  man- 
Krvint  of  his,  one  Great-heart,  and  bid  him 
teke  swQid  and  helmet  and  shield ;  And 
tike  these  my  daughters,  said  he,  and  con- 
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duct  them  to  the  house  called  Beautiful, 
at  which  place  they  will  rest  next.  So  he 
took  hia  weapons  and  went  before  them  ;  and 
the  Interpreter  said,  God  speed.  Those  also 
that  belonged  to  the  family  sent  them  away 
with  many  a  good  wish.  So  they  went  on 
their  way,  and  sang  :  — 

This  plaoe  has  been  onr  second  stage ; 

Here  we  have  heard  and  seen 
Those  good  things  that,  from  age  to  age, 

To  others  hid  have  been. 

The  dnnghill-raker,  spider,  hen, 

The  chicken,  too,  to  me 
Have  taught  a  lesson. ;  let  me  thsn 

Conformed  to  it  be. 

The  batcher,  garden,  and  the  field. 

The  robin  and  Us  bolt. 
Also  the  rotten  tree,  doth  yield 

Me  argument  of  weight ; 


To  move  me  for  to  watch  and  pray. 
To  strive  to  be  since^ ; 

To  take  my  cross  up4a'l  by  4ay, .  , 
And  serve  t^,  £prdwith  fos^ 
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Now  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  they  went 
on,  and  Great-heart  went  before  them.  So 
they  went,  and  came  to  the  place  where 
Christian's  burden  fell  off  his  back,  and 
tumbled  into  a  sepulchre.  Here,  then,  they, 
made  a  pause ;  and  here  also  they  blessed 
God.  Now,  said  Christiana,  it  comes  to 
my  mind  what  was  said  to  us  at  the  gate,  to 
wit,  that  we  should  have  pardon  by  word 
and  deed  ;  by  word,  that  is,  by  the  promise  ; 
by  deed,  to  wit,  in  the  way  it  was  obtained. 
What  the  promise  is,  of  that  I  know  some- 
thing ;  but  what  it  is  to  have  pardon  by 
deed,  or  in  the  way  that  it  was  obtained,  Mr. 
Great-heart,  I  suppose  you  know  ;  wherefore 
if  you  please,  let  us  hear  your  discourse 
thereof. 

Gre<xt.  Pardon  by  the  deed  done  is  pardon 
obtained  by  some  one  for  another  that  hath 
need  thereof ;  not  by  the  person  pardoned, 
but  in  the  way,  saith  another,  in  which  I 
have  obtained  it  So  then,  to  speak  to  the^ 
question  more  at  large,  the  pardon  that  you 
and  Mercy  and  these  boys  have  attained  was 
obtained  by  another,  to  wit,  by  him  that  let 
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yon  in  at  the  gate ;  and  he  hath  obtained  it 
in  this  doable  vay ;  he  has  peifonned 
lighteooaness  to  cover  yoo,  and  spilt  hia 
blood  to  wash  you  in. 

Chr.  But  if  he  parts  with  his  righteous- 
ness to  us,  what  will  he  have  for  himself  f 

GreaL  He  has  more  righteousness  than 
you  have  need  of,  or  than  he  needeth  him- 
self. 

Chr.  Fray  make  that  appear. 

Great  With  all  my  heart;  but  first  I 
must  premise,  that  he  of  whom  we  are  now 
about  to  speak  is  one  that  has  not  his  fellow. 
He  has  two  natures  in  one  person,  plain  to 
be  distinguished,  impossible  to  be  divided. 
Unto  each  of  these  natures  a  righteousness 
belongeth,  and  each  righteousness  is  essential 
to  that  nature;  so  that  one  may  as  easily 
cause  the  nature  to  be  extinct  as  to  separate 
its  justice  or  righteousness  from  it.  Of  these 
righteousnesses,  therefore,  we  are  not  made 
partakers,  so  as  that  they,  or  any  of  them, 
should  be  put  upon  us  that  we  might  be 
made  just,  |uid  live  thereby.  Besides  these, 
there  is  a  righteousness  which  this  person 
has,  as  these  two  natures  are  joined  in  one. 
And  this  is  not  the  righteousness  of  the  God- 
head, as  distinguished  from  the  manhood ; 
nor  the  righteousness  of  the  manhood  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Qodhead  ;  but  a  right- 
eousness which  standeth  in  the  union  of  both 
natures,  and  may  properly  be  called  the 
righteousness  that  is  essential  to  his  being 
prepared  of  Qod  to  the  capacity  of  the  me- 
diatory office  which  he  was  to  be  intrusted 
with.  If  he  parts  with  his  first  righteous- 
ness, he  parts  with  his  Qodhead  ;  if  he  parts 
with  his  second  righteousness,  he  parts  with 
the  purity  of  his  manhood  ;  if  he  parts  with 
this  third,  he  parts  with  that  perfection  that 
capacitates  him  to  the  office  of  mediation. 
He  has,  therefore,  another  righteousness, 
yrhich  standeth  in  performance,  or  obedience 
to  a  revealed  will ;  and  that  is  it  that  he 
puts  upon  sinners,  and  that  by  which  their 
sins  are  covered.  Wherefore  he  saith,  "As 
by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall 
many  be  made  righteous"  (Rom.  v.  19). 

Chr,  But  axe  the  other  righteousneases  of 
no  use  to  us  1 

OrecU,  Yes ;  for  though  they  are  essential 
to  his  natures  and  office,  and  so  cannot  be  com- 
municated unto  another,  yet  it  is  by  virtue 


of  them  that  the  ri^teouBnefls  that  joatifies 
is  for  that  purpose  efficacious.  The  right- 
eousness of  his  Godhead  gives  virtue  to  his 
obedience ;  the  righteousness  of  his  manhood 
giveth  capability  to  his  obedience  to  justify ; 
and  the  righteousness  that  standeth  in  Uie 
union  of  these  two  natarea  to  his  office  givafth 
authority  to  that  righteousness  to  do  the 
work  for  which  it  is  ordained. 

So  then,  here  is  a  righteousness  that  Christ, 
as  God,  has  no  need  of ;  for  he  is  God  with- 
out it  There  is  a  righteousness  that  Christy 
as  man,  has  no  need  of  to  make  him  so  ;  for 
he  is  perfect  man  without  it  Again,  here  is 
a  righteousness  that  Christ,  as  God-man,  has 
no  need  of ;  for  he  is  perfectly  so  without  it. 
Here,  then,  is  a  righteousness  that  Christ,  aa 
God,  asinan,  as  G(od-man,  has  no  need  of  with 
reference  to  himself^  and  therefore  he  can 
spare  it ;  a  justifying  righteousness,  that  he 
for  himself  wanteth  not,  and  therefore  he 
giveth  it  away.  Hence  it  is  called  '*  the  gift 
of  righteousness  **  (Rom.  v.  17).  This  ri^t- 
eousness,  since  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord  has 
made  himself  under  the  law,  must  be  given 
away ;  for  the  law  doth  not  only  bind  him  that 
is  under  it  to  "  do  jusUy,"  but  to  use  chari^. 
Wherefore  he  must,  he  ought,  by  the  law,  if  he 
hath  two  coats,  to  give  one  to  him  that  hath 
none.  Now,  our  Lord,  indeed,  hath  two 
coats,  one  for  himself,  and  one  to  spare ; 
wherefore  he  freely  bestows  one  upon  those 
that  have  none.  And  thus,  Christiana  and 
Mercy,  and  the  rest  of  you  that  are  here, 
doth  your  pardon  come  by  deed,  or  by  the 
work  of  another  man.  Your  Lord  Christ  is 
he  that  has  worked,  and  has  given  away 
what  he  wrought  for  to  the  next  poor  beggar 
he  meets. 

put,  again,  in  order  to  pardon  by  deed, 
there  must  something  be  paid  to  God  aa  a 
price,  as  well  as  something  prepared  to  cover 
us  withaL  Sin  has  delivered  us  up  to  the 
just  curse  of  a  righteous  law :  now  from  this 
curse  we  must  be  justified  by  way  of  re- 
demption, a  price  being  paid  for  the  harms 
we  have  done ;  and  this  is  by  the  blood  of 
your  Lord,  who  came  and  stood  in  your 
place  and  stead,  and  died  your  death  for  your 
transgressions.  Thus  has  he  ransomed  jou 
from  your  transgressions  by  blood,  and  cov- 
ered your  polluted  and  deformed  souls  with 
righteousness  (Rom.  iv.  24 ;  Ckd.  iii.  13) ; 
for  the  sake  of  which  God  passeth  by  jon, 
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snd  will  not  hurt  yon  when  he  comes  to 
judge  the  worlcL 

dkr.  This  is  brave.  Now  I  see  that  there 
-was  something  to  he  learned  by  our  being 
pardoned  by  word  and  deed.  Good  Mercy, 
let  us  labor  to  keep  this  in  mind ;  and,  my 
duldren,  do  you  remember  it  also.  But,  sir, 
VIS  not  this  it  that  m&de'my  good  Christian's 
burden  &11  from  off  his  shoulders,  and  that 
made  him  give  three  leaps  for  joy  ? 

Greal,  Tes,  it  was  the  belief  of  this  that 
cat  those  strings,  that  could  not  be  cut  by 
other  means ;  and  it  was  to  give  him  a  proof 
of  the  virtue  of  this  that  he  was  sufferod  to 
cany  his  burden  to  tiie  cross. 

Oir.  I  thought  so  ;  for  though  my  heart 
VIS  lightfiol  and  joyous  before,  yet  it  is  ten 
times  more  lightsome  and  joyous  now.  And 
1  am  persuaded  by  what  I  have  felt  (though 
I  have  felt  but  little  as  yet),  that  if  the  most 
burdened  man  in  the  world  was  here,  and 
did  see  and  believe  as  I  now  do,  it  would 
make  his  heart  the  more  merry  and  blithe. 

Gnat  There  is  not  only  comfort  and  the 
eaae  of  a  burden  brought  to  us  by  the  sight 
axkl  consideration  of  tiiese,  but  an  endeared 
affMtion  begot  in  us  by  it ;  for  who  can,  if 
he  doth  but  once  think  that  pardon  comes 
not  only  by  promise,  but  thus,  but  be  affected 
by  the  way  and  means  of  his  redemption,  and 
«o  with  the  inan  that  hath  wrought  it  for  him  ? 

C%r.  True  ;  methinks  it  makes  mj  heart 
bleed  to  think  that  he  should  bleed  /or  me. 

0  thou  loving  One !  0  thou  blessed  One ! 
thou  deservest  to  have  me  ;  thou  hast  bought 
me :  thou  deservest  to  have  me  all ;  thou 
hast  paid  for  me  ten  thousand  times  more 
than  I  am  worth!  No  marvel  that  this 
made  the  water  stand  in  my  husband's  eyes, 
and  that  it  made  him  trudge  so  nimbly  on  : 

1  am  persuaded  he  wished  me  with  him ; 
but,  vile  wretch  that  I  was  !  I  let  him  come 
an  alone.  0  Mercy,  that  thy  father  and 
mother  were  here  !  yea,  and  1^.  Timorous, 
also !  nay,  I  wish  now  with  all  my  heart  that 
here  was  Madam  Wanton  too.  Surely,  surely, 
&eir  hearts  would  be  affected  ;  nor  could  the 
fear  of  the  one,  nor  the  powerful  lusts  of  the 
other,  prevail  with  them  to  go  home  again, 
tnd  to  refuse  to  become  good  pilgrims. 

GmL  You  speak  now  in  the  warmth  of 
yrar  affections.  Will  it,  think  you,  be  al- 
v«)n  diuB  with  you  f  Besides,  this  is  not 
ttmununicated  to  every  osiey  nor  to  every  one 


that  did  see  your  Jesus  bleed.  There  were 
that  stood  by,  and  that  saw  the  blood  run 
from  his  heart  to  the  ground,  and  yet  were 
so  far  off  this,  that,  instead  of  lamenting, 
they  laughed  at  him ;  and,  instead  of  be- 
coming his  disciples,  did  harden  their  hearts 
against  him.  So  all  that  you  have,  my 
daughters,  you  have  by  peculiar  impression 
made  by  a  divine  contemplating  upon  what 
I  have  spoken  to  you.  Remember  that  it 
was  told  you  that  the  hen  by  her  common 
call  gives  no  meat  to  her  chickens.  This 
you  have,  therefore,  by  a  special  grace. 

Now  I  saw  still  in  my  dream,  that  they 
went  on  until  they  were  come  to  the  place 
that  Simple  and  Sloth  and  Presumption  lay 
and  slept  in,  when  Christian  went  by  on  pil- 
grimage ;  and,  behold,  they  were  hanged  up 
in  irons  a  little  way  off  on  the  other  side. 

Mer,  Then  said  Mercy  to  him  that  was 
their  guide  and  conductor.  What  are  those 
three  meni  and  for  what  are  they  hanged 
there) 

Great,  These  three  men  were  men  of  very 
bad  qualities.  They  had  no  mind  to  be  pil- 
grims themselves,  and  whomsoever  they 
could  they  hindered.  They  were  for  sloth 
end  folly  themselves,  and  whomsoever  they 
could  persuade  with  they  made  so  too  ;  and 
withal  taught  them  to  presume  that  they 
should  do  well  at  last.  They  were  asleep 
when  Christian  went  by ;  and  now  you  go 
by  they  are  hanged. 

Mer.  But  could  they  persuade  any  to  be 
of  their  opinion  ? 

Great.  Yes ;  they  turned  several  out  of 
the  way.  There  was  Slow-pace  that  they 
persuaded  to  do  as  they.  They  also  pre- 
vailed with  one  Short- wind,  with  one  No- 
heart,  with  one  linger-after-lust,  and  with 
one  Sleepy-head,  and  with  a  young  woman, 
her  name  was  Dull,  to  turn  out  of  the  way, 
and  become  as  they.  Besides,  they  brought 
up  an  ill  report  of  your  Lord,  persuading 
others  that  he  was  a  taskmaster.  They  also 
brought  up  an  evil  report  of  the  good  land, 
saying  it  was  not  half  so  good  as  some  pre- 
tended it  was.  They  also  began  to  vilify  his 
servants,  and  to  count  the  very  best  of  them 
meddlesome,  troublesome  busybodies.  Fur- 
ther, they  would  call  the  bread  of  God 
husks;  ^e  comforts  of  his  children,  fan- 
cies ;  the  travel  and  labor  of  pilgrims,  things 
to  no  purpose. 
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0%r.  Naj,  said  Chiistiana,  if  they  were 
Bucli,  they  shall  never  be  bewailed  by  me. 
They  have  but  what  they  deserve ;  and  I 
think  it  is  well  that  they  hang  so  near  the 
highway,  that  others  may  see  and  take 
warning.  But  had  it  not  been  well  if  their 
crimes  had  been  engraven  on  some  plate  of 
iron  or  brass,  and  left  here,  even  where  they 
did  their  mischief  for  a  caution  to  other  bad 
men? 

Great  So  it  is,  as  you  well  may  perceive, 
if  you  will  go  a  Uttle  to  the  walL 

Mer.  No,  no ;  let  them  hang,  and  their 
names  rot,  and  their  crimes  live  forever 
against  them.  I  think  it  a  high  favor  that 
they  were  hanged  before  we  came  hither ; 
who  knows  else  what  they  might  have  done 
to  such  poor  women  as  we  are  ?  Then  she 
turned  it  into  a  song,  saying:  — 

Now  then,  you  three  hang  there,  and  be  a  sign 
To  all  that  shall  against  the  tnith  combine. 
And  let  him  that  comes  after  fear  this  end. 
If  unto  pilgrims  he  is  not  a  friend. 
And  thou,  my  soul,  of  all  such  men  beware^ 
That  unto  holiness  opposers  are. 

Thus  they  went  on  till  they  came  at  the 
foot  of  the  Hill  Difficulty,  where,  again,  the 
good  Mr.  Great-heart  took  an  occasion  to  teU 
them  of  what  happened  there  when  Christian 
himself  went  by.  So  he  had  them  first  to 
the  spring.  Lo,  said  he,  this  is  the  spring 
that  Christian  drank  o^  before  he  went  up 
this  hill ;  and  then  it  was  clear  and  good, 
but  now  it  is  dirty  with  the  feet  of  some  that 
are  not  desirous  that  pilgrims  here  should 
quench  their  thirst  (Ezek.  zxxiv.  18).  There- 
at Mercy  said.  And  why  so  envious,  trow  ? 
But,  said  the  guide,  it  will  do,  if  ti^en  up 
and  put  into  a  vessel  that  is  sweet  and  good  ; 
for  then  the  dirt  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  water  will  come  out  by  itself  more  clear. 
Thus,  therefore,  Christiana  and  her  compan- 
ions were  compelled  to  do.  They  took  it  up, 
and  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot,  and  so  let  it 
stand  till  the  dirt  was  gone  to  the  bottom, 
and  then  they  drank  thereof. 

Next,  he  showed  them  the  two  by-ways 
that  were  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  For- 
mality and  Hypocrisy  lost  themselves.  And, 
said  he,  these  are  dangerous  paths.  Two 
were  here  castaway  when  Christian  came 
by.  And  although,  as  you  see,  these  ways 
are  since  stopped  up  with  chains,  posts,  and 
a  ditch,  yet  there  are  that  will  choose  to 


adventure  here  rather  than  take  the  pains  to 
go  up  this  hilL 

Okr.  " The  ¥ray  of  transgxessors  is  hard" 
(Prov.  xiiL  15).  It  is  a  wonder  that  they 
can  get  into  those  ways  without  danger  of 
breaking  their  necks. 

Great,  They  will  venture  ;  yea,  if  at  any 
time  any  of  the  King^s  servants  do  happen  to 
see  them,  and  do  call  unto  them,  and  tell 
them  that  they  are  in  the  wrong  ways,  and 
do  bid  them  beware  of  the  danger,  then  they 
will  railingly  return  them  answer,  and  say, 
^  As  for  the  word  that  thou  hast  spoken  unto 
us  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  we  will  not 
hearken  unto  thee  ;  but  we  will  certainly  do 
whatsoever  thing  goeth  forth  out  of  our  own 
mouth,"  &c  (Jer.  xliv.  16, 17).  Nay,  if  you 
look  a  little  further,  you  shall  see  that  these 
ways  are  made  cautionary  enough,  not  only 
by  these  posts,  and  ditch,  and  chain,  but 
also  by  being  hedged  up ;  yet  they  will 
choose  to  go  there. 

Ghr.  They  are  idle  ;\they  love  not  to  take 
pains  ;  up-hill  way  is  unpleasant  to  them. 
So  it  is  fulfilled  unto  them  as  it  is  writteo, 
'^  The  way  of  the  slothful  man  is  as  an  hedge 
of  thorns"  (Prov.  xv.  19).  Yea,  they  will 
rather  choose  to  walk  upon  a  snare,  than  to 
go  up  this  hill,  and  the  rest  of  this  way  to 
thedty. 

Then  they  set  forward,  and  b^gan  to  go  up 
the  hill,  and  up  the  hill  they  went;  bat 
before  they  got  to  the  top,  Christiana  began 
to  pant,  and  said,  I  dare  say  this  is  a  breath- 
ing hill :  no  marvel  if  they  that  love  their 
ease  more  than  their  souls  choose  to  them- 
selves a  smoother  way.  Then  said  Mercy,  I 
must  sit  down ;  also  the  least  of  the  childi«a 
began  to  cry.  Come,  come,  said  Great-heart, 
sit  not  down  here,  for  a  little  above  is  the 
Prince's  arbor.  Then  took  he  the  little  boy 
by  the  hand,  and  led  him  up  thereto. 

When  they  were  come  to  the  arbor,  they 
were  very  willing  to  sit  down,  for  they  were 
all  in  a  pelting  heat  Then  said  Mercy, 
How  sweet  is  rest  to  them  that  labor !  (Matt, 
zi.  28.)  And  how  good  is  the  Prince  of 
pilgrims,  to  provide  such  resting-places  for 
them  !  Of  this  arbor  I  have  heaid  much  ; 
but  I  never  saw  it  before.  But  here  let  ua 
beware  of  sleeping  ;  for,  as  I  have  heard,  for 
that  it  cost  poor  Christian  dear. 

Then  said  Mr.  Great-heart  to  the  little 
ones,  Come,  my  pretty  boys,  how  do  you  do  f 
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What  think  yoa  now  of  going  on  pilgrimage  ? 
Sir,  said  the  least,  I  was  almost  beat  ont  of 
heui ;  bat  I  thank  you  for  lending  me  a 
hand  at  wj  need.  And  I  remember  now 
vhat  my  mother  hath  told  me,  namely,  that 
the  way  to  heaven  is  as  up  a  ladder,  and  the 
irty  to  hell  is  as  down  a  hill.  But  I  had 
nther  go  up  the  ladder  to  life,  than  down 
the  hill  to  death. 

Thsoi  said  Mercy,  But  the  proverb  is, ''  To 
go  down  the  hill  is  easy."  But  James  said 
(for  that  was  his  name),  The  day  is  coming 
when,  in  my  opinion,  going  down  hill  will 
he  hardest  of  alL  Tis  a  good  boy,  said  his 
master  ;  thou  hast  given  her  a  right  answer. 
Then  Mercy  smiled,  but  the  little  boy  did 
UosL 

Ckr.  Come,  said  Christiana,  will  you  eat  a 
Ht,  a  little  to  sweeten  your  mouths,  while 
yoa  sit  here  to  rest  your  1^  ?  For  I  have 
here  a  piece  of  pomegranate,  which  Mr.  In- 
terpreter put  into  my  hand  just  when  I  came 
out  of  Ids  doors.  He  gave  me  also  a  piece  of 
a  honeycomb,  and  a  little  bottle  of  spirits.  I 
thought  he  gave  you  something,  aaid  Mercy, 
heeanae  he  called  you  aside.  Yes,  so  he  did, 
aid  the  other.  But,  said  Christiana,  it  shall 
still  be  as  I  said  it  should  when  at  first  we 
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eame  from  home  ;  thou  shalt  be  a  sharer  in 
all  the  good  that  I  have,  because  thou  so 
willingly  didst  become  my  companion.  Then 
die  gave  to  them,  and  they  did  eat,  both 
Mercy  and  the  boys.  And,  said  Christiana 
to  Mr.  Great-heart,  Sir,  will  you  do  as  we  ? 
But  he  answered.  You  are  going  on  "pilgrim- 
age,  and  presently  I  shall  return.  Much 
good  may  what  you  have  do  to  you.  At 
home  I  eat  the  same  every  day.  Now,  when 
th^  had  eaten  and  drunk,  and  had  chatted 
a  httle  longer,  their  guide  said  to  them.  The 
day  wears  away  ;  if  you  think  good,  let  us 
prepare  to  be  going.  So  they  got  up  to  go, 
and  the  little  boys  went  before.  But  Chris- 
tiana forgot  to  take  her  bottle  of  spirits  with 
her ;  so  she  sent  her  little  boy  back  to  fetch 
it  Then  aaid  Mercy,  I  think  this  is  a  losing 
place.  Here  Christian  lost  his  roll ;  and  here 
Christiana  left  her  bottle  behind  her.  Sir, 
what  18  the  cause  of  this  ?  So  their  guide 
made  answer,  and  said,  The  cause  is  sleep,  or 
fingetfulnesaw  Some  deep  when  they  should 
keep  awake,  and  some  forget  when  they 
should  remember  ;  and  this  is  the  very  cause 
why  often,  at  the  resting-places,  some  pil- 


grims in  some  things  come  off  losers.  Pil- 
grims should  watch,  and  remember  what 
they  have  already  received  under  their  great- 
est enjoyments ;  but  for  want  of  doing  so, 
ofttimes  their  rejoicing  ends  in  tears  and 
their  sunshine  in  a  cloud ;  —  witness  the 
story  of  Christian  at  this  place. 

When  they  were  come  to  the  place  where 
Mistrust  and  Timorous  met  Christian  to 
persuade  him  to  go  back  for  fear  of  the  lipns, 
they  perceived  as  it  were  a  stage,  and  before 
it,  towards  the  road,  a  broad  plate,  with  a 
copy  of  verses  written  thereon ;  and,  under- 
neath, the  reason  of  raising  up  of  that  stage 
in  that  place  rendered.  The  verses  were 
these :  — 

Let  him  that  sees  this  stage  take  heed 

Unto  hia  heart  and  tongue  ; 
Lest  if  he  do  not,  here  he  speed 

Aa  some  have  long  agone. 

The  words  underneath  the  verses  were, 
This  stage  was  built  to  punish  such  upon, 
who,  through  timorousness  or  mistrust,  shall 
be  afraid  to  go  further  on  pilgrimage ;  also, 
on  this  stage  both  Mistrust  and  Timorous 
were  burnt  through  the  tongue  with  a  hot 
iron,  for  endeavoring  to  hinder  Christian  on 
his  journey. 

Then  said  Mercy,  This  is  much  like  to  the 
saying  of  the  Beloved :  "^  What  shall  be 
given  unto  thee  ?  or  what  shall  be  done  unto 
thee,  thou  false  tongue?  Sharp  arrows  of 
the  mighty,  with  coals  of  juniper"  (Ps.  cxx. 
3,4). 

So  they  went  on,  till  they  came  within 
sight  of  the  lions.  Now,  Mr.  Qreat-heart 
was  a  strong  man,  so  he  was  not  afraid  of  a. 
lion  ;  but  yet,  when  they  were  come  up  to  the 
place  where  the  lions  were,  the  boys  that 
went  before  were  glad  to  cringe  behind,  for 
they  were  afraid  of  the  lions  ;  so  they  stepped 
back,  and  went  behind.  At  tins  their  guide 
smiled,  and  said.  How  now,  my  boys !  do 
you  love  to  go  before  when  no  danger  doth 
approach,  and  love  to  come  behind  so  soon 
as  the  lions  appear  ? 

Now,  as  they  went  up,  Mr.  Great-heart 
drew  lus  sword,  with  intent  to  make  a  way 
for  the  pilgrims  in  spite  of  the  lions.  Then 
there  appeared  one  that,  it  seems,  had  taken 
upon  him  to  back  the  lions  ;  and  he  said  to 
the  pilgrims'  guide.  What  is  the  cause  of 
your  coming  hither  ?  Now  the  name  of  that 
man  was  Grim,  or  Bloody-man,  because  of 
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his  slaying  of  pilgrims  ;  and  be  was  of  the 
race  of  the  giants. 

Greett  Then  said  the  pilgrims'  guide, 
These  women  and  children  are  going  on  pil- 
grimage ;  and  this  is  the  way  they  most  go ; 
and  go  it  they  shall,  in  spite  of  thee  and  the 
lions. 

Grim.  This  is  not  their  way,  neither  shall 
they  go  theiein.  I  am  come  forth  to  with- 
stand them,  and  to  that  end  will  back  the 
lions. 

Now,  to  say  truth,  by  reason  of  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  lions,  and  of  the  grim  carriage  of 
him  that  did  back  them,  this  way  had  of  late 
lain  much  unoccupied,  and  was  almost  all 
grown  over  with  grass. 

Chr.  Then  said  Christiana,  Though  the 
highways  have  been  unoccupied  heretofore, 
and  though  the  travellers  have  been  made  in 
time  past  to  walk  through  by-paths,  it  must 
not  be  so  now  I  am  risen, —  ''now  I  am 
risen  a  mother  in  Israel "  (Judges  y.  6,  7). 

Grim.  Then  he  swore  by  the  lions  that  it 
should  ;  and  therefore  bid  them  turn  aside, 
for  they  should  not  have  passage  there. 

GtujU.  But  their  guide  made  first  his  ap- 
proach imto  Qrim,  and  laid  so  heavily  at 
him,  with  his  sword,  that  he  forced  him  to  a 
retreat 

Grim,  Then  said  he  that-  attempted  to 
back  the  lions,  Will  you  slay  me  upon  mine 
own  ground  7 

Great.  It  is  the  King's  highway  that  we 
are  in,  and  in  his  way  it  is  that  thou  hast 
placed  thy  lions  ;  but  these  women  and  these 
children,  though  weak,  shall  hold  on  their 
way  in  spite  of  thy  lions.  And  with  that 
he  gave  him  again  a  downright  blow,  and 
brought  him  upon  his  knees.  With  this 
blow  he  also  broke  his  helmeti  and  with  the 
next  he  cut  off  aa  arm.  Then  did  the  giant 
roar  so  hideously,  that  his  voice  frighted  the 
women  ;  and  yet  they  were  glad  to  see  him 
lie  sprawling  upon  the  ground.  Now  the 
lions  were  chained,  and  so  of  themselves 
could  do  nothing.  Wherefore,  when  old 
Grim,  that  intended  to  back  them,  was  dead, 
Mr.  Great-heart  said  to  the  pilgrims,  Come 
now,  and  follow  me,  and  no  hurt  shall  hap- 
pen to  you  from  the  lions.  They  therefore 
went  on,  but  the  women  trembled  as  they 
passed  by  them ;  the  boys  also  looked  as  if 
they  would  die ;  but  they  all  got  by  without 
further  hurt 


CHAPTER  V. 

Ttt  PALACE  BEAUTIFITL. 

Now,  then,  they  were  within  sight  of  the 
porter's  lodge,  and  they  soon  came  up  unto 
it ;  but  they  made  the  mole  haste  after  this 
to  go  thither,  because  it  is  dangwous  travel- 
ling there  in  the  night  So  when  Cfaey  were 
come  to  the  gate,  the  guide  knocked  andlihe 
porter  cried,  Who  b  there )  But  as  soon  as 
the  guide  had  said,  It  is  I,  he  knew  his  voice, 
and  came  down  (for  the  guide  had  oft  before 
that  come  thither  as  a  conductor  of  pilgrims). 
When  he  was  come  down,  he  opened  the 
gate,  and  seeing  the  guide  standing  just  be- 
fore it  (for  he  saw  not  the  women,  for  they 
were  behind  him),  he  said  unto  him,  How 
now,  Mr.  Great-heart,  ydaX  is  your 
here  so  late  to-night  ?  I  have  brought, 
he,  some  pilgrims  hither,  where,  by  my 
Lord's  commandment,  they  must  lodge :  I 
had  been  here  some  time  ago,  had  I  not  been 
opposed  by  the  giant  that  did  use  to  back 
the  lions.  But  I,  after  a  long  and  tedious 
combat  with  him,  have  cut  him  off^  and  have 
brought  the  pilgiims  hither  in  safety. 

Par,  Will  you  not  go  in,  and  stay  till 
morning? 

Great  No  ;  I  will  return  to  my  Lord  to- 
night 

Chr.  0  sir,  I  know  not'how  to  be  willing 
you  diould  leave  tu>  in  our  pilgrimage  :  70a 
nave  been  so  faithful  and  so  loving  to  u, 
you  have  fought  so  stoutly  for  us,  yon 
have  been  so  hearty  in  counselling  of  na, 
that  I  shall  never  forget  your  favor  towards 
us. 

Mer,  Then  said  Mercy,  0  that  we  mig^t 
have  thy  company  to  our  journey's  end  ! 
How  can  such  poor  women  as  we  hold  out  in 
a  way  so  full  of  troubles  as  this  way  is,  with- 
out a  friend  and  defender  9 

Jamee,  Then  said  James,  the  youngest  of 
the  boys,  Pray,  sir,  be  persuaded  to  go  with 
us,  and  help  us,  because  we  are  so  weak,  and 
the  way  so  dangerous  as  it  is. 

Great  I  am  at  my  Lord's  eommandmeiKt : 
if  he  shall  allot  me  to  be  your  guide  quite 
through,  I  will  willingly  wait  upon  you. 
But  here  you  failed  at  first ;  for  when  he  bid 
me  come  thus  fJBX  with  ybu,  then  you  should 
have  begged  me  of  him  to  go  quite  throng 
with  you,  and  he  would  have  granted  ycnr 
request    However,  at  present  I  must 
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dnw ;  and  so,  good  CSmstiana,  Meicj,  and 
my  bnve  children,  adieu. 

Then  the  porter,  Mr.  Watchfid,  asked 
CSinstiaiia  of  her  country  and  of  her  kin- 
died  ;  and,  she  said,  I  came  firom  the  City  of 
Deitroctjon  ;  I  am  a  "widow  woman,  and  mj 
husband  ia  dead  ;  hia  name  was  Christian 
the  pQgrim.  How  !  said  the  porter,  was  he 
joar  husband  f  Yes,  said  she,  and  these  are 
hk  chiUren ;  and  this  (pointing  to  Mercy) 
is  one  of  my  towns-women.  Then  the  por- 
ter rang  his  beU,as  at  such  times  he  is  wont, 
and  there  eame  to  the  door  one  of  the  dam- 
sels^ whoee  name  was  Hmnble-mind ;  and 
to  her  the  porter  said,  €k>-  tell  it  within,  that 
rtristiana,  the  wife  of  Christian,  and  her 
children  are  come  hither  on  |Hlgrimage. 
She  went  in,  therefore,  and  told  it  But,  0, 
what  noise  for  gladness  was  there  within, 
when  the  damael  did  but  drop  that  out  of 
her  mouth ! 

So  they  eame  with  haste  to  the  porter,  for 
Christiana  stood  still  at  the  door.  Then 
some  of  the  most  graye  said  unto  her,  Come 
in,  Christiana,  come  in,  thou  wife  of  that 
good  man  ;  come  in,  thou  blessed  woman  ; 
come  in,  with  all  that  are  with  thee.  So 
she  went  in,  and  they  followed  her  that  were 
her  children  and  her  companions.  Now, 
when  they  were  gone  in,  they  were  had  into 
a  vety  large  room,  where  they  were  bidden 
to  sit  down :  so  they  sat  down,  and  the  chief 
of  the  house  was  called  to  see  and  welcome 
the  goestSb  Then  they  came  in,  and  under- 
standing who  they  were,  did  salute  each 
odier  with  a  kiss,  and  said.  Welcome,  ye  ves- 
selB  of  thegraceof  God  ;  welcome  to  us  your 
frieads. 

Now,  beeanae  it  was  somewhat  late,  and 
becanse  the  pilgrima  were  weary  with  their 
joumey,  and  also  made  lidnt  with  the  sight 
of  the  fight  and  of  the  terrible  lions,  th^efore 
they  desired,  as  soon  as  might  be,  to  prepare 
to  go  to  rest  N^,  said  those  of  the  fiunily, 
Kfreih  yourselveB  first  with  a  morsel  of 
meat:  for  they  had  prepared  for  them  a 
lamb,  with  the  aocostomed  sance  belonging 
thereto  (Ezod.  xiL  21 ;  John  L  29) ;  for  the 
porter  had  heard  before  of  their  coming,  and 
hid  told  it  to  them  within.  So  when  they 
had  supped,  and  ended  thdr  prayer  with  a 
psafao,  they  desired  they  might  go  to  rest 
But  let  nsy  said  Christiaiia,  if  we  may  be  so 
hold  aa  to  choose,  be  in  tiiat  chamber  that 


was  my  husband's  when  he  was  here.  So 
they  had  them  up  thither,  and  they  lay  all  in 
a  room.  When  they  were  at  rest,  Christiana 
and  Mercy  entered  into  discourse  about 
things  that  were  conTenient 

C^,  Little  did  I  think  once,  that  when 
my  husband  went  on  pilgrimage,  I  should 
ever  have  followed. 

MtT,  And  you  as  little  thought  of  lying 
in  his  bed  and  in  his  chamber  to  rest,  as  you 
do  now. 

C9br.  And  much  less  did  I  ever  think  of 
seeing  his  face  with  comfort,  and  of  wor- 
shipping the  Lord  the  King  with  him  ;  and 
yet  now  I  believe  I  shall. 

Mer,  Hark  !  don't  you  hear  a  noise  ? 

CKr.  Yes ;  it  is,  as  I  believe,  a  noise  of 
music,  for  joy  that  we  are  here. 

Mer.  Wonderful  I  Music  in  the  house, 
music  in  the  heart,  and  music  also  in  heaven, 
for  joy  that  we  are  here ! 

Thus  they  talked  awhile,  and  then  betook 
themselves  to  sleep.  So  in  the  morning, 
when  they  were  awake,  Christiana  said  to 
Mercy,  — 

Ghr,  What  was  the  matter,  that  you  did 
laugh  in  your  sleep  to-night?  I  suppose 
you  was  in  a  dreauL 

Met,  So  I  was,  and  a  sweet  dretim  it  was ; 
but  are  you  sure  I  laughed  ? 

Chr,  Yes;  you  laughed  heartily:  but 
prithee,  Mercy,  tell  me  thy  dream.    • 

Mw,  I  was  a  dreaming  that  I  sat  all  alone 
in  a  solitary  place,  and  was  bemoaning  of 
the  hardness  of  my  heart  Now,  I  had  not 
sat  there  long,  but  metbought  many  were 
gathered  about  me,  to  see  me  and  to  hear 
what  it  wab  that  I  said.  So  they  hearkened, 
and  I  went  on  bemoaning  the  hardness  of 
my  heart.  At  this,  some  of  them  laughed 
at  me,  some  called  me  fool,  and  some  began 
to  thrust  me  about  With  that,  methought 
I  looked  up,  and  saw  one  coming  with  wings 
towards  me.  So  he  came  directly  to  me, 
and  said,  Mercy,  what  aileth  thee?  Now, 
when  he  had  heard  me  make  my  complaint, 
he  said, ''  Peace  be  to  thee.*  He  also  wiped 
mine  eyes  with  his  handkerchief,  and  clad 
me  in  silver  and  gold.  He  put  a  chain 
about  my  neck,  and  ear-rings  in  mine  dbrs, 
and  a  beautiful  crown  upon  my  head  (Ezek. 
zvL  8  - 12).  Then  he  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  said,  Mercy,  come  after  me.  So  he  went 
up,  and  I  followed,  till  we  came  at  a  golden 
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gate.  Then  he  knocked;  and,  vhen  they 
within  had  opened,  the  man  went  in,  and  I 
followed  him  np  to  a  throne,  upon  which 
one  sat,  and  he  said  to  me,  Welcome,  daugh- 
ter. The  place  looked  bright  and  twinkling, 
like  the  stars,  or  rather  like  the  sun ;  and  I 
thought  that  I  saw  your  husband  there.  So 
I  awoke  from  my  dream.    But  did  I  laugh  ? 

Chr.  Laugh  !  ay,  and  well  you  might,  to 
see  yourself  so  well.  For  you  must  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  that  I  believe  it  was  a 
good  dream  ;  and  that,  as  you  have  begun  to 
find  the  first  part  true,  so  you  shall  find  the 
second  at  last  ''Qod  speaketh  once,  yea 
twice,  yet  man  perceiveth  it  not ;  in  a  dream, 
in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep 
falleth  upon  men,  in  slumberings  upon  the 
bed"  (Job  xxxiii  14-16).  We  need  not, 
when  abed,  lie  awake  to  talk  with  Qod; 
he  can  visit  us  while  we  sleep,  and  cause  us 
then  to  hear  his  voice.  Our  heart  ofttimes 
wakes  when  we  sleep ;  and  God  can  speak 
to  that,  either  by  words,  by  proverbs,  by 
sigxis  and  similitudes,  as  well  as  if  one  was 
awake. 

Mer.  Well,  I  am  glad  of  my  dream,  for  I 
hope  erelong  to  see  it  fulfilled,  to  the  mak- 
ing me  laugh  again. 

Chr.  I  think  it  is  now  high  time  to  rise, 
and  to  know  what  we  must  do. 

Mer,  Pray,  if  they  invite  us  to  stay 
awhile,  let  us  willingly  accept  of  the  offer. 
I  am  the  willinger  to  stay  awhile  here,  to 
grow  better  acquainted  with  these  maids. 
Methinks  Prudence,  Piety,  and  Charity  have 
very  comely  and  sober  countenances. 

Chr,  We  shall  see  what  they  will  do. 

So  when  they  were  up  and  ready,  they 
came  down,  and  they  asked  one  another 
of  their  rest,  and  if  it  was  comfortable  or 
not 

Mer.  Very  good,  said  Mercy ;  it  was  one 
of  the  best  night's  lodgings  that  ever  I  had 
in  my  life. 

Then  said  Prudence  and  Piety,  If  you  will 
be  persuaded  to  stay  here  awhile,  you  shall 
have  what  the  house  will  afford. 

Char.  Ay,  and  that  with  a  very  good  will, 
said  Charity. 

So  they  consented,  and  stayed  there  about 
a  month  or  above,  and  became  very  profit- 
able one  to  another.  And  because  Prudence 
would  see  how  Christiana  had  brought  up 
her  children,  she  asked  leave  of  her  to  cate- 


chise them.  So  she  gave  her  &ee  consent 
Then  she  began  at  the  youngest,  whose  name 
was  James. 

Prud.  And  she  said,  Come,  James,  canst 
thou  tell  me  who  made  thee ) 

Jamu,  Qod  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost 

Prud.  Good  boy.  And  canst  thou  tell 
me  who  saves  thee? 

James,  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Prud,  Good  boy  stilL  ButhowdotiiGod 
the  Father  save  thee  ? 

James,  By  his  grace. 

Prud.  How  doth  God  the  Son  save  thee  ? 

James.  By  his  righteousness,  death,  and 
blood,  and  life. 

Prud,  And  how  doth  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  save  thee? 

James.  By  his  illumination,  by  his  reno- 
vation, and  by  his  preservation. 

Then  said  Prudence  to  Christiana,  You 
are  to  be  commended  for  thus  bringing  np 
your  children.  I  suppose  I  need  not  ask 
the  rest  these  questions,  since  the  youngest 
of  them  can  answer  them  so  well.  I  wiU 
therefore  now  apply  myself  to  the  next 
youngest 

Prud.  Then  she  said.  Gome,  Joseph  (for 
his  name  was  Joseph),  will  you  let  me  cate- 
chise you  ? 

Jos.  With  all  my  heart 

Prud.  Whatisman? 

Jos.  A  reasonable  creatuve,  so  made  by 
God,  as  my  brother  said. 

Prud.  What  is  supposed  by  this  word, 
"saved"? 

Jos.  That  man,  by  sin,  has  brought  him- 
self into  a  state  of  captivity  and  nuseiy. 

Prud.  What  is  supposed  by  lus  being 
saved  by  the  Trinity? 

Jos.  That  Sin  is  so  great  and  mighty  a 
tyrant,  that  none  can  pull  us  out  of  his 
clutches  but  God  ;  and  that  God  is  so  good 
and  loving  to  man,  as  to  pull  him  indeed  out 
of  this  miserable  state. 

Prud,  What  is  Qod's  design  in  saving  poor 
men? 

Jos.  The  glorifying  of  his  name,  of  his 
grace  and  justice,  &c.,  and  the  everlastii^ 
happiness  of  his  creature. 

Prud.  Who  are  they  that  must  be  saved  ? 

Jos.  Those  that  accept  of  lus  salvation. 

Prud.  Qood  boy,  Joseph  ;  thy  mother  has 
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taught  thee  well,  asnd  thon  hast  beariLened 
onto  what  she  has  said  unto  thee. 

Then  said  Pnidenoe  to  Samuel  (who  waa 
the  eldest  but  one),  Oome,  Samuel,  aie  you 
irilling  tibat  I  should  catediiae  you  also  ? 

8am.  Yes,  fonooth,  if  you  please. 

Prud.  What  is  heaven  ? 

Sam.  A  place  and  state  most  blessed,  be- 
came Qod  dwelleth  theie. 

Ptal  Whatishell? 

Sam,  A  place  and  state  most  woful,  because 
it  is  the  dwelling-place  of  sin,  the  devil,  and 
death. 

Prvd,  Why  wouldst  thou  go  to  heaven  ? 

Sam.  That  I  may  see  €k)d,  and  serve  him 
vithout  weariness ;  that  I  may  see  Christ, 
and  love  him  everlastingly ;  that  I  may  have 
that  fulness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  me  that  I 
can  by  no  means  here  enjoy. 

Prud,  A  veiy  good  boy  also,  and  one  that 
has  kamed  welL 

Theu  she  addressed  herself  to  the  eldest, 
whose  name  was  Matthew ;  and  she  said  to 
him,  Come,  Matthew,  shall  I  ako  catechise 
jonl 

MatL  With  a  very  good  wilL 

Prud.  I  asik  then,  if  there  was  ever  any- 
thing that  bad  a  being  antecedent  to  or  be- 
fore Qodi 

ifo^  No,  for  God  is  eternal ;  nor  is  there 
anjthiDg,  except  himself  that  had  a  being 
until  the  beginning  of  the  first  day  :  *^  For  in 
six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth, 
the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is." 

Prud.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Bible  1 

MaU.  It  is  the  holy  word  of  Qod. 

iViid.  Is  there  nothing  written  therein 
hot  what  you  understand  1 

MatL  Yea  ;  a  great  deal 

IViid.  What  do  you  do  when  you  meet 
with  such  places  therein  that  you  do  not 
nndeTstandl 

MatL  I  think  God  is  wiser  than  I.  I 
pny  also  tiiat  he  wHl  please  to  let  me  know 
an  thoein  that  he  knows  wiU  be  for  my 
good. 

iViid,  How  believe  you  as  touching  the 
raoirection  of  the  dead  ? 

MatL  1  believe  they  shall  rise,  the  same 
that  was  buried ;  the  same  in  nature,  though 
not  in  ooiTuption.  And  I  believe  this  upon 
a  double  account :  First,  because  God  has 
promised  it ;  Secondly,  because  he  is  able  to 
perfoimit: 


Then  said  Prudence  to  the  boys,  You 
must  still  hearken  to  your  mother,  for  she 
can  learn  you  more.  You  must  also  dili- 
gently give  ear  to  what  good  talk  you 
shall  hear  from  others  ;  for  for  your  sakes  do 
they  speak  good  things,  Obs^e,  also,  and 
that  with  carefulness,  what  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  do  teach  you ;  but  especially  be 
much  in  the  meditation  of  that  book  that 
was  the  cause  of  your  flAther's  becoming  a 
pilgrim.  I,  for  my  part,  my  children,  will 
teach  you  what  I  can  while  you  are  here, 
and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  ask  me  ques- 
tions that  tend  to  godly  edifying. 

Now,  by  that  these  pilgrims  had  been  at 
this  place  a  week,  Mercy  had  a  visitor  that 
pretended  some  good-will  unto  her,  and  his 
name  was  Mr.  Brisk  ;  a  man  of  some  breed- 
ing, and  that  pretended  to  religion,  but  a 
man  that  stuck  very  close  to  the  world.  So 
he  came  once  or  twice  or  more  to  Mercy, 
and  offered  love  unto  her. 

Now  Mercy  was  of  a  &ir  countenance,  and 
therefore  the  more  alluring.  Her  mind  also 
was  to  be  always  busying  of  herself  in  doing  ; 
for  when  she  had  nothing  to  do  for  herself, 
she  would  be  making  hose  and  garments  for 
others,  and  would  bestow  them  upon  them 
that  had  need.  And  Mr.  Brisk,  not  knowing 
where  or  how  she  disposed  of  what  she  made, 
seemed  to  be  greaUy  taken,  for  that  he 
found  her  never  idle.  I  will  warrant  her  a 
good  housewife,  quoth  he  to  himself. 

Mercy  then  revealed  the  business  to  the 
maidens  that  were  of  the  house,  and  inquired 
of  them  concerning  him,  for  they  did  know 
him  better  than  she.  So  they  told  her  that 
he  was  a  veiy  busy  young  man,  and  one  that 
pretended  to  religion  ;  but  was,  as  they 
feared,  a  stranger  to  the  power  of  that  which 
was  good. 

Nay  then,  said  Mercy,  I  will  look  no  more 
on  him  ;  for  I  purpose  never  to  have  a  clog 
to  my  souL 

Prudence  then  replied,  that  there  needed 
no  great  matter  of  discouragement  to  be 
given  to  him  ;  for  continuing  so  as  she  had 
begun  to  do  for  the  poor  would  quickly  cool 
his  courage. 

So  the  next  time  he  comes,  he  finds  her  at 

her  old  work  armaking  of  things  for  the  poor. 

Then  said  he.  What!  always  at  it?    Yes, 

said  she,  either  for  myself  or  others.    And 

I  what  canst  thou  earn  a  day  1  quoth  he.    I 
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do  tiieee  tfain^  said  she,  **  that  I  may  be 
rich  in  good  workfl^  laying  up  in  stoie  a  good 
foundation  against  the  time  to  come,  that  I 
may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life  "  (1  Tim.  vL  17  ~ 
19).  Why,  prithee,  what  dost  thou  with  them? 
said  he.  Clothe  the  naked,  said  she.  With 
that  his  countenance  felL  So  he  forbore  to 
come  at  her  again.  And  when  he  was  asked 
the  reason  why,  he  said  that  Mercy  was  a 
pretty  lass,  but  troubled  with  ill  c<mdi- 
tions. 

When  he  had  left  her,  Prudence  said,  Did 
I  not  tell  thee  that  Mr.  Brisk  would  soon 
forsake  thee?  yea,  he  will  raise  up  an  ill 
report  of  thee  ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  pre> 
tence  to  religion,  and  his  seeming  lo^e  to 
Mercy,  yet  Mercy  and  he  are  of  tempeis  so 
different,  that  I  believe  they  will  never  come 
together. 

Mar.  I  might  have  had  husbands  afore 
now,  though  I  spake  not  of  it  to  any  ;  but 
they  were  such  as  did  not  like  my  conditions, 
though  never  did  any  of  them  find  laidt  with 
my  person.    So  they  and  I  coakl  not  agree. 

Prud.  Mercy  in  our  days  is  little  set  by, 
any  further  than  as  to  its  name  :  the  practice 
which  is  set  forth  by  thy  conditions  there 
are  but  few  that  can  Mde. 

Mer.  Well,  said  Mercy,  if  nobody  will 
have  me,  I  will  die  a  maid,  or  my  conditions 
shall  be  to  me  as  a  husband :  for  I  cannot 
change  my  nature  ;  and  to  have  one  that  lies 
cross  to  me  in  this,  that  I  purpose  never  to 
admit  of  as  long  as  I  live.  I  had  a  sister 
named  Bountiful,  that  was  married  to  one  of 
these  churls ;  but  he  and  she  could  never 
agree ;  but  because  my  sister  was  resolved  to 
do  as  she  had  begun,  that  is,  to  show  kindness 
to  the  poor,  therefore  her  husband  first  cried 
her  down  at  the  cross,  and  then  turned  her 
out  of  hiB  doors. 

Prud.  And  yet  he  was  a  professor,  I  war- 
rant you. 

Met.  Tes,  such  a  one  as  he  was,  and  of 
such  as  the  world  is  now  fiill :  but  I  am  for 
none  of  them  alL 

Now,  Matthew,  the  eldest  son  of  Christiana, 
fell  sick,  and  his  sickness  was  sore  upon  him, 
for  he  was  much  pained  in  his  bowels,  so  that 
he  was  with  it,  at  times,  pulled  as  it  were 
both  ends  together.  There  dwelt  also  not 
far  firom  thence  one  Mr.  Skill,  an  ancient 
and  well-approved  physician.  So  Christiana 
desired  it,  and  they  sent  for  him,  and  he 


came.  When  he  wbs  entered  the  room,  and 
had  a  little  observed  the  boy,  he  concluded 
that  he  was  sick  of  the  gripes.  Then  he  said 
to  his  mother.  What  diet  has  Matthew  of  late 
fed  upon  ?  Diet !  said  Christiana,  nothing 
but  that  which  is  wholesome.  The  physidan 
answered.  This  boy  has  been  tampering  with 
something  that  lies  in  his  maw  undigested, 
and  that  will  not  away  without  means.  And 
I  tell  you  that  he  must  be  purged,  or  elae  he 
will  die. 

Sam,  Then  said  Samuel,  Mother,  mother, 
what  was  that  which  my  brother  did  gather 
up  and  eat,  so  soon  as  we  were  come  from 
the  gate  that  Ib  at  the  head  of  this  way? 
You  know  that  there  was  an  orchard  on  tJie 
left  hand,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  and 
some  of  the  trees  hung  over  the  wall,  and 
my  brother  did  plash  and  eat. 

Chr,  True,  my  child,  said  Christiana,  ht 
did  take  thereof,  and  did  eat :  naughty  boy 
as  he  was,  I  did  chide  him,  and  yet  he  would 
eat  thereof. 

SkiU,  I  knew  he  had  eaten  something  that 
was  not  wholesome  food  ;  and  that  food,  to 
wit,  that  fruit,  is  even  the  most  hurtful  of 
alL  It  is  the  fruit  of  Beelzebub's  orchard. 
I  do  marvel  that  none  did  warn  you  of  it ; 
many  have  died  thereofl 

Chr.  Then  Christiana  began  to  cry ;  and 
she  said,  O  naughty  boy !  and,  O  careless 
mother !  what  shall  I  do  for  my  son  ? 

SkUL  Come,  do  not  be  too  much  dejected  ; 
the  boy  may  do  well  again,  but  he  must 
purge  and  vomit 

Chr.  Pray,  sir,  try  the  utmost  of  your 
skill  with  him,  whatever  it  costl. 

SkUL  Nay,  I  hope  I  shall  be  reasosiable. 
So  he  made  him  a  purge,  but  it  was  too 
weak  ;  it  was  said  it  was  made  of  the  blood 
of  a  goat,  the  ashes  of  a  heifer,  and  with 
some  of  the  juice  of  hyssop,  Ac.  (Heb.  x.  1  - 
4).  When  Mr.  Skill  had  seen  that  that  purge 
was  too  weak,  he  made  him  one  to  the 
purpose ;  it  was  made  «sb  cams  €t  sanguine 
ChrisH  (John  vi.  64>57;  Heb.  ix.  14) 
(you  know  physicians  give  strange  medicines 
to  their  patients)  :  and  it  was  made  up  into 
pills  with  a  promise  or  two,  and  a  propor- 
tionable quantity  of  salt  (Mark  ix.  49).  Now 
he  was  to  take  diem  three  at  a  time,  £e»ting, 
in  half  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  tears  oi 
repentance  (Zech.  xiL  10). 

When  this  potion  was  prepared  and  brought 
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to  the  bqjTy  be  wee  lottii  to  take  it»  though 
torn  vith  the  gripee  as  if  he  ahould  be 
piilled  in  pieces.  Come,  come,  said  the 
lihjBieiaii,  jou  must  t»ke  it  It  goes  against 
mj  stomach,  said  the  boj.  I  most  have  yon 
take  it,  said  his  soother.  I  shall  vomit  it  np 
Sguo,  said  the  boy.  Proy,  air,  said  Christiaiui 
to  Mz:  Skill,  how  does  it  taate  ?  It  has  no 
ill  taste,  said  the  doctor ;  and  with  that  she 
tooehed  one  of  the  piUs  with  the  tip  of  her 
tongue.  O  Matthew,  said  she,  this  potion 
k  sweeter  than,  honey.  If  thou  lovest  thy 
mother,  if  thou  lovest  thy  brothen^  if  thou 
lovest  Mercy,  if  thou  lovest  thy  life,  take  it 
So  with  much  ado^  after  a  short  prayer  for 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  it,  he  took  it,  and 
it  wiOQ^fr  kindly  with  him.  It  caused  him 
to  poige,  it  oansed  him  to  sleep  a^d  rest 
quietly;  it  put  him  into  a  fine  heat  and 
hzeathing  sweaty  and  did  quite  rid  him  of 
his  gripea.  So  in  a  little  time  he  got  iip^, 
and  walked  about  with  a  sta£^  and  would  go 
hom  room  to  room,  and  talk  with  Prudence, 
Piety,  and  Charity  of  his  distemper,  and 
how  be  was  healed. 

So  when  the  boy  was  healed*  Christiana 
asked  Mr.  Skill,  saying,.  Sir,  what  will  con- 
tent you  for  your  pains  and  care  to  and  of 
my  child  ?  And  he  said,  You  must  pay  the 
Ibster  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  accord- 
ing to  mles  made  in  that  case  and  provided 
(Heb.ziiL  11-15). 

Ckr.  But^  air,  said  she,  what  is  this  pill 
good  for  else  1 

SkUL  It  is  a  univeisal  pill;  it  is  good 
i^gMnst  all  the  diseases  that  pilgrims  are  in- 
cident to ;  and  when  it  is  well  prepared  it 
will  keq^  good,  time  out  of  mind. 

Chr,  Pray,  air,  make  me  up  twelve  boxes 
of  them ;  for  if  I  can  get  these^  I  will  never 
take  other  phyaic 

SkUL  These  pills  are  good  to  prevent  dis- 
eases, as  well  aa  to  cure  when  one  is  sick. 
Yea,  I  dare  say  it,  and  stand  to  it,  that  if  a 
man  will  but  use  this  physic  as  he  should  it 
will  make  him  live  forever  (John  vi  50). 
But,  good  Christiana,  thou  must  give  these 
piUs  no  other  way  but  as  I  have  prescribed ; 
ibr,  if  you  do,  they  will  do  no  good.  So  he 
gave  unto  Christiana  physic  for  herself^  and 
her  boys,  and  for  Mercy;  and  bid  Matthew 
tike  heed  how  he  ate  any  more  green  plums ; 
and  kissed  them  and  went  his  way. 

It  was  told  you  before,  that  Prudence  bid 


the  boys,  diat  if  at  any  time  they  would, 
they  should  ask  her  some  questions  that 
might  be  profitable,  and  aha  would  say  some- 
thing to  them. 

MaU,  Then  Matthew,  who  had  been  sick, 
asked  her,  Why,  for  the  most  party  physic 
should  be  bitter  to  our  palates  7 

Prud.  To  show  how  unwelcome  the  word 
of  God  and  the  effecto  thereof  are  toa carnal 
heart 

MaU.  Why  does  physic,  if  it  does  good, 
purge  and  cause  that  we  vomit  1 

Prud,  To  show  that  the  word,  when  it 
works  effectually,  cleanseth  the  heart  and 
mind.  For  look,  what  the  one  doth*to  the 
body,  the  other  doth  to  the  souL 

MatL  What  should  we  learn  by  seeing 
the  flame  of  our  fire  go  upwards ;  and  by 
seeing  the  beams  and  sweet  influences  of  the 
sun  strike  downwards  ? 

PnuL  By  the  going  up  of  the  fire  we  are 
taught  to  ascend  to  heaven  by  fervent  and 
hot  desires ;  and  by  the  sun'a  sending  his 
heat,  beams,  and  sweet  influences  downwawh, 
we  are  taught  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
though  high,  reacheth  down  with  his  grace 
and  love  to  us  below. 

MaU,  Where  have  the  douda  their  wa- 
ter? 

Fivd.  Out  of  the  sea. 

MaU,  What  may  we  learn  from  that  Y 

Prud,  That  ministers  should  fietch  their 
doctrine  from  QodL 

Mait  Why  do  they  empty  themaelvea 
upon  the  earth  ? 

Frvd,  To  show  that  ministers  should  give 
out  what  they  know  of  Qod  to  the  world. 

MaU.  Why  is  the  rainbow  caused  by  the 
sun? 

PrucL  To  show  that  the  covenant  of  God's 
grace  is^confirmed  to  us  in  Christ 

MaU,  Why  do  the  springs  come  from  the 
sea  to  us  through  the  eiffth  ? 

Prud.  To  show  that  the  grace  of  God 
comes  to  us  through  the  body  of  Christ 

M(M.  Why  do  some  of  the  springs  rise 
out  of  the  tope  of  the  hi^^  hills  ? 

Prud,  To  show  that  the  Spirit  of  grace 
shall  spring  up  in  some  that  are  great  and 
mighty,  as  well  as  in  many  that  are  poor  and 
low. 

MaU,  Why  doth  the  fire  £asten  upon  the 
candle-wick  ? 

Prud.  To  show  that  unless  grace  doth 
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kindle  upon  the  hearty  there  will  be  no  true 
light  of  life  in  lu. 

Matt,  Why  is  the  wick  and  taUow  and  all 
spent  to  maintain  the  light  of  the  candle  ? 

Prud.  To  show  that  body  and  sonl  and 
all  should  be  at  the  service  of^  and  spend 
themselves  to  maintain  in  good  condition 
that  grace  of  Qod  that  is  in  us. 

Matt.  Why  doth  the  pelican  pierce  her 
own  breast  with  her  bill? 

Prud.  To  nourish  her  young  ones  with 
her  blood  ;  and  thereby  to  show  that  Christy 
the  blessed,  so  loveth  his  young,  his  people^ 
as  to  save  them  from  death  by  his  blood. 

Matt.  What  may  one  learn  by  hearing  the 
cock  crow? 

Prud.  Leaiii  to  remember  Peter's  sin  and 
Peter's  r^ntance.  The  cock's  crowing  shows 
also  that  day  is  coming  on:  let  then  the 
crowing  of  the  cock  put  thee  in  mind  of  that 
last  and  terrible  day  of  judgment 

Now,  about  this  time  their  month  was  out ; 
wherefore  they  signified  to  those  of  the  house 
that  it  was  conyenient  for  them  to  up  and  be 
goij%.  Then  said  Joseph  to  his  moAer,  It 
is  convenient  that  you  forget  not  to  send  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Interpreter,  to  pray  him  to 
grant  that  Mr.  Great-heart  should  be  sent 
imto  us,  that  he  may  be  our  conductor  the 
rest  of  the  way.  Good  boy,-  said  she,  I  had 
almost  foigot  So  she  drew  up  a  petition, 
and  prayed  Mr.  Watchful,  the  porter,  to  send 
it  by  some  fit  man  to  her  good  Mend,  Mr. 
Interpreter ;  who,  when  it  was  come,  and  he 
had  seen  the  contents  of  the  petition,  said  to 
the  messenger,  Go  tell  them  tiiat  I  will  send 
him. 

When  the  fiimily  where  Christiana  was 
saw  that  they  had  a  purpose  to  go  forward, 
they  called  die  whole  house  together,  to  give 
thanks  to  their  King  for  sending  of  them 
such  profitable  guests  as  these.  Which  done, 
they  said  to  Christiana,  And  shall  we  not 
show  thee  something,  according  as  our  cus- 
tom is  to  do  to  pilgrims,  on  which  thou  may- 
est  meditate  when  thou  art  upon  the  way  ? 
So  they  took  Christiana,  her  children,  and 
Mercy  into  the  closet,  and  showed  them  one 
of  the  apples  that  Eve  did  eat  of^  and  that 
she  also  did  give  to  her  husband,  and  that 
for  the  eating  of  which  they  both  were 
turned  out  of  Paradise  ;  and  asked  her  what 
she  thought  that  was.  Then  Christiana  said, 
It  is  food  or  poison,  I  know  not  which.    So 


they  opened  the  matter  to  her,  and  she  held 
up  her  hands  and  wondered  (Gen.  iiL  6 ; 
Rom.  viL  24). 

Then  they  had  her  to  a  place,  and  showed 
her  Jacob's  ladder  (Gen.  xxviiL  12).  Now 
at  that  time  there  were  some  angels  ascend- 
ing upon  it  So  Christiana  looked  and 
looked,  to  see  the  angels  go  up  ;  and  so  did 
the  rest  of  the  company.  Then  they  were 
goii^  into  another  place  to  show  them  some- 
thing eke ;  but  James  said  to  his  mother, 
Pray  bid  them  stay  here  a  little  longer,  far 
this  is  a  curious  sight  So  they  turned 
again,  and  stood  feeding  their  eyes  with  this 
so  pleasant  a  prospect  (John  L  51). 

After  this  they  had  them  into  a  place 
where  did  hang  up  a  golden  anchor.  So 
they  bid  Christiana  take  it  down  ;  for,  said 
they,  you  shall  have  it  with  you,  for  it  is  of 
absolute  necessity  that  you  should,  that  you 
may  lay  hold  of  that  within  the  veil,  and 
stand  steadfiast,  in  case  you  should  meet  with 
turbulent  weather.  So  they  were  gkd  there- 
of (Heb.  vi.  19). 

Then  they  took  them,  and  had  them  to 
the  mount  upon  which  Abraham,  our  father, 
had  offered  up  Isaac,  his  son,  and  showed 
them  the  altar,  the  wood,  the  fire,  and  the 
knife;  for  they  remain  to  be  seen  to  this 
very  day  (Gen.  xxii.  9).  When  they  had 
seen  it,  they  held  up  their  hands  and  blessed 
themselves,  and  said,  0  what  a  man  for  love 
to  his  Master,  and  for  denial  to  himself,  was 
Abraham! 

After  they  had  showed  them  all  these 
things.  Prudence  took  them  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  stood  a  pair  of  excellent  viigin- 
als :  so  she  played  upon  them,  and  turned 
what  she  had  showed  them  into  this  excel- 
lent song,  saying :  — 

Eve*s  apple  we  have  showed  yon. 

Of  that  be  you  aware  : 
Yoa  have  seen  Jacob's  ladder  too, 

Upon  which  angels  are. 

An  anchor  yon  reoeiTM  have ; 

But  let  not  these  suffice. 
Until,  with  Ab'ram,  you  have  gave 

Your  best  a  sacrifice. 

Now  about  this  time  one  knocked  at  the 
door;  so  the  porter  opened,  and,  behold, 
Mr.  Great-heart  was  there.  But  when  he 
was  come  in,  what  joy  was  there  !  for  it 
came  now  afresh  again  into  their  minds  how 
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Vot  a  while  ago  be  bad  skm  old  Qrim 
Bloody-man,  the  giant,  and  bad  delivered 
them  from  the  liona. 

Then  said  Mr.  Gieat-heaii  to  ChristiBna 
and  to  Meicy,  My  Lord  baa  sent  each  of  you 
a  bottle  of  wine,  and  alao  some  parched  com, 
together  -with  a  couple  of  pomegranates  ;  be 
has  also  sent  the  boys  some  ftgi  and  raisinfl 
to  re&egh  you  in  your  way. 

Thai  they  addressed  Uiemselves  to  their 
jcNimejr ;  and  Prudence  and  Piety  went  along 
with  ^lem.    When  they  came  at  the  gate, 
Chiialiana  asked  the  porter  if  any  of  late 
weat  byt    He  said,  No;  only  one,  some 
time  since,  who  also  told  me  that  of  late 
there  had  been  a  great  robbeiy  committed  on 
the  King's  highway,  as  you  go  :  but,  be  said, 
the  thieves  are  tiiken,  and  will  shortly  be 
tried  for  their  lives.    Then  Christiatia  and 
Mercy   were   afraid;  but    Matthew    said, 
Mother,  fear  nothing,  as  long  as  Mr.  Qreat- 
heart  is  to  go  with  us,  and  be  our  conductor. 
Then  said  Christiana  to  the  porter.  Sir,  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  all  the  kindnesses 
that  you  have  showed  me  since  I  came  hith- 
er ;  and  also  for  that  you  have  been  so  lov- 
ing and  kind  to  my  diildren.    I  know  not 
how  to  gratify  your  kindness  :   wherefore, 
pray,  as  a  token  of  my  respects  to  you,  ac- 
cept of  this  small  mite.    So  she  put  a  gold 
ai^el  in  his  hand  ;  and  he  made  her  a  low 
obeisance^  and  said.  Let  thy  garments  be 
always  wMte,  and  let  thy  h^  want  no 
ointment    Let  Mercy  live,  and  not  die,  and 
let  not  her  works  be  few.    And  to  the  boys 
he  said,  Doyou  fly  youthful  lusts,  and  follow 
after  godliness  with  them  that  are  grave  and 
'Wise ;  so  shall  you  put  gladness  into  your 
mother's  heart  and  -obtain  praise  of  all  that 
ate  sober-minded.     So  they  thanked  the 
porter,  and  departed. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  they  went 
forward  until  they  were  come  to  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  where  Piety,  bethinking  herself,  cried 
out,  Alas  !  I  have  forgot  what  I  intended  to 
bestow  upon  Christiana  and  her  compan- 
ions ;  1  will  go  back  and  feteh  it  So  she 
ran  and  fetched  it  While  she  was  gone, 
Christiana  thought  she  heard  in  a  grove,  a 
little  way  off  on  the  right  hand,  a  most 
curious,  melodious  note,  with  words  much 
like  these :  — 


'\i~ 


nmra^  all  my  life  thy  favor  Is 
So  fnaaklj  ahow'd  to  me, 


That  in  thy  house  forsfBrmofS 
My  dwelling-place  shall  be. 

And,  listening  still,  she  thought  she  heard 
another  answer  it  saying :  — 

For  why  f    The  Lord  our  God  is  good ; 

His  mercy  is  foroTer  sure ; 
His  truth  at  all  times  firmly  stood, 

And  shall  fh>m  age  to  age  endure. 

So  Christiana  asked  Prudence  what  it  was 
that  made  those  curious  notes.  They  are, 
said  she,  our  country  birds  :  they  sing  these 
notes  but  seldom,  except  it  be  at  the  spring, 
when  the  flowers  appear  and  the  sun  shines 
warm  ;  and  then  you  may  hear  them  all  day 
long  (Song  ii  11, 12).  I  often,  said  she,  go 
out  to  hear  them ;  we  also  ofttimes  keep 
them  tame  in  our  house.  They  are  very 
fine  company  for  us  when  we  are  melan- 
choly ;  idso  they  make  the  woods  and 
groves  and  solitary  places  desirous  to  be  in. 

By  this  time  Piety  was  come  again ;  so 
she  said  to  Christiana,  Loqk  here,  I  have 
brought  thee  a  scheme  of  all  those  things 
that  thou  hast  seen  at  our  house,  upon 
which  thou  mayest  look  when  thou  findest 
thyself  forgetful,  and  call  those  things  again 
to  remembrance  for  thy  edification  and  com- 
fort 


CHAPTER  VL 

THB  VALLEY  OF  HUMILIATION. 

Now  they  began  to  go  down  the  hill  into 
the  Valley  of  Humiliation.  It  was  a  steep 
hill,  and  the  way  was  slippery ;  but  they 
were  very  careful,  so  they  got  down  pretty 
welL  When  they  were  down  in  the  valley, 
Piety  said  to  Cluistiana,  This  is  the  place 
where  Christian  your  husband  met  with  the 
foul  fiend  Apollyon,  and  where  they  had  that 
dreadful  fight  that  they  had  :  I  know  you 
cannot  but  have  heard  thereofl  But  be  of 
good  courage  ;  as  long  as  you  have  here  ^. 
Great-heart  to  be  your  guide  and  conductor, 
we  hope  you  will  fare  the  better.  So  when 
these  two  had  conmiitted  the  pilgrims  unto 
the  conduct  of  their  guide,  he  went  forward, 
and  they  went  after. 

Great  Then  said  Mr.  Qreat-heart,  We 
need  not  be  so  afraid  of  this  valley  ;  for  here 
is  nothing  to  hurt  us,  unless  we  procure  it 
to  ourselves.  It  is  true,  Christian  did  here 
meet  with  ApoUyon,  with  whom  he  had  also 
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a  aore  combat ;  but  that  6ay  was  the  fruit 
of  those  slips  that  he  got  in  his  going  down 
the  hill ;  for  they  that  get  slips  there  most 
look  for  combats  here.  And  hence  it  is  that 
this  valley  has  got  so  hard  a  name.  For  the 
common  people,  when  they  hear  that  some 
frightful  thing  has  befallen  such  a  one  in 
such  a  place,  are  of  an  ophiion  that  that 
place  is  haunted  with  some  foul  fiend  or  evil 
spirit ;  when,  alas  1  it  is  for  the  fruit  of 
their  doing  that  such  things  do  befall  them 
there. 

This  Valley  of  Humiliation  is  of  itself  as 
fruitful  a  place  as  any  the  crow  flies  over ; 
and  I  am  persuaded,  if  we  could  hit  upon  it, 
we  might  find  somewhere  hereabouts  some- 
thing that  might  give  us  an  account  why 
Chiistian«was  so  hardly  beset  in  this  place. 

Then  James  said  to  his  mother,  Lo,  yon- 
der stands  a  pillar,  and  it  looks  as  if  some- 
thing was  written  thereon ;  let  us  go  and  see 
what  it  19.  So  they  went,  and  found  there 
written.  Let  Christian's  slips  before  he  came 
hither,  and  the  battles  that  he  met  with  in 
this  place,  be  a  warning  to  those  that  come 
after. 

Lo,  said  their  guide,  did  not  I  tell  you 
that  there  was  something  hereabouts  that 
would  give  intimation  of  the  reason  why 
Christian  was  so  hard  beset  in  this  place  ? 
Then,  turning  himself  to  Christiana,  he  said. 
No  disparagement  to  Christian,  more  than 
to  many  others  whose  hap  and  lot  it  was. 
For  it  is  easier  going  up  than  down  this  hill; 
and  that  can  be  said  but  of  few  hills  in  all 
these  parts  of  the  world.  But  we  will  leave 
the  good  man,  he  is  at  rest ;  he  also  had  a 
brave  victory  over  his  enemy :  let  Him 
grant  that  dwelleth  above,  that  we  fare  no 
worse,  when  we  come  to  be  tried,  than  he. 
But  we  will  come  again  to  this  Valley  of 
Humiliation.  It  iB  the  best  and  most  fruit- 
ful piece  of  ground  in  all  these  parts.  It  is 
fat  ground;  and,  as  you  see,  conristeth 
much  in  meadows ;  and  if  a  man  was  to 
come  here  in  summer-time,  as  we  do  now, 
if  he  knew  not  anything  before  thereof,  and 
if  he  also  delighted  himself  in  the  sight  of 
his  eyes,  he  might  see  that  that  would  be 
delightfiil  to  him.  Behold  how  green  this 
valley  is ;  also  how  beautified  with  lilies 
(Song  ii.  1).  I  have  also  known  many 
laboring  men  that  have  got  good  estates  in 
this  Valley  of  Humiliation  (for  <<Qod  resist- 


ed the  profid,  but  gives  more,  more  gtice 
to  the  humble,''  James  iv.  6 ;  1  Pet  v.  5)*, 
for  indeed  it  is  a  very'  frnitful  soil,  and  doth 
bring  forth  by  handfols.  Some  also  have 
wished  that  the  next  way  to  their  Father^ 
house  were  here,  that  they  might  be  troub- 
led no  more  with  either  hills  or  mountains 
to  go  over :  but  the  way  is  the  way,  and 
there  is  an  end. 

Now,  as  they  were  going  along,  and  talk- 
ing, they  espied  a  boy  feeding  his  Tather't 
sheep.  The  boy  was  in  very  mean  dothes, 
but  of  a  very  fresh  and  well-favored  counte- 
nance ;  and  as  he  sat  by  himself^  he  sang. 
Hark,  said  Mr.  Great-heart,  to  what  tiie 
shepherd's  boy  saith ;  so  they  hearkened, 
and  he  said  :  — 

He  that  la  down  needs  fear  no  fall ; 

He  that  is  low,  nopiide ; 
He  that  is  humble  ever  shall 

Have  God  to  be  bis  guide. 

I  am  content  with  what  I  have. 

Little  be  it^  or  much ; 
And,  Lord,  contentment  still  I  crave^ 

Becaoae  thou  aaveat  soeh. 

Fulness  to  such  a  boiden  ia. 

That  go  on  pilgrimage  ; 
Here  little,  and  hereafter  bliss. 

Is  best  from  age  to  age. 

Then  said  the  guide.  Do  you  hear  him  f 
I  will  dare  to  say  that  this  boy  lives  a  mer- 
rier life,  and  wears  more  of  that  herb  called 
hearts s-ease  in  his  bosom,  than  he  that  is  clad 
in  silk  and  velvet  But  we  wOl  proceed  in 
our  discourse. 

In  this  valley  our  Lord  formerly  had  his 
country  house.  He  loved  much  to  be  here  ; 
he  loved  also  to  walk  these  meadows,  for  he 
found  the  air  was  pleasant.  Besides,  here  a 
man  shall  be  free  from  the  noise  and  from 
the  hurryings  of  this  life.  All  states  are 
fall  of  noise  and  confrision,  only  the  Valley 
of  Humiliation  is  that  empty  and  solitary 
placa  Here  a  man  shall  not  be  so  let  and 
hindered  in  his  contemplation  as  in  other 
places  he  is  apt  to  be.  This  is  a  valley  that 
nobody  walks  in  but  those  that  love  a  pil- 
grim's life.  And  though  Christian  had  the 
hard  hap  to  meet  here  with  Apollyon,  and 
to  enter  with  him  a  brisk  encounter,  yet  I 
must  teU  you,  that  in  former  times  men 
have  met  with  angels  here,  have  found  pearla 
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Aefc,  and  bave  in  this  place  foond  the  words 
of  life  (H06.  JoL  4y  5). 

Did  I  Bay  our  Lord  had  here  in  former 
daj9  his  country  house,  and  that  he  loved 
hae  to  walk  ?  I  will  add,  in  this  place,  and 
to  the  people  that  live  and  trace  these 
gzoondBy  he  haa  left  a  yearly  revenue,  to  he 
luthfully  paid  them  at  certain  seasons,  for 
their  maintenance  hy  the  way,  and  for  their 
farther  encotmgement  to  go  on  in  their  pil- 
grunage  (Matt.  xL  29). 

Sam..  Now,  as  they  went  on,  Samuel  said 
to  Mr.  Great-heart,  Sir,  I  perceive  that  in 
this  valley  my  father  and  ApoUyon  had 
their  battle  ;  but  whereabout  was  the  fight  ? 
for  I  perceive  this  valley  is  laige. 

GreaL    Tour  father  had  that  battle  with 
Apollyon  at  a  place  yonder  before  us,  in  a 
narrow  paaaage,  just  beyond  Forgetfnl  Green. 
And,  indeed,  that  place  is  the  most  danger- 
ous place  in  all  these  parts ;  for  if  at  any 
time  the  pi^^rims  meet  with  any  brunt,  it  is 
when   they  foiget  what  favors  they  have 
reo^ved,   and   how  unworthy  they  are  of 
them.     This  is  the  place,  also,  where  others 
have  been  hard  put  to  it. — But  more  of  the 
place  when  we  are  come  to  it ;  for  I  per- 
soade  myself  that  to  this  day  there  remains 
either  some  sign  of  the  battle,  or  some  monu- 
n^ent  to  testily  that  such  a  battle  there  was 
fought 

Mer.  Then  said  Mer^,  I  think  I  am  as 
well  in  this  valley  as  I  have  been  anywhere 
else  in  aU  our  journey.  The  place,  methinks, 
suits  with  my  spirit.  I  love  to  be  in  such 
places  where  there  is  no  rattling  with 
coaches,  nor  rumbling  with  wheels.  Me- 
thinks here  one  may,  without  much  moles- 
tation, he  thinking- what  he  is,  whence  he 
came,  what  he  has  done,  and  to  what  the 
King  has  called  him.    Here  one  may  think, 


and  break  at  heart,  and  melt  in  on^s  spirit, 

until  one's  eyes  become  ''  like  the  fish-pools 

in  Ueshbon''  (Song  vii.  4).    They  that  go 

rightly  through  this  ^  Valley  of  Baca  make 

it  a  well;  the  rain"  that  Qod  sends  down 

\     from  heaven-  upon  them  that  are  here  '*  also 

I    fiUeth  the  pools"  (Ps.  Izxziv.  6,  7).    This 

I     valley  is  that  from  whence  also  the  King 

I    win  give  to  his  their  vineyards  (Hos.  ii 

I     15) ;  and  they  that  go  through  it  shall  sing, 

I    Si  Christian  did,  for  all  he  met  with  Apol- 

I    Ijon. 

1      OnaL  It  is  tme,  aaid  their  guide.    I  have 


gone  through  this  valley  many  a  time,  and 
never  was  better  than  when  here.  I  have 
also  been  a  conductor  to  several  pUgrims, 
and  they  have  confessed  the  same.  ''To 
this  man  will  I  look,"  saith  the  King,  **  even 
to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit, 
and  trembleth  at  my  word  "  (Isa.  Izvi.  2). 

Now  they  were  come  to  the  place  where 
the  afore-mentioned  battle  was  foaght.  Then 
said  the  guide  to  Christiana,  her  children, 
snd  Mercy,  This  is  the  place  ;  on  this  ground 
Christian  stood,  and  up  there  came  Apollyon 
against  him.  And  look,  did  I  not  tdl  you  ? 
here  is  some  of  your  husband's  blood  upon 
these  stones  to  this  day  !  Behold,  also,  how 
here  and  there  are  yet  to  be  seen  upon  the 
place  some  of  the  shivers  of  ApoUyon's 
broken  darts.  See  also  how  they  did  beat 
the  ground  with  their  feet  as  they  fought,  to 
make  good  their  places  against  each  other ; 
.how,  also,  with  their  by-blows,  they  did 
split  the  very  stones  in  pieces.  Verily,  Chris- 
tian did  here  play  the  man,,  and  showed  him- 
self as  stout  as  oonld,  had  he  been  here,  even 
Hercules  himselL  When  Apollyon  was  beat, 
he  made  his  retreat  to  the  next  valley,  that 
is  called  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
unto  which  we  shall  come  anon. 

Lo,  yonder  also  stands  a  monimient,  on 
which  is  engraven  this  battle,  and  Christian's 
victory,  to  his  fame  throughout  all  ages.  So, 
because  it  stood  just  on  the  wayside  before 
them,  they  stepped  to  it,  and  read  the  writ- 
ing, which,  woid  for  word,  was  this :  — 

Hard  by  here  was  a  battle  fought, 
Most  strange,  and  yet  most  troe : 

Christian  and  Apollyon  sought 
Each  other  to  sabdne. 

The  man  so  bravely  played  the  mm. 

He  made  the  fiend  to  fly ; 
Of  which  a  monument  I  stand. 

The  same  to  testify. 

When  they  had  passed  by  this  place,  they 
came  upon  the  borders  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death  ;  and  this  valley  was  longer  it\tai  the 
other  ;  a  place,  also,  most  strangely  haunted 
with  evil  things,  as  many  are  able  to  testify  : 
but  these  women  and  children  went  the 
better  through  it,  because  they  had  daylight, 
and  because  Mr.  Great-heart  was  their  con- 
ductor. 

When  they  were  entered  upon  this  valley, 
they  thought  that  they  heard  a  groaning,  as 
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of  dead  men, — a  very  great  groaning.  They 
thought,  also,  that  they  did  hear  words  of 
lamentation,  spoken  as  of  some  in  extreme 
torment.  These  things  made  the  boys  to 
quake,  the  women  also  looked  pale  and 
wan ;  but  their  guide  bid  them  be  of  good 
comfort 

So  they  went  on  a  little  further,  and  they 
thought  that  they  felt  the  ground  begin  to 
shake  under  them,  as  if  some  hollow*  place 
was  there ;  th^  heard  also  a  kind  of  hissing, 
as  of  serpents,  but  nothing  as  yet  appeared. 
Then  said  the  boys,  Are  we  not  yet  at  the 
end  of  this  doleful  place  ?  But  the  guide 
also  bid  them  be  of  good  courage,  and  look 
well  to  their  feet,  lest  haply,  said  he,  you 
be  taken  in  some  snare. 

Now  James  began  to  be  sick,  but  I  think 
the  cause  thereof  was  fear ;  so  his  mother 
gave  him  some  of  that  glass  of  spirits  that 
she  had  given  her  at  the  Interpreter's  house, 
and  three  of  the  pills  that  Mr.  Skill  had 
prepared ;  and  the  boy  began  to  reyive. 
Thus  they  went  on,  till  they  came  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  valley ;  and  then  Chris-' 
tiana  said,  Methinks  I  see  something  yonder 
upon  the  road  before  us  ;  a  thing  of  such  a 
shape,  such  as  I  have  not  seen.  Then  said 
Joseph,  Mother,  what  is  it  ?  An  ugly  thing, 
child,  an  ugly  thing,  said  she.  But,  mother, 
what  is  it  like  ?  said  he.  It  is  Uke  I  cannot 
tell  what,  said  she.  And  now  it  was  but  a 
little  way  off.    Then  said  she.  It  is  nigh. 

Well,  well,  said  Mr.  Great-heart,  let  them 
that  are  most  afraid  keep  close  to  me.  So 
the  fiend  came  on,  and  the  conductor  met 
it;  but  when  it  was  just  come  to  him,  it 
vanished  to  all  their  sights.  Then  remem- 
bered they  what  had  been  said  some  time 
ago,  '*  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from 
you"  (James  iv.  7). 

They  went  therefore  on,  as  being  a  little 
refreshed  ;  but  they  had  not  gone  far,  before 
Mercy,  looking  behind  her,  saw,  as  she 
thought)  something  most  like  a  lion,  and  it 
came  a  great  padding  pace  after ;  and  it  had 
a  hollow  voice  of  roaring ;  and  at  every  roar 
that  it  gave  it  made  all  the  valley  echo,  and 
their  hearts  to  ache,  save  the  heart  of  him 
that  was  their  guide.  So  it  came  up ;  and 
Mr.  Great-heart  went  behind,  and  put  the 
pilgrims  all  before  him.  The  lion  also  came 
on  apace,  and  Mr.  Great-heart  addressed 
himself  to  give  him  battle.    But  when  he 


saw  that  it  was  determined  that  resistance 
should  be  made,  he  also  drew  back  and 
came  no  further  (I  Peter  v.  8,  9). 

Then  they  went  on  again,  and  their  con- 
ductor did  go  before  them,  till  they  came  at 
a  place  where  was  cast  up  a  pit  tiie  whole 
breadth  of  the  way ;  and  before  they  could 
be  prepared  to  go  over  that^  a  great  mist  and 
darkness  fell  upon  them,  so  that  they  could 
not  see.  Then  said  the  pilgrims,  Alks !  now 
what  shall  we  do  1  But  their  guide  made 
answer.  Fear  not ;  stand  still,  and  see  what 
an  end  will  be  put  to  this  also.  So  they 
stayed  there,  because  their  path  was  marred. 
They  then  also  thought  that  they  did  hear 
more  apparently  the  noise  and  rushing  of 
the  enemies ;  the  fire,  also,  and  smoke  of  the 
pit,  wds  much  easier  to  be  discerned.  Then 
said  Christiana  to  Mercy,  Now  I  see  what  my 
poor  husband  went  through.  I  have  heard 
much  of  this  place,  but  I  never  was  here 
before  now.  Poor  man  I  he  went  here  all 
alone  in  the  ni^t ;  he  had  night  almost 
quite  through  the  way ;  also  these  fiends 
were  busy  about  him,  as  if  they  would  have 
torn  him  in  pieces.  Many  have  spoken  of  it^ 
but  none  can  tell  what  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death  should  mean,  until  they 
come  in  it  themselves.  "  The  heart  knowelJx 
its  own  bitterness ;  and  a  stranger  doth  not 
intermeddle  with  its  joy"  (Ptov.  ziv.  10). 
To  be  here  is  a  fearful  thing. 

Or$at,  This  is  like  doing  business  in  great 
waters,  or  like  going  down  into  the  deep  ; 
this  is  like  being  in  the  heart  of  the  sea, 
and  like  going  down  to  the  bottoms  of  the 
mountains ;  now  it  seems  as  if  the  ear^ 
with  its  bars,  were  about  us  forever.  But 
''  let  them  that  walk  in  darkness,  and  have 
no  light,  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
stay  upon  their  God  "  (Isa.  L  10).  For  my 
part,  as  I  have  told  you  already,  I  have  gone 
often  through  this  valley,  and  have  been 
much  harder  put  to  it  than  now  I  am,  and 
yet  you  see  I  am  alive.  I  would  not  boast, 
for  that  I  am  not  mine  own  saviour  ;  but  I 
trust  we  shall  have  a  good  deliverance. 
Come,  let  us  pray  for  light  to  Him  that  can 
lighten  our  darkness,  and  that  can  rebuke, 
not  only  these,  but  all  the  satans  in  helL 

So  they  cried  and  prayed,  and  Gk)d  sent 
light  and  deliverance  ;  for  there  was  now  no 
let  in  their  way,  no,  not  there  where  but  now 
they  were  stopped  with  a  pit     Yet  they 
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irere  not  got  thzoog^  tibeyalley ;  io  they 
vent  on  still,  and,  beludd,  great  stinka  and 
loathsome  amellsy  to  the  great  annoyance  of 

Then  nid  Mercy  to  ChxiiEitianay  There  ia 
ftoi  tach  pleasant  being  here  as  at  the  gate, 
or  at  the  Interpreter's,  or  at  the  house  where 
ve  lay  last. 

0,  but,  said  one  of  the  boys,  it  is  not  so 
lad  to  go  throng^  here,  as  it  is  to  abide  here 
always  ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  one  leason 
why  we  must  go  this  way  to  the  house 
prepoied  for  us^  is,  that  our  home  mi^t  be 
Bade  the  sweets  to  us. 

Weil  said,  Samuel,  quoth  the  guide ;  thou 
bast  now  spokm  like  a  man.  Why,  if  ever 
I  get  out  here  again,  said  the  boy,  I  think  I 
dull  prize  lig^t  and  good  way  better  than  ever 
I  did  in  all  my  life.  Then  said  the  guide, 
We  shall  be  out  by  and  by. 

80  on  they  went,  and  Joseph  said.  Cannot 
ve  see  to  the  end  of  this  yalley  as  yet? 
Then  said  the  guide,  Look  to  your  feet,  for 
ve  shall  presently  be  am^ng  the  snares.    So 
they  looked  to  their  feet,  and  went  on  ;  but 
they  were  troubled  much  with  the  snares, 
Kow,  when  they  were  come  among  the  snaxes, 
Aey  espied  a  man  cast  into  the  ditch  on  the  left 
hand,  with  his  flesh  all  rent  and  torn.    Then 
and  the  guide,  That  is  one  Heedless,  that 
vas  a-going  this  way  :  he  has  lain  there  a 
great  while.    There  was  one  Take-heed  with 
Urn  when  he  was  taken  and  slain,  but  he 
9KKptd  iheir  hands.    You  cannot  imagine 
how  many  are  killed  hereabout ;  and  yet 
sen  ass  so  fooli^y  Tentnrous  as  to  set 
.  out  lightly  on  pilgriinage,  and  to  come  with- 
out a  giudeL    Poor  Cfaxistian  !  it  was  a  won- 
der that  he  here   eBc^>ed.     But  he  was 
heiored  of  his  God :  idso  he  had  a  good 
heart  of  his  own,  or  else  he  could  nerer  haye 
done  it. 

Now  they  drew  towards  the  end  of  the 
vay ;  and  juet  where  Christian  had  seen  the 
esre  when  he  went  by,  oat  thenoe  came  forth 
Uau],  a  gtant.  This  Haul  did  use  to  spoil 
joong  pilgrims  with  sophiatiy ;  and  he 
called  Qieat-heart  by  his  name,  and  said 
ottlo  him,  How  many  times  have  yon  been 
forbidden  to  do  these  things?  Tlten  said 
Mr.  Gieat-heart,  What  things?  Whatthings! 
^Qoth  the  giant ;  yon  know  what  things  ; 
but  I  will  pat  on  end  to  your  trade  But 
pny,  said  Hr.  Oieat-heart^  before  we  iidl  to 
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it,  let  us  understand  wherefore  we  must 
fight.  (Now  the  women  and  children  stood 
trembling,  and  knew  not  what  to  da)  Quoth 
the  giant.  You  rob  the  country,  and  rob  it 
with  the  worst  of  thefts.  These  are  but 
generals,  said  Mr.  Great-heart ;  come  to 
particulars,  man. 

Then  said  the  giant,  Thou  practisest  the 
craft  of  a  kidnapper ;  thon  gathesest  up 
women  and  children,  and  carriest  them  into 
a  strange  country,  to  the  weakening  of  my 
master^s  kingdom.  But  now  Great-heart 
replied,  I  am  a  senrant  of  the  God  of  heaven  ; 
my  business  is  to  persuade  sinners  to  re- 
pentance. I  am  commanded  to  do  my  en- 
deavor to  turn  men,  women,  and  children, 
"  from  darkness  to  li^it,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God'' ;  and  if  tlus  be  indeed 
the  ground  of.  thy  quarrel,  let  ns  fall  to  it  as 
soon  as  thou  wilt. 

Then  the  giant  came  up,  and  Mr.  Great- 
heart  went  to  meet  him ;  and,  as  he  went,  he 
drew  his  sword  ;  but  the  giant  had  a  cluK 
Soy  without  more  ado,  they  fell  to  it,  and  at 
the  first  blow  the  giant  struck  Mr.  Great- 
heart  down  upon  one  of  his  knees.  With 
that  the  women  and  children  cried  out.  So 
Mr.  Great-heart,  recovering  himself,  laid 
about  him  in  full  lusty  manner,  and  gave 
the  giant  a  woond  in  his  arm.  Thus  he 
fou|^t  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  to  that  height 
of  heat,  that  Uie  breath  came  out  of  the 
gianf  s  nostrils  as  the  heat  doth  out  of  a 
boiling  caldron. 

Then  they  sat  down  to  rest  them,  but  Mr. 
Great-heart  betook  himself  to  prayer;  also 
the  women  and  children  did  nothing  but 
sigh  and  cry  all  the  time  that  the  batUe  did 
last. 

When  they  had  rested  them  and  taken 
breath  they  both  fell  to  it  again  ;  and  Mr. 
Great-heart,  with  a  full  blow,  fetched  the 
giant  down  to  the  ground.  Nay,  hold,  and  let 
me  recover,  quoth  he.  So  Mr.  Great-heart 
fiiirly  let  him  get  up.  So  to  it  they  went 
again,  and  the  giant  missed  but  little  of  all- 
to-breaking  Mr.  Great-heart's  skull  with  his 
dub. 

Mr.  Great-heart,  seeing  that,  runs  to  him 
in  the  full  heat  of  his  spirit,  and  pierceth 
him  under  the  fifth  rib.  With  that  the  giant 
b^gan  to  fiiint,  and  could  hold  up  his  club 
no  longer.  Then  Ifr.  Great-heart  seconded 
his  blow,  and  smote  the  head  of  the  giant 
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from  bis  shonlderB.  Then  the  women,  and 
children  rejoiced,  and  Mr.  Great-heart  also 
praised  Qod  for  the  deliverance  he  had 
wrought 

When  this  was  done,  they  amongst  them 
erected  a  pillar,  and  fastened  the  gianf  s  head 
thereon,  and  wrote  under  it^  in  letters  that 
passengers  might  read  :  — 

He  that  did  wear  this  head  was  one 

That  pilgrims  did  misuse  ; 
He  stopp'd  their  way,  he  sparM  none, 

Bat  did  them  all  ahnae : 
Until  that  I,  Oreat-hearty  arose, 

The  pilgrims'  guide  to  be ; 
Until  that  I  did  him  oppose 

That  was  their  enemy. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

JIB.  HONEST  AND  MB.  FEARING. 

'  Now  I  saw  that  they  went  on  to  the  ascent 
that  was  a  little  way  off  cast  up  to  be  a 
prospect  for  pilgrims  (that  was  the  place 
from  whence  Christian  had  the  first  sight  of 
Faithful  his  brother).  Wherefore  here  they 
sat  down  and  rested  ;  they  also  here  did  eat 
and  drink  and  make  merry,  for  that  they 
had  gotten  deliverance  from  this  so  danger- 
ous an  enemy.  As  they  sat  thus  and  did 
eat,  Christiana  asked  the  guide  if  he  had 
caught  no  hurt  in  the  battle  ?  Then  said 
Mr.  Great-heart,  No,  save  a  little  on  my 
flesh  ;  yet  that  also  shall  be  so  far  from 
being  to  my  detriment,  that  it  is  at  present  a 
proof  of  my  love  to  my  master  and  you  ;  and 
shall  be  a  means,  by  grace,  to  increase  my 
reward  at  last  (2  Cor.  iv). 

Chr,  But  was  you  not  afraid,  good  sir, 
when  you  saw  hihi  come  out  with  his  club  ? 

Great,  It  is  my  duty,  said  he,  to  mistrust 
my  own  ability,  that  I  may  have  reliance  on 
Him  that  is  stronger  than  alL 

Chr,  But  what  did  you  think  when  he 
fetched  you  down  to  the  ground  at  the  first 
blow  ? 

GreaL  Why,  I  thought,  quoth  he,  that  so 
my  Master  himself  was  served,  and  yet  he  it 
was  that  conquered  at  the  last 

MaiL  When  you  all  have  thought  what  you 
please,  I  think  God  has  been  wonderful  g^sod 
unto  us,  both  in  bringing  us  out  of  this  valley 
and  in  delivering  us  out  of  the  hand  of  this 
enemy ;  for  my  part,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 


should  distmst  our  Gkxl  any  more,  since  he 
has  now,  and  in  such  a  place  as  this,  given  us 
such  testimony  of  his  love  as  this. 

Then  they  got  up  and  went  forward. 
Now  a  little  before  them  stood  an  oak  ;  and 
under  it,  when  they  came  to  it,  they  found 
an  old  pilgrim  fast  asleep.  They  knew  that 
he  was  a  pilgrim  by  his  clothes  and  his  staff 
and  his  girdle. 

So  the  guide,  Mr.  Great-heart,  awaked 
him  ;  and  the  old  gentleman,  as  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  cried  out,  What's  the  matter )  Who 
are  you  ?  and  what  is  your  business  here  7 

GrecU.  Come,  man,  be  not  so  hot ;  here  are 
none  but  friends.  Yet  the  old  man  gets  up, 
and  stands  upon  his  guard,  and  will  know  f>f 
them  what  they  were.  Then  said  the  guide, 
My  name  is  Great-heart :  I  am  the  guide  of 
these  pilgrims,  which  are  going  to  the  Celes- 
tial Country. 

Hon,  Then  said  Mr.  Honest,  I  ay  you 
mercy.  I  feared  that  you  had  been  of  the 
company  of  those  that  some  time  ago  did  rob 
Little-faith  of  his  jnoney ;  but  now  I  look 
better  about  me,  I  perceive  you  are  honester 
people. 

Great  Why,  what  would  or  could  you 
have  done,  to  have  helped  yourself,  if  we 
indeed  had  been  of  that  company? 

Hon,  Done  !  why,  I  would  have  fought 
as  long  as  breath  had  been  in  me  ;  and  had 
I  so  done,  I  am  sure  you  oould  never  have 
given  me  the  worst  on  it ;  for  a  Christian 
can  never  be  overcome,  imless  he  should 
yield  of  himself. 

Great,  Well  said,  &ther  Honest,  quoth  the 
guide  ;  for  by  this  I  know  .thou  art  a  cock  of 
the  right  kind,  for  thou  hast  said  the  truth. 

Hon,  And  by  this,  also,  I  know  that  thou 
knowest  what  true  pilgrimage  is ;  for  all 
others  do  think  that  we  are  the  easiest  ovei^ 
come  of  any. 

Great,  Well,  now  we  are  so  happily  met, 
pray  let  me  crave  your  name,  and  tiie  name 
of  the  place  you  came  from. 

Hon,  My  name  I  cannot :  but  I  came 
from  the  town  of  Stupidity  ;  it  lieth  about 
four  degrees  beyond  the  City  of  Destruction. 

Great,  0,  are  you  that  countryman  ?  Then 
I  deem  I  have  half  a  guess  of  you ;  your 
name  is  Old  Honesty,  is  it  not  ? 

Hon,  So  the  old  gentleman  blushed,  and 
said.  Not  Honesty  in  the  abstract :  but 
Honest  is  my  name ;  and  I  wish  that  my 
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natme  shall  agree  to  what  I  am  called*  Bat, 
ar,  flaid  the  old  gentleman^  how  could  you 
guesa  Uiat  I  am  such  a  man,  since  I  came 
from  such  a  place  ? 

GmL  I  had  heaid  of  yon  before,  by  my 
Master ;  for  he  knows  all  things  that  are  done 
on  the  earth :  but  I  have  often  wondered 
that  any  should  come  from  your  place,  for 
your  town  is  worse  than  is  the  City  of  De- 
struction itselL 

HotL  Yes ;  we  lie  more  off  frx)m  the  sun, 
and  so  are  more  cold  and  senseless  ;  but  was 
a  man  in  a  mountain  of  ice,  yet  if  the  Sun 
of  Bighteousness  will  arise  upon  bim^  his 
frozen  heart  shall  feel  a  thaw ;  and  thus  it 
has  been  with  me. 

ChreaL  I  believe  it,  &ther  Honest,  I  be- 
lieve it ;  for  I  know  the  thing  is  true. 

Then  the  old  gentleman  saluted  all  the 
pilgrims  with  a  holy  kiss  of  charity,  and 
asked  them  of  their  names,  and  how  they  had 
Sued  since  they  set  out  on  their  pilgrimage. 
C^.  Then  said  Christiana,  My  name,  I 
suppose,  you  have  heard  of :  good  Chnstian 
was  my  husband,  and  these  four  were  his 
childreiL  But  can  you  think  how  the  old 
gentkman  was  taken  when  she  told  him  who 
she  was!  He  skipped,  he  smiled,  and  blessed 
them  with  a  thousand  good  wishes,  say- 
mg:—     . 

Hon.  Ihave  heard  much  of  your  husband, 
•ad  of  his  travels  and  wars,  which  he  under- 
went in  ius  days.  Be  it  spoken  to  your  com- 
to,  the  name  of  your  husband  rings  over 
all  these  parts  of  the  world ;  his  frdth,  his 
Mot^ge,  his  enduring,  and  his  sincerity  un- 
der all,  has  made  his  name  famous. 

Then  he  turned  him  to  the  boys,  and 
Mked  of  them  their  names,  which  they  told 
kirn.  And  then  said  he  unto  them  :  Mat- 
thew, be  thou  like  Matthew,  the  publican, 
Bot  in  vice,  but  in  virtue  (Matt  x.  3).  Sam- 
luJ,  said  he,  be  thou  like  Samuel,  the 
pR)phet,  a  man  of  faith  and  prayer  (Ps.  xcix. 
^y  Joseph,  said  he,  be  thou  like  Joseph  in 
Potiphar's  house,  chaste,  and  one  that  flies 
^nm  temptation  (Qen.  zxxix).  And  James, 
be  thou  like  Janes  the  Just,  and  like  James 
tile  brother  ol  our  Lord  (Acts  L  13,  14). 
^^  they  told  him  of  Hercy,  and  how  she 
Ittd  left  her  own  town  and  her  kindred  to 
cone  along  with  Christiana  and  with  her 
Km.  At  that  the  old  honest  man  said,  Mer- 
fjfi  k  thy.  n^m^  7  by  xneic j  ahalt  thou  be  sua- 


tained,  and  carried  through  all  those  diffi- 
culties that  shall  assault  thee  in  thy  way,  till 
thou  shalt  come  thither  where  thou  shalt 
look  the  Fountain  of  Mercy  in  the  face  with 
comfort. 

Ail  this  while  the  guide,  Mr.  Qreat-heart, 
was  very  much  pleased,  and  smiled  upon  his 
companion. 

Now,  as  they  walked  along  together,  the 
guide  asked  the  old  gentleman  if  he  did  not 
know  one  Mr.  Fearing,  that  came  on  pU- 
giimage  out  of  his  parts. 

Hon.  Yes,  very  well,  said  he.  He  was  a 
man  that  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him  ; 
but  he  was  one  of  this  most  troublesome  pil- 
grims that  ever  I  met  with  in  all  my  days. 

GreaU  I  perceive  you  knew  him  ;  for  you 
have  given  a  very  right  character  of  him. 

Hon,  Knew  him  I  I  was  a  great  compan- 
ion *of  his ;  I  was  with  him  most  an  end : 
when  he  first  began  to  think  of  what  would 
come  upon  us  hereafter,  I  was  with  him. 

Great.  1  was  his  guide  from  my  Master's 
house  to  the  gates  of  the  Celestial  City. 

Hon.  Then  you  knew  him  to  be  a  trouble- 
some one. 

Great  I  did  so :  but  I  could  very  well 
bear  it ;  for  men  of  my  calling  are  oft-times 
intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  such  as  he  was. 

Hon.  Well,  then,  pray  let  us  hear  a  little, 
of  him,  and  how  he  managed  himself  under 
your  conduct. 

Greai.  Why,  he  was  always  afraid  that  he 
should  come  short  of  whither  he  had  a  de- 
sire to  go.  Everything  frightened  him  that 
he  heard  anybody  speak  of,  that  had  but  the 
least  appearance  of  opposition  in  it.  I  hear 
that  he  lay  roaring  at  the  Slough  of  Despond 
for  above  a  month  together  ;  nor  durst  he,  for 
all  he  saw  several  go  over  before  him,  venture, 
though  they,  many  of  them,  offered  to  lend 
him  their  hand.  He  would  not  go  back 
again  neither.  The  Celestial  City,  he  said, 
he  should  die  if  he  came  not  to  it ;  and  yet 
was  dejected  at  every  difficulty,  and  stumbled 
at  every  straw  that  anybody  cast  in  his  way. 
Well,  after  he  had  lain  at  the  Slough  of  De- 
spond a  great  while,  as  I  have  told  you,  one 
sunshine ,  morning,  I  do  not  know  how,  he 
ventured,  and  so  got  over ;  but  when  he  was 
over,  he  would  scarce  believe  it.  He  had,  I 
think,  a  Slough  of  Despond  in  his  mind,  a 
slough  that  he  carried  everywhere  with  him, 
or  else  he  could  never  have  been  as  he  was. 
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So  he  came  np  to  the  gate,  you  know  vhat  I 
mean,  that  stands  at  the  head  of  this  way, 
and  there  also  he  stood  a  good  while,  before 
he  wonld  adventure  to  knock.  When  the 
gate  was  opened^  he  would  give  back,  and 
give  place  to  others,  and  say  that  he  was  not 
worthy.  For,  for  all  he  got  before  some  to 
the  gate,  yet  many  of  them  went  in  before 
him.  There  the  poor  man  would  stand 
shaking  and  shrinking ;  I  dare  say  it  would 
have  pitied  one's  heart  to  have  seen  him 
Nor  would  he  go  back  again.  At  last  he 
took  the  hanmier  that  hanged  on  the  gate  in 
his  hand,  and  gave  a  small  rap  or  two  ;  then 
one  opened  to  him,  but  he  shrank  back  as 
before.  He  that  opened  stepped  out  after 
him  and  said.  Thou  trembling  one,  what 
wantest  thou?  With  that  he  fell  down  to 
the  ground.  He  that  spoke  to  him  wondered 
to  see  him  so  faint ;  so  he  said  to  him,  PeiEice 
be  to  thee  ;  up,  for  I  have  set  open  the  door 
to  thee  ;  come  in,  for  thou  art  blessed.  With 
that  he  got  up,  and  went  in  trembling  ;  and 
when  he  was  in  he  was  ashamed  to  show  his 
face.  Well,  after  he  had  been  entertained 
there  awhile,  as  you  know  how  the  manner 
is,  he  was  bid  to  go  on  his  way,  and  also  told 
the  way  he  should  take.  So  he  came  till  he 
came  to  our  house.  But  as  he  behaved  him- 
self at  the  gate,  so  he  did  at  my  master  the 
Interpreter's  door.  He  lay  thereabout  in  the 
cold  a  good  while,  before  he  would  adventure 
to  call ;  yet  he  would  not  go  back,  —  and 
the  nights  were  long  and  cold  then.  Nay, 
he  had  a  note  of  necessity  in  his  bosom  to 
my  Master  to  receive  him  and  grant  him  the 
comfort  of  his  house,  and  also  to  allow  him 
a  stout  and  valiant  conductor,  because  he  was 
himself  so  chicken-hearted  a  man  ;  and  yet, 
for  all  that,  he  was  afraid  to  call  at  the  door. 
So  he  lay  up  and  down  thereabouts,  till,  poor 
man,  he  was  almost  starved  ;  yea,  so  great 
was  his  dejection,  that  though  he  saw  several 
others,  for  knocking,  get  in,  yet  he  was  afraid 
to  venture.  At  last,  I  think,  I  looked  out 
of  the  window,  and  perceiving  a  man  to  be 
up  and  down  about  the  door,  I  went  out  to 
him  and  asked  what  he  was.  But,  poor 
man,  the  water  stood  in  his  eyes  ;  so  I  per- 
ceived what  he  wanted.  I  went,  therefore, 
in  and  told  it  in  the  house,  and  we  showed 
the  thing  to  our  Lord  :  so  he  sent  me  out 
again  to  entreat  him  to  come  in  ;  but,  I  dare 
say,  I  had  hard  work  to  do  it.    At  last  he 


came  in ;  and  I  will  say  that  for  my  Lord 
he  carried  it  wonderfiil  lovingly  to  him. 
There  were  but  few  good  bits  at  the  table, 
but  some  of  it  was  laid  upon  his  trencher. 
Then  he  presented  the  note ;  and  my  Lord 
looked  thereon  and  said  hiis  desire  should  be 
granted.  So,  when  he  had  been  there  a  good 
while,  he  seemed  to  get  some  heart,  and  to 
be  a  little  more  comfortable.  For  my  Master, 
you  must  know,  is  one  of  very  tender  bow* 
els,  especially  to  them  that  are  afraid  ;  where- 
fore he  carried  it  so  towards  him  as  might 
tend  most  to  his  encouragement.  Well, 
when  he  had  had  a  sight  of  the  things  of  the 
place,  and  was  ready  to  take  his  journey  to 
go  to  the  city,  my  Lord,  as  he  did  to  Chris- 
tian before,  gave  him  a  bottle  of  spirits  and 
some  comfortable  things  to  eat  Thus  we 
set  forward,  and  I  went  before  him  ;  but  the 
man  was  but  of  few  words,  oxdy  he  would 
sigh  aloud. 

When  we  were  come  to  where  the  three 
fellows  were  hanged,  he  said  he  doubted  that 
that  would  be  his  end  also.  Only  he  Beemed 
glad  when  he  saw  the  Cross  and  the  Sepul- 
chre. There,  I  confess,  he  desired  to  stay  a 
little  to  look,  and  he  seemed  for  a  while  af- 
ter to  be  a  little  cheery.  When  he  came  at 
the  Hill  Difficulty,  he  made  no  stick  at  that, 
nor  did  he'  much  fear  the  lions-:  for  you 
must  know  that  his  trouble  was  not  about 
such  things  as  those  ;  his  fear  was  about  his 
acceptance  at  last 

I  got  him  in  at  the  house  Beautiful,  I 
think,  before  he  was  willing.  Also,  when  he 
was  in,  I  brought  him  acquainted  with  the 
damsels  that  were  of  the  place  ;  but  he  was 
ashamed  to  make  himself  much  for  company. 
He  desired  much  to  be  alone  ;  yet  he  always 
loved  good  talk,  and  often  would  get  behind 
the  screen  to  hear  it  He  also  loved  much 
to  see  ancient  things,  and  to  be  pondering 
them  in  his  mind.  He  told  me  afterwards 
that  he  loved  to  be  in  those  two  houses  from 
which  he  came  last,  to  wit^  at  the  gate,  and 
that  of  the  Interpreter,  but  that  he  doxst 
not  be  so  bold  to  ask. 

When  he  went  also  from  thB  house  Beauti- 
ful, down  the  hill,  into  the  Valley  of  Hu- 
miliation, he  went  down  as  well  as  ever  I 
saw  man  in  my  life ;  for  he  cared  not  how 
mean  he  was,  so  he  might  be  happy  at  last 
Yea,  I  think  there  was  a  kind  of  sympathy 
betwixt  that  valley  and  him;  for  I  never 
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Kw  liim  better  in  all  his  pUgrimage  than 
when  he  was  in  that  valley. 

Here  he  would  lie  down,  embrace  the 
gTonnd,  and  kiss  the  very  flowers  that  grew 
in  this  valley  (Lam.  iii.  27  -  29).  He  would 
now  be  up  ereiy  morning  by  break  of  day, 
tracing  and  walking  to  and  fro  in  thiB  WL- 
kj. 

Bat  when  he  was  come  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  I  thought 
I  should  have  lost  my  man  :  not  for  that  he 
had  any  inclination  to  go  back,  —  that  he  al- 
ways abhoned  ;  but  he  was  ready  to  die  for 
fear.  0,  the  hobgoblins  will  have  me  !  the 
hobgoblins  will  have  me !  cried  he ;  and  I 
ooold  not  beat  him  out  on  it  He  made  such 
a  noise  and  such  an  outcry  here,  that,  had 
they  but  heard  him,  it  was  enough  to  en- 
eonrage  them  to  come  and  fSall  upon  us. 

Bat  this  I  took  very  great  notice  of,  that 
this  valley  was  as  quiet  when  he  went  through 
it  as  ever  I  knew  it  before  or  since.  I  sup- 
pose those  enemies  here  had  now.  a  special 
eheck  from  our  Lord,  and  a  command  not  to 
meddle  until  Mr.  Fearing  was  passed  over 
it 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  tell  you  of  all : 
we  will,  therefore,  only  mention  a  passage  or 
two  more.  When  he  was  come  at  Vanity 
Fair,  I  thought  he  would  have  fought  with 
all  the  men  in  the  fair.  I  feared  there  we 
ihoold  both  have  been  knocked  on  the  head, 
10  hot  was  he  against  their  fooleries.  Upon 
the  Enchanted  Ground  he  was  also  very 
wakeful  But  when  he  was  come  at  the 
over  where  was  no  bridge,  there  again  he 
▼88  in  a  heavy  case.  Now,  now,  he  said,  he 
ihoold  be  drowned  forever,  and  so  never  see 
ftat  £aee  with  comfort  that  he  had  come  so 
niany  miles  to  behold. 

And  here,  also,  I  took  notice  of  what  was 
very  remarkable  ;  —  the  water  of  that  river 
was  lower  at  this  time  than  ever  I  saw  it  in 
lU  my  life.  So  he  went  over  at  last,  not 
mnch  above  wet-shod.  When  he  was  going 
Qp  to  the  gate,  Mr.  Great-heart  began  to  take 
his  leave  of  him,  and  to  wish  him  a  good  re- 
ception above.  So  he  said,  I  shall,  I  shall. 
Then  parted  we  asunder,  and  I  saw  him  no 
moie. 

Eon,  Then,  it  seems,  he  was  well  at  last  7 

Great  Yes,  yes  ;  I  never  had  doubt  about 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  a  choice  spirit,  only 
he  was  always  kept  very  low,  and  that  made 


his  life  so  burdensome  to  himself  and  so 
troublesome  to  others  (Ps.  Ixxxviii).  He 
was,  above  many,  tender  of  sin.  He  was  so 
afraid  of  doing  injuries  to  others,  that  he 
often  would  deny  himself  of  that  which  was 
lawful,  because  he  would  not  offend  (Bom. 
xiv.  21  ;  1  Cor.  viiL  13). 

H<m.  But  what  should  be  the  reason  that 
such  a  good  man  should  be  all  his  days  so 
much  in  the  dark  7 

Great,  There  are  two  sorts  of  reasons  for 
it.  One  is,  the  wise  God  will  have  it  so  : 
some  must  pipe,  and  some  must  weep  (Matt. 
XL  16,  17).  Now  Mr.  Fearing  was  one  that 
played  upon  this  bass.  He  and  his  fellows 
sound  the  sackbut,  whose  notes  are  more 
doleful  than  the  notes  of  other  music  are  ; 
though,  indeed,  some  say  the  bass  is  the 
ground  of  music.  And,  for  my  part,  I  care 
not  at  all  for  that  profession  that  begins  not 
in  heaviness  of  mind.  The  first  string  that 
the  musician  usually  touches  is  the  bass, 
when  he  intends  to  put  all  in  tune.  God 
also  plays  upon  this  string  first,  when  he  sets 
the  soul  in  tune  for  himself.  Only  here  was 
the  imperfection  of  Mr.  Fearing,  — he  could 
play  upon  no  other  music  but  this,  till 
towards  his  latter  end. 

I  make  bold  to  talk  thus  metaphorically, 
for  the  ripening  of  the  wits  of  young  readers  ; 
and  because  in  the  Book  of  the  Revelation 
the  saved  are  compared  to  a  company  of  mu- 
sicians that  play  upon  their  trumpets  and 
harps,  and  sing  their  songs  before  the  throne 
(Rev.  V.  8, 9  J  xiv.  2,  3). 

Hon,  He  was  a  very  ze&lous  man,  as  one 
may  see  by  what  relation  you  have  given  of 
him.  Difficulties,  lions,  or  Vanity  Fair,  he 
feared  not  at  all ;  it  was  only  sin,  death,  and 
hell,  that  was  to  him  a  terror,  because  he  had 
some  doubts  about  his  interest  in  that  celes- 
tial country. 

OreaL  You  say  right ;  those  were  the 
things  that  were  his  troublers  :  and  they,  as 
you  have  well  observed,  arose  from  the  weak- 
ness of  his  mind  thereabout,  not  from  weak- 
ness of  spirit  as  to  the  practical  part  of  a  pil- 
grim's life.  I  dare  believe  tliat,  as  th^ 
proverb  is,  he  could  have  bit  a  firebrand,  had 
it  stood  in  his  way ;  but  the  things  with 
which  he  was  oppressed  no  man  ever  yet 
could  shake  off  with  ease. 

Chr,  Then  said  Christiana,  This  relation 
of  Mr.  Fearing  has  done  me  good.    I  thought 
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nobod jT  bad  been  like  me:  But  I  see  there 
iras  some  semblance  betwixt  this  good  man 
and  I ;  only  we  differed  in  two  things :  his 
troubles  were  so  great,  that  thej  brake  out ; 
but  mine  I  kept  within.  His,  also,  lay  so 
hard  upon  him,  they  made  him  that  he  could 
not  knock  at  the  houses  provided  for  enter- 
tainment ;  but  my  trouble  was  always  such 
as  made  me  knock  the  louder. 

Mer,  If  I  might  also  speak  my  heart,  I 
must  say  that  something  of  him  has  also 
dwelt  in  me.  For  I  have  ever  been  more 
afraid  of  the  lake,  and  the  loss  of  a  place  in 
Paradise,  than  I  have  been  of  the  loss  of  other 
things.  O,  thought  I,  may  I  have  the  hap- 
piness to  have  a  habitation  there!  It  is 
enough,  though  I  part  with  all  the  world  to 
win  it. 

McUL  Then  said  Matthew,  Fear  was  one 
thing  that  made  me  think  that  I  was  far  from 
having  that  within  me  that  accompanies  sal- 
vation. But  if  it  was  so  with  such  a  good 
man  as  he,  why  may  it  not  also  go  well  with 
me. 

Jaimeg.  No  fears,  no  grace,  said  James. 
Though  there  is  not  always  grace  where  there 
is  the  fear  of  hell,  yet  to  be  sure  there  is  no 
grace  where  there  is  no  fear  of  Qod. 

GreaL  Well  said,  James,  thou  hast  hit  the 
mark.  For  the  fear  of  Qod  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom  ;  and,  to  be  sure,  they  that  want 
the  beginning  have  neither  middle  nor  end. 
But  we  will  here  conclude  our  discourse  of 
Mr.  Fearing,  affcer  we  have  sent  after  him 
this  farewell :  — 

Well,  Master  Fearing,  thon  didrt  fear 

Thy  God,  and  wast  afraid 
Of  dohig  anything,  while  here. 

That  would  have  thee  hetiay'd. 
And  didst  thon  fear  the  lake  and  pit  f 

Would  others  did  so  too  t 
For,  as  for  them  that  want  thy  wit, 

lliey  do  themselves  undo. 

Now  I  saw  that  they  still  went  on  in  their 
talk.  For  after  Mr.  Qreat-heart  had  ipade 
an  end  with  Mr.  Fearing,  Mr.  Honest  began 
to  tell  them  of  another  ;  but  his  name  was 
Mr.  Self-wilL  He  pretended  himself  to  be  a 
pilgrim,  said  Mr.  Honest ;  but  I  persuade 
myself  he  never  came  in  at  the  gate  that 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  way. 

GreaL  Had  you  ever  any  talk  with  him 
about  it? 

Hun,  Tes,  more  than  once  or  twice  ;  but  I 


he  would  always  be  like  himself,  self-willed. 
He  neither  cared  for  man,  nor  argument,  nor 
yet  example  :  what  his  mind  prompted  him 
to,  that  he  would  do,  and  nothing  else  could 
he  be  got  to. 

Great,  Pray,  what  principles  did  he  hold  ? 
for  I  suppose  you  can  tell. 

Hon,  He  held,  that  a  man  might  follow 
the  vices  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  the  pil- 
grims ;  and  that  if  he  did  both,  he  should  be 
certainly  saved. 

Great  How  !  If  he  had  said.  It  is  possi- 
ble for  the  best  to  be  guilty  of  the  vices,  as 
well  as  to  partake  of  the  virtues  of  pilgrims, 
he  could  not  much  have  been  blamed ;  for, 
indeed,  we  are  exempted  from  no  vice  abso- 
lutely, but  on  condition  that  we  watch  and 
strive.  But  this,  I  perceive,  is  not  the  thing  \ 
but,  if  I  understand  you  right,  your  meaning 
is,  that  he  was  of  that  opinion,  that  it  was 
allowable  so  to  be. 

Hon,  Ay,  ay,  so  I  mean ;  and  so  he  be- 
lieved and  practised. 

Great,  But  what  ground  had  he  for  his  so 
saying? 

Hon,  Why,  he  said  he  had  the  Scripture 
for  his  warrant. 

Great.  Prithee,  Mr.  Honest,  present  us 
with  a  few  particulars. 

Hon,  So  I  wilL  He  said,  to  have  to  do 
with  other  men's  wives  had  been  practised  by 
David,  Gk)d's  beloved ;  and  therefore  he 
could  do  it.  He  said,  to  have  more  women 
than  one,  was  a  thing  that  Solomon  prac- 
tised ;  and  therefore  he  could  do  it.  He 
said,  that  Sarah  and  the  godly  midwives  of 
Elgypt  lied,  and  so  did  saved  Rahab ;  and 
therefore  he  could  do  it.  He  said,  that  the 
disciples  went  at  the  bidding  of  their  Master, 
and  took  away  the  owner's  ass ;  and  there- 
fore he  could  do  so  too.  He  said,  that  Jacob 
got  the  inheritance  of  his  father  in  a  way  of 
guile  and  dissimulation ;  and  therefore  he 
could  do  so  too. 

Great,  Highly  base  indeed !  And  you  are 
snre  he  was  of  tJiis  opinion  ? 

Hon,  I  have  heard  him  plead  for  it,  bring 
Scripture  for  it,  bring  argument  for  it,  &c. 

Great.  An  opinion  that  is  not  fit  to  be 
with  any  allowance  in  the  world. 

Hon,  You  must  understand  me  rightly^i 
He  did  not  say  that  any  man  might  da  this  ; 
but  that  those  that  had  the  virtues  of  thoso 
that  did  such  things,  might  also  do  the  sa^ne. 
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Oreat  Bat  what  more  ialse  than  sach  a 
conclusion  ?  For  this  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  because  good  men  heretofore  have  sinned 
of  infirmity,  therefore  he  had  allowance  to  do 
it  of  a  presumptuous  mind ;  or  if^  because  a 
child  by  the  blast  of  the  wind,  or  for  that  it 
stumbled  at  a  stone,  fell  down  and  defiled 
itself  in  mire,  therefore  he  might  wilfuUy  lie 
down  and  wallow  like  a  boar  therein.  Who 
could  have  thought  that  any  one  could  so  fiur 
have  been  blinded  by  the  power  of  lust ! 
But  what  is  written  must  be  true  ;  —  they 
**  stumble  at  the  word,  being  disobedient ; 
whereunto  also  they  were  appointed  "  (1  Pet 
iL  8).  —  His  supposing  that  such  may  have 
the  godly  men's  virtues,  who  addict  them* 
selves  to  their  vices,  is  also  a  delusion  as 
strong  as  the  other.  It  is  just  as  if  the  dog 
should  say,  I  have,  or  may  have,  the  quali- 
ties of  the  child,  because  I  lick  up  its  stink- 
ing excrements.  To  eat  up  the  sin  of  God's 
people  (Hos.  iv.  8)  is  no  sign  of  one  that  is 
possessed  with  their  virtues.  Nor  can  I  be- 
lieve that  one  who  is  of  this  opinion  can  at 
present  have  iiuth  or  love  in  him.  But  I 
know  you  have  made  some  strong  objections 
against  him ;  prithee  what  can  he  say  for 
himself  7 

Hon.  Why,  he  says,  to  do  this  by  way  of 
opinion  seems  abundance  more  honest  than 
to  do  it  and  yet  hold  contrary  to  it  in  opin- 
ion. 

Great,  A  very  wicked  answer.  For  though 
to  let  loose  the  bridle  to  lusts,  while  our 
opinions  are  against  such  things,  is  bad  ;  yet 
to  sin,  and  plead  a  toleration  so  to  do,  is 
worse  :  the  one  stimibles  beholders  acciden- 
tally, the  other  pleads  them  into  the  snare. 

Hon.  There  are  many  of  this  man's  mind, 
that  have  not  this  man's  mouth  ;  and  that 
makes  going  on  pilgrimage  of  so  little  esteem 
as  it  is. 

Great  Ton  have  said  the  truth,  and  it  is 
to  be  lamented  ;  but  he  that  feareth  the 
King  of  Paradise  shall  come  out  of  them  all. 

Chr,  There  are  strange  opinions  in  the 
world.  I  know  one  that  said,  it  was  time 
enough  to  repent  when  they  come  to  die. 

Great  Such  are  not  overwise.  That 
man  would  have  been  loath,  might  he  have 
had  a  week  to  run  twenty  miles  in  for  his 
life,  to  have  deferred  that  journey  to  the  last 
hour  of  that  week. 

Hon.  Yon  say  right ;  and  yet  the  gener- 


ality of  them  that  count  themselves  pilgrims 
do  indeed  do  thus.  I  am,  as  you  see,  an  old 
man,  and  have  been  a  traveller  in  this  road 
many  a  day ;  and  I  have  taken  notice  of 
many  things.  —  I  have  seen  some  that  have 
set  out  as  if  they  would  drive  all  the  world 
afore  them,  who  yet  have,  in  few  days,  died 
as  they  in  the  wilderness,  and  so  never  got 
sight  of  the  promised  land.  —  I  have  seen 
some  that  have  promised  nothing  at  first  set- 
ting out  to  be  pilgrims,  and  that,  one  would 
have  thought,  could  not  have  lived  a  day, 
that  have  yet  proved  very  good  pilgrims.  — 
I  have  seen  some  who  have  run  hastily  for- 
ward, that  again  have,  after  a  little  time,  run 
as  fast  just  back  again.  —  I  have  seen  some 
who  have  spoken  very  well  of  a  pUgrim's 
life  at  first,  that,  after  a  while,  have  spoken 
as  much  against  it  —  I  have  heard  some, 
when  they  first  set  out  for  Paradise,  say  posi- 
tively there  is  such  a  place,  who,  when  they 
have  been  almost  there,  have  come  back 
again,  and  said  there  is  none.  —  I  have  heard 
some  vaunt  what  they  would  do,  in  case 
they  should  be  opposed,  that  have,  even  at  a 
ifdse  alarm,  fied  Hedth,  the  pilgiim's  way,  and 
all. 

Now,  as  they  were  thus  on  their  way, 
there  came  one  running  to  meet  them,  and 
said.  Gentlemen,  and  you  of  the  weaker  sort, 
if  you  love  life,  shift  for  yourselves,  for  the 
robbers  are  before  you. 

Gnat  Then  said  Mr.  Great-heart,  They 
be  the  three  that  set  upon  Little-faith  here- 
tofore. Well,  said  he,  we  are  ready  for 
them  :  so  they  went  on  their  way.  Now 
they  looked  at  every  turning  when  they 
should  have  met  with  the  villains  :  but 
whether  they  heard  of  Mr.  Great-heart,  or 
whether  they  had  some  other  game,  they 
came  not  up  to  the  pilgrims. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  GUESTS  OF  GAIUS. 

Christiana  then  wished  for  an  inn  for 
herself  and  her  children,  because  they  were 
weary.  Then  said  Mr.  Honest,  There  is 
one  a  little  before  us,  where  a  yciy  honor- 
able disciple,  one  Gains,  dwells  (Roul  xvi 
23).  So  they  all  concluded  to  turn  in 
thither ;  and  the  rather,  because  the  old 
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gendenan  gare  him  flo  good  a  veport  So 
whea  they  came  to  the  door,  they  went  in, 
not  knocking,  for  folks  nsed  not  to  knock  at 
the  door  of  an  inn.  Then  they  called  for 
the  maater  of  the  house,  and  he  came  to 
thoiL  So  they  aaked  if  they  might  lie  there 
that  night. 

Qaiiu,  Yea,  gentlemen,  if  you  be  true 
nen,  for  my  house  u  lor  none  but  pilgrinu. 
Then  waa  Chriatiana,  Mercy,  and  the  boys 
te  mote  glad,  for  that  the  innkeeper  waa  a 
lover  of  pilgriniflL  So  they  called  for  rooms, 
and  he  diowed  them  one  for  Christiana  and 
her  children  and  Mercy,  and  another  for  Mr. 
(keat-heart  and  the  old  gentleman. 

Great  Then  said  Mr.  Great-heart,  Good 
Qdus,  what  hast  thou  for  supper  ?  for  these 
pilgrims  have  come  &r  to-day,  and  are  weary. 
GaUui  It  is  late,  said  Gaius,  so  we  cannot 
conTeniently  go  out  to  seek  food  ;  but  such 
as  we  have  you  ahall  be  welcome  to,  if  that 
will  content 

Qreak  We  will  be  content  with  what  thou 
hast  in  the  house  ;  forasmuch  as  I  have  proved 
diee,  thou  art  never  destitute  of  that  which 
is  convenient 

Then  he  went  down  and  spake  to  the 
eook,  whose  name  was  Taate>that-which-iB- 
good,  to  get  ready  supper  for  so  many  pil- 
grims This  done,  he  comes  up  again, 
aaying^  Come,  my  good  Mends,  you  are 
v^come  to  me,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  have  a 
bouse  to  entertain  you  ;  and  while  supper  is 
making  ready,  if  you  please,  let  us  entertain 
one  another  with  some  good  discourse.  So 
they  all  said,  Content 

Cfaiui,  Then  said  Gains,  Whose  wife  is 
tilts  aged  matron  ?  and  whose  daughter  is 
tJiis  young  damsel  1 

GrmL  The  woman  Lb  the  wife  of  one 
Christiany  a  pilgrim  of  former  times ;  and 
tiieae  axe  his  four  children.  The  maid  is 
one  of  her  aoquaintance,  one  that  she  hath 
persuaded  to  come  with  her  on  pilgrimage. 
The  boys  take  all  after  their  father,  and  covet 
to  tread  in  his  steps ;  yea,  if  they  do  but  see 
mnj  place  where  the  old  pilgrim  hath  lain, 
or  any  print  of  his  foot,  it  ministereth  joy  to 
tUr  hearts,  and  th^  covet  to  lie  or  tread  in 
the  same. 

€faifu.  Then  said  Gains,  Is  this  Christian's 
wife,  and  are  these  Christian's  children  1  I 
knew  yawr  hosband's  father,  yea,  also  his 
fiithrr*t  latbei^     Mianj  have  been  good  of 


this  stock ;  their  ancestors  dwelt  first  at  An- 
tioch  (Acts  xL  i6\  Christian's  progenitors 
(I  suppose  you  have  heard  your  husband 
talk  of  them)  were  very  worthy  men.  They 
have,  above  any  that  I  know,  showed  them- 
selves men  of  great  virtue  and  courage  for 
the  Lord  of  pilgrims,  his  ways,  and  them 
that  loved  him.  I  have  heard  of  many  of 
your  husband's  relations  that  have  stood  all 
trials  for  the  sake  of  the  truth.  Stephen, 
that  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  fiimily  from 
whence  your  husband  sprang,  was  knocked 
on  the  head  with  stones  (Acts  viL  69,  00). 
James,  another  of  this  generation,  was  slain 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword  (Acts  xiL  8). 
To  say  nothing  of  Paul  and  Peter,  men  an- 
ciently of  the  fiimily  from,  whence  your  hus- 
band came,  there  was  Ignatius,  who  was  cast 
to  the  lions  ;  Bomanus,  whose  flesh  was  cut 
by  pieces  from  his  bones ;  and  Polycarp,  that 
played  the  man  in  the  fire.  There  was  he 
that  was  hanged  up  in  a  basket  in  the  sun, 
for  the  wasps  to  eat ;  and  he  whom  they  put 
into  a  sack,  and  cast  him  into  the  sea  to  be 
drowned.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
count  up  all  of  that  fEunily  who  have  suifered 
injuries  and  death  for  the  love  of  a  pUgrim'a 
life.  Nor  can  I  but  be  glad  to  see  that  thy 
husband  has  left  behind  him  four  such  boys 
as  these.  I  hope  they  will  bear  up  their  fa- 
ther's name,  and  tread  in  their  father's  steps^ 
and  come  to  their  father's  end. 

Great  Indeed,  sir,  they  are  likely  lads ; 
they  seem  to  choose  heartily  their  fSeither's 
ways. 

Gaim,  That  is  it  that  I  said.  Wherefore 
Christian's  family  is  like  still  to  spread 
abroad  upon  the  &ce  of  the  groimd,  and  yet 
to  be  numerous  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
wherefore  let  Christiana  look  out  some  dam- 
sels for  her  sons,  to  whom  they  may  be 
betrothed,  Ac,  that  the  name  of  their  father, 
and  the  house  of  his  progenitors,  may  never 
be  forgotten  in  the  world. 

Han.  It  is  a  pity  this  family  should  fisU, 
and  be  extinct 

Gaivs,  Fall  it  cannot,  but  be  diminished 
it  may  ;  but  let  Christiana  take  my  advice, 
and  that  is  the  way  to  uphold  it  And, 
Christiana,  said  this  innkeeper,  I  am  glad 
to  see  thee  and  thy  Mend  Mercy  together 
here,  a  lovely  couple.  And  may  I  advise, 
take  Mercy  into  a  nearer  relation  to  thee  : 
if  she  will,  let  her  be  given  to  Matthew,  thy 
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eldest  8611.  It  JB  the  way  to'  pieserve  you  a 
posterity  in  the  earth.  So  this  match  was 
concluded,  and  in  process  of  time  they  were 
married  ;  but  more  of  that  hereafter. 
•  €kdus  also  proceeded,  and  said,  I  will  now 
«peak  on  the  behalf  of  women,  to  take  away 
t^elr  reproach.  For  as  death  and  the  curse 
came  into  the  world  by  a  woman  (Qen.  in,) 
to  also  did  life  and  health.  '*  Qod  sent  forth 
his  Son,  made  of  a  woman"  (Gal.  iv*  4). 
Yea,  to  show  how  much  those  that  came 
tdter  did  abhor  the  act  of  the  mother^  this 
sex,  in  the  Old  Testament,  coveted  children, 
if  happily  this  or  that  woman  might  be  the 
mother  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  —  I  will 
say  again,  that  when  the  Saviour  yns  come, 
women  rejoiced  in  him  before  either  man 
or  angel  (Luke  i).  I  read  not  that  ever 
any  man  gave  unto  Christ  so  much  as  one 
groat ;  but  the  women  followed  him  and 
" ministered  to  him  of  their  substance" 
(Luke  viii.  2, 3).  It  was  a  woman  that  washed 
his  feet  with  tears  (Luke  vii.  37  -  50),  and  a 
woman  that  anointed  his  body  to  the  burial 
(John  zi.  2 ;  zii.  3).  They -were  women  that 
wept  when  he  was  going  to  the  cross  (Luke 
xxiii.  27) ;  and  women  that  followed  him 
from  the  cross  (Matt  xxvii.  55,  56;  Luke 
xxiiL  55) ;  and  that  sat  by  his  sepulchre  when 
he  was  buried  (Matt,  xxvii.  61)*  They  were 
women  that  were  first  with  him  at  his  resur- 
rection-mom (Luke  xxiv.  1) ;  and  women 
that  brought  tidings  first  to  his  diciples  that 
.he  was  risen  from  the  dead  (Luke  xxiv.  22, 
23).  Women,  therefore,  are  highly  favored, 
and  show  by  these  things  that  they  are  shar- 
ers with  us  in  the  grace  of  life. 

Now  the  cook  sent  up  to  si^fy  that  sup- 
,per  was  almost  ready,  and  sent  one  to  lay 
the  cloth,  the  trenchers,  and  to  set  the  salt 
and  bread  in  order. 

Then  said  Matthew,  The  sight  of  this 
doth,  and  of  this  forerunner  of  the  supper, 
begetteth  in  me  a  greater  appetite  to  my  food 
than  I  had  before. 

Ga%u8,  So  let  all  ministering  doctrines  to 
thee,  in  this  life,  beget  in  thee  a  greater  de- 
sire to  sit  at  the  supper  of  the  great  King  in 
his  kingdom ;  for  all  preaching,  books,  and 
.  ordinances  here,  are  but  as  the  laying  of  the 
trenchers  and  as  setting  of  salt  upon  the 
board,  when  compared  with  the  feast  that 
our  Lord  will  nudce  for  us  when  we  come 
to  his  house. 


So.  supper  came  up.  And  -fixst  a  heave* 
should^  and.  a  wave-breast  were  set  on  the 
table  before  them  (Lev.  viL  32  -  34 ;  x.  14^ 
15)  ;  to  show  that  they  must  begin  their  meal 
¥dth  prayer  and  praise  to  Qod  (P&  xxv.  1  ; 
Heb.  xiii.  15).  The  heave-shoulder  David 
lifted  up  his  heart  to  €k)d  with  ;  and  with 
the  wave-breast,  where  his  heart  lay,  with 
that  he  used  to  lean  upon  his  harp  when  he 
played.  These  two  dishes  were  very  fiesh 
and  good,  and  they  all  ate  heartily  well 
thereof. 

The  next  they  brought  up  was  a  bottle  of 
vrine,  red .  as  blood  (Deut.  xxxiL  14).  So 
Gains  said  to  them.  Drink  freely ;  this  is  the 
juice  of  the  true  vin^  that  makes  glad  the 
heart  of  God  and  man  (Judges  ix.  13  ;  John 
XV.  5).    So  they  drank  and  were  meny. 

The  next  was  a  dish  of  milk  well  crumbed  ; 
but  Gains  said.  Let  the  boys  have  that,  that 
they  may  grow  thereby  (1  Pet  ii.  1,  2). 

Then  they  brought  up  in  coune  a  dish  of 
butter  and  honey.  Then  said  Gaius,  Eat 
freely  of  this  ;  for  this  is  good  to  cheer  up 
and  strengthen  your  judgments  and  under- 
standings. This  was  our  Lord's  dish  when 
he  waB  a  child  :  "  Butter  and  lioney  shall  he 
eat,  that  he. may  know  how  to  refuse  the 
evil,  and  choose  the  good"  (Isa.  viL  15). 

Then  they  brought  them  up  a  dish  of 
apples,  and  they  were  very  good-tasted  fruit 
Then  said  Matthew,  May  we  eat  apples,  since 
they  were  such  by  and  with  which  the  ser- 
pent beguiled  ova  first  mother  1 

Then  said  Gaius :  — 

Apples  were  they  with  which  we  were  beguiled ; 
Yet  Bin,  not  apples,  hath  our  Bonis  defiled^ 
Apples  forbid,  if  eat,  corrupt  the  blood : 
To  eat  such,  when  commanded^  does  up  good. 
Drink  of  his  flagons,  then,  thou  church,  his  dove ; 
And  eat  his  apples,  who  are  sick  of  love. 

Then  said  Matthew,  I  made  the  scruple, 
because  I  awhile  since  was  sick  with  the 
eating  of  fruit. 

Gaitu.  Forbidden  fruit  will  make  you 
sick,  but  not  what  our  Lord  has  tolerated. 

While  they  were  thus  talking,  they  were 
presented  with  another  dish^  and  it. was  a 
dish  of  nuts  (Song  vL  11).  .  Then  said  some 
at  the  table,  Nuts  spoil  tender  teeth,  espe- 
cially the  teeth  of  children :  which  when 
Gaius  heard,  he  said  :  — 

Hard  text  are  nuts  (I  will  not  call  them  cheaters). 
Whose  shells  do  keep  their  kernels  from  the  eaters : 
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Ope  tiben  the  shellSy  end  yoa  Bhall  heve  the  meat ; 
Tkej  liera  en  brought  for  you  to  crack  and  eat. 

Then  were  they  yesry  meny,  and  sat  at 
the  table  a  long  time,  talking  of  many 
things.  Then  said  the  old  gentleman,  IVty 
good  hmdloid,  while  we  are  cracking  your 
nuts,  if  you  please,  do  you  open  this  rid- 
dle:— 

A  Bun  there  was,  thouc^  some  did  count  him  mad. 
The  more  he  cast  away,  the  more  he  had. 

Then  they  all  gave  good  heed,  wondering 
what  good  Gkdus  would  say  ;  so  he  sat  still 
awhile,  and  then  thus  replied  :  — 

He  that  bestows  his  goods  upon  the  poor, 
Shall  haye  as  much  again,  and  ten  times  more. 

Then  said  Joseph,  I  dare  say,  sir,  I  did 
not  think  yon  eould  have  found  it  out 

0,  said  Gaius,  I  have  been  trained  up  in 
this  way  a  great  while  ;  nothing  teaches  like 
experience.  I  have  learned  of  my  Lord  to 
be  kind,  and  I  have  found  by  experience 
that  I  have  gained  thereby.  "  There  is  that 
Bcatteieth,  and  yet  increaseth ;  and  there  is 
that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it 
tendeth  to  poverty.  There  is  that  maketh 
himself  rich,  yet  hath  nothing  :  there  is  that 
maketh  himnelf  poor,  yet  hath  great  riches  " 
(ProT.  xL  24  ;  xiii.  7)t 

Then  Samuel  whispered  to  Christiana,  his 
mother,  and  said.  Mother,  this  is  a  very  good 
man's  house  ;  let  us  stay  here  a  good  while, 
and  let  my  brother  Matthew  be  married  here 
to  Mercy,  before  we  go  any  further.  The 
which  Gaius,  the  host,  overhearing,  said, 
With  a  very  good  will,  my  child. 

8o  they  stayed  there  more  than  a  month, 
and  Mercy  was  given  to  Matthew  to  wife. 
While  they  stayed  here,  Mercy,  as  her  cus- 
tom was,  would  be  making  coats  and  gar- 
ments to  give  to  the  poor,  by  which  she 
hronght  up  a  very  good  report  upon  the  pil- 
grims. 

Bat  to  return  again  to  our  story.  After 
nipper  the  lads  desired  a  bed,  for  that  they 
were  weary  with  travelling.  Then  Gaius 
called  to  i^ow  them  their  chamber ;  but, 
laid  Mercy,  I  will  have  them  to  bed.  So 
die  had  them  to  bed,  and  they  slept  well : 
hut  the  rest  sat  up  all  night ;  for  Gtiius  and 
they  were  such  suitable  company,  that  they 
eonld  not  tell  how  to  part  Then,  aft^ 
much  talk  of  their  Lord,  themselves,  and 


their  journey,  old  Mr.  Honest,  he  that  put 
forth  the  riddle  to  Gaius,  began  to  nod. 
Then  said  Great-heart,  What,  sir,  you  begin 
to  be  drowsy  !  come,  rub  up  now  ;  here  is  a^ 
riddle  for  you.  Then  said  Mr.  Honest,  Let 
us  hear  it 
Then  said  Mr.  Great-heart :  — 

He  that  will  kUl  must  first  be  overcome  ; 
Who  live  abroad  would,  first  must  die  at  home. 

Ha !  said  Mr.  Honest,  it  is  a  hard  one ; 
hard  to  expound,  and  harder  to  practise. 
But  come,  landlord,  said  he,  I  will,  if  you 
please,  leave  my  part  to  you ;  do  you  ex- 
pound it,  and  I  will  hear  what  you  say. 

No,  said  Gaius,  it  was  put  to  you,  and  it 
1b  expected  you  should  answer  it 

Then  said  the  old  gentleman  :  — 

He  first  by  grace  must  conquer'd  be,. 

That  sin  would  mortify  : 
And  who  that  he  Uvea  would  convince  me. 

Unto  himself  must  die. 

It  is  right,  said  Gaius  ;  good  doctrine  and 
experience  teach^  this.  For,  first,  until 
grace  displays  itself,  and  overcomes  the  soul 
with  its  glory,  it  is  altogether  without  heart 
to  oppose  sin.  Besides,  if  sin  is  Satan's 
cords,  by  which  the  soul  lies  bound,  how 
should  it  make  resistance,  before  it  is  loosed 
from  that  infirmity?  Secondly,  Nor  will 
any  that  knows  either  reason  or  grace  be- 
lieve that  such  a  man  can  be  a  living  monu- 
ment of  grace  that  is  a  slave  to  his  own  cor- 
ruptions. And  now  it  comes  in  my  mind,  I 
will  tell  you  a  story  worth  the  hearing. 
There  were  two  men  that  went  on  pilgrim- 
age ;  the  one  began  when  he  was  young,  the 
other  when  he  was  old.  The  young  man 
had  strong  corruptions  to  grapple  with ; 
the  old  man's  were  decayed  with  the  decays 
of  nature.  The  young  man  trod  his  steps  as 
even  as  did  the  old  one,  and  was  every  way 
as  light  as  he.  Who  now,  or  which  of  them, 
had  their  graces  shining  dearest,  since  both 
seemed  to  be  alike  ? 

JTon.  The  young  man's,  doubtless.  For 
that  whicii  h^ds  it  against  the  greatest  op- 
position gives  best  demonstration  that  it  is 
strongest ;  especially  when  it  also  holdeth 
pace  with  that  that  meets  not  with  half 
so  much  ;  as,  to  be  sure,  old  age  does  not 
Besides,  I  have  observed  that  old  men  have 
blessed  themselves  with  this  mistake,  name- 
ly, taking  the  decays  of  nature  for  a  gracious 
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conquest  over  comiptionfl,  and  so  have  been 
apt  to  beguile  themselves.  Indeed,  old  men 
that  are  gracious  are  best  able  to  give  advice 
to  them  that  are  young,  because  they  have 
seen  most  of  the  emptiness  of  things.  But 
yet,  for  an  old  and  a  young  [man]  to  set  out 
both  together,  the  young  one  has  the  advan- 
tage of  the  fairest  discovery  of  a  work  of 
grace  within  him,  though  the  old  man's  cor- 
ruptions are  naturally  the  weakest.  —  Thus 
they  sat  talking  till  break  of  day. 

Now,  when  the  fiamily  was  up,  Christiana 
bid  her  son  James  that  he  read  a  chapter ; 
so  he  read  the  53d  of  Isaiah.  When  he  had 
done,  Mr.  Honest  asked  why  it  was  said  that 
the  Saviour  was  to  come  ''out  of  a  dry 
ground "  ;  and  also,  that  ^  he  had  no  form 
nor  comeliness  in  him.'' 

Great.  Then  said  Mr.  Qreat-heart,  To  the 
first  I  answer,  Because  the  church  of  the 
Jews,  of  which  Christ  came,  had  then  lost 
almost  all  the  sap  and  spirit  of  religion.  To 
the  second  I  say,  The  words  are  spoken  in 
the  person  of  the  unbelievers,  who,  because 
they  want  that  eye  that  can  see  into  our 
Prince's  heart,  therefore  they  judge  of  him 
by  the  meanness  of  his  outside :  just  like 
those  that  know  not  that  precious  stones  are 
covered  over  with  a  homely  crust ;  who, 
when  they  have  found  one,  because  they 
know  not  what  they  have  found,  cast  it 
away  again,  as  men  do  a  common  stone. 

Well,  said  Qaius,  now  you  are  here,  and 
since,  as  I  know,  M^.  Qreat-heart  is  good  at 
his  weapons,  if  you  please,  after  we  have  re- 
freshed ourselves,  we  will  walk  into  the 
iields,  to  see  if  we  can  do  any  good.  About 
a  mile  from  hence  there  is  one  Slay-good,  a 
giant,  that  does  much  annoy  the  King's 
highway  in, these  parts  ;  and  I  know  where- 
about his  haunt  is.  He  is  master  of  a  num- 
ber of  thieves  :  it  would  be  well  if  we  could 
clear  these  parts  of  him. 

So  they  consented  and  went ;  Mr.  Qreat- 
heart  with  his  sword,  helmet,  and  shield  ; 
and  the  rest  with  spears  and  staves. 

When  they  came  to  the  place  where  he  was, 
they  found  him  with  one  Feeble-mind  in  his 
hands,  whom  his  servants  had  brought  unto 
him,  having  taken  him  in  the  way.  Now 
the  giant  was  rifling  him,  with  a  purpose 
after  that  to  pick  his  bones ;  for  he  was  of 
the  nature  of  flesh-eaters. 

Well,  so  soon  as  he  saw  Mr.  Great-heart 


and  his  friends  at  the  moudi  of  his  eave^ 
with  their  weapons,  he  demanded  what  they 
wanted. 

GrecU.  We  want  thee ;  for  we  are  come  to 
revenge  the  quarrel  of  the  many  that  thou 
hast  slain  of  the  pilgrims,  when  thou  hast 
dragged  them  out  of  the  King's  highway ; 
wherefore  come  out  of  thy  cave.  So  he 
armed  himself  and  came  out ;  and  to  a  bat- 
tle they  went,  and  fou^t  for  above  an  hour, 
and  then  stood  still  to  take  wind. 

Slay,  Then  said  the  giant^  Why  are  you 
here  on  my  ground  ? 

GrecU.  To  revenge  the  blood  of  pilgrims, 
as  I  also  told  thee  before.  So  they  went  to 
it  again,  and  the  giant  made  Mr.  Great-heart 
give  back ;  but  he  came  up  again,  and,  in 
the  greatness  of  his  mind,  he  let  fly  with 
such  stoutness  at  the  gianf  s  head  and  sides, 
that  he  made  him  let  his  weapon  iaJl  out  of 
his  hand.  So  he  smote  him,  and  slew  him, 
and  cut  off  his  head,  and  brougiht  it  away  to 
the  inn.  He  also  took  Feeble-mind,  the 
pilgrim,  aud  brought  him  with  him  to  his 
lodgings.  When  they  were  come  home,  they 
showed  his  head  to  the  fiamily,  and  then  set 
it  up,  as  they  had  done  others  before,  for  a 
terror  to  those  that  shall  attempt  to  do  as  he 
hereafter. 

Then  they  asked  Mr.  Feeble-mind  how  he 
fell  into  his  hands. 

Feeffle.  Then  said  the  poor  man,  I  am  a 
sickly  man,  as  you  see ;  and,  because  Death 
did  usually  once  a  day  knock  at  my  door,  I 
thought  I  should  never  be  well  at  home  ; 
so  I  betook  myself  to  a  pilgrim's  life,  and 
have  travelled  hither  from  the  town  of 
Uncertain,  where  I  and  my  father  were 
bom.  I  am  a  man  of  no  strength  at  aU  of 
body,  nor  yet  of  mind  ;  but  would,  if  I 
could,  though  I  can  but  crawl,  spend  my 
life  in  the  pilgrim's  way.  When  I  came  at 
the  gate  that  u  at  the  head  of  the  way,  the 
Lord  of  that  place  did  entertain  me  freely ; 
neither  objected  he  against  my  weakly  looks, 
nor  against  my  feeble  mind  ;  but  gave  me 
such  things  that  were  necessary  for  my  jour- 
ney, and  bid  me  hope  to  the  end.  When  I 
came  to  the  house  of  the  Interpreter,  I  re- 
ceived much  kindness  there  ;  and  because 
the  Hill  Difficulty  was  judged  too  hard  for 
me,  I  was  carried  up  that  by  one  of  his  ser- 
vants. Indeed,  I  have  found  much  relief 
from  pilgrims,  though  none  were  willing 
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to  go  EO  softly  M  I  am  forced  to  do  ;  yet 
still  88  they  came  on,  they  hid  me  he  of 
good  cheer,  and  said  that  it  was  the  will  of 
dkeir  Lord  that  comfort  should  be  given  to 
the  feeble-minded,  and  80  went  on  their  own 
pace  [I  Thess.  v.  14).    When  I  was  come  up 
to  Aaranlt  Lane,  then  this  giant  met  with 
me,  and  bid  me  prepare  for  an  encounter ; 
bat,  alas !  feeble  one  that  I  was,  I  had  more 
need  of  a  eordial.    So  he  came  up  and  took 
me.    I  conceited   he  should  not  kill  me. 
Also,  when  he  got  me  into  his  den,  since  I 
went  not  with  him  willingly,  I  believed  I 
dioTild  come  oat  alive  again  ;  for  I  have  heard 
that  not  any  pilgrim  that  is  taken  captive  by 
violent  hands,  if  he  keeps  heart-whole  to- 
wards his  Master,  is,  by  the  laws  of  Provi- 
dence, to  die  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy. 
Bobbed  I  looked  to  be,  and  robbed  to  be 
nre  I  am ;  but  I  am,  as  you  see,  escaped 
with  life ;  for  the  which  I  thank  my  King 
8B  author,  and  you  as  the  means.    Other 
hnmts  I  also  look  for  ;  but  this  I  have  re- 
solved on,  to  wit,  to  run  when  I  can,  to  go 
when  I  cannot  run,  and  to  creep  when  I 
cannot  go.    As  to  the  main^  I  thank  Him 
that  loves  me,  I  am  fixed.     My  way  is  be- 
fore me,  my  mind  is  beyond  the  river  that 
has  no  bridge,  though,  I  am,  as  you  see,  but 
of  a  feeble  mind. 

Hen.  Then  said  old  Mr.  Honest,  Have 
yon  not,  eome  time  ago,  heen  acquainted  with 
one  Mr.  Fearing,  a  pilgrim  ? 

Fttbh,  Acquainted  with  him !  yes  ;  he 
eame  from  the  town  of  Stupidity,  which  lieth 
four  degrees  to  the  northward  of  the  City  of 
Destruction,  and  as  many  off  of  where  I  was 
bom  ;  yet  we  were  well  acquainted,  for  in- 
deed he  was  my  uncle,  my  father's  brother. 
He  and  I  have  been  much  of  a  temper.  He 
was  a  little  shorter  than  I,  but  yet  we  were 
much  of  a  complexion. 

Hon.  I  perceive  you  know  him,  and  I  am 
apt  to  believe  also  that  you  were  related  one 
to  another ;  for  you  have  his  whitely  look,  a 
cast  like  his  with  your  eye,  and  your  speech 
is  much  alike. 

FetbU.  Most  have  said  so  that  have  known 
QB  both ;  and,  besides,  what  I  have  read  in 
him,  I  have  for  the  most  part  found  in  my- 
•elf 

Qaiui.  Come,  sir,  said  good  Gaius,  be  of 
good  cheer  ;  yon  are  welcome  to  me,  and  to 
my  honse ;  and  what  thou  hast  a  mind  to, 


call  for  freely ;  and  what  thou  woulde^st  have 
my  servants  to  do  for  thee,  they  will  do  it 
with  a  ready  mind. 

Then  said  Mr.  Feeble-mind,  This  is  unex- 
pected favor,  and  as  the  sun  shining  out  of  a 
very  dark  cloud.  Did  Qiant  Slay-good  in- 
tend me  this  favor  when  he  stopped  me,  and 
resolved  to  let  me  go  no  further  ?  Did  he 
intend,  that  after  he  had  rifled  my  pockets,  I 
should  go  to  Gaius,  mine  host  ?    Yet  so  it  i& 

Now,  just  as  Mr.  Feeble-mind  and  Gaius 
were  thus  in  talk,  there  comes  one  running, 
and  called  at  the  door,  and  told  that  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  off  there  was  one  Mr. 
Not-right,  a  pilgrim,  struck  dead  upon  the 
place  where  he  was  with  a  thunderbolt 

FeebU,  Alas  \  said  Mr.  Feeble-mind,  is  he 
slain  ?  He  overtook  me  some  days  before  I 
came  so  far  as  hither,  and  would  be  my 
company-keeper.  He  also  was  with  me 
when  Slay-good,  the  giant,  took  me ;  but  he 
was  nimble  of  his  heels,  and  escaped.  But  it 
seems  he  escaped  to  die,  and  I  was  taken  to 
live. 

What,  one  would  think,  doth  seek  to  slay  outright, 

Ofttimes  delivers  from  the  saddest  plight 

That  very  providence  whose  face  is  death, 

Doth  ofttimes  to  the  lowly  life  hequeath. 

I  taken  was,  he  did  escape  and  flee  ; 

Hands  crossed  gives  death  to  him,  and  life  to  me. 

Now,  about  this  time,  Matthew  and  Mercy 
were  married  ;  also  Gaius  gave  his  daughter 
Phebe  to  James,  Matthew's  brother,  to  wife  ; 
after  which  time,  they  yet  stayed  about  ten 
days  at  Gaius's  house,  spending  their  time 
and  the  seasons  like  as  pilgrims  used  to  do. 

When  they  were  to  depart,  Gaius  made 
them  a  feast,  and  they  did  eat  and  drink  and 
were  merry.  Now  the  hour  was  come  that 
they  must  be  gone  ;  wherefore  Mr.  Great- 
heart  called  for  a  reckoning.  But  Gaius  told 
him,  that  at  his  house  it  was  not  the  custom 
of  pilgrims  to  pay  for  their  entertainment. 
He  boarded  them  by  the  year,  but  looked  for 
his  pay  from  the  good  Samaritan,  who  had 
promised  him,  at  his  return,  whatsoever 
charge  he  was  at  with  them,  faithfully  to 
repay  him  (Luke  x.  34,  35).  Then  said  Mr. 
Great-heart  to  him  :  — 

Great.  "Beloved,  thou  doest  faithfully 
whatooever  thou  doest  to  the  brethren,  and 
to  strangers  ;  which  have  bom  witness  of 
thy  charity  before  the  church  :  whom  if  thou 
[yet]  bring  forward  on  their  journey  after  a 
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godly  sort,  thou  ^lialt  do  well"  (3  John 
6,  6). 

Then  Qaiua  took  his  leave  of  them  all,  and 
of  his  children,  and  particularly  of  Mr. 
Feeble-mind.  He  also  gave  him  something 
to  drink  by  the  way. 

Now  Mr.  Feeble-mind,  when  they  were 
going  out  of  the  door,  made  as  if  he  intended 
to  linger.  The  which  when  Mr.  Great-heart 
espied,  he  said.  Come,  Mr.  Feeble-mind,  pray 
do  you  go  along  with  us ;  I  will  be  your 
conductor,  and  you  shall  fare  as  the  rest. 

Feeble.  Alas  !  I  want  a  suitable  companion. 
You  are  all  lusty  and  strong,  but  I,  as  you 
see,  am  weak  ;  I  choose,  therefore,  rather  to 
come  behind,  lest,  by  reason  of  my  many 
infirmities,  I  should  be  both  a  burden  to 
myself  and  to  you.  I  am,  as  I  said,  a  man 
of  a  weak  and  feeble*  mind,  and  shall  be 
offended  and  made  weak  at  that  which  others 
can  bear.  I  shall  like  no  laughing  ;  I  shall 
like  no  gay  attire  ;  I  shall  like  no  unprofita- 
ble questions.  Nay,  I  am  so  weak  a  man  as 
to  be  offended  with  that  which  others  have 
liberty  to  do.  I  do  not  yet  know  all  the 
truth  :  I  am  a  very  ignorant  Christian  man. 
Sometimes  if  I  hear  some  rejoice  in  the 
Lord,  it  troubles  me,  because  I  cannot  do  so 
too.  It  is  with  me  as  it  is  with  a  weak  man 
among  the  strong,  or  as  with  a  sick  man  among 
the  healthy,  or  as  a  lamp  despised  ("  He  that 
is  ready  to  slip  with  his  feet  is  as  a  lamp 
despised  in  the  thought  of  him  that  is  at 
ease,"  Job  xiL  5),  so  that  I  know  not  what 
to  do. 

Great  But,  brother,  said  Mr.  Great-heart, 
I  have  it  in  commission  to  '^  comfort  the 
feeble-minded  "  and  to  "  support  the  weak  " 
(1  Thess.  V.  14).  You  must  needs  go  along 
with  us  :  we  will  wait  for  you  ;  we  will  lend 
you  our  help  (Rom.  xiv.)  ;  we  will  deny  our- 
selves of  some  things,  both  opinionative  and 
practical,  for  your  sake  (1  Cor.  viii.)  ;  we 
will  not  enter  into  doubtful  disputations 
before  you  ;  —  we  will  be  made  all  things  to 
you,  rather  than  you  shall  be  left  behind 
(1  Cor.  ix.  22). 

Now  all  this  while  they  were  at  Gaius's 
door  ;  and,  behold,  as  they  were  thus  in  the 
heat  of  their  discourse,  Mr.  Ready-to-halt 
came  by,  with  his  crutches  in  his  hand  (Ps. 
xxxviii.  17)  ;  and  he  also  was  going  on  pil- 
grimage. 

Feeble.  Then  said  Mr.  Feeble-mind  to  him, 


Man,  how  camest  thou  hither?  I  was  but 
just  now  complaining  that  I  had  not  a  suita^ 
ble  companion,  but  thou  art  according  to  my 
wish.  Welcome,  welcome,  good  Mr.  Ready- 
to-halt,  I  hope  thou  and  I  may  be  some 
help. 

Ready,  I  shall  be  glad  of  Uiy  company, 
said  the  other ;  and,  good  Mr.  Feeble-mind, 
rather  than  we  will  part,  since  we  are  thus 
happily  met,  I  will  lend  thee  one  of  my 
crutches. 

Feeble,  Nay,  said  he,  though  I  thank  thee 
for  thy  good-will,  I  am  not  inclined  to  halt 
before  I  am  lame.  Howbeit,  I  think,  when 
occasion  is,  it  may  help  me  against  a  dog. 

Beady.  If  either  myself  or  my  crutches 
can  do  thee  a  pleasure,  we  are  both  at  thy 
command,  good  Mr.  Feeble-mind. 

Thus  therefore  they  went  on.  Mr.  Great- 
heart  and  Mr.  Honest  went  before,  Christiana 
and  her  children  went  next,  and  Mr.  Feeble- 
mind  and  Mr.  Ready-to-halt  came  behind, 
with  his  crutches.    Then  said  Mr.  Honest :  — 

Hon,  Pray,  sir,  now  we  are  upon  the  road, 
tell  us  some  profitable  things  of  some  that 
have  gone  on  pilgrimage  before  us. 

Great,  With  a  good  will.  I  suppose  you 
have  heard  how  Christian  of  old  did  meet 
with  ApoUyon  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation  ; 
and  also  what  hard  work  he  had,  to  go 
through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 
Also  I  think  you  cannot  but  have  heard  how 
Faithful  was  put  to  it  with  Madam  Wanton, 
with  Adam  the  First,  with  one  Discontent, 
and  Shame ;  four  as  deceitful  villains  as  a 
man  can  meet  with  upon  the  road. 

Hon,  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  all  this ;  but 
indeed  good  Faithful  was  hardest  put  to  it 
with  Shame  :  he  was  an  unwearied  one. 

GreaJt,  Ay  ;  for,  as  the  pilgrim  well  said, 
he  of  all  men  had  the  wrong  name. 

Hon,  But  pray,  sir,  where  was  it  that 
Christian  and  Faithful  met  Talkative  ?  That 
same  was  also  a  notable  one. 

Grea^,  He  was  a  confident  fool ;  yet  many 
follow  his  ways. 

Hon,  He  had  liked  to  have  beguiled 
FaithfuL 

Great.  Ajy  but  Christian  put  him  into  a 
way  quickly  to  find  him  out 

Thus  they  went  on  till  they  came  at  the 
place  where  Evangelist  niet  with  Christian 
and  Faithful,  and  prophesied  to  them,  of 
what  should  beiiEdl  them  at  Vanity  Fair. 
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Qnak  Then  said  their  guide.  Hereabouts 
did  Christiaii  and  Faithful  meet  with  Evan- 
gelist, who  prophesied  to  them  of  what  troub- 
les they  should  meet  with  at  Vanity  Fair. 

HcfiL  Say  yon  so?  I  dare  say  it  was  a 
liaid  chapter  that  then  he  did  read  unto 
them,  * 

Grmt,  It  was  so ;  but  he  gave  them  en- 
coaragement*withaL  But  what  do  we  talk 
of  them !  they  were  a  couple  of  lion-like 
men ;  th^  had  set  thdr  feces  like  flint  Do 
not  you  remember  how  undaunted  they  were 
when  they  stood  before  the  judge  ? 

Eofn,  Well ;  Faithful  bravely  suffered* 

GrmL  So  he  did,  and  as  brave  things 
eame  on  it ;  for  Hopeful,  and  some  others, 
as  the  story  relates  it,  were  converted  by  his 
death. 

Son,  Weil,  bat  pray  go  on ;  for  you  are 
well  acquainted  with  things. 

GrtaL  Above  all  that  Christian  met  with 
after  he  had  passed  through  Vanity.  Fair, 
one  By-ends  was  the  arch  one. 

Htm.  By-ends  !  what  was  he  ? 

GftaL  A  veiy  arch  fellow,  a  downright 
hypocrite ;  one  that  would  be  religious, 
which  way  ever  the  world  went ;  but  so 
cuming,  that  he  would  be  sure  neither  to 
lose  nor  suffer  for  it.  He  had  his  mode  of 
idigion  for  every  fresh  occasion  ;  and  his 
wife  was  as  good  at  it  as  he.  He* would  turn 
and  change  from  opinion  to  opinion  ;  yea, 
and  plead  for  so  doing  too.  But  so  far  as  I 
oould  leam,  he  came  to  an  ill  end  with  his 
by-ends  ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  that  any  of  his 
children  were  ever  of  any  esteem  with  any 
tittt  truly  feared  Qod. 


CHAPTER  EL 

VIXITT  FAIB  AHD  MB.  MKABON'B  HOUSE. 

Now  by  this  time  they  were  come  within 
sight  of  the  town  of  Vanity,  where  Vanity 
Fair  is  kept  So,  when  they  saw  that  they 
were  so  near  the  town,  they  consulted  with 
one  another  how  they  shoiQd  pass  through 
the  town  ;  and  some  said  one  thing,  and 
some  another.  At  last  Mr.  Great-heart  said, 
I  have,  as  you  may  understand,  often  been  a 
conductor  of  pilgrims  through  this  town. 
Now  I  am  acquainted  with  one  Mr.  Mnason, 
a  Cypnisian  by  nation,  an  old  disciple,  at 
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whose  house  we  may  lodge  (Acts  xzL  16). 
If  you  think  good,  said  he,  we  will  turn  in 
there. 

Content,  said  old  Honest ;  Content,  said 
Christiana  ;  Content,  said  Mr.  Feeble-mind  : 
and  so  they  said  alL  Now  you  must  think; 
it  was  eventide  by  that  they  got  to  the  out- 
side of  the  town  ;  but  Mr.  Qreat-heart  knew 
the  way  to  the  old  man's  house.  So  thither 
they  came ;  and  he  called  at  the  door,  and 
the  old  man  within  knew  his  tongue  so  soon 
as  ever  he  heard  it ;  so  he  opened,  and  they 
all  came  in.  Then  said  Mnason  their  host, 
How  far  have  you  come  to-day?  So  they 
said.  From  the  house  of  Qaius,  our  friend.  I 
promise  you,  said  he,  you  have  gone  a  good 
stitch,  you  may  well  be  a-weary  ;  sit  down. 
So  they  sat  down. 

Qreal,  Then  said  their  guide,  Come,  what 
cheer,  sirs  ?  I  dare  say  you  are  welcome  to 
my  friend. 

MnoB.  I  also,  said  Mr.  Mnason,  do  bid 
you  welcome ;  and  whatever  you  want,  do 
but  say,  and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  get 
it  for  you. 

Htm.  Our  great  want,  awhile  since,  was 
harbor  and  good  company,  and  now  I  hope 
we  have  both. 

Mnas.  For  harbor,  you  see  what  it  is ;  but 
for  good  company,  that  will  appear  in  the 
triaL 

GreaL  Well,  said  Mr.  Qreat-heart,  will 
you  have  the  pilgrims  up  into  their  lodging  t 

Mnas.  I  will,  said  Mr.  Mnason.  So  he 
had  them  to  their  respective  places  ;  and  also 
showed  them  a  very  fiedr  dining-room,  where 
they  might  be,  and  sup  together,  until  time 
was  come  to  go  to  rest 

Now,  when  they  were  set  in  their  places, 
and  were  a  little  cheery  after  their  journey^ 
Mr.  Honest  asked  his  landlord  if  there  were 
any  store  of  good  people  in  the  town. 

Mna8»  We  have  a  few ;  for  indeed  they 
are  but  a  few,  when  compared  with  them  on 
the  other  side. 

Hon.  But  how  shall  we  do  to  see  some  of 
them?  for  the  sight  of  good  men,  to  them 
that  are  going  on  pilgrimage,  is  like  the  ap- 
pearing of  the  moon  and  the  stars  to  them 
that  are  sailing  upon  the  seas. 

Then  Mr.  Mnason  stamped  with  his  foot, 
and  his  daughter  Grace  came  up.  So  he 
said  unto  her,  Grace,  go  you,  tell  my  friends, 
Mr.  Contrite,  Mr.  Holy-man,  Mr.  Love-saint, 
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Mr.  Dare-not-lie,  and  Mr.  Penitent,  that  I 
have  a  friend  or  two  at  mj  house  that  have 
a  mind  this  evening  to  see  them. 

So  Qiace  went  to  call  them,  and  they 
came ;  and,  after  salutation  made,  they  sat 
down  togeUlier  at  the  table. 

Then  said  Mr.  Mnason,  their  landlord, 
My  neighbors,  I  have,  as  you  see,  a  company 
of  strangers  come  to  my  house  :  they  are 
pilgrims ;  they  come  from  afar,  and  are  go- 
ing to  Mount  Zion.  But  who,  quoth  he,  do 
you  think  this  is  ?  pointing  with  his  finger 
to  Christiana.  It  is  Christiana,  the  wife  of 
Christian,  that  famous  pilgrim,  who  with 
Faithful  his  brother  were  so  shamefully 
handled  in  our  town.  At  that  they  stood 
amazed,  saying,  We  little  thought  to  see 
Christiana,  when  Grace  came  to  call  us  ; 
wherefore  this  is  a  very  comfortable  surprise. 
Then  they  asked  her  of  her  welfare,  and  if 
these  young  men  were  her  husband's  sons. 
And  when  she  had  told  them  they  were, 
they  said,  The  King  whom  you  love  and 
serve  make  you  as  your  father,  and  bring 
you  where  he  is  in  peace. 

Hon,  Then  Mr.  Honest  (when  they  were 
all  sat  down)  asked  Mr.  Contrite  and  the  rest 
in  what  posture  their  town  was  at  present. 

Contr.  You  may  be  sure  we  are  full  of 
hurry  in  fair-time.  It  is  hard  keeping  our 
hearts  and  spirits  in  any  good  order  when 
we  are  in  a  cumbered  condition.  He  that 
lives  in  such  a  place  as  this  is,  and  that  has 
to  do  with  such  as  we  have,  has  need  of  an 
item  to  caution  him  to  take  heed  every  mo- 
ment of  the  day. 

Hon,  But  how  are  your  neighbors  for 
quietness  ? 

Contr.  They  are  much  more  moderate 
now  than  formerly.  You  know  how  Chris- 
tian and  Faithful  were  used  at  our  town ; 
but  of  late,  I  say,  they  have  been  far  more 
moderate.  I  think  the  blood  of  Faithful 
lieth  with  a  load  upon  them  till  now ;  for 
since  they  burned  him,  they  have  been 
ashamed  to  bum  any  more.  In  those  days 
we  were  afraid  to  walk  the  streets  ;  but  now 
we  can  show  our  heads.  Then  the  name  of 
a  professor  was  odious  ;  now,  especially  in 
some  parts  of  our  town  (for  you  know  our 
town  is  large),  religion  is  coimted  honor- 
able. 

Then  said  Mr.  Contrite  to  them.  Pray, 
how  fared  it  with  you  in  your  pilgrimage  1 


how  stands   the  countiy  affected   towards 
you? 

Hon,  It  happens  to  us  as  it  happeneth  to 
wayfaring  men ;  — sometimes  our  way  is 
clean,  sometimes  foul ;  sometimes  up-hill, 
sometimes  down-hill ;  we  are  seldom  at  a 
certainty.  The'  wind  iB  not  always  on  our 
backs,  nor  is  every  one  a  friend  that  we  meet 
with  in  the  way.  We  have  met  with  some 
notable  rubs  already,  and  what  are  yet  be- 
hind we  know  not ;  but  for  the  most  part, 
we  find  it  true  that  has  been  talked  of,  of  old, 
A  good  man  must  suffer  trouble. 

Contr.  You  talk  of  rubs  ;  what  rube  have 
you  met  withal  ? 

Hon.  Nay,  ask  Mr.  Great-heart,  onr 
guide  ;  for  he  can  give  the  best  account  of 
that.  ■ 

CrecU.  We  have  been  beset  three  or  four 
times  already.  First,  Christiana  and  her 
children  were  beset  by  two  ruffians,  that 
they  feared  would  have  taken  their  live& 
We  were  beset  by  Giant  Bloody-man,  Giant 
Maul,  and  Giant  Slay-good.  Indeed,  we  did 
rather  beset  the  last  than  were  beset  of  him. 
And  thus  it  was  :  After  we  had  been  some 
time  at  the  house  of  "  Gains,  mine  host,  and 
of  the  whole  church"  (Rom.  ivi  23),  we 
were  minded  upon  a  time  to  take  our  weap- 
ons with  uSj  and  so  go  and  see  if  we  could 
light  upon  any  of  those  that  were  enemies  to 
pilgrims  (for  we  heard  that  there  was  a  nota- 
ble one  thereabouts).  Kow  Gains  knew  his 
haunt  better  than  I,  because  he  dwelt  there- 
about. So  we  looked,  and  looked,  till  at  last 
we  discerned  the  mouth  of  his  cave  :  then 
we  were  glad,  and  plucked  up  our  spirits. 
So  we  approached  up  to  his  den ;  and,  lo, 
when  we  came  there,  he  had  dragged,  by 
mere  force,  into  his  net,  this  poor  man,  Mr. 
Feeble-mind,  lind  was  about  to  bring  him  to 
his  end.  But  when  he  saw  us,  supposing,  as 
we  thought,  he  had  another  prey,  he  left  the 
poor  man  in  his  hole,  and  come  out  So  we 
fell  to  it  full  sore,  and  he  lustily  laid  about 
him ;  but,  in  conclusion,  he  was  brought 
down  to  the  ground,  and  his  head  cut  off, 
and  set  up  by  the  wayside,  for  a  terror  to 
such  as  should  after  practise  such  ungodli- 
ness. That  I  tell  you  the  truth,  here  is  the 
man  himself  to  aflSirm  it,  who  was  as  a  lamb 
taken  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion. 

Feeble.  Then    said    Mr.    Feeble-mind,   I 
found  this  true,  to  my  cost  and  comfort :  to 
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mj  cost,  when  he  thieatened  to  pick  my 
hones  every  moment;  and  to  my  comfort, 
when  I  saw  Mr.  Great-heart  and  his  friends, 
with  their  weapons,  approach  so  near  for  my 
ddiTeiance. 

iToly.  Then  said  Mr.  Holy-man,  There 
are  two  things  that  they  have  need  to  he  pos- 
aeand  with  that  go  on  pilgrimage  :  courage 
and  an  nnnpotted  life.  If  they  have  not 
oonnge,  they  can  never  hold  on  their  way  ; 
and  if  their  lives  be  loose,  they  will  make 
the  veiy  name  of  a  pilgrim  stink. 

low.  Then  said  Mr.  Love-saint,  I  hope 
this  caution  is  not  needful  amongst  you. 
But  tiuly,  tiiere  are  many  that  go  upon  the 
Toad,  that  ratiiier  declare  themselves  strangers 
to  pilgrimage  than  strangers  and  pilgrims  on 
the  earth. 

Bare.  Then  said  Mr.  Dare-not-lie,  It  is 
true :  they  neither  have  the  pilgrim's  weed 
nor  the  pilgrim's  courage ;  they  go  not  up- 
rightly, hut  all  awry  with  their  feet ;  one 
ahoe  goes  inward,  and  another  outward,  and 
their  hoeen  out  behind ;  there  a  rag,  and 
there  a  rent,  to  the  disparagement  of  their 
Loid. 

Pen.  These  things,  said  Mr.  Penitent, 
they  ought  to  be  troubled  for ;  nor  are  the 
pilgriniB  like  to  have  that  grace  put  upon 
them  and  their  pilgrim's  progress  as  they  de- 
are,  until  the  way  is  cleared  of  such  spots 
and  blemishesL 

Thus  they  sat  talking  and  spending  the 
time  until  supper  was  set  upon  the  table ; 
unto  which  they  went  and  refreshed  their 
weaiy  bodies  ;  so  went  to  rest. 

Kow  they  stayed  in  this  fair  a  great  while, 
at  the  house  of  this  Mr.  Mnason,  who,  in 
fvoceas  of  time,  gave  his  daughter  Grace  un- 
to Samuel,  Christiana's  son,  to  wife,  and  his 
dan^ter  MarUia  to  Joseph. 

The  time,  as  I  said,  that  they  lay  here  was 
long  (for  it  was  not  now  as  in  former  times). 
Wherefore  the  pilgrims  grew  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  good  people  of  the  town,  and 
did  them  what  service  they  could.  Mercy, 
as  the  was  wont,  labored  much  for  the  poor  ; 
vherefore  their  bellies  and  backs  blessed  her, 
nd  abe  was  there  an  ornament  to  her  pro- 
ienioiL 

And,  to  say  the  truth  for  Grace,  Phebe, 
and  Martha,  they  were  aU  of  a  very  good 
i^atnre,  and  did  much  good  in  their  places. 
They  were  also  all  of  them  very  fruitful ;  so 
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that  Christian's  name,  as  was  said  before,  was 
like  to  live  in  the  world. 

While  they  lay  here  there  came  a  monster 
out  of  the  woods,  and  slew  nuiny  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  town.  It  would  also  carry  away 
their  children,  and  teach  them  to  suck  its 
whelps.  Now,  no  man  in  the  town  durst  so 
much  as  face  this  monster ;  but  all  men  fled 
when  they  heard  the  noise  of  his  coming. 

The  monster  was  like  unto  no  one  beast 
upon  the  earth.  Its  body  was  like  a  dragon, 
and  it  had  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  (Rev. 
vxii  3).  It  made  great  havoc  of  children, 
and  yet  it  was  governed  by  a  woman.  This 
monster  propounded  conditions  to  men  ;  and 
such  men  as  loved  their  lives  more  than 
their  souls  accepted  of  those  conditions.  So 
came  under. 

Now  this  Mr.  Great-heart,  together  with 
those  that  came  to  visit  the  pilgrims  at  Mr. 
Mnason's  house,  entered  into  a  covenant  to 
go  and  engage  this  beast,  if  perhaps  they 
might  deliver  the  people  of  this  town  from 
the  paws  and  mouth  of  this  so  devouring  a 
they  serpent 

Then  did  Mr.  Great-heart,  Mr.  Contrite, 
Mr.  Holy-man,  Mr.  Dare-not-lie,  and  Mr. 
Penitent,  with  their  weapons,  go  forth  to 
meet  him.  Now  the  monster  was  at  first 
very  rampant,  and  looked  upon  these  ene- 
mies with  great  disdain ;  but  fiiej  so  bela- 
bored him,  being  sturdy  men  at  arms,  that 
they  made  him  make  a  retreat :  so  they 
came  home  to  Mr.  Mnason's  house  again. 

The  monster,  you  must  know,  had  his  cer- 
tain seasons  to  come  out  in,  and  to  make  his 
attempts  upon  the  children  of  the  people  of 
the  town  ;  also  these  seasons  did  these  val- 
iant worthies  watch  him  in,  and  did  still  con- 
tinually assault  him,  insomuch  that  in  pro- 
cess of  time  he  became  not  only  wounded 
but  lame  ;  also,  he  has  not  made  that  havoc 
of  the  townsmen's  children  as  formerly  he 
had  done  ;  and  it  is  verily  believed  by  some 
that  this  beast  shall  die  of  his  wound& 

This,  therefore,  made  Mr.  Great-heart  and 
his  fellows  of  great  fame  in  this  town ;  so 
that  many  of  the  people  that  wanted  their 
taste  of  things,  yet  had  a  reverent  esteem 
and  respect  for  them.  Upon  this  account, 
therefore,  it  was  that  these  pilgrims  got  not 
much  hurt  here.  True,  there  were  some  of 
the  baser  sort  that  could  see  no  more  than  a 
mole  nor  understand  more  than  a  beast; 
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these  had  bo  revezence  for  these  men,  nor 
took  they  notice  of  their  valor  or  adventoieB. 

Well,  the  time  grew  on  that  the  pilgrims 
must  go  on  their  way ;  wherefore  they  pre- 
pared for  their  journey.  They  sent  for  their 
friends ;  they  conferred  with  them ;  they 
had  some  time  set  apart,  therein  to  commit 
each  other  to  the  protection  of  their  Prince. 
There  were,  again,  that  brought  of  such 
things  as  they  had,  that  were  fit  for  the 
weak  and  the  strong,  for  the  women  and  the 
men,  and  so  laded  them  with  such  things  as 
were  necessaiy  (Acts  xxviiL  10).  Then  they 
set  forward  on  their  way  ;  and  their  friends 
accompanying  them  so  far  as  was  convenient, 
they  again  committed  each  other  to  the  pro- 
tection of  their  King,  and  parted. 

They,  therefore,  that  were  of  the  pilgrims' 
company  went  on,  and  Mr.  Qreat-heart  went 
before  them.  Now  the  women  and  children 
being  weakly,  they  were  forced  to  go  as  they 
could  bear ;  by  this  means  Mr.  Ready-to-halt 
and  Mr.  Feeble-mind  had  more  to  sympar 
thize  with  their  condition. 

When  they  were  gone  from  the  townsmen, 
and  when  their  friends  had  bid  them  fare- 
well, they  quickly  came  to  the  place  where 
Faithful  was  put  to  death.  There,  therefore, 
they  made  a  stand,  and  thanked  Him  that 
had  enabled  him  to  bear  his  cross  so  well ; 
and  the  rathei:  because  they  now  found  that 
they  had  a  benefit  by  such  a  manly  suffering 
as  his  was. 

They  went  on,  therefore,  after  this,  a  good 
way  further,  talking  of  Christian  and  Faith- 
ful, and  how  Hopeful  joined  himself  to 
Christian  after  that  Faithful  was  dead. 

Now  they  were  come  up  with  the  Hill 
Lucre,  where  the  silver  mine  was,  which  took 
Demas  off  from  his  pilgrimage,  and  into 
which,  as  some  think,  By-ends  feU  and  per- 
ished ;  wherefore  they  considered  that  But 
when  they  were  come  to  the  old  monument 
that  stood  over  against  the  Hill  Lucre,  to 
wit,  to  the  Pillar  of  Salt  that  stood  also  with- 
in view  of  Sodom  and  its  stinking  lake,  they 
marvelled,  as  did  Christian  before,  that  men 
of  that  knowledge  and  ripeness  of  wit  as 
they  were  should  be  so  blinded  as  to  turn 
aside  here.  Only  they  considered  again,  that 
nature  is  not  affected  with  the  harms  that 
others  have  met  with,  especially  if  that  thing 
upon  which  they  look  has  an.  attracting  vir- 
lue  upon  the  foolish  eye. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  DELECTABLE  HOUKTAIKS  Aim  THE  SHEP- 
HERDS. 

I  SAW  now  that  they  went  on  till  they 
came  at  the  river  that  was  on  this  side  of  the 
Delectable  Mountains ;  —  to  the  river  where 
the  fine  trees  grow*  on  both  sides,  and  whose 
leaves,  if  taken  inwardly,  axe  good  agpiinst 
surfeits ;  where  the  meadows  are  green  all 
the  year  long;  and  where  they  might  lie 
down  safely  (Ps.  zjdii). 

By  diis  river-side,  in  the  meadow,  there 
were  cotes  and  folds  fw  sheep,  a  house  built 
for  the  nourishing  and  bringing  up  of  those 
lambs,  the  babes  of  those  women  that  go  on 
pilgrimage.  Also  there  was  here  one  that 
was  intrusted  with  them,  who  could  have 
compassion,  and  that  could  gather  these 
lambs  with  his  arm,  and  cany  them  in  his 
bosom,  and  that  could  gently  lead  those  that 
are  with  young  (Heb.  v.  2;  Isa.  zL  11). 
Now  to  the  care  of  this  Man,  Chiistiana  ad- 
monished her  four  daughters  to  conunit  their 
little  ones,  that  by  these  waters  they  might 
be  housed,  harbored,  succored,  and  nourished, 
and  that  none  of  them  might  be  lacking  in 
time  to  come.  This  Man,  if  any  of  them  go 
astray,  or  be  lost,  he  will  bring  them  again ; 
he  will  also  bind  up  that  which  was  broken, 
and  will  strengthen  them  that  axe  sick  ( Jer. 
xxiii.  4;  Ezek.  xzziv.  11-16).  Here  they 
will  never  want  meat,  drink,  and  clothing ; 
here  they  will  be  kept  from  thieves  and  rob- 
bers ;  for  this  Man  will  die  before  one  of 
those  committed  to  his  trust  shall  be  lost. 
Besides,  here  they  shall  be  sure  to  have  good 
nurture  and  admonition,  and  shall  be  taught 
to  walk  in  right  paths, — and  that,  you  know, 
is  a  favor  of  no  small  account  Also  here, 
as  you  see,  are  delicate  waters,  pleasant 
meadows,  dJainty  flowers,  variety  of  trees, 
and  such  as  bear  wholesome  fruit, — fixiit  not 
like  that  that  Matthew  ate  o^  that  fell  over 
the  wall  out  of  Beelzebub's  garden ;  but 
fruit  that  procureth  health  where  there  is 
none,  and  tiiat  continueth  and  increaseth  it 
where  it  is. 

So  they  were  content  to  commit  their  lit- 
tle ones  to  him  ;  and  that  which  was  also 
an  encouragement  to  them  so  to  do  was,  for 
that  all  this  was  to  be  at  the  chaxge  of  the 
King,  and  so  was  as  an  hospital  for  young 
children  and  orphans. 
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Now  Uisy  went  on  ;  and-  when  they  were 
ume  to  ^-path  Meadow,  to  the  stile  over 
vhich  ChiistiMi  went  with  his  fellow  Hope- 
fd,  when  they  were  taken  by  Giant  Despair, 
ind  put  into  Doubling  Castle,  they  sat  down, 
aod  eoDBultQd  what  was  best  to  be  done  ;  to 
wit,  now  that  they  were  so  strong,  and  had 
got  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Great-heart  for  their 
coDduetor,  whether  they  had  not  best  to 
make  an  attempt  upon  the  giant,  demolish 
his  castle,  and  if  there  were  any  pilgrims 
in  it,  to  set  them  at  liberty  before  they  went 
any  further.  So  one  said  one  thing,  and  an- 
o^er  said  the  contrary.  One  questioned  if 
it  waa  lawful  to  go  upon  unconsecrated 
ground ;  another  said  they  might,  provided 
thor  end  was  good  ;  but  Mr.  Great-heart 
aaid,  Tliough  that  assertion  offered  hist  can- 
not be  umversally  true,  yet  I  have  a  com- 
mandment to  resist  sin,  *'  to  overcome  evil," 
to  *'figfat  the  good  fight  of  Mth"  ;  and,  I 
ptay,  with  whom  should  I  ^^t  this  good 
iig^t,  if  not  with  Giant  Despair  ?  I  will, 
therefore,  attempt  the  taking  away  of  his 
life,  and  the  demolishing  of  Doubting  Cas- 
tle. Then  said  he,  Who  will  go  with  me  ? 
Then  aaid  old  Honest,  I  wilL  And  so  will 
we  too,  said  Chnstiana's  four  sons,  Matthew, 
Samuel,  James,  and  Joseph ;  for  they  were 
yonng  men  and  strong  (1  John  IL  13,  14). 
So  they  left  the  women  in  the  road,  and 
with  them  Mr.  Feeble-mind,  and  Mr.  Ready- 
to-halt  with  hU  crutohes,  to  be  their  guard, 
until  they  came  back  ;  for  in  that  place, 
thongh  Giant  Despair  dwelt  so  near,  they 
keeping  in  the  road,  a  little  child  might  lead 
them  (Isa.  xL  6). 

So  Mr.  Great-heart,  old  Honest,  and  the 
four  young  men,  went  to  go  up  to  Doubting 
Castle,  to  look  for  Giant  Despair.  When 
they  came  at  the  castle  gate,  they  knocked 
for  entrance  with  an  unusual  noise.  At  that 
the  old  giant  comes  to  the  gate,  and  Diffi- 
dence lus  wife  follows.  Then  said  he,  Who 
and  what  is  he  that  is  so  hardy,  as  after  this 
manner  to  molest  the  Giant  Despair  f  Mr. 
Great-heart  replied.  It  is  I,  Great-heart,  one 
of  the  King  of  the  Celestial  Country's  con- 
docton  of  pilgrims  to  their  place  ;  and  I  de- 
mand of  thee  that  thou  open  thy  gyites  for 
my  entrance.  Prepare  thyself  also  to  fight, 
for  I  am  come  to  ti^e  away  thy  head,  and  to 
demoliflh  Doubting  Castle. 
Now   Giant  Despair,  because  he  was  a 


giant,  thought  no  man  could  overcome  him ; 
and  again  thought  he,  Since  heretofore  I 
have  made  a  conquest  of  angels,  shall  Great- 
heart  make  me  afraid?  So  he  harnessed 
himself,  and  went  out  He  had  a  cap  of 
steel  upon  his  head,  a  breastplate  of  fire  gird- 
ed to  him,  and  he  came  out  in  iron  shoes,  with 
a  great  dub  in  his  hand.  Then  Uiese  six 
men  made  up  to  him,  and  beset  him  behind 
and  before  ;  also  when  Diffidence  the  giant- 
ess came  up  to  help  him,  old  Mr.  Honest  cut 
her  down  at  one  blow.  Then  they  fought 
for  their  lives,  and  Giant  Despair  was 
brought  down  to  the  ground,  but  was  very 
loath  to  die.  He  struggled  hard,  and  had, 
as  they  say,  as  many  Uves  as  a  cat ;  but 
Great-heart  was  his  death,  for  he  left  him 
not  till  he  had  severed  his  head  from  his 
shouldera 

Then  they  fell  to  demolishing  Doubting 
Castle ;  and  that,  you  know,  might  with 
ease  be  done,  since  Giant  Despair  was  dead. 
They  were  seven  days  in  destroying  of  that ; 
and  in  it  of  pilgrims  they  found  one  Mr. 
Despondency,  almost  starved  to  death,  and 
one  Much-afraid,  his  daughter :  these  two 
they  saved  aUve.  But  it  would  have  made 
you  a-wondered  to  have  seen  the  dead  bodies 
that  lay  here  and  there  in  the  castle-yard, 
and  how  full  of  dead  men's  bones  the  dun- 
geon was. 

When  Mr.  Great-heart  and  his  companions 
had  performed  this  exploit,  they  took  Mr. 
Despondency  and  his  dau^^ter  Much-afraid 
into  their  protection ;  for  they  wero  honest 
people,  though  they  were  prisoners  in 
Doubting  Castle,  to  that  tyrant  Giant  De- 
spair. They,  therefore,  I  say,  took  with 
them  the  head  of  the  giant  (for  his  body 
they  had  buried  under  a  heap  of  stones),  and 
down  to  the  road  and  to  their  companions 
they  came,  and  showed  them  what  they  had 
done.  Now  when  Feeble-mind  and  Ready- 
to-halt  saw  that  it  was  the  head  of  Giant 
Despair  indeed,  they  wero  very  jocund  and 
merry.  Now  Christiana,  if  need  was,  could 
play  upon  the  viol,  and  her  daughter  Meroy 
upon  itte  lute  ;  so  since  they  wero  so  meny 
disposed,  she  played  them  a  lesson,  and 
Beady-to-halt  would  dance.  So  he  took 
Despondency's  daughter,  named  Much-afraid, 
by  the  hand,  and  to  dancing  they  went  'in 
the  road.  True,  he  could  not  dance  without 
one  crutoh  in  his  hand,  but,  I  promise  you. 
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be  footed  it  well :  also  the  girl  was  to  be 
commended,  for  sbe  answered  the  music 
handsomely. 

As  for  Mr.  Despondency,  the  music  was 
not  much  to  him  ;  be  was  for  feeding  rather 
than  dancing,  for  that  he  was  almost  starved. 
So  Christiana  gave  him  some  of  her  bottle  of 
spirits,  for  present  relief,  and  then  prepared 
him  something  to  eat ;  and  in  a  little  time 
the  old  gentleman  came  to  himself,  and  be- 
gan to  be  finely  revived. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream,  when  all  these 
things  were  finished,  Mr.  Great-heart  took 
the  head  of  Giant  Despair,  and  set  it  upon  a 
pole  by  the  highway-side,  right  over  against 
the  pillar  that  Christian  erected  for  a  caution 
to  pilgrims  that  came  after,  to  take  heed  of 
entering  into  his  grounds. 

Then  be  writ  under  it,  upon  a  marble 
stone,  these  verses  following  :  — 

This  is  the  head  of  him  whoBo  name  only 

In  fonner  times  did  pilgrims  teirify. 

His  castle  *s  down  ;  and  Diffidence,  his  wife. 

Brave  Mr.  Oreat-heart  has  bereft  of  life. 

Despondency,  his  daughter  Much-afraid, 

Great-heart  for  them  also  the  man  has  play'd. 

Who  hereof  doubts,  if  he  *li  but  cast  his  eye 

Up  hither  may  his  scruples  satisfy. 

This  head,  also,  when  doubting  cripples  dance, 

Doth  show  from  fear  they  have  deliverance. 

When  these  men  had  thus  bravely  showed 
themselves  against  Doubting  Castle,  and  had 
slain  Giant  Despair,  they  went  forward,  and 
went  on  till  they  came  to  the  Delectable 
Mountains,  where  Christian  and  Hopeful 
refreshed  themselves  with  the  varieties  of 
the  place.  They  also  acquainted  themselves 
with  the  Shepherds  there,  who  welcomed 
them,  as  they  had  done  Christian  before, 
imto  the  Delectable  Mountains. 

Now,  the  Shepherds,  seeing  so  great  a 
train  follow  Mr.  Great-heart  (for  with  him 
they  were  well  acquainted),  they  said  imto 
him.  Good  sir,  you  have  got  a  goodly  com- 
pany here.  Pray  where  did  you  find  all 
these] 

Then  Mr.  Great-heart  replied  :  — 

First,  here  is  Christiana  and  her  train, 
Her  sons,  and  her  sons*  wives,  who,  like  the  wain. 
Keep  by  the  pole,  and  do  by  compass  steer 
From  sin  to  grace,  else  they  had  not  been  here  : 
Next,  here 's  old  Honest  come  on  pilgrimage  ; 
Beady-to-halt,  too,  who,  I  dare  engage, 
True-hearted  is  :  and  so  is  Feeble-mind, 
Who  willing  was  not  to  be  left  behind  : 


Despondency,  good  man,  is  coming  after. 
And  so  also  is  Much-afndd  his  daughter. 
May  we  have  entertainment  here,  or  must 
We  further  go  I    Let 's  know  whereon  to  trust. 

Then  said  the  Shepherds,  This  is  a  com- 
fortable company.  You  are  welcome  to  us ; 
for  we  have  for  the  feeble,  as  for  the  strong. 
Our  Prince  has  an  eye  to  what  is  done  to 
the  least  of  these  (Matt.  xxv.  40)  ;  therefore 
infirmity  must  not  be  a  block  to  our  enter- 
tainment. So  they  had  them  to  the  palace 
door,  and  then  said  imto  them,  Come  in,  Mr. 
Feeble-mind  ;  Come  in,  Mr.  Ready-to-halt ; 
Come  in,  Mr.  Despondency,  and  Mrs.  Much- 
afraid  his  daughter.  These,  Mr.  Great-heart, 
said  the  Shepherds  to  the -guide,  we  call 
in  by  name,  for  that  they  are  most  subject  to 
draw  back  ;  but  as  for  you,  and  the  rest  that 
are  strong,  we  leave  you  to  your  wonted  lib- 
erty. 

Then  said  Mr.  Great-heart,  This  day  I  see 
that  grace  doth  shine  in  your  faces,  and  that 
you  are  my  Lord's  Shepherds  indeed ;  for 
that  you  have  not  pushed  these  diseased 
neither  with  side  nor  shoulder,  but  have 
rather  strewed  their  way  into  the  palace  with 
fiowers,  as  you  should  (Ezek.  zxadv.  21). 

So  the  feeble  and  weak  went  in,  and  Mr. 
Great-heart  and  the  rest  did  follow.  When 
they  were  also  set  down,  the  Shepherds  said 
to  those  of  the  weaker  sort.  What  is  it  that 
you  would  have  ?  for,  said  they,  all  things 
must  be  managed  here  for  the  supporting  of 
the  weak,  as  well  as  the  warning  of  the  un- 
ruly. So  they  made  them  a  feast  of  things 
easy  of  digestion,  and  that  were  pleasant  to 
the  palate  and  nourishing  ;  the  which  when 
they  had  received,  they  went  to  their  rest, 
each  one  respectively  unto  his  proper  place. 

When  morning  was  come,  because  the 
mountains  were  high,  and  the  day  clear,  and 
because  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Shepherds 
to  show  to  the  pilgrims  before  their  depart- 
ure some  rarities,  therefore,  after  they  were 
ready,  and  had  refreshed  themselves,  the 
Shepherds  took  them  out  into  the  fields, 
and  showed  them  first  what  they  had  shown 
to  Christian  before. 

Then  they  had  them  to  some  new  places. 
The  first  was  to  Mount  Marvel,  where  they 
looked,  and  beheld  a  man  at  a  distance,  that 
tumbled  the  hills  about  with  words.  Then 
they  asked  the  Shepherds  what  that  should 
mean.    So  they  told  them,  that  that  man 
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was  the  son  of  one  Mr.  Qieat-grace,  of  whom 
jon  read  in  the  First  Part  of  the  Becords  of 
the  PUgrim's  Progrees.  And  he  is  set  there 
to  teach  pilgrims  how  to  believe  down,  or 
to  tamble  out  of  their  way,  what  difficulties 
tfaej  shall  meet  with,  by  Cedth  (Mark  xL  23, 
U).  Then  said  Mr.  Great-heart,  I  know 
him :  he  is  a  man  above  many. 

Then  they  had  them  to  another  place, 
called  Momit  Innocent ;  and  there  they  saw 
a  man  clothed  all  in  white ;  and  two  men, 
Prejadice  and  Ul-will,  continually  casting 
dirt  apon  him.  Now,  behold,  the  dirt,  what- 
aoever  they  cast  at  him,  would  in  a  little  time 
&I1  off  again,  and  his  garment  would  look  as 
clear  as  if  no  dirt  had  been  cast  thereat 
Then  said  the  pilgrims.  What  means  this? 
The  Shepherds  answered.  This  man  is  named 
Godly-man,  and  this  garment  is  to  show  the 
imiocency  of  his  life.  Now,  ^ose  that  throw 
diit  at  him,  are  such  as  hate  his  well-doing : 
but,  as  you  see  the  dirt  will  not  stick  upon 
his  dothes,  so  it  shall  be  with  him  that  liv- 
eth  truly  innocently  in  the  world.  Who- 
ever they  be  that  would  make  such  men 
dirty,  they  labor  all  in  vain  :  for  God,  by 
tiuit  a  little  time  is  spent,  will  cause  -that 
their  innocence  shall  break  forth  as  the 
li^t,  and  their  righteousness  as  the  noon- 


Then  th^  took  them,  and  had  them  to 
Moant  Charity,  where  they  showed  them  a 
man  that  had  a  bundle  of  cloth  lying  before 
him,  ont  of  which  he  cut  coats  and  garments 
for  the  poor  that  stood  about  him,  yet  his 
handle  or  roU  of  cloth  was  never  the  less. 
Then  said  they,  What  should  this  be  ?  Thia 
is,  said  the  Shepherds,  to  show  you  that  he 
vho  has  a  heart  to  give  of  his  labor  to  the 
poor  shall  never  want  wherewithaL  He  that 
watereth  shall  be  watered  himsell  And  the 
cake  that  the  widow  gave  to  the  prophet 
did  not  cause  that  she  had  ever  the  less  in 
her  haneL 

They  had  them  also  to  a  place  where  they 
saw  one  Fool  and  one  Want- wit  washing 
an  Ethiopian,  with  intention  to  make  him 
white ;  but  tiie  more  they  washed  him  the 
blacker  he  waa.  Then  they  asked  the  Shep- 
herds what  that  should  mean.  So  they  told 
them,  saying,  Thus  shall  it  be  with  the  vile 
person :  all  means  used  to  get  such  a  one  a 
good  name  shall  in  conclusion  tend  but  to 
make  him  more  abominable.    Thus  it  was 
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with  the  Pharisees ;  and  so  shall  it  be  with 
all  hypocrites. 

Then  said  Mercy,  the  wife  of  Matthew,  to 
Christiana  her  mother.  Mother,  I  would,  if 
it  might  be,  see  the  hole  in  the  hill,  or  Uiat 
commonly  called  the  by-way  to  helL  So 
her  mother  brake  her  mind  to  the  Shep- 
herds. Then  they  went  to  the  door.  It  was 
in  the  side  of  a  hill ;  and  they  opened  it, 
and  bid  Mercy  hearken  awhile.  So  she 
hearkened,  and  heard  one  saying,  Cursed  be 
my  fiather,  for  holding  of  my  feet  back  from 
the  way  of  peace  and  life  !  Another  said, 
0  that  I  had  been  torn  in  pieces  before  I 
had,  to  save  Imy  life,  lost  my  soul !  And 
another  said,  If  I  were  to  live  again,  how 
would  I  deny  myself,  rather  than  come  to 
this  place  !  Then  there  was  as  if  the  very 
earth  had  groaned  and  quaked  under  the 
feet  of  this  young  woman  for  fear.  So  she 
looked  white,  and  came  trembling  away, 
saying,  Blessed  be  he  and  she  that  are  de- 
livered from  this  place ! 

Now  when  the  Shepherds  had  shown  them 
all  these  things,  then  they  had  them  back  to 
the  palace,  and  entertained  them  with  what 
the  house  would  afford.  But  Mercy,  being 
a  young  and  breeding  woman,  longed  for 
something  that  she  saw  there,  but  was 
ashamed  to  ask.  Her  mother-in-law  then 
asked  her  what  she  ailed,  for  she  looked  as 
one  not  well  Then  said  Mercy,  There  is  a 
looking-glass  hangs  up  in  the  diiung-room, 
off  which  I  cannot  take  my  mind  :  if,  there- 
fore, I  have  it  not,  I  think  I  shall  miscarry. 
Then  saul  her  mother,  I  will  mention  thy 
wants  to  the  Shepherds,  and  they  will  not 
deny  it  thee.  But  she  said,  I  am  ashamed 
that  these  men  should  know  that  I  longed. 
Nay,  my  daughter,  said  she,  it  is  no  shame, 
but  a  virtue  to  long  for  such  a  thing  as  that. 
So  Mercy  said.  Then,  mother,  if  you  please, 
ask  the  Shepherds  if  they  are  willing  to  sell 
it 

Now  the  glass  was  one  of  a  thousand.  It 
would  present  a  man  one  way,  with  his  own 
features  exactly ;  and,  turn  it  but  another 
way,  and  it  would  show  one  the  very  face 
and  similitude  of  the  Prince  of  j>ilgrim6  him- 
self. Yea,  I  have  talked  with  them  that  can 
tell,  and  they  have  said  that  they  have  seen 
the  very  crown  of  thorns  upon  his  head,  by 
looking  in  that  glass :  they  have  therein 
also  seen  the  holes  in  his  hands,  in  his  feet, 
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and  his  side.  Yea,  eneh  an  excellency  ib 
there  in  that  glass,  that  it  will  show  him  to 
one,  where  thej  have  a  mind  to  see  him ; 
whether  living  or  dead ;  whether  in  earth  or 
heaven  ;  whether  in  a  state  of  humiliation, 
or  in  his  exaltation  ;  whether  coming  to  suf- 
fer, or  coming  to  reign  (James  i.  23 ;  1  Cor. 
xiii  12 ;  2  Cor.  iii  18). 

Christiana  th^^ore  went  to  the  Shep- 
herds apart  (now  the  names  of  the  Shepherds 
are  Knowledge,  Experience,  Watchful,  and 
Sincere),  and  said  unto  them,  There  is  one 
of  my  daughters,  a  breeding  woman,  that  I 
think  doth  long  for  something  that  she  hath 
seen  in  this  house  ;  an4  she  thinks  that  she 
shall  miscarry  if  she  should  by  you  be  de- 
nied. 

EoBperience,  Call  her,  call  her;  she  shall 
assuredly  have  what  we  can  help  her  to.  So 
they  called  her,  and  said  to  her,  Mercy,  what 
is  tibat  thing  thou  wouldst  have  ?  Then  she 
blushed,  and  said.  The  great  glass  that  hangs 
up  in  the  dining-room.  So  Sincere  ran  and 
fetched  it,  and  with  a  joyful  consent  it  was 
given  her.  Then  she  bowed  her  head,  and 
gave  thanks,  and  said.  By  this  I  know  that 
I  have  obtained  favor  in  your  eyes. 

They  also  gave  to  the  other  young  women 
such  things  as  they  desired,  and  to  their 
husbands  great  commendations,  for  that  they 
had  joined  with  Mr.  Great-heart  to  the  slay- 
ing of  Qiant  Despair,  and  the  demolishing 
of  Doubting  Castle. 

About  Chnstiana's  neck  the  Shepherds 
put  a  bracelet,  and  so  they  did  about  the 
necks  of  her  four  daughters  ;  also. they  put 
ear-rings  in  their  ears  and  jewels  on  their 
foreheads. 

When  they  were  minded  to  go  hence,  they 
let  them  go  in  peace,  but  gave  not  to  them 
those  certain  cautions  which  before  were  given 
to  Christian  and  his  companion.  The  reason 
was,  for  that  these'  had  Great-heart  to.be 
their  guide,  who  was  one  that  was  well 
acquainted  with  things,  and  so  could  give 
them  their  cautions  more  seasonably,  to  wit, 
even  then  when  the  danger  was  nigh  the  ap- 
proaching. What  cautions  Christian  and  his 
companion  had  received  of  the  Shepherds 
they  had  also  lost  by  that  the  time  was 
come  that  they  had  need  to  put  them  in 
practice.  Wherefore  here  was  the  advan- 
tage that  this  company  had  over  the 
other. 


From  hence  they  went  on  singing,  mi^ 
they  said :  — 

Behold,  how  fitly  are  the  stages  aet. 
For  their  relief  that  pilgrims  are  beoome ! 

And  how  they  us  receive  without  one  let, 
That  make  the  other  life  our  mark  and  hcnne  I 

What  noveltiee  they  hare  to  us  they  give. 
That  we,  though  pilgrims,  joyful  lives  may  live  j 

They  do  upon  us,  too,  such  things  bestow. 
That  show  we  pilgrims  are,  where'er  we  ga 


CHAPTER  XL 

MR.  VAUANT-rOR-TBUTH. 

When  they  were  gone  from  the  Shep- 
herds, they  quickly  came  to  the  place  where 
Christian  met  with  one  Turn-away,  that 
dwelt  in  the  town  of  Apostasy.  Wherefore 
of  him  Mr.  Great-heart,  their  guide,  did  now 
put  them  in  mind,  saying,  This  is  the  place 
where  Christian  met  with  one  Tum-awayy 
who  carried  with  him  the  character  of  his 
rebellion  at  his  back.  And  this  I  have  to 
say  concerning  this  man  :  —  he  would  heark- 
en to  no  counsel,  but  once  afalling,  persua- 
sion could  not  stop  him  (Heb.  z.  26-29). 
When  he  came  to  tlie  place  where  the  Cross 
and  the  Sepidchre  were,  he  did  meet  with 
(me  that  bid  him  look  there ;  but  he  gnashed 
with  his  teeth,  and  stamped,  and  said  he 
was  resolved  to  go  back  to  his  own  town. 
Before  he  came  to  the  gate,  he  met  with 
Evangelist,  who  offered  to  lay  hands  on  him, 
to  turn  him  into  the  way  again.  But  this 
7*um-away  resisted  him,  and  having  done 
much  despite  unto  him,  he  got  away  over 
the  wall,  and  so  escaped  his  hand. 

Then  they  went  on  ;  and  just  at  the  place 
where  Little-fEuth  formerly  was  robbed,  there 
stood  a  man  with  lus  sword  drawn,  and  his  iace 
all  bloody.  Then  said  Mr.  Great-heart,  What 
art  thou  ?  The  man  made  answer,  saying,  I 
am  one  whose  name  is  Valiant-for-truth.  I 
am  a  pilgrim,  and  am  going  to  the  Celestial 
City.  Now  as  I  was  in  my  way,  there  were 
three  men  did  beset  me,  and  propounded 
unto  me  these  three  things  :  1.  Whether  I 
would  become  one  of  them  ;  2.  Or  go  back 
from  whence  I  came ;  3.  Chr  die  upon  the 
place.  To  the  first  I  answered,  I  had  been 
a  true  man  a  long  season,  and  therefore  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  I  now  should  cast 
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in  my  lot  witH  thieveB  (Piov.  i  10-14). 
TKea  they  demanded  what  I  would  say  to 
the  seeond.  So  I  told  them  that  the  place 
from  whence  I  came,  had  I  not  found  incom- 
modity  there,  I  had  not  forsaken  it  at  all ; 
but  finding  it  altogether  unsuitahle  to  me, 
and  rezy  unprofitable  for  me,  I  f(»80ok  it  for 
Uua  way.  Then  they  asked  me  what  I  said 
to  the  third.  And  I  told  them,  my  life  cost 
more  dear  fiir  than  that  I  should  lightly  give 
it  away.  Besides,  you  have  nothing  to  do 
thus  to  put  things  to  my  choice  ;  wherefore 
St  your  peril  be  it  if  you  meddle.  Then 
these  three,  to  wit.  Wild-head,  Inconsiderate, 
snd  Pragmatic,  drew  upon  me,  and  I  also  drew 
upon  them.  So  we  fell  to  it,  one  against 
three,  for  the  space  of  above  three  hours. 
They  have  left  upon  me,  as  you  see,  some  of 
the  marks  of  their  valor,  and  have  also  car- 
ried away  with  them  some  of  mine.  They 
are  hut  just  now  gone  :  I  suppose  they 
might,  as  the  saying  is,  hear  your  horse 
dash,  and  bo  they  betook  tjiemselves  to  flight 

CfrtoL  But  here  was  great  odds,  three 
against  one. 

VaUanL  It  is  true ;  but  little  or  more  are 
nothing  to  him  that  has  the  truth  on  his 
8id&  ''Though  an  host  should  encamp 
against  me,"  said  one,  ^  my  heart  shall  not 
fear :  though  war  should  rise  against  me,  in 
this  Willi  be  confident,''  &c  (Ps.  xxviL  3). 
Bendea,  said  he,  I  have  read  in  some  records, 
that  one  man  has  fought  an  army  :  and  how 
many  did  Samson  slay  with  the  jawbone  of 
an  asa  !  (Judges  zv.  15,  16.) 

GreaL  Then  said  the  guide,  Why  did  you 
not  ciy  out,  that  some  might  have  come  in 
for  your  succor  ? 

VaHanL  So  I  did,  to  my  King,  who,  I 
knew,  could  hear,  and  afford  invisible  help, 
and  that  was  sufficient  for  me. 

Gnat,  Then  said  Great -heart  to  Mr. 
Yaliant-for-truth,  Thou  hast  worthily  be- 
haved thysell  Let  me  see  thy  sword.  So 
he  showed  it  him.  When  he  had  taken 
it  in  his  hand,  and  looked  thereon  awhile, 
he  aaid.  Ha !  it  is  a  right  Jerusalem  blade 
(Isa.  ii  3). 

VaUanL  It  is  so.  Let  a  man  have  one  of 
theae  blades,  with  a  hand  to  wield  it  and 
ddli  to  use  it,  and  he  may  venture  upon  an 
ai^l  with  it  He  need  not  fear  its  holding, 
if  he  can  but  tell  how  to  lay  on.  Its  edges 
win  never  blunt    It  will  cut  flesh  and  bones 


and  soul  and  spirit  and  all  (Eph.  vL  12- 17  ; 
Heb.  iv.  12). 

Great  But  you  fought  a  great  while  ;  I 
wonder  you  was  not  weary. 

Valiant.  I  fought  till  my  sword  did  cleave 
to  my  hand  ;  and  when  they  were  joined  to* 
gether  as  if  a  sword  grew  out  of  my  ann,  and 
when  the  blood  ran  through  my  fingers,  then 
I  fought  with  most  courage  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  10). 

GreaL  Thou  hast  done  well  Thou  hast 
'^  resisted  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin." 
Thou  shalt  abide  by  us,  come  in  and  go  out 
with  us ;  for  we  are  thy  companions. 

Then  they  took  him  and  washed  his 
wounds,  and  gave  him  of  what  they  had  to 
refresh  him  ;  and  so  they  went  on  together. 

Now,  as  they  went  on,  because  Mr.  Qreat- 
heart  was  delighted  in  him  (for  he  laved  one 
greatly  that  he  found  to  be  a  mian  of  his 
hands),  and  because  there  were  with  his 
company  them  that  were  feeble  and  weak, 
therefore  he  questioned  with  him  about 
many  things ;  as,  first,  what  countryman  he 
was. 

Valiant.  I  am  of  Dark-land ;  for  there  I 
was  bom,  and  there  my  father  and  mother 
are  still. 

Great.  Dark-land,  said  the  guide  ;  doth 
not  that  lie  upon  the  same  coast  with  the 
City  of  Destruction? 

Valiant  Yes,  it  doth.  Now,  that  which 
caused  me  to  come  on  pilgrimage  was  this  : 
We  had  one  Mr.  Tell-true  come  into  our 
parts,  and  he  told  it  about  what  duistian 
had  done,  that  went  from  the  City  of  De- 
struction ;  namely,  how  he  had  forsaken  his 
wife  and  children,  and  had  betaken  himself 
to  a  pilgrim's  life.  It  was  also  confidently 
reported,  how  he  had  killed  a  serpent  that 
did  come  out  to  resist  him  in  his  journey  ; 
and  how  he  got  through  to  whither  he  in- 
tended. It  was  also  told,  what  welcome  he 
had  at  all  his  Lord's  lodgings,  especially 
when  he  came  to  the  gates  of  the  Celestial 
City;  for  there,  said  the  man,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  sound  of  trumpet  by  a  company 
of  Shining  Ones.  He  told  it  also  how  all 
the  bells  in  the  city  did  ring  for  joy  at  his 
reception,  and  what  golden  garments  he  was 
clothed  with  ;  with  many  other  things  that 
now  I  shall  forbear  to  relate.  In  a  word, 
that  man  so  told  the  story  of  Christian  and 
his  travels,  that  my  heart  fell  into  a  burning 
haste  to  be  gone  after  him ;  nor  could  father 
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or  mother  stay  me.  So  I  got  from  them, 
and  am  come  thus  far  on  my  way. 

Oreat.  You  came  in  at  the  gate,  did  you 
not? 

VaUant  Yes,  yes ;  for  the  same  man  also 
told  us,  that  all  would  be  nothing,  if  we  did 
not  begin  to  enter  this  way  at  the  gate. 

Oreat  Look  you,  said  the  guide  to  Chris- 
tiana, the  pilgrimage  of  your  husband,  and 
what  he  has  gotten  thereby,  is  spread  abroad 
far  and  near. 

Valiant.  Why,  is  this  Christian's  wife  7 

OreaL  Yes,  that  it  is  ;  and  these  also  are 
her  four  son& 

VaUant,  What !  and  going  on  pilgrimage 
too? 

Great  Yes,  verily  ;  they  are  following 
alter.     . 

ValianL  It  glads  me  at  heart  Qood 
man !  how  joyful  will  he  be  when  he  shall 
see  them  that  would  not  go  with  him,  yet  to 
enter  after  him  in  at  the  gates  into  the  city  ! 

GreaL  Without  doubt  it  will  be  a  comfort 
to  him ;  for,  next  to  the  joy  of  seeing  himself 
there,  it  will  be  a  joy  to  meet  there  his  wife 
and  children. 

Valiant.  But,  now  you  are  upon  that,  pray 
let  me  hear  your  opinion  about  it  Some 
make  a  question,  whether  we  shall  know  one 
another  when  we  are  there. 

Great.  Do  they  think  they  shall  know 
themselves  then,  or  that  they  shall  rejoice  to 
see  themselves  in  that  bliss  ?  And  if  they 
think  they  shall  know  and  do  these,  why 
not  know  others,  and  rejoice  in  their  welfare 
also  ?  Again,  since  relations  are  our  second 
self,  though  that  state  will  be  dissolved 
there,  yet  why  may  it  not  be  rationally 
concluded  that  we  shall  be  more  glad  to  see 
them  there,  than  to  see  they  are  wanting  ? 

Valiant.  Well,  I  perceive  whereabouts  you 
are  as  to  this.  Have  you  any  more  things  to 
ask  me  about  my  beginning  to  come  on  pil- 
grimage ? 

Great  Yes.  Was  your  father  and  mother 
willing  that  you  should  become  a  pilgrim  ? 

Valiant.  O  no  !  They  used  all  means 
imaginable  to  persuade  me  to  stay  at  home. 

GreaJt  Why,  what  could  they  say  against 

it? 

Valiant  They  said  it  was  an  idle  life  ; 
and  if  I  myself  were  not  inclined  to  sloth 
and  imnTiAftw,  I  would  never  countenance  a 
pilgrim's  condition. 


Great  And  what  did  they  say  else  ? 

Valiant.  Why,  they  told  me  that  it  was  a 
dangerous  "way  ;  yea,  the  most  dangerous 
way  in  the  world,  said  they,  is  that  which 
the  pilgrims  go. 

Great  Did  they  show  wherein  this  way  ia 
so  dangerous  ? 

Valiant  Yes,  and  that  in  many  particu- 
lars. 

Great  Name  some  of  them. 

VaUant.  They  told  me  of  the  Slough  of 
Despond,  where  Christian  was  wellnigiL 
smothered.  They  told  me  that  there  were 
archers  standing  ready  in  Beelzebub  Castle, 
to  shoot  them  that  should  knock  at  the 
Wicket-gate  for  entrance.  They  told  me 
also  of  the  wood  and  dark  mountains  :  of  the 
Hill  Difficulty ;  of  the  lions ;  and  also  of 
the  three  giants.  Bloody-man,  Maul,  and 
Slay-good.  They  said,  moreover,  that  there 
was  a  foul  fiend  haunted  the  Valley  of 
Humiliation  ;  and  that  Christian  was  by  him 
almost  bereft  of  life.  Besides,  said  they,  you 
must  go  over  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death,  where  the  hobgoblins  are  ;  where  the 
light  is  darkness  ;  where  the  way  is  full  of 
snares,  pits,  traps,  and  gins.  They  told  me 
also  of  Giant  Despair,  of  Doubting  Castle, 
and  of  the  ruin  that  the  pilgrims  met  with 
here.  Further,  they  said  I  must  go  over  the 
Enchanted  Ground,  which  was  dangerous  ; 
and  that,  after  all  this,  I  should  find  a  river, 
over  which  I  should  find  no  bridge,  and  that 
that  river  did  Ue  betwixt  me  and  the  Celes- 
tial Country. 

Great  Aiid  was  this  all  ? 

Valiant.  No.  They  also  told  me  that 
this  way  was  full  of  deceivers,  and  of  persons 
that  lay  in  wait  there,  to  turn  good  men  out 
of  the  path. 

Great  But  how  did  they  make  that 
out? 

VaUant.  They  told  me  that  Mr.  Worldl  j 
Wiseman  did  there  lie  in  wait  to  deceive. 
They  also  said  that  there  was  Formality  and 
Hypocrisy  continually  on  the  road.  They 
said  also,  that  By-ends,  Talkative,  or  Demas 
would  go  near  to  gather  me  up  ;  that  the 
Flatterer  would  catch  me  in  his  net ;  or  that, 
with  green-headed  Ignorance,  I  would  pre- 
sume to  go  on  to  the  gate,  from  whence  he 
was  sent  back  to  the  hole  that  was  in  the 
side  of  the  hill,  and  made  to  go  the  hy-way 
tohelL 
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QnoL  I  promise  70U  this  was  enough  to 
diseonrage.  But  did  they  make  an  end 
here! 

Valiant  No  ;  stay.  They  told  me  also 
of  many  that  had  tried  that  way  of  old,  and 
that  had  gone  a  great  way  therein,  to  see  if 
thej  could  find  something  of  the  glory  there 
that  so  many  had  so  much  talked  of  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  how  they  came  hack 
again,  and  hefooled  themselves  for  setting  a 
foot  out  of  doors  in  that  path,  to  the  satisfiac- 
ti<m  of  all  the  country.  And  they  named 
flSTCzal  that  did  so,  as  Obstinate  and  Pliable, 
Mistrust  and  Timorous,  Turn-away  and  old 
Atheist,  with  several  more,  who,  they  said, 
had  some  of  them  gone  far  to  see  if  they 
could  find,  but  not  one  of  them  found  so 
much  advantage  by  going  as  amounted  to  the 
weight  of  a  feather. 

GrwL  Said  they  anything  more  to  dis- 
oourageyonl 

Valiant  Yes.  They  told  me  of  one  Mr. 
Fesiing  who  was  a  pilgrim  ;  and  how  he 
&iQid  this  way  so  solitary,  that  he  never  had 
a  comfortable  hour  therein ;  also,  that  Mr. 
Despondency  had  like  to  have  been  starved 
therein  :  yea,  and  also  (which  I  had  almost 
forgot)  that  Christian  himself,  about  whom 
thoe  has  been  such  a  noise,  after  all  his 
Tentores  for  a  celestial  crown,  was  certainly 
drowned  in  the  Black  River,  and  never  went 
a  foot  further,  however  it  was  smothered 
ap. 

Great  And  did  none  of  these  things  dis- 
courage you  ? 

VaUant.  No ;  they  seemed  but  as  so  many 
nothings  to  me. 

Grtat  How  came  that  about  7 

Valiant  Why,  I  still  believed  what  Mr. 
Tell-true  had  said  ;  and  that  carried  me  be- 
yond them  alL 

Great.  Then  this  was  your  victory,  even 
yonr&ith. 

Valiant  It  was  so.  I  believed,  and  there- 
foieeame  out,  got  into  the  way,  fought  all 
that  set  themselves  against  me,  and,  by  be- 
lieving, am  come  to  this  place. 

Who  would  tnie  valor  see, 

Let  him  oome  hither ; 
One  here  will  oonstant  be. 

Come  wind,  oome  wealher. 
There 's  do  discouragement 
Shall  make  him  onoe  relent 
His  flnt  svow'd  intent 

To  be  a  pilgrim. 


%- 


Whoso  beset  him  romid 

With  diunal  stories, 
Do  but  themselves  oonfottnd, — 

His  strength  the  more  is. 
No  lion  can  him  fright, — 
He '11  with  a  giant  fight; 
But  he  will  have  a  right 
To  be  a  pilgrim. 

Hobgoblin  nor  foul  fiend 
Can  daunt  his  spirit ; 

He  knows  he  at  the  end 
Shall  life  inherit 

Then  fancies  fly  away ; 

He  '11  not  fear  what  men  say  : 

He  11  labor  night  and  day 
To  be  a  pilgrim. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  ENCHANTBD  GBOUND. 

Bt  this  time  they  were  got  to  the  Enchant- 
ed Ground,  where  the  air  naturally  tended 
to  make  one  drowsy.  And  that  place  was 
all  grown  over  with  briers  and  Uioms,  ex- 
cepting here  and  there,  where  was  an  en- 
chanted arbor,  upon  which  if  a  man  sits,  or 
in  which  if  a  man  sleeps,  it  is  a  question,  say 
some,  whether  ever  he  shall  rise  or  wake 
again  in  this  world.  Over  this  forest,  there- 
fore, they  went,  both  one  and  another,  and 
Mr.  Qreat-heart  went  before,  for  that  he 
was  the  guide  ;  and  Mr.  Valiant-for-truth,  he 
came  behind,  being  there  a  guard,  for  fear, 
lest  peradventure  some  fiend  or  dragon  or 
giant  or  thief  should  fall  upon  their  rear, 
and  so  do  mischief.  They  went  on  here, 
each  man  with  his  sword  drawn  in  Ms  hand  ; 
for  they  knew  it  was  a  dangerous  place. 
Also  they  cheered  up  one  another  as  well  as 
they  could.  Feeble-mind,  Mr.  Qreat-heart 
commanded  should  come  up  after  him  ;  and 
Mr.  Despondency  was  under  the  eye  of  Mr. 
Valiant. 

Now  they  had  not  gone  far,  but  a  great 
mist  and  darkness  fell  upon  them  all ;  so 
that  they  could  scarce,  for  a  great  while,  see 
the  one  the  other.  Wherefore  they  were 
forced,  for  some  time,  to  feel  for  one  another 
by  words  ;  for  they  walked  not  by  sight. 
But  any  one  must  think  that  here  was  but 
Bony  going  for  the  best  of  them  all ;  but 
how  much  worse  for  the  women  and  children, 
who  both  of  feet  and  heart  were  but  tender. 
Yet  so  it  was,  that  through  the  encouraging 
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words  of  him  that  led  in  the  front,  and  of 
him  that  brought  them  up  behind,  thej  made 
a  pretty  good  shift  to  wag  along. 

The  way  also  was  here  very  wearisome, 
through  dirt  and  slabbiness. '  Nor  was  there, 
on  all  this  ground,  so  much  as  one  inn  or 
victualling-house,  therein  to  refresh  the 
feebler  sort  Here,  therefore,  was  grunt- 
ing, and  puffing,  and  sighing.  While  one 
tumbleth  over  a  bush,  another  sticks  fast  in 
the  dirt ;  and  the  children,  some  of  them, 
lost  their  shoes  in  the  mire  ; — while  one 
cries  out,  I  am  down ;  and  another,  Ho  ! 
where  are  you  7  and  a  third,  The  bushes 
have  got  such  fast  hold  on  me,  I  think  I 
cannot  get  away  from  them. 

Then  they  came  at  an  arbor,  warm,  and 
promising  much  refreshing  to  the  pil- 
grims ;  for  it  was  finely  wrought  above- 
head,  beautified  with  greens,  furnished  with 
benches  and  settles.  It  also  had  in  it  a  soft 
couch,  whereon  the  weary  might  lean.  This, 
you  must  think,  all  things  considered,  was 
tempting  ;  for  the  pilgrims  already  b^^  to 
be  foiled  with  the  badness  of  the  way.  But 
there  was  not  one  of  them  that  made  so  much 
as  a  motion  to  stop  there  ;  yea,  for  aught  I 
could  perceive,  they  continually  gave  so  good 
heed  to  the  advice  of  their  guide,  and  he  did 
so  faithfully  tell  them  dangers,  and  of 
the  nature  of  dangers,  when  they  were  at 
them,  that  usually,  when  they  were  nearest 
to  them,  they  did  most  pluck  up  their  spirits, 
and  hearten  one  another  to  deny  the  flesh. 
This  arbor  was  called  The  Slothful's  Friend, 
on  purpose  to  allure,  if  it  might  be,  some  of 
the  pilgrims  there  to  take  up  their  rest  when 
weary. 

I  saw  then  in  my  dream,  that  they  went 
on  in  this  their  solitary  ground,  till  they 
came  to  a  place  at  which  a  man  is  apt  to  lose 
lus  way.  Now,  though  when  it  was  light 
their  guide  could  well  enough  tell  how  to 
miss  those  ways  that  led  wrong,  yet  in  the 
dark  he  was  put  to  a  stand.  But  he  had  in 
lus  pocket  a  map  of  all  ways  leading  to  or 
from  the  Celestial  City  ;  wherefore  he  struck 
a  light  (for  he  never  goes,  also,  without  his 
tinder-box),  and  takes  a  view  of  his  book  or 
map,  which  bids  him  be  careful  in  that  place 
to  turn  to  the  right-hand  way.  And  had  he 
not  here  been  careful  to  look  in  his  map, 
they  had  all,  in  probability,  been  smothered 
in  the  mud ;  for  just  a  little  before  them, 


and  that  at  the  end  of  the  cleanest  way,  too, 
was  a  pit,  none  knows  how  deep,  full  of  noth- 
ing but  mud,  there  made  on  purpose  to  de- 
stroy the  pilgrims  in. 

Then  thought  I  with  myself  Who  that 
goeth  on  pilgrimage  but  would  have  one  of 
these  maps  about  him,  that  he  may  look, 
when  he  is  at  a  stand,  which  is  the  way  he 
must  take? 

They  went  on,  then,  in  this  Enchanted 
Ground,  till  they  came  to  where  there  was 
another  arbor,  and  it  was  built  by  the  high- 
way-sideu  And  in  that  arbor  there  lay  two 
men,  whose  names  were  Heedless  and  Too- 
bold.  These  two  went  thus  far  on  pilgrim- 
age; but  here,  being  wearied  with  their 
journey,  they  sat  down  to  rest  themselves, 
and  so  fell  fast  asleep.  When  the  pilgrims 
saw  them,  they  stood  still,  and  shook  their 
heads,  for  they  knew  that  the  sleepers  were 
in  a  pitiful  case.  Then  they  consulted  what 
to  do  ;  whether  to  go  on  and  leave  them  in 
their  sleep,  or  to  step  to  them  and  try  to 
awake  them.  So  they  concluded  to  go  to 
them  and  awake  them,  —  that  is,  if  they 
could ;  but  with  this  caution,  namely,  to 
take  heed  that  themselves  did  not  sit  down, 
nor  embrace  the  offered  benefit  of  that  arbor. 

So  they  went  in  and  spake  to  the  men, 
and  called  each  one  by  his  name  (for  the 
guide,  it  seems,  did  know  them)  ;  but  there 
was  no  voice  nor  answer.  Then  the  guide 
did  shake  them,  and  do  what  he  could  to 
disturb  them.  Then  said  one  of  them,  I 
will  pay  you  when  I  take  my  money.  At 
which  the  guide  shook  his  head.  I  will  fight 
so  long  as  I  can  hold  my  sword  in  my  hand, 
said  the  other.  At  that  one  of  the  children 
laughed. 

Then  said  Christiana,  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  ?    The  guide  said,  They  talk  in 
their  sleep.    If  you  strike  them,  beat  them, 
or  whatever  else  you  do  to  them,  they  will 
answer  you  after  this  fashion  ;  or,  as  one  of 
them  said  in  old  time,  when  the  waves  of  the 
sea  did  beat  upon  him,  and  he  slept  as  one 
upon  the  mast  of  a  ship,  ''When  shall  I 
awake  ?  I  will  seek  it  j^et  again  "  (Prov.  xziiL 
34,  35).    You  know,  when  men  talk  in  their 
sleep,  they  say  anything,  but  their  words  are 
not   governed    either   by  faith  or   reason.       i 
There  is  an  incoherency  in  their  words  nowt      i 
as  there  was  before  betwixt  their  going  omr^^J 
pilgrimage  and  sitting  down  here.     This, 
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then,  18  the  mischief  of  it ;  —  when  heedless 
ones  go  on  pilgrimage,  it  is.  twenty  to  one 
but  they  are  served  thus.  For  this  Enchant- 
ed Ground  is  one  of  the  last  refuges  that  the 
enemy  to  pilgrims  has;  wherefore  it  is,  as 
you  see,  placed  almost  at  the  end  of  the  way, 
and  so  it  standeth  against  us  with  the  more 
advantage.  For  when,  thinks  the  enemy^ 
will  these  fools  be  so  desirous  to  sit  down, 
as  when  they  are  weary  ?  and  when  so  like 
to  be  weary,  as  when  almost  at  their  jour- 
ney's end  ?  Therefore  it  is,  I  say,  that  the 
Enchanted  Ground  is  placed  so  nigh  to  the 
land  Beulah,  and  so  near  the  end  of  their 
race.  Wherefore,  let  pilgrims  look  to  them- 
selves, lest  it  happen  to  them  as  it  has  done 
to  these,  that,  as  you  see,  are  fEiUen  asleep, 
and  none  can  wake  them. 

Then  the  pilgrims  desired,  with  trembling, 
to  go  forward  ;  only  they  prayed  their  guide 
to  strike  a  light,  that  they  might  go  the  rest 
of  their  way  by  the  help  of  the  light  of  a  lan- 
tern. So  he  struck  a  light,  and  they  went 
by  the  help  of  that  through  the  rest  of  this 
way,  though  the  darkness  was  very  great  (2 
Pet  i.  19).  But  the  children  began  to  be 
sorely  weary  ;  and  they  cried  out  unto  Him 
that  loveth  pilgrims,  to  make  their  way 
more  comfortable.  So  by  that  they  had  gone 
a  little  further,  a  wind  arose  that  drove  away 
the  fog  ;  so  the  air  became  more  clear.  Yet 
they  were  not  off  (by  much)  oi  the  Enchant- 
ed Ground  ;  only  now  they  could  see  one 
another  better,  and  the  way  wherein  they 
should  walk. 

Now  when  they  were  almost  at  the  end  of 
this  ground,  they  perceived  that  a  little  be- 
fore them  was  a  solemn  noise,  as  of  one  that 
was  much  concerned.  So  they  went  on,  and 
looked  before  them  ;  and,  behold,  they  saw, 
as  they  thought,  a  man  upon  his  knees,  with 
hands  and  eyes  lifted  up,  and  speaking,  as 
they  thought,  earnestly  to  one  that  was 
above.  They  drew  nigh,  but  could  not  tell 
what  he  said.  So  they  went  softly  till  he 
had  done.  When  he  had  done,  he  got  up, 
and  b^an  to  run  towards  the  Celestial  City. 
Then  Mr.  Great-heart  called  after  him,  say- 
ing, Soho,  Mend  !  let  us  have  your  company, 
if  you  go,  as  I  suppose  you  do,  to  the  Celes- 
tied  City.  So  the  man  stopped,  and  they 
came  up  to  him.  But  so  soon  as  Mr.  Hon- 
est saw  him,  hesaid,  I  know  thisman.  Then 
said  Mr.  Valiant-for-truth,  Prithee,  who  is 


it?  It  is  one,  said  he,  who  comes  from 
whereabouts  I  dwelt  His  name  is  Stand- 
fast ;  he  is  certainly  a  right  good  pilgrim. 

So  they  came  up  one  to  another.  And 
presently  Stand-fast  said  to  old  Honest,  Ho^ 
father  Honest !  are  you  there  ?  Ay,  said  he, 
that  I  am,  as  sure  as  you  are  there.  Right 
glad  am  I,  said  Mr.  Stand-£ast,  that  I  have 
fou^d  you  on  this  road.  And  as  glad  am  I, 
said  the  other,  that  I  espied  you  upon  your 
knees.  Then  Mr.  Stand-fast  blushed,  and 
said.  But  why,  did  you  see  me  ?  Yes,  that  I 
did,  quoth  the  other,  and  with  my  heart  was 
glad  at  the  sight  Why,  what  did  you  think  ? 
said  Stand-fast  Think  !  said  old  Honest ; 
what  should  I  think  ?  I  thought  we  had  an 
honest  man  upon  the  road,  and  therefore 
should  have  his  company  by  and  by.  If  you 
thought  not  amiss,  said  Stand-fast,  how  hap- 
py am  I  !  But  if  I  be  not  as  I  should,  I 
alone  must  bear  it  That  is  true,  said  the 
other ;  but  your  fear  doth  further  confirm 
me  that  things  are  right  betwixt  the  Prince 
of  pilgrims  and  your  souL  For,  saith  He, 
''Blessed  is  the  man  that  feareth  alway* 
(Prov.  xxviiL  14). 

Valiant.  Well,  but,  brother,  I  pray  thee 
tell  us  what  was  it  that  was  the  cause  of  thy 
being  upon  thy  knees  even  now?  Was  it 
for  that  some  special  mercy  laid  obligations 
upon  thee,  or  how  1 

Stand.  Why  we  are,  as  you  see,  upon  the 
Enchanted  Ground ;  and  as  I  was  coming 
along,  I  was  musing  with  myself  of  what  a 
dangerous  road  the  road  in  this  place  was, 
and  how  many  that  had  come  even  thus  £ar 
on  pilgrimage  had  here  been  stopped  and 
been  destroyed.  I  thought  also  of  the  man- 
ner of  the  death  with  which  this  place  de- 
stroyeth  men.  Those  that  die  here  die  of  no 
violent  distemper.  The  death  which  such 
die  IB  not  grievous  to  them,  for  he  that  go- 
eth  away  in  a  sleep  begins  that  journey  with 
desire  and  pleasure ;  yea,  such  acquiesce  in 
the  will  of  that  disease. 

Hon.  Then  Mr.  Honest,  interrupting  of 
him,  said.  Did  you  see  the  two  men  asleep  in 
the  arbor  ? 

Stand.  Ay,  ay,  I  saw  Heedless  and  Too- 
bold  there  i  and  for  aught  I  know,  there 
they  will  lie  till  they  rot  (Prov.  x.  7).  Bat 
let  me  go  on  in  my  tale.  As  I  was  thus 
musing,  as  I  said,  there  was  one  in  very 
pleasant  attire,  but  old,  who  presented  her- 
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self  unto  me,  and  offered  me  three  things,  to 
wit,  her  hodj,  her  puree,  and  her  bed.  Now, 
tiie  troth  is,  I  was  both  aweary  and  sleepy  ; 
I  am  also  as  poor  as  an  owlet,  and  that,  per- 
kipe,  the  witch  knew.  Well,  I  repnlaed  her 
onoe  and  twice  ;  but  she  pnt  by  my  repidses, 
and  smiled.  Then  I  began  to  be  angry ; 
but  she  mattered  that  nothing  at  alL  Then 
she  made  offers  again,  and  said,  if  I  would 
be  ruled  by  her,  she  would  make  me  great 
and  happy ;  for,  said  she,  I  am  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  and  men  are  made  happy  by 
me.  Then  I  asked  her  name,  and  she  told 
me  it  was  Madam  Bubble.  This  set  me  fur- 
ther from  her ;  but  she  still  followed  me 
with  enticements.  Then  I  betook  me,  as 
jou  saw,  to  my  knees,  and  with  hands  lifted 
Tip,  and  cries,  I  prayed  to  Him  tiiat  had  said 
He  would  help.  So,  just  as  you  came  up, 
the  gentlewoman  went  her  way.  Then  I 
continued  to  give  thanks  for  this  my  great 
deliTerance  ;  for  I  verily  believe  she  intend- 
ed no  good,  but  rather  sought  to  make  stop 
of  me  in  my  journey. 

Sen.  Without  doubt  her  designs  were 
bad.  But,  stay,  now  you  talk  of  her,  me- 
thinks  I  either  have  seen  her,  or  have  read 
some  story  of  her. 

Stand,  Perhaps  you  have  done  both. 

Eon,  Madam  Bubble  !  is  she  not  a  tall, 
comely  dame,  somewhat  of  a  swartiiy  com- 
plexion? 

Stani,  Bight,  you  hit  it ;  she  is  just  such 
a  one. 

Hon,  Doth  she  not  speak  very  smoothly, 
and  give  you  a  smile  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  ? 

Stand,  You  fall  right  upon  it  again,  for 
these  are  her  very  actions. 

Hon,  Doth  she  not  wear  a  great  purse  by 
her  side,  and  is  not  her  hand  often  in  it,  fin- 
gerii^  her  money,  as  if  that  was  her  heart's 
delight? 

Stand,  It  is  just  so  ;  had  she  stood  by  all 
this  while  you  could  not  more  amply  have 
set  her  forth  before  me,  nor  have  better  de- 
acnbed  her  features. 

Hon,  Then  he  that  drew  her  picture  was 
a  good  limner,  and  he  that  wrote  of  her  said 
true. 

Gnat,  This  woman  is  a  witch,  and  it  is  by 
^iitne  of  her  sorceries  that  this  ground  is 
enchanted.  Whoever  doth  lay  their  head 
<lown  in  her  lap,  had  as  good  lay  it  down  on 
that  block  over  which  the  axe  doth  hang ; 


and  whoever  lay  their  eyes  upon  her  beauty 
are  accounted  the  enemies  of  God  (James  iv. 
4 ;  1  John  iL  16).  This  is  she  that  main- 
taineth  in  their  splendor  all  those  that  are 
the  enemies  of  pilgrims  ;  yea,  this  is  she  that 
hath  bought  off  many  a  man  from  a  pilgrim's 
life.  She  is  a  great  gossiper ;  she  is  always, 
both  she  and  her  daughters,  at  one  pilgrim's 
heels  or  another,  now  commending  and  then 
preferring  the  excellences  of  this  life.  She 
is  a  bold  and  impudent  slut :  she  will  talk 
with  any  man.  She  always  laugheth  poor 
pilgrims  to  scorn,  but  highly  commends  the 
rich.  If  there  be  one  cunning  to  get  money 
in  a  place,  she  will  speak  well  of  him  from 
house  to  house.  She  loveth  banqueting  and 
feasting  mainly  well ;  she  is  always  at  one 
full  table  or  another.  She  has  given  it  out 
in  some  places  that  she  is  a  goddess ;  and 
therefore  some  do  worship  her.  She  has  her 
times  and  open  places  of  cheating  ;  and  she 
Mrill  say  and  avow  it  that  none  can  show  a 
good  comparable  to  hers.  She  promiseth  to 
dwell  witii  children's  children,  if  they  will 
but  love  her  and  make  much  of  her.  She 
will  cast  out  of  her  purse  gold  like  dust,  in 
some  places  and  to  some  persons.  She  loves 
to  be  sought  after,  spoken  wdl  of,  and  to  lie 
in  the  bosoms  of  men.  She  is  never  weary 
of  commending  her  commodities,  and  she 
loves  them  most  that  think  best  of  her.  She 
will  promise  to  some  crowns  and  kingdoms, 
if  they  will  but  take  her  advice  ;  yet  many 
hath  she  brought  to  the  halter,  and  ten 
thousand  times  more  to  heU. 

Stafid,  O,  said  Stand-fast,  what  a  mercy 
is  it  that  I  did  resist  her ;  for  whither  might 
she  have  drawn  me ! 

Great  Whither !  nay,  lione  but  Qod-knows 
whither.  But  in  general,  to  be  sure,  she 
would  have  drawn  thee  ^  into  many  foolish 
and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  de- 
struction and  perdition "  (1  Tim.  vi.  9).  It 
was  she  that  set  Absalom  against  his  father, 
and  Jeroboam  against  his  master.  It  was 
she  that  persuaded  Judas  to  sell  his  Lord  ; 
and  that  prevailed  with  Demas  to  forsake 
the  godly  pilgrim's  life.  None  can  tell  of 
the  mischief  that  she  doth.  She  makes  va- 
riance betwixt  rulers  and  subjects,  betwixt 
parents  and  children,  betwixt  neighbor  and 
neighbor,  betwixt  a  man  and  his  wife,  be- 
twixt a  man  and  himself,  betwixt  the  flesh 
and  the  Spirit.    Wherefore,  good  Mr.  Stand- 
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fast,  be  88  jata  name  is ;  and  ^when  you 
have  done  all,  stand." 

At  thia  diflcouiae  there  was  among  the  pil- 
glims  a  miztare  of  joy  and  treml^ling ;  bat 
at  lei^h  they  brake  ont  and  sang :  — 

What  danger  is  the  pilgrim  in  ! 

How  many  are  his  foes ! 
How  many  ways  there  are  to  nn 

No  living  mortal  knows. 

Some  of  the  ditch  are  shy,  yet  can 

Lie  tumbling  in  the  mire : 
Some,  though  they  shun  the  frying-pan. 

Do  leap  into  the  fire. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE  PILORIMS  AT  HOHS. 

After  this  I  beheld  until  they  were  come 
unto  the  land  of  Beulah,  where  the  sun 
shineth  night  and  day.  Here,  because  they 
were  weary,  they  betook  themselves  awhile 
to  rest  And  becaose  this  country  was  com- 
mon for  pilgrims,  and  because  the  orchards 
and  vineyards  that  were  here  belonged  to 
the  King  of  the  Celestial  Country,  therefore 
they  were  licensed  to  make  bold  with  any  of 
his  things.  But  a  little  while  soon  refreshed 
them  here  ;  for  the  bells  did  so  ring,  and  the 
trumpets  continually  sound  so  melodiously, 
that  they  could  not  sleep,  and  yet  they  re- 
ceived as  much  refreshing  as  if  they  had 
slept  their  sleep  ever  so  soundly.  Here  also 
all  the  noise  of  them  that  walked  the  streets 
was,  More  pilgrims  have  come  to  town ! 
And  another  would  answer,  saying.  And  so 
many  went  over  the  water,  and  were  let  in 
at  the  golden  gates  to-day!  They  would 
cry  again,  There  is  now  a  legion  of  Shining 
Ones  just  come  to  town,  by  which  we  know 
that  there  are  more  pilgrims  upon  the  road  ; 
for  here  they  come  to  wait  for  them,  and  to 
comfort  them  after  all  their  sorrow !  Then 
the  pilgrims  got  up,  and  walked  to  and  fro. 
But  how  were  their  ears  now  filled  with 
heavenly  noises,  and  their  eyes  delighted 
with  celestial  visions  !  In  tills  land  they 
heard  nothing,  saw  nothing,  felt  nothing, 
smelled  nothing,  tasted  nothing,  that  was  of- 
fensive to  their  stomach  or  mind  ;  only  when 
they  tasted  of  the  water  of  the  river  over 
which  they  were  to  go,  they  thought  that  it 


tasted  a  little  bitterish  to  the  palate ;  bat  it 
proved  sweet  when  it  was  down. 

In  this  place  there  was  a  record  kept  of  the 
names  of  Uiem  that  had  been  pilgrims  of  old, 
and  a  history  of  all  the  famous  9/6ta  that  they 
had  done.  It  was  here  also  much  discoursed 
how  the  river  to  some  had  had  its  flowings, 
and  what  ebbings  it  had  while  others  have 
gone  over.  It  has  been  in  a  manner  dry  for 
some,  while  it  has  overflowed  its  banks  for 
others. 

In  this  place  the  children  of  the  town 
would  go  into  the  King's  gardens,  and  gather 
nosegays  for  the  pilgrims,  and  bring  them  to 
them  with  much  affection.  Here  also  grew 
camphire,  with  spikenard  and  saffron,  cala^ 
mus  and  cinnamon,  with  all  its  trees  of 
frankincense,  myrrh,  and  aloes,  with  all 
chief  spices.  With  these  the  pilgrims'  cham- 
bers were  perfrmied  while  they  stayed  here ; 
and  with  these  were  their  bodies  anointed, 
to  prepare  them  to  go  over  the  river  when 
the  time  appointed  was  come. 

Now,  while  they  lay  here,  and  waited  for 
the  good  hour,  there  was  a  noise  in  the  town 
that  there  was  a  post  come  from  the  Celestial 
City,  with  matter  of  great  importance  to  one 
Christiana,  the  wife  of  Christian  the  pfl-. 
grim.  So  inquiry  was  made  for  her,  and 
the  house  was  found  out  where  she  was.  So 
the  post  presented  her  with  a  letter.  The 
contents  whereof  were.  Hail,  good  woman  ! 
I  bring  thee  tidings  that  the  Master  calleth 
for  thee,  and  expecteth  that  thou  shouldest 
stand  in  his  presence,  in  clothes  of  immor- 
tality, within  these  ten  days.* 

When  he  had  read  this  letter  to  her,  he 
gave  her  therewith  a  sure  token  that  he  was 
a  true  messenger,  and  was  come  to  bid  her 
make  haste  to  be  gone.  The  token  was,  an 
arrow  with  a  point  sharpened  with  love,  let 
easily  into  her  heart,  which  by  degrees 
wrought  Bo  effectually  with  her,  that  at  the 
time  appointed  she  must  be  gone. 

When  Christiana  saw  that  her  time  was 
come,  and  that  she  was  the  first  of  this  com- 
pany that  was  to  go  over,  she  called  for  Mr. 
Great-heart  her  guide,  and  told  him  how 
matters  were.  So  he  told  her  he  was  heartily 
glad  of  the  news,  and  could  have  been  glad 
had  the  post  come  for  him.  Then  she  bid 
that  he  should  give  advice  how  all  things 
should  be  prepared  for  her  journey.  So  he 
told  her,  saying,  Thus  and  thus  it  must  be ; 
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conduct  and  kindness,  and  so  addressed  him- 
self to  his  journey.  When  he  came  at  the 
brink  of  the  river  he  said,  Now  I  aliall  have 
no  more  need  of  these  crutches,  since  yonder 
are  chariots  and  horses  for  me  to  ride  on. 
The  last  words  he  was  heard  to  say  were, 
Welcome  life !    So  he  went  his  way. 

After  this  Mr.  Feeble-mind  had  tidings 
brought  him  that  the  poet  sounded  his  horn 
at  his  chamber  door.  Then  he  came  in,  and 
told  him,  saying,  I  am  come  to  tell  thee  that 
thy  Master  hath  need  of  thee  ;  and  that  in  a 
very  little  time  thou  must  behold  his  face  in 
brightness.  And  take  this  as  a  token  of  the 
truth  of  my  message  :  "^  Those  that  look  out 
at  the  windows  shall  be  darkened "  (Eccles. 
xu.  3). 

Then  Mr.  Feeble-mind  called  for  his  friends, 
and  told  them  what  errand  had  been  brought 
unto  him,  and  what  token  he  had  received 
of  the  truth  of  the  message.  Then  he  said, 
Since  I  have  nothing  to  bequeath  to  any,  to 
what  purpose  should  I  make  a  will?  As 
for  my  feeble  mind,  that  I  will  leave  behind 
me  ;  for  that  I  have  no  need  of  that  in  the 
place  whither  I  go,  nor  is  it  worth  bestowing 
upon  the  poorest  pilgrim  ;  wherefore,  when 
I  am  gone,  I  desire  that  you,  Mr.  Valiant, 
would  bury  it  in  a  dunghill  This  done, 
and  the  day  being  come  in  which  he  was  to 
depart,  he  entered  the  river  as  the  rest  His 
last  words  were.  Hold  out,  faith  and  patience ! 
So  he  went  over  to  the  other  side. 

When  days  had  many  of  them  passed 
away,  Mr.  Despondency  was  sent  for ;  for  a 
post  was  come,  and  brought  this  message  to 
him  :  Trembling  man  !  these  are  to  summon 
thee  to  be  ready  with  thy  King  by  the  next 
Lord's  day,  to  shout  for  joy  for  thy  deliver- 
ance from  all  thy  doubtings.  And,  said  the 
messenger,  that  my  message  is  true,  take  this 
for  a  proof:  so  he  gave  him  a  grasshopper 
to  be  a  burden  unto  him  (Eccles.  xii.  6). 

Now,  Mr.  Despondency's  daughter,  whose 
name  was  Much-afraid,  said,  when  she  heaid 
what  was  done,  that  she  would  go  with  her 
father.  Then  Mr.  Despondency  said  to  his 
Mends,  Myself  and  my  daughter,  you  know 
what  we  have  been,  and  how  troublesomely 
we  have  behaved  ourselves  in  every  company. 
My  will  and  my  daughter's  is,  that  our  de- 
sponds and  slavish  fears  be  by  no  man  ever 
received,  from  the  day  of  our  departure,  for- 
ever ;  for  I  know  that  after  my  death  they 


will  offer  themselves  tio  others.  For,  to  be 
plain  with  you,  they  are  ghosts,  the  which 
we  entertained  when  we  first  began  to  be 
pilgrims^  and  could  never  shake  them  off 
after :  and  they  will  walk  about,  and  seek 
entertainment  of  the  pilgrims ;  but  for  our 
sakes  shut  ye  the  doors  upon  theuL 

When  the  time  was  come  for  them  to 
depart,  they  went  to  the  brink  of  the  river. 
The  last  words  of  Mr.  Despondency  were, 
Farewell  night ;  welcome  day !  His  daugh- 
ter went  through  the  river  singing,  but  none 
could  understand  what  she  said. 

Then  it  came  to  pass,  awhile  after,  that 
there  was  a  {>oet  in  the  town  that  inquired 
for  Mr.  Honest  So  he  came  to  his  house 
where  'he  was,  and  delivered  to  his  hand 
these  lines  :  Thou  art  commanded  to  be 
ready  against  this  day  seven-night,  to  pre- 
sent thyself  before  thy  Lord,  at  his  Fathei^s 
house.  And  for  a  token  that  my  message 
is  true,  ^^All  thy  daughters  of  music  sh^ 
be  brought  low  "  (Eccles.  xiL  4).  Then  Mr. 
Honest  called  for  his  friends,  and  said  unto 
them,  1  die,  but  shall  make  no  wiU.  As  for 
my  honesty,  it  shall  go  with  me ;  let  him 
that  comes  after  be  told  of  this.  When  the 
day  that  he  was  to  be  gone  was  come,  he 
addressed  himself  to  go  over  the  river.  Now 
the  river  at  that  time  overflowed  the  banks 
in  some  places  ;  but  Mr.  Honest  in  his  life- 
time had  spoken  to  one  Good-conscience  to 
meet  him  there,  the  which  he  also  did,  and 
lent  him  his  hand,  and  so  helped  him  over. 
The  last  words  of  Mr.  Honest  were,  Grace 
reigns !    So  he  left  the  world. 

After  this  it  was  noised  abroad  that  Mr. 
Yaliant-for-truth  was  taken  with  a  summons 
by  the  same  post  as  the  other,  and  had  this 
for  a  token  that  the  summons  was  true, 
'^  That  his  pitcher  was  broken  at  the  foun- 
tain "  (Eccles.  xii.  6).  When  he  understood 
it,  he  called  for  his  friends,  and  told  them 
of  it  Then  said  he,  I  am  going  to  my 
Father's  ;  and  though  with  great  difficulty  I 
am  got  hither,  yet  now  I  do  not  repent  me 
of  all  the  trouble  I  have  been  at  to  arrive 
where  I  am.  My  sword  I  give  to  him  that 
shall  succeed  me  in  my  pilgrimage ;  and  my 
courage  and  skill  to  him  that  can  get  it 
My  marks  and  scars  I  carry  with  me,  to  be 
a  witness  for  me  that  1  have  fought  His 
battles  who  now  will  be  my  rewaider. 
When  the  day  that  he  must  go  hence  was 
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come,  many  accompanied  him  to  the  river- 
side,  .into  which  as  he  went  he  said,  '*  Death, 
whfiie  is  thy  sting ?"  And  as  he  went  down 
deeper,  he  said,  ^  Qrave,  where  is  thy  vie- 
toiy  ?  "  So  he  passed  over,  and  all  the  trum- 
pets sounded  for  him  on  the  other  side. 

Then  there  came  forth  a  summons  for  Mr. 
Stand-fast  (this  Mr.  Stand-fast  was  he  that 
the  rest  of  Uie  pilgrims  found  upon  his  knees 
in  the  Enchanted  Ground),  for  the  post 
brought  it  him  open  in  his  hands.  The  con- 
tents whereof  were,  that  he  must  prepare  for 
a  change  of  life,  for  his  master  was  not  will- 
ing that  he  should  be  so  far  from  him  any 
longer.  At  this  Mr.  Stand-fast  was  put  into 
a  muse.  Nay,  said  the  messenger,  you  need 
not  doubt  the  truth  of  my  message,  for  here 
ia  a  token  of  the  truth  thereof :  "  Thy  wheel 
is  broken  at  the  cistern"  (Eccles.  zii.  6). 
Then  he  called  unto  him  Mr.  Great-heart, 
who  was  their  guide,  and  said  unto  him,  Sir, 
although  it  was  not  my  hap  to  be  much  in 
your  good  company  in  the  days  of  my  pil- 
grimage, yet,  since  the  time  1  knew  you, 
you  have  been  profitable  to  me.  When  I 
came  from  home,  I  left  behind  me  a  wife 
and  five  small  children  ;  let  me  entreat  you, 
at  your  return  (for  I  know  that  you  will  go, 
and  return  to  your  Master's  house,  in  hopes 
that  you  may  yet  be  a  conductor  to  more  of 
the  holy  pilgrims),  that  you  send  to  my 
family,  and  let  them  be  acquainted  with  all 
that  hath  and  shall  happen  unto  me.  Tell 
them,  moreover,  of  my  happy  arrival  to  this 
place,  and  of  the  present  [and]  late  blessed 
condition  I  am  in.  Tell  them  also  of  Chris- 
tian, and  Christiana  his  wife,  and  how  she 
and  her  children  came  after  her  husband. 
Tell  them  also  what  a  happy  end  she  made, 
and  whither  she  is  gone.  I  have  little  or 
nothing  to  send  to  my  fEimily,  except  it  be 
prayers  and  tears  for  them  ;  of  which  it  will 
suffice  if  thou  acquaint  them,  if  peradventure 
they  may  prevaiL 

When  Mr.  Stand-&st  had  thus  set  things 
in  order,  and  the  time  being  come  for  him 
to  haste  him  away,  he  also  went  down  to  the 
river.  Now  there  was  a  great  calm  at  that 
time  in  the  river;  wherefore  Mr.  Staml- 
&st,  when  he  was  about  half-way  in,  stood 
awhile,  and  talked  to  his  companions  that 
had  waited  upon  him  thither.  And  he  said, 
This  river  has.  been  a  terror  to  many  ;  yea, 
&e  thoughts  of  it  also  have  often  frightened 
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me.  Now  methinks  I  stand  easy  ;  my  foot 
is  fixed  upon  that  upon  which  the  feet  of  the 
priests  that  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
stood,  while  Israel  went  over  this  Jordan 
(Josh.  iii.  17).  The  waters,  indeed,  are  to 
the  palate  bitter  and  to  the  stomach  cold  ; 
yet  the  thoughts  of  what  I  am  going  to,  and 
of  the  conduct  tiiat  waits  for  me  on  the 
other  side,  doth  he  as  a  glowing  coal  at  my 
heart  I  see  myself  now  at  the  end  of  my 
journey;  my  toilsome  days  are  ended.  I 
am  going  now  to  see  that  head  which  was 
crowned  with  thorns,  and  that  face  that  was 
spit  upon  for  me.  I  have  formerly  lived  by 
hearsay  and  faith ;  but  now  I  go  where  I 
shall  live  by  sight,  and  shall  be  with  Him  in 
whose  company  I  delight  myself.  I  have 
loved  to  hear, my  Lord  spoken  of;  and 
wherever  I  have  seen  the  print  of  his  shoe 
in  the  earth,  there  I  have  coveted  to  set  my 
foot  too.  His  name  has  been  to  me  a  civet- 
box  ;  yea,  sweeter  than  all  perfumes.  His 
voice  to  me  has  been  most  swe^t ;  and  his 
countenance  I  have  more  desired  than  they 
that  have  most  desired  the  light  of  the  sun. 
His  word  I  did  use  to  gather  for  my  food, 
and  for  antidotes  against  my  faintings.  He 
has  held  me,  and  hath  kept  me  from  mine 
iniquities  ;  yea,  my  steps  have  been  strength- 
ened in  his  way. 

Now,  while  he  was  thus  in  discourse,  his 
countenance  changed ;  Ids  strong  man  bowed 
under  him  :  and  after  he  had  said.  Take  me, 
for  I  come  unto  thee,  he  ceased  to  be  seen  of 
them. 

But  glorious  it  was  to  see  how  the  open 
region  was  filled  with  horses  and  chariots, 
with  trumpeters  and  pipers,  with  singers 
and  players  on  stringed  instruments,  to  wel- 
come the  pilgrims  as  they  went  up,  and  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  at  the  beautiful  gate  of 
the  city. 

As  for  Christian's  children,  the  four  boys 
that  Christiana  brought  with  her,  with  their 
wives  and  children^  I  did  not  stay  where  I 
was  till  they  were  gone  over.  Also,  since  I 
came  away,  I  heard  one  say  that  they  were 
yet  alive,  and  so  would  be  for  the  increase  of 
the  Church,  in  that  place  where  they  were, 
for  a  time. 

Shall  it  be  my  lot  to  go  that  way  again,  I 
may  give  those  that  desire  it  an  account  of 
what  I  here  am  silent  about*  Meantime,  I 
bid  my  reader  Farewell. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Danibl  Defob,  or  De  Foe,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  in 
1660  ;  the  son  of  James  Foe,  citizen  and  butcher,  of  London.  His  mind  seems  to 
have  been  carefully  imbued  with  religious  sentiments  at  an  early  aga  He  was 
a  bold,  generous,  yivacious  boy,  who,  as  he  himself  teUs  us,  never  struck  an  enemy 
when  he  was  down.  At  school  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  various  departments 
of  learning ;  he  went  through  a  course  of  theology ;  he  also  studied  the  rudiments  of 
political  science  ;  he  acquired  a  satisfactoiy  knowledge  of  mathematics,  logic,  natural 
j^iiloeophy,  history,  geography;  something  considerable  he  knew,  too,  of  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  and  Italian;  and — not  least  usefdl  accomplishment — he 
learaed  to  write  his  mother  tongue  with  ease,  accuracy,  and  vigor. 

Soon  after  h^  had  completed  his  education,  he  was  placed  in  the  warehouse  of  a 
wholesale  hoee-£Eu^tor.  Seven  years  later,  De  Foe,  or  Foe,  as  he  then  called  himself, 
started  in  business  on  his  own  account ;  and  from  that  time  till  1690  we  hear  but 
little  of  him,  except  that  he  attempted,  and  with  but  little  success,  to  combine  the 
porsuit  of  politics  with  that  of  business.  In  1691  appeared  his  first  effort  in  verse, 
entitled  "  A  New  Discovery  of  an  Old  Intrigue  :  a  Satire  level'd  at  Treachery  and 
Ambition ;  calculated  to  the  Nativity  (tf  the  Bapparee  Plott^  and  the  Modesty  of  the 
Jacobite  Clergy." 

In  the  following  year  began  the  series  of  distressing  commercial  difficulties  which 
finally  terminated  in  De  Foe's  insolvency.  There  cah  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
they  were  due  to  his  own  want  of  business  habits.  A  politician  and  a  wit,  he  was 
wholly  unsuited  for  the  proper  management  of  commercial  speculations.  But  he 
soon  realized  this  himself,  and  betook  him  industriously  to  his  new  career  as  a  liters 
aiy  man,  wherein  he  achieved  constant  and  distinguished  success.  Not  attempting 
any  notice  of  De  Foe's  political  writings,  we  must  recognize  his  career  as  a  novelist 
as  that  in  which,  despite  his  valuable  services  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  consti- 
tutional  government,  he  la  best  known  and  most  admired  by  posterity. 

In  1719,  on  the  25th  of  April,  first  appeared  "  Thb  Life  and  STBANcai  Sub- 
p&isxiro  AnvBNTURBS  OF  EofiiNSON  Crusob."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  foun- 
dation of  this  fitfcinating  romance,  which  for  a  century  and  a  half  has  been  the 
favorite  companion  not  only  of  boy%  but  of  men,  was  afforded  by  the  narrative  of 
Alexander  Selkirk's  experiences,  as  recorded  by  Captain  Woodes  Eogepa  in  his  ac- 
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count  of  ''  A  Cnusing  Voyage  round  the  World  :  first  to  the  South  Seas,  thence  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  homeward  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  b^gun  in  1708^  and 
finished  in  1711."  Alexander  Selkirk  was  a  native  of  Largo,  in  the  county  of  Fife^ 
where  he  was  borH  in  1676.  In  Dampier's  expedition  to  the  South  Seas  he  served 
as  a  sailor  on  hoard  Captain  Stradling's  ship;  but,  quarrelling  with  his  officer, 
deserted  from  the  vessel  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  in  September,  1704,  and 
there  lived  alone  until  rescued  by  Captain  Woodes  Eogers  in  Febmaiy,  1709. 

In  whatever  form  De  Foe  met  with  this  curious  instance  of  "  truth  stranger  than 
fiction,"  it  certainly  suggested  to  him  the  groundwork  of  ''  Bobinson  Crusoe " ;  — 
that  is,  he  borrowed  from  it  the  idea  of  the  island  solitude  (and  much  of  the  charm 
of  the  work  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  its  .scenes  transpire  in  a  lonely,  sea- 
girdled,  remote,  and  almost  inaccessible  isle),  the  construction  of  the  two  huts, 
the  abundance  of  goats,  and  the  clothing  made  out  of  their  skins.  All  the  rest  he 
owed  to  his  own  fertile  and  inventive  genius.  For  it  is  invention  that  is  die 
characteristic  of  the  book,  rather  than  imagination.  In  reading  the  modern  novels 
the  reader  cannot  often  believe  they  are  true ;  in  reading  De  Foe's,  the  thought 
never  crosses  his  mind  that  it  is  untrue.  Its  very  prosaism  renders  greater  the 
impression  it  produces ;  were  it  more  poetical  in  form  and  spirit,  it  would  necessarily 
be  less  real. 

The  success  of  '^Sobinson  Crusoe"  was  immediate  and  nnqnestionable.  The 
second  edition  was  publi^ed  only  seventeen  days  after  ihe  first;  the  third  edition, 
twenty-five  days  later ;  and  the  fourth,  on  the  8th  of  August.  The  mine  which 
De  Foe  had  thus  opportimely  discovered  he  proceeded  to  work  witl^  his  accustomed 
vigor.  On  the  20th  of  August  he  published  a  continuation  of  his  immortal  fiction, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Farther  Adventures  of  Eobinson  Crusoe ;  being  the  Second 
and  Last  Part  of  his  Life,  and  of  the  Strange  Surprising  Accounts  of  lus  Travels 
round  Three  -Parts  of  the  Globe."  And  its  reception  continued  to  be  so  enthusiastic, 
that  De  Foe  ventured,  in  August,  1720,  on  once  more  appearing  before  the  public 
under  the  old  familiar  colors,  drawing,  as  it  were,  the  moral  to  the  story,  in  &  book 
which  he  entitled  "  Serious  Eeflections  during  the  Life  and  Surprising  Adventures 
of  Eobinson  Crusoe :  with  his  Vision  of  the  Angelic  World."  As  the  second  part 
was  inferior  to  the  first,  so  was  the  third  inferior  to  the  second ;  and  it  has  so  en- 
tirely dropped  out  of  public  fjeivor  that  to  most  readers  of  "  Bobinson  Crusoe  "  its 
existence  is  wholly  unknown. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  any  detailed  account  of  De  Foe's  long  and  moltifei- 
rious  literary  labors.  Of  his  industry  the  reader  may  judge  from  the  fBiCt  that  a 
complete  list  of  his  works  enumerates  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty-four ;  his 
versatility  was  no  less  marked. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1730  he  removed  from  his  house  at  Stoke  Newing^ 
ton,  ^'a  commodious  mansion  in  about  four  acres  of  ground,"  to  London,  and  took 
lodgings  in  what  was  then  a  pleasant  and  reputable  locality,  Eope-maker's  Alley, 
Moorfields.  Here  he  died  of  a  lethargy,  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  26th  of 
April,  1731,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 
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Robinson  Crusoe. 


I  WAS  bom  in  the  year  1632^  in  the  city 
of  York,  of  a  good  family,  though  not  of 
that  country,  my  father  being  a  foreign- 
er of  Bremen,  who  settled  first  at  Hull :  he 
got  a  good  estate  bj  merchandise,  and  leaving 
off  lu»  trade,  lived  afterward  at  Toik,  from 
whence  he  had  married  my  mother,  whose 
relations  were  named  Robinson,  a  very  good 
iamUy  in  that  country,  and  from  whom  I 
was  called  Robinson  Kreutznaer ;  but,  by 
the  iisaal  eonroption  of  wos6a  in  England, 
we  are  now  called  —  nay,  we  call  ourselves, 
and  write  our  name  —  Crusoe,  and  so  my 
companions  always  called  me. 

I  had  two  elder  brothers,  one  of  which 
was  lieuienantHsolonel  to  an  English  legi- 
inent  of  foot  in  Flanders,  formerly  conoanand- 
ed  by  the  famous  Colonel  Lockhart,  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  near  Dunkirk  against  the 
Spaniards :  what  became  of  my  second 
iMOther  I  never  knew,  any  more  than  my 
father  and  mother  did  know  what  was 
become  of  me. 

Bemg  the  third  son  of  the  family,  and  not 
bred  to  any  trade,  my  head  began  to  be  filled 
Toy  early  with  rambling  thoughts.  My 
&ther,  who  was  very  ancient,  had  given  me 
a  competent  shaie  of  leaitung,  as  &r  as  house 
edncafcion  and  a  coimtry  f^  school  generally 
goe^  and  designed  me  for  the  law ;  but  I 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  going  to 
Ka;  and  my  inclination  to  this  led  me  so 
fltBOBG^y  <>gfiiiui  the  will,  nay,  the  commands 
of  my  fatW,  and  against  all  the  entreaties 
sod  persoasions  of  my  mother  and  other 
friends,  that  there  seemed  to  be  something 
ittii  in  that  propension  of  nature  tending 
directly  to  the  life  of  misery  which  was  to 
befall 


My  father,  a  wise  and  grave  man,  gave  me 
serious  and  excellent  counsel  against  what  he 
foresaw  was  my  design.  He  called  me  one 
morning  into  his  chamber,  where  he  was 
confined  by  the  gout,  and  expostulated  very 
warmly  with  me  upon  this  subject  He 
asked  me  what  reasons  more  thiui  a  mere 
wandering  inclination  I  had  for  leaving  my 
father's  house  and  my  native  country,  where 
I  might  be  well  introduced,  and  had  a  pros- 
pect of  raising  my  fortunes  by  application 
and  industry,  with  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure. 
He  told  me  it  was  for  men  of  desperate  for- 
tunes on  one  hand,  or  of  aspiring,  superior 
fortunes  on  the  other,  who  went  abroad  upon 
adventures,  to  rise  by  enterprise,  and  make 
themselves  famous  in  undertakings  of  a 
nature  out  of  the  common  road  ;  that  these 
things  were  all  either  too  f&r  above  me  or 
too  far  below  me  ;  that  mine  was  the  middle 
state,  or  what  might  be  called  the  upper 
station  of  low  life,  which  be  had  found  by 
long  experience  was  the  best  state  in  the 
world,  the  most  suited  to  human  happiness, 
not  exposed  to  the  miseries  and  hardships, 
the  labor  and  sufferings,  of  the  mechanic  part 
of  mankind,  and  not  embarrassed  with  the 
pride,  iQxury,  ambition,  and  envy  of  the 
upper  part  of  mankind.  He  told  me  I 
might  judge  of  the  happiness  of  this  state  by 
this  one  thing,  namely,  that  this  was  the 
state  of  life  which  all  other  people  envied  ; 
that  kings  have  frequently  lamented  the 
miserable  consequences  of  being  bom  to 
great  things,  and  wished  they  had  been 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes, — between  the  mean  and  the  great ; 
that  the  wise  man  gave  his  testimony  to 
this  as  the  just  standard  of  true  felicity, 
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when  he  prayed  to  have  neither  poyerty  nor 
iiche& 

He  bid  me  observe  it,  and  I  should  always 
find  that  the  calamities  of  life  were  shared 
amon^  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  mankind  ; 
but  that  the  middle  station  had  the  fewest 
disasters,  and  was  not  exposed  to  so  many 
vicissitudes  as  the  higher  or  lower  part  of 
mankind  ;  nay,  th^  were  not  8ul:je6ted  to 
so  many  distempers  and  uneaaineeses  either  of 
body  or  mind,  as  those  were  who,  by  vicious 
living,  luxury,  and  extravagances  on  one  hand, 
or  by  hard  labor,  want  of  necessaries,  and 
mean  or  insufficient  diet  on  the  other  hand, 
bring  distempers  upon  themBelves  by  the 
natural  consequences  of  their  way  of  living  ; 
that  the  middle  station  of  life  was  calculated 
for  all  kind  of  virtues  and  all  kind  of  enjoy- 
ments ;  that  peace  and  plenty  were  the  hand- 
maids of  a  middle  fortune ;  that  temperance, 
moderation,  qidetness,  health,  society,  all 
agreeable  diversions,  and  all  desirable  pleas- 
ures, were  the  blessings  attending  the  middle 
station  of  life  ;  that  this  way  men  went 
silently  and  smoothly  through  the  world, 
and  comfortably  out  of  it,  not  embarrassed 
with  the  labors  of  the  hands  or  of  the  head, 
not  sold  to  the  life  of  slavery  for  daily  bread, 
or  harassed  with  perplexed  circumstances, 
which  rob  the  soul  of  peace  and  the  body  of 
rest ;  not  enraged  with  the  passion  of  envy, 
or  secret  burning  lust  of  ambition  for  great 
things  ;  but  in  easy  circumstances  sliding 
gently  through  the  world,  and  sensibly  tast- 
ing the  sweets  of  living,  without  the  bitter  ; 
feeling  that  they  are  happy,  and  learning  by 
every  day's  expdStience  to  know  it  more  sen- 
sibly. 

After  this  he  pressed  me  earnestly,  and  in 
the  most  affectionate  manner,  not  to  play 
the  young  man,  not  to  precipitate  myself 
into  miseries  which  nature  and  the  station  of 
life  I  was  bom  in  seemed  to  have  provided 
against ;  that  I  was  under  no  necessity  of 
seeking  my  bread  ;  that  he  would  do  well  for 
me,  and  endeavor  to  enter  me  fairly  into  the 
station  of  life  which  he  had  been  just  rec- 
ommending to  me ;  and  that  if  I  was  not 
very  easy  and  happy  in  the  world,  it  must  be 
my  mere  fate  or  fault  that  must  hinder  it,  and 
that  he  should  have  nothing  to  answer  for, 
having  thus  discharged  his  duty  in  warning 
me  against  measures  which  he  knew  would 
be  to  my  hurt    In  a  word,  that  as  he  would 


do  veiy  kind  things  for  me  if  I  would  stay 
and  settle  at  home  as  he  directed,  so  he 
would  not  have  so  much  hand  in  my  misfor- 
tunes, as  to  give  me  any  encouragement  to  go 
away.  And,  to  dose  all,  he  told  me  I  had 
my  elder  brother  for  an  example,  to  whom 
he  had  used  the  same  earnest  persuasiona  to 
keep  him  from  going  into  the  Low  Country 
wars,  but  could  not  prevail,  his  young  desires 
prompting  him  to  run  into  the  army,  where 
he  was  killed ;  and  though,  he  said,  he 
would  not  cease  to  pray  for  me,  yet  he  would 
venture  to  say  to  me  that,  if  I  did  take  this 
foolish  step,  God  would  not  bless  me,  and  I 
would  have  leisure  hereafter  to  reflect  upon 
having  neglected  his  counsel  when  there 
might  be  none  to  assist  in  my  recovery. 

I  observed  in  thislast  part  of  his  discourse, 
which  was  truly  prophetic,  though  I  suppose 
my  father  did  not  know  it  to  be  so  hiTnii4>lf^  — 
I  say,  I  saw  the  tears  run  down  his  fiEtce  veiy 
plentifully,  and  especially  when  he  spoke  of 
my  brother  who  was  killed  ;  and  that  when 
he  spoke  of  my  having  leisure  to  repent,  and 
none  to  assist  me,  he  was  so  moved  that  he 
broke  off  the  discourse,  and  told  me  his  heart 
was  so  full  he  could  say  no  more  to  me. 

I  was  sincerely  affected  with  this  discourse;! 
—  as  indeed  who  could  be  otherwise  ? —  and 
I  resolved  not  to  think  of  going  abroad  any 
more,  but  to  settle  at  home,  according  to  mj 
father's  desire.  But,  alas  !  a  few  days  wore 
it  all  off ;  and,  in  short,  to  prevent  any  of 
my  father's  further  importunities,  in  a  few 
weeks  after  I  resolved  to  run  quite  away 
from  him.  However,  I  did  not  act  so  hastily 
neither  as  my  first  heat  of  resolution  prompt- 
ed ;  but  I  took  my  mother,  at  a  time  when 
I  thought  her  a  little  pleasanter  than  ordi- 
nary, and  told  her  that  my  thoughts  were  so 
entirely  bent  upon  seeing  the  world,  that  I 
should  never  settle  to  anything  with  resolu- 
tion enough  to  go  through  with  it,  and  my 
father  had  better  give  me  his  consent  than 
force  me  to  go  without  it ;  that  I  was  now 
eighteen  years  old,  which  was  too  late  to  go 
apprentice  to  a  trade  or  clerk  to  an  attorney  ; 
that  I  was  sure  if  I  did,  I  should  never  aerve 
out  my  time,  and  I  should  certainly  run 
away  from  my  master  before  my  time  waa 
out,  and  go  to  sea  ;  and  if  she  would  speak 
to  my  father  to  let  me  go  but  one  Toyiig# 
abroad,  if  I  came  home  again  and  did  not 
like  it,  I  would  go  no  more,  and  I  would 
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promiBe  by  a  double  diligrace  to  recover  that 
time  I  had  loet. 

Has  put  my  mother  into  a  great  paasion. 
She  told  me  she  knew  it  would  be  to  no  pur- 
poee  to  speak  to  my  fiither  upon  any  such 
subject ;  that  he  knew  too  well  what  was 
mj  intneet  to  give  hie  consent  to  anything 
80  nmeh  for  my  hurt,  and  that  she  wondered 
how  I  eenld  think  of  any  such  thing,  after 
saeh  a  discourse  as  I  had  had  with  my  fether, 
and  such  kind  and  tender  expressions  as  she 
knew  my  lather  had  used  to  me  ;  and  that, 
in  short,  if  I  would  ruin  myself,  there  was 
no  help  for  me  ;  but  I  might  depend  I  should 
never  hare  their  consent  to  it ;  that,  for  her 
part,  she  would  not  have  so  much  hand  in 
my  destraction ;  and  I  should  never  have  it 
to  say  that  my  mother  was  willing  when  my 
fidier  was  not* 

Though  my  mother  refused  to  move  it  to 
my  fiither,  yet,  as  I  have  heard  afterwards, 
she  reported  all  the  discourse  to  him,  and 
that  my  father,  after  showing  a  great  concern 
at  it,  said  to  her,  with  a  sigh,  '*That  boy 
nnght  be  happy  if  he  would  stay  at  home  ; 
but  if  he  goes  abroad  he  will  be  the  miser- 
ahlest  wretch  that  was  ever  bom.  I  can  give 
no  consent  to  if 

It  was  not  till  almost  a  year  after  this  that 
I  broke  loose,  though  in  the  mean  time  I 
continued  obstinately  deaf  to  aU  proposals  of 
settling  to  business,  and  fiequently  expostu^ 
kting  with  my  father  and  mother  about  their 
being  so  positively  determined  against  what 
they  knew  my  inclinations  prompted  me  to. 
But  being  one  day  at  Hull,  where  I  went 
casnaUy,  and  without  any  purpose  of  mAVrng 
an  elopement  that  time  ;  but,  I  say,  being 
there,  and  one  of  my  companions  being  going 
by  sea  to  London  in  his  iather^s  ship,  and 
promptang  me  to  go  with  them,  with  the 
common  allurement  of  seafaring  men, — 
namely,  that  it  should  cost  me  nothing  for 
my  passage,  —  I  consulted  neither  father  nor 
mother  any  more,  nor  so  much  as  sent  them 
word  of  it ;  but,  leaving  them  to  hear  of  it  as 
they  might,  without  asking  God's  blessing  or 
my  firthei'li,  without  any  consideration  of 
cirenmstances  or  consequences,  and  in  an  iU 
hour,  God  knows,  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1651, 1  went  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  Lon- 
dA. '  Never  any  young  adventurer^s  misfor- 
tmes,  I  bdieve,  began  sooner  or  continued 
longer  than  mine.    The  ship  was  no  sooner 
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gotten  out  of  the  Humber  but  the  wind 
began  to  blow,  and  the  waves  to  rise  in  a 
most  frightful  manner  ;  and,  as  I  had  never 
been  at  sea  before,  I  was  most  inexpressibly 
sick  in  body  and  terrified  in  my  mind.  I 
began  now  seriously  to  reflect  upon  what  I 
had  done,  and  how  justly  I  was  overtaken 
by  the  judgment  of  Heaven  for  my  wicked 
leaving  my  father's  house  and  abandoning  my 
duty  ;  all  the  good  counsel  of  my  parents, 
my  father's  tears  and  my  mother's  entreaties, 
came  now  fresh  into  my  mind  ;  and  my 
conscience,  which  was  not  yet  come  to  the 
pitch  of  hardness  to  which  it  has  been  since, 
reproached  me  with  the  contempt  of  advice, 
and  the  breach  of  my  duty  to  God  and  my 
father. 

All  this  while  the  storm  increased,  and 
the  sea,  which  I  had  never  been  upon  be- 
fore, went  very  high,  though  nothing  like 
what  I  have  seen  many  times  since  ;  no, 
nor  like  what  I  saw  a  few  days  after.  But 
it  was  enough  to  affect  me  then,  who  was 
but  a  young  sailor,  and  had  never  known 
anything  of  the  matter.  I  expected  every 
wave  would  have  swallowed  us  up,  and  that 
every  time  the  ship  fell  down,  as  I  thought, 
in  the  trough  or  hollow  of  the  sea,  we  should 
never  rise  more  ;  and  in  this  agony  of  mind 
I  made  many  vows  and  resolutions,  that  if 
it  would  please  God  here  to  spare  my  life 
this  one  voyage,  if  ever  I  got  once  my  foot 
upon  diy  land  again,  I  would  go  directly 
home  to  my  father,  and  never  set  it  into  a 
ship  agun  while  t  lived ;  that  I  would  take 
his  advice,  and  never  run  myself  into  such 
miseries  as  these  any  more.  Now  I  saw 
plainly  the  goodness  of  his  observations 
about  the  middle  station  of  life  ;  how  easy, 
how  comfortably,  he  had  lived  all  his  days,  * 
and  never  had  been  exposed  to  tempests  at 
sea  or  troubles  on  shore  ;  and  I  resolved 
that  I  would,  like  a  true  repenting  prodigal, 
go  home  to  my  father. 

These  wise  and  sober  thoughts  continued 
all  the  while  the  storm  continued,  and  indeed 
some  time  after ;  but  the  next  day  the  wind 
was  abated  and  the  sea  calmer,  and  I  began  to 
be  a  little  inured  to  it.  However,  I  was  ver^ 
grave  for  all  that  day,  being  also  a  little  sea- 
sick still ;  but  towards  night  the  weather 
cleared  up,  the  wind  was  quite  over,  and 
a  charming  fine  evening  followed  ;  the  sun 
went  down  perfectly  clear,  and  rose  so  the 
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next  monung  ;  and,  having  little  or  no  niad, 
and  a  smooth  sea,  the  sun  shining  upon  it, 
the  sight  was,  as  I  thought,  the  most  delight- 
ful that  ever  I  saw. 

I  had  slept  well  in  the  night,  and  was 
now  no  moie  sea-sick,  but  veiy  cheerful, 
looking  with  wonder  upon  the  sea  that  was 
so  rough  and  terrible  the  day  before,  and 
could  be  so  calm  and  so  pleasant  in  so  little 
time  after.  And  now,  lest  my  good  resolu- 
tions should  continue,  my  companion,  who 
had  indeed  enticed  me  away,  comes  to  me, 
•—  ^^  Well,  BoV  says  he,  clapping  me  on  the 
shoulder,  '^  how  do  you  do  after  it  ?  I  war- 
rant you  were  frightened,  wa'n't  you,  last 
night,  when  it  blew  but  a  capful  of  wind  1 " 
—  «Acapfuld'youcallit?''saidI;  "'twas 
a  terrible  storm." — "A  storm,  you  fool 
you,"  replies  he ;  ''  do  you  call  that  a  storm  ? 
Why,  it  was  nothing  at  all !  Give  us  but  a 
good  ship  and  searroom,  and  we  think  noth- 
ing of  such  a  squall  of  wind  as  that  But 
you  're  but  a  fresh-water  sailor.  Bob.  Come, 
let  us  make  a  bowl  of  punchy  and  we  11 
foi^t  all  that  D'ye  see  what  channing 
weather  'tis  now?"  To  make  short  this 
sad  part  of  my  story,  we  went  the  old  way 
of  all  sailors.  The  punch  was  made,  and  I 
was  made  drunk  with  it  And  in  that  one 
nighf  s  wickedness  I  drowned  all  my  repent- 
ance, all  my  reflections  upon  my  pest  con- 
duct, and  all  my  resolutions  for  my  future. 
In  a  word,  as  the  sea  was  returned  to  its 
smoothness  of  surface  and  settled  calmness 
by  the  abatement  of  that  storm,  so  —  the 
huny  of  my  thoughts  being  over,  my  fears 
£id  apprehensions  of  being  swallowed  up  by 
the  sea  being  forgotten,  and  the  current  of 
my  former  desires  returned  —  I  entirely  for- 
•got  the  vows  and  promises  that  I  made  in 
my  distress.  I  found,  indeed,  some  intervals 
of  reflection,  and  the  serious  thoughts  did,  as 
it  were,  endeavor  to  return  again  sometimes  ; 
but  I  shook  them  ofl",  and  roused  myself 
firom  them  as  it  were  j&om  a  distemper,  and 
applying  myself  to  drink  and  company,  soon 
mastered  the  return  of  those  fits,  —  for  so  I 
called  them,  —  and  I  had  in  five  or  six  days 
got  as  complete  a  victoiy  over  conscience  as 
any  young  fellow,  that  resolved  not  to  be 
troubled  with  it,  could  desire.  But  I  was  to 
haye  another  trial  for  it  still ;  and  Provi- 
dence, as  in  such  cases  generally  it  does,  re- 
solved to  leave  me  entirely  wiUiout  excuse. 


For  if  I  would  not  take  this  for  a  deliwi- 
ance,  the  next  was  to  be  such  a  one  aa  the 
worst  and  moat  hardened  wretch  among  us 
would  confess  both  the  danger  aad  the 
mercy. 

The  sixth  day  of  our  being  at  sea  we  came 
into  Yarmouth  Roads ;  the  wind  having  been 
contrary  and  the  weather  calm,  we  had  made 
but  little  way  since  the  storm.  Here  we 
were  obliged  to  come  to  an  anchor,  and  hett 
we  lay,  the  wind  continuing  contrary — 
namely,  at  southwest — for  seven  or  eight 
days,  during  which  time  a  great  many  ahipa 
from  Newcastle  came  into  the  same  roadfl^  as 
the  common  harbor  where  the  ships  might 
wait  for  a  wind  for  the  river. 

We  had  not,  however,  rid  here  so  lon^ 
but  should  have  tided  it  up  the  river^  but 
that  the  wind  blew  too  fresh  ;  and  after  we 
had  lain  four  or  five  days  blew  veiy  hard. 
However,  the  roads  being  reckoned  aa  good 
as  a  harbor,  the  anchorage  good,  and  our 
ground-tackle  very  strong,  our  men  were  un- 
concerned, and  not  in  the  least  apprehensive 
of  danger,  but  spent  the  time  in  rest  and 
mirth,  after  the  manner  of  the  sea ;  bat  the 
eighth  day,  in  the  mornings  the  wind  in- 
creased, and  we  had  all  hands  at  work  to 
strike  our  topmasts,  and  make  eveiything 
snug  and  close,  that  the  ship  might  ride  aa 
easy  as  possible.  By  noon  the  sea  went  very 
high  indeed,  and  our  ship  rode  forecastle  u^ 
shipped  several  seas,  and  we  thought  once  or 
twice  our  anchor  had  come  home,  upon  which 
our  master  ordered  out  the  sheet-anchor  ;  so 
that  we  rode  with  two  anchors  ahead,  and 
the  cables  veered  out  to  the  better  end. 

By  this  time  it  blew  a  terrible  atonn 
indeed,  and  now  I  began  to  see  tenor  and 
amazement  in  the  &ces  even  of  the  seamen 
themselves.  The  master,  though  vigUant  to 
the  business  of  preserving  the  ship,  yet,  as 
he  went  in  and  out  of  his  cabin  by  me,  I 
could.hear  him  softly  to  himself  say  several 
times,  "  Lord,  be  merciful  to  us ;  we  shall  be 
all  lost,  we  shall  be  all  undone,"  aad  the 
Hke.  During  these  first  hurries  I  was  stupid, 
lying  still  in  my  cabin,  which  was  in  the 
steerage,  and  cannot  describe  my  temper.  I 
could  ill  reassume  the  first  penitence,  which 
I  had  so  apparently  trapipled  upon  and  bald- 
ened myself  against  I  thought  the  bitter- 
ness of  death  had  been  past,  and  that  thia 
would  'be  nothing,  too,  like  the  first    But 
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when,  the  master  hinuelf  came  by  me,  as  I 
nid  just  now,  and  said  we  should  be  all  lost, 
I  ma  dreadfally  frighted.  I  got  up  out  of 
my  cabm  and  looked  ont ;  but  such  a  dismal 
eight  I  neyer  saw.  The  sea  went  mountains 
high,  and  broke  upon  us  eveiy  three  or  four 
iitinntWL  When  I  could  look  about,  I  could 
see  nothing  but  distress  round  us.  Two 
flhips  diat  rode  near  us  we  foimd  had  cut 
tiieir  masts  by  the  board,  being  deeply 
kden ;  and  our  men  cried  out  that  a  ship 
which  rode  about  a  mile  ahead  of  us  was 
foundered.  Two  mote  ships,  being  driven 
from  their  anchors,  were  run  out  of  the  roads 
to  flea  at  all  adventures,  and  that  with  not  a 
mast  standing.  The  light  ships  fared  the 
best,  as  not  so  much  laboring  in  the  sea ; 
but  two  or  three  of  them  drove,  and  came 
doee  by  us,  running  away  with  only  their 
ipiitBail  out  before  the  wind. 

Towards  evening  tffe  mate  and  boatswain 
h^ged  the  master  of  our  ship  to  let  them 
eat  away  the  foremast,  which  he  was  very 
unwilling  to ;  but  the  boatswain  protesting 
to  him  that  if  he  did  not  the  ship  would 
foander,  he  consented  ;  and  when  they  had 
cot  away  the  foremast,  the  mainmast  stood 
80  loose  and  diook  the  ship  so  much,  they 
were  obliged  to  cut  her  away  also,  and  make 
a  dear  deck. 

Any  one  may  judge  what  a  condition  I 
must  be  in  at  all  tiiis,  who  was  but  a  young 
sailor,  and  who  had  been  in  such  a  fright 
before  at  but  a  little.  But  if  I  can  express 
at  this  distance  the  thoughts  I  had  about  me 
■k  that  time,  I  was  in  tenfold  more  horror  of 
mind  upon  account  of  my  former  convictions, 
and  the  having  returned  from  them  to  the 
Rsolutions  I  had  wickedly  taken  at  first, 
ftan  I  was  at  death  itself ;  and  these,  added 
io  the  terror  of  the  storm,  put  me  into  such 
a  condition  that  I  can  by  no  ^ords  describe 
it  But  the  worst  was  not  come  yet  The 
rtetm  continued  with  such  fury  that  the 
teamen  tiiemselves  acknowledged  they  had 
never  known  a  worse.  We  had  a  good  ship  ; 
but  she  was  deep  laden,  and  wallowed  in  the 
lea,  that  tiie  seamen  every  now  and  then 
caed  out  she  would  founder.  It  was  my  ad- 
vmitage  in  one  respect  that  I  did  not  know 
vte  ihgj  meant  by  founder,  till  I  inquired. 
Knraver,  the  stonn  was  so  violent,  that  I 
tav  what  is'not  often  seen,  —  the  master,  the 
I    botfswufa^  and  some  others  more  sensible  | 
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than  the  rest,  at  their  prayers,  and  expectin 
every  moment  when  the  ship  would  go  t 
the  bottom.  In  the  middle  of  the  nighl 
and  under  all  the  rest  of  our  distresses,  on 
of  the  men  that  had  been  down  on  purpofl 
to  see,  cried  out  we  had  sprung  a  leak  ;  an 
other  said  there  was  four  foot  water  in  th 
hold. 

Then  all  hands  were  called  to  the  pum^ 
At  that  very  word  my  heart,  as  I  thought 
died  within  me,  and  I  fell  backwards  upo: 
the  side  of  my  bed  where  I  sat,  into  the  cab 
in.  However,  the  men  roused  me,  and  toll 
me  that  I  that  was  able  to  do  nothing  befor 
was  as  well  able  to  pump  as  another,  a 
which  I  stirred  up  and  went  to  the  pumj 
and  worked  very  heartily.  While  this  wa 
doing,  the  master,  seeing  some  light  collien 
who,  not  able  to  ride  out  the  storm,  wer 
obliged  to  slip  and  run  away  to  sea,  an< 
would  come  near  us,  ordered  to  fire  a  gun  a 
a  signal  of  distress.  I,  who  knew  nothin 
what  that  meant,  was  so  surprised,  that 
thought  the  ship  had  broke,  or  some  dread 
ful  thing  had  happened.  In  a  word,  I  wa 
so  surprised  that  I  fell  down  in  a  swooi 
As  this  was  a  time  when  everybody  had  hi 
own  life  to  think  of,  nobody  minded  me,  o 
what  was  become  of  me  ;  but  another  ma: 
stepped  up  to  the  pump,  and,  thrusting  m 
aside  with  his  foot,  let  me  lie,  thinking 
had  been  dead  ;  and  it  was  a  great  while  b€ 
fore  I  came  to  myself! 

We  worked  on  ;  but,  the  water  increasinj 
in  the  hold,  it  was  apparent  that  the  shi] 
would  founder  ;  and  though  the  stoim  begai 
to  abate  a  little,  yet,  as  it  was  not  possibl 
she  cotdd  swim  till  we  might  run  into  a  port 
so  the  master  continued  firing  guns  for  helj 
and  a  light  ship,  who  had  rode  it  out  jus 
ahead  of  us,  ventured  a  boat  out  to  help  m 
It  was  with  the  utmost  hazard  the  boat  cam* 
near  us  ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  ge 
on  board,  or  for  the  boat  to  lie  near  the  ship' 
side,  till  at  last,  the  men  rowing  very  heart 
ily,  and  venturing  their  lives  to  save  oure 
our  men  cast  them  a  rope  over  the  stem  witl 
a  buoy  to  it,  and  then  veered  it  out  a  grea 
length,  which  they,  after  great  labor  anc 
hazard,  took  hold  of,  and  we  hauled  then 
dose  under  our  stem,  and  got  all  into  thei 
boat  It  was  to  no  purpose  for  them  or  u 
after  we  were  in  the  boat  to  think  of  reach 
ing  to  their  own  ship,  so  aU  agreed  to  let  hen 
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driye,  and  only  to  pnll  her  in  towuds  akoie 
as  much  bb  we  couM  ;  and  our  master  prom- 
ised  fhem,  that  if  the  boat  was  irtaved  upon 
shore,  he  would  make  it  good  to  their  mas- 
ter ;  so,  partly  rowing  and  partly  driTing, 
our  boat  went  away  to  the  northward,  slop- 
ing towards  the  shore  almost  as  £ur  as  Win- 
terton  Ness. 

We  were  not  much  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hoipr  out  of  our  ship  when  we  saw  her 
sink,  and  then  I  understood  for  the  first 
time  what  was  meant  by  a  ship  foundering 
in  the  sea.  I  must  acknowledge  I  had  hardly 
eyes  to  look  up  when  the  seamen  told  me 
she  was  sinking ;  for  from  that  moment 
they  rather  put  me  into  the  boat  than  that  I 
might  be  said  to  go  in.  My  heart  was,  as  it 
were,  dead  within  me,  partly  with  fright, 
partly  with  horror  of  mind  and  the  thou^ts 
of  what  was  yet  before  me. 

While  we  were  in  this  condition,  the  men 
yet  laboring  at  the  oar  to  bring  the  boat 
near  the  shore,  we  could  see,  when  our  boat, 
mounting  the  waves,  we  were  able  to  see  the 
shore,  a  great  many  people  running  along  the 
shore  to  assist  us  when  we  should  come  near ; 
but  we  made  but  slow  way  towards  the 
shore,  nor  were  we  able  to  reach  the  shore, 
till,  being  past  the  lighthouse  at  Winterton, 
the  shore  Mis  off  to  the  westward  towards 
Cromer,  and  so  the  land  broke  off  a  little  the 
YLolence  of  the  wind.  Here  we  got  in,  and 
though  not  without  much  difficulty,  got  all 
safe  on  shore,  and  walked  afterwards  on  foot 
to  Yarmouth,  where,  as  unfort^mate  men,  we 
were  used  with  great  humanity,  as  well  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  town,  who  assigned  us 
good  quarters,  as  by  particular  merchants 
and  owners  of  ships,  and  had  money  given 
us  sufficient  to  cany  us  either  to  Lcmdon  or 
back  to  Hull,  as  we  thought  fit 

Had  I  now  had  the  sense  to  have  gone 
back  to  Hull,  and  have  gone  home,  I  had 
been  happy,  and  my  father,  an  emblem  of 
our  blessed  Saviour's  parable,  had  even  killed 
the  £&tted  calf  for  me  ;  for,  hearing  the  ship 
I  went  away  in  was  cast  away  in  Yarmouth 
Boads,  it  was  a  great  while  before  he  had 
any  assurance  that  I  was  not  drowned. 

But  my  ill  &te  pushed  me  on  now  with  an 
obstinacy  that  nothing  could  resist ;  and 
though  I  had  several  times  loud  calls  from 
my  reason  and  my  more  composed  judgment 
to  go  home,  yet  I  had  no  power  to  do  it    I 


know  not  what  to  call  this^  nor  will  I  urge 
thft  it  is  a  secret  oveiruling  decree  that  hur- 
ries us  on  to  be  the  instruments  of  our  own 
destruction,  even  though  it  be  before  us,  and 
that  Wb  rush  upon  it  with  our  eyes  open. 
Certainly  nothing  but  some  such  decreed  un- 
avoidable miseiy  attending^  and  which  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  escape,  could  have 
pushed  me  forward  against  the  calm  reason- 
ings and  persuasions  of  my  most  retired 
thoughts,  and  against  two  such  visible  in- 
structions as  I  had  met  with  in  my  first  at- 
tempt. 

My  comrade,  who  had  helped  to  harden 
me  before,  and  who  was  the  master^s  son, 
was  now  less  forward  than  I.  The  first  time 
he  ^oke  to  me  after  we  were  at  Yaimouth, 
which  was  not  till  two  or  three  days,  for  we 
were  separated  in  the  town  to  several  quar- 
ters,—  I  say,  the  first  time  he  saw  me,  it 
appeared  his  tone  was  altered,  and  looking 
vety  mdancholy,  and  shaking  his  head,  asked 
me  how  I  did,  and  telling  his  father  who  I 
was,  and  how  I  had  come  this  voyage  aolj 
for  a  trial,  in  order  to  go  further  alntiad. 
His  father,  turning  to  me  with  a  very  grave 
and  concerned  tone,  ^  Young  man,"  says  he, 
''  you  ought  never  to  go  to  sea  any  more  ; 
you  ought  to  take  this  for  a  plain  and  visible 
token  that  you  are  not  to  be  a  seafaring 
man."  —  "  Why,  sir,",  said  I ;  "  will  you  go 
to  sea  no  more  1"  —  ^  That  is  another  case," 
said  he.  ''It  is  my  calling,  and  theiefoie 
my  duty ;  but  as  you  made  tliis  voyage  for  a 
trial,  you  see  what  a  taste  Heaven  has  givea 
you  of  what  you  are  to  expect  if  you  persiali. 
Perhaps  this  is  all  befallen  us  on  your  ac- 
count, like  Jonah  in  the  ship  of  Tarshii^ 
Pray,"  continues  he,  "  what  are  you  1  and  oa 
what  account  did  you  go  to  sea  ? "  Upon 
that  I  told  him  some  of  my  story,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  burst  out  with  a  strange  kind  of 
passion, ''  What  had  I  done,"  says  he, ''  that 
such  an  unhappy  wretch  should  come  into 
my  ship  ?  I  would  not  set  my  foot  in  the 
same  ^p  with  thee  again  for  a  thousand 
pounds."  This,  indeed,  was,  as  I  said,  an 
excursion  of  his  spirits,  which  were  yet  agi- 
tated by  the  sense  of  his  loss,  and  was  fur- 
ther than  he  could  have  authority  to  go. 
However,  he  afterwards  talked  very  gravel|r 
to  me ;  exhorted  me  to  go  back  to  my  fiik- 
ther,  and  not  tempt  Providence  to  my  ntia  ; 
told  me  I  might  see  a  viable  hand  of  Hea;ves 
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ag^iBst  me.  ^And,  joitng  num,''  said  he, 
**  depend  upon,  it,  if  yon  do  not  go  back, 
wbersvcr  yon  go  joxt  will  meet  with  nothing 
hot  dinaten  and  diaappointmoits,  till  your 
AJheafn  words  aie  fiilfilled  upon  you.* ' 

We  parted  soon  after,  for  I  made  him  lit- 
tle asBwer,  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  Which 
way  he  went  I  know  not  As  for  me,  hav^ 
ing  aome  money  in  my  pocket,  I  tmvelled  to 
London  by  land ;  and  there,  as  well  as  on 
the  road,  had  many  straggles  with  myself, 
wbai  eofoise  of  life  I  should  take,  and  whether 
I  should  go  home  or  go  to  sea. 

Am  to  going  hoine,  shame  opposed  the  .best 
notiana  that  offered  to  my  thoughts ;  and  it 
immediatdy  occuned  to  me  how  I  should  be 
Inghed  at  among  the  neighbors,  and  should 
be  ashamed  to  see,  not  my  father  and  mother 
only,  but  eiren  everybody  else  ;  from  whence 
I  have  sinee  often  observed  how  incongruous 
and  inadonal  the  common  temper  of  man- 
kiod  is,  especially  of  youth,  to  that  reason 
which  oog^t  to  guide  them  in  such  cases,  — 
Bsmely,  that  they  axe  not  ashamed  to  sin, 
and  yet  are  ashamed  to  repent ;  not  ashamed 
of  the  action  for  which  th^  ought  jtlBtly  to 
be  eateemed  fools,  but  are  ashamed  of  the 
retuTning,  which  only  can  make  them  be 
eateemed  wise  men. 

In  this  state  of  life,  however,  I  remained 
•Qone  time,  uncertain  what  measures  to  take 
and  what  course  of  life  to  lead.  An  irresisti- 
ble leLuctance  continued  to  going  home ;  and 
WB I  Stayed  awhile,  the  remembrance  of  the 
distress  I  had  been  in  wore  off ;  and  as  that 
abated,  the  little  motioh  I  had  in  my  desires 
to  a  letnm  wore  off  with  it,  till  at  last  I 
qmtB  kid  aside  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  looked 
out  for  a  voyage. 

That  evil  influence  which  carried  me  first 
away  from  my  father^s  house,  that  hurried 
me  into  the  wild  and  indigested  notion  of 
nising  my  fortune,  and  that  impressed  those 
eoneeits  so  forcibly  upon  me  as  to  make  me 
deaf  to  all  good  advice,  and  to  the  entreaties 
and  even  command  of  my  foiher,  —  I  say,  the 
SBBie  influence,  whatever  it  was,  presented 
tbe  most  unfortunate  of  all  enterprises  to  my 
Tiew,  mod  I  went  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to 
the  eoast  of  Africa,  or,  as  our  sailors  vulgarly 
eaH  it,  a  voyage  to  Guinea. 

It  was  my  great  nusfortune  that  in  all 
fteae  adventorea  I  did  not  ship  myself  as  a 
wmkXf  wheieby,  though  I  might  indeed  have 


worked  a  little  harder  than  ordinary,  yet  at 
the  same  time  I  had  learned  the  duty  and 
office  of  a  foremast  man,  and  in  time  might 
have  qualified  myself  for  a  mate  or  lieuten- 
ant, if  not  for  a  master.  But  as  it  was  always 
my  &te  to  choose  for  the  worse,  so  I  did  here ; 
for,  having  money  in  my  pocket,  and  good 
clothes  upon  my  back,  I  would  always  go  on 
board  in  the  habit  of  a  gentleman.  And  so 
I  neither  had  any  business  in  the  ship,  or 
learned  to  do  any. 

It  was  my  lot,  first  of  all,  to  fall  into  pretty 
good  company  in  London,  which  does  not 
always  happen  to  such  loose  and  misguided 
young  fellows  as  I  then  was,  the  Devil  gen- 
erally not  omitting  to  lay  some  snare  tot 
them  very  early.  But  it  was  not  so  with  me. 
I  first  fell  acquainted  with  the  master  of  a 
ship  who  had  been  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ; 
and  who,  having  had  very  good  success  there, 
was  resolved  to  go  again  ;  and  who,  taking  a 
fimcy  to  my  conversation,  which  was  not  at 
all  disagreeable  at  that  time,  hearing  me  say 
I  had  a  mind  to  see  the  world,  told  me  if  I 
would  go  the  voyage  with  him  I  should  be 
at  no  expense  ;  I  should  be  his  messmate 
and  lus  companion ;  and  if  I  could  carry 
anything  witii  me,  I  should  have  all  the 
advantage  of  it  that  the  trade  would  admit, 
and  perhaps  I  might  meet  with  some  en- 
couragement. 

I  embraced  the  offer,  and,  entering  into  a 
strict  friendship  with  this  captiedn,  who  was 
an  honest  and  plain-dealing  man,  I  went  the 
voyage  with  him,  and  carried  a  small  adven- 
ture with  me,  which,  by  the  disinterested 
honesty  of 'my  friend  the  captain,  I  increased 
very  considerably  ;  for  I  carried  about  £  40 
in  Bttch  toys  and  trifles  M  the  captam  directed 
me  to  buy.  This  £40  1  had  mustered  to- 
gether by  the  assistance  of  some  of  my  relar 
tions  whom  I  corresponded  with,  and  who,  I 
believe,  got  my  &ther,  or  at  least  my  mother, 
to  contribute  so  much  as  that  to  my  first 
adventure. 

This  was  the  only  voyage  which  I  may  say 
was  succesi^ful  in  all  my  adventures,  and 
which  I  owe  to  the  integrity  and  honesty  of 
my  friend  the  captain,  under  whom  also  I 
got  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  mathemat- 
ics and  the  rules  of  navigation,  learned  how 
to  keep  an  account  of  the  ship's  course,  take 
an  observation,  and,  in  short,  to  understand 
some  things  that  were  needful  to  be  under- 
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stood  by  a  tailor.  For,  as  lie  took  delight  to 
introduce  me,  I  took  delight  to  learn  ;  and, 
in  a  word,  thia  yoyage  made  me  both  a 
sailor  and  a  nierchant ;  for  I  brought  home 
five  pounds  nine  ounces  of  gold-dust  for  my 
adventure,  which  yielded  me  in  London  at 
my  return  almost  £  300 ;  and  this  filled  me 
with  tiiose  aspiring  thoughts  which  have 
since  so  completed  mj  ruin« 

Yet  even  in  this  voyage  I  had  my  misfor- 
tunes too,  particularly  that  I  was  continually 
sick,  being  thrown  into  a  violent  calenture 
by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  climate,  our 
principal  trading  being  upon  the  coast,  from 
the  latitude  of  fifteen  degrees  north  even  to 
the  line  itsel£ 

I  was  now  set  up  for  a  Guinea  trader  ;  and 
my  Mend,  to  my  great  misfortune^  djdng 
soon  after  his  arrival,  I  resolved  to  go  the 
same  voyage  again ;  and  I  embarked  in  the 
same  vessel  with  one  who  was  his  mate  in 
the  former  voyage,  and  had  now  got  the 
command  of  the  ship.  This  was  the  unhap> 
piest  voyage  that  ever  man  made ;  for,  thou^ 
I  did  not  carry  quite  £  100  of  my  new-gained 
wealth,  so  that  I  had  ;£  200  left,  and  which  I 
lodged  with  my  friend's  widow,  who  was 
very  just  to  me,  yet  I  fell  uito  terrible  mis- 
fortunes in  this  voyage ;  and  the  first  was 
this,  namely,  our  ship  making  her  course 
towards  the  Canary  Islands,  or  rather  be- 
tween those  islands  and  the  AMcan  shore, 
was  surprised  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  by 
a  Turkish  rover  of  Sallee,  who  gave  chase  to 
us  with  all  the  sail  she  could  make.  We 
crowded  also  as  much  canvas  as  our  yards 
would  spread  or  our  masts  cany  to  have  got 
clear ;  but  finding  the  pirate  gained  upon  us, 
and  would  certainly  come  up  with  us  in  a 
few  hours,  we  prepared  to  fight,  our  ship 
having  twelve  guns,  and  the  rogue  eighteen. 
About  three  in  the  afternoon  he  came  up 
with  us,  and  bringing  to  by  mistake  just 
athwart  our  quarter,  instead  of  athwart  our 
stem,  as  he  intended,  we  brought  eight  of 
our  guns  to  bear  on  that  side,  and  poured  in 
a  broadside  upon  him,  which  made  him  sheer 
off  again,  after  returning  our  fire  and  pouring 
in  also  his  small  shot  from  near  two  hundred 
men  which  he  had  on  board.  However,  we 
had  not  a  man  touched,  all  our  men  keepiog 
dose.  He  prepared  to  attack  us  again,  and 
we  to  defend  ourselves ;  but  laying  us  on 
board  the  nesct  time  upon,  our  other  i|aarter, 


he.  entered  sixty  men  upon  our  dedn,  who 
immediately  fell  to  cutting  and  hacking  the 
decks  and  riggings  We  plied  diem  with 
small -shot,  half-pikea^  powder- chests,  and 
such  like,  and  deared  our  deck  of  them  twice. 
However,  to  cut  short  this  melancholy  part 
of  our  story,  our  ship  being  disabled,  and 
three  of  our  men  killed  and  ei^t  wounded, 
we  were  obliged  to  yidd,  and  were  canied 
all  iHOSoners  into  Sallee,  a  port  bdonging  to 
the  Moors. 

The  usage  I  had  there  was  not  so  dreadfel 
as  at  first  I  apprehended,  nor  was  I  eaziied 
up  the  country  t9  the  Efnperor's  coort^  as 
the  rest  of  our  men  were,.but  was  kept  by 
the  captain  of  the  rover  as  his  proper  priaos^ 
and  made  his  slave,  being  young  and  mmM^ 
and  fit  for  his  business.  At  this  surprising 
change  of  my  circumstances  from  a  merdiant 
to  a  nuserable  slave,  I  was  [perfectly  over^ 
whelmed ;  and  now  I  Looked  back  upon  my 
father's  prophetic  discourse  to  me,  that  I 
should  be  miserable,  and  have  none  to  re* 
lieve  me,  which  I  thought  was  now  so  ^feel* 
ually  brought  to  pass,  that  it  could  not  be 
worse ;  that  now  the  hand  of  Heaven  had 
overtaken  me,  and  I  was  undone  without  le* 
demption.  But,  alas !  this  was  but  a  taste 
of  the  misery  I  was  to  go  through,  aa  will 
ajqpear  in  ih»  sequd  of  this  story. 

As  my  new  patron  or  master  had  taken 
me  home  to  his  house,  so  I  was  in  hopes  tbai 
he  would  take  me  with  him  when  he  went 
to  sea  again,  believing  that  it  would  some 
time  or  other  be  his  fate  to  be  taken  by  a 
Spanish  or  Portugal  man-of-war,  and  that 
then  I  should  be  set  at  liberty.  But  tiiis 
hope  of  mine  was  soon  taken  away;  l» 
when  he  went  to  sea  he  left  me  on  shoro  to 
look  after  his  little  garden  and  do  the  com- 
mon drudgery  of  slaves  about  his  houaa; 
and  when  he  came  home  again  from  Ids 
cruise,  he  ordered  me  to  lie  in  the  cafain  to 
look  after  the  ship. 

Here  I  meditated  nothing  but  my  escifM^ 
and  what  method  I  might  take  to  effeot  ity 
but  found  no  way  that  had  the  least  proba- 
bility in  it  Nothing  presented  to  make  tfaa 
supposition  of  it  rational ;  for  I  had  nobo^ 
to  communicate  it  to  tha^  would  embaik  witli 
me,  —  no  fellow-slave,  ^o  Englishman,  Iriab^ 
man,  or  Scotsman  there  bat  mysdf ;  so  that 
for  two  years,  though  I  often  pleased  myadf 
with  the  imagination,  yet  I  never  had 
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lent  wwompging  pvoipect  of  putting  it  in 


After  about  two  yean  am  odd  drcnmstance 
fnaented  it^el^  which  pat  the  old  thought 
of  makiiig  some  attempt  for  my  liberty  again 
in  my  head.  My  patron  lying  at  home 
longer  than  oanal  without  fitting  out  his 
afaqk,  which,  as  I  heard,  was  for  want  of 
money,  he  used  conatantiy,  once  or  twice  a 
veeky  ■ometimea  oftener,  if  the  weather  was 
fur,  to  take  the  ship's  pinnace,  and  go  out 
iato  the  road  a  fishing ;  and  as  he  always 
took  me  and  a  young  Maresco  with  him  to 
mwtfae  boat^  we  made  him  very  merry,  and 
i  {kioved  very  dexterous  in  catching  fish,  in- 
agraoch  that  sometimes  he  woold  send  me 
vith  a  Moor,  one  of  his  kinsmen,  and  the 
joQlfay — Uie  Maresco,  as  th^  called  him,  — 
to catdi  adiah  of  fish  lor  him. 

it  hsppoMd  one  time,  that  going  a  fishing 
ia  a  stark  calm  morning,  a  fog  rose  so  thick 
fiiat,  though  we  were  not  half  a  league  firom 
the  shoe,  we  loal  sight  of  it;  and,  rowing  we 
knew  not  wliitiier  or  which  way,  we  labored 
aU  diy  and  all  the  next  night,  and  when-  the 
maraing  came  we  found  we  had  pulled  off 
to  MS,  instead  of  pulling  in  for  tiie  shore, 
and  that  we  were  at  least  two  leagues  from 
the  shore.  However,  we  got  well  in  again, 
though  with  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  some 
danger ;  for  the  wind  began  to  blow  pretty 
tah  in  the  morning :  but  particularly  we 
WBEs  all  Tflty  hungry. 

Bat  our  patron,  wanned  by  this  disaster, 
BBBolTed  to  take  more  care  of  himself  ior  the 
tone,  and  haying  lying  by  him  the  long> 
boat  of  our  Engliah  ship  which  he  had  taken, 
he  leaolred  he  would  not  go  a  fishing  any 
more  without  a  compass  and  some  provision. 
So  heoedered  the  carpenter  of  his  ship,  who 
sho  was  an  EngUsh  slave,  to  build  a  little 
Me-ieom  or  cabin  in  the  middle  of  the 
longboat,  like  that  of  a  baige,  with  a  place 
to  itsnd  behind  it  to  steer  and  haul  home 
the  main-flheet ;  and  room  before  for  a  hand 
or  two  to  stand  and  work  the  sails.  She 
■ikd  witii  what  we  call  a  shoulder-of-mut- 
tanssil,  and  the  bomn  gibed  over  the  top  of 
Ae  cabin  which  lay  very  snug  and  low,  and 
kodin  it  room  for  him  to  lie,  with  a  slave  or 
two,  anda  table  to  eat  on,  with  some  small 
iMkoa  to  put  in  some  bottles  of  such  liquor 
m  ha  thoogjht  fit  to  drink,  pazticulariy  his 
faasd,  lioe,  and  coiEBe. 


We  went  frequently  out  with  this  boat  a 
fishing.  And  as  I  was  most  dexterous  to 
catch  fish  for  him,  he  never  went  without  me. 
It  happened  that  he  had  appointed  to  go  out 
in  this  boat,  either  for  pleasure  or  for  fish, 
with  two  or  three  Moors  of  some  distinction 
in  that  place,  and  for  whom  he  had  provided 
extraordinarily,  and  had  therefore  sent  on 
board  the  boat  overnight  a  larger  store  of 
provisions  than  ordinary,  and  had  ordered 
me  to  get  ready  three  fusees  with  powder 
and  shot  whidi  were  on  board  his  ship,  for 
that  they  designed  some  sport  of  fowling  as 
well  as  fishing. 

I  got  all  things  ready  as  he  had  directed, 
and  waited  the  next  morning  with  the  boat 
washed  dean,  her  ancient  and  pendants  out, 
and  everything  to  accommodate  his  guests. 
When  by  and  by  my  patron  came  on  board 
alone,  and  told  me  his  guests  had  put  off 
going  upon  some  business  that  fell  out,  and 
oidmd  me  with  the  man  and  boy  as  usual 
to  go  out  with  the  boat  and  catch  them  some 
fish  ;  for  that  his  friends  were  to  sup  at  his 
house,  and  commanded  that,  as  soon  as  I  had 
got  some  fish,  I  should  bring  it  home  to  his 
house ;  all  which  I  prepared  to  do. 

This  moment  my  former  notions  of  de- 
liverance darted  into  my  thoughts ;  for  now 
I  found  I  was  like  to  have  a  little  ship  at 
my  command,  and,  my  master  being  gone,  I 
prepared  to  furnish  myself  not  for  a  fishing 
business,  but  for  a  voyage,  though  1  knew 
not,  neither  did  I  so  much  as  consider, 
whither  I  should  steer  ;  for  anywhere  to  get 
out  of  that  place  was  my  way. 

My  first  contrivance  was  to  make  a  pretence 
to  speak  to  this  Moor  to  get  sometiiing  for 
our  subsistence  on  board  ;  for  I  told  him  we 
must  not  presume  to  eat  of  our  patron's 
bread.  He  said  that  was  true  ;  so  he  brought 
a  large  basket  of  rusk  or  biscuit  of  their 
kind,  and  three  jars  with  firesh  water  into 
the  boat  I  knew  where  my  patron's  case  of 
bottles  stood,  which  it  was  evident  by  the 
make  were  taken  out  of  some  English  prize, 
and  I  conveyed  them  into  the  boat  while  the 
Moor  was  on  shore,  as  if  they  had  been  there 
before  for  our  master.  I  conveyed  also  a 
great  Imnp  of  beeswax  into  the  boat,  which 
weighed  above  half  a  hundred  weight,  with 
a*  parcel  of  twine  or  thread,  a  hatchet,  a  saw, 
and  a  hammer,  all  which  were  of  great  use 
to  us  afterwards,  especially  the  wax  to  make 
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casidles.  Another  tiiek  I  triftd  upon  liim, 
which  he  innocently  came  into  fdso.  His 
name  was  lamael,  who  they  call  Mnly  or 
Moely ;  so  I  called  to  him,  "  Moely/'  said  I, 
«  our  patron's  guns  are  on  board  the  boat ; 
can  you  not  get  a  little  powder  and  shot  ? 
It  may  be  we  may  kill  some  alcamies  (a 
fowl  like  our  curlews)  for  ourselyes,  for  1 
know  he  keeps  the  gunner's  stores  in  the 
ship." — "Yes,"  says  he,  "111  biii^  some." 
And  accotdin^y  he  brought  a  great  leatiier 
pouch  which  held  about  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  powder,  or  rather  more,  and  another 
with  shot,  that  had  five  or  six  pounds,  with 
some  bullets,  and  put  all  into  the  boat  At 
the  same  time  I  had  found  some  powder  of 
my  master's  in  the  great  cabin,  with  which 
I  filled  one  of  the  laige  bottles  in  the  case, 
which  was  almost  empty,  pouring  what  was 
in  it  into  another ;  and  thus  furnished  with 
eyeiything  needful,  we  sailed  out  of  the  port 
to  fisL  The  castle,  which  is  at  the  entrance 
of  the  port,  knew  who  we  were,  and  took  no 
notitfs  of  us ;  and  we  were  not  above  a  mile 
out  of  the  port  before  we  hauled  in  our  sail, 
and  set  us  down  to  fish.  The  wind  blew  from 
the  north-northeast,  which  was  contrary  to 
my  desire  ;  for  had  it  blown  southerly,  I  had 
been  sure  to  have  made  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and  at  least  reached  to  the  Bay  of  Cadiz ; 
but  my  resolutions  were,  blow  which  way  it 
would,  I  would  be  gone  from  the  horrid 
place  where  I  was,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
fSate. 

After  we  had  fished  some  time  and  caught 
nothing,  — for  when  I  had  fish  on  n^  hook, 
I  would  not  pull  them  up,  that  he  might 
not  see  them,  —  I  said  to  the  Moor,  "This 
will  not  do  ;  our  master  will  not  be  thus 
served ;  we  must  stand  farther  ofL" '  He, 
thinking  no  harm,  agreed  ;  and  being  in  the 
head  of  the  boat  set  the  sails ;  and  as  I  had 
the  helm,  I  ran  the  boat  out  near  a  lea^ie 
farther,  and  thai  brought  her  to,  as  if  I 
would  fish  ;  when,  giving  the  boy  the  helm, 
I  stepped  forward  to  where  the  Moor  was, 
and  making  as  if  I  stooped  for  something  be- 
hind him,  I  took  him  by  surprise  with  my 
arm  under  his  twist,  and  tossed  him  dear 
overboard  into  the  sea.  He  rose  immedi- 
ately, for  he  swam  like  a  cork,  and  called  to 
me,  begged  to  be  taken  in ;  told  me  he  would 
go  all  tiie  world  over  with  me.  He  swam  so 
strong  after  the  boat  that  he  would  have 


reached  me  vecy  quickly,  there  bemg  but 
little  wind  ;  upon  which  I  stepped  into  the 
cabin,  and  fetching  one  of  the  fowling-pieces, 
I  presented  it  at  him,  and  told  him  I  bad 
done  him  no  hurt,  and  if  he  would  be  quiet 
I  would  do  him  none.  "  But,"  nid  I,  "  you 
swim  well  enough  to  reach  to  the  shore,  and 
the  sea  is  calm  ;  make  the  best  of  your  way 
to  shore,  and  I  will  do  you  no  harm,  but  if 
you  come  near  the  boat  111  shoot  ycm 
through  the  head  ;  f <«  I  am  resolved  to  have 
my  liberty."  So  he  turned  himsdf  about 
and  swam  for  the  shore ;  and  I  make  no 
doubt  but  he  reached  it  with  ease,  for  he  was 
an  excellent  swimmer, 

I  could  have  been  content  to  have  taken 
this  Moor  with  me  and  have  drowned  the 
boy,  but  there  was  no  venturing  to  trust 
him.  When  he  was  gone  I  turned  to  the 
boy,  who  they  called  Xury,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Zury,  if  you  will  be  fiiithful  to  me,  I'H 
make  you  a  great  man ;  but  if  you  will  not 
stroke  your  face  to  be  true  to  me,  —  that  is, 
swear  by  Mahomet  and  his  lather's  beard,  — 
I  must  throw  you  into  the  sea  too."  The 
boy  smiled  in  my  face,  and  spoke  so  inno- 
caitly,  that  I  could  not  mistrust  him  ;  and 
swore  to  be  faithful  to  me,  and  go  all  over 
the  world  with  me. 

While  I  was  in  view  of  the  Moor  that.wtB 
swimming,  I  stood  out  directly  to  sea  with, 
the  boat,  rather  stretching  to  windwaid,  tiiat 
they  might  think  me  gone  towards  the 
stnut's  mouth  (as  indeed  any  one  that  had 
been  in  their  wits  must  have  been  supposed 
to  do) ;  ifor  who  would  have  supposed  we 
were  sailed  on  to  the  southward,  to  the  truly 
barbarian  coast,  where  whole  nations  of  ue- 
groes  were  sure  to  surround  us  with  their 
canoes  and  destroy  us;  wheore  we  oouid 
never  once  go  on  shore  but  we  should  be 
devoured  by  savage  beasts  or  more  merdless 
savages  of  human  kind  1 

But  as  soon  as  it  grew  dusk  in  the  evening 
I  changed  my  course,  and  steered  direcstly 
south  and  by  east,  bending  my  couxse  a  little 
toward  the  east,  that  I  might  keep  in  with 
the  shore ;  and  having  a  fair  fresh  gale  of 
wind  and  a  smooth,  quiet  sea,  I  made  siudi 
soil  that  I  believe  by  the  next  day  at  thsee 
o'clock  in  the  altemoon,  when  I  first  made 
the  land>  I  could  not  be  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  south  of  Sallee ;  quite  beyond 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco'^  dominions^  cir>  i 
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deed,  9i  any  other  ki^g  tiierealx>ut8y  for  we 
aaw  xho  people. 

Yet  suck  was  the  fright  I  had  taken  at 
the  Moors,  and  the  dreadful  apprehensions  I 
had  of  falling  into  their  hands,  that  I  would 
not  stop^  or  go  on  shore,  or  come  to  an 
aDjchor,  the  wind  continuing  fair,  till  I  had 
ssiled  in  that  manner  five  days ;  and  then, 
the  wind  shifting  to  the  southward,  I  con- 
cluded also  that  if  any  of  our  vessels  were  in 
chase  of  me,  they  also  would  now  give  over. 
So  I  yentnred  to  make  to  the  coast,  and  came 
to  an  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  a  little  river, 
I  knew  not  what,  or  where ;  neither  what 
latitude,  what  country,  what  nation,  or  what 
river.  I  neither  saw,  nor  desired  to  see,  any 
people;  the  prindpal  thing  I  wanted  was 
fiesh  water.  We  came  into  this  creek  in  the 
erening^  resolving  to  swim  on  shore  as  soon 
88  it  was  dark,  and  discover  the  country ;  hut 
88  soon  88  it  was  quite  dark  we  heard  such 
dreadful  nmeee  of  the  harking,  roaring,  and 
howling  of  wild  creatures,  of  we  knew  not 
what  kinds,  that  the  poor  hoy  was  ready  to 
die  with  feaXf  and  hegged  of  me  not  to  go- 
on shore  till  day.  ''Well,  Xuiy,*  said  I, 
^then  I  won't ;  hut  it  may  he  we  may  see 
men  hy  day,  who  will  he  as  had  to  us  as 
those  lions."  —  ''Then  we  give  them  the 
ahe$>t  gun,"  says  Xuiy,  laughing;  "make 
them  mn  away."  Such  English  Xuxy  spoke 
fay  eonvening  among  us  slaves.  However, 
I  was  g^  to  see  the  hoy  so  cheerful,  and  I 
gave  hun  a  dram  (out  of  our  patron's  case  of 
hottles)  to  cheer  him  up.  After  all,  Xuzy's 
adviee  was  good,  and  I  took  it.  We  dropped 
our  littk  anchor,  and  lay  still  all  night,  —  I 
aay  still,  for  we  slept  none, — for  in  two  or 
three  hours  we  aaw  vast  great  creatures  (we 
knew  not  what  to  call  them)  of  many  sorts 
eome  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and  mn  into  the 
water,  wallowing  and  washing  themselves 
for  the  pleasure  of  oo<ding  themselves ;  and 
they  made  such  hideous  howlings  and  yell- 
isga,  that  I  never  indeed  heard  the  like. 

Xmy  was  dreadfully  frightened,  and  in* 
deed  ao  was  I  too.  But  we  were  both  more 
frig^tonftii  when  we  heard  one  of  these 
mighty  creatures  come  swimming  towards 
boat.  We  coxdd  not  see  him,  hut  we 
■i|^t  hear  him  by  his  blowing  to  be  a 
flMmstrons^  huge,  and  furious  beast  Xuiy 
■id  it  was  a  lion,  and  it  might  he  so  for 
sag^  I  know ;  hut  poor  Xuiy  cried  to  me 
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to  weigh  the  anchor,  and  row  away.  "  No,'' 
says  I ;  "  Xuiy,  we  can  slip  our  cable  with 
the  buoy  to  it,  and  go  off  to  sea.  They  can« 
not  follow  us  far."  I  had  no  sooner  said  so 
but  I  perceived  the  creature  (whatever  it 
was)  within  two  oars'  length,  which  some- 
thing surprised  me.  However,  I  immedi- 
ately stepped  to  the  cabin  door,  and  taking 
up  my  gun,  fired  at  him,  upon  which  he 
immediately  turned  about,  and  swam  to* 
wards  the  shore  again. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  horri- 
ble noises,  and  hideous  cries  and  bowlings, 
that  were  raised  as  well  upon  the  edge  of 
the  shore  as  higher  within  the  country,  upon 
the  noise  or  report  of  the  gun,  a  thing  I 
have  some  reason  to  believe  those  creatures 
had  never  heard  before.  Tlus  convinced  me 
that  there  was  no  going  on  shore  for  us  in 
the  night  upon  that  coast ;  and  how  to  ven- 
ture on  shore  in  the  day  was  another  ques- 
tion, too,  for  to  have  fiEdlen  into  the  hands 
of  any  of  the  savages  had  been  as  bad  as  to 
have  &llen  into  the  hands  of  lions  and  tigers ; 
at  least  we  were  equally  apprehensive  of  the 
danger  of  it. 

Be  that  as  it  would,  we  were  obliged  to 
go  on  shore  somewhere^  or  other  for  water, 
for  we  had  not  a  pint  left  in  the  boat 
When  or  where  to  get  it  was  the  point 
Xury  said,  if  I  would  let  him  go  on  shore 
with  one  of  the  jars,  he  would  find  if  there 
was  any  water,  and  bring  some  to  me.  I 
asked  him  why  he  would  go,  —  why  I  should 
not  go  and  he  stay  in  the  boat  ?  The  boy 
answered  with  so  much  affection  that  made 
me  love  him  ever  after.  Says  he,  "  If  wild 
mans  comes,  they  eat  me ;  you  go  away." 
—  "  WeH  Xury,"  says  I,  "  we  will  both  go ; 
and  if  the  wild  mans  come,  we  will  kill 
thenL  They  shall  eat  neither  of  us."  So  I 
gave  Xury  a  piece  of  rusk-bread  to  eat,  and 
a  dram  out  of  our  patron's  case  of  bottles 
which  I  mentioned  before ;  and  we  hauled 
in  the  boat  as  near  the  shore  as  we  thought 
was  proper,  and  so  waded  on  shore,  carrying 
nothLoig  but  our  arms  and  two  jars  for  water. 

I  did  not  care  to  go  out  of  sight  of  the 
boat,  fearing  the  coming  of  canoes  with  sav- 
ages down  the  river ;  but  the  boy,  seeing  a 
low  place  about  a  miles  up  the  country,  ram- 
bled to  it ;  and  by  and  by  I  saw  him  come 
running  towards  me.  I  thought  he  was 
pursued  by  some  savage,  or  frightened  with 
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'some  wild  beast,  and  I  lan  forward  towaide 
him  to  help  him ;  but  when  I  came  nearer 
to  him,,  I  saw  something  hanging  over  his 
shoulders,  which  was  a  creature  that  he 
had  shot,  like  a  hare,  but  different  in  color 
and  longer  legsi  However,  we  were  veiy 
glad  of  it,  and  it  was  very  good  meat ;  but 
the  great  joy  that  poor  Xuiy  came  with  was 
to  tell  me  he  had  found  good  water  and  seen 
no  wild  men. 

But  we  found  afterwards  that  we  need  not 
take  such  pains  for  water,  for  a  little  higher 
up  the  creek  where  we  were  we  found  the 
water  fresh  when  the  tide  was  out,  which 
flowed  but  a  little  way  up.  So  we  filled  our 
jam,  and  feasted  on  the  hare  we  had  killed, 
and  prepared  to  go  on  our  way,  having  seen 
no  footsteps  of  any  human  creature  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

As  I  had  been  one  voyage  to  this  coast 
before,  I  knew  very  well  that  the  islands  of 
the  Canaries,  and  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands  also, 
lay  not  far  off  from  the  coast  But  as  I  had 
no  instruments  to  take  an  observation  to 
know  what  latitude  we  were  in,  and  did  not 
exactly  know,  or  at  least  remember  what 
latitude  they  were  in,  I  knew  not  where  to 
look  for  them,  or  when  to  stand  off  to  sea 
towards  them ;  otherwise  I  might  now  easily 
have  found  some  of  these  islands.  But  my 
hope  was,  that  if  I  stood  along  this  coast 
till  I  came  to  that  part  where  the  English 
traded,  I  should  find  some  of  their  vessels 
upon  their  usual  design  of  trade,  that  would 
relieve  and  take  us  in. 

By  the  best  of  my  calculation,  that  place 
where  I  now  was  must  be  ^t  country 
which,  lying  between  the  Emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco's dominions  and  the  n^;roes,  lies  waste 
and  uninhabited  except  by  wild  beasts, — 
the  negroes  having  abandoned  it  and  gone 
farther  south,  for  fear  of  the  Moors  ;  and 
the  Moors  not  thinking  it  worth  inhabiting, 
by  reason  of  its  barrenness.  And,  indeed, 
both  forsaking  it  because  of  the  prodigious 
number  of  tigers,  lions,  leopards,  and  other 
furious  creatures  which  harbor  there ;  so 
that  the  Moors  use  it  for  their  hunting  only, 
where  they  go  like  an  army,  two  or  three 
thousand  men  at  a  time.  And,  indeed,  for 
near  a  hundred  miles  together  upon  this 
coast  we  saw  nothing  but  a  vast  uninhabited 
country  by  day,  and  heard  nothing  but  howl- 
jbigs  and  roaring  of  wild  beasts  by  night 


Once  or  twioe  in  the  daytime,  I  thought 
I  saw  the  Pico  of  Teneriffe,  being  the  high 
top  of  the  mountain  of  Teneriffb  in  the 
Claries  ;  and  had  a  great  mind  to  venture 
out  in  hopes  of  reaching  thither ;  but  hav- 
ing tried  twice,  I  was  forced  in  again  by 
contrary  winds,  the  sea  also  going  too  high 
for  my  little  vessel,  so  I  resolved  to  pursue 
my  first  design  and  keep  along  the  shore. 

Several  times  I  was  obliged  to  land  for 
fresh  water  after  we  had  left  this  place ;  and 
once  in  particular,  being  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  came  to  an  anchor  under  a  little 
point  of  land  which  was  pretty  high,  and 
the  tide  beginning  to  flow,  we  lay  still  to  go 
farther  in.  Xury,  whose  eyes  were  more 
about  him  than  it  seems  mine  were,  calls 
softly  to  me,  and  tells  me  that  we  had  best 
go  farther  off  the  shore.  ''For,''  says  he, 
"  look,  yonder  lies  a  dreadful  monster  on  the 
side  of  that  hillock  fast  asleep."  I  looked 
where  he  pointed,  and  saw  a  dreadful  mon- 
ster indeed  ;  for  it  was  a  terrible  great  lion 
that  lay  on  the  side  of  the  shore,  under  the 
shade  of  a  piece  of  the  hill,  that  hung,  as  it 
were,  a  little  over  hinu  '*  Xury,"  says  I, 
''you  shall  go  on  shore  and  kill  him." 
Xury  looked  frightened,  and  said,  "  Me  kill ! 
he  eat  me  at  one  mouth,"  —  one  mouthful 
he  meant  However,  I  said  no  more  to  the 
boy,  but  bade  him  lie  still ;  and  I  took  our 
biggest  gun,  which  was  almost  musket-bore, 
and  loaded  it  with  a  good  chaige  of  powder 
and  with  two  slugs,  and  laid  it  down ;  then 
I  loaded  another  gun  with  two  bullets  ;  and 
the  third  —  for  we  had  three  pieces — I 
loaded  with  five  smaller  bullets.  I  took  the 
best  aim  I  could  with  the  first  piece  to  have 
shot  him  into  the  head,  but  he  lay  so  with 
lus  leg  raised  a  little  above  his  nose,  that  the 
slugs  hit  his  leg  about  the  knee^  and  broke 
the  bone.  He  started  up,  growling  at  first ; 
but  finding  his  leg  broke,  fell  down,  again  ; 
and  then  got  up  upon  three  legs,  and  gave 
the  most  hideous  roar  that  ever  I  heard.  I 
was  a  little  surprised  that  I  had  not  hit  him 
on  the  head.  However,  I  took  up  the  sec- 
ond piece  immediately  ;  and  though  he  be- 
gan to  move  off,  fired  again,  and  shot  him 
into  the  head,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
him  drop,  and  make  but  little  noise,  but  lie 
struggling  for  lii'e.  Then  Xury  took  heart, 
and  would  have  me  let  him  go  on  shore. 
"  Well,  go,"  said  L    So  the  boy  jumped  into 
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the  water,  and  taking  a  little  gun  in  one 
hffid,  swam  to  the  shore  with  the  other 
band,  and  coming  close  to  the  creature,  put 
the  mujszle  of  the  piece  to  his  ear,  and  shot 
him  into  the  head  again,  which  despatched 
him  quite. 

This  was  game  indeed  to  us,  but  this  was 
BO  food  ;  and  I  was  Teiy  sorry  to  lose  three 
ehaiges  of  powder  and  shot  upon  a  creature 
that  was  good  for  nothing  to  us.  However, 
Xnxy  said  he  would  have  some  of  him  ;  so 
he  comes  on  hoard,  and  asked  me  to  give 
him  the  hatchet.  "  For  what,  Xury  ? "  said 
I.  ^  Me  cot  off  his  head,*  said  he.  How- 
ever, Xniy  coold  not  cut  off  his  head  ;  but 
he  cut  off  a  foot  and  brought  it  with  him,  — 
and  it  was  a  monstrous  great  one. 

I  bethought  myself,  however,  that  perhaps 
the  skin  of  him  might  one  way  or  other  be 
of  Bome  value  to  us  ';  and  I  resolved  to  take 
offhis  skin  if  X  could.  So  Xury  and  I  went 
to  work  with  him  ;  but  Xury  was  much  the 
better  workman  at  it,  for  I  knew  very  ill 
how  to  do  it.  Indeed,  it  took  us  up  both  the 
whole  day  ;  but  at  last  we  got  off  the  hide 
of  him,  and  spreading  it  on  the  top  of  our 
ealnn,  the  sun  effectually  dried  it  in  two 
dayi^  time,  and  it  afterwards  served  me  to 
lie  upon. 

After  this  stop  we  made  on  to  the  south- 
ward contbciTially  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  liv- 
ing very  sparing  on  our  provisions,  which 
began  to  ahate   very  much,  and  going  no 
oftener  into  the  shore  than  we  were  obliged 
to  for  fresh  water.     My  design  in  this  was  to 
make  the  river  Chxmbia  or  Senegal,  —  that  is 
to  say,  anywhere  about  the  Cape  de  Verd, 
where  I  was  in  hopes  to  meet  with  some  Eu- 
ropean ship ;  and  if  I  did  not,  I  knew  not 
what  course  I  had  to  take,  but  to  seek  out 
for  the  islands  or  perish  there  among  the 
negroes.    I  knew  that  all  the  ships  firom 
Cnrope — which  sailed  either  to  the  coast  of 
Chdnea,  or  to  Brazil,  or  to  the  East  Indies  — 
made  this  cape  or  those  islands  ;  and,  in  a 
word,  I  put  the  whole  of  my  fortune  upon 
this  tingle  point,  either  that  I  must  meet 
widi  some  ship  or  must  perish. 

When  I  had  pursued  this  resolution  about 
ten  days  longer,  as  I  have  said,  I  began  to 
aee  that  the  land  was  inhabited ;  and  in  two 
€r  tiuee  places,  as  we  sailed  by,  we  saw  peo- 
T^  stand  upon  the  shore  to  look  at  us.  We 
JDMild  Aa  perceive  they  were  qtdte  black 


and  stork  naked.  I  was  once  inclined  to 
have  gone  on  shore  to  them.  But  Xury  was 
my  better  counsellor,  and  said  to  me,  '*  No, 
go,  no  go.**  However,  I  hauled  in  nearer 
the  shore  that  I  might  talk  to  them,  and  I 
found  they  ran  along  the  ehore  by  me  a  good 
wa3\  I  observed  they  had  no  weapons  in 
their  hands,  —  except  one,  who  had  a  long 
slender  stick,  which  Xury  said  was  a  lance, 
and  that  they  would  throw  them  a  great 
way  with  good  aim.  So  I  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  talked  with  them  by  signs  as  well 
as  I  could  ;  and  particularly  made  signs  for 
something  to  eat  They  beckoned  to  me  to 
stop  my  boat,  and  that  they  would  fetch  me 
some  meai  Upon  this  I  lowered  the  top  of 
my  sail  and  lay  by ;  and  two  of  them  ran  up 
into  the  country,  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  came  back  and  brought  with  them  two 
pieces  of  dry  flesh  and  some  com,  such  as  is 
the  produce  of  their  country,  —  but  we  nei- 
ther knew  what  the  one  or  the  other  was. 
However,  we  were  wilUng  td  accept  it,  but 
how  to  come  at  it  was  our  next  dispute  ;  for 
I  was  not  for  venturing  on  shore  to  them, 
and  they  were  as  much  afraid  of  us.  But 
they  took  a  safe  way  for  us  all ;  for  they 
brought  it  to  the  shore  and  laid  it  down,  and 
went  and  stood  a  great  way  off  till  we 
fetched  it  on  board,  and  then  came  close  to 
us  again. 

We  made  signs  of  thanks  to  them,  for  we 
had  nothing  to  make  them  amends.  But  an 
opportunity  offered  that  very  instant  to  oblige 
them  wonderfully ;  for  while  we  were 
lying  by  the  shore,  came  two  mighty  crea- 
tures, one  pursuing  the  other  (as  we  took  it) 
with  great  fury,  from  the*mountains  towards 
the  sea;  Whether  it  was  the  male  pui'suing 
the  female,  or  whether  they  were  in  sport 
or  in  rage,  we  could  not  tell,  any  more 
than  we  could  tell  whether  it  wias  usual  or 
strange  ;  but  I  believe  it  was  the  latter,  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  those  ravenous  crea^ 
tures  seldom  appear  but  in  the  night :  and, 
in  the  second  place,  we  found  the  people  ter- 
ribly frightened,  especially  the  women.  The 
man  that  had  the  lance  or  dart  did  not  fly  from 
them,  but  the  rest  did.  However,  as  the  two 
creatures  ran  directly  into  the  water,  they  did 
not  seem  to  offer  to  foil  upon  any  of  the  ne- 
groes, but  plunged  themselves  into  the  sea, 
and  swam  about  as  if  they  had  come  for  their 
diversion.  At  last  one  of  them  began  to  come 
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nearer  our  boat  than  at  first  I  expected,  bat 
I  lay  ready  for  him ;  for  I  had  loaded  my 
gnn  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  badis 
Xury  load  both  the  othera  As  soon  as  he 
came  fairly  within  my  reach  I  fired  and  shot 
him  directly  into  the  head.  Immediately  he 
sank  down  into  the  water,  but  rose  instaioitly 
and  plunged  up  and  down  as  if  he  was  strug- 
gling for  life.  And  so  indeed  he  was.  He 
immediately  made  to  the  shore  ;  but  betwe^i 
the  wound,  which  was  his  mortal  hurt,  and 
the  strangling  of  the  water,  he  died  just  be* 
fore  he  reached  the  shore. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  astonishment 
of  these  poor  creatures  at  the  noise  and  the 
fire  of  my  gun ;  some  of  them  were  even 
ready  to  die  for  fear,  and  fell  down  as  dead 
with  the  very  terror.  But  when  they  saw 
the  creature  dead  and  sunk  in  the  water,  and 
that  I  made  signs  to  them  to  come  to  the 
shore,  they  took  heart  and  came  to  the  shore, 
and  began  to  search  lor  the  creature.  I 
found  him  by  Ms  blood  staining  the  water ; 
and  by  the  help  of  a  rope  which  I  slung 
round  him,  and  gave  the  negroes  to  haul, 
they  dragged  him  on  shore,  and  found  that 
it  was  a  most  curious  leopard,  spotted  and 
fine  to  an  admirable  degree  ;  and  the  negroes 
held  up  their  hands  with  admiratian  to  think 
what  it  was  I  had  killed  him  with. 

The  other  creature,  frightened  with  the 
flash  of  fire  and  the  noise  of  the  gun,  swam 
on  shore,  and  ran  up  directly  to  the  moun- 
tains from  whoice  they  came,  nor  could  I  at 
that  distance  know  what  it  was.  I  found 
quickly  the  n^roes  were  for  eating  the  flesh 
of  this  creature,  so  I  was  willing  to  have 
them  take  it  as  a*  f&vor  from  me ;  which, 
when  I  made  signs  to  them  that  they  might 
take  him,  they  were  very  thankful  for.  Im- 
mediately they  fell  to  work  with  him  ;  and 
though  they  had  no  knife,  yet  with  a  sharp- 
ened piece  of  wood  they  took  off  Ids  skin  as 
readily  and  much  more  readily  than  we 
could  have  done  with  a  knife.  They  offered 
me  some  of  the  flesh,  which  I  declined, 
making  as  if  I  would  give  it  them ;  but 
made  signs  for  the  skin,  which. they  gave  me 
very  freely,  and  brought  me  a  great  deal 
more  of  their  provision,  which,  though  I  did 
not  understand,  yet  I  accepted.  Then  I 
made  signs  to  them  for  some  water,  and  held 
out  one  of  my  jais  to  them,  taming  it  bottom 
upward^  to  show  that  it  was  empty,  and  that 


I  wanted  to  have  it  fiHed.  They  called 
immediately  to  some  of  their  frieikLB ;  and 
there  came  two  women,  and  brought  &  greal 
vessel  made  of  earth,  and  burned,  as  I  sap- 
pose,  in  the  son.  This  they  set  down  for 
me  as  before  ;  and  I  sent  Xury  on  shorn 
with,  my  jars,  and  filled  them  ^J1  three.  The 
women  were  as  stark  naked  as  the  men. 

I  was  now  furnished  with  roots  and  com — 
such  as  it  was — and  water ;  and  leaving  my 
friendly  negroes,  I  made  forward  for  about 
eleven  days  more  without  offering  to  go  near 
the  shore,  till  I  saw  the  land  rdn  out  a  greal 
length  into  the  sea,  at  about  the  distance  of 
four  or  five  lei^ra^  before  me,  and  the  sea 
being  very  calm/  I  kept  a  large  oflSng  to 
make  this  point.  At  length,  doubling  the 
point  at  about  two  leagues  from  the  land,  I 
saw  plainly  land  on  the  other  side  to  seaward* 
Then  I  concluded,  as  it  was  most  certain 
indeed,  that  this  was  the  Gape  de  Verd  and 
those  l^e  islands,  called  from  thence  Cape  da 
Verd  Islands.  However,  they  were  at  a  great 
distance ;  and  I  could  not  well  teU  what  I 
had  best  to  do,  for  if  I  should  be  taken  with 
a  fresh  of  wind^  I  might  neither  reach  one 
ncft  the  o&er. 

In  this  dilemma,  as  I  was  very  pensive^  I 
stepped  into  the  cabin  and  sat  me  down, 
Xury  having  the  helm,  when  on  a  sudden 
the  boy  cried  out,  "  Master,  mastery  a  ahq> 
with  a  sail ! "  and  the  foolish  boy  was  fright- 
ened out  of  his  wits^  thinking  it  must  needs 
be  some  of  his  master^s  ships  sent  to  pursoe 
us,  when  I  knew  we  were  gotten  far  enou^ 
out  of  their  reach.  I  jumped  out  of  the 
cabin,  and  immediately  saw  not  only  die 
ship,  but  what  she  was,  namely,  that  it 
was  a  Portuguese  ship,  and,  as  I  thought, 
was  bound  to  the  coast  of  Guinea  for  negroes. 
But  when  I  observed  the  course  dbe  steered, 
I  was  soon  convinced  they  were  bound  some 
other  way,  and  did  not  design  to  come  any 
nearer  to  the  shore.  Upon  which  I  stretched 
out  to  sea  as  much  as  I  could,  resolving  to 
speak  with  them  if  possible. 

With  all  the  sail  I  could  make,  I  found 
I  should  not  be  able  to  come  in  tiieir  way, 
but  that  they  would  be  gcme  by  before  I 
could  make  any  signal  to  them.  But  after  I 
had  crowded  to  the  utmost,  and  begun  to 
de^Mir,  they,  it  seems,  saw  me  by  the  help 
of  their  perspective-glasses,  and  that  it  was 
some  European  boat,  which,  as  they  supposed. 
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BQit  beloag  to  aome  ship  that  was  lost ;  bo 
they  flhortened  sail  to  let  me  oome  np.  I 
m  encounged  with  this  ;  and  as  I  had  my 
pitioii's  ancieiit  on  hoaid,  I  made  a  wait  of 
it  to  tkm  for  a  ajgnal  of  distteas,  and  fixed  a 
goi,  both  which  thej  saw,  for  they  told  me 
dttjr  WW  the  smoke,  though  they  did  not 
heuthe  gon.  Upon  these  signalB  they  very 
kmdly  farooght  to^  and  lay  by  for  me,  and  in 
about  three  honn'  time  I  came  np  with 
tbem. 

Tbey  asked  me  what  I  was,  in  Portogueae 
and  in  Spanish  and  in  French,  but  I  under- 
stood none  of  them ;  but  at  last  a  Scotch 
■iknr  who  was  on  board  called  to  me ;  and  I 
iDsweied  him,  and  told  him  I  wasan  ESnglish- 
Bin,  that  I  had  made  my  escape  out  of 
dafoy  from  the  Moors  at  Sallee.  Then 
tbey  bade  me  come  on  board,  and  very  kind- 
ly took  me  in  and  all  my  goods. 

It  was  an  inezpresslUiB  joy  to  me,  that  any 
oae  will  believe,  that  I  was  thus  delivered, 
M  1  erteemed  it,  from  such  a  miserable  and 
ahaost  hopeless  condition  as  I  was  in,  and  I 
Bnmediately  offered  all  I  had  to  the  captain 
of  the  ship  as  a  return  for  my  deliverance ; 
but  be  generously  told  me  he  would  take 
Bodiing  from  me,  but  that  all  I  had  should 
be  delivered  safe  to  me  when  I  came  to  the 
ftaak.  **  For,"  aays  he,  ^  I  have  saved  your 
life  on  no  other  terms  than  I  would  be  glad 
to  be  saved  mjrself,  and  it  may  one  time  or 
other  be  my  lot  to  be  taken  up  in  the  same 
eondition ;  beaides,"  said  he,  ^  when  I  cany 
yea  to  the  ^azila,  so  great  a  way  from  your 
own  eooBtiy,  if  I  should  take  from  you  what 
joa  have,  you  will  be  starved  there,  and  then 
I  only  take  away  that  life  I  have  given.  No, 
DO,  Seignor  Ingiese,'*  says  he,  ^  Mr.  Engliah- 
BMB,  I  will  carry  you  thither  in  charity,  and 
those  thisgi  will  help  you  to  buy  your  sub- 
■ateace  there  and  your  passage  home  again.** 

As  he  was  charitable  in  his  proposal,  so  he 
vaa  JQst  in  the  peiformanoe  to  a  tittle  ;  for 
be  ordered  the  seamen  that  none  should  offer 
to  Umdi  anything  I  had.  Then  he  took 
cmytbing  into  his  own  poesesdon,  and  gave 
ne  back  an  exact  inventory  of  them,  that  I 
■light  have  them,  even  so  much  as  my  three 
tsrthenjais. 

As  to  my  boat,  it  was  a  very  good  one,  and 
that  he  saw,  and  told  me  he  would  buy  it  of 
■e  for  the  ship^s  uae,jmd  asked  me  what  I 
voald  haveforitf    J  told  him  he  had  been 


so  generous  to  me  in  eveiything,  diat  I  could 
not  offer  to  make  any  price  of  the  boat,  but 
left  it  entirely  to  him ;  upon  which  he  told 
me  he  would  give  me  a  note  of  his  hand  to 
pay  me  eighty  pieces  ^f  eight  for  it  at  Brazil, 
and  when  It  came  there,  if  any  one  offered 
to  give  more  he  would  make  it  up.  He 
offered  m^  also  sixty  pieces  of  ei^t  more  for 
my  boy  Xuxy  ;  which  I  was  loath  to  take  : 
not  that  I  wae  not  willing  to  let  the  captain 
have  him,  but  I  was  very  loath  to  sell  the 
poor  boy's  liberty,  who  had  assisted  me  so 
fidthfully  in  procuring  my  own.  However, 
when  I  let  him  know  my  reason,  he  owned 
it  to  bejuat,  and  offered  me  this  medium,  — 
that  he  would  give  the  boy  an  obligation  to 
set  him  free  in  ten  years,  if  he  turned  Chris- 
tiao.  Upon  this,  and  Xuiy  saying  he  was 
willing  to  go  to  him,  I  let  the  captain  have 
him. 

We  had  a  very  good  vojrage  to  the  Brazils, 
and  axsived  in  Uie  Bay  de  Todos  los  Santos, 
or  All-Saints'  Bay,  in  about  twenty-two  days 
after.  And  now  I  was  once  more  delivered 
from  the  most  miserable  of  all  conditions  of 
life  ;  and  what  to  do  next  with  mjrself  I  was 
now  to  consider. 

The  generous  treatment  the  captain  gave 
me  I  can  never  enough  remember.  He 
would  take  nothing  of  me  for  my  passage, 
gave  me  twenty  ducats  for  the  leopai^'s  skin 
and  forty  for  the  lion's  skin  which  I  had  in 
my  boat,  and  caused  eveiything  I  had  in  the 
ship  to  be  punctually  delivered  me ;  and 
what  I  was  willing  to  sell  he  bought,  such  as 
the  case  of  bottles,  two  of  my  guns,  and  a 
piece  of  the  lump  of  beeswax,  for  I  had 
made  candles  of  the  rest  In  a  word,  I  made 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of 
eight  of  all  my  cargo ;  and  with  this  stock  I 
went  on  shore  in  the  l^azils. 

I  had  not  been  long  here,  but  being  rec- 
ommended to  the  house  of  a  good  honest 
man  like  himself,  who  had  an  ^'ingeino,"  as 
they  call  it,  —  that  is,  a  plantation  and  a 
sugar-house,  —  I  lived  with  him  some  time, 
and  acquainted  myself  by  that  means  with 
the  manner  of  their  planting  and  making  of 
sugar.  And  seeiug  how  well  the  planters 
lived,  and  how  they  grew  rich  suddenly,  I 
resolved,  if  I  could  get  license  to  settle  there, 
I  would  turn  planter  among  them  ;  resolving 
in  the  mean  time  to  find  out  some  way  to  get 
my  money  which  I  had  left  in,  London  re- 
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nutted  to  me.  To  this  pmpose,  getting  a 
kind  of  a  letter  of  naturalization,  Fpurchased 
as  much  land  that  waa  uncured  as  my  money 
would  reach,  aod  formed  a  plan  for  my  plan- 
tation and  settlement,  and  such  a  one  as 
might  be  suitable  to  the  stock  which  I  pro- 
posed to  myself  to  receive  from  England. 

I  had  a  neighbor,  a  Portuguese  of  Lisbon, 
but  bom  of  English  parents,  whose  name 
was  Wells,  and  in  much  such  circumstances 
as  I  was.  I  call  him  my  neighbor,  because 
his  plantation  lay  next  to  mine,  and  we  went 
on  very  sociably  together.  My  stock  was 
but  low  as  well  as  his,  and  yre  rather  planted 
for  food  than  anything  else  for  about  two 
years.  Howeyer,  we  began  to  increase,  and 
our  land  began  to  come  into  order,  so  that 
the  third  year  we  planted  some  tobacco,  and 
made  each  of  us  a  large  piece  of  ground 
ready  for  planting  canes  in  the  year  to  come. 
But  we  both  wanted  help,  and  now  I  found, 
more  than  before,  I  had  done  wtong  in  part- 
ing with  my  boy  Xury. 

But  alas  1  for  me  to  do  wroaig  that  never 
did  right  was  no  great  woiider.  I  had  no 
remedy  but  to  go  on.  I  was  gotten  into  an 
employment  quite  remote  to  my  genius,  and 
directly  contruy  to  the  life  I  delighted  in, 
and  for  which  I  forsook  xny  father's  house, 
and  broke  through  all  his  good  advice  ;  nay, 
I  was  coming  into  the  very  middle  station,  or 
upper  degree  of  low  life,  which  my  father 
advised  me  to  before,  and  which,  if  I  resolved 
to  go  on  with,  I  might  as  well  have  stayed  at 
home,  and  never  have  fatigued  myself  in  the 
world  as  I  had  done.  And  I  used  often  to 
say  to  myself,  I  could  have  done  this  as  well 
in  Enghmd,  among  my  friends,  as  have  gone 
five  thousand  miles  off  to  do  it  among  stran- 
gers and  savages  in  a  wilderness,  and  at  such 
a  distance  as  never  to  hear  from  any  part  of 
the  world  that  had  the  least  knowledge  of 
me. 

In  this  manner  I  used  to  look  upon  my 
condition  with  the  utmost  regret  I  had  no- 
body to  converse  with  but  now  and  then  this 
neighbor,  — no  work  to  be  done  but  by  the 
labor  of  my  hands  ;  and  I  used  to  say  I 
lived  just  like  a  man  cast  away  upon  some 
desolate  island,  that  had  nobody  there  but 
himself.  But  how  just  has  it  been,  and  how 
should  all  men  reflect  that  when  they  com- 
pare their  present  conditions  with  others  that 
are  worse,  Heaven  may  oblige  them  to  make 


the-  exchange,  and  be  convinced  of  thefar 
foimer  felicity  by  their  experience,  —  I  say 
how  just  has  it  been  that  ^e  truly  solitaiy 
life  I  reflected  on,  in  an  island  of  mere  deso- 
lation, should,  be  my  loty  who  had  so  often 
unjustly  compared  it  with  the  life  which  I 
then  led  ;  in  which,  had  I  continued,  I  had, 
in  all  probability,  been  exceeding  prosperous 
and  rich  1 

I  was  in  some  d^;iee  settled  in  my  meas- 
ures for  canying  on  the  plantation,  before 
my  kind  Mend,  the  captain  of  the  ship  that 
took  me  up  at  sea,  went  back^  -^  for  the  ship 
remained  there  in  providing  his  loading  and 
preparing  for  his  voyage  near  three  months, 

—  when,  telling  him  what  little  Stock  I  had 
left  behind  me  in  London,  he  gave  me  this 
friendly,  and  sincere  advice.  '*  Seignor  In- 
glese,"  says  he,  —  for  so  he  always  called  me, 

—  <'if  you  wiU  give  me  letters  and  a  proc- 
uration here  in  form  to  me,  with  orders  to 
the  person  who  has  your  money  in  London, 
to  send  your  effects  to  Lisbon  to  such  persons 
as  I  shall  direct,  and  in  such  goods  as  are 
proper  for  this  country,  I  will  bring  you  the 
produce  of  them,  Gkxl  willing,  at  my  return. 
But  since  human  affairs  are  all  subject  to 
changes  and  disasters,  I  would  have  you  giTe 
orders  but  for  one  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
which  you  say  is  half  your  stock,  and  let  the 
hazard  be  run  for  the  first,  so  that  if  it  come 
safe  you  may  order  the  rest  the  same  way, 
and  if  it  miscarry  you  may  have  the  other 
half  to  have  recourse  to  for  your  supply." 

This  was  so  wholesome  advice,  and  looked 
so  friendly,  that  I  could  not  but  be  convinced 
it  was  the  best  course  I  could  take ;  so  I  ac- 
cordingly prepared  letters  to  the  gentlewo- 
man with  whom  I  had  left  my  money,  and  a 
procuration  to  the  Portuguese  captain,  as  he 
desired. 

I  wrote  the  English  captain's  widow  a  full 
account  of  all  my  adventures ;  my  slavery, 
escape,  and  how  I  had  met  with  the  Portu- 
guese captain  at  sea,  the  humanity  of  his 
behavior,  and  in  what  condition  I  was  now 
in,  with  all  other>  necessary  directions  for  my 
supply.  And  when  this  honest  captain  came 
to  Lisbon,  he  found  means,  by  some  of  the 
English  merchants  there,  to  send  over,  not 
the  order  only,  but  a  full  account  of  my 
story,  to  a  merchant  at  London,  who  repre- 
sented it  effectually  to  her ;  whereup<m  she 
not  only  delivered  the  money,  but  out  of  her 
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(nm  pocket  sent  the  Poftngaeee  -captain  a 
Toy  handsoiDie  present  far  his  homanit j  and 
chaxity  to  me. 

The  merchant  in  Lcmdon,  Testing  this 
handled  ponnds  in  English  goods,  such  as 
the  captain  had  written  for,  sent  them  di- 
leetly  to  him  at  Lisbon,  and  he  brought  them 
allfltife  to  me  to  the  Braadls  ;  among  which, 
without  my  direction,  —  for  I  was  too  yonng 
ia  mj  bnsinesB  to  think  of  them, — he  had 
tsken  care  to  hare  all  sorts  of  tools,  iron- 
wotk,  and  utensils  necessary  for  my  planta- 
tioD,  and  which  were  of  great  use  to  me. 

When  this  cargo  aniyed,  I  thou^^t  my  for- 
tune made,  for  I  was  surprised  with  joy  of 
it ;  and  my  good  stewa^  the  captain  had 
laid  out  the  five  pounds,  which  my  friend 
had  fient  him  for  a  present  for  himself,  to 
pmchase  and  bring  me  over  a  aervant  under 
hood  for  six  years'  service,  and  would  not 
aecept  of  any  consideration  except  a  little 
tohacoo  whieh  I  would  have  him  accept, 
being  of  my  own  produce. 

l^either  was  this  alL  But  my  goods  being 
all  English  manufactures,  such  as  doth, 
itiiffa,  bays,  and  things  particularly  valuable 
and  desirable  in  the  countiy,  I  found  means 
to  aell  them  to  a  very  great  advantage ;  so 
that  I  may  say  I  had  more  than  four  times 
the  value  of  my  first  caigo,  and  was  now  in- 
finitely beyond  my  poor  nei^bor,  —  I  mean 
in  the  advancement  of  my  plantation ;  for 
the  fiist  thing  I  did  I  bou^t  me  a  negro 
slave  and  a  European  servant  also,  —  I  mean 
another  besides  that  which  the  captain 
hnwght  me  £pom  Lisbon. 

Bat  as  abased  prosperity  is  oftentimee 
made  the  vety  means  of  our  greatest  ad- 
Tersity,  so  was  it  with  me.  I  went  on  the 
next  year  with  great  success  in  my  planta^ 
tion.  I  raised  fifty  great  rolls  of  tobacco'  on 
my  own  ground,  more  than  I  had  disposed 
of  lor  neeeasaries  among  my  neighbors ;  and 
these  fifty  rolls,  being  each  of  above  a  hun- 
dred-weight^ were  well  cured  and  laid  by 
against  the  retom  of  the  fleet  from  Lisbon. 
And  BOW,  inereasing  in  business  and  in 
wealth,  my  head  began  to  be  full  of  projects 
and  nndertakings  beyond  my  reach,  —  such 
as  ara  indeed  often  the  ruin  of  the  best  heads 
in  business. 

Had  I  continued  in  the  station  I  was  now 
itti  I  had  room  for  all  the  happy  things  to 
have  yet  befallen  me  for  which  my  father  so 


eamestly  recommended  a  quiet,  retired  life, 
and  of  which  he  had  so  sensibly  described 
the  middle  station  of  life  to  be  full  of  But 
other  things  attended  me,  aid  I  was  still  to 
be  the  wilful  agent  of  all  my  own  miseries, 
and  particularly  to  increase  my  fault  and 
double  the  reflections  upon  myself^  which  in 
my  future  sorrows  I  should  have  leisure  to 
make.  All  these  miscarriages  were  pro- 
cured by  my  apparent  obstinate  adherence 
to  my  foolish  inclination  of  wandering 
abroad,  and  pursuing  that  inclination  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  dearest  views  of  doing  my- 
self good  in  a  fair  and  plain  pursuit  of  those 
prospects  and  those  measures  of  life  which 
Nature  and  Providence  concurred  to  present 
me  with  and  to  make  my  duty. 

As  I  had  once  done  thus  in  my  breaking 
away  from  my  parents,  so  I  could  not  be 
content  now,  but  I  must  go  and  leave  the 
happy  view  I  had  of  being  a  rich  and  thriv* 
ing  man  in  my  new  plantation,  only  to  pur- 
sue a  rash  and  immoderate  desire  of  rising 
faster  than  the  nature  of  the  thing  admitted ; 
and  thus  I  cast  myself  down  again  into  the 
deepest  gulf  of  human  misery  that  ever  man 
fell  into,  or  perhaps  could  be  consistent  with 
life  and  a  state  of  health  in  the  world. 

To  come,  then,  by  the  just  degrees  to  the 
particulars  of  this  part  of  my  story.  You  may 
suppose  that  having  now  lived  almost  four 
years  in  the  Brazils,  and  beginning  to  thrive 
and  prosper  very  well  vo^n  my  plantation,  I 
had  not  only  learned  the  language,  but  had 
contracted  acquaintance  and  friendship 
among  my  fellow-planters,  as  well  as  among 
the  merchants  at  St  Salvadore,  which 
was  our  port ;  and  that,  in  my  discourses 
among  them,  I  had  frequently  given  them  an 
account  of  my  two  voyages  to  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  the  manner  of  trading  with  the  ne- 
groes there,  and  how  easy  it  was  to  purchase 
upon  the  coast  for  trifles,  —  such  as  beads, 
toys,  knives,  scissors,  hatchets,  bits  of  glass, 
and  the  like^-^not  only  gold-dust,  Guinea 
grains,  elephants'  teeth,  &c,  but  negroes  for 
the  service  of  the  Brazils  in  great  numbers. 

They  listened  always  very  attentively  to 
my  discourses  on  these  heads,  but  especially 
to  that  part  which  related  to  the  buying  of 
negroes  ;  which  was  a  trade  at  that  time  not 
only  not  far  entered  into,  but,  as  far  as  it 
was,  had  been  carried  on  by  the  ammtOy  or 
pernuasion  of  the  EJngs  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
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gal,  and  engrossed  in  the  pubUc  ;  so  lihat  few 
negroes  were  brooglit,  and  those  excessively 
dear. 

It  happened,  being  in  company  with  some 
merchants  and  planters  of  my  acquaintance, 
and  talking  of  those  things  very  earnestly, 
three  of  them  came  to  me  the  next  morning, 
and  told  me  they  had  been  musing  very 
much  upon  what  I  had  diacoursed  with  them 
of  the  last  night,  and  they  came  to  make  a 
secret  proposal  to  me.  And  after  enjoining 
me  secrecy,  th^  told  me  that  they  had  a 
mind  to  fit  out  a  ship  to  go  to  Guinea; 
that  they  had  all  plantations  as  well  as  I, 
and  were  straitened  for  nothing  so  much  as 
servants ;  that  as  it  was  a  trade  that  could 
not  be  carried  on  because  they  could  not 
public]jr  sell  the  negroes  when  they  came 
home,  80  they  desired  to  make  but  one  voy- 
age, to  bring  the  n^;roe8  on  shore  privatdy, 
and  divide  them  among  their  own  planta^ 
tions ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  question  was, 
whether  I  would  go  their  supercargo  in  the 
ship  to  manage  the  trading  part  upon  the 
coast  of  Quinea.  And  they  offered  me  that 
I  should  have  my  equal  share  of  the  negroes, 
without  providing  any  part  of  the  stock. 

This  was  a  fedr  proposal,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, had  it  been  made  to  any  one  that  had 
not  had  a  settlement  and  pluitation  of  his 
own  to  look  after,  which  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  coming  to  be  very  considerable,  and  with 
a  good  stock  upon  it  But  for  me  that  was 
thus  entered  and  established,  and  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  go  on  as  I  had  begun  for  three 
or  four  years  more,  and  to  have  sent  for  the 
other  hundred  pounds  from  England,  and 
who  in  that  time,  and  with  that  little  addi- 
tion, could  scarce  have  failed  of  being  worth 
three  or  four  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and 
that  increasing  too, — for  me  to  thixik  of 
such  a  voyage  was  the  most  preposterous 
thing  that  ever  man  in  such  oircumstances 
could  be  guilty  of. 

But  I,  that  was  bom  to  be  my  own  de- 
stroyer, could  no  more  resist  the  offer  than 
I  could  restrain  my  first  rambling  designs 
when  my  father^s  good  counsel  was  lost  upon 
me.  In  a  word,  I  told  them  I  would  go 
with  all  my  heart  if  they  woidd  undertake 
to  look  after  my  plantation  in  my  absence, 
and  would  dispose  of  it  to  such  as  I  should 
direct  if  I  nuscanied.  This  they  all  engaged 
to  do,  and  entered  into  writings  or  covenants 


to  do  so ;  and  I  made  a  foimal  will,  dispose* 
ing  of  my  plantation  and  effects,  in  case  of 
my  death,  making  the  captain  of  the  ship 
that  had  saved  my  life,  as  beftxre,  my  uni* 
versal  heir,  but  obliging  him  to  dispose  o£ 
my  effects  as  I  had  directed  in  my  will,  — 
one  half  of  the  produee  being  to  himself^  and 
the  other  to  be  shipped  to  England.  In 
short,  I  to<^  all  possible  caution  to  preseme 
my  effects  and  keep  up  my  plantation.  Had 
I  used  half  as  much  prudence  to  have  looked 
into  my  own  interest,  and  have  made  a 
judgment  of  what  I  ought  to  have  done  and 
not  to  have  done,  I  had  certainly  never  gone 
away  from  so  prosperous  an  undertakings  — 
leaving  all  the  probable  views  of  a  thriving 
circumstance,  and  gone  upon  a  voyage  to 
sea,  attended  with,  all  its  common  hazards^ 
to  say  nothing  of  the  reasons  I  had  to  expect 
particular  misfortunes  to  myseli 

But  I  was  hurried  on,  and  obeyed  blindly 
the  dictates  of  my  fancy  rather  than  my 
reason.  And  accordingly,  the  ship  beings 
fitted  out  and  the  cargo  furnished,  and  all 
things  done  as  by  agre^nent  by  my  paxtnera 
in  the  voyage,.  I  went  on  boud  in  an  evil 
hour,  —  the  1st  of  S^stember,  1669,  —  being^ 
the  same  day  eight  years  that  I  went  from, 
my  father  and  mother  at  Hull  in  order  to 
act  the  rebel  to  their  authority  and  the  fool 
to  my  own  interest. 

Our  ship  was  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons  burden ;  carried  six  guns  and 
fourteen  men,  besides  the  master,  hia  boy, 
and  myself.  We  had  on  board  no  large 
cargo  of  goods,  except  of  such  toys  as  were 
fit  for  our  trade  with  the  negroes, — such  aa 
beads,  bits  of  glass,  sheUs,  and  odd  trifiea^ 
especially  little  looldng-glasses,  knives,  seia- 
sors^  hatchets,  and  the  like. 

The  same  day  I  went  on  board  we  set 
sail,  standing  away  to  the  northward  upon 
our  own  coast,  with  design  to  stretch  over 
for  the  African  coast  when  they  came  aboot 
10  or  12  degrees  of  northein  latitude ; 
which,  it  seems,  was  the  manner  of  their 
course  in  those  days.  We  had  very  good 
weather,  only  excessively  hot,  all  the  way 
upon  our  own  coast,  till  we  came  to  the  height 
of  Cape  St.  Augustino  ;  from  whence,  keep- 
ing farther  off  at  sea,  we  lost  sight  of  land»- 
and  steered  as  if  we  were  bound  for  the  iale 
Femand  de  Koronha,  holding  our  course 
northeast  by  north,  and  leaving  those  isks 
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on  tiie  eMfti  In  this  cotme  ve  passed  the 
Ime  m  about  twelve  days'  time ;  and  were 
by  our  last  obeervotion  in  7  degrees  22  min- 
ntee  northern  latitude,  when  a  violent  tor- 
nado or  hujiieane  took  ne  quite  out  of  our 
knowledge.  It  began  from  the  southeast, 
eame  about  to  the  northwest,  and  then  set^ 
Ued  into  the  northeast ;  firom  whence  it 
blew  in  such  a  terrible  manner  that  for 
twelve  days  together  we  could  do  nothing 
but  drive,  and  scudding  away  before  it,  let 
it  cazry  us  whither  ever  fate  and  the  fury 
of  the  winds  directed.  And  during  these 
twelve  days  I  need  not  say  that  I  expected 
every  day  to  be  swallowed  up  ;  nor,  indeed, 
did  any  in  the  ship  expect  to  save  their  lives. 

In  this  distress,  we  had,  besides  the  terror 
of  the  storm,  one  of  our  men  died  of  the 
calenture,  and  one  man  and  the  boy  washed 
overboanL  About  the  twelfth  day,  the 
weather  abating  a  little,  the  master  made  an 
obeervaition  as  well  as  he  could,  and  found 
that  he  was  in  about  11  degrees  north  lati- 
tude, but  that  he  was  22  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude difference  west  from  Cape  St.  Au- 
gustino ;  so  that  he  found  he  was  gotten 
iqwn  the  coast  of  Gidana,  or  the  north  part 
of  Brazil,  beyond  the  river  Amazon,  toward 
that  of  the  river  Orinoco,  commonly  called 
the  Great  River,  and  began  to  consult  with 
me  what  course  he  should  take,  for  the  ship 
wae  leaky  and  very  much  disabled,  and  he 
was  going  directly  back  to  the  coast  of 
BrmziL 

I  was  positively  against  that ;  and  looking 
over  the  charts  of  tiie  sea-coast  of  America 
with  him,  we  concluded  there  was  no  inhab- 
ited country  for  us  to  have  recourse  to  till 
we  came  within  the  circle  of  the  Caribbean 
Islands,  and  therefore  resolved  to  stand 
aw«y  for  Barbadoes ;  which,  by  keeping  off 
at  sea,  to  avoid  the  indraught  of  the  Bay  or 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  might  easily  perform,  as 
we  hoped,  in  about  fifteen  days'  sail ;  where- 
as we  could  not  possibly  make  our  voyage  to 
the  coast  of  Africa  without  some  assistance 
both  to  our  ship  and  to  ourselves. 

With  this  design  we  changed  our  course, 
and  steered 'away  northwest  by  west,  in 
order  to  reach  some  of  our  English  islands, 
where  I  hoped  for  relief.  But  our  voyage 
was  o&erwise  determined  ;  for,  being  in  the 
LitltQde  of  12  degrees  18  minutes,  a  second 
(torn  eame  upon  TIB,  which  earned  nB  a«a7 


with  the  same  impetuosity  westward,  and 
drove  us  so  out  of  the  very  way  of  all  human 
commerce,  that  had  all  our  lives  been  saved 
as  to  the  sea,  we  were  rather  in  danger  of 
being  devoured  by  savages  than  ever  retum- 
iog  to  our  own  country. 

in  this  distress,  the  wind  still  blowing 
vei7  hard,  one  of  our  men  early  in  the  morn- 
ing cried  out,  ^  Land  ! "  and  we  had  no 
sooner  run  out  of  the  cabin  to  look  out  in 
hopes  of  seeing  whereabouts  in  the  world  we 
were,  but  the  ship  struck  upon  a  sand,  and 
in  a  moment,  her  motion  being  so  stopped, 
the  sea  broke  over  her  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  expected  we  should  all  have  per- 
ished immediately,  and  we  were  immediately 
driven  into  our  close  quarters  to  shelter  us 
from  the  very  foam  and  spray  of  the  sea. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  one  who  has  not 
been  in  the  like  condition  to  describe  or 
conceive  the  consternation  of  men  in  such 
circumstances.  We  knew  nothing  where 
we  were,  or  upon  what  land  it  was  we  were 
driven,  whether  an  island  or  the  main, 
whether  inhabited  or  not  inhabited  ;  and  as 
the  rage  of  the  wind  was  still  great,  though 
rather  less  than  at  first,  we  could  not  so 
much  as  hope  to  have  the  ship  hold  many 
minutes  without  breaking  in  pieces,  unless 
the  wind  by  a  kind  of  miracle  should  turn 
immediately  about.  In  a  word,  we  sat  look- 
ing one  upon  another  and  expecting  death 
every  moment,  and  every  man  acting  accord- 
ingly as  preparing  for  another  world,  for 
there  was  little  or  nothing  more  for  us  to  do 
in  this.  That  which  was  oar  present  com- 
fort, and  all  the  comfort  we  had,  was  that, 
contrary  to  our  expectation,  the  ship  did  not 
break  yet, 'and  that  the  master  said  the  wind 
began  to  abate. 

Now,  thongh  we  thought  that  the  wind 
did  a  little  abate,  yet  the  ship  having  thus 
struck  upon  the  sand,  and  sticking  too  fast 
for  us  to  expect  her  getting  off,  we  were  in  a 
dreadful  condition  indeed,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  think  of  saving  our  lives  as  well 
as  we  could.  We  had  a  boat  at  our  stem 
just  before  the  storm,  but  she  was  first  staved 
by  dashing  against  the  ship's  rudder,  and  in 
the  next  place  she  broke  away,  and  either 
sunk  or  was  driven  off  to  sea ;  so  there  was 
no  hope  from  her.  We  had  another  boat  on 
board  ;  but  how  to  get  her  off  into  the  sea 
was  a  doubtful  thing.    However,  there  was 
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nd  nam  to  debate,  for  we  fancied  the  ship 
wonld  break  in  pieces  every  minnte,  and* 
aome  told  us  ahe  iraa  actually  broken  al- 
readj. 

In  this  distress  the  mate  of  our  yessel  lays 
hold  of  the  boat,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
rest  of  the  men,  tJiey  got  her  slung  over  the 
ship's  side,  and  getting  all  into  her,  let  go, 
and  committed  ourselves,  being  eleven  in 
number,  to  Good's  mercy  and  the  wild  sea ; 
for  though  the  storm  was  abated  consider- 
ably, yet  the  sea  went  dreadfully  high  upon 
the  shore,  and  might  well  be  called  "  den 
wild  zee,'  as  the  Dutch  call  the  sea  in  a  storm. 
And  now  our  case  was  very  dismal  indeed  ; 
for  we  all  saw  plainly  that  the  sea  went  so 
hi^  that  the  boat  could  not  live,  and  that 
we  should  be  inevitably  drowned.  As  to 
maVing  sail,  WO  had  none ;  nor,  if  we  had, 
eoold '  we  have  done  anything  with  it :  so 
we  worked  at  the  oar  towards  the  land,  though 
with  heavy  hearts,  like  men  going  to  execu- 
ticn ;  for  we  all  knew  that  when  the  boat 
came  nearer  the  shore  she  would  be  dashed 
in  a  thousand  pieces  by  the  breach  of  the 
seiL  However,  we  committed  our  souls  to 
God  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  and  the 
wind  diiving  us  towards  the.  shore,  we  has- 
tened our  destruction  with  our  own  hands, 
pulling  as  weU  as  we  could  towards  hmd. 

What  the  shore  was,  whether  rock  or 
sand,  whether  steep  or  shoal,  we  knew  not ; 
the  only  hope  that  could  rationally  give  us 
the  least  shiadow  of  expectation  was,  if  we 
might  happen  into  some  bay  or  gulf,  or  the 
mouth  of  some  river,  where  by  great  chance 
we  mi^t  have  run  our  boat  in,  or  got  under 
the  lee  of  the  land,  and  perhaps  made  smooth 
water.  Bat  there  was  nothing  of  this  ap- 
peared ;  bat  as  we  made  nearer  and  nearer 
the  shore,  the  land  looked  more  frightful 
than  the  sea. 

After  ▼«  had  rowed  or  rather  driven  about 
a  leagoa  and  a  half,  as  we  reckoned  it,  a  rag- 
ing wav«,  mountain-like,  came  rolling  astern 
of  OB,  and  plainly  bade  us  expect  the  coup  de 
gnu.  In  a  word,  it  took  us  with  such  a 
fury,  that  it  overset  the  boat  at  once,  and, 
•epaiating  ua  as  well  from  the  boat  as  from 
one  another,  gave  us  not  time  hardly  to  say, 
0  Qod  !  for  we  were  all  swallowed  up  in  a 
omnent. 

Nothing  can  describe  the  confusion  of 
thought  which  I  felt  when  i  sunk  into  the 


water  ;  for  though  I  swam  very  well,  yet  I 
could  not  deliver  myself  from  the  waves  so 
as  to  draw  breath,  till  that  a  wave,  having 
driven  me  or  rather  carried  me  a  vast  way  on 
towards  the  shore,  and  having  spent  itself, 
went  back,  and  left  me  upon  the  land  almost 
dry,  but  half  dead  with  the  water  I  took  in. 
I  had  so  much  presence  of  mind  as  well  as 
breath  left  that,  seeing  myself  nearer  the 
mainland  than  I  expected,  I  got  upon  my 
feet,  and  endeavored  to  make  on  towards  the 
land  as  fast  as  I  could  before  another  wave 
should  return  and  take  me  up  again.  But  I 
soon  found  it  was  imx)oa8ible  to  avoid  it ;  for 
I  saw  the  sea  come  after  me  as  high  as  a 
great  hill,  and  as  furious  as  an  enemy  which 
I  had  no  means  or  strength  to  contend  with. 
My  business  was  to  hold  my  breath  and  raise 
myself  upon  the  water  if  I  could,  and  so  by 
swimming  to  preserve  my  breathing  and 
pilot  myself  towards  the  shore  if  possible : 
my  greatest  concern  now  being  that  the  sea, 
as  it  would  carry  me  a  great  way  towards  the 
shore  when  it  came  on,  might  not  carry  me 
back  again  with  it  when  it  gave  back  towards 
the  sea. 

The  wave  that  came  upon  me  again  buried 
me  at  once  twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep  in  its 
own  body  ;  and  I  could  feel  myself  carried 
with  a  mighty  force  and  swiftness  towards 
the  shore  a  very  great  way  ;  but  I  held  my 
breath,  and  assisted  myself  to  swim  still  for- 
ward with  all  my  might.  I  was  ready  to 
burst  with  holding  my  breath,  when,  as  I 
felt  myself  rising  up,  so  to  my  immediate  re- 
lief I  foimd  my  head  and  hands  shoot  out 
above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  though 
it  was  not  two  seconds  of  time  that  I  could 
keep  myself  so,  yet  it  relieved  me  greatly, 
gave  me  breath  and  new  courage.  I  was 
covered  again  with  water  a  good  while,  but 
not  so  long  but  I  held  it  out ;  and  finding 
the  water  had  spent  itself  and  b^^  to  re- 
turn, I  struck  forward  against  the  return  of 
the  waves,  and  felt  ground  again  with  my 
feet  I  stood  still  a  few  moments  to  recover 
breath,  and  till  the  water  went  from  me,  and'* 
then  took  to  my  heels  and  ran  with  what 
strength  I  had  farther  towards  the  shore. 
But  neither  would  this  deliver  me  from  the 
fury  of  the  sea,  which  came  pouring  in  after 
me  again,  and  twice  more  I  was  lifted  up  by 
the  waves  and  carried  forward  as  before,  the 
shore  being  very  flat. 
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The  last  time  of  these  two  had  veil  near 
been  fatal  to  me ;  for  the  eea  haTii^  hurried 
me  along  as  before^  landed  me,  or  rather 
dashed  me,  against  a  piece  of  a  lock,  and  that 
with  Buch  force  aa  it  left  me  aenaeleas,  and 
indeed  heLpleea,  as  to  my  own  deliverance : 
for  the  blow,  talcing  my  aide  and  breast,  beat 
the  breath  as  it  were  quite  out  of  my  body, 
and  had  it  retained  again  immediately,  I 
must  have  been  strangled  in  the  water; 
but  I  recovered  a  little  before  the  return  of 
the  waves,  and  seeing  I  should  be  covered 
again  with  the  water,  I  resolved  to  hold  fsust 
by  a  piece  of  the  rock,  and  so  to  hold  my 
breathy  if  possible,  till  the  wave  went  back. 
Now  as  the  waves  were  not  so  high  as  at 
first)  being  near  land,  I  held  my  hold  till 
the  wave  abated,  and  then  fetched  another 
run,  which  brought  me  so  near  the  shore 
that  the  next  wave,  though  it  went  over  me, 
yet  did  not  so  swallow  me  up  as  to  carry  me 
away  ;  and  the  next  run  I  took  I  got  to  the 
mainland,  where,  to  my  great  comfort,  I 
clambered  up  the  cliffs  of  the  shore  and  sat 
me  down  upon  the  grass,  free  fsom  danger, 
and  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  water. 

I  was  now  landed,  and  safe  on  shore,  and 
began  to  look  up  and  thank  Qod  that  my 
life  was  saved  in  a  case  wherein  there  was 
some  minutes  before  scarce  any  room  to 
hope.  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  express 
to  the  life  what  the  ecstaues  and  tmnsporte 
of  the  soul  are  when  it  is  so  saved,  as  I  may 
say,  out  of  the  very  gmve ;  and  I  do  not 
wonder  now  at  that  custom,  namely,  that 
when  a  male&ctor,  who  has  the  halter  about 
his  neck,  is  tied  up,  and  just  going  to  be 
turned  off,  and  has  a  reprieve  brought  to 
him,  —  I  say,  I  do  not  wonder  that  they 
bring  a  surgeon  with  it,  to  let  him  bleed 
that  very  moment  they  tell  him  of  it,  that 
the  surprise  may  not  drive  the  animal  sjHiits 
from  the  heart  and  overwhelm  him  : 
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For  sudden  joys,  like  grieft,  confound  at  first.*' 


I  walked  about  on  the  shore,  lifting  up  my 
hands,  and  my  whole  being,  as  I  may  say, 
wrapped  up  in  the  contemplation  of  my  de- 
liverance, making  a  thousand  gestures  and 
motions  which  I  cannot  describe,  reflecting 
upon  all  my  comrades  that  were  drowned, 
and  that  there  should  not  be  one  soul  saved 
but  myself;  for,  as  for  them,  I  never  saw 
them  afterwards,  or  any  sign  of  them,  ezo^ 


three  of  their  hats^  one  cap^  and  two  shoes 
that  were  not  fellows. 

I  cast  my  eyes  to  the  stranded  vease], 
when  the  breach  and  froth  of  the  sea  being 
so  big,  I  could  hardly  see  it^  it  lay  so  far  ofi^ 
and  considered^  '*  Lord,  how  was  it  possible 
I  could  get  on  shore  1 " 

After  I  had  solaced  my  mind  with  the 
comfortable  part  of  my  condition,  I  began  to 
look  round  me  to  see  what  kind  of  place  I 
was  in,  and  what  was  next  to  be  done,  and  I 
soon  found  my  comforts  abate,  and  that  in  a 
word  I  had  a  dreadful  deliverance ;  for  I 
was  wet,  had  no  clothes  to  shift  me,  nor  any* 
thing  either  to  eat  or  drink  to  comfort  m% 
neither  did  I  see  any  prospect  before  me  but 
that  of  perishing  with  hui^^er,  or  being  de- 
voured by  wild  beasts.  And  that  which  was 
particularly  afflicting  to  me  was,  that  I  had 
no  weapon  either  to  hunt  and  kill  any  crea- 
ture for  my  sustenance,  or  to  defend  m^-self 
against  any  other  creature  that  mi|^  desire 
to  kill  me  for  theirs ;  in  a  word,  I  had  noth- 
ing about  me  but  a  knife,  a  tobacco-pipe,  and 
a  little  tobacco  in  a  box«  Hiis  was  all  my 
provision,  and  this  threw  me  into  terrible 
agonies  of  mind,  that  for  a  while  I  ran  about 
like  a  madman.  Night  coming  upon  me,  I 
began  with  a  heavy  heart  to  consider  what 
would  be  my  lot  if  there  were  any  ravenous 
beasts  in  that  country,  seeing  at  night  they 
always  come  abroad  for  their  prey. 

All  the  remedy  that  offered  to  my  though 
at  that  time  was,  to  get  up  into  a  thick  bushy 
tree  like  a  fir,  but  thorny,  which  grew  near 
me,  and  where  I  resolved  to  sit  all  ni^t, 
and  consider  the  next  day  what  death  I 
should  die  ;  for  as  yet  I  saw  no  prospect  of 
life.  I  walked  about  a  furlopg  from  the 
shore  to  see  if  I  could  find  any  fresh  water 
to  drink,  which  I  did,  to  my  great  joy  ;  and 
having  drunk,  and  put  a  litUe  tobacco  in  my 
mouth  to  prevent  hunger,  I  went  to  the  tree^ 
and  getting  up  into  it,  endeavored  to  place 
myself  so  as  that  if  I  should  sleep  I  might 
not  fall ;  and  having  cut  me  a  short  stick 
like  a  truncheon  for  my  defence,  I  took  up 
my  lodging,  and  having  been  excessively  fa* 
tigued,  I  fell  fast  asleep,  and  slept  as  com- 
fortably as,  I  believe,  few  could  have  done 
in  my  condition,  and  found  myself  the  most 
refreshed  with  it  that  I  think  I  ever  was  oa 
such  an  occasion. 

When   I  waked  it  was  broad  day,  the 
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ireather  dear,  and  the  stonn  abated,  so  that 
the  aea  did  not  rage  and  swell  as  before ; 
but  that  which  surprised  me  most  was,  that 
tiM  ship  was  lifted  off  in  the  night  from  the 
sand  where  she  lay  by  the  swelling  of  the 
tide^  and  was  driven  np  almost  as  far  as  the 
rock  which  I  first  mentioned,  where  I 
bad  been  so  bndaed  by  the  dashing  me 
against  it ;  this  being  within  abont  a  mile 
from  the  shore  where  I  was,  and  the  ship 
seeming  to  stand  upright  still,  I  wished  my- 
self on  boaxd,  that  at  least  I  might  have 
florae  necessary  things  for  my  use. 

When  I  came  down  from  my  apartment 
in  &e  tree^  I  looked  about  me  again,  and  the 
fitst  tbing  I  found  was  the  boat,  which  lay 
u  the  wind  and  the  sea  had  tossed  her  up 
upon  the  land,  about  two  miles  on  my  right 
bimd.  I  walked  as  far  as  I  could  upon  Uie 
dkore  to  have  got  to  her,  but  found  a  neck  or 
inlet  of  water  "between  me  and  the  boat 
vlndi  was  about  half  a  mile  broad ;  so  I 
enne  back  for  the  present,  being  more  intent 
ap<m  getting  at  the  ship,  where  I  hoped  to 
find  something  for  my  present  subsistence. 

A  little  after  noon  I  found  the  sea  very 
odm,  and  the  tide  ebbed  so  iSar  out  that  I 
eoold  come  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
ship  And  here  I  found  a  fresh  renewing  of 
my  grief ;  for  I  saw  evidently  that  if  we  had 
kept  on  board  we  had  been  aU  safe  ;  that  is 
to  say,  we  had  all  got  safe  on  shore,  and  I 
bad  not  been  so  miserable  as  to  be  left  en- 
tirely destitute  of  all  comfort  and  company 
tt  I  now  was.  Tlus  forced  tears  from  my 
eyes  again,  but  as  there  was  little  relief  in 
that,  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  to  the 
fibip;  so  I  pulled  off  my  clothes,  for  the 
weather  was  hot  to  extremity,  and  took  the 
water.  Bat  when  I  came  to  the  ship,  my 
diilicalty  was  still  greater  to  know  how  ,to 
get  <m  board ;  for  as  she  lay  aground  and 
bigh  ofQt  of  the  water,  there  was  nothing  with- 
in my  reach  to  lay  hold  of.  I  swam  round  her 
twice,  and  the  second  time  I  spied  a  small 
peee  of  a  rope,  which  I  wondered  I  did  not 
ne  at  first,  hang  down  by  the  fore-chains  so 
low  as  &at  with  great  difficulty,  I  got  hold 
of  it,  and  by  the  help  of  that  rope  got  up 
i&to  the  forecastle  of  the  ship.  Here  I  foimd 
tbat  the  ship  was  bulged,  and  had  a  great 
M  of  water  in  her  hold,  but  that  she  lay  so 
on  the  side  of  a  bank  of  hard  sand,  or  rather 
tttth,  Uiat  her  stem  lay  lifted  up  upon  the 


bank,  and  her  head  low  almost  to  the  water. 
By  this  means  all  her  quarter  was  free,  and 
all  that  waa  in  that  part  was  dry ;  for  you 
may  be  sure  my  first  work  was  to  search  and 
to  see  what  was  spoiled  and  what  was  free. 
And  first  I  found  that  aU  the  ship's  provis- 
ions were  dry  and  untouched  by  the  water, 
and  being  very  well  disposed  to  eat,  I  went 
to  the  l«ead-room  and  filled  my  pockets 
with  biscuit,  and  ate  it  as  I  went  about 
other  things,  for  I  had  no  time  to  lose.  I 
also  foimd  some  mm  in  the  great  cabin,  of 
which  I  took  a  large  dram,  and  which  I  had 
indeed  need  enough  of  to  spirit  me  for  what 
was  before  me.  Now  I  wanted  nothing  but 
a  boat  to  furnish  myself  with  many  things 
which  I  foresaw  would  be  veiy  necessary  to 
me.  ^ 

It  was  in  vain  to  sit  still  and  wish  for 
what  was  not  to  be  had,  and  thia  extremity 
roused  my  application.  We  had  several 
spare  yards,  and  two  or  three  large  spars 
of  wood,  and  a  spare  topmast  or  two  in  the 
ship.  I  resolved  to  faU  to  work  with  these, 
and  fiung  aa  many  of  them  overboard  as  I 
could  manage  for  their  weight,  tying  every 
one  with  a  rope  that  they  might  not  drive 
away.  When  this  was  done,  I  went  down 
the  ship^s  side,  and  pulling  them  to  me,  I 
tied  four  of  them  fast  together  at  both  ends 
as  well  as  I  could,  in  the  form  of  a  raft,  and 
laying  two  or  three  short  pieces  of  plank 
upon  them  crossways,  I  found  I  could  walk 
upon  it  very  well,  but  that  it  was  not  able  to 
bear  any  great  weight,  the  pieces  being  too 
light  So  I  went  to  work,  and  with  the 
carpentei's  saw  I  cut  a  spare  topmast  into 
three  lengths,  and  added  them  to  my  raft, 
with  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  pains ;  but 
hope  of  furnishing  myaelf  with  necessaries 
encouraged  me  to  go  beyond  what  I  should 
have  been  able  to  have  done  upon  another 
occasion. 

My  raft  was  now  strong  enough  to  bear 
any  reasonable  weight.  My  next  care  was 
what  to  load  it  with,  and  how  to  preserve 
what  I  laid  upon  it  from  the  surf  of  the  sea. 
But  I  was  not  long  considering  this.  I  first 
laid  all  the  planks  or  boards  upon  it  that  I 
could  get,  and  having  considered  well  what  I 
most  wanted,  I  first  got  three  of  the  seamen's 
chests,  which  I  had  broken  open  and  emptied 
and  lowered  them  down  upon  my  raft^  The 
first  of  these  I  filled  with  provisions,  namely, 
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bread,  rice,  three  Dutch  cheeses,  five  pieces 
of  dried  goafs  flesh,  which  we  lived  much 
upon,  and  a  little  remainder  of  European 
com  which  had  been  laid  by  for  some  fowls 
which  we  brought  to  sea  with  us  ;  but  the 
fowls  were  lulled.  There  had  been  some 
barley  and  wheat  together,  but  to  my  great 
disappointment  I  found  afterwards  that  the 
rats  had  eaten  or  spoiled  it  all.  As  for 
liquors,  I  found  sev^ul  cases  of  bottles  be- 
longing to  our  skipper,  in  which  were  some 
cordial  waters,  and  in  all  about  ^re  or  six 
gallons  of  rack.  These  I  stowed  by  them- 
selves, there  being  no  need  to  put  them  into 
the  chest,  and  no  room  for  them.  While  I 
was  doing  this  I  found  the  tide  began  to  flow, 
though  very  calm,  and  I  had  the  mortification 
to  see  my  coat,  shirt,  and  waistcoat,  which  I 
had  left  on  shore  upon  the  sand,  swim  away  ; 
as  for  my  breeches,  which  were  only  linen 
and  open-kneed,  I  swam  on  board  in  them 
and  my  stockings.  However,  this  put  me 
on  nunmaging  for  clothes,  of  which  I  found 
enough,  but  took  no  more  than  I  wanted  for 
present  use,  for  I  had  other  things  which  my 
eye  was  more  upon,  as,  first,  tools  to  work 
with  on  shore  ;  and  it  was  after  long  search- 
ing that  I  found  out  the  carpenter^s  chest, 
which  was  indeed  a  very  useful  prize  to  me, 
and  much  more  valuable  than  a  shiploading 
of  gold  would  have  been  at  that  time.  I  got 
it  down  to  my  raft  even  whole  as  it  was, 
without  losing  time  to  look  into  it,  for  I 
knew  in  general  what  it  contained. 

My  next  care  was  for  some  ammunition 
and  arms.  There  were  two  very  good  fowl- 
ing-pieces in  the  great  cabin,  and  two  pistok  ; 
these  I  secured  first,  with  some  powder-horns 
and  a  small  bag  of  shot,  and  two  old  rusty 
swords.  I  knew  there  were  three  barrels  of 
powder  in  the  ship,  but  knew  not  where  our 
gunner  had  stowed  them ;  but  with  much 
search  I  found  them,  two  of  them  dry  and 
good,  the  third  had  taken  water.  Those  two 
I  got  to  my  raft  with  the  arms  ;  and  now  I 
thought  myself  pretty  well  freighted,  and 
began  to  think  how  I  should  get  to  shore 
with  them,  having  neither  sail,  oar,  nor 
rudder,  and  the  least  capfiil  of  wind  would 
have  overset  all  my  navigation. 

I  had  three  encouragements,  —  first,  a 
smooth,  calm  sea ;  second,  the  tide  rising  and 
setting  in  to  the  shore ;  third,  what  little 
wind  there  was  blew  me  towaids  the  land. 


And  thus,  having  found  two  or  three  brokesi 
oars  belonging  to  the  boat,  and  besides  the 
tools  which  were  in  the  chest,  I  found  two 
saws,  an  axe  and  a  hammer,  and  with  this 
cargo  I  put  to  sea.  For  a  mile,  or  thereaboutsi, 
my  raft  went  very  well,  only  that  I  found  it 
drive  a  little  distaaoe  firam  the  pkee  where  I 
had  landed  before;  by  which  I  perceived 
that  there  was  some  indraught  of  the  water, 
and  consequently  I  hoped  to  find  some  creek 
or  river  there,  which  I  might  make  use  of  as 
a  port  to  get  to  land  with  my  ctiffgo. 

As  I  imagined,  so  it  was.  There  appeared 
before  me  a  little  opening  of  the  land,  and  I 
found  a  strong  current  of  the  tide  set  into  it ; 
so  I  goided  my  raft  as  well  as  I  could  to 
keep  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  But  here 
I  had  like  to  have  suffered  a  second  ship- 
wreck, which,  if  I  had,  I  think  verily  would 
have  broken  my  heart ;  for,  knowing  nothii^ 
of  the  coast,  my  rait  ran  aground  at  one  end 
of  it  upon  a  shoal,  and  not  being  aground  at 
the  other  end,  it  wanted  but  a  little  that  all 
my  cargo  had  slipped  off  towards  that  end 
that  was  afloat,  and  so  fallen  into  the  water. 
I  did  my  utmost,  by  setting  my  back  against 
the  chests,  to  keep  them  in  their  places,  but 
could  not  thrust  off  the  raft  with  all  my 
strength,  neither  durst  I  stir  from  the  posture 
I  was  in,  but,  holding  up  the  chests  with  all 
my  might,  stood  in  that  manner  near  half  an 
hour,  in  which  time  the  rising  of  the  water 
brought  me  a  little  more  upon  a  level ;  and 
a  little  after,  the  water  stiU  rising,  my  raft 
floated  again,  and  I  thrust  her  off  with  the 
oar  I  had  into  the  channel ;  and  then,  driving 
up  higher,  I  at  length  found  myself  in  the 
mouth  of  a  little  river,  with  land  on  bo^ 
sides,  and  a  strong  current  or  tide  running 
up.  I  looked  on  both  sides  for  a  proper 
place  to  get  to  shore,  for  I  was  not  willing  to 
be*  driven  too  high  up  the  river,  hoping  in 
time  to  see  some  ship  at  sea,  and  therefore 
resolved  to  place  myself  as  near  the  coast  as 
I  could. 

At  length  I  spied  a  little  cove  on  the  right 
shore  of  the  creek,  to  which  with  great  pain 
and  difficulty  I  guided  my  raft,  and  at  last 
got  so  near  as  that,  reaching  ground  with  my 
oar,  I  could  thrust  her  directly  in.  But  here 
I  had  like  to  have  dipped  aU  my  caigo  in  the 
sea  again ;  for  that  i^ore  lying  pretty  ste^ 
—  that  is  to  say,  sloping,  —  there  was  no 
place  to  land,  but  where  one  end  of  my  floaty 
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if  it  zan  on  abore^  woald  lie  so  high,  and  the 
other  sink  lower,  as  before,  that  it  would 
endanger  my  cargo  again.  All  that  1  could 
do  was  to  wait  till  the  tide  was  at  the  high- 
est, keeping  the  raft  with  my  oar  like  an 
anchor  to  hold  the  aide  of  it  fast  to  the 
shore,  near  a  flat  piece  of  ground,  which  I 
expected  the  water  would  flow  over  ;  and  so 
it  did.  Aa  soon  as  I  found  water  enough,  -^ 
for  my  xaft  drew  about  a  foot  of  water,  —  I 
thrust  her  on  upon  that  flat  piece  of  ground, 
and  there  fisutened  or  moored  her  by  sticking 
my  two  broken  oars  into  the  ground,  one  on 
one  side  near  one  end,  and  one  on  the  other 
side  near  the  other  end  ;  and  thus  I  lay  till 
the  water  ebbed  away,  and  left  my  raft  and 
all  my  cargo  safe  on  shore. 

My  next  work  was  to  view  the  country, 
and  seek  a  proper  place  for  my  habitation, 
and  where  to  stow  my  goods  to  secure  them 
fxom  whatever  might  happen.  Where  I  was 
1  yet  knew  not,  whether  on  the  continent  or 
on  an  island,  whether  inhabited  or  not  in- 
habited, whether  in  danger  of  wild  beasts  or 
not  There  was  a  hill  not  above  a  mile  from 
me,  which  rose  up  very  steep  and  high,  and 
vhich  seemied  to  overtop  some  other  hills 
which  lay  as  in  a  ridge  from  it  northward. 
1  took  out  one  of  the  fowling-pieces  and  one 
•f  the  pistols,  and  a  horn  of  powder,  and 
thus  armed  I  travelled  for  discovery  up  to 
the  top  of  that  hill,  where,  after  I  had  with 
gieat  labor  and  difficulty  got  to  the  top,  I 
•aw  my  fate  to  my  great  affliction,  namely, 
that  I  was  in  an  island  environed  every  way 
with  the  sea,  no  land  to  be  seen,  except  some 
locks  which  lay  a  great  way  ofl*,  and  two 
mall  islands,  less  than  thia^  which  lay  about 
three  leagues  to  the  west 

1  found  also  that  the  island  I  was  in  was 
hanoi,  and,  aa  I  saw  good  reason  to  beUeve, 
mdnhabited,  except  by  wild  beasts, — -'of 
which,  however,  I  saw  none  ;  yet  I  saw 
ahondance  of  fowls,  but  knew  not  their 
kinds,  neither  when  I  killed  them  could  I 
tell  what  was  fit  for  food  and  what  not  At 
my  coming  back,  I  shot  at  a  great  bird  which 
I  saw  sitting  upon  a  tree  on  the  side  of  a 
gieat  wood.  I  believe  it  was  the  first  gun 
that  had  been  fired  there  since  the  creation 
of  the  world.  I  had  no  sooner  fired,  but 
bam  all  the  parts  of  the  wood  there  arose  an 
Janumerable  number  of  fowls  of  many  sorts, 
>MlkiI^;  a  oonlused  screaming,  and  ciying 


every  one  according  to  his  usual  note ;  but 
not  one  of  them  of  any  kind  that  I  knew.  ■ 
As  for  the  creature  I  killed  I  took  it  to  be  a 
kind  of  a  hawk,  its  color  and  beak  resembling 
it,  but  it  had  no  talons  or  daws  more  than 
common ;  its  flesh  was  carrion,  and  fit  for 
nothing. 

Contented  with  this  discovery,  I  came 
back  to  my  raft,  and  fell  to  work  to  bring 
my  cargo  on  shore,  which  took  me  up  the 
rest  of  that  day.  But  what  to  do  with  my- 
self at  night  1  knew  not,  nor  indeed  whexe  to 
rest ;  for  I  was  afraid  to  lie  down  on  the 
ground,  not  knowing  but  some  wild  beast 
might  devour  me,  though,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  th^e  was  really  no  need  for  those 
fears. 

However,  as  well  as  I  could,  I  barricaded 
myself  round  with  the  chests  and  boards 
that  1  had  brought  on  shore,  and  made  a 
kind  of  hut  for  that  nighfs  lodging.  As  for 
food,  I  yet  saw  not  which  way  to  supply 
myself  except  that  I  had  seen  two  or  three 
creatures  like  hares  run  out  of  the  wood 
where  I  shot  the  fowL 
'  I  now  began  to  consider  that  I  might  yet 
get  a  gr^t  many  things  out  of  the  ship 
which  would  be  useful  to  me,  and  particu- 
larly some  of  the  rigging  and  sails,  and  such 
other  things  as  ndg^t  come  to  land  ;  and  I 
resolved  to  make  another  voyage  on  board 
the  vessel,  if  possible ;  and  as  1  knew  that 
the  first  storm  that  blew  must  necessarily 
break  her  all  in  pieces,  1  resolved  to  set  all 
other  things  apcurt,  until  I  got  everything 
out  of  the  ship  that  I  could  get  Then  I 
called  a  council  —  that  is  to  say,  in  my 
thoughts  —  whether  I  should  take  back  the 
raft ;  but  this  appeared  impracticable.  So  I 
resolved  to  go  as  before,  when  the  tide  was 
down ;  and  1  did  so,  only  that  I  stripped  before 
I  went  from  my  hut,  having  nothing  on  but 
a  checkered  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  linen  drawers, 
and  a  pair  of  pumps  on  my  feet  1-  got  on 
board  the  ship  as  before,  and  prepared  a 
second  raft ;  and  having  had  experience  of 
the  first,  I  neither  made  this  so  unwieldy  nor 
loaded  it  so  hard,  but  yet  I  brought  away 
several  things  very  useful  to  me.  As  first^ 
in  the  carpenter's  stores,  I  found  two  or 
three  bags  full  of  nails  and  spikes,  a  great 
screw-jack,  a  dozen  or  two  of  hatchets,  and, 
above  ^  all,  that  most  useful  thing  called  a 
grindstone.     All  these  I  secured  together, 
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with  several  things  belonging  to  the  gunner, 
particularly  two  or  three  iron  crows,  and  two 
barrels  of  mnsket-buUets,  seven  mnskets,  and 
another  fowling-piece,  with  some  small  quan- 
tity of  powder  more,  a  large  bag  full  of  small 
shot,  and  a  great  roll  of  sheet  lead.  But  this 
last  was  so  heavy  I  could  not  hoist  it  up  to 
get  it  over  the  ship's  side. 

Besides  these  things,  I  took  all  the  men's 
clothes  that  I  could  find,  and  a  spare  fore- 
topsail,  a  hammock,  and  some  bedding  ;  and 
with  this  I  loaded  my  second  raft,  and 
brought  them  all  safe  on  shore,  to  my  very 
great  comfort 

I  was  under  some  apprehensions  during  my 
absence  from  the  land  that  at  least  my  pro- 
visions might  be  devoured  on  shore ;  but 
when  I  came  back  I  found  no  sign  of  any 
visitor,  only  there  sat  a  creature  like  a  wild- 
cat upon  one  of  the  chests,  which,  when  I 
came  towards  it,  ran  away  a  little  distance, 
and  then  stood  stilL  She  sat  very  composed 
and  unconcerned,  and  looked  full  in  my  face, 
as  if  she  had  a  mind  to  be  acquainted  with 
me.  I  prestoted  my  gun  at  her,  but  as  she 
did  not  understand  it,  she  was  perfectly  un- 
concerned at  it,  nor  did  she  offer  to  stir  away. 
Upon  which  I  tossed  her  a  bit  of  biscuit,  — 
though,  by  the  way,  I  was  not  very  firee  of 
it,  for  my  store  was  not  great  However,  I 
spared  her  a  bit,  I  say,  uid  she  went  to  it^ 
smelled  of  it,  and  ate  it,  and  looked,  as 
pleased,  for  more  ;  but  I  thanked  her,  and 
could  spare  no  more.    So  she  marched  eS. 

Having  got  my  second  cargo  on  shore, 
though  I  was  fain  to  open  the  barrels  of 
powder,  and  bring  them  by  jMrcels, — for 
they  were  too  heavy,  being  luge  casks,  — 
I  went  to  work  to  make  me  a  little  tent 
with  the  sail  and  some  poles  which  I  cut  for 
that  purpose ;  and  into  this  tent  I  brought 
everything  that  I  knew  would  spoil  either 
with  rain  or  sun,  and  I  piled  all  the  empty 
chests  and  casks  up  in  a  circle  round  the 
tent,  to  fortify  it  from  any  sudden  attempt 
either  from  man  or  beast 

When  I  had  done  this,  I  blocked  up  the 
door  of  the  tent  with  some  boards  within, 
and  an  empty  chest  set  up  on  end  without, 
and  spreading  one  of  the  beds  upon  the 
ground,  laying  my  two  pistols  just  at  my 
head,  and  my  gun  at  length  by  me,  I  went 
to  bed  for  the  first  time,  and  slept  very 
quietly  all  night,  for  I  was  very  weaiy  and 


heavy;  for  the  ni^t  before  I  had  slept 
little,  and  had  labored  vezy  hard  all  day, 
as  well  to  fetch  all  those  thiogs  from  the 
ship  as  to  get  them  on  shore. 

I  had  the  biggest  magazine  of  all  kinds 
now  that  ever  was  laid  up,  I  believe,  for 
one  man ;  but  I  was  not  satisfied  still,  for 
while  the  ship  sat  upright  in  that  posture,  I 
thought  I  ought  to  get  everything  out  of 
her  that  I  coiUd ;  so  every  day  at  low  water 
I  went  on  board,  and  brought  away  some 
thing  or  other.  But  particularly  the  third 
time  I  went  I  brought  away  as  much  of  the 
rigging  as  I  could,  as  also  all  the  small  ropes 
and  rope-twine  I  could  get,  with  a  piece 
of  spare  canvas,  which  was  to  mend  the 
sails  upon  occasion,  the  barrel  of  wet  gun- 
powder ;  in  a  W(Hd,  I  brought  away  all  the 
sails  first  and  last^  only  that  I  was  faiu  to  cut 
them  in  pieces,  and  bring  as  much  at  a  time 
as  I  could,  for  they  were  no  more  useful  to 
be  sails^  but  as  mere  canvas  only. 

But  that  which  comforted  me  more  still 
was,  that  at  last  of  all,  after  I  had  made 
five  or  six  such  voyages  as  these,  and  thought 
I  had  nothing  more  to  expect  from  the  ship 
that  was  worth  my  meddling  with,  —  I  aay, 
'afiier  all  this,  I  found  a  great  hogshead  of 
bread,  and  three  large  runlets  of  rum  or 
spirits,  and  a  box  of  sugar,  and  a  barrel  of 
fine  flour.  This  was  surprising  to  me,  be- 
cause I  had  given  over  expecting  any  more 
provisions,  excepting  what  was  spoiled  by 
the  water.  I  soon  emptied  the  hogshead  of 
that  bread,  and  wrapped  it  up  parcel  by 
parcel  in  pieces  of  the  sails,  which  I  cut 
out ;  and,  in  a  word,  I  got  all  this  safe  on 
shore  also. 

The  next  day  I  made  another  voyage,  and 
now  having  plundered  the  ship  of  what  was 
portable  and  fit  to  hand  out,  I  began  with 
the  cables  ;  and,  cutting  the  great  cable  into 
pieces  such  as  I  could  move,  I  got  two  cables 
and  a  hawser  on  shore,  with  all  the  iron- 
work I  could  get ;  and  having  cut  down 
the  spritsail-yard,  and  the  mizzen-yard,  and 
everything  I  could  to  make  %  large  raft,  I 
loaded  it  with  all  those  heavy  goods,  and 
came  away.  But  my  good  luck  began  now 
to  leave  me ;  for  this  raft  was  so  unwieldy 
and  so  overloaden,  that  after  I  was  entered 
the  little  cove  where  I  had  landed  the  rest 
of  my  goods,  not  being  able  to  guide  it  so 
handily  as  I  did  the  other,  it  oversety  ftnd 
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tbev  me  and  all  my  caigo  into  the  irater. 
At  for  mjself  it  was  no  great  harm,  for  I 
WIS  near  the  ahore  ;  but  as  to  my  cargo,  it 
WI8  great  part  of  it  ^lost,  especially  the  iron, 
wliich  I  expected  wonM  have  been  of  great 
OR  to  me;  Howerer,  ^en  the  tide  was 
out)  1  got  most  of  the  pieces  of  the  cable 
shore  and  some  of  the  iron,  though  with 
infiiiite  labor ;  for  I  was  fidn  to  dip  for  it 
into  the  water,  a  work  which  fatigued  me 
ray  mucL  After  this  I  went  every  day 
on  board,  and  brought  away  what  I  could 

I  had  been  now  thirteen  days  on  shore, 
tad  had  been  eleiven  times  on  board  the 
dnp,  in  which  time  I  had  brought  awsy  all 
that  one  pair  of  hands  could  well  be  sup- 
pond  capable  to  bring ;  though  I  believe 
mily,  had  the  calm  weather  held,  I  should 
hire  brongfat  away  the  whole  ship  piece  by 
pisoe.  But  pieparing  the  twelfth  time  to 
go  on  board,  I  found  the  wind  begin  to  rise. 
Hoverer,  at  low  water  I  went  on  board ; 
tad  thoitg;fa  I  thought  I  had  rummaged  the 
cAm  so  effectually  as  that  nothing  more 
eoold  be  found,  yet  I  diflcovered  a  locker 
with  diBwets  in  it,  yi  one  of  which  I  found 
two  or  three  razors  and  one  pair  of  large 
tdtwa^  with  some  ten  or  a  dozen  of  good 
bnves  and  forios  ;  in  another  I  found  about 
thnty-ciz  pounds  value  in  money,  some  £u- 
lepeaa  coin,  some  Brazil,  some  pieces  oi 
e%fat,  some  gold,  some  silver. 

I  tmOed  to  myself  at  tiie  sight  of  this 
money.  '^O  drug!"  said  I  aloud,  '*whait 
Bttbou  good  for?  Thou  art  not  worth  to 
me,  00  not  the  taking  off  of  the  ground  ; 
one  of  these  knives  is  worth  all  this  heap. 
1  have  BO  manner  <tf  use  for  thee  ;  even  re- 
main where  thou  art,  and  go  to  the  bottom 
ai  a  oestore  whose  life  is  not  worth  saving." 
Howerer,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  took  it 
away,  and  wrapping  all  this  in  a  piece  of 
canvas,  I  began  to  think  of  making  another 
raft ;  but  vrhhe  I  was  preparing  this,  I  found 
the  aky  overcast,  and  the  wind  began  to  rise, 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  blew  a  fresh 
gde  from  iJie  shore.  It  presently  occurred 
to  me  tiiat  it  was  in  vain  to  pretend  to  make 
a  aft  with  the  wind  off  shore,  and  that  it 
was  my  buameas  to  be  gone  before  the  tide 
rf  flood  began,  otherwise  I  might  not  be 
^  to  reach  the  shore  at  alL  Accordingly, 
I    I  let  myself  ddwn  into  tiie  water,  and  swam 
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across  the  channel  which  lay  between  the 
ship  and  the  sands,  and  even  that  with  diffi- 
culty enough,  partly  with  the  weight  of  the 
thiD^  I  had  about  me,  and  partly  the  rough- 
ness of  the  water,  for  the  wind  rose  very 
hastily,  and  before  it  was  quite  high  wat^ 
it  blew  a  stonn. 

But  I  was  gotten  home  to  my  little  tent, 
where  I  lay  with  all  my  wealth  about  me 
very  secure.  It  blew  very  hard  all  that 
ni^t ;  and  in  the  morning  when  I  looked 
out,  behold,  no  more  ship  was  to  be  seen ! 
I  was  a  little  surprised,  but  recovered  my- 
self with  this  satisfieustory  reflection,  namely, 
that  I  had  lost  no  time,  nor  abated  diligence 
to  get  everything  out  of  her  that  could  be 
useful  to  me,  and  that  indeed  there  was  lit- 
tle left  in  her  that  I  was  able  to  bring  away, 
if  I  had  had  more  time. 

I  now  gave  over  any  more  thoughts  of  the 
ship,  or  of  anything  out  of  her,  except  what 
might  drive  on  shore  from  her  wreck,  aa 
indeed  divers  pieces  of  her  afterwards  did ; 
but  thoee  things  were  of  small  use  to  me. 

My  thoughts  were  now  wholly  employed 
about  securing  myself  against  eiiiier  savages, 
if  any  should  appear,  or  wild  beasts,  if  any 
were  in  the  island  ;  and  I  had  many  thoughts 
of  the  method  how  to  do  this,  and  what  kind 
of  dwelling  to  make,  whether  I  ahould  make 
me  a  cave  in  the  earth  or  a  tent  upon  the 
earth.  And,  ii^  abort,  I  resolved  upon  both, 
the  manner  and  description  of  which  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  give  an  account  o£ 

I  soon  found  the  place  I  was  in  was  not 
for  my  settlement,  particularly  because  it 
was  upon  a  low  moorish  ground  near  the  sea, 
and  I  believed  would  not  be  wholesome,  and 
more  particularly  because  there  was  no  frvsh 
water  near  it ;  so  I  resolved  to  find  a  more 
heal^^  and  more  convenient  spot  of  ground. 

I  consulted  several  things  in  my  situation 
which  I  found  would  be  proper  for  me. 
First,  health  and  fresh  -water  I  just  now 
mentioned.  Secondly,  shelter  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  Thirdly,  security  frt)m  ravenous 
creatures,  whether  men  or  beasts.  Fourthly, 
a  view  to  the  sea,  that  if  God  sent  any  ship 
in  sight  I  might  not  lose  any  advantage  for 
my  deliverance,  of  which  I  was  not  willing 
to  banish  all  my  expectation  yet 

In  search  of  a  place  proper  for  this,  I  found 
a  little  plain  on  the  side  of  a  rising  hill, 
whose  front  towards  this  little  plain  was 
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steep  as  a  {lOuse-side,  so  that  nothing  could 
eome  down  upon  me  from  tke  top.  On  the 
fiide  of  this  rock- there  was  a  hollow  place 
worn  a  little  way  in  Uke  the  entrance  or  door 
of  a  cave  ;  but  there  was  not  really  any  cave 
or  way  into  the  rock  at  alL 

On  the  flat  of  the  green,  just  before  this 
hoUow  place,  I  resolved  to  pitch  my  tent 
This  pl^  was  not  above  an  hundred  yards 
broad,  and  about  twice  as  long,  and  lay  like 
a  green  before  my  door,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
descended  irregularly  every  way  down  into 
the  low  grounds  by  the  seaside.  It  was  on 
the  north-northwest  side  of  the  hill,  so  that  I 
was  sheltered  from  the  heat  every  day  till  it 
came  to  a  west  and  by  south  sun,  or  there- 
abouts, which  in  those  countries  is  near  the 
setting. 

Before  I  set  up  my  tent  I  drew  a  half- 
circle  before  the  hollow  place,  which  took  in 
about  ten  yards  in  its  semidiameter  from  the 
rock,  and  twenty  yards  in  its  diameter  from 
its  beginning  and  ending. 

In  this  half-circle  I  pitched  two  rows  of 
strong  stakes,  driving  them  into  the  ground 
till  they  stood  very  firm  like  piles,  the  big- 
gest end  being  out  of  the  ground  about  five 
feet  and  a  half,  and  sharpened  on  the  top. 
The  two  rows  did  not  stand  above  six  inches 
from  one  another. 

Then  I  took  the  pieces  of  cable  which  I  had 
cut  in  the  ship,  and  laid  them  in  rows  one 
upon  another  within  the  circle,  between  these 
two  rows  of  stakes,  up  to  the  top,  placing 
other  stakes  in  the  inside,  leaning  against 
them,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  like  a 
spur  to  a  post ;  and  this  fence  was  so  strong 
that  neither  man  nor  beast  could  get  into  it 
or  over  it  This  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  labor,  especially  to  cut  the  piles  in  the 
wood,  bring  them  to  the  place,  and  drive 
them  into  the  earth. 

The  entrance  into  this  place  I  made  to  be, 
not  by  a  door,  but  by  a  short  ladder  to  go 
over  the  top  ;  which  ladder,  when  I  was  in, 
I  lifted  over  after  me.  And  so  I  was  com- 
pletely fenced  in  and  fortified,  as  I  thought, 
from  all  the  world,  and  consequently  slept 
secure  in  the  night,  which  otherwise  I  could 
not  have  done  ;  though,  as  it  appeared  after- 
wards, there  was  no  need  of  all  this  caution 
from  the  enemies  that  I  apprehended  danger 
from. 

Into  this  fence  or  fortress,  with  infinite 


labor,  I  carried  all  my  riches,  all  my  provis- 
ions, ammunition,  and  stores,  of  which  you 
have  the  iuxx>unt  above.  And  I  made  me  a 
large  tent,  which,  to  preserve  me  from  the 
rains  that  in  one  part  of  the  year  are  very 
violent  there,  I  made  double,  namely,  one 
smaller  tent  within,  and  one  kiger  tent 
above  it,  and  covered  the  uppermost  with  a 
large  tarpaulin  which  I  had  saved  among  the 
sails. 

And  now  I  lay  no  more  for  a  while  in  the 
bed  which  I  had  brought  on  shore,  but  in  a 
hammock ;  which  was  indeed  a  very  good 
one,  and  belonged  to  the  mate  of  the  ship. 

Into  this  tent  I  brought  all  my  provisions 
and  everything  that  would  spoil  by  the  wet ; 
and  having  thus  enclosed  all  my  goods  I 
made  up  the  entrance,  which  till  now  I  had 
left  open,  and  so  passed  and  repassed,  as  I 
said,  by  a  short  ladder. 

When  I  had  done  this,  I  began  to  work 
my  way  into  the  rock,  and  bringhig  all  the 
earth  and  stones  that  I  di:^  down  out  throu^ 
my  tent,  I  laid  them  up  within  my  fence  in 
the  nature  of  a  terrace,  that  so  it  raised  the 
ground  within  about  a  foot  and  a  half ;  and 
thus  I  made  me  a  cave  just  behind  my  tent, 
which  served  me  like  a  cellar  to  my  house. 

It  cost  me  much  labor  and  numy  days  be- 
fore aU  these  things  were  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, and  therefore  I  must  go  ]xick  to  some 
other  things  which  took  up  some  of  my 
thoughts.  At  the  same  time  it  happened 
after  I  had  laid  my  scheme  for  the  setting  up 
my  tent,  and  making  the  cave,  that  a  storm 
of  rain  falling  from  a  thick  dark  doud,  a 
sudden  flash  of  lightning  happened,  and  after 
that  a  great  clap  of  thunder,  as  is  naturally 
the  effect  of  it  I  was  not  so  muc|i  surprised 
with  the  lightning  as  I  was  with  a  thought 
which  darted  into  my  mind  aa  swift  as  the 
lightning  itself,  —  O,  my  powder  I  My  very 
heart  sunk  within  me  when  I  thought  that 
at  one  blast  all  my  powder  might  be  de- 
stroyed, on  which  not  my  defence  only,  but 
the  providing  me  food,  as  I  thought,  entirely 
depended.  I  was  nothing  near  so  anxious 
about  my  own  danger,  though  had  the 
powder  taken  fire,  I  had  never  known  who 
had  hurt  me. 

Such  impression  did  this  make  upon  me, 
that  after  the  storm  was  over  I  laid  aside  all 
my  works,  my  building  and  fortifying,  and 
applied  myself  to  make  bags  and  boxes  to     < 
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sepazate  ih«  powder  and  keep  it  a  little  and 
a  little  in  a  paxcel,  in  hope  that  whatever 
mi^t  come  it  might  not  all  take  fire  at  once, 
•od  to  keep  it  so  apart  that  it  should  not  he 
pofidhle  to  make  one  part  fire  another.  I 
fiiuihed  this  work  in  ahout  a  fortnight ;  and 
I  ^liitk  my  powder,  which  in  all  was  abont 
two  handled  and  forty  pounds  weight,  was 
divided  in  not  lees  than  a  hundred  parcels. 
Ab  to  the  barrel  that  had  been  wet,  I  did  not 
qypieheDd  any  danger  frcmi  that ;  so  I  placed 
it  in  my  new  care,  which  in  my  fiuicy  I 
ciiled  my  kitdien,  atid  the  rest  I  hid  up  and 
down  in  holes  among  the  rocks,  so  that  no 
wet  might  come  to  it,  marking  very  cazefdlly 
where  I  laid  it. 

In  the  interval  of  time  while  this  was  do- 
ing I  went  out  once  at  least  every  day  with 
mj  gun,  as  well  to  divert  myself  aa  to  see  if 
I  eould  kill  anything  fit  for  food,  and  as  near 
is  I  could  to  acquaint  myself  with  what  the 
iilmd  produced.  The  first  time  I  went  out 
I  presently  disooveied  that  there  were  goats 
in  the  island,  which  was  a  great  satisfaction 
to  me ;  but  then  it  was  attended  with  this 
nirfortune,  namely,  that  they  were  so  shy, 
so  flubtile,  and  so  swift  of  foot,  that  it  was 
the  difficultest  thing  in  the  world  to  oome  at 
them.  But  I  was  not  discouraged  at  this, 
not  doubting  but  I  might  now  and  then 
ihoot  one,  aa  it  soon  happened  ;  for  after  I 
had  found  their  haunts  a  little,  I  laid  wait  in 
ttis  manner  for  them :  I  observed  if  they 
saw  me  in  the  valleys,  though  they  were 
upon  the  rocks^  they  would  run  away  as  in  a 
tmible  fright ;  but  if  they  were  feeding  in 
the  valleys,  and  I  was  upon  the  rocks,  tiiey 
took  no  notice  of  me :  from  whence  I  con- 
eluded  that  by  the  position  of  their  optics 
their  si^t  was  so  directed  downward  that 
they  did  not  readily  see  objects  that  were 
above  them.  So  afterwards  I  took  this 
method ;  I  always  climbed  the  rocks  first,  to 
get  above  them,  and  then  had  frequently  a 
bit  mark.  The  first  shot  I  made  among 
these  creatures  I  killed  a  she-goat  which  had 
a  little  kid  by  her  which  she  gave  suck  to, 
which  grieved  me  heartily.  But  when  the 
old  one  fell  the  kid  stood  stock-still  by  her 
till  I  came  and  took  her  up  ;  and  not  only 
•0^  but  when  I  carried  the  old  one  with  me 
Upon  my  shoulders,  the  kid  followed  me 
vpdt»  to  my  enclosure  :  upon  which  I  laid 
down  the  dam  and  took  the  kid  in  my  arms, 


and  carried  it  over  my  pale,  in  hopes  to  have 
bred  it  up  tame  ;  but  it  would  not  eat,  so  I 
was  forced  to  kill  it  and  eat  it  myself.  These 
twd  supplied  me  with  flesh  a  great  while,  for 
I  ate  sparingly,  and  saved  my  provisions  (my 
bread  especially)  as  much  as  possibly  I  could. 

Having  now  fixed  my  habitation,  I  found 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  a  place  to 
make  a  fire  in,  and  fuel  to  bum  ;  and  what 
I  did  for  that,  as  also  how  I  enlaiged  my 
cave,  and  what  conveniences  I  made  I  shall 
give  a  fidl  account  of  in  its  place.  But  I 
must  first  give  some  little  account  of  myself 
and  of  my  thoughts  about  living,  which  it 
may  well  be  supposed  were  not  a  few. 

I  had  a  dismal  prospect  of  my  condition  ; 
for  as  I  was  not  cast  away  upon  that  island 
without  being  driven,  as  is  said,  by  a  violent 
storm  quite  out  of  the  course  of  our  intended 
voyage,  and  a  great  way,  namely,  some  hun- 
dreds of  leagues,  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  trade  of  mankind,  I  had  great  reason 
to  consider  it  as  a  determination  of  Heaven 
that  in  this  desolate  place  and  in  this  deso- 
late manner  I  should  end  my  life.  The 
tears  would  run  plentifrilly  down  my  face 
when  I  made  these  reflections,  and  sometimes 
I  would  expostulate  with  myself  why  Provi- 
dence should  thus  completdy  ruin  its  crea- 
tures and  render  them  so  absolutely  miserar 
ble,  BO  without  help  abandoned,  so  entirely 
depressed,  that  it  could  hardly  be  rational  to 
be  thankful  for  such  a  life. 

But  something  always  returned  swift  upon 
me  to  check  these  thoughts  and  to  reprove 
me  ;  and  particularly  one  day,  walking  with 
my  gun  in  my  hand  by  the  seaside,  I  was  very 
pensive  upon  the  subject  of  my  present  con- 
dition, when  reason,  as  it  were,  expostulated 
with  me  the  other  way,  thus  :  Well,  you  are 
in  a  desolate  condition,  it  is  true,  but  pray 
remember,  where  are  the  rest  of  you  ?  Did 
not  you  come  eleven  of  you  into  the  boat,  — 
where  are  the  teni  Why  were  not  they 
saved  and  you  lost  ?  Why  were  you  singled 
out  1  Is  it  better  to  be  here  or  there  1  and 
then  I  pointed  to  the  sea.  All  evils  are  to 
be  considered  with  the  good  that  is  in  them, 
and  with  what  worse  attends  them. 

Then  it  occurred  to  me  again  how  well  I 
was  furnished  for  my  subsistence,  and  what 
would  have  been  my  case  if  it  had  not  hap- 
pened,  which  was  an  hundred  thousand  to 
one,  that  the  ship  floated  from  the  place 
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where  she  first  stmck,  and  was  diiven  so 
near  to  the  shore  that  I  had  time  to  get  all 
those  things  out  of  her.  What  would  hare 
been  my  case  if  I  had  been  to  have  lived  in 
the  condition  in  which  I  at  first  came  on 
shore,  without  necessaries  of  life,  or  necessar 
Ties  to  supply  and  procure  them  1  Particu- 
larly, said  I  aloud  (though  to  myself),  what 
should  I  have  done  without  a  gun,  without 
ammunition,  without  any  tools  to  make  any- 
thing, or  to  work  with ;  without  clotiies, 
bedding,  a  tent,  or  any  manner  of  covering  ; 
and  that  now  I  had  all  these  to  a  sufficient 
quantity,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  provide 
myself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  live  without 
my  gun  when  my  ammunition  was  spent;  so 
that  I  had  a  tolerable  view  of  subsisting 
without  any  want  as  long  as  I  lived  ;  for  I 
considered  from  the  beginning  how  I  would 
provide  for  the  accidents  that  might  happen, 
and  for  the  time  that  was  to  come,  even  not 
only  after  my  ammunition  should  be  spent,  but 
even  after  my  health  or  strength  should  decay. 

I  confess  I  had  not  entertained  any  notion 
{ii  my  ammunition  being  destroyed  at  one 
blast,  —  I  mean  my  powder  being  blown  up 
by  lightning, — and  this  made  l^e  thoughts 
of  it  so  surprising  to  me  when  it  lightened 
and  thtmdered,  as  I  observed  just  now. 

And  now  bdng  to  enter  into  a  melancholy 
relation  of  a  scene  of  silent  life,  such  per- 
haps as  was  never  heard  of  in  the  world  be- 
fore, I  shall  take  it  from  its  beginning,  and 
continue  it  in  its  order.  It  was,  by  my  ac- 
count, the  30th  of  September,  when,  in  the 
manner  as  above  said,  I  first  set  foot  upon 
this  horrid  island,  when  the  sun,  being  to  us 
in  its  autumnal  equinox,  was  almost  just 
over  my  head  ;  for  I  reckoned  myself,  by 
observation,  to  be  in  the  latitude  of  9  degrees 
S2  minutes  north  of  the  line. 

After  I  had  heeai  there  about  ten  or  twelve 
days  it  came  into  my  thoughts  that  I  should 
lose  my  reckoning  of  time  for  want  of  books 
and  pen  and  ink,  and  should  even  forget  the 
Sabbath  days  from  the  working  days ;  but, 
to  prevent  this,  I  cut  it  with  my  knife  upon 
a  large  post,  in  capital  letters,  and  making  it 
into  a  great  cross,  I  set  it  up  on  the  shore 
where  I  first  landed,  namely,  I  caub  on 

SHORE  HERB  ON  THB  30TH  OF  SbFTBMBER, 

1659.  upon  the  sides  of  this  square  post  I 
cut  every  day  a  notch  with  my  knife,  and 
every  seventh  notch  was  as  long  again  as  the 


i!est,  and  every  fitsi  day  of  the  month  as 
long  again  as  that  long  one^  and  thus  I  kept 
my  calendar,  or  weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly 
reckoning  of  time. 

In  the  next  place  we  are  to  observe  that 
among  the  nuuiy  things  which  I  brought  out 
of  the  ship  in  the  several  voyages  which,  as 
above  mentioned,  I  made  to  it,  I  got  several 
things  of  less  value,  but  not  all  less  useful  to 
me,  which  I  omitted  setting  down  before ; 
as,  in  particular,  pens,  ink,  and  pap^,  sev- 
eral parcels  in  the  captain's^  maters,  gunnef  a^ 
and  carpenter's  keeping,  three  or  four  com- 
passes^ some  mathematical  instruments,  dials, 
perspectives,  charts,  and  books  of  navigatioD ; 
all  which  I  huddled  together,  whether  I 
mi^t  want  them  or  na  Also,  I  found 
three  very  good  Bildes  which  came  to  me  in 
my  cargo  from  England,  and  which  I  had 
packed  up  among  my  things ;  some  Portu- 
guese books  also,  ai:^  among  them  two  or 
three  P<^iBh  prayer-books,  and  several  other 
books ;  idl  wldch  I  carefully  secured.  And  I 
must  not  forget  that  we  had  in  the  ship  a 
dog  and  two  cats,  of  whose  eminent  histoiy 
I  may  have  occasion  to  say  something  in  its 
place;  for  I  carried  both  the  cats  with  nu^ 
and  as  fox  the  dog,  he  jumped  out  of  the 
ship  of  himself,  and  swa^  on  shore  to  me 
the  day  after  I  went  on  shore  with  my  first 
cargo,  and  was  a  trusty  servant  to  me  many 
yeats.  I  wanted  nothing  that  he  could  fetch 
me,  nor  any  company  that  he  could  make  up 
to  me ;  I  only  wanted  to  have  him  talk  to 
me,  but  that  he  would  not  do.  Aa  I  ob- 
served before,  I  found  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  I  husbanded  them  to  the  utmost ;  and  I 
shall  show  that,  while  my  ink  lasted,  I  k^ 
things  very  exact ;  but  after  that  was  gone  I 
•could  not,  for  I  could  not  make  any  ink  by 
any  means  that  I  could  devise. 

And  this  put  me  in  mind  that  I  wanted 
many  things,  notwithstanding  aU  that  I  had 
amassed  together  ;  and  of  these,  this  of  ink 
was  one  ;  as  also  spade,  pickaxe,  and  shovel, 
to  dig  or  remove  the  earth ;  needles,  pins, 
and  thread ;  as  for  linen  I  aooa  learned  to 
want  that  without  much  difficulty. 

This  want  of  tools  made  every  work  I  did 
go  on  heavily,  and  it  was  near  a  whole  year 
before  I  had  entirely  fimshed  my  Uttle  pale 
or  surrounded  habitation.  The  piles  or 
stakes,  which  were  as  heavy  as  I  could  well 
lift,  were  a  Itrng  time  in  cutting  and  piepar-.    ^ 
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iaghthe  woods,  and  more  by^  &r  in  biing- 
ing  home ;  ao  that  I  spent  aometimes  two 
Siys  in  catting  and  biinging  home  one  of 
those  posts,  and  a  third  day  in  driving  it  into 
the  ground;  for  which  purpose  I  got  a 
hetTj  pisee  of  wood  at  fint,  bnt  at  last  be- 
thought myself  of  one  of  the  iron  erowa, 
which,  koweyer,  though  I  found  it,  yet  it 
made  driving  those  posts  or  piles  veiy  labozi- 

000  and  tedious  work. 

Bat  what  need  I  have  been  concerned  at 
the  tedioosness  of  anything  I  had  to  do, 
neiDg  I  had  time  enough  to  doit  in,  nor  had 

1  any  other  employment  if  that  had  been 
orer,  at  least  that  I  could  foKesee,  except  the 
nnging  the  island  to  seek  for  food,  which  I 
did  more  or  less  every  day. 

I  now  began  to  consider  seriously  my 
eosditioii,  and  the  circumstance  I  was  re- 
duced to,  and  I  drew  up  the  atate  of  my 
afiiis  in  writing,  not  so  much  to  leave  them 
to  any  that  were  to  come  after  me,  for  I  was 
like  to  have  but  few  heirs,  as  to  deliver  my 
thooghts  from  daily  poring  upon  them,  and 
aflicting  my  mind  ;  and  as  my  reason  began 
BOW  to  master  my  despondency,  I  began  to 
eomfort  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  and  to 
•et  the  good  against  the  evil,  that  I  might 
have  something  to,  distinguish  my  case  from 
wone ;  and  I  atated  it  very  impartially,  like 
debtor  and  creditor,  the  comforts  I  enjoyed 
against  the  miseries  I  suffered,  thus  :  — 


Eviifc 

I  am  cast  upon  a  hor- 
rible dooUte  island,  void 
of  an  hope  of  recovery. 

I  tm  idng^  oat  and 
Mpamted,  as  it  were, 
from  aU  the  worid,  to 
bemiaenble. 


I  am   divided    from 
BMokiiid,  a  solitaire,  one 

haailh^H  fwifm  Imm^n  atu 

oety. 

I  hare  not  dothes  to 
eorerme. 


I  SB  vitiMmt  any  d»- 
ftooeor  means  to  resist 
iBf  Tiolenee  of  man  or 
beasL 


*- 


Good. 

Bnt  I  am  alive,  and  not 
drowned,  as  all  my  ship's 
company  was. 

Bnt  1  am  singled  oat, 
too,  from  all  the  ship's 
crew  to  be  spared  from 
death ;  and  He  that  mi- 
racnlously  saved  me  from 
death  can  deliver  me  from 
this  eondition. 
.  Bnt  I  am  not  starved, 
and  perishing  on  a  barren 
place,  affording  no  suste- 
nance. 

But  I  am  In  a  hot  cli- 
mate, where,  if  I  had 
dothes,  I  could  haidly 
wear  them. 

Bnt  1  am  east  on  an  id- 
and  where  I  see  no  wild 
beasts  to  hurt  me,  as  I 
saw  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica ;  and  what  if  I  had 
been  dilpwreoked  there  I 
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I  have  no  aonl  to  speak       Bat  God  wonderfully 
to,  or  relieve  me.  sent   the   ship   in   near 

enough  to  the  shore,  that 
I  have  gotten  out  so  many 
necessary  things  as  will 
either  supply  my  wants, 
or  enable  me  to  supply 
myself  even  as  long  as  I 
live. 

Upon  the  whole,  here  was  an  undoubted 
testimony  that  there  was  scarce  any  condition 
in  the  world  so  miserable,  but  there  was 
something  negative  or  something  positive  to 
be  thankful  for  in  it ;  and  let  this  stand  as  a 
direction  from  the  experience  of  the  most 
miserable  of  aU  ccmditions  in  this  world,  that 
we  may  always  find  in  it  something  to  com- 
fort ourselves  from,  and  to  set  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  good  and  evil,  on  the  credit  side  of 
the  account. 

Having  now  brought  my  mind  iv  little  to 
relish  my  condition,  and  given  over  looking 
out  to  sea,  to  see  if  I  oould  spy  a  ship,  —  I  say, 
giving  over  these  things,  I  began  to  apply 
myself  to  accommodate  my  way  of  living, 
and  to  make  things  as  easy  to  me  as  I  could. 

I  have  already  described  my  habitation, 
which  was  a  tent  under  the  side  of  a  rock, 
surrounded  with  a  strong  pale  of  posts  and 
cables  ;  but  I  might  now  rather  call  it  a  wall, 
for  I  raised  a  kind  of  wall  up  against  it  of 
tnrfe,  about  two  feet  thick  oif  the  outside ; 
and  after  some  time,  I  think  it  was  a  year 
and  a  half,  I  raised  raftera  from  it  leaning 
to  the  rock,  and  thatched  or  covered  it  with 
boughs  of  trees,  and  such  things  as  I  could 
get  to  keep  out  the  rain,  which  I  found  at 
some  times  of  the  year  very  violent 

I  have  already  observed  how  I  brought  all 
my  goods  into  this  pale,  and  into  the  cave 
whidi  I  had  made  behind  me  ;  but  I  must 
observe,  too,  that  at  first  this  was  a  confused 
heap  of  goods,  which,  as  they  lay  in  no  order, 
so  they  took  up  all  my  place.  I  had  no  room 
to  turn  myself,  so  I  set  myself  to  enlarge  my 
cave  and  works  Dsffther  into  the  earth  ;  for  it 
was  a  loose,  sandy  rock,  which  yielded  easily 
to  the  labor  I  bestowed  on  it ;  and  so,  when 
I  found  I  was  pretty  safe  as  to  beasts  of  prey, 
I  worked  sideways  to  the  right  hand  into  the 
rock  ;  and  then,  taming  to  the  right  again, 
worked  quite  out,  and  made  me  a  door  to  come 
out,  on  the  outaide  of  my  pale  or  fortification. 

This  gave  me  not  only  egress  and  regress, 
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as  it  weie,  a  back-'way  to  my  tent  and  to  my 
storehouse,  bat  gave  me  room  to  stow  my 
goods. 

And  now  I  began  to  apply  myself  to  make 
such  necessajy  things  as  I  found  I  most 
wanted,  as  pajrticulttrly  a  chair  and  a  table  ; 
for  without  these  I  was  not  able  to  enjoy  the 
few  comforts  I  had  in  the  world,  —  I  could 
not  write  or  eat,  or  do  several  things  with  so 
much  pleasure  without  a  table. 

So  I  went  to  work ;  and  here  I  must  needs 
observe,  that  as  reason  is  the  substance  and 
original  of  mathematics,  so  by  stating  and 
squaring  everything  by  reason^  and  by  mak- 
ing the  most  rational  judgment  of  things, 
every  man  may  be  in  time  master  of  every 
mechanic  art.  I  had  never  handled  a  tool 
in  my  life,  and  yet  in  time,  by  labor,  appli- 
cation, and  contrivance,  I  found  at  last  that 
I  wanted  nothing  but  I  could  have  made  it, 
especially  if  I  had  had  tools  ;  however,  I  made 
abundance  of  things,  even  without  tools,  and 
some  with  no  more  tools  than  an  adze  and  a 
hatchet,  which  perhaps  were  never  made  that 
way  before,  and  that  with  infinite  labor. 
For  example,  if  I  wanted  a  board,  I  had  no 
other  way  but  to  cut  down  a  tree,  set  it  on  an 
edge  before  me,  and  hew  it  flat  on  either 
side  with  my  axe,  till  I  had  brought  it  to  be 
thin  as  a  plank,  and  then  dub  it  smooth 
with  my  adze.  It  is  true,  by  this  method  I 
could  make  but  one  board  out  of  a  whole 
tree,  but  this  I  had  no  remedy  for  but 
patience,  any  more  than  I  had  for  the  pro- 
digious deal  of  time  and  labor  which  it  took 
me  up  to  make  a  plank  or  board.  But  my 
time  or  labor  was  little  worth,  and  so  it  was 
as  well  employed  one  way  as  another. 

However,  I  made  me  a  table  and  a  chair, 
as  I  observed  above,  in  the  first  place,  and 
this  I  did  out  of  the  short  pieces  of  boards 
that  1  brought  on  my  raft  from  the  ship. 
But  when  I  had  wrought  out  some  boards,  as 
above,  I  made  large  shelves  of  the  breadth 
of  a  foot  and  a  half  one  over  another,  all 
along  one  side  of  my  cave,  to  lay  all  my  tools, 
nails,  and  iron-work,  and,  in  a  word,  to 
separate  everything  at  large  in  their  places, 
that  I  might  come  easily  at  them.  I  knocked 
pieces  into  the  wall  of  the  rock  to  hang  my 
guns  and  all  things  that  would  hang  up. 

So  that  had  my  cave  been  to  be  seen,  it 
looked  like  a  general  magazine  of  all  neces- 
sary things ;  and  I  had  eveory thing  so  ready 


at  my  hand  that  It  was  a  great  pleasnie  to 
me  to  see  all  my. goods  in  such  order,  and 
especially  to  find  my  stock  of  all  neoessBries 
so  gpreat. 

And  now  it  was  when  I  began  to  %eep  a 
journal  of  every  day's  employment ;  for  ift* 
deed  at  first  I  was  in  too  much  hurry,  and 
not  only  hurry  as  to  labor,  but  in  too  much 
discomposure  of  mind,  and  my  journal 
would  have  been  full  of  many  dull  things. 
For  example,  I  must  have  said  thus :  — 
"  Sq^Umber  30.  After  I  got  to  shore  and  had 
escaped  drowning,  instead  of  being  thankful 
to  Qod  for  my  deliverance, — having  first 
vomited  with  the  great  quantity  of  salt  water 
which  was  gotten  into  my  stomach,  and  re- 
covering myself  a  little,  —  I  ran  about  the 
shore,  wringing  my  hands  and  beating  my 
head  and  fiice,  exclaiming  at  my  misery,  and 
crying  out  I  was  undone,  undone !  till,  tired 
and  faint,  I  was  forced  to  lie  down  on  the 
ground  to  repose,  but  durst  not  sleep  fen:  faar 
of  being  devoured.'' 

Some  days  after  this,  and  after  I  had  been 
on  board  tibe  ship  and  got  all  that  I  could 
out  of  her,  yet  I  could  not  forbear  getting 
up  to  the  top  of  a  little  mountain  and  look* 
ing  out  to  sea  in  hopes  of  seeing  a  ship,  then 
fimcy  at  a  vast  distance  I  spied  a  sail,  please 
myself  with  the  hopes  of  it,  and  then,  aftsr 
looking  steadily  till  I  was  almost  blind,  lose 
it  quite,  and  sit  down  and  weep  like  a  duld, 
and  thus  increase  my  misery  by  my  folly. 

But  having  gotten  over  these  things  in 
some  measure,  and  having  settled  my  house- 
hold stuff  and  habitation,  made  me  a  table 
and  a  chair,  and  all  as  handsome  about  me 
as  I  could,  I  began  to  keep  n^  journal,  of 
which  I  shall  here  give  you  the  copy  (though 
in  it  will  be  told  all  these  particulars  over 
again)  as  long  as  it  lasted,  for,  having  no 
more  ink,  I  was  forced  to  leave  it  offl 

• 

THE  JOURNAL. 

Septeiifiber  30,  1659.  I,  poor,  miseraUe 
Robinson  Crusoe,  being  shipwrecked  during 
a  dreadful  storm  in  the  offii^,  came  on  sbofre 
on  tlus  dismal  unfortunate  island,  which  I 
called  the  Island  of  Despair,  aU.  the  rest  of 
the  ship's  company  being  drowned,  and  my- 
self almost  dead. 

All  the  rest  of  that  day  I  spent  in  afflict- 
ing myself  at  tbeilismal  circumstances  I  was 
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laoDgbt  tp;  namely,  I  had  neither  food, 
hoasef  dothesi  weapon,  nor  place  to  fly  to, 
andt  in  despair  of  any  relief,  saw  nothing 
bat  death  before  me,  —  either  that  I  should 
be  deronred  by  wild  beasts,  murdered  by 
ttFBgeSy  or  starred  to  death  for  want  of  food. 
At  the  approach  of  night  I  slept  in  a  tree  for 
ku  of  wild  creatures,  but  slept  soundly, 
tboog^  it  rained  all  ni^t. 

October  1.  In  the  morning  I  saw,  to  my 
gieak  smpnae,  that  the  ship  had  floated  with 
the  hijgh  tide,  and  was  driven  on  shore  again 
anch  nearer  the  ialand ;  which  as  it  was 
aome  eomfort,  on  one  hand,  for,  seeing  her 
lit  upright,  and  not  broken  to  pieces,  I 
hoped,  if  the  wind  abated,  I  might  get  on 
board  and  get  some  food  and  necessaries  out 
of  her  for  my  relief ;  so  on  the  other  hand, 
it  renewed  my  grief  at  the  loss  of  my  com- 
xideB,  who,  I  imagined,  if  we  had  all  stayed  on 
hoird,  mjg^t  have  saved  the  ship,  or  at  least 
that  they  would  not  have  been  all  drowned 
aa  they  were  ;  and  that,  had  the  men  been 
flB?6d,we  might  perhaps  have  built  us  a 
boat  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ship  to  have  car- 
ried iu  to  some  other  part  of  the  world.  I 
iftat  great  part  of  thiis  day  in  perplexing 
myself  on  these  things ;  but  at  length,  see- 
ing the  ship  almost  dry,  I  went  upon  the 
aand  as  near  as  I  could,  and  then  swam  on 
board ;  thia  day  also  it  continued  raining, 
though  with  no  wind  at  alL 

From,  Ae  la  of  October  to  ih$  24(^  AU 
dieae  days  entirely  spent  in  many  several 
Toyagea  to  get  aU  I  could  out  of  the  ship, 
whieh  I  brought  on  shore,  every  tide  of  flood, 
upon  raftflL  Mach  rain  also  in  these  days, 
though  with  some  intervals  of  fair  weather ; 
but  it  seems  this  was  the  rainy  season. 

Octcber  20.  I  overset  my  raft,  and  all  the 
goods  I  had  got  upon  it ;  but  being  in  shoal 
vater,  and  the  things  being  chiefly  heavy,  I 
reeorered  many  of  them  when  the  tide  was 
out 

October  25.  It  rained  all  night  and  all 
^,  with  some  gusts  of  wind,  during  which 
time  the  ship  broke  in  pieces,  the  wind 
blowing  a  little  harder  than  before,  and  was 
BO  more  to  be  seen,  except  the  wreck  of  her, 
and  that  only  at  low  water.  I  spent  this 
^y  in  covering  and  securing  the  goods 
which  I  had  saved,  that  the  xain  might  not 
■poilthem. 

OMtr  28.  I  walked  about   the  shore 


almost  aU  day  to  find  out  a  place  to  fix  my 
habitation,  greatly  concerned  to  secure  myself 
from  an  attack  in  the  night  either  frt>m  wild 
beasts  or  men.  Towards  night  I  fixed  upon 
a  proper  place  under  a  rock,  and  marked  out 
a  semicircle  for  my  encampment,  which  I 
resolved  to  strengthen  with  a  work,  wall,  or 
fortification  made  of  double  -  piles,  lined 
within  with  cables  and  without  with  turf. 

From  the  26th  to  the  30th  I  worked  very 
haxd  in  carrying  aU  my  goods  to  my  new 
habitation,  though  some  part  of  the  time  it 
rained  exceeding  hard. 

The  31st  in  the  morning  I  went  out  into 
the  ialand  with  my  gun  to  see  for  some  food, 
and  discover  the  country,  when  I  killed  a 
she-goat,  and  her  kid  followed  me  hom^ 
which  I  afterwards  killed  also,  because  it 
would  not  feed. 

November  1.  I  set  up  my  tent  under  a 
rock,  and  lay  there  for  the  first  night,  mak- 
ing it  as  large  as  I  could  with  stakes  driven 
in  to  swing  my  hammock  upcm. 

Novefkber  2.  I  set  up  all  my  chests  and 
boards,  and  the  pieces  of  timber  which  made 
my  rafts,  and  with  them  formed  a  fence 
round  me,  a  little  within  the  place  I  had 
marked  out  for  my  fortification. 

November  3.  I  went  out  with  my  gun, 
and  killed  two  fowls  like  ducks,  which  were 
very  good  food.  In  the  afternoon  went  to 
work  to  make  me  a  table. 

November  4.  This  morning  I  began  to  or- 
der my  times  of  work,  of  going  out  with  my 
gun,  time  of  sleep,  and  time  of  diversion ; 
namely,  every  morning  I  walked  out  with 
my  gun  for  two  or  three  hours  if  it  did  not 
rain,  then  employed  myself  to  work  till 
about  eleven  o'clock,  then  ate  what  I  had  to 
live  on,  and  from  twelve  to  two  I  lay  down 
to  sleep,  the  weather  being  excessive  hot ; 
and  then  in  the  evening  to  work  again* 
The  working  part  of  this  day  and  of  the 
next  were  wholly  employed  in  making  my 
table ;  for  I  was  yet  but  a  very  sorry  work- 
m^n,  though  time  and  necessity  made  me  a 
complete  natural  mechaidc  soon  after,  as  I 
believe  it  would  do  any  one  else. 

November  5.  This  day  went  abroad  with 
my  gun  and  my  dog,  and  killed  a  wild-cat ; 
her  skin  pretty  soft,  but  her  flesh  good  for 
nothing.  Every  creature  I  killed  I  took  off 
the  akins  and  preserved  thenL  Coming  back 
by  the  sea-ahore,  I  saw  many  sorts  of  sea- 
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fowls  which  I  did  not  miderstand  ;  but  was 
suiprised  and  almost  firightened  with  two  or 
three  seals,  which  while  I  was  gazing  at,  not 
well  knowing  what  they  were,  got  into  the 
sea,  and  escaped  me  for  that  time. 

November  6.  After  my  morning  walk  I 
went  to  work  with  my  table  again,  and  fin- 
ished it,  though  not  to  my  liking ;  nor  was 
it  long  before  I  learned  to  mend  it 

November  7.  Now  it  began  to  be  settled 
fair  weather.  The  7th^  8th,  9th,  lOt^  and 
part  of  the  12th  (for  the  11th  was  Sunday), 
I  took  wholly  up  to  make  me  a  chair,  and 
with  much  ado  brought  it  to  a  tolerable 
shape,  but  never  to  please  me  ;  and  even  in 
the  making  I  pulled  it  in  pieces  several 
times.  Note,  —  I  soon  neglected  my  keep- 
ing Sundays  ;  for,  omitting  my  mark  for 
them  on  my  post,  I  forgot  which  was 
which. 

November  13.  This  day  it  rained,  which 
re&eshed  me  exceedingly,  and  cooled  the 
earth ;  but  it  was  accompanied  with  terrible 
thunder  and  lightning,  which  frightened  me 
dreadfully  for  fear  of  my  powder.  As  soon 
as  it  was  over  I  resolved  to  separate  my 
stock  of  powder  into  as  many  little  parcels 
as  possible,  that  it  might  not  be  in  danger. 

November  14,  15,  16.  These  three  days  I 
spent  in  making  little  square  chests  or  boxes, 
which  might  hold  about  a  pound,  or  two 
pound  at  most,  of  powder ;  and  so  putting 
the  powder  in,  I  stowed  .it  in  places  as 
secure  and  remote  from  one  another  as  possi- 
ble. On  one  of  these  three  days  I  kiUed  a 
laige  bird  that  was  good  to  eat,  but  I  know 
not  what  to  call  it 

November  17.  This  day  I  began  to  dig  be- 
hind my  tent  into  the  rock,  to  make  room 
for  my  further  conveniency.  Note.  —  Three 
things  I  wanted  exceedingly  for  this  work, 
namely,  a  pickaxe,  a  shovel,  and  a  wheelbar- 
row or  basket  So  I  desisted  from  my  work, 
and  began  to  consider  how  to  supply  that 
want,  and  make  me  some  tools.  As  for  a 
pickaxe,  I  made  use  of  the  iron  crows,  whifth 
were  proper  enough,  though  heavy.  But  the 
next  tiling  was  a  shovel  or  spade  ;  tlus  was 
so  absolutely  necessary,  that  indeed  I  could 
do  nothing  effectually  without  it  But  what 
kind  of  one  to  make  I  knew  not 

November  18.  The  next  day,  in  searching 
the  woods,  I  found  a  tree  of  that  wood,  or 
like  it,  which  in  the  Brazils  they  call  the 


iron-tree,  for  its  exoeeding  hardness.  Of 
this,  with  great  labor  and  almost  spoiling 
my  axe,  I  cut  a  piece,  and  brought  it  home 
too  with  difficulty  enough,  for  it  was  exceed- 
ing heavy. 

The  excessive  hardneis  of  the  wood,  and 
having  no  other  way,  made  me  a  long  while 
upon  this  machine  ;  for  I  worked  it  effectu- 
ally by  little  and  little  into  the  form  of  a 
shovel  or  spade,  the  handle  exactly  shaped 
like  ours  in  England,  only  that  the  broad 
part  having  no  iron  shod  upon  it  at  bottom, 
it  would  not  last  me  so  long.  However,  it 
served  well  enough  for  the  uses  which  I  had 
occasion  to  put  it  to  ;  but  never  was  a 
shovel,  I  believe,  made  after  that  fashion,  or 
so  long  a  making. 

I  was  still  deficient,  for  I  wanted  a  basket 
or  a  wheelbarrow.  A  basket  I  could  not 
make  by  any  means,  having  no  such  things 
as  twigs  that  would  bend  to  make  wicker 
ware,  at  least  none  yet  found  out  And  as 
to  a  wheelbarrow,  I  fancied  I  could  make  all 
but  the  wheel,  but  that .  I  had  no  notion  o^ 
neither  did  I  know  how  to  go  about  it; 
besides,  I  had  no  possible  way  to  make  the 
iron  gudgeons  for  the  spindle  or  axis  of  the 
wheel  to  run  in,  so  I  gave  it  over.  And  so, 
for  canying  away  the  earth  which  I  dug  out 
of  the  cave,  I  made  me  a  thing  like  a  hod, 
which  the  laborers  cany  'mortar  in  when 
they  serve  the  brickla3'ers. 

This  was  not  so  difficult  to  me  as  the 
making  the  shovel ;  and  yet  this  and  the 
shovel,  and  the  attempt  which  I  made  in 
vain  to  make  a  wheelbarrow,  took  me  up  no 
less  than  four  days,  —  I  mean  always  except- 
ing my  morning  walk  with  my  gun,  which  I 
seldom  failed,  and  very  seldom  fiadled  also 
bringing  home  something  fit  to  eat 

November  23.  My  other  work  having  now 
stood  still  because  of  my  making  these  tools, 
when  they  were  finished  I  went  on,  and 
working  every  day  as  my  strength  and  time 
allowed,  I  spent  eighteen  days  entirely  in 
widening  and  deepening  my  cave,  that  it 
might  hold  my  goods  commodiously. 

Note.  —  During  all  this  time  I  worked  to 
make  this  room  or  cave  spaeious  enough  to 
accommodate  me  as  a  warehouse  or  magazine, 
a  kitchen,  a  dining-room,  and  a  cellar.  As 
for  my  lodging,  I  kept  to  the  tent,  except 
that  sometimes,  in  the  wet  season  of  the 
year,  it  rained  so  hard  that  I  could  not  keep 
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myKif  diy ;  which  eaiued  me  afterwards  to 
eover  all  mj  place  within  my  pale  with  long 
poleB  in  the  farm  of  rafters,  leaning  against 
the  nek,  and  load  them  with  flags  and  large 
leaves  of  trees  like  a  thatch. 

Deeemhir  10,  I  began  now  to  think  my 
care  or  vault  finished,  when  on  a  sadden  (it 
seems  I  had  made  it  too  hage)  a  great 
quntitT  of  earth,  fell  down  from  the  top  and 
me  side,  so  much  that,  in  short,  it  frightened 
me ;  and  not  withont  reason  too,  for  if  I  had 
been  under  it,  I  had  never  wanted  a  grave- 
digger.  Upon  this  disaster  I  had  a  great 
dni  of  work  to  do  over  again  ;  for  I  had  the 
loose  earth  to  cany  oat,  and,  .which  was  of 
more  importanoe,  I  had  the  ceiling  to  prop 
op,  so  tiiat  I  might  be  sure  no  more  would 
comedown. 

December  11.  This  day  I  went  to  work 
witii  it  accordingly,  and  got  two  shores  or 
posts  pitched  upright  to  the  top,  with  two 
pieces  of  board  aeioes  over  each  poet  This 
I  finished  tiie  next  day,  and  setting  more 
poste  up  with  boards,  in  about  a  week  more 
I  had  the  roof  secured ;  and  the  posts,  stand- 
ing in  rows,  served  me  for  partitions  to  pert 
of  m  J  house. 

Ikember  17.  From  this  day  to  the  20th 
1  pfaused  shdves,  and  knocked  up  nails  on 
tbe  posts  to  hang  everything  up  that  could 
be  hung  up ;  and  now  I  began  to  be  in  some 
order  within  doors. 

December  5tO,  Now  I  carried  everything 
into  the  cave,  and  began  to  furnish  my 
house,  and  set  op  some  pieces  of  board,  like 
a  dresser,  to  order  my  victuals  upon ;  but 
boaids  b^;an  to  be  very  scarce  with  me. 
Alio  I  made  me  another  table. 

December  24.  Much  rain  all  night  and  all 
day    No  stirring  oat 

December  2b,  Bain  all  day. 

December  26.  No  rain,  and  the  earth  much 
cooler  than  before  and  pleasanter. 

December^,  Killed  a  young  goat,  and 
Ismed  another  so  that  I  caught  it,  and  led  it 
home  in  a  string.  When  I  had  it  home  I 
boond  and  splintered  up  its  1^,  which  was 
bioken.  N.  B.  —  I  took  such  care  of  it  that 
it  lived,  and  the  leg  grew  well  and  as  strong 
ssever ;  but  by  my  nursing  it  so  long  it  grew 
tame,  and  fed  upon  the  Httle  green  at  my 
door,  and  would  not  go  away.  This  was  the 
fint  time  that  I  entertained  a  thought  of 
bnedmg  up  some  tame  creatures,  that  I 


might  have  food  when  my  powder  and  shot 
was  all  spent. 

December  '28,  29,  30.  Qreat  heats  and  no 
breeze,  so  that  there  was  no  stirring  abroad, 
except  in  the  evening,  for  food.  This  time  I 
spent  in  patting  all  my  things  in  order  with- 
in doors. 

January  1.  Very  hot  still,  bat  I  went 
abroad  early  and  late  with  my  gun,  and  li^ 
still  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  This  evening, 
going  further  into  the  valleys  *  which  lie 
towards  the  centre  of  the  island,  I  found 
there  Ivas  plenty  of  goats,  though  exceeding 
shy  and  hard  to  come  at  However,  I 
resolved  to  try  if  I  could  not  bring  my  dog 
to  hunt  them  down. 

Jcmuary  2.  Accordingly,  the  next  day  I 
went  out  with  my  dog,  and  set  him  upon 
the  goats  ;  but  I  was  mistaken,  for  they  aU 
faced  about  upon  the  dog,  and  he  knew  his 
danger  too  well,  for  he  would  not  come  near 
them. 

Jomwury  3.  I  began  my  fence  or  wall, 
which,  being  still  jealous  of  my  being  at- 
tacked by  somebody,  I  resolved  to  make  very 
thick  and  strong. 

N,  B.  —  This  wall  being  described  before, 
I  purposely  omit  what  was  said  in  the  jour- 
nid.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  I  was  no 
less  time  than  from  the  3d  of  January  to 
the  14th  of  April  working,  finishing,  and  ' 
perfecting  this  wall,  though  it  was  no  more 
than  about  twenty-four  yards  in  length,  being 
a  half-circle  from  one  place  in  the  rock  to 
another  place  about  ei^t  yards  from  it,  the 
door  of  the  cave  being  in  the  centre  behind  it. 

All  this  time  I  worked  very  hard,  the 
rains  hindering  me  many  days,  nay,  some- 
times weeks  together ;  but  I  thought  I  should 
never  be  perfectly  secure  till  this  wall  was 
finished.  And  it  is  scarce  credible  what 
inexpressible  labor  everything  was  done 
with,  especially  the  bringing  piles  out  of  the 
woods  and  driving  them  into  the  ground,  for 
I  made  them  much  bigger  than  I  need  to 
have  done. 

When  this  wall  was  finished,  and  the  out- 
side double  fenced  with  a  turf-wall  raised  up 
close  to  it,  I  persuaded  myself  that  if  any 
people  were  to  come  on  shore  there,  they 
would  not  perceive  anything  like  a  habita- 
tion. And  it  was  very  well  I  did  so,  as  may 
be  observed  hereafter  upon  a  very  remarkable 
occasion. 
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During  this  tiine  I  made  my  rounds  in  the 
woods  for  game  every  day  when  the  rain 
admitted  me,  and  made  frequent  discoveries 
in  these  walks  of  something  or  other  to  my 
advantage.  Particularly  I  found  a  kind  of 
wild  pigeons,  which  built  not  as  wood- 
pigeons,  in  a  tree,  bqt  rather  as  house- 
pigeons,  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks ;  and 
t^ng  some  young  ones,  I  endeavored  to 
breed  them  up  tame,  and  did  so ;  but  when 
they  grew  older  they  flew  all  away,  which 
perhaps  was  at  first  for  want  of  feeding  them, 
for  I  had  nothing  to  give  them.  However, 
I  frequently  found  their  nests,  and  got  their 
young  ones,  which  were  veiy  good  meat 

And  now,  in  the  managing  my  household  af- 
fairs, I  found  myself  wanting  in  many  things, 
which  I  thought  at  first  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  make,  as  indeed  as  to  some  of  them  it 
was.  For  instance,  I  could  never  make  a  caak 
tobeinoped.  I  had  a  vmall  runlet  or  two,  as 
I  observed  before,  but  I  could  never  arrive 
to  the  capacity  of  making  one  by  them, 
though  I  spent  many  weeks  about  it  I 
could  neither  put  in  the  heads,  nor  joint  the 
staves  so  true  to  one  another  as  to  make 
them  hold  water.  So  I  gave  that  also  over. 
In  the  next  place,  I  was  at  a  great  loss  for 

'  candle ;  so  that  as  soon  as  ever  it  was  dark, 
which  was  generally  by  seven  o'clock,  I  was 

t  obliged  to  go  to  bed.  I  remembered  the 
lump  of  beeswax  with  which  I  made  candles 
in  my  African  adventure,  but  I  had  none  of 
that  now.  The  only  remedy  I  had  was,  that 
when  I  had  killed  a  goat  I  saved  the  tallow  ; 
and  with  a  little  dish  made  of  clay,  which  I 
baked  in  the  sun,  to  which  I  added  a  wick 
of  some  oakum,  I  made  me  a  lamp,  and  this 
gave  me  light,  though  not  a  clear,  steady 
light,  like  a  candle.  In  the  middle  of  all 
my  labors  it  happened  that,  rummaging  my 
things,  I  found  a  little  bag,  which,  as  I 
hinted  before,  had  been  filled  with  com  for 
the  feeding  of.  poultry,  not  for  this  voyage, 
but  before,  as  I  suppose,  when  the  ship  came 
from  Lisbon.  What  little  remainder  of  com 
had  been  in  the  bag  was  all  devoured  with 
the  rats,  and  I  saw  nothing  in  the  bag  but 
husks  and  dust ;  and  being  willing  to  have 
the  bag  for  some  other  use  (I  think  it  was  to 
put  powder  in,  when  I  divided  it  for  fear  of 
the  lightning,  or  some  such  use),  I  shook 
the  husks  of  com  out  of  it  on  one  aide  of  my 
fortification  under  the  rock. 
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It  was  a  little  before  the  great  rains  just 
now  mentioned  that  I  threw  this  stuff  away, 
taking  no  notice  of  anything,  and  not  so 
much  as  remembering  that  I  had  thrown 
anything  there  ;  when,  about  a  month  after 
or  thereabout,  I  saw  some  few  stalks  of  some- 
thing green  shooting  out  of  the  ground,  which 
I  fancied  might  be  some  plant  I  had  not  seen ; 
but  I  was  surprised  and  perfectly  astonished 
when,  after  a  little  longer  time,  I  saw  about 
ten  or  twelve  ears  come  out,  which  were 
perfect  green  barley,  of  the  same  kind  as  our 
European,  nay,  as  our  Knglish  barley. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  astonish' 
ment  and  confusion  of  my  thoughts  on  this 
occasion.  I  had  hitherto  acted  upon  no  re- 
ligious foundation  at  all ;  indeed,  I  had  veiy 
few  notions  of  religian  in  my  head,  nor  had 
entertained  any  sense  of  anything  tiiat  had 
be&Uen  me  otherwise  than  as  a  chance,  or, 
as  we  lightly  say,  what  pleases  Qod ;  without 
so  much  as  inquiring  into  the  end  of  Provi- 
d^ice  in  these  things,  or  his  order  in.  gov- 
erning events  in  the  world.  But  after  I  saw 
barley  grow  there,  in  a  climate  which  I 
knew  was  not  proper  for  com,  and  especially 
that  I  knew  not  how  it  came  there,  it  startled 
me  strangely,  and  I  began  to  suggest  that 
Qod  had  miraculously  caused  this  grain  to 
grow  without  any  hdp  of  seed  sown,  and 
that  it  was  so  directed  purely  for  my  suste- 
nance on  that  wild,  miserable  place. 

This  touched  my  heart  a  little,  and  brought 
tears  out  of  my  eyes  ;  and  I  began  to  bless 
myself  that  such  a  prodigy  of  nature  should 
happen  upon  my  account  And  this  was  the 
more  strange  to  me,  because  I  saw  near  it 
still  all  along  by  the  side  of  the  rock  some 
other  straggling  stalks,  which  proved  to  be 
stalks  of  rice,  and  which  I  knew  because  I 
had  seen  it  grow  in  Africa,  when  I  was 
ashore  there. 

I  not  only  thought  these  the  pure  produc- 
tiims  of  Providence  for  my  support,  but  not 
doubting  but  that  there  was  more  in  the 
place,  I  went  all  over  that  pert  of  the  island 
where  I  had  been  before,  peering  in  every 
comer  and  under  every  rock,  to  see  for  more 
of  it ;  but  I  could  not  find  any.  At  last  it 
occurred  to  my  thoughts  that  I  had  shaken  a 
bag  of  chickens'  meat  out  in  that  place,  and 
then  the  wonder  began  to  cease  ;  and  I  must 
confess  my  religious  thankfulness  to  Qod's 
provid^ice  b^an  to  abate  too  upon  the  di»- 
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wnang  that  all  this  was  nothing  but  what 
VIS  common  :  though  I  onght  to  have  been 
tt  thankful  for  so  strange  and  nnf oreaeen 
providenoe  as  if  it  had  been  miiaculous  :  for 
it  was  leaUj  the  work  of  Providence  as  to 
me,  that  should  order  or  appoint  that  ten  or 
tvelve  grains  of  com  should  remain  unspoOed 
(when  the  zats  had  destroyed  all  the  restX  as 
if  it  had  been  dropped  from  heaven  ;  as  also 
that  I  should  throw  it  out  in  that  particular 
place,  where,  it  being  in  the  shade  of  a  high 
isck,  it  sprang  up  immediately  ;  whereas,  if 
I  had  Down  it  anywhere  else  at  that  timOi 
it  had  been  bunnd  up  and  destroyed. 

1  carefully  saved  the  esM  of  this  com,  yon 
nay  be  sure,  in  their  season,  which  mm  about 
the  end  of  June  ;  and  laying  up  every  com, 
I  resolved  to  sow  them  all  i^ain,  hoping,  in 
time  to  have  some  (quantity  sufl&cient  to  sup- 
ply me  with  bread.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
Ibaith  year  that  I  could  allow  myself  the 
least  grain  of  this  com  to  eat,  and  even  thai 
bat  sparingly,  as  I  shall  say  afterwards  in  its 
Older ;  for  I  lost  all  that  I  sowed  the  first 
aeaaon  by  not  observing  the  proper  time  ;  for 
1  Bowed  it  just  before  the  diy  season,  so  that 
it  never  came  up  at  all,  at  least  not  as  it 
would  have  done, — of  which  in  its  place. 

Besides  tiiis  barley  there  was,  as  above, 
twenty  or  thir^  stalks  of  rice,  which  I  pre> 
served  with  the  same  care,  and  whose  use 
was  of  the  same  kind  or  to  the  same  purpose, 
aamely,  to  make  me  bread,  or  ratlier  food ; 
for  1  found  ways  to  cook  it  up  without  bak- 
ing, though  I  did  that  also  after  some  time. 
Bat  to  return  to  my  jouraaL 

1  worked  excessive  hard  these  three  or  four 
months  to  get  my  wall  done ;  and  the  14th 
of  April  1  doeed  it  up,  contriving  to  go  into 
it,  not  by  a  door,  but  over  the  wall  by  a  lad- 
der^ that  there  might  be  no  sign  in  the  ont- 
nde  of  my  habitation. 

April  16b  I  finished  the  ladder ;  so  I  went 
iq»  with  the  ladder  to  the  top,  and  then 
palled  it  up  after  me,  and  let  it  down  on  the 
inside.  This  was  a  complete  enclosure  to 
me,  for  within  I  had  room  enough,  and 
nothing  could  come  at  me  from  without,  un- 
UsB  it  could  fint  mount  my  walL 

The  very  next  day  after  this  wall  was  fin- 
ished I  had  almost  all  my  labor  overthrown 
rt  once,  and  myself  killed.  The  case  was 
tfans :  As  I  was  busy  in  the  inside  of  it,  be- 
hind my  tent,  just  in  the  entrance  into  my 


cave,  I  was  terribly  frightened  with  a  mdst 
dreadful  surprising  thing  indeed  ;  for  all  on 
a  sudden  I  found  the  earth  come  crumbling 
down  from  the  roof  of  my  cave  and  from  the 
edge  of  the  hill  over  my  head,  and  two  of 
the  posts  I  had  set  up  in  the  cave  cracked  in 
a  Mghtittl  manner.  I  was  heartily  scared, 
but  thought  nothing  of  what  was  really  the 
cause,  —  only  thinking  that  the  top  of  my 
cave  was  &lling  in,  as  some  of  it  had  done 
before  ;  and  for  fear  I  should  be  buried  in  it, 
I  ran  forward  to  my  ladder,  and  not  thinking 
myself  safe  there  neither,  I  got  over  my  wall 
fcx  fear  of  the  pieces  of  the  hill  which  I  ex- 
pected might  roll  down  upon  me.  I  was  no 
sooner  stepped  down  upon  the  firm  ground, 
b«t  I  plainly  saw  it  was  a  terrible  earth- 
quake, for  Uttb  pound  I  stood  on  shook  three 
times  at  about  eight  mimttes'  distance  with 
three  such  shocks  as  would  have  overturned 
the  strongest  building  that  could  be  supposed 
to  have  stood  on  the  earth  ;  and  a  great  piece 
of  the  top  of  a  rock,  which  stood  about  half 
a  mile  from  me  next  the  sea,  fell  down  with 
such  a  terrible  noise  as  I  never  heard  in  all 
my  life.  I  perceived  also  the  very  sea  was 
put  into  violent  motion  by  it,  and  I  believe 
the  shocks  were  stronger  under  the  water 
than  on  the  island. 

I  was  so  amazed  with  the  thing  itself — 
having  never  felt  the  like  or  discoursed  with 
any  one  that  had —  that  I  was  like  one  dead 
or  stupefied ;  and  the  motion  of  the  earth 
made  my  stomach  sick,  like  one  that  was 
tossed  at  sea.  But  the  noise  of  the  falling  of 
the  rock  awaked  me,  as  it  were,  and  rousing 
me  frt>m  the  stupefied  condition  I  was  in, 
filled  me  with  horror,  and  1  thought  of  noth- 
ing then  but  the  hill  falling  upon  my  tent 
and  all  my  household  goods,  and  burying  all 
at  once  ;  and  this  sank  my  very  soul  within 
me  a  second  time. 

Aiter  the  third  shock  was  over,  and  I  felt 
no  more  for  some  time,  I  began  to  take  cour- 
age ;  and  yet  1  had  not  h^irt  enough  to  go 
over  my  wall  again,  for  fear  of -being  buried 
alive,  but  sat  still  upon  the  ground,  greatly 
cast  down  and  disconsolate,  not  knowing 
what  to  do.  All  this  while  I  had  not  the 
least  serious  religious  thought,  nothing  but 
the  common  *^  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me"  ; 
and  when  it  was  over  that  went  away  too. 

While  I  sat  thus,  I  found  the  air  overcast 
and  grow  cloudy,  as  if  it  would  rain.    Soon 
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after  that  the  wind  rose  by  little  and  little, 
00  that  in  lees  than  half  an  hour  it  hlew  a 
most  dreadful  hurricane.  The  sea  was  all  on 
a  sudden  covered  over  with  foam  and  froth, 
the  shore  was  covered  with  the  bieadi  of  the 
water,  the  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
and  a  terrible  storm  it  was ;  and  this  held 
about  three  hours  and  then  began  to  abate  ; 
and  in  two  hours  more  it  was  stark  calm,  and 
began  to  rain  very  hard. 

All  this  while  I  sat  upon  the  ground  very 
much  terrified  and  dejected,  when  on  a  sud- 
den it  came  into  my  thoughts  that  these 
winds  and  rain  being  the  consequences  of 
the  earthquake,  the  earthquake  itself  was 
spent  and  over,  and  I  might  venture  into 
my  cave  again.  With  this  thought  my 
spirits  began  to  revive,  and  the  rain  also 
helping  to  persuade  me,  I  went  in  and  sat 
down  in  my  tent ;  but  the  rain  was  so  vio- 
lent that  my  tent  was  ready  to  be  beaten 
down  with  it,  and  I  was  forced  to  go  into  my 
cave,  though  very  much  afraid  and  tmeasy 
for  fear  it  should  fall  on  my  head. 

This  violent  rain  forced  me  to  anew  work, 
namely,  to  cut  a  hole  through  my  new  fortifi- 
cation like  a  sink  to  let  the  water  go  out, 
which  would  else  have  drowned  my  cave. 
Ailer  I  had  been  in  my  cave  some  time  and 
found  still  no  more  shocks  of  the  earthquake 
follow,  I  began  to  be  more  composed  ;  and 
now  to  support  my  spirits  —  which  indeed 
wanted  it  very  much  —  I  went  to  my  little 
store  and  took  a  small  sup  of  rum,  which 
however  I  did  then  and  always  very  sparingly, 
knowing  I  could  have  no  more  when  that 
was  gone. 

It  continued  raining  all  that  night  and 
great  part  of  the  next  day,  so  that  I  could 
not  stir  abroad  ;  but  my  mind  being  more 
composed,  I  began  to  think  of  what  I  had 
best  do,  concluding  that  if  the  island  was 
subject  to  these  earthquakes  there  would  be 
no  living  for  me  in  a  cave,  but  I  must  con- 
sider of  building  me  some  little  hut  in  an 
open  place  which  I  might  surroimd  with  a 
wall  as  I  had  done  here,  and  so  make  myself 
secure  from,  wild  beasts  or  men  ;  but  con- 
cluded, if  I  stayed  where  I  was,  I  should 
certainly,  one  time  or  other,  be  buried  alive. 

With  these  thoughts  I  resolved  to  remove 
my  tent  from  the  place  where  it  stood,  which 
was  just  under  the  hanging  precipice  of  the 
faillf  and  which,  if  it  should  be  shaken  again. 


would  certainly  fall  upon  my  tent  And  I 
spent  the  two  next  days,  being  the  10th  and 
SJOth  of  April,  in  contriving  where  and  how 
to  remove  my  habitation. 

The  fear  of  being  swallowed  up  alive  made 
me  that  I  never  slept  in  quiet,  and  yet  the 
apprehension  of  lying  abroad  without  any 
fence  was  almost  equal  to  it ;  but  still,  when 
I  looked  about  and  saw  how  everything  was 
put  in  order,  how  pleasantly  ccmoealed  I  was, 
and  how  safe  from  danger,  it  made  me  veiy 
loath  to  remove. 

In  the  mean  time  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
woidd  require  a  vast  deal  of  time  for  me  to 
do  this,  and  that  I  must  be  contented  to  ran 
the  venture  where  I  was,  till  I  had  formed  a 
camp  for  myself  and  had  secured  it  so  as  to 
remove  to  it.  So  with  this  resolution  I  com- 
posed myself  for  a  time,  and  resolved  that  I 
would  go  to  work  with  all  speed  to  build  me 
a  wall  with  piles  and  cables,  &c,  in  a  circle 
as  before,  and  set  my  tent  up  in  it  when  it 
was  finished,  but  that  I  would  venture  to 
stay  where  I  was  till  it  was  finished  and  fit 
to  remove  to.    TMs  was  the  21st 

April  22.  The  next  morning  I  b^an  to 
consider  of  means  to  put  this  resolve  in  execu- 
tion, but  I  was  at  a  great  loss  about  my  tools. 
I  had  three  large  axes  and  abundance  of 
hatchets  (for  we  carried  the  hatchets  for 
traffic  with  the  Indians),  but  with  much 
chopping  and  cutting  knotty  hard  wood  they 
were  all  full  of  notches  and  dull ;  and  though 
I  had  a  grindstone,  I  could  not  turn  it  and 
grind  my  tools  too.  This  cost  me  as  much 
thought  as  a  statesnum  would  have  bestowed 
upon  a  grand  point  of  politics,  or  a  judge 
upon  the  life  and  death  of  a  man.  At 
length  I  contrived  a  wheel  with  a  string  to 
turn  it  with  my  foot,  that  I  might  have  both 
my  hands  at  liberty.  —  Note,  1  had  never 
seen  any  such  thing  in  England,  or  at  least 
not  to  take  notice  how  it  was  done,  thou(^ 
since  I  have  observed  it  is  Very  common  there; 
besides  that,  my  grindstone  was  very  large 
and  heavy.  This  machine  cost  me  a  fidl 
week's  work  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

April  28,  29.  These  two  whole  days  I  took 
up  in  grinding  my  tools,  my  machine  for 
turning  my  grindstone  performing  very  well 

April  30.  Having  perceived  my  bread  had 
been  low  a  great  while,  now  I  took  a  survey 
of  it,  and  reduced  myself  to  one  biscuit-cake 
a  day,  which  made  my  heart  very  heavy.  . 
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ifdiy  L  In  the  morning,  looldng  towards 
the  snside^  the  tide  being  low,  I  saw  some- 
thing lie  on  the  shore  bigger  than  ordinary, 
andit  looked  likea  caaL  When  I  came  to  it, 
Ifoojidaamall  bairel  and  two  or  three  pieces 
of  the  wreck  of  the  ship,  which  were  driyen 
on  shore  by  the  late  hurricane  ;  and  looking 
towards  the  wreck  itself^  I  thonght  it  seemed 
to  lie  higher  out  of  the  water  than  it  used  to 
da  I  examined  the  barrel  which  was  driven 
on  shore,  and  soon  found  it  was  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder ;  but  it  had  taken  water,  and  the 
powder  was  caked  as  hard  as  a  stone.  How- 
ever, I  rolled  it  iarther  on  shore  for  the 
present,  and  went  on  upon  the  sands  as  near 
as  I  could  to  the  wredL  of  the  ship  to  look 
Cor  more. 

When  I  came  down  to  the  ship,  I  found  it 
Btiangelj  removed.  The  forecastle,  which 
\kj  before  buried  in  sand,  was  heaved  up  at 
kttt  six  feet :  and  the  stem,  which  was 
broken  to  pieces  and  parted  from  the  rest  by 
the  force  of  the  sea  soon  after  I  had  left 
nmmsging  her,  was  tossed,  as  it  were,  up 
and  cast  on  one  side ;  and  the  sand  was 
thrown  so  high  on  that  side  next  her  stem, 
that  whereas  there  was  a  great  place  of 
water  before,  so  that  I  oould  not  come  with- 
iaaquarter  of  a  mile  of  the  wreck  without 
swimming,  I  oould  now  walk  quite  up  to 
her  when  the  tide  was  out  I  was  sui^ 
pnaed  with  this  at  first,  but  soon  concluded 
it  mast  be  done  by  the  earthquake.  And 
as  by  this  violence  the  ship  was  more  broken 
open  than  formerly,  so  many  things  came 
daily  on  shore  which  the  sea  had  loosened, 
md  which  the  winds  and  water  rolled  by 
degrees  to  the  land. 

This  wholly  diverted  my  thoughts  from 
die  derign  of  rranoving  my  habitation ;  and 
I  boaied  myself  mightily,  that  day  espeoiBlly, 
hi  aeaiching  whether  I  could  make  any  way 
mto  the  ship ;  but^  I  found  nothing  was  to 
be  expected  of  that  kind,  for  that  all  the 
inside  of  the  ehip  was  choked  up  with  sand. 
However,  as  I  had  learned  not  to  despair  of 
"^ytbing,  I  resolved  to  puU  everything  to 
pneea  that  I  could  of  the  ship,  concluding 
that  eveijthing  I  could  get  from  her  would 
be  of  some  use  or  other  to  me. 

AToy  3.  I  began  with  my  saw,  and  cut  a 
pMoe  of  a  beam  through,  which  I  thought 
hdd  aome  of  the  upper  part  or  quarter-deck 
(ofBther ;  and  when  I  had  eat  it  through,  I 
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cleared  away  the  sand  as  well  as  I  .could 
from  the  side  which  lay  highest ;  but  the 
tide  coming  in,  I  was  obliged  to  give  over 
for  that  time. 

May  4.  I  went  a  fishing,  but  caught  not 
one  fish  that  I  durst  eat  of  till  I  was  weary 
of  my  sport ;  when,  just  going  to  leave  off, 
I  caught  a  young  dolphin.  I  had  made  me 
a  long  line  of  some  rope-yam,  but  I  had  no 
hooks  ;  yet  1  frequently  caught  fish  enough, 
as  much  as  I  cared  to  eat ;  all  which  I  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  ate  them  dry. 

Ma/y  6.  Worked  on  the  wreck,  cut  anoth- 
er beam  asunder,  and  brought  three  great 
fir  planks  off  from  the  decks,  which  1  tied 
together,  and  made  swim  on  shore  when  the 
tide  of  flood  came  on. 

Ma/y  6.  Worked  on  the  wreck,  got  several 
iron  bolts  out  of  her,  and  other  pieces  of 
iron  work;  worked  very  hard,  and  came 
home  very  much  tired,  and  had  thoughts  of 
giving  it  over« 

May  7.  Went  to  the  wreck  again,  but 
with  an  intent  not  to  work ;  but  found  the 
weight  of  the  wreck  had  broken  itself  down, 
the  beams  being  cut,  that  several  pieces  of 
the  ship  seemed  to  lie  loose,  and  the  inside 
of  the  hold  lay  so  open  that  I  could  see  into 
it,  but  almost  full  of  water  and  sand. 

Ma/y  8.  Went  to  the  wreck,  and  carried 
an  iron  crow  to  wrench  up  the  deck,  which 
lay  now  quite  clear  of  the  water  or  .sand. 
I  wrenched  open  two  planks,  and  brought 
them  on  shore  also  with  the  tide.  I  left  the 
iron  crow  in  the  wreck  for  next  day. 

May  9.  Went  to  the  wreck,  and  witii  the 
crow  made  way  into  the  body  of  the  wreck, 
and  felt  several  casks,  and  loosened  them 
with  the  crow,  but  could  not  break  them  up. 
I  felt  also  the  roll  of  En^h  lead,  and  oould 
stir  it,  but  it  was  too  heavy  to  remove. 

May  10, 11, 12, 13, 14.  Went  every  day  to 
the  wreck,  and  got  a  great  deal  of  pieces  of 
timber  and  boards,  or  plaiiks,  and  two  or 
three  hundredweight  of  iron. 

May  16.  I  carried  two  hatchets  to  try  if 
I  could  not  cut  a  piece  off  of  the  roll  of 
lead,  by  pladng  the  edge  of  one  hatchet  and 
driving  it  with  the  other ;  but  as  it  lay  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  the  water,  I  could  not 
make  any  blow  to  drive  the  hatchet 

May  16.  It  had  blowed  hard  in  the  night, 
and  the  wreck  appeared  more  broken  by  the 
force  of  the  water  ;  but  I  stayed  so  long  in 
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the  voodfl  to  get  pigeons  for  food,  that  the 
tide  pievented  me  going  to  the  wreck  that 
day. 

Ma/^  17.  I  iaw  some  pieces  of  the  wreck 
blown  on  shore,  at  a  great  distance,  near  two 
miles  off  me,  but  resolved  to  see  what  they 
were,  and  found  it  was  a  piece  of  the  head, 
but  too  heavy  for  me  to  bring  away. 

Moi^  24  Every  day  to  this  day  I  worked 
on  the  wreck,  and  wii^  hard  labor  I  loosened 
some  things  so  much  with  the  crow,  that  the 
first  blowing  tide  several  casks  floated  out, 
and  two  of  the  seamen's  chests ;  but  the  wind 
blowing  from  the  shore,  nothing  came  to 
land  that  day  but  pieces  of  timber,  and  a 
hogshead  which  had  some  Brazil  poric  in  it, 
but  the  salt  water  and  the  sand  had  spoiled 
it 

I  continued  this  work  every  day  to  the 
16th  of  June,  except  the  time  necessary  to 
get  food,  which  I  always  appointed,  during 
this  part  of  my  employment,  to  be  when  the 
tide  was  up,  that  I  might  be  ready  when 
it  was  ebbed  out;  and  by  this  time  I 
had  gotten  timber  and  plank  and  iron-work 
enough  to  have  builded  a  good  boat,  if  I  had 
known  how  ;  and  also,  I  got  at  several  times 
and  in  several  pieces  near  one  hundred- 
weight of  the  sheet  lead. 

/uite  16.  Qoing  down  to  the  seaside,  I 
found  a  large  tortoise  or  turtle.  This  was 
the  first  I  had  seen ;  which  it  seems,  was 
only  my  misfortune,  not  any  defect  of  the 
place  or  scarcity  :  for  had  I  happened  to  be 
on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  I  might  have 
had  hundreds  of  them  every  day,  as  I  found 
afterwards ;  but,  perhi^ts,  had  paid  dear 
enough  for  them. 

JwM  17.  I  spent  in  cooking  the  turtle. 
I  found  in  her  threescore  eggs  ;  and  her  flesh 
was  to  me  at  that  time  the  most  savory  and 
pleasant  that  ever  I  tasted  in  my  life,  having 
had  no  flesh,  but  of  goats  and  fowls,  since  I 
landed  in  this  horrid  place. 

JwM  la  Rained  all  day,  and  I  stayed 
within.  I  thought  at  this  time  the  rain  felt 
cold,  and  1  was  something  chilly,  which  I 
knew  was  not  usual  in  that  latitude. 

t/ttiM  19.  Very  ill,  and  shivering,  as  if  the 
weather  had  been  cold. 

i7un«  20.  No  rest  all  night,  violent  pains 
in  my  head,  and  feverish. 

JwM  21.  Very  ilL  Frightened  almost  to 
death  with  the   apprehensions  of  my  sad 


condition,  —  to  be  sick  and  no  help.  Pmyed 
to  Qod  for  the  first  time  since  the  storm  off 
of  Hull;  but  scarce  knew  what  I  said,  or 
why,' my  thoughts  being  all  confused. 

* /ufM  22.  A  little  better,  but  under  dread- 
ful apprehensions  of  sickness. 

Juft€  23.  Very  bad  again,  cold  and  ahir- 
ering,  and  then  a  violent  headache, 

JwM  24.   Much  better. 

JwM  25.  An  ague,  very  violent  The  fit 
held  me  seven  hours,  cold  fit  and  hot,  with 
fiGunt  sweats  after  it 

JwM  26.  Better ;  and  having  no  victuals 
to  eat,  took  my  gun,  but  found  mysdf  very 
weak.  However,  I  killed  a  she-goat,  and 
with  much  difficulty  got  it  home,  and  brcnled 
some  of  it,  and  ate.  1  would  fiiin  have  stewed 
it,  and  made  some  broth,  but  had  no  pot 

JwM  27.  The  ague  again,  so  violent  that 
I  lay  abed  all  day,  and  neither  ate  nor 
drank.  I  was  ready  to  perish  for  thirst,  but 
so  weak  I  had  not  strength  to  stand  up  or 
to  get  myself  any  water  to  drink.  Prayed 
to  Qod  again ;  but  was  light-headed,  and 
when  I  was  not,  I  was  so  ignorant  that  i 
knew  not  what  to  say ;  only  I  lay  and  cried, 
^'  Lord,  look  upon  me ;  Lord,  pity  me ;  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  me ! "  I  snppoee  I  did 
nothing  else  for  two  or  three  hours,  till  the 
fit  wearing  off  I  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  wake 
till  far  in  the  night  When  I  waked  I 
found  myself  much  refreshed,  but  weak  and 
exceeding  thirsty.  However,  as  I  had  no 
water  in  my  whole  habitation,  I  was  forced 
to  lie  till  morning,  and  went  to  sleep  again. 
In  this  second  sleep  I  had  this  terrible 
dream :  — 

I  thought  that  I  was  sitting  on  the  ground 
on  the  outside  of  my  wall,  where  I  sat  when 
the  storm  blew  after  the  earthquake,  and 
that  I  saw  a  man  descend  from  a  great  Uack 
doud,  in  a  bright  flame  of  fire,  and  light 
upon  the  ground.  He  was  all  over  as  bright 
as  a  flame,  so  that  I  could  but  just  bear  to 
look  towards  him.  His  countenance  was 
most  inexpressibly  dreadful,  impossible  for 
words>  to  describe.  When  he  stepped  upon 
the  ground  with  his  feet,  I  thought  the  euth 
trembled,  just  as  it  had  done  before  in  the 
earthquake  ;  and  all  the  air  looked,  to  my 
apprehension,  as  if  it  had  been  fiUed  with 
flashes  of  fire. 

He  was  no  sooner  landed  upon  the  earUi 
but  he  moved  forward  towards  me,  with  a 
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kng  tpear  or  weapon  in  hiB  hand,  to  kill 
me.  And  when  he  came  to  a  rising  ground 
at  aome  distance,  he  spoke  to  me,  pr  I  heard 
a  Toioe  so  tenible,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
pieas  the  teiror  of  it  All  that  I  can  say  I 
andentood  was  this,  **  Seeing  all  these  things 
Jiave  not  brought  thee  to  repentance,  now 
thoa  ehalt  die."  At  which  words,  I  thought 
be  lifted  up  the  spear  that  was  in  lus  hand 
tokfllme. 

No  one  that  shall  ever  read  this  account 
will  expect  that  I  should  be  able  to  describe 
tlie  honors  of  my  soul  at  this  terrible  vision. 
I  mean,  that  even  while  it  was  a  dream,  I 
efen  dreamed  of  those  horrofs.  Nor  is  it 
any  more  possible  to  describe  the  impres- 
mm  that  remained  upon  my  mind,  when  I 
awaked  and  found  it  was  but  a  dream. 

I'bad,  alas !  no  divine  knowledge.  What 
I  had  received  by  the  good  instruction  of  my 
iidier  was  then  worn  out  by  an  uninterrupted 
Km,  for  eight  years,  of  seafaring  wicked- 
neasy  and  a  constant  conversation  with  noth- 
ing hot  such  as  were  like  myself,  wicked  and 
pR^e  to  the  last  degree.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  I  had  in  all  that  time  one  thought 
tbat  80  much  as  tended  either  to  looking 
upwards  toward  Qod,  or  inwards  towards  a 
refleedon  upon  my  own  ways.  But  a  cer- 
tain stupidity  of  soul,  without  desire  of  good 
or  eoDsdence  of  evil,  had  entirely  over- 
wbehned  me,  and  I  was  all  that  the  most 
bardencd,  unthinking,  wicked  creature 
moDg  oar  common  sailors  can  be  supposed 
to  be,  not  having  the  least  sense,  either  of 
the  fear  of  Qod  in  danger,  or  of  thankfulness 
to  God  in  deliverance. 

In  the  relating  what  is  already  past  of  my 
Italy,  this  will  be  the  more  easily  believed 
wfaoi  I  diall  add,  that  through  adl  the  va- 
liely  of  Buseries  that  had  to  this  day  befallen 
lae,  I  never  had  so  much  as  one  thought  of 
it  being  the  hand  of  Qod,  or  that  it  was  a 
just  puniriiment  for  my  sin,  my  rebellious 
bdiav^r  against  my  Dather,  or  my  present 
BIBS,  which  were  great ;  or  so  much  as  a  pun- 
idonent  for  the  general  course  of  my  wicked 
hf&  When  I  was  on  the  desperate  expedi- 
taon  on  the  desert  shores  of  Africa,  I  never 
bad  so  much  as  one  thought  of  what  would 
beeome  of  me  ;  or  one  wish  to  Qod  to  direct 
me  whither  I  should  go,  or  to  keep  me  from 
tbe  danger  which  apparently  surrounded  me, 
as  well  from  voracious  creatares  as  cruel  sav- 


ages.* But  I  was  merely  thoughtless  of  a 
Qod,  or  a  Providence ;  acted  like  a  mere 
brute  from  the  principles  of  nature,  and  by 
the  dictates  of  common  sense  only,  and  in- 
deed hardly  that 

When  I  was  delivered  and  taken  up  at  sea 
by  the  Portuguese  captain,  well  used,  and 
dealt  justly  and  honorably  with,  as  well  as 
charitably,  had  I  not  the  least  thankfulness 
on  my  thoughts.  When  again  I  was  ship- 
wrecked, ruined,  and  in  danger  of  drowning 
on  this  island,  I  was  as  far  from  remorse,  or 
looking  on  it  as  a  judgment ;  I  only  said  to 
myself  often  that  I  was  an  unfortunate  dog, 
and  bom  to  be  always  miserable. 

It  is  true,  when  I  got  on  shore  first  here, 
and  found  all  my  ship's  crew  drowned  and 
myself  spared,  I  was  surprised  with  a  kind 
of  ecstasy  and  some  transports  of  soul,  which, 
had  the  grace  of  Qod  assisted,  might  have 
come  up  to  true  thankfulness.  But  it  ended 
where  it  began,  in  a  mere  common  flight  of 
joy,  or,  as  I  may  say,  being  glad  I  was  alive, 
without  the  least  reflection  upon  the  dis- 
tinguishing goodness  of  the  hand  which  had 
preserved  me,  and  had  singled  me  out  to  be 
preserved,  when  all  the  rest  were  destroyed  ; 
or  an  inquiry  why  Providence  had  been  thus 
merciful  to  me,  —  even  just  the  same  com- 
mon sort'  of  joy  which  seamen  generally 
have  after  they  have  got  safe  ashore  from  a 
shipwreck,  which  they' drown  all  in  the  next 
bowl  of  punch,  and  forget  almost  as  soon  as 
it  is  over ;  and  all  the  rest  of  my  Mfe  was 
like  it 

Even  when  I  was  afterwards,  on  due  con- 
sideration, made  sensible  of  my  condition, 
how  I  was  cast  on  this  dreadful  place,  out  of 
the  reach  of  human  kind,  out  of  all  hope  of 
relief  or  prospect  of  redemption,  as  soon  as 
I  saw  but  a  prospect  of  living,  and  that  I 
should  not  starve  and  perish  for  hunger,  all 
the  sense  of  my  affliction  wore  off,  and  1  be- 
gan to  be  very  easy,  applied  myself  to  the 
works  proper  for  my  preservation  and  sup- 
ply, and*was  far  enough  from  being  afllicted 
at  my  condition,  as  a  judgment  from  Heaven, 
or  as  the  hand  of  Qod  against  me.  These 
were  thoughts  which  veiy  seldom  entered 
into  my  head. 

The  growing  up  of  the  com,  as  is  hinted 
in  my  journal,  had  at  first  some  little  influ- 
ence upon  me,  and  began  to  affect  me  with 
seriousness,  as  long  as  I  thought  it  had  some- 
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thing  miraculouB  in  it ;  but  as  soon  as'  ever 
that  part  of  the  thought  was  remoyed,  all 
the  impression  which  was  raised  from  it 
wore  off  also,  as  I  have  noted  already. 

Even  the  earthquake,  though  nothing 
could  be  more  terrible  in  its  nature,  or  more 
immediately  directing  to  the  Invisible  Power 
which  alone  directs  such  things,  yet  no 
sooner  was  the  first  Mght  over,  but  the  im- 
pression it  had  made  went  off  also.  I  had 
no  more  sense  of  Qod  or  his  judgments, 
much  less  of  the  present  affliction  of  my  cir- 
cumstances being  from  his  hand,  than  if  I 
had  been  in  the  most  prosperous  condition 
of  life. 

But  now,  when  I  began  to  be  sick,  and  a 
leisurely  view  of  the  miseries  of  death  came 
to  place  itself  before  me ;  when  my  spirits 
b^an  to  sink  under  the  burden  of  a  strong 
distemper,  and  nature  was  exhausted  with 
the  violence  of  the  fever,  conscience,  that 
had  slept  so  long,  began  to  awake,  and  I  be- 
gan to  reproach  myself  with  my  past  life,  in 
which  I  had  so  evidently,  by  uncommon 
wickedness,  provoked  the  justice  of  God  to 
lay  me  under  uncommon  strokes,  and  to  deal 
with  me  in  so  vindictive  a  manner. 

These  reflections  oppressed  me  for  the 
second  or  third  day  of  my  distemper,  and  in 
the  violence,  as  well  of  the  fever  as  of  the 
dreadful  reproaches  of  my  conscience,  ex- 
torted some  words  from  me  like  praying  to 
Qod,  ^ough  I  cannot  say  they  were  either  a 
prayer  ^ttended  with  desires  or  with  hopes  ; 
*  it  was  pither  the  voice  of  mere  £right  and 
distress.  My  thoughts  were  confused,  the 
convictions  great  upon  my  mind,  and  the 
horror  of  dying  in  such  a  miserable  condition 
raised  vapors  into  my  head  with  the  mere 
apprehensions  ;  and  in  these  hurries  of  my 
soul  I  know  not  what  my  tongue  mij^t  ex- 
press. But  it  was  rather  exclamation,  such 
as  "  Lord,  what  a  miserable  creature  am  I ! 
If  I  should  be  sick,  I  shall  certainly  die  for 
want  of  help,  and  what  will  become  of  me  ? " 
Then  the  tears  burst  out  of  my  eyes,  and  I 
could  say  no  more  for  a  good  while. 

In  this  interval  the  good  advice  of  my 
father  came  to  my  mind,  and  presently  his 
prediction,  which  I  mentioned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  story,  namely,  that  if  I  did  take 
this  foolish  step,  Ood  would  not  bless  me, 
and  I  would  have  leisure  hereafter  to  reflect 
upon  having  neglected  his  counsel,  when 


there  might  be  none  to  assist  in  my  recovery. 
^Now,"  said  I  aloud,  ^'my  dear  father's 
words  are  come  to  pass ;  God's  justice  has 
overtaken  me,  and  I  have  none  to  help  or 
hear  me.  I  rejected  the  voice  of  Providence, 
which  had  mercifully  put  me  in  a  posture  or 
station  of  life  wherein  I  might  have  been 
happy  and  easy  ;  but  I  would  neither  see  it 
myself  nor  learn  to  know  the  blessing  of  it 
from  my  parents.  I  left  them  to  mourn 
over  my  foUy,  and  now  I  am  left  to  mourn 
imder  Uie  consequences  of  it  I  refused  their 
help  and  assistance  who  would  have  lifted 
me  into  the  world,  and  would  have  made 
everything  easy  to  me ;  and  now  I  have  diffi- 
culties to  struggle  with  too  great  for  even 
nature  itself  to  support,  and  no  assistance, 
no  help,  no  comfort,  no  advice."  Then  I 
cried  out,  "  Lord,  be  my  help ;  for  I  am  iu 
great  distress." 

This  was  the  first  prayer,  if  I  may  call  it 
so,  that  I  had  made  for  many  years.  But  I 
return  to  my  journal. 

June  28.  ILftving  been  somewhat  refreshed 
with  the  sleep  I  had  had,  and  the  fit  being 
entirely  off,  I  got  up,  and  though  the  fright 
and  terror  of  my  dream  was  veiy  great,  y^ 
I  considered  that  the  fit  of  the  ague  would 
return  again  the  next  day,  and  now  was  my 
time  to  get  something  to  refresh  and  support 
myself  when  I  should  be  ilL  And  the  first 
thing  I  did,  I  filled  a  large  square  case-bottle 
with  water  and  set  it  upon  my  table,  in  reach 
of  my  bed ;  and  to  take  off  the  chill  or  agu- 
ish disposition  of  the  water,  I  put  about  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  rum  into  it,  and  mixed 
them  together.  Then  I  got  me  a  piece  of 
the  goat's  flesh  and  broiled  it  on  the  cools, 
but  could  eat  very  little.  I  walked  about, 
but  was  very  weak,  and  withal  very  sad  and 
heavy-hearted  in  the  sense  of  my  miserable 
condition,  dreading  the  return  of  my  distem- 
per the  next  day.  At  night  I  made  my  sup- 
per of  three  of  the  turtle's  eggs,  which  I 
roasted  in  the  ashes,  and  ate,  as  we  call  it,  in 
the  shell ;  and  this  was  the  first  bit  of  meat 
I  had  ever  asked  God's  blessing  to,  even  'as  I 
could  remember,  in  my  whole  life. 

After  I  had  eaten  I  tried  to  walk,  but 
found  myself  so  weak  that  I  could  hardly 
carry  the  gun  (for  I  never  went  out  without 
that) ;  so  I  went  but  a  little  way,  and  sat 
down  upon  the  ground,  looking  out  upon 
the  sea,  which  was  just  before  me,  and  very 
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cthtt  and  smootiL  As  I  eat  here,  some  such 
thoogfali  as  these  occnmd  to  me  :  — 

What  is  this  ^aith  and  sea  of  which  I  have 
seen  so  much  t  whence  is  it  prodaced  7  and 
vfaat  am  I  and  all  the  other  creatures,  wild 
aid  tame,  human  and  bmtal  1  whence  axe  we  ? 

Sorewe  aie  all  made  by  some  secret  Power, 
who  fonned  the  earth  and  sea,  the  air  and 
akj ;  and  who  is  that  1 

Then  it  followed  most  natmally,  It  is  Qod 
that  has  made  it  alL  Well,  bat  then  it  came 
on  stnmgelj,  if  God  has  made  all  these 
thinga,  he  guides  and.  govenis  them  all,  and 
an  things  that  concern  them  ;  for  the  Power 
that  could  make  all  things  must  certainly 
have  power  to  guide  and  direct  them. 

If  so,  nothing  can  happen  in  the  great 
cirenit  of  his  works,  either  without  his 
knowledge  or  appointment 

And  if  notiiLDg  happens  without  his 
knowledge,  he  knows  that  I  am  here,  and  am 
in  thii  dreadful  condition ;  and  if  nothing 
hqipens  without  hia  appointment,  he  has  ap- 
pointed all  this  to  be^  me. 

Nothing  occurred  to  my  thoughts  to 
oontndict  any  of  these  conclusions ;  and 
therefore  it  rested  upon  me  with  the  greater 
force,  that  it  must  needs  be  that  Qod  had 
appointed  all  this  to  befall  me ;  that  I  was 
hronght  to  this  miserable  circumstance  by 
hii  direction,  he  having  the  sole  power,  not 
of  me  only,  but  of  everything  that  happened 
m  the  world.    Immediately  it  followed,  — 

Why  hai  God  done  this  to  me  t  What 
bave  I  done  to  be  thus  used  7 

My  conscience  presently  checked  me  in 
that  mquixy,  as  if  I  had  blasphemed,  and  me- 
thoogfat  it  spoke  to  me  like  a  voice  :  Wretch  ! 
dost  thou  ask  what  thou  hast  done  7  Look 
back  upon  a  dreadful  misspent  life,  and  ask 
thyself  what  thou  hast  not  done  7  Ask,  Why 
is  it  that  thou  wert  not  long  ago  destroyed  7 
Why  wert  thou  not  drowned  in  Yarmouth 
l^oada  7  killed  in  the  fight  when  the  ship  was 
taken  by  the  Sallee  man-of-war?  devoured 
hf  the  wild  beasts  on  the  coast  of  Africa  7  or 
browned  here,  when  all  the  crew  perished 
bntthyself t  Dost  thou  ask.  What  have  I 
done7 

I  was  struck  dumb  with  these  reflections, 
is  one  astonished,  and  had  not  a  word  to  say, 
Jw,  not  to  answer  to  myself ;  but  rose  up 
pensive  and  aad,  walked  back  to  my  retreat, 
vid  vent  up  over  my  wall,  as  if  I  had  been 


going  to  bed  ;  but  my  thoughts  were  sadly 
disturbed,  and  I  had  no  inclination  to  sleep  ; 
so  I  sat  down  in  my  chair,  and  lighted  my 
lamp,  for  it  began  to  be  dark.  Now  as  the 
apprehension  of  the  return  of  my  distemper 
terrified  me  very  much,  it  occuned  to  my 
thought  that  the  Brazilians  take  no  physic 
but  their  tobacco  for  almost  all  distempers  ; 
and  I  had  a  piece  of  a  roll  of  tobacco  in  one 
of  the  chests,  which  was  quite  cured,  and 
some  also  that  was  green  and  not  quite  cured. 

I  went,  directed  by  Heaven  no  doubt ;  for 
in  this  chest  I  found  a  cure  both  for  soul 
and  body.  I  opened  the  chest  and  found 
what  I  looked  for,  namely,  the  tobacco  ;  and 
as  the  few  books  I  had  saved  lay  there  too,  I 
took  out  one  of  the  Bibles  which  I  mentioned 
before,  and  which  to  this  time  I  had  not 
found  leisure,  or  so  much  as  inclination  to  look 
into,  —  I  say,  I  took  it  out,  and  brought  both 
that  and  the  tobacco  with  me  to  the  table. 

What  use  to  make  of  the  tobacco  I  knew 
not,  as  to  my  distemper,  or  whether  it  was 
good  for  it  or  no  ;  but  I  tried  several  experi- 
ments with  it,  as  if  I  was  resolved  it  should 
hit  one  way  or  other.  I  first  took  a  piece  of 
a  leaf  and  chewed  it  in  my  mouth,  which 
indeed  at  first  almost  stupefied  my  brain,  the 
tobacco  being  green  and  strong,  and  that  I 
had  not  been  much  used  to  it ;  then  I  took 
some  and  steeped  it  an  hour  or  two  in  some 
rum,  and  resolved  to  take  a  dose  of  it  when 
I  lay  down  ;  and  lastly,  I  burned  8ome«pon 
a  pan  of  coals,  and  held  my  nose  closi  over 
the  smoke  of  it  as  long  as  I  could  bear  it,  as 
well  for  the  heat  as  almost  for'suffocation. 

In  the  interval  of  this  operation,  I  took 
up  the  Bible  and  began  to  read  ;  but  my 
head  was  too  much  disturbed  with  the 
tobacco  to  bear  reading,  at  least  that  time. 
Only  having  opened  the  book  casually,  the 
first  words  that  occurred  to  me  were  these, 
"  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble  :  I  will 
deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me." 

The  words  were  very  apt  to  my  case,  and 
made  some  impression  upon  my  thoughts  at 
the  time  of  leading  them,  though  not  so 
much  as  they  did  afterwards  ;  for,  as  for 
being  delivered,  the  word  had  no  sound,  as  I 
may  say,  to  me  ;  the  thing  was  so  remote,  so 
impossible  in  my  apprehension  of  things, 
that  I  began  to  say  as  the  children  of  Israel 
did,  when  they  were  promised  flesh  to  eat, 
'<  Can  God  spread  atable  in  the  wilderness  7 '' 
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80  I  b^gan  to  sajy-Can  God  himself  deliver 
me  from  this  place?  and  as  it  was  not  for 
many  years  that  any  hope  appeared,  this 
prevailed  very  often  upon  my  thoughts  ;  but, 
however,  the  words  made  a  great  impression 
upon  me,  and  I  mused  upon  them  very  often. 
It  grew  now  late,  and  the  tobacco  had,  as  I 
said,  dozed  my  head  so  much  that  I  inclined 
to  sleep  ;  so  I  left  my  lamp  burning  in  the 
cave  lest  I  should  want  anything  in  the 
night,  and  went  to  bed  :  but,  before  I  lay 
down,  I  did  what  I  never  had  done  in  all 
my  life,  —  I  kneeled  down  and  prayed  to 
Qod  to  fulfil  the  promise  to  me,  that  if  I 
called  upon  him  in  the  day  of  trouble,  he 
would  deliver  me.  After  my  broken  and 
imperfect  prayer  was  over,  I  drank  the  rum 
in  which  I  had  steeped  the  tobacco,  which 
was  so  strong  and  rank  of  the  tobacco  that 
indeed  I  could  scarce  get  it  down.  Imme- 
diately upon  this  I  went  to  bed.  I  found 
presently  it  flew  up  in  my  head  violently, 
but  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  waked  no 
more  till,  by  the  sun,  it  must  necessarily  be 
near  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  next 
day.  Nay,  to  this  hour  I  am  partly  of  the 
opinion  that  I  slept  all  the  next  day  and  night, 
and  till  almost  three  that  day  after ;  for 
otherwise  I  knew  not  how  I  should  lose  a 
day  out  of  my  reckoning  in  the  days  of  the 
week,  as  it  appeared  some  years  after  I  had 
done.  For  if  I  had  lost  it  by  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  line,  I  should  have  lost  more 
than  one  day  ;  but,  certainly,  I  lost  a  day  in 
my  account,  and  never  knew  which  way. 

Be  that,  however,  one  way  or  the  other, 
when  I  awoke  I  found  myself  exceedingly 
refreshed,  and  my  spirits  lively  and  cheerful ; 
when  I  got  up  I  was  stronger  than  I  was  the 
day  before,  and  my  stomach  better,  for  I  was 
hungry  ;  and,  in  short,  I  had  no  fit  the  next 
day,  but  continued  much  altered  for  the 
better.    This  was  the  29th. 

The  30th  was  my  well  day,  of  course,  and 
I  went  abroad  with  my  gun,  but  did  not  care 
to  travel  too  far.  I  killed  a  sea-fowl  or  two, 
something  like  a  brand-goose,  and  brought 
them  home,  but  was  not  very  forward  to  eat 
them ;  so  I  ate  some  more  of  the  turtle's 
eggs,  which  were  very  good.  This  evening 
I  renewed  the  medicine  which  I  had  sup- 
posed did  me  good  the  day  before,  namely, 
the  tobacco  steeped  in  rum  ;  only  I  did  not 
take  so  much  as  before,  nor  did  I  chew  any 


of  the  leaf^  or  hold  my  head  over  the  smoke. 
However,  I  was  not  so  well  the  next  day, 
which  was  the  Ist  of  July^  as  I  hoped  I 
should  have  been  ;  for  I  had  a  little  spice  of 
the  cold  fit,  but  it  was  not  much. 

/uZy  2.  I  renewed  the  medicine  all  the 
three  ways,  and  dozed  myself  with  it  as  at 
first;  and  doubled  the  quantity  which  I 
drank. 

/u/y  3.  I  missed  the  fit  for  good  and  all, 
though  I  did  not  recover  my  full  strength  for 
some  weeks  after.  While  I  was  thus  gather- 
ing strength  my  thoughts  ran  exceedingly 
upon  this  Scripture,  ^  I  will  deliver  thee  "  ; 
and  the  impossibility  of  my  deliverance  lay 
much  upon  my  mind  in  bar  of  my  ever  expect- 
ing it  But  as  I  was  discouraging  myself  with 
such  thoughts  it  occurred  to  my  mind  that  I 
pored  so  much  upon  my  deliverance  from 
the  main  afiSiction  that  I  disregarded  the 
deliverance  I  had  received  ;  and  I  was,  aa  it 
were,  made  to  ask  myself  such  questions  as 
these,  namely.  Have  I  not  been  delivered, 
and  wonderfully  too,  from  sickness,  from 
the  most  distressed  condition  that  could  be, 
and  that  was  so  frightful  to  me  ?  And  what 
notice  I  had  taken  of  it :  Had  I  done  my 
part  ?  Qod  had  delivered  me,  but  I  had  not 
glorified  him ;  that  is  to  say,  I  had  not 
owned  and  been  thankful  for  that  as  a  de- 
liverance. And  how  could  I  expect  greater 
deliverance  ? 

This  touched  my  heart  very  much,  and 
immediately  I  kneeled  down  and  gave  Qod 
thanks  aloud  for  my  recovery  from  my  sick- 
ness. 

•A^y  4.  In  the  morning  I  took  the  Bible, 
and,  beginning  at  the  New  Testament,  I 
began  seriously  to  read  it,  and  imposed  upon 
myself  to  read  awMle  every  morning  and 
every  night,  not  tying  myself  to  the  number 
of  ciiapters,  but  as  long  as  my  thoughts 
should  engage  me.  It  was  not  long  after  I 
set  seriously  to  this  work,  but  I  found  my 
heart  more  deeply  and  sincerely  affected  with 
the  wickedness  of  my  past  life.  The  im- 
pression of  my  dream  revived,  and  the  words, 
^  All  these  things  have  not  brought  thee  to 
repentance,"  ran  seriously  in  my  tiioug^l 
I  was  earnestly  begging  of  Qod  to  give  me 
repentance,  when  it  happened  providentially 
the  very  oUiy  that,  reading  the  Scriptures,  I 
came  to  these  words,  *'  He  is  exalted  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance,  and  to  give 
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RBunon.'  I  threw  down  the  book,  and 
with  my  heart  as  well  as  my  hands  lifted  np 
to  heaveii,  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy  of  joy,  I  cried 
out  akad,  ^  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  David,  Jesus, 
thoa  exalted  Prince  and  Saviour,  give  me 
lepentance  1 " 

This  was  the  first  time  that  I  could  say,  in 
the  tzue  sense  of  the  words,  that  I  prayed  in 
all  my  life  ;  for  now  I  prayed  with  a  sense 
of  my  condition,  and  with  a'  true  Scripture 
view  of  hope  founded  on  the  encouragement 
of  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  from  this  time,  1 
may  say,  I  began  to  have  hope  that  Qod 
would  hear  me. 

Now  I  began  to  construe  the  words  men- 
tioned above, "  Call  on  me,  and  I  will  deliver 
thee,'  in  a  different  sense  from  what  I  had 
e?er  done  before  ;  for  then  I  had  no  notion 
ti  anything  being  called  deliverance  but  my 
being  delivered  from  the  captivity  I  was  in  : 
for  though  I  was  indeed  at  laige  in  the  place, 
yet  the  isUnd  was  certainly  a  prison  to  me, 
and  that  in  the  worst  sense  in  the  world  ; 
hat  now  I  learned  to  take  it  in  another 
sense.  Now  I  looked  back  upon  my  past 
life  with  such  horror,  and  my  sins  appeared 
so  dieadfol,  that  my  soul  sought  nothing  of 
God  bat  deliverance  from  the  load  of  guilt 
that  bore  down  all  my  comfort  As  for  my 
solitary  life,  it  was  nothing ;  I  did  not  so 
moch  as  pray  to  be  delivered  from  it,  or 
think  of  it ;  it  was  all  of  no  consideration  in 
comparison  to  this.  And  I  add  this  part 
here,  to  hint  to  whoever  shall  read  it,  that 
whenever  they  come  to  a  true  sense  of  things, 
they  wOl  find  deliverance  from  sin  a  much 
greater  blessing  than  deliverance  from  afflic- 
tion. 

Bat,  leaving  this  part,  I  return  to-my  jour- 

^y  condition  began  now  to  be,  though  not 
less  miserable  as  to  my  way  of  living,  yet 
mach  easier  to  my  mind ;  and  my  thoughts 
being  directed,  by  a  constant  reading  of  the 
Seriptores  and  praying  to  Qod,  to  things  of 
a  hi^er  nature,  I  had  a  great  deal  of  comfort 
within,  which  till  now  I  knew-  nothing  of. 
Also,  as  my  health  and  strength  returned,  I 
bestined  myself  to  famish  myself  with 
everything  that  I  wanted,  and  make  my 
way  of  living  as  regular  as  I  could. 

From  the  4th  of  July  to  the  14th  I  was 
chiefly  employed  in  walking  about  with  my 
goA  in  my  hand,  a  little  and  «  little  at  a 


time,  as  a  man  that  was  gathering  np  his 
strength  after  a  fit  of  sickness  ;  for  it  was 
hardly  to  be  imagined  how  low  I  was,  and 
to  what  weakness  1  was  reduced.  The  appli- 
cation which  I  made  use  of  was  perfectly  new, 
and  perhaps  what  had  never  cured  an  ague 
before,  neither  can  I  recommend  It  to  any 
one  to  practise,  by  this  experiment ;  and 
though  it  did  carry  off  the  fit,  yet  it  rather 
contributed  to  weakening  me,  for  I  had  fre- 
quent convulsions  in  my  nerves  and  limbs 
for  some  time. 

I  learned  from  it  also  this  in  particular, 
that  being  abroad  in  the  rainy  season  was 
the  most  pernicious  thing  to  my  health  that 
could  be,  especially  in  those  rains  which 
came  attended  with  storms  and  hurricanes 
of  wind  ;  for  as  the  rain  which  came  in  the 
dry  season  was  always  most  accompanied 
with  such  storms,  so  I  found  that  rain  was 
much  more  dangerous  than  the  rain  which 
fell  in  September  and  October. 

I  had  been  now  in  this  unhappy  island 
above  ten  months  ;  all  possibility  of  deliv- 
erance from  this  condition  seemed  to  be 
entirely  taken  from  me,  and  1  firmly  believed 
that  no  human  shape  had  ever  set  foo£  upon 
that  place.  Having  now  secured  my  habita- 
tion, as  I  thought,  fully  to  my  mincf,  I  had 
a  great  desire  to'make  a  more  perfect  discov- 
ery of  the  island,  and  to  see  what  other 
productions  I  might  find  which  I  yet  knew 
nothing  ot 

It  was  the  15th  of  July  that  I  began  to 
take  a  more  particular  survey  of  the  island 
itself.  I  went  up  the  creek  first,  where,  as  I 
hinted,  I  brought  my  rafts  on  shore.  I 
found,  after  I  came  about  two  miles  up,  that 
the  tide  did  not  flow  any  higher,  and  that  it 
was  no  more  than  a  little  brook  of  running 
water,  and  very  fresh  and  good  ;  but  this 
being  the  dry  season,  there  was  hardly  any 
water  in  some  parts  of  it,  at  least  not  enough 
to  run  in  any  stream,  so  as  it  could  be  per- 
ceived. On  the  bank  of  this  brook  I  found 
many  pleasant  savannas,  or  meadows,  plain, 
smooth,  and  covered  with  grass  ;  and  on  the 
rising  parts  of  them,  next  to  the  higher 
grounds,  where  the  water,  as  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, never  overflowed,  I  found  a  great  deal 
of  tobacco,  green,  and  growing  to  a  great  and 
very  strong  stalk.  There  were  divers  other 
plants  which  I  had  no  notion  of^  or  under- 
standing about,  and   might  perhaps   have 
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Tiitues  of  their  own,  which  I  could  not  find 
out. 

I  searched  for  the  casBava  root,  which  the 
Indians  in  all  that  climate  make  their  bread 
of;  hut  I  could  find  none.  I  saw  laige 
plants  of  aloes,  but  did  not  then  understand 
theuL  I  saw  several  sugar  canes,  but  wild, 
and,  for  want  of  cultivation,  imperfect.  I 
contented  myself  with  these  discoveries  for 
this  time,  and  came  back  musing  with  myself 
what  course  I  might  take  to  know  the  virtue 
and  goodness  of  any  of  the  fruits  or  plants 
which  I  should  discover,  but  could  bring  it 
to  no  conclusion  ;  for,  in  short,  I  had  made 
80  little  observation  while  I  was  in  the 
Brazils,  that  I  knew  little  of  the  plants  in 
the  field,  at  least  very  little  that  might  serve 
me  to  any  purpose  now  in  my  distress. 

The  next  day,  the  16th,  I  we^it  up  the 
same  way  again,  and  after  going  something 
farther  than  I  had  gone  the  day  before,  I 
found  the  brook,  and  the  savannas  b^an  to 
cease,  and  the  coimtry  became  more  woody 
than  before.  In  this  part  I  found  different 
fruits,  and,  particularly,  I  found  melons  upon 
the  ground  in  great  abundance,  and  grapes 
upon  Ihe  trees  ;  the  vines  had  spread  indeed 
over  the  trees,  and  the  clusters  of  grapes 
were  just  now  in  their  prime,  very  ripe  and 
rich.  This  was  a  suiprising  discoveiy,  and  I 
was  exceeding  glad  of  them  ;  but  I  was 
warned  by  my  experience  to  eat  sparingly 
of  them,  remembering  that,  when  I  was 
ashore  in  Barbary,  the  eating  of  grapes  killed 
several  of  our  Englishmen,  who  were  slaves 
there,  by  throwing  them  into  flukes  and 
fevers.  But  I  found  an  excellent  use  for 
these  grapes,  and  that  was  to  ciue  or  dry 
them  in  the  sun,  and  keep  them  as  dried 
grapes  or  raisins  are  kept  ;  which  I  thought 
would  be,  as  indeed  they  were,  as  wholesome 
as  agreeable  to  eat,  when  no  grapes  might  be 
to  be  had. 

I  spent  all  that  evening  there,  and  went 
not  back  to  my  habitation,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  the  first  night,  as  I  might  say,  I 
had  lain  from  home.  In  the  night  I  took 
my  first  contrivance,  and  got  up  into  a  tree, 
where  I  slept  well ;  and  the  next  morning 
proceeded  upon  my  discovery,  travelling 
nearly  four  miles,  as  I  might  judge  by  the 
length  of  the  valley,  keeping  still  due  north, 
with  a  ridge  of  hills  on  the  south  and  north 
side  of  me. 


At  the  end  of  this  march  I  came  to  an 
opening,  where  the  country  seemed  to  descend 
to  the  west,  and  a  little  spring  of  fresh  water, 
which  issued  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill  by 
me,  ran  the  other  way,  that  is;  due  east ;  and 
the  country  appeared  so  fresh,  so  green,  so 
flourishing,  everything  being  in  a  constant 
verdure,  or  flourish  of  spring,  that  it  looked 
like  a  planted  garden. 

I  descended  a  little  on  the  side  of  that  de- 
licious vale,  surveying  it  with  a  secret  kind 
of  pleasure  (though  mixed  with  my  other 
afflicting  thoughts),  —  to  think  that  this  was 
all  my  own,  that  I  was  king  and  lord  of  all 
this  country  indefeasibly,  and  had  a  right  of 
possession  ;  and  if  I  could  convey  it,  I  might 
have  it  in  inheritance  as  completely  as  any 
lord  of  a  manor  in  England.  I  saw  here 
abundance  of  cocoa  trees,  orange  and  lemon 
and  citron  trees,  but  all  wild,  and  veiy  few 
bearing  any  fruit,  at  least  not  then.  How- 
ever, the  green  limes  that  I  gathered  were 
not  only  pleasant  to  eat,  but  very  wholesome ; 
and  I  mixed  their  juice  afterwards  with 
water,  which  made  it  very  wholesome,  and 
very  cool  and  refreshing. 

I  found  now  I  had  businees  enough  to 
gather  and  carry  home  ;  and  I  resolved  to 
lay  up  a  store,  as  well  of  grapes  as  limes  and 
lemons,  to  furnish  myself  for  the  wet  season, 
which  I  knew  was  approaching. 

In  order  to  this,  I  gathered  a  great  heap  of 
grapes  in  one  place,  and  a  lesser  heap  in  an- 
other place,  and  a  great  parcel  of  limes  and 
lemons  in  another  place  ;  and,  taking  a  few 
of  each  with  me,  I  travelled  homewaid,  and 
resolved  to  come  again,  and  bring  a  bag  or 
sack,  or  what  I  could  make  to  carry  the  rest 
home. 

Accordingly,  having  spent  three  days  in 
this  journey,  I  came  home  ;  —  so  I  must 
now  call  my  tent  and  my  cave.  But,  before 
I  got  thither,  the  grapes  were  spoiled,  —  the 
richness  of  the  fruits  and  the  weight  of  the 
juice  having  broken  them,  and  bruised  them, 
they  were  good  for  little  or  nothing ;  as  to 
the  limes,  they  were  good,  but  I  could  bring 
but  a  few. 

The  next  day,  being  the  19th,  I  went 
back,  having  made  me  two  small  bags  to 
bring  home  my  harvest.  But  I  was  suq>rised 
when,  coming  to  my  heap'  of  grapes,  which 
were  so  rich  and  fine  when  I  gathered  them, 
I  found  them  all  spread  about,  trod  to  pieoesi 
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and  dngged  about,  some  here,  some  there, 
and  sbimdance  eaten  and  devoured*  By  this 
I  ooncliided  there  were  some  wild  creatures 
tkereaboots  which  had  done  this,  but  what 
tfa^  were  I  knew  not.  ' 

However,  as  I  found  that  there  was  no 
kyiiig  them  up  on  heaps,  and  no  carrying 
them  away  in  a  sack,  but  that  one  way  they 
woald  be  destroyed,  and  the  other  way  they 
voold  be  crushed  with  their  own  weight,  I 
took  another  course  ;  for  I  gathered  a  higd 
quantity  of  the  grapes,  and  hung  them  up 
iqwn  the  out  branches  of  the  trees,  that  they 
fliigfat  cure  and  dry  in  the  sun  ;  and  as  for 
the  limes  and  lemons,  I  carried  as  many 
back  as  I  could  well  stand  under. 

When  I  came  home  from  this  journey  I 
contemplated  with  great  pleasure  the  fruit- 
fnhMBB  of  that  valley  and  the  pleasantness  of 
the  situation,  the  security  from  storms  on 
that  side  the  water,  and  the  wood,  and  con- 
cluded that  I  had  pitched  upon  a  place  to  fix 
my  abode  which  was  by  far  the  worst  part  of 
the  eoontty.  Upon  the  whole  I  began  to 
oonaider  of  removing  my  habitation,  and  to 
look  out  for  a  place  equally  safe  as  where  I 
now  was  situate,  if  possible,  in  that  pleasant 
fmttnl  port  of  the  island. 

Thia  thought  ran  long  in  my  head,  and  I 
waa  eicfifding  fond  of  it  for  some  time,  the 
pleaaantness  of  the  place  tempting  me ;  but 
when  I  came  to  a  nearer  view  of  it,  and  to 
eonaider  that  I  was  now  by  the  seaside, 
where  it  was  at  least  possible  that  something 
might  happen  to  my  advantage,  and  by  the 
same  ill  &te  that  brought  me  hither  might 
bring  aome  other  unhappy  wretches  to  the 
■ame  place ;  and  though  it  was  scarce  prob- 
able that  any  such  thing  should  ever  happen, 
yet  to  enclose  myself  among  the  hills  and 
woods,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  was  to  an- 
ticipate my  bondage,  and  to  render  such  an 
ifiir  not  only  improbable  but  impossible ; 
•nd  that,  therefore,  I  ought  not  by  any  means 
to  remove. 

However,  I  was  so  enamored  of  this  place, 
that  I  t^eat  much  of  my  time  there  for  the 
whole  remaining  part  of  the  month  of  July  ; 
and  though,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  re- 
iolved  as  above,  not  to  remove,  yet  I  built 
me  a  litUe  kind  of  a  bowei^  and  surroimded 
it  at  a  distance  with  a  strong  fence,  being  a 
doable  hedge,  as  high  as  I  could  reach,  well 
staked,  and  fflled  between  with  brushwood  ; 


and  here  I  lay  very  secure,  sometimes  ^o  ox 
three  nights  together,  always  going  over  it 
with  a  ladder  as  before ;  so  that  I  fiincied 
now  I  had  my  country  house  and  my  sea- 
coast  house.  And  this  work  took  me  up  to 
the  banning  of  August. 

I  had  but  newly  finiahed  my  fence  and  be- 
gun to  enjoy  my  labor,  when  the  rains  came 
on,  and  made  me  stick  close  to  my  first  habi- 
tation. For  though  I  had  made  me  a  tent 
like  the  other,  with  a  piece  of  a  sail,  and 
spread  it  very  well,  yet  I  had  not  the  shelter 
of  a  hiU  to  keep  me  from  storms,  nor  a  cave 
behind  me  to  retreat  into  when  the  rains 
were  extraordinary. 

About  the  beginning  of  August,  as  I  said, 
I  had  finished  my  bower  and  begun  to  enjoy 
myaelf.  The  3d  of  August  I  found  the 
grapes  I  had  hung  up  were  perfectly  dried, 
and,  indeed,  Avere  excellent  good  raisins  of 
the  sun  ;  so  I  began  to  take  them  down  from 
the  trees,  and  it  was  very  happy  that  I  did 
so,  for  the  rains  which  followed  would  have 
spoiled  them,  and  I  had  lost  the  best  part  of 
my  winter  food,  for  I  had  above  two  hun- 
dred large  bunches  of  theuL  No  sooner  had 
I  taken  them  all  down,  and  carried  most  of 
them  home  to  my  cave,  but  it  began  to  rain, 
and  from  hence,  which  was  the  14th  of  Au- 
gust, it  rained  more  or  leas  every  day  tiU  the 
middle  of  October ;  and  sometimes  so  vio- 
lently that  I  could  not  stir  out  of  my  cave 
for  several  days. 

In  this  season  I  was  much  surprised  with 
the  increase  of  my  £amily.  I  had  been  con- 
ceriked  for  the  loss  of  one  of  my  cats,  which 
ran  away  from  me,  or  as  I  thought  had  been 
dead,  and  I  heard  no  more  tale  or  tidings  of 
her  till,  to  my  astonishment,  she  came  home 
about  the  end  of  August  with  three  kittens  1 
This  was  the  more  strange  to  me  because, 
though  I  had  killed  a  wild-cat,  as  I  called  it, 
with  my  gun,  yet  I  thought  it  was  a  quite 
different  kind  from  our  European  cats ;  yet 
the  young  cats  were  the  same  kind  of 
house  breed  like  the  old  one  ;  and  both  my 
cats  being  females,  I  thought  it  very  strange. 
But  from  these  three  cats  I  afterwards  came 
to  be  so  pestered  with  cats  that  I  was  forced 
to  kill  them  Uke  vermin  or  wild  beasts,  and 
to  drive  them  from  my  house  as  much  as 
possible. 

From  the  14th  of  August  to  the  26th  in- 
cessant rain,  so  that  I  could  not  stir,  and  was 
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how  Teiy  caieful  not  to  be  much  wet  Ifi 
this  confinement  I  began  to  be  straitened  for 
food,  but  venturing  out  twice,  I  one  day 
kill^  a  goat,  and  the  last  day,  which  was 
the  26th,  found  a  very  large  tortoise,  which 
was  a  treat  to  me ;  and  my  food  was  regu- 
lated thus  :  I  ate  a  bunch  of  raisins  for 
my  breakfiEut,  a  piece  of  the  goafs  flesh  or  of 
the  turtle  for  my  dinner  broiled,  —  for  to  my 
great  misfortime  I  had  no  vessel  to  boil  or 
stew  anything,  —  and  two  or  three  of  the 
turtle's  eggs  for  my  supper. 

During  this  confinement  in  my  cover  by 
the  rain,  I  worked  daily  two  or  three  hours 
at  enlarging  my  cave,  and  by  degrees  worked 
it  on  towards  one  side  till  I  came  to  the  out- 
aide  of  the  hfU,  and  made  a  door  or  way  out, 
which  came  beyond  my  fence  or  wall,  and  so 
I  came  in  and  out  this  way.  But  I  was  not 
perfectly  easy  at  lying  so  open  ;  for  as  I  had 
managed  myself  before,  I  was  in  a  perfect 
enclosure,  whereas  now  I  thought  I  lay  ex- 
posed and  open  for  anything  to  come  in  upon 
me.  And  yet  I  could  not  perceive  that  there 
was  any  living  thing  to  fear,  the  biggest  crea- 
ture that  I  had  yet  seen  upon  the  island  be- 
ing a  goat. 

September  tke  20th,  I  was  now  come  to  the 
unhappy  anniversary  of  my  landing.  I  cast 
up  the  notches  on  my  post,  and  found  I  had 
been  on  shore  365  days.  I  kept  this  day  as 
a  solemn  fast,  setting  it  apart  to  religious  ex- 
ercise, prostrating  myself  on  the  ground  with 
the  most  serious  humiliation,  confessing  my 
sins  to  God,  acknowledging  his  righteous 
judgments  upon  me,  and  praying  to  him  to 
have  mercy  on  me  through  Jesus  Christ. 
And  having  not  tasted  the  least  refreshment 
for  twelve  hours,  even  till  the  going  down  of 
the  sun,  I  then  ate  a  biscuit  cdse  and  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  and  went  to  bed^  finiahing 
the  day  as  I  began  it 

I  had  all  this  time  observed  no  Sabbath 
day  ;  for  as  at  first  I  had  no  sense  of  religion 
upon  my  mind,  I  had  after  some  time  omitted 
to  distinguish  the  weeks  by  making  a  longer 
notch  than  ordinary  for  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  so  did  not  really  know  what  any  of  the 
days  were.  But  now,  having  cast  up  the 
days  as  above,  I  found  I  had  been  there  a 
year;  so  I  divided  it  into  weeks,  and  set 
apart  every  seventh  day  for  a  Sabbath  ; 
though  I  found  at  the  end  of  my  account  I 
had  lost  a  day  or  two  in  my  reckoning. 


A  little  after  this  my  ink  began  to  fail 
me,  and  so  I  contented  myself  to  use  it 
more  sparingly,  and  to  write  down  only  the 
most  remarkable  events  of  my  life,  without 
continuing  a  daily  memorandum  of  other 
things. 

The  rainy  season  and  the  dry  season  began 
now  to  appear  r^;ular  to  me  ;  and  I  learned 
to  divide  them,  so  as  to  provide  for  them 
accordingly.  But  I  bought  all  my  experi- 
ence before  I  had  it ;  and  this  I  am  going 
to  relate  was  one  of  the  most  discouraging 
experiments  that  I  made  at  alL  I  have 
mentioned  that  I  had  saved  the  few  ears 
of  barley  and  rice  which  I  had  so  surpris- 
ingly found  springing  up,  as  I  thought 
of  themselves,  and  believe  there  were 
about  thirty  stalks  of  rice,  and  about 
twenty  of  barley.  And  now  I  thought  it 
a  proper  time  to  sow  it  after  the  rains^ 
the  Sim  being  in  its  southe^i  position  going 
from  me. 

Accordingly  I  dug  up  a  pieoe  of  ground 
as  well  as  I  could  with  my  wooden  spade, 
and  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  I  sowed 
my  grain ;  but  as  I  was  sowing  it  casually 
occurred  to  my  thoughts  that  I  would  not 
sow  it  all  at  first,  because  I  did  not  know 
when  was  the  proper  time  for  it,  so  I  sowed 
about  two  thirds  of  the  seed,  leaving  about 
a  handful  of  each. 

It  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  afterwards 
that  I  did  so,  for  not  one  grain  of  that  I 
sowed  this  time  came  to  anything ;  for  the 
dry  months  following,  the  earth  having  had 
no  rain  after  the  seed  was  sown,  it  had  no 
moisture  to  assist  its  growth,  and  never 
came  up  at  all  till  the  wet  season  had  ccxne 
again;  and  then  it  grew  as  if  it  had  been 
but  newly  sown. 

Finding  my  first  seed  did  not  grow,  which 
I  easily  imagined  was  by  the  drought,  I 
sought  for  a  moister  piece  of  ground  to  make 
another  trial  in ;  and  I  dug  up  a  pieoe  of 
ground  near  my  new  bower,  and  sowed  the 
rest  of  my  seed  in  February,  a  little  before 
the  vernal  equinox;  and  this,  having  the 
rainy  months  of  March  and  April  to  water 
it,  sprung  up  very  pleasantly,  and  yielded  a 
very  good  crop.  But  having  part  of  the 
seed  left  only,  and  not  daring  to  sow  all 
that  I  had,  I  had  but  a  small  quantity  at 
last,  my  whole  crop  not  amounting  to  above 
half  a  peck  of  each  kind. 
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Bat  by  this  ezperimexit  I  was  made  master 
of  mj  busiiieaB,  and  knew  exactly  when  the 
piroper  season  was  to  sow ;  and  that  I  might 
trptd  two  seed-times  and  two  harvests 
ewrj  year. 

While  this  com  was  growing  I  made  a 
little  dJsooTCty,  which  was  of  use  to  me 
ifterwaids.  As  soon  as  the  rains  were  over 
and  the  weather  hefpsx  to  settle,  which  was 
aixmt  the  month  of  November,  I  made  a 
Tint  up  the  country  to  my  bower,  where, 
though  I  had  not.  been  some  months,  yet  I 
fomfl  all  things  just  as  I  left  them.  The 
drde,  or  double  hedge,  that  I  had  made  was 
not  oDly  firm  and  entire,  but  the  stakes, 
vhkh  I  had  cut  out  of  some  trees  that  grew 
theresbonts,  were  all  shot  out  and  grown 
with  long  branches,  as  much  as  a  willow- 
tree  asoally  ahoots  the  first  year  after  lop- 
pbg  its  head.  I  could  not  tell  what  tree  to 
esll  it  that  these  stakes  were  cut  from.  I 
TBS  surprised  and  yet  very  well  pleased  to 
see  the  young  trees  grow ;  and  I  pruned 
them,  and  led  them  up  to  grow  em  much 
alike  as  I  could ;  and  it  is  scarce  credible 
how  beautiful  a  ^gaxe  they  grew  into  in 
three  yean.  So  that,  though  the  hedge 
made  a  circle  of  about  twenty-five  yards  in 
diameter,  yet  the  trees  (such  I  might  now 
call  them)  soon  covered  it ;  and  it  was  a 
complete  shade,  sufficient  to  lodge  under  all 
the  diy  season. 

This  made  me  resolve  to  cut  some  more 
stakes,  and  make  me  a  hedge  like  this  in  a 
lemicnde  roond  my  wall,  —  I  mean  that  of 
my  first  dwelling,  —  whith  I  did  ;  and  pla- 
eing  the  trees  or  stakes  in  a  double  row,  at 
aboot  eight  yards'  distance  from  my  first 
fence,  th^  grew  presently,  and  were  at  first 
t  fine  cover  to  my  habitation,  and  afterwards 
served  as  a  defence  also,  as  I  shall  observe 
m  its  order. 

I  foimd  now  that  the  seasons  of  the  year 
mif^t  generally  be  divided,  not  into  summer 
ud  winter,  as  in  Europe,  but  into  the  rainy 
seasons  and  the  dry  seasons,  which  were 
generally  thus :  — 

^^Jf^^'  1  Rainy, -the  mm  being  then  on 
Hrffi^        J     «r  near  the  Bqninox. 
HalfAprfl, 

June, 
July, 
HatfAnsntt, 


Dry, — the  son  behig  then  to  the 
north  of  the  Line. 


HalfOctober,      J     <^^^>^ 
Half  October,     "j 

November,     D^y^^the  snn  being  then  to 

?~**"**"'   r    the  south  of  the  line. 
January, 

Half  February,   j 

The  rainy  season  sometimes  held  longer 
or  shorter,  as  the  winds  happened  to  blow, 
but  this  was  the  general  observation  I  made. 
After  I  had  found,  by  experience,  the  ill 
consequence  of  being  abroad  in  the  rain,  I 
took  care  to  furnish  myself  with  provisions 
beforehand,  that  I  might  not  be  obliged  to 
go  out ;  and  I  sat  within  doors  as  much  as 
possible  during  the  wet  months. 

In  this  time  I  found  much  employment 
(and  very  suitable  also  to  the  time),  for  I 
found  great  occasion  of  many  things  which  I 
had  no.  way  to  furnish  myself  with  but  by 
hard  labor  and  constant  application ;  par- 
ticularly I  tried  many  ways  to  make  myself 
a  basket,  but  all  the  twigs  I  could  get  for 
the  purpose  proved  so  brittle  that  they  would 
do  nothing.  It  proved  of  excellent  advan- 
tage to  me  now,  that  when  I  was  a  boy  I 
used  to  take  great  delight  in  standing  at  a 
basket-maker's.in  the  town  where  my  father 
lived  to  see  them  make  their  wicker-ware  ; 
and  being,  as  boys  usually  are,  very  officious 
to  help,  and  a  great  observer  of  the  manner 
how  ^ey  worked  those  things,  and  some- 
times lending  a  hand,  I  had  by  this  means 
full  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  it,  that  I 
wanted  nothing  but  the  materials,  when  it 
came  into  my  mind  that  the  twigs  of  that 
tree  from  whence  I  cut  my  stakes  that  grew 
might  possibly  be  as  tough  as  the  sallows 
and  willows  and  osiers  in  England,  and  I 
resolved  to  tty. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  I  went  to  my 
country  house,  as  I  called  it,  and  cutting 
some  of  the  smaller  twigs,  I  found  them  to 
my  purpose  as  much  as  I  could  desire ; 
whereupon  I  came  the  next  time  prepared 
with  a  hatchet  to  cut  down  a  quantity,  which 
I  soon  foimd,  for  there  was  great  plenty  of 
them.  These  I  set  up  to  dry  within  my  circle 
or  hedge,  and  when  they  were  fit  for  use  I 
carried  (hem  to  my  cave,  and  here,  during 
the  next  season,  I  employed  myself  in  mak- 
ing, as  well  as  I  could,  a  great  many  baskets, 
both  to  cany  earth,  or  to  cany  or  lay  up 
I  anything  as  I  had  occasion ;  and  though  I 
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did  not  fmisli  them  very  handflomel j,  yet  I 
iaade  them  sufficiently  servioeable  for  my 
purpose ;  and  thus  afterwards  I  took  caie 
never  to  be  without  them.  And  as  my 
Iricker-ware  decayed  I  made  more ;  espe- 
cially I  made  strong  deep  baskets  to  place 
my  com  in  instead  of  sacks,  when  I  should 
come  to  have  any  quantity  of  it. 

Having  mastered  this  difficulty^  and  em- 
ployed a  world  of  time  about  it,  I  bestirred 
myself  to  see  if  possible  how  to  supply  two 
wants.  I  had  no  vessels  to  hold  anything 
that  was  liquid  except  two  runlets,  which 
were  almost  full  of  rum,  and  some  glass  bot- 
tles, some  of  the  common  size,  and  others, 
which  were  case-bottles,  square,  for  the  hold- 
ijig  of  water,  spirits,  &c  I  had  not  so  much 
as  a  pot  to  boil  anything,  except  a  great 
kettle,  which  I  saved  out  of  the  ship,  and 
which  was  too  big  for  such  use  as  I  desired, 
—  namely,  to  make  broth,  and  stew  a  bit  of 
meat  by  itself.  The  second  thing  I  would 
fain  have  had  was  a  tobacco-pipe,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  me  to  make  one ;  however,  I 
found  a  contrivance  for  that  too  at  last. 

I  employed  myself  in  planting  my  second 
row  of  stakes  or  piles,  and  in  this  wicker- 
working  all  the  summer  or  dry  season,  when 
another  business  took  me  up  more  time  than 
it  could  be  imagined  I  could  spare. 

I  mentioned  before  that  I  had  a  great 
mind  to  see  the  whole  island,  and  that  I  had 
travelled  up  the  brook,  and  so  on  to  where  I 
built  my  bower,  and  where  I  had  an  opening 
quite  to  the  sea  on  the  other  side  of  tiie  isl- 
and. I  now  resolved  to  travel  quite  across 
to  the  sea-shore  on  that  side ;  so  taking  my 
gun,  a  hatchet,  and  my  dog,  and  a  larger 
quantity  of  powder  and  shot  than  usual,  with 
two  bispuit  cakes,  and  a  great  bunch  of  raisins 
in  my  pouch  for  my  store,  I  began  my  jour- 
ney. When  I  had  passed  the  vale  where  my 
bower  stood  as  above,  I  came  within  view  of 
the  sea  to  the  west,  and  it  being  a  very  clear 
day  I  fairly  descried  land,  whether  an  island 
or  a  continent  I  could  not  tell ;  but  it  lay 
very  high,  extending  from  the  west  to  the 
west-southwest,  at  a  very  great  distance.  By 
my  guess  it  could  not  be  less  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  leagues  off. 

I  could  not  tell  what  part  of  the  world 
this  might  be,  otherwise  than  that  I  knew  it 
must  be  part  of  America,  and,  as  I  concluded 
by  all  my  observationfl^  must  be  near  the 


Spanish  dominions ;  and  perhaps  wss  all  in- 
habited by  savages,  where,  if  I  should  -have 
landed,  I  had  been  in  a  worse  condition  thaa 
I  was  now ;  and  therefore  I  acquiesced  in 
the  dispositions  of  Providence,  which  I  b^ 
gan  now  to  own  and  to  believe  ordered  evoy- 
thing  for  the  best ;  I  say  I  quieted  my  mind 
with  this,  and  left  afflicting  myself  with 
fruitless  wishes  of  being  there. 

Besides,  after  some  pause  upon  this  affair, 
I  considered  that  if  this  land  was  the  Span- 
ish coast,  I  should  certainly,  one  time  or 
other,  see  some  vessel  pass  or  repass  one  way 
or  other ;  but  if  not,  tiien  it  was  the  savage 
coast  between  the  Spanish  country  and  the 
Brazils,  which  are  indeed  the  worst  of  sav- 
ages, for  they  are  cannibalH,  or  men-eaters^ 
and  £ul  not  to  murder  and  devour  all  the 
human  bodies  that  fall  into  their  hands. 

With  these  considerations  I  walked  very 
leisurely  forward.  I  found  that  side  of  the 
island  where  I  now  was  much  pleasanter 
than  mine  ;  the  open  or  savanna  fields  sweet, 
adorned  with  flowers  and  grass,  and  full  of 
very  fine  woods.  I  saw  abundance  of  par- 
rots, and  fain  I  would  have  caught  one,  if 
possible,  to  have  kept  it  to  be  tame,  and 
taught  it  to  speak  to  me.  I  did,  after  some 
painstaking,  catch  a  young  parrot^  for  I 
knocked  it  down  with  a  stick,  and  having 
recovered  it  I  brought  it  home  ;  but  it  was 
some  years  before  I  could  make  him  speak. 
However,  at  last  I  taught  him  to  call  me  by 
my  name  very  fiimiliarly.  But  the  accident 
that  followed,  though  it  be  a  trifle,  will  be 
very  diverting  in  its  place. 

I  was  exceedingly  diverted  with  this  jour- 
ney. I  found  in  the  low  grounds  hares,  as  I 
thought  them  to  be,  and  foxes ;  but  they  dif- 
fered greatly  from  all  the  other  kinds  I  had 
met  with,  nor  could  I  satisfy  myself  to  eat 
them,  though  I  killed  severaL  But  I  had 
no  need  to  be  venturous,  for  I  had  no  want 
of  food,  and  of  that  which  was  very  good 
too  ;  especially  these  three  sorts,  namely, 
goats,  pigeons,  and  turtle  or  tortoise,  which, 
added  to  my  grapes,  Leadenhall  Market 
could  not  have  furnished  a  table  bHter  thaa 
I  in  proportion  to  the  company.  And 
though  my  case  was  deplorable  enough,  yet 
I  had  great  cause  for  thankfulness,  and  that 
I  was  not  driven  to  any  extremities  for  food, 
but  rather  plenty,  even  to  dainties. 

I  never  travelled  in  this  journey  above 
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two  mfles  outri^t  in  a  day,  or  thereabouts. 
But  I  took  80  many  tomB  and  returns  to  see 
what  discoveries  I  oould  make,  that  I  ckme 
WMiy  enough  to  the  place  where  I  resolved 
to  at  down  for  all  night ;  and  then  I  either 
reposed  myself  in  a  tree,  or  surrounded  my- 
idf  with  a  row  of  stakes  set  upright  in  the 
groaud,  either  from  one  tree  to  another,  or 
80  as  no  wild  creature  could  come  at  me 
without  waking  me. 

As  soon  as  I  came  to  the  sea-shore  I  was 
•uprised  to  see  that  I  had  taken  up  my  lot 
on  the  worst  side  of  the  island ;  for  here,  in- 
deed, the  shore  was  covered  with  innumer- 
able turtles,  whereas  on  the  other  side  I  had 
found  but  three  in  a  year  and  a  half.  Here 
was  also  an  infinite  number  of  fowls  of  many 
kinds ;  some  which  I  had  seen,  and  some 
which  I  had  not  seen  before,  —  and  many  of 
than  very  good  meat^ — but  such  as  I  loiew 
luyfc  the  names  of,  except  those  caUed  pen- 
guins. 

I  conld  have  shot  as  many  as  I  pleased, 
hnt  was  yery  sparing  of  my  powder  and 
■hot,  and  therefore  had  more  mind  to  kill  a 
ahe-goat  if  I  could,  which  I  could  better 
feed  on  ;  and  though  there  were  many  goats 
here,  more  than  on  my  side  the  island,  yet 
it  was  with  much  more  difficulty  that  I 
conld  come  near  them,  the  country  being  flat 
and  even,  and  they  saw  me  much  sooner 
than  when  I  was  on  the  hilL 

I  confess  this  side  of  the  country  was 
moeh  pleasanter  than  mine ;  but  yet  I  had 
not  the  least  inclination  to  remove,  for  as  I 
was  fixed  in  my  habitation  it  became  natural 
to  me,  and  I  seined  all  the  while  I  was  here 
to  be  as  it  were  upon  a  journey,  and  from 
home.  Howeyer,  I  traveUed  along  the  shore 
of  the  sea  towards  the  east,  I  suppose  about 
twelve  miles ;  and  then,  setting  up  a  great 
pole  upon  the  shore  for  a  mark,  I  concluded 
I  would  go  home  again,  and  that  the  next 
joomey  I  took  should  be  on  the  other  side 
of  the  island,  east  from  my  dwelling,  and  so 
loond  till  I  came  to  my  post  again ;  of 
which  in  its  place. 

I  took  another  way  to  come  back  than  that 
I  went,  thinking  I  could  easUy  keep  all  the 
island  so  much  in  my  view  that  I  could  not 
inisa  finding  my  first  dwelling  by  viewing 
the  country.  But  I  found  myself  mistaken ; 
Ux  being  come  about  two  or  three  miles,  I 
found  myself  descended  into  a  very  laige 


valley,  but  so  surrounded  with  hills,  and 
those  hills  covered  with  wood,  that  I  could 
not  see  which  was  my  way  by  any  direction 
but  that  of  the  sun,  nor  even  then,  unless  I 
knew  very  well  the  position  of  the  sun  at 
that  time  of  the  day. 

It  happened,  to  my  further  misfortune, 
that  the  weather  proved  hazy  for  three  or 
four  days  while  I  was  in  thk  valley  ;  and 
not  being  able  to  see  the  sun,  I  wandered 
about  very  uncomfortably,  and  at  last  was 
obliged  to  find  out  the  seaside,  look  for  my 
post,  and  come  back  the  same  way  I  went. 
And  then  by  easy  journeys  I  turned  home- 
ward, the  weather  being  exceeding  hot,  and 
my  gun,  ammunition,  hatchet,  and  other 
things,  very  heavy. 

In  this  journey  my  dog  surprised  a  young 
kid  and  seized  upon  it,  and  I,  running  in  to 
take  hold  of  it,  caught  it,  and  saved  it  alive 
from  the  dog.  I  had  a  great  mind  to  bring 
it  home  if  I  could ;  for  I  had  often  been 
musing  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
get  a  kid  or  two,  and  so  raise  a  breed  of 
tame  goats  which  might  supply  me  when  my 
powder  and  shot  should  be  all  spent 

I  made  a  collar  to  this  little  creature,  and 
with  a  string  which  I  made  of  some  rope- 
yarn  which  I  always  carried  about  me,  I  led 
him  along,  though  with  some  difficulty,  till 
I  came  to  my  bower,  and  there  I  enclosed 
him  and  left  him  ;  for  I  was  yery  impatient 
to  be  at  home,  from  whence  I  had  been  ab- 
sent above  a  month. 

I  cannot  express  what  a  satisfaction  it  was 
to  me  to  come  into  my  old  hutch  and  lie 
down  in  my  hammock-bed.  This  little 
wandering  journey,  without  settled  place  of 
abode,  had  been  so  unpleasant  to  me,  that 
my  own  house,  as  I  called  it  to  myself,  was 
a  perfect  settlement  to  me  compared  to  that ; 
and  it  rendered  eveiything  about  me  so  com- 
fortable that  I  resolved  I  would  never  go  a 
great  w|iy  from  it  again  while  it  should  be 
my  lot  to  stay  on  the  island. 

I  reposed  myself  here  a  week,  to  rest  and 
regale  myself  after  my  long  journey  ;  during 
which  most  of  the  time  was  taken  up  in  the 
weighty  aflfair  of  making  a  cage  for  my  poll, 
which  began  now  to  be  a  mere  domestic,  and 
to  be  mighty  well  acquainted  with  me. 
Then  I  began  to  think  of  the  poor  kid  which 
I  had  penned  in  within  my  little  circle,  and 
resolved  to  go  and  fetch  it  home  or  give  it 
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some  food.  Accoidingly  I  went,  and  found 
it  where  I  left  it,  for,  indeed,  it  could  not 
get  out,  but  almost  starved  for  want  of  food. 
I  went  and  cut  boughs  of  trees,  and  branches 
of  such  shrubs  as  I  could  find,  and  threw  it 
over ;  and  having  fed  it,  I  tied  it  as  I  did 
beloKe,  to  lead  it  away.  But  it  was  so  tame 
with  benig  hungry  that  I  had  no  need  to 
have  tied  it,  for  it  ioUowed  me  like  a  dog  ; 
and  as  I  continually  fed  it»  the  creature 
became  so  loving,  so  gentle,  and  so  laid,  that 
it  became  irom  that  time  one  of  my  dom«- 
tics  also,  and  would  never  leave  afterwards. 

The  rainy  season  of  the  autumnal' equinox 
was  now  come,  and  1  kept  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember in  the  same  solemn  manner  as  before  ; 
being  the  anniversary  of  my  landing  on  the 
island,  having  now  been  there  two  years,  and 
no  more  prospect  of  being  delivered  than  the 
first  day  I  came  there.  I  spent  the  whole 
day  in  humble  and  thankful  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  many  wonderful  mercies  which 
my  solitary  condition  was  attended  with,  and 
without  which  it  might  have  been  infinitely 
more  miserable.  I  gave  humble  and  hearty 
thanks  that  God  had  been  pleased  to  discover 
to  me  even  that  it  was  possible  I  might  be 
more  happy  in  this  solitary  condition  than  I 
should  have  been  in  a  liberty  of  society  and 
in  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world  ;  that  he 
could  fully  make  up  to  me  the  deficiencies  of 
my  solitary  state,  and  the  want  of  human 
society,  by  his  presence  and  the  communica- 
tions of  his  grace  to  my  soul,  supporting, 
comforting,  and  encouraging  me  to  depend 
upon  his  providence  here,  and  hope  for  his 
eternal  presence  hereafter. 

It  was  now  that  I  began  sensibly  to  feel 
how  much  more  happy  this  life  I  now  led 
was,  with  all  its  miserable  circumstances, 
than  the  wicked,  cursed,  abominable  life  I 
led  all  the  past  part  of  my  days.  And  now 
I  changed  both  my  sorrows  and  my  joys ; 
my  very  desires  altered,  my  affections  ^hanged 
their  gusts,  and  my  delights  were  perfectly 
new  from  what  they  were  at  my  first  coming, 
or  indeed  for  the  two  years  past 

Before,  as  I  walked  about,  either  on  my 
hunting  or  for  viewing  the  country,  the 
anguish  of  my  soul  at  my  condition  would 
break  out  upon  me  on  a  sudden,  and  my  very 
heart  would  die  within  me  to  think  of  the 
woods,  the  mountains,  the  deserts,  I  was  in, 
and  how  I  was  a  prisoner  locked  up  with 


the  eternal  bars  and  bolts  of  the  ocean,  in  an 
uninhabited  wilderness,  without  redemption. 
In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  composures  of 
my  mind  this  would  break  out  upon  me  like 
a  storm,  and  make  me  wring  my  hands  and 
weep  like  a  child.  Sometimes  it  would  take 
me  in  the  middle  of  my  work  ;  and  I  would 
immediately  sit  down  and  sigh,  and  look 
upon  the  ground  for  an  hour  or  two  together, 
^d  this  was  still  worse  to  me  ;  for  if  I  could 
burst  out  into  tears  or  vent  myself  by  words  it 
would  go  off,  and  thegzief^  having  exhausted 
itself,  would  abate. 

But  now  I  b^an  to  emciBe  n^adf  wkh. 
new  thoughts.  I  daily  read  the  Word  of 
God,  and  applied  all  the  comforts  of  it  to  my 
present  state.  One  morning,  being  very  sad, 
I  opened  the  Bible  upon  these  words :  ^  I 
will  never,  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee." 
Immediately  it  occurred  that  these  words 
were  to  me.  Why  else  should  they  be 
directed  in  such  a  manner,  just  at  the 
moment  when  I  was  mourning  over  my  con- 
dition as  one  forsaken  of  Gk>d  and  man! 
"  Well,  then,"  said  I,  "  if  God  does  not  fbrw 
sake  me,  of  what  ill  consequence  can  it  be, 
or  what  matters  it,  though  the  world  should 
all  forsake  me,  seeing,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I 
had  all  the  world,  and  should  lose  the  £etvor 
and  blessing  of  God,  there  would  be  no 
comparison  in  the  loss  ? " 

From  this  moment  I  began  to  conclude  in 
my  mind  that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  be  more 
happy  in  this  forsaken,  solitary  condition, 
than  it  was  probable  I  should  ever  have  been 
in  any  other  particular  state  in  the  w^orld ;  and 
with  this  thought  I  was  going  to  give  thanks 
to  God  for  bringing  me  to  this  place.  I 
know  not  what  it  was,  but  something  shocked 
my  mind  at  that  thought,  and  I  durst  not 
speak  the  words.  "  How  canst  thou  be  such 
a  hypocrite,"  said  I,  even  audibly,  "  to  pre- 
tend to  be  thankful  for  a  condition  which, 
however  thou  mayst  endeavor  to  be  eon- 
tented  with,  thou  wouldst  rather  pray  heartily 
to  be  delivered  from  ? "  So  I  stopped  there. 
But  though  I  could  not  say  I  thimked  God 
for  being  there,  yet  I  sincerely  gave  thanks 
to  Gk)d  for  opening  my  eyes,  by  whatever 
affiicting  providences,  to  see  the  former  con- 
dition of  my  life,  and  to  mourn  for  my 
wickedness,  and  repent  I  never  opened  ibs 
Bible  or  shut  it  but  my  very  soul  within 
me  blessed  God  for  directing  my  friend  in 
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Soigliiid,  without  any  older  of  mine,  to  -pack. 
it  up  among  my  goods,  and  for  anftiBting  me 
tfterwaidB  to  saye  it  out  of  the  wreck  of  the 
ahipi 

Thm,  and  in  this  disposition  of  mind,  I 
be^my  thiid  year.  And  though  I  have 
not  given  the  reader  the  trouble  of  so  partic- 
ular account  of  my  works  this  year  as  the 
fiist,  yet  in  general  it  may  be  observed  that 
I  was  very  seldom  idle,  but  having  regularly 
divided  my  time  according  to  the  several 
daily  employments  that  were  before  me,  — 
such  aa,  first,  my  duty  to  Qod  and  the  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  which  I  constantly  set 
apart  some  time  for  thrice  every  day ;  sec- 
(Hidly,  the  going  abroad  with  my  gun  for 
food,  which  generaUy  took  me  up  three 
hoan  in  every  morning  when  it  did  not  rain  ; 
thiidly,  the  ordering,  curing,  preserving,  and 
cooking  what  I  had  killed  or  caught  for  my 
apply,  —  these  took  up  great  part  of  the 
day.  Also  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  was  in  the 
lenith,  the  violeDce  of  the  heat  was  too  great 
to  stir  out,  so  that  about  four  hours  in  the 
evening  was  all  the  time  I  could  be  supposed 
to  work  in  ;  with  this  exception,  that  some- 
times 1  changed  my  hours  of  hunting  and 
working,  and  went  to  work  in  the  morning 
aod  abroad  with  my  gun  in  the  afternoon. 

To  this  short  time  allowed  for  labor  I  de- 
sire may  be  added  the  exceeding  laboriousness 
oi  my  work,  —  the  many  hours  which,  for 
^njkt  of  tools,  want  of  help,  and  want  of 
■kill,  everything  I  did  took  out  my  time. 
For  example,  I  was  full  two-and-forty  days 
making  me  a  board  for  a  long  shelf  which  I 
wanted  in  my  cave  ;  whereas,  two  sawyers, 
with  their  tools  and  a  saw-pit,  would  have 
cot  six  of,  them  out  of  the  same  tree  in  half  a 
day. 

My  case  was  this :  It  was  to  be  a  large 
tree  which  was  to  be  cut  down,  because  my 
hosrd  was  to  be  a  broad  one.  This  tree  I 
was  three  days  a  cutting  down,  and  two 
more  cutting  off  the  boughs,  and  reducing  it 
to  a  log,  or  piece  of  timber.  With  inexpres- 
sible hacking  and  hewing  I  reduced  both  the 
■ides  of  it  into  chips,  till  it  began  to  be  light 
enough  to  move  ;  then  I  turned  it,  and  made 
one  aide  of  it  smooth  and  flat  as  a  board  £K>m 
end  to  end ;  then,  tuming  that  side  downward, 
eat  the  other  side,  till  1  brought  the  plank 
to  be  about  three  inches  thicl^  and  smooth 


on  both  sides.  Any  one  may  judge  tiia 
labor  of  my  hands  in  such  a  piece  of  work  ; 
but  labor  and  patience  carried  me  through 
that  and  many  other  things.  I  only  observe 
this  in  particular,  to  show  the  reason  why  so 
much  of  my  time  went  away  with  so  little 
work,  namely,  that  what  might  be  a  little  to 
be  done  with  help  and  tools,  was  a  vast 
labor  and  required  a  prodigious  time  to  do 
alone  and  by  hand. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  with  patience 
and  labor  I  went  through  many  things  ; 
and,  indeed,  everything  that  my  circum- 
stances made  necessary  to  me  to  do,  as  will 
appear  by  what  follows.  I  was  now  —  in 
the  months  of  November  and  December — 
expecting  my  crop  of  barley  and  rice.  The 
ground  I  had  manured  or  dug  up  for  them 
was  not  great ;  for,  as  I  observed,  my  seed 
of  each  was  not  above  the  quantity  of  half  a 
peck,  for  I  had  lost  one  whole  crop  by  sow- 
ing in  the  dry  season.  But  now  my  crop 
promised  very  well,  when  on  a  sudden  I 
found  I  was  in  danger  of  losing  it  all  again 
by  enemies  of  several  sorts,  which  it  was 
scarce  possible  to  keep  from  it :  as,  first,  the 
goats  and  wild  creatures  which  I  called 
hares,  which,  tasting  the  sweetness  of  the 
blade,  lay  in  it  night  and  day  as  soon  as  it 
came  up,  and  ate  it  so  close  that  it  could  get 
no  time  to  shoot  up  into  stalk.  This  I  saw 
no  remedy  for  but  by  making  an  enclosure 
about  it  with  a  hedge  ;  which  I  did  with  a 
great  deal  of  toil,  and  the  more  because  it 
required  speed.  However,  as  my  arable 
land  was  but  small,  suited  to  my  crop,  I  got 
it  totally  well  fenced  in  about  three  weeks' 
time  ;  and  shooting  some  of  the  creatures  in 
the  daytime,  I  set  my  dog  to  guard  it  in 
the^  night,  t3ring  him  up  to  a  stake  at  the 
gate,  where  he  would  stand  and  bark  all 
night  long.  So  in  a  little  time  the  enemies 
forsook  the  place,  and  the  com  grew  very 
strong  and  well,  and  began  to  ripen  apace. 

But  as  the  beasts  ruined  me  before  while 
my  com  was  in  the  blade,  so  the  birds  were 
as  likely  to  ruin  me  now  when  it  was  in  the 
ear  ;  for,  going  along  by  the  place  to  see  how 
it  throve,  I  saw  my  little  crop  surroimded 
with  fowls  of  I  know  not  how  many  sorts, 
which  stood  as  it  were  watching  till  I  should 
be  gone.  I  immediately  let  fly  among  them, 
for  I  always  had  my  gun  with  me.  I  had 
no  sooner  shot  but  there  rose  up  a  little 
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dond  of  fowlB,  which  I  had  not  seen  at  all, 
from  among  the  com  itself.   ■ 

This  touched  me  sensibly,  for  I  foresaw 
that  in  a  few  days  they  would  devour  all  my 
hopes ;  that  I  should  be  starved,  and  never 
be  able  to  raise  a  crop  at  all :  and  what  to  do 
I  could  not  telL  However,  I  resolved  npt  to 
lose  my  com,  if  possible,  though  I  should 
watch  it  night  and  day.  In  the  first  place,  I 
went  among  it  to  see  what  damage  was 
already  done  ;  and  found  they  had  failed  a 
good  deal  of  it,  but  that,  as  it  was  yet  too 
green  for  them,  the  loss  was  not  so  great  but 
that  the  remainder  was  like  to  be  a  good 
crop  if  it  could  be  saved. 

I  stayed  by  it  to  load  my  gun  ;  «^d  then 
coming  away  I  could  easily  see  the  thieves 
sitting  upon  all  the  t^^es  about  me,  as  if 
they  only  waited  till  I  was  gone  away. 
And  the  event  proved  it  to  be  so ;  for  as  I 
walked  off  as  if  I  was  gone,  I  was  no  sooner 
out  of  their  sight  but  they  dropped  down 
one  by  one  into  the  com  again.  I  was  so 
provoked  that  I  could  not  have  patience  to 
stay  till  more  came  on,  knowing  that  every 
grain  that  they  ate  now  was,  as  it  might  be 
said,  a  peck  loaf  to  me  in  the  consequence  ; 
but  coming  up  to  the  hedge  I  fired  again 
and  killed  three  of  them.  This  was  what  I 
wished  for :  so  I  took  them  up,  and  served 
them  as  we  serve  notorious  thieves  in  Eng- 
land, namely,  hanged  them  in  chains  for 
a  terror  to  others.  It  is  impossible  to  im- 
agine almost  that  this  should  have  such  an 
effect  OS  it  had ;  for  the  fowls  would  not 
only  not  come  at  the  com,  but,  in  short, 
they  forsook  all  that  part  of  the  island,  and 
I  could  never  see  a  bird  near  the  place  as 
long  as  my  scarecrows  hung  there. 

This  I  was  very  glad  of,  you  may  be  sure  ; 
and  about  the  latter  end  of  December,  which 
was  our  second  harvest  of  the  year,  I  reaped 
my  crop.  I  was  sadly  put  to  it  for  a  scythe 
or  a  sickle  to  cut  it  down  ;  and  all  I  could 
do  was  to  make  one  as  well  as  I  could  out  of 
one  of  the  broadswords  or  cutlasses  which  I 
saved  among  the  arms  out  of  the  ship.  How- 
ever as  my  first  crop  was  but  small,  I  had 
no  great  diffictdty  to  cut  it  down.  In  short, 
I  reaped  it  my  way,  for  I  cut  nothing  off  but 
the  ears,  and  carried  it  away  in  a  great  bas- 
ket which  I  had  made,  and  so  mbbed  it  out 
with  my  hands  ;  and  at  the  end  of  all  my 
harvesting  I  found  that  out  of  my  half-peck 


of  seed  I  had  near  two  bushels  of  rice  and 
above  two  bushels  and  a  half  of  barley, — 
that  is  to  say,  by  my  guess,  for  I  had  no 
measure  at  that  time. 

However,  this  was  a  great  enoouragemeiit 
to  me,  and  I  foresaw  that  in  time  it  would 
please  Qod  to  supply  me  with  bread.  And 
yet  here  I  was  perplexed  again  :  for  I  nei- 
ther knew  how  to  grind  or  make  meal  of 
my  com,  or,  indeed,  how  to  dean  it  and 
pifft  it ;  nor,  if  made  into  meal,  how  to 
make  bread  of  it ;  and  if  how  to  make  it, 
yet  I  knew  not  how  to  bake  it  These 
things  being  added  to  my  desire  of  having  a 
good  quantity  for  store,  and  to  secure  a  con- 
stant supply,  I  resolved  not  to  taste  any  of 
this  crop,  but  to  preserve  it  all  for  seed 
against  the  next  season ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  employ  all  my  study  and  hours  of 
working  J  JL>»pli4  thi-W  work  of 
providing  myself  with  com  and  bread. 

It  might  be  truly  said  that  now  I  worked 
for  my  bread.  It  is  a  little  wonderful,  and 
what  I  believe  few  people  have  thought 
much  upon,  namely,  the  strange  multitude 
of  little  things  necessary  in  the  providing, 
producing,  curing,  dressing,  making,  and 
finishing  this  one  article  of  bread.  I  that 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  state  of  nature 
found  this  to  my  daily  diBCouragement,  and 
was  made  more  and  more  sensible  of  it  eveiy 
hour,  even  after  I  had  got  the  first  handfid 
of  seed-com  ;  which,  as  I  have  said,  came 
up  unexpectedly,  and  indeed  to  a  surprise. 

First,  I  had  no  plough  to  turn  up  the 
earth,  no  spade  or  diovd  to  dig  it.  Well, 
this  I  conquered  by  making  a  wooden  spade, 
as  I  observed  before.  But  this  did  my  work 
in  but  a  wooden  manner;  and  though  it 
cost  me  a  great  many  days  to  make  it,  yet 
for  want  of  iron  it  not  only  wore  out  the 
sooner,  but  made  my  work  the  harder,  and 
made  it  be  performed  much  worse.  How- 
ever, this  I  bore  with,  and  was  content  to 
work  it  out  with  patience,  and  bear  with  the 
badness  of  the  performance.  When  the  com 
was  sown  I  had  no  harrow,  but  was  forced 
to  go  over  it  myself,  and  drag  a  great  heavy 
bough  of  a  tree  over  it,  to  scratch  it,  as  it  may 
be  called,  rather  than  rake  or  harrow  it. 

When  it  was  growing  and  grown,  I  have 
observed  already,  how  many  things  I  wanted 
to  fence  it,  secure  it,  mow  or  reap  it,  cure 
and  carry  it  home,  thiaah,  part  it  from  the 
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ehafl^  snd  aave  it  Then  I  wanted  a  mill  to 
grind  it,  sieves  to  dress  it,  yeast  and  salt  to 
make  it  into  bread,  and  an  oven  to  bake  it ; 
and  yet  all  these  things  I  did  without,  as 
shall  be  observed  :  and  yet  the  com  was  an 
inestimable  comfort  and  advantage  to  me 
too.  All  this,  as  I  said,  made  everything 
liborioiis  and  tedious  to  me,  but  that  there 
was  no  help  for,  neither  was  my  time  so 
mnch  loss  to  me,  because,  as  I  had  divided 
it,  a  certain  part  of  it  was  eveiy  day  ap- 
pointed to  these  works.  And  as  I  resolved 
to  use  none  of  the  com  for  bread  till  I  had  a 
greater  quantity  by  me,  I  had  the  next  six 
months  to  apply  myself  wholly  by  labor  and 
invention  to  furnish  myself  with  utensils 
pn^Nsr  for  the  perfomodng  all  the  operations 
necessary  for  the  making  the  com  (when  I 
had  it)  fit  for  my  use. 

Bul^  fiist,  I  was  to  prepare  more  land,  for 
I  had  now  seed  enough  to  sow  above  an  acre 
of  ground.  Before  I  did  this  I  had  a  week's 
work,  at  least  to  make  me  a  spade  ;  which, 
when  it  was  done,  was  but  a  soiiy  one  indeed, 
and  very  heavy,  and  required  double  labor 
to  woric  with  it.  However,  I  went  through 
that,  and  sowed  my  seed  in  two  large  flat 
pieces  of  ground  as  near  my  house  as  I  could 
find  them  to  my  mind,  and  fenced  them  in 
with  a  good  hedge,  the  stakes  of  which  were 
all  cut  of  that  wood  which  I  had  set  before, 
and  knew  it  would  grow  ;  so  that  in  one 
yetfs  time  I  knew  I  should  have  a  quick  or 
living  hedge,  that  would  want  but  little  re- 
pair. This  work  was  not  so  little  as  to  take 
me  up  less  than  three  months,  because  great 
part  of  that  time  was  of  the  wet  season, 
when  I  could  not  go  abroad. 

Within  doors — that  is,  when  it  rained, 
and  I  could  not  go  out  — I  found  employ- 
ment on  the  following  occasions,  always  ob- 
aervbg  that  all  the  while  I  was  at  work  I 
diverted  myself  with  talking  to  my  parrot, 
and  tg^^hing  him  to  speak ;  and  I  quickly 
learned  him  to  know  his  own  name,  and  at 
last  to  speak  it  out  pretty  loud,  —  Poll, 
which  was  the  first  word  I  ever  heard 
spoken  in  the  island  by  any  mouth  but  my 
own.  This,  therefore,  was  not  my  work, 
hot  an  assistant  to  my  work  ;  for  now,  as  I 
aaid,  I  had  a  great  employment  upon  my 
hands,  as  foUows ;  namely,  I  had  long 
■todied  by  some  means  or  other  to  make 
myself  some  earthen  vesselsy  which  indeed  I 


wanted  sorely,  but  knew  not  where  to  come 
at  them.  However,  considering  the  heat  of 
the  climate,  I  did  not  doubt  but  if  I  could 
find  out  any  such  clay,  I  might  botch  up 
some  pot  as  might,  being  dried  in  the  sun, 
be  hard  enough  and  strong  enough  to  bear 
handling,  and  to  hold  anything  that  was  dry 
and  required  to  be  kept  so.  And  as  this 
was  necessary  in  the  preparing  com,  meal, 
&c.,  which  was  the  thing  I  was  upon,  I  re- 
solved to  make  some  as  large  as  I  could,  and 
fit  only  to  stand  like  jars  to  hold  what  should 
be  put  into  them. 

It  would  make  the  reader  pity  me,  or 
rather  laugh  at  me,  to  tell  how  many  awk- 
ward ways  I  took  to  raise  this  paste  ;  what 
odd,  misshapen,  ugly  things  I  made ;  how 
many  of  them  fell  in,  and  how  many  fell  out, 
the  clay  not  being  stiff  enough  to  bear  its 
own  weight ;  how  many  cracked  by  the 
over-violent  heat  of  the  sun,  being  set  out 
too  hastily ;  and  how  many  fell  in  pieces 
with  only  removing  as  weU  before  as  after 
they  were  dried  ;  and,  in  a  word,  how,  after 
having  labored  hard  to  find  the  clay,  to  dig 
it,  to  temper  it,  to  bring  it  home  and  work  it, 
I  could  not  make  above  two  large  earthen 
ugly  things — I  cannot  call  them  jars  —  in 
about  two  months'  labor. 

However,  as  the  sun  baked  these  two  very 
dry  and  hard,  I  lifted  them  very  gently  up, 
and  set  them  down  again  in  two  great  wicker 
baskets  which  I  had  made  on  purpose  for 
them,  that  they  might  not  break  ;  and  as 
between  the  pot  and  the  basket  there  was  a 
little  room  to  spare,  I  stuffed  it  full  of  the 
rice  and  barley  straw.  And  these  two  pots 
being  to  stand  always  dry,  I  thought  would 
hold  my  dry  com,  and  perhaps  the  meal, 
when  the  com  was  bruised. 

Though  I  miscarried  so  much  in  my  design 
for  large  pots,  yet  I  made  several  smaller 
things  with  better  success,  —  such  as  little 
round  pots,  flat  dishes,  pitchers,  and  pipkins, 
and  any  things  my  hand  turned  to  ;  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun  baked  them  strangely  hard. 

But  all  this  would  not  answer  my  end, 
which  was  to  get  an  earthen  pot  to  hold 
what  was  liquid,  and  bear  the  fire,  which 
none  of  these  could  do.  It  happened  after 
some  time,  making  a  pretty  large  fire  for 
cooking  my  meat,  when  I  went  to  put  it  out 
after  I  had  done  with  it,  I  found  a  broken 
piece  of  one  of  my  earthenware  vessels  in 
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the  fire  bnmed  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  red  as 
a  tile.  I  was  agreeably  sutprised  to  see  it, 
and  said  to  myself  that  certainly  they  might 
be  made  to  bum  whole  if  they  wotdd  bum 
broken. 

This  set  me  to  studying  how  to  order  my 
fire  so  as  to  make  it  bum  me>some  pots.  I 
had  no  notion  of  a  kiln,  such  as  the  potters 
bum  in  ;  or  of  glazing  them  with  lead,  though 
I  had  some  lead  to  do  it  with  ;  but  I  placed 
three  huge  pipkins  and  two  or  three  pots  in 
a  pile,  one  upon  another,  and  placed  my 
firewood  all  round  it,  with  a  great  heap  of 
embers  under  them.  I  plied  the  fire  with 
fresh  fuel  round  the  Qutside  and  upon  the 
top  till  I  saw  the  pots  in  the  inside  red-hot 
quite  through,  and  observed  that  they  did 
not  crack  at  alL  When  I  saw  them  clear 
red,  I  let  them  stand  in  that  heat  about  five 
or  six  hours,  till  I  found  one  of  them,  though 
it  did  not  crack,  /lid  melt  or  run  ;  for  the 
sand  which  was  mixed  with  the  clay  melted  by 
the  violence  of  the  heat,  and  would  have  run 
into  glass  if  I  had  gone  on,  so  I  slacked  my 
fire  gradually,  till  the  pots  began  to  abate  of 
the  red  color  ;  and  watching  them  all  night 
that  I  might  not  let  the  fire  abate  too  fast,  in 
the  morning  I  had  three  veiy  good  —  I  will 
not  say  handsome — pipkins  and  two  other 
earthen  pots  as  hard  burned  as  could  be 
desired,  and  one  of  them  perfectly  glazed 
with  the  running  of  the  sand. 

After  this  experiment  I  need  not  say  that 
I  wanted  no  sort  of  earthenware  for  my  use  ; . 
but  I  must  needs  say,  as  to  the  shapes  of 
them,  they  were  very  indifferent,  as  any  one 
may  suppose,  when  I  had  no  way  of  making 
them  but  as  the  children  make  dirt-pies,  or 
as  a  woman  would  make  pies  that  never 
learned  to  raise  paste. 

No  joy  at  a  thing  of  so  mean  a  nature  was 
ever  equal  to  mine  when  I  found  I  had  made 
an  earthen  pot  that  would  bear  the  fire  ;  and 
I  hftd  hardly  patience  to  stay  till  they  were 
cold  before  I  set  one  upon  the  fire  again  with 
some  water  in  it  to  boil  me  some  meat,  which 
it  did  admirably  well  And  with  a  piece  of 
a  kid  I  made  some  very  good  broth,  though 
I  wanted  oatmeal,  and  several  other  ingre- 
dients requisite  to  make  it  so  good  as  I  would 
have  had  it  been. 

My  next  concern  was,  to  get  me  a  stone 
mortar  to  stamp  or  beat  some  com  in  ;  for  as 
to  the  mill,  there  was  no.  thought  of  arriving^ 


to  that  perfection  of  art  with  one  pair  <tf . 
hands.  To  supply  this  want  I  was  at  a 
great  loss  ;  for  of  all  trades  in  the  world,  I 
was  as  perfectly  unqualified  for  a  stonecutter 
as  for  any  whi^ver  ;  neither  had  I  any  tools 
to  go  about  it  with.  -I  spent  many  a  day  to 
find  out  a  great  stone  big  enough  to  cut 
hollow,  and  make  fit  for  a  mortar,  and  could 
find  none  at  all,  except  what  was  in  the  solid 
rock,  and  which  I  had  no  way  to  dig  or  cut 
out ;  nor,  indeed,  were  the  rocks  in  the 
island  of  hardness  sufficient,  but  were  all  of 
a  sandy,  crumbling  stone,  which  neither 
would  bear  the  weight  of  a  heavy  pestle,  or 
would  break  the  com  without  filling  it  with 
sand.  So  after  a  great  deal  of  time  lost  in 
searching  for  a  stone,  I  gave  it  over,  and 
resolved  to  look  out  for  a  great  block  of  hard 
wood,  which  I  found  indeed  much  easier; 
and  getting  one  as  big  as  I  had  strength  to 
stir,  I  rounded  it,  and  formed  it  ii\  the  out- 
side with  my  axe  and  hatchet,  and  then,  with 
the  help  of  fire  and  infinite  labor,  mode  a 
hollow  place  in  it,  as  the  Indians  in  Brazil 
make  their  canoes.  After  this  I  made  a 
great  heavy  pestle  or  beater  of  the  wood 
called  the  iron-wood,  and  this  I  prepared  and 
laid  by  against  I  had  my  next  crop  of  com, 
when  I  proposed  to  myself  to  grind,  or  father 
pound,  my  com  into  meal  to  make  my  breail. 

My  next  difficulty  was  to  make  a  sieve,  or 
seareh,  to  dress  my  meal,  and  to  part  it  from 
the  bran  aiti  the  husk,  without  which  I  did 
not  see  it  possible  I  could  have  any  bread. 
This  was  a  most  difficult  thing  so  much  as 
but  to  think  on  ;  for,  to  be  sure,  I  had  noth- 
ing like  the  necessary  thing  to  make  it,  —  I 
mean  fine,  thin  canvas,  or  stuff  to  seareh  the 
meal  through.  And  here  I  was  at  a  full  stop 
for  many  months ;  nor  did  I  really  know 
what  to  do.  Linen  I  had  none  left  but  what 
was  mere  rags.  I  had  goats'  hair,  but  neither 
knew  I  how  to  weave  it  or  spin  it ;  and  had 
I  known  how,  here  were  no  tools  to  work  it 
with.  All  the  remedy  that  I  found  for  this 
was,  that  at  last  I  did  remember  I  had 
among  the  seamen's  clothes  which  were  saved 
out  of  the  ship  some  neckcloths  of  calico  or 
muslin ;  and  with  some  pieces  of  these  I 
made  three  small  sieves,  but  proper  enough 
for  the  work.  And  *thus  I  made  shift  for 
some  years.  How  I  did  afterwards  I  shall 
show  in  its  place. 

The  baking  part  was  the  next  thing  to  be 
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conadered,  and  how  I  should  make  bread 
when  I  came  to  have  com  ;  for,  first,  I  had 
no  yeast  As  to  that  part,  as  there  was  no 
gqiplying  the  want,  so  I  did  not  concern 
mveelf  much  about  it ;  but  for  an  oven  I 
was  indeed  in  great  pain.  At  length  I  found 
ont  an  experiment  for  that  also,  which  was 
this,  — I  made  some  earthen  vessels  very 
broad,  but  not  deep  ;  that  is  to  say,  about 
two  feet  diameter,  and  not  above  nine  inches 
deep ;  these  I  burned  in  the  fire,  as  I  had 
done  the  other,  and  laid  them  by  ;  and  when 
I  wanted  to  bake,  I  made  a  great  fire  upon 
my  hearth,  which  I  hod  paved  with  some 
sqnaie  tUes  of  my  own  making  and  burning 
also,  —  but  I  should  not  call  them  square. 

When  the  firewood  was  burned  pretty 
much  into  embers,  or  live  coals,  I  drew  them 
forward  upon  this  hearth,  so  as  to  cover  it 
all  over,  and  there  I  let  them  lie  till  the 
hearth  was  very  hot ;  then,  sweeping  away 
all  the  embers,  I  set  down  my  loaf  or  loaves, 
and  whelming  down  the  earthen  pot  upon 
them,  drew  the  embers  all  round  the  outside 
of  the  pot,  to  keep  in  and  add  to  the  heat ; 
and  thus,  as  well  as  in  the  best  oven  in  the 
world,  I  baked  my  barley-loaves,  and  became 
in  little  time  a  mere  pastry-cook  into  the 
bargain ;  for  I  made  myself  several  cakes  of 
the  rice,  and  puddings.  Indeed  I  made  no 
pin,  neither  had  I  anything  to  put  into  them 
supposing  I  had,  except  the  flesh  either  of 
fowls  or  goats. 

It  need  not  be  wondered  at  if  all  these 
things  took  me  up  most  part  of  the  third 
year  of  my  abode  here ;  for  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  in  the  intervals  of  these 
things,  I  had  my  new  harvest  and  husbandly 
to  numage  ;  for  I  reaped  my  com  in  its  sea- 
son, and  carried  it  home  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  laid  it  up  in  the  ear  in  my  large  baskets 
till  I  had  time  to  rub  it  out^  for  I  had  no 
floor  to  thrash  it  on,  or  instrument  to  thrash 
it  witL 

And  now  indeed  my  stock  of  com  increas- 
ing, I  really  wanted  to  build  my  bams  big- 
ger. I  wanted  a  place  to  lay  it  up  in,  for 
the  increase  of  the  com  now  yielded  me  so 
mnch  that  I  had  of  the  barley  about  twenty 
bn^els,  and  of  the  rice  as  much,  or  more  ; 
insomuch  that  now  I  resolved  to  begin  to 
use  it  freely,  for  my  bread  had  been 
qnite  gone  a  great  while.  Also  I  resolved 
to  see  what  quantity  would  be  sufficient 


for  me  a  whole  year,  and  to  sow  but  once  a 
year. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  found  that  the  forty 
bushels  of  barley  and  rice  was  much  more 
than  I  could  consume  in  a  year ;  so  I  re- 
solved to  sow  just  the  same  quantity  every 
year  that  I  sowed  the  last,  in  hopes  that 
such  a  quantity  would  fully  provide  me  with 
bread,  &c 

All  the  while  these  things  were  doing  you 
may  be  sure  my  thoughts  ran  many  times 
upon  the  prospect  of  land  which  I  had  seen 
from  the  other  side  of  the  island  ;  and  I  was 
not  without  secret  wishes  that  I  were  on 
shore  there,  fancying  the  seeing  the  main- 
land, and  in  on  inhabited  country  I  might 
find  some  way  or  other  to  convey  myself 
farther,  and  perhaps  at  last  find  some  means 
of  escape. 

But  all  this  while  I  made  no  allowance 
for  the  dangers  of  such  a  condition,  and  how 
I  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  savages,  and 
perhaps  such  as  I  might  have  reason  to  think 
far  worse  than  the  lions  and  tigers  of  Africa. 
That  if  I  once  came  into  their  power,  I 
should  run  a  hazard  more  than  a  thousand 
to  one  of  being  killed,  and  perhaps  of  being 
eaten  ;  for  I  had  heard  that  the  people  of  the 
Caribbean  coasts  were  cannibals,  or  man- 
eaters  ;  and  I  knew  by  the  latitude  that  I 
could  not  be  far  off  from  that  shore :  that 
suppose  they  were  not  cannibals,  yet  that 
they  might  kill  me,  as  many  Europeans  who 
had  fallen  into  their  hands  had  been  served, 
even  when  they  had  been  ten  or  twenty  to- 
gether, much  more  I  that  was  but  one,  and 
could  make  little  or  no  defence :  all  these 
things,  I  say,  which  I  ought  to  have  consid- 
ered well  of,  and  did  cast  pp  in  my  thoughts 
afterwards,  yet  took  up  none  of  my  appre- 
hensions at  first ;  but  my  head  ran  mightily 
upon  the  thought  of  getting  over  to  the 
shore. 

Now  I  wished  for  my  boy  Xury  and  the 
long-boat  with  the  shoulder-of-mutton  sail, 
with  which  I  had  sailed  above  a  thousand 
miles  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  but  this  was  in 
vain.  Then  I  thought  I  would  go  and  look 
at  our  ship's  boat,  which,  as  I  have  said,  woa 
blown  up  upon  the  shore  a  great  way  in  the 
storm  when  we  were  first  cast  away.  She 
lay  almost  where  she  did  at  first,  but  not 
quite ;  and  was  turned  by  the  force  of  the 
waves  and  the  winds  almost  bottom  upward 
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against  a  high  ridge  of  beachy,  rough  sand, 
but  no  water  about  her  as  before. 

If  I  had  had  hands  to  have  refitted  her, 
and  to  have  launched  her  into  the  water, 
the  boat  would  have  done  well  enough,  and 
I  might  have  gone  back  into  the  Brazils  with 
her  easily  enough  ;  but  I  might  have  foreseen 
that  I  could  no  more  turn*  her  and  set  her 
upright  upon  her  bottom  than  I  could  remove 
the  island.  However,  I  went  to  the  woods 
and  cut  levers  and  rollers,  and  brought  them 
to  the  boat,  resolved  to  try  what  I  could  do, 
suggesting  to  myself  that  if  I  could  but  turn 
her  down,  I  might  easily  repair  the  dam- 
age she  received,  and  she  would  be  a  very 
good  boat,  and  I  might  go  to  sea  in  her  very 
easily. 

I  spared  no  pains  indeed  in  this  piece  of 
fruitless  toil,  and  spent,  I  think,  three  or 
four  weeks  about  it  At  last,  finding  it 
impossible  to  heave  it  up  with  my  little 
strength,  I  fell  to  digging  away  the  sand  to 
imdermine  it,  and  so  to  make  it  fall  down, 
setting  pieces  of  wood  to  thrust  and  guide  it 
right  in  the  fall. 

But  when  I  had  done  this  I  was  unable  to 
stir  it  up  again  or  to  get  under  it,  much  less^ 
to  move  it  forward  towards  the  water,  so  I 
was  forced  to  give  it  over  ;  and  yet,  though 
I  gave  over' the  hopes  of  the  boat,  my  desire 
to  venture  over  for  the  main  increased  rather 
than  decreased  as  the  means  for  it  seemed 
impossible. 

This  at  length  put  me  upon  thinking 
whether  it  was  not  possible  to  make  myself 
a  canoe,  or  periagua,  such  as  the  natives  of 
those  climates  make,  even  without  tools,  or 
as  I  might  say,  without  hands,  namely,  of 
the  trunk  of  a  great  tree.  This  I  not  only 
thought  possible  but  easy,  and  pleased  my- 
self extremely  with  the  thoughts  of  making 
it,  and  with  my  having  much  more  con- 
venience for  it  than  any  of  the  negroes  or 
Indians  ;  but  not  at  all  considering  the  par- 
ticular inconveniences  which  I  lay  under 
more  than  the  Indians  did,  namely,  want 
of  hands  to  move  it,  when  it  was  made,  into 
the  water,  a  difficulty  much  harder  for  me 
to  surmount  than  all  the  consequences  of 
want  of  tools  could  be  to  them.  For  what 
was  it  to  me,  that  when  I  had  chosen  a  vast 
tree  in  the  woods,  I  might  with  much  trou- 
ble cut  it  down,  if  after  I  might  be  able  with 
my  tools  to  hew  and  dub  the  outside  into 


the  proper  e^ape  of  a  boat,  and  bum  or  cut 
out  the  inside  to  make  it  hollow,  so  to 
make  a  boat  of  it,  —  if,  after  aQ  this,  I  must 
leave  it  just  there  where  I  found  it,  and  was 
not  able  to  launch  it  into  the  water. 

One  would  have  thought  I  could  not  have 
had  the  least  reflection  upon  my.  mind  of 
my  circumstance,  while  I  was  making  this 
boat,  but  I  should  have  inmiediately  thought 
how  I  should  get  it  into  the  sea.  But  my 
thoughts'  were  so  intent  upon  my  voyage 
over  the  sea  in  it,  that  I  never  once  consid- 
ered how  I  should  get  it  off  of  the  land ; 
and  it  was  reaUy  in  its  own  nature  more 
easy  for  me  to  guide  it  over  forty-five  miles 
of  sea,  than  about  forty-five  fathom  of  land, 
where  it  lay,  to  set  it  afloat  in  the  water. 

I  went  to  work  upon  this  boat  the  most 
like  a  fool  that  ever  man  did  who  had  any 
of  his  senses  awake.  I  pleased  myself  with 
the  design,  without  determining  whether  I 
was  ever  able  to  undertake  it ;  not  but  that 
the  difficulty  of  launching  my  boat  came 
often  into  my  head,  but  I  put  a  stop  to  my 
own  inquiries  into  it,  by  this  foolish  answer 
which  I  gave  myself,  "  Let 's  first  make  it ; 
I  '11  warrant  1 11  find  some  way  or  other  to 
get  it  along  when  't  is  done." 

This  was  a  most  preposterous  method  ; 
but  the  eagerness  of  my  fancy  prevailed, 
and  to  work  I  went.  I  felled  a  cedar-tree. 
I  question  much  whether  Solomon  ever  had 
such  a  one  for  the  building  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  !  It  was  five  feet  ten  inches  di- 
ameter at  the  lower  part  next  the  stump,  and 
four  feet  eleven  inches  diameter  at  the  end 
of  twenty-two  feet,  after  which  it  lessened 
for  a  while,  and  then  parted  into  branches. 
It  was  not  without  infinite  labor  that  I  felled 
this  tree.  I  was  twenty  days  hacking  and  hew- 
ing at  it  at  the  bottom.  I  was  fourteen  more 
getting  the  branches  and  limbs  and  the  vast 
spreading  head  of  it  cut  off,  which  I  hacked 
and  hewed  through  with  axe  and  hatchet 
and  inexpressible  labor.  After  this^  it  cost 
me  a  month  to  shape  it  and  dub  it  to  a  pro- 
portion, and  to  something  like  the  bottom  of 
a  boat,  that  it  might  swim  upright  as  it 
ought  to  do.  It  cost  me  near  three  months 
more  to  clear  the  inside,  and  work  it  so  as  to 
make  an  exact  boat  of  it.  This  I  did  indeed 
without  fire  by  mere  mallet  and  chisel,  and 
by  the  dint  of  hard  labor,  till  I  had  brought 
it  to  be  a  very  handsome  periagua,  and  big 
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enough  to  have  carried  six-and-twentj  men, 
and  consequently  big  enough  to  have  canied 
me  and  all  my  cargo. 

When  I  had  gone  through  this  work,  I 
was  extremely  delighted  with  it  The  boat 
was  really  much  bi^er  than  I  ever  saw  a 
canoe  or  peiiagua,  that  was  made  of  one  tree, 
in  my  life.  Many  a  weaiy  stroke  it  had  cost, 
you  may  be  suie,  and  there  remained  noth- 
ing but  to  get  it  into  the  water ;  and  had  I 
gotten  it  into  the  water,  I  make  no  question 
but  I  should  have  b^^un  the  maddest  voyage, 
and  the  most  unlikely  to  be  performed,  that 
ever  was  undertaken. 

But  all  my  devices  to  get  it  into  the  water 
failed  me,  though  they  cost  me  infinite  labor 
too.  It  lay  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  water,  and  not  more ;  but  the  fbrst  in- 
convenience was,  it  was  up  hill  towards  the 
creek.  Well,  to  take  away  this  discourage- 
ment, I  resolved  to  dig  into  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  so  make  a  declivity.  This  I 
began,  and  it  cost  me  a  prodigious  deal  of 
pains  ;  but  who  grudge  pains  that  have  their 
deliverance  in  view)  But  when  this  was 
worked  through,  and  this  difficulty  managed, 
it  was  still  much  at  one;  for  I  could  no 
more  stir  the  canoe  than  I  could  the  other 
boat 

Then  I  measured  the  distance  of  ground, 
and  resolved  to  cut  a  dock  or  canal  to  bring 
the  water  up  to  the  canoe,  seeing  I  could  not 
bring  the  canoe  down  to  the  water.  WeU,  I 
began  this  work,  and  when  I  began  to  enter 
into  it,  and  calculate  how  deep  it  was  to  be 
dug,  how  broad,  how  the  stuff  to  be  thrown 
out,  I  found,  that  by  the  number  of  hands  I 
had,  being  none  but  my  own,  it  must  have 
been  ten  or  twelve  years  before  I  should 
have  gone  through  with  it ;  for  the  shore  lay 
high,  so  that  at  the  upper  end  it  must  have 
been  at  least  twenty  feet  deep.  So  at  length, 
though  with  great  reluctancy,  I  gave  this  at- 
tempt over  also. 

This  grieved  me  heartily ;  and  now  I  saw, 
though  too  late,  the  folly  of  beginning  a 
work  before  we  count  the  cost,  and  before 
we  judge  rightly  of  our  own  strength  to  go 
through  with  it 

In  the  middle  of  this  work  I  finished  my 
fourth  year  in  this  place,  and  kept  my  anni- 
versary with  the  same  devotion,  and  with  as 
much  comfort  as  ever  before  ;  for  by  a  con- 
stant study  and  serious  application  of  the 
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Word  of  God,  and  by  the  assistance  of  his 
grace,  I  gained  a  different  knowledge  from 
what  I  had  before.  I  entertained  different 
notions  of  things.  I  looked  now  upon  the 
world  as  a  thing  remote,  which  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with,  no  expectation  from,  and  indeed 
no  desires  about :  in  a  word,  I  had  nothing 
indeed  to  do  with  it,  nor  was  ever  like  to 
have.  So  I  thought  it  looked  as  we  may, 
perhaps,  look  upon  it  hereafter,  namely,  as 
a  place  I  had  lived  in,  but  was  come  out 
of  it ;  and  well  might  I  say,  as  Father  Abra- 
ham to  Dives,  "  Between  me  and  thee  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed." 

In  the  first  place,  I  was  removed  from  all 
the  wickedness  of  the  world  here ;  I  had 
neither  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the 
eye,  nor  the  pride  of  life.  I  had  nothing  to 
covet,  for  I  had  all  that  I  was  now  capable  of 
enjoying.  I  was  lord  (^  the  whole  manor ; 
or,  if  I  pleased,  I  might  call  myself  king  or 
emperor  over  the  whole  country  which  I  had 
possession  of.  There  were  no  rivals ;  I  had 
no  competitor,  none  to  dispute  sovereignty 
or  command  with  me.  I  might  have  raised 
shiploadings  of  com,  but  I  had  no  use  for 
it ;  so  I  let  as  little  grow  as  I  thought  enough 
for  my  occasion.  I  had  tortoise  or  turtles 
enough  ;  but  now  and  then  one  was  as  much 
as  I  could  put  to  any  use.  I  had  timber 
enough  to  have  built  a  fleet  of  ships.  I  had 
grapes  enough  to  have  made  wine,  or  to  have 
cured  into  raisins,  to  have  loaded  that  fleet 
when  they  had  been  built 

But  all  I  could  make  use  of  was  all  that 
was  valuable.  I  had  enough  to  eat  and  to 
supply  my  wants,  and  what  was  all  the  rest 
to  me  ?  If  I  killed  more  flesh  than  I  could 
eat,  the  dog  must  eat  it,  or  the  vermin.  If  I 
sowed  more  com  than  I  could  eat,  it  must  be 
spoiled.  The  trees  that  I  cut  down  were 
lying  to  rot  on  the  ground ;  I  could  make  no 
more  use  of  them  than  for  fuel,  and  that  I 
had  no  occasion  for  but  to  dress  my  food. 

In  a  word,  the  nature  and  experience  of 
things  dictated  to  me,  upon  just  reflection, 
that  all  the  good  things  of  this  world  are  no 
further  good  to  us  than  they  are  for  our  use ; 
and  that  whatever  we  may  heap  up  indeed 
to  give  others,  we  enjoy  just  as  much  as  we 
can  use,  and  no  more.  The  most  covetous 
griping  miser  in  the  world  would  have  been 
cured  of  the  vice  of  covetousness  if  he  had 
been  in  my  case,  for  I  possessed  infinitely 
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more  than  I  knew  what  to  do  wiiL  I  had 
no  room  for  desire,  esnsept  it  was  of  things 
which  I  had  not,  and  they  were  but  trifles, 
though  indeed  of  great  us^  to  me.  I  had,  as 
I  hinted  before,  a  parcel  of  money,  as  well 
gold  as  silver,  about  thirty-six  pounds  ster- 
ling. Alas !  there  the  nasty,  soiiy,  useless 
itoff  lay ;  I  had  no  manner  of  business  for 
it ;  and  I  often  thought  with  myself  that  I 
woold  have  given  a  handful  of  it  for  a  gross 
of  tobacco-pipes,  or  for  a  hand-mill  to  grind 
mj  com ;  nay,  I  would  have  given  it  all  for 
azpennyworth  of  turnip  and  carrot  seed  out 
of  England,  or  for  a  handful  of  pease  and 
beans  and  a  bottle  of  ink.  As  it  was,  I  had 
not  the  least  advantage  by  it,  or  benefit  from 
it ;  but  there  it  lay  in  a  drawer,  and  grew 
mouldy  with  the  damp  of  the  eave  in  the 
wet  season ;  and  if  I  had  had  the  drawer 
full  of  diamonds  it  had  been  the  same  case, 
and  they  had  been  of  no  manner  of  value  to 
me,  because  of  no  use. 

I  had  now  brought  my  state  of  life  to  be 
much  easier  in  itself  thim  it  was  at  first,  and 
much  easier  to  my  mind,  as  well  as  to  my 
body.  I  frequently  sat  down  to  my  meat 
with  thankfulness,  and  admired  the  hand  of 
God's  providence,  which  had  thus  spread  my 
table  in  the  wilderness.  I  learned  to  look 
more  upon  the  bright  side  of  my  condition, 
and  less  upon  the  dark  side,  and  to  consider 
what  I  enjoyed  rather  than  what  I  wanted ; 
and  this  gave  me  sometimes  such  secret  com- 
forts that  I  cannot  express  them,  and  which 
I  take  notice  of  here  to  put  those  discon- 
tented people  in  mind  of  it  who  cannot  en- 
joy comfortably  what  Gk)d  has  given  them, 
becanse  they  see  and  covet  something  that 
he  has  not  given  them.  All  our  discontents 
about  what  we  want  appeared  to  me  to  spring 
from  the  want  of  thankfulness  for  what  we 
have. 

Another  reflection  was  of  great  use  to  me, 
and  doubtless  would  be  so  to  any  one  that 
should  fall  into  such  distress  as  mine  was, 
and  this  was,  to  compare  my  present  con- 
dition with  what  I  at  first  expected  it  should 
be,  nay,  with  what  it  would  certainly  have 
been  if  the  good  providence  of  Qod  had  not 
wonderfully  ordered  the  ship  to  be  cast  up 
nearer  to  the  shore,  where  I  not  only  could 
come  at  her,  but  could  bring  what  I  got  out 
of  her  to  the  shore,  for  my  relief  and  com- 
fort ;  witiiout  which  I  had  wanted  for  tools 


to  work,  weapons  for  defence,  or  gunpowder 
and  shpt  for  getting  my  food. 

I  spent  whole  hours,  I  may  say  whole 
days,  in  representing  to  myself  in  the  most 
lively  colors  how  I  must  have  acted  if  I  had 
got  nothing  out  of  the  ship ;  how  I  could 
not  have  so  much  as  got  any  food  except  fish 
and  turtles,  and  that,  as  it  was  long  before  I 
found  any  of  them,  I  must  have  perished 
first :  that  I  should  have  lived,  if  I  had  not 
perished,  like  a  mere  savage ;  that  if  I  had 
killed  a  goat  or  a  fowl  by  any  contrivance,  I 
had  no  way  to  flay  or  open  them,  or  part  the 
flesh  from  the  skin  and  the  bowels,  or  to  cut 
it  up,  but  must  gnaw  it  with  my  teeth,  and 
pull  it  with  my  claws  like  a  beast. 

These  reflections  made  me  very  sensible  of 
the  goodness  of  Providence  to  me,  and  very 
thai^Lful  for  my  present  condition,  with  all 
its  hardships  and  misfortunes.  And  this 
part  also  I  cannot  but  recommend  to  the  re- 
flection of  those  who  are  apt  in  their  misery 
to  say,  ^'  Is  any  affliction  like  mine  V*  Let 
them  consider  how  much  worse  the  cases  of 
some  people  are,  and  their  case  might  have 
been  if  Providence  had  thought  fit 

I  had  another  reflection  which  assisted  me 
also  to  comfort  my  mind  with  hopes,  and 
this  was,  comparing  my  present  condition 
with  what  I  had  deserved,  and  had  therefore 
reason  to  expect  frtun  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence. I  had  lived  a  dreadful  life,  perfectly 
destitute  of  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  Qod. 
I  had  been  well  instructed  by  father  and 
mother,  neither  had  they  been  wanting  to 
me,  in  their  early  endeavors,  to  infuse  a  re- 
ligious awe  of  Qod  into  my  mind,  a  sense  of 
my  duty,  and  of  what  the  nature  and  end  of 
my  being  required  of  me.  But,  alas !  fall- 
ing early  into  the  seafaring  life,  which  of  all 
the  lives  is  the  most  destitute  of  the  fear  of 
Qod,  though  his  terrors  are  always  before 
them, — I  say,  falling  early  into  the  seafaring 
life,  and  into  seaforing  company,  all  that 
little  sense  of  rel^on  which  I  had  enter- 
tained was  laughed  out  of  me  by  my  mess- 
mates, by  a  hardened  despising  of  dangers 
and  the  views  of  death,  which  grew  habitual 
to  me,  by  my  long  absence  from  all  manner 
of  opportunities  to  converse  with  anything 
but  what  was  like  myself,  or  to  hear  any- 
thing that  was  good,  or  tended  towards  it. 

So  void  was  I  of  everything  that  was  good, 
or  of  the  least  sense  of  what  I  was,  or  was  to 
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be,  that  in  the  greatest  ddiyerances  I  en- 
joyed, —  Buch  as  my  escape  from  Sallee,  my 
being  taken  up  by  the  Portuguese  master  of 
the  ship,  my  being  planted  so  well  in  the 
Brazils,  my  receiving  the  caigo  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  like,  —  I  never  had  once  the 
word  "Thank  God**  so  much  as  on  my 
mind  or  in  my  mouth ;  nor  in  the  greatest 
distress  had  I  so  much  as  a  thought  to  pray 
to  him,  or  so  much  as  to  say,  "  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  me ! "  no,  nor  to  mention  the 
name  of  God,  unless  it  was  to  swear  by  and 
blaspheme  it 

I  had  terrible  reflections  upon  my  mind 
for  many  months,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
on  the  accoimt  of  my  wicked  and  hardened 
life  past ;  and  when  I  looked  about  me,  and 
considered  what  particular  providences  had 
attended  me  since  my  coming  into  this  place, 
and  how  Qod  had  dealt  bountifully  wiUi  me, 
—  had  not  only  punished  me  less  than  my 
iniquity  had  deserved,  but  had  so  plentifully 
provided  for  me,  —  this  gave  me  great  hopes 
that  my  repentance  was  accepted,  and  that 
Qod  had  yet  mercy  in  store  for  me. 

With  these  reflections  I  worked  my  mind 
up  not  only  to  resignation  to  the  will  of  Qod 
in  the  present  disposition  of  my  circum- 
stances, but  even  to  a  sincere  thankfulness 
for  my  condition  ;  and  that  I,  who  was  yet 
a  living  man,  ought  not  to  complain,  seeing 
I  had  not  the  due  punishment  of  my  sins  ; 
that  I  enjoyed  so  many  mercies  which  I  had 
no  reason  to  have  expected  in  that  place ; 
that  I  ought  nevermore  to  repine  at  my  con- 
dition, but  to  rejoice,  and  to  give  daily 
thanks  for  that  daily  bread  which  nothing 
but  a  crowd  of  wonders  could  have  brought ; 
that  I  ought  to  consider  I  had  been  fed  even 
by  miracle,  even  as  great  as  that  of  feeding 
^ijah  by  ravens  ;  nay,  by  a  long  series  of 
miracles ;  and  that  I  could  hardly  have 
named  a  place  in  the  uninhabited  part  of  the 
world  where  I  could  have  been  cast  more  to 
my  advantage,  —  a  place  where,  as  I  had  no 
society,  which  was  my  affliction  on  one  hand, 
so  I  found  no  ravenous  beasts,  no  furious 
wolves  or  tigers,  to  threaten  my  life  ;  no  ven- 
omous creatures  or  poisonous,  which  I  might 
feed  on  to  my  hurt ;  no  savages  to  murder 
and  devour  me. 

In  a  word,  as  my  life  was  a  life  of  sorrow 
one  way,  so  it  was  a  life  of  mercy  another  ; 
and  I  wanted  nothing  to  make  it  a  life  of 


comfort  but  to  be  able  to  make  my  sense  of 
Qod's  goodness  to  me  and  care  over  me  in 
this  condition  be  my  daily  consolation.  And 
after  I  did  make  a  just  improvement  of  these 
things,  I  went  away  and  was  no  more 
sad. 

I  had  now  been  here  so  long  that  many 
things  which  I  brought  on  shore  for  my  help 
were  either  quite  gone  or  very  much  wasted 
and  near  spent 

My  ink,  as  I  observed,  had  been  gone  for 
some  time,  all  but  a  very  little,  which  I  eked 
out  with  water  a  little  and  a  little  till  it  was 
so  pale  it  scarce  left  any  appearance  of  black 
upon  the  paper.  As  long  as  it  lasted  I  made 
use  of  it  to  minute  down  the  days  of  the 
month  on  which  any  remarkable  thing  hap- 
pened to  me,  and  first  by  casting  up  times 
past  I  remember  that  there  was  a  strange 
concurrence  of  days  in  the  various  provi- 
dences which  befell  me,  and  which,  if  I  had 
been  superstitiously  inclined  to  observe  days 
as  fatal  or  fortunate,  I  might  have  had  rea- 
son to  have  looked  upon  with  a  great  deal  of 
curiosity. 

First,  I  had  observed  that  the  same  day 
that  I  broke  away  from  my  father  and  my 
Mends,  and  ran  away  to  Hull,  in  order  to  go 
to  sea,  the  same  day  afterwards  I  was  taken 
by  the  Sallee  man-of-war,  and  made  a  slave. 

The  same  day  of  the  year  that  I  escaped, 
out  of  the  wreck  of  that  ship  in  Yarmouth 
Roads,  that  same  day-year  afterwards  I  made 
my  escape  from  Sallee  in  the  boat 

The  same  day  of  the  year  I  was  bom  on,  — 
namely,  the  30th  of  September,  —  that  same 
day  I  had  my  life  so  miraculously  saved 
twenty-six  years  after,  when  I  was  cast 
ashore  on  tlds  island,  so  that  my  wicked  life 
and  my  solitary  life  began  both  on  a  day. 

The  next  thing  to  my  ink's  being  wasted 
was  that  of  my  bread,  —  I  mean  the  biscuit 
which  I  brought  out  of  the  ship.  This  I  had 
husbanded  to  the  last  degree,  allowing  my- 
self but  one  cake  of  bread  a  day  for  above  a 
year,  and  yet  I  was  quite  without  bread  for 
near  a  year  before  I  got  any  com  of  my  own  ; 
and  great  reason  I  had  to  be  thankful  that  I 
had  any  at  all,  the  getting  it  being,  as  haa 
been  already  observed,  next  to  miraculous. 

My  clothes  began  to  decay,  too,  mightily. 
As  to  linen,  I  had  none  a  good  while,  except 
some  checkered  shirts  which  I  found  in  the 
chests  of  the  other  seamen,  and  which  I  care- 
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fnllj  preserved,  becanae  many  times  I  could 
bear  no  other  clothes  on  than  a  shirt ;  and  it 
vas  a  very  great  help  to  me  that  I  had  among 
an  the  men's  clothes  of  the  ship  almost  three 
dozen  of  shirta.  There  were  also  several 
thick  watch-coats  of  the  seamen's,  which 
▼ere  left  indeed,  but  they  were  too  hot  to 
wear.  And  though  it  is  true  that  the  weather 
was  80  violently  hot  that  there  was  no  need 
of  elothes,  yet  I  could  not  go  quite  naked  : 
no,  though  I  had  been  inclined  to  it,  which 
I  was  not,  nor  could  not  abide  the  thoughts 
of  it,  though  I  was  all  alone. 

The  reason  why  I  could  not  go  quite 
naked  was,  I  could  not  bear  the  heat  of  the 
snn  80  well  when  quite  naked  as  with  some 
elo&es  on ;  nay,  the  very  heat  frequently 
bhstered  my  skin  ;  whereas,  with  a  shirt  on, 
the  air  itself  made  some  motion,  and,  whist- 
ling under  that  shirt,  was  twofold  cooler 
than  without  it.  No  more  could  I  ever 
bring  myself  to  go  out  in  the  heat  of  the  sun 
without  a  cap  or  a  hat ;  the  heat  of  the  sim 
beating  with  such  violence  as  it  does  in  that 
place  would  give  me  the  headache  presently 
by  darting  so  directly  on  my  head  without  a 
cap  or  hat  on,  so  that  I  could  not  bear  it, 
whereas  if  I  put  on  my  hat,  it  would  pres- 
ently go  away. 

Upon  those  views  I  began  to  consider 
about  putting  the  few  rags  I  had,  which  I 
called  clothes,  into  some  order.  I  had  worn 
out  all  the  waistcoats  I  had,  and  my  business 
was  now  to  try  if  I  could  not  make  jackets 
out  of  the  great  watch-coats  which  I  had  by 
me,  and  with  such  other  materials  as  I  had  ; 
10 1  set  to  work  a  tailoring,  or  rather  indeed 
a  botching,  for  I  made  most  piteous  work  of 
it  However,  I  made  shift,  to  make  two  or 
three  new  waistcoats,  which  I  hoped  would 
aerre  me  a  great  while.  As  for  breeches  or 
drawers,  I  made  but  a  very  sorry  shift  indeed 
till  afterward. 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  saved  the  skins  of 
all  the  creatures  that  I  killed,  —  I  mean  four- 
footed  ones,— and  I  had  hung  them  up 
itretched  out  with  sticks  in  the  sun,  by  which 
means  some  of  them  were  so  dry  and  hard 
that  they  were  fit  for  little,  but  others  it 
seems  were  very  useful.  The  first  thing  I 
made  of  these  was  a  great  cap  for  my  head, 
with  the  hair  on  the  outside  to  shoot  ofif  the 
ain ;  and  this  I  performed  so  well,  that  after 
4    this  I  made  me  a  suit  of  clothes  wholly  of 
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these  skins,  —  that  is  to  say,  a  waistcoat,  and 
breeches  open  at  knees,  and  both  loose,  for 
they  were  rather  wanting  to  keep  me  cool 
than  to  keep  me  warm.  I  must  not  omit  to 
acknowledge  that  they  were  wretchedly 
made  ;  for  if  I  was  a  bad  carpenter,  I  was  a 
worse  tailor.  However,  they  were  such  as  I 
made  very  good  shift  with.  And  when  I 
was  abroad,  if  it  happened  to  rain,  the  hair 
of  my  waistcoat  and  cap  being  outermost,  I 
was  kept  very  dry.  * 

After  this  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
pains  to  make  me  an  umbrella.  I  was  indeed 
in  great  want  of  one,  and  had  a  great  mind 
to  make  one.  I  had  seen  them  made  in  the 
Brazils,  where  they  are  very  useful  in  the 
great  heats  which  are  there ;  and  I  felt  the 
heats  every  jot  as  great  here,  and  greater  too, 
being  nearer  the  equinox.  Besides,  as  I  was 
obliged  to  be  much  abroad,  it  was  a  most 
useM  thing  to  me,  as  well  for  the  rains  as 
the  heats.  I  took  a  world  of  pains  at  it,  and 
was  a  great  while  before  I  coidd  make  anything 
likely  to  hold ;  nay,  after  I  thought  I  had 
hit  the  way,  I  spoiled  two  or  three  before  I 
made  one  to  my  mind ;  but  at  last  I  made 
one  that  answered  indifferently  well.  The 
nudn  difficulty  I  found  was  to  make  it  let 
down.  I  could  make  it  spread,  but  if  it  did 
not  let  down  too  and  draw  in,  it  was  not 
portable  for  me  any  way  but  just  over  my 
head,  which  would  not  do.  However,  at 
last,  as  I  said,  I  made  one  to  answer,  and 
covered  it  with  skins,  the  hair  upwards,  so 
that  it  cast  off  the  rains  like  a  pent-house, 
and  kept  off  the  sun  so  effectually  that  I 
could  walk  out  in  the  hottest  of  the  weather 
with  greater  advantage  than  I  could  before 
in  the  coolest ;  and  when  I  had  no  need  of 
it,  could  close  it  and  carry  it  imder  my  arm. 

Thus  I  lived  mighty  comfortably,  my 
mind  being  entirely  composed  by  resigning 
to  the  will  of  Qod,  and  throwing  myself 
wholly  upon  the  disposal  of  his  providence. 
This  made  my  life  better  than  sociable  ;  for 
when  I  began  to  regret  the  want  of  conver- 
sation I  would  ask  myself  whether  thus 
conversing  mutually  with  my  own  thoughts, 
and,  as  I  hope  I  may  say,  with  even  God 
himself  by  ejaculations,  was  not  better  than 
the  utmost  enjoyment  of  human  society  in 
the  world  ? 

I  cannot  say  that  after  this,  for  five  years 
any  extraordinary  thing  happened  to  me,  but 
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I  lived  on  in  the  same  conne,  in  the  same 
poetaie  and  place,  just  as  before.  The  chief 
things  I  was  employed  in,  besides  my  yearly 
labor  of  planting  my  barley  and  rice  and 
curing  my  raisins,  of  both  which  I  always 
kept  up  just  enough  to  have  sufficient  stock 
of  one  yearns  provisions  beforehand,  —  I  say, 
besides  this  yearly  labor  and  my  daily  labor 
of  going  out  with  my  gun,  I  had  one  labor  to 
make  me  a  canoe,  Which  at  last  I  finished  ; 
so  that,  by  the  digging  a  canal  to  it  of  six. 
feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep^  I  brought  it 
into  the  creek,  almost  half  a  mile.  As  lor 
the  first,  which  was  so  vastly  big,  as  I  made 
it  without  considering  beforehand,  as  I  ought 
to  do,  how  I  should  be  able  to  launch  it,  so 
never  being  able  to  bring  it  to  the  water,  dr 
bring  the  water  to  it,  I  was  obliged  to  let  it 
lie  where  it  was,  as  a  memorandum  to  teach 
me  to  be  wiser  next  time.  Indeed,  the  next 
time,  though  I  could  not  get  a  tree  proper 
for  it,  and  in  a  place  where  I  could  not  get 
the  water  to  it,  at  any  less  distance  than  as  I 
have  said,  near  half  a  mile ;  yet,  as  I  saw 
that  it  was  practicable  at  last,  I  never  gave 
it  over ;  and  though  I  was  near  two  years 
about  it,  yet  I  never  grudged  my  labor,  in 
hopes  of  havuig  a  boat  to  go  off  to  sea  at 
hait 

However,  though  my  little  periagua  was 
finished,  yet  the  size  of  it  was  not  at  all 
answexable  to  the  design  which  I  had  in 
view  when  I  made^the  first,  —  I  mean,  of 
venturing  over  to  the  terra  firma^  where  it 
was  above  forty  miles  hsoad.  Accordingly, 
the  smallness  of  my  boat  assisted  to  put  an 
end  to  that  design,  and  now  I  thought  no 
more  of  it  But  as  I  had  a  boat,  my  next 
design  was  to  make  a  tour  round  the  island ; 
for  as  I  had  been  on  the  other  side  in  one 
place,  crossing,  as  I  have  already  described 
it,  over  the  land,  so  the  discoveries  I  made 
in  that  little  journey  made  me  very  eager  to 
see  other  parts  of  the  coast ;  and  now  I  had 
a  boat,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  sailing 
round  the  island. 

For  this  purpose,  that  I  might  do  every- 
thing with  discretion  and  consideration,  I 
fitted  up  a  little  mast  to  tny  boat,  and  made 
a  sail  to  it  out  of  some  of  the  pieces  of  the 
ship's  sail,  which  lay  in  store,  and  of  which 
I  had  a  great  stock  by  me. 

Having  fitted  my  mast  and  sail,  and  tried 
the  boat,  I  found  she  would  safl.  very  wdL 


Then  I  made  little  lockers,  or  boxes,  at  either 
end  of  my  boat,  to  put  provisions,  neoossarica, 
and  ammunition,  &c  into,  to  be  kept  dry 
either  from  rain  or  the  spray  of  the  sea ;  and 
a  Uttle  long  hollow  place  I  cut  in  the  inside 
of  the  boi^  where  I  could  lay  my  gun, 
making  a  flap  to  hang  down  over  it  to  keep 
it  dry. 

I  fixed  my  umbrella  also  in  a  step  at  the 
stem,  like  a  mast,  to  stand  over  my  head, 
and  keep  the  heat  of  the  sun  off  me  like  an 
awning;  and  thus  I  every  now  and  then 
took  a  voyage  upon  the  sea,  but  never  went 
far  out,  not  far  from  the  little  creek.  But  at 
last,  being  eager  to  view  the  drenmfereaoe 
of  my  little  kingdom,  I  resolved  upon  my 
tour,  and  acoordhigly  I  victualled  my  ship 
for  the  voyage,  putting  in  two  dozen  of  my 
loaves  (cakes  I  should  rather  call  them)  of 
barley-bread,  an  earthen  pot  full  of  parched 
rice,  —  a  food  I  ate  a  great  deal  of, — a  Uttle 
botde  of  rum,  half  a  goat,  and  powder  and 
shot  for  killing  more,  and  two  huge  watch- 
coats  of  those  which,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
I  had  saved  out  of  the  seamen's  eheste :  these 
I  took,  oiie  to  lie  upon,  and  the  other  to 
cover  me  in  the  night. 

-It  was  the  6th  of  November,  in  the  sixth 
year  of  my  reign,  or  my  captivity,  which  yoa 
please,  that  I  set  out  on  this  voyage,  and  I 
found  it  much  longer  than  I  expected.  For 
though  the  island  itself  was  not  very  large, 
yet,  when  I  came  to  the  east  side  of  it,  I 
found  a  great  ledge  of  rocks  lie  out  above 
two  leagues  into  the  sea,  some  above  waiter, 
some  under  it ;  and  beyond  that  a  ahctl 
of  sand,  lying  dry  half  a  league  more.  So 
that  I  was  obliged  to  go  a  great  way  oat  to 
sea  to  double  the  point. 

When  first  I  discovered  them  I  waa  going 
to  give  over  my  enterprise  and  come  back 
again,  not  knowing  how  fiir  it  might  oblige 
me  to  go  out  to  sea ;  and  above  all,  doubting 
how  I  should  get  back  again ;  so  I  came  to 
an  anchor,  — for  I  had  made  me  a  kind  of  an 
anchor  with  a  piece  of  a  broken  grapling^ 
which  I  got  out  of  the  ship. 

Having  secured  my  boat,  I  took  my  gun 
and  went  on  shore,  climbing  up  upon  a  hill 
which  seemed  to  overlook  that  point,  where 
I  saw  the  full  extent  of  it,*and  resolved  to 
venture. 

In  my  viewing  the  sea  from  that  hiU 
where  I  stood,  I  perceived  a  strong,  and 
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indeed  a  most  furious  canent,  -whkk  ran  to 
the  mi,  and  even  came  close  to  the  point 
And  I  took  the  more  notice  of  it,  bedaiue  I 
air  there  mig^t  be  some  danger  that  when  I 
eune  into  it  I  might  be  caitied  out  to  sea  by 
the  fltrangth  of  it,  and  not  be  able  to  make 
the  island  again.  And,  indeed,  had  I  not  got- 
ten fiist  up  upon  this  hill,  I  believe  it  would 
have  been  so ;  for  there  waa  the  same  cuixent 
on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  only  that  it 
Kt  off  at  a  feiiher  distance.  And  I  saw  there 
wasa  fltrong  eddy  under  the  shore  ;  so  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  get  in  out  of  the  first 
conen^  and  I  should  presently  be  in  an 
eddy. 

I  ]ay  here,  however,  two  days,  because  the 
wind  blowing  pretty  freeh  at  eastpsoutheast, 
and  that  being  just  contiary  to  the  said  cur- 
rent, made  a  great  breach  of  the  sea  upon  the 
pd&t ;  BO  that  it  was  not  safe  for  me  to  keep 
too  doee  to  the  shore  for  the  breach,  nor  to 
(^  too  &r  off  because  of  the  stream. 

Tiud  third  day,  in  the  morning,  the  wind 
havmg  abated  overnight,  the  sea  was  calm, 
and  1  ventured.  But  I  am  a  warning  piece 
again  to  all  riydi  and  ignorant  pilots  ;  for  no 
toooer  was  I  come  to  the  point,  when  even 
I  was  not  my  boat^  lenglh  froia  the  shore, 
hot  1  fbundmyself  in  a  great  depth  of  water, 
and  a  canent  like  the  sluice  of  a  mDL  It 
carried  my  boat  along  with  it  with  such 
violeDee  tiiat  all  I  could  do  could  not  ke^ 
her  80  moeh  as  on  the  edge  of  it ;  but  I 
ibimd  it  burned  me  farther  and  fiirther  out 
fnm.  the  eddy,  which  was  on  my  left- hand. 
Thflie  was  no  wind  stirring  to  help  me  ;  and 
a&  I  could  do  with  my  paddles  signified 
aothmg.  And  now  I  began  to  give  myself 
over  for  lost ;  for  as  the  current  was  on  both 
odes  the  island,  I  knew  in  a  few  leagues^ 
dirtance  they  must  join  again,  and  then  I 
waa  irrecoverably  gone.  Nor  did  I  see  any 
poanbility  of  avoiding  it ;  so  that  I  had  no 
prospect  before  me  but  of  perishing,  —  not  by 
the  lea,  for  that  was  calm  enough,  but  of 
starving  for  hunger.  I  had,  indeed,  found  a 
tortoise  on  the  shore  as  big  almost  as  I  could 
Kft,  and  had  tossed  it  into  the  boat ;  and  I 
bad  a  great  jar  of  fresh  wateiv  that  is  to  say, 
one  of  my  earthen  pots  ;  but  what  veas  all 
this  to  bdQg  driven  into  the  vast  ocean, 
where,  to  be  sure,  there  was  no  shore,  no 
Bwunland  or  idand,  for  a  thousand  leagues  at 
kaati 


And  now  I  saw  how  easy  it  was  for  the 
providence  of  Qod  to  make  the  most  miseiv 
able  condition  mankind  could  be  in  worse. 
Now  I  looked  back  upon  ^y  desolate,  solitary 
island  as  the  most  pleasant  place  in  the  world, 
and  all  the  happiness  my  heart  could  wish 
for  was  to  be  but  there  again.    I  stretched 
out  my  hands  to  it  with  eager  wishes.    **  O 
happy  desert,"  said  I,  "I  shall  never  see 
thee  more  !    0  miserable*  creature, "  said  I, 
''  whither  am  I  going  ! "    Then  I  reproached 
myself  with  my  unthankful  temper,  and  how 
I  hod  repined  at  my  solitary  condition ;  and 
now  what  would  I  give  to  be  on  shore  there 
again  !    Thus  we  never  see  the  true  state  of 
our  condition,  till  it  is  illustrated  to  us  by 
its  contraries  ;  nor  know  how  to  value  what 
we  enjoy,  but  by  the  want  of  it    It  is  scarce 
possible  toknagine  the  consternation  I  was 
now  in,  being  driven  from  my  beloved  island 
(for  so  it  appeared  to  me  now  to  be)  into  the 
wide  ocean,  almost  two  lei^es,  and  in  the  ut- 
most despair  of  ever  recovering  it  again. 
However,  I  worked  hard,  till  indeed   my 
strength  was  almost  exhausted,  and  kept  my 
boat  as  much  to  the  northward  —  that  is,  to- 
wards the  side  of  the  current  which  the  eddy 
lay  on  —  as  possibly  I  could  ;  when  about 
noon  as  the  sun  passed  the  meridian,  I  thsllght 
I  felt  a  little  breeze  of  wind  in  my  face, 
springing  up  from  the  south-southeast.    This 
cheered  my  heart  a  little,  and  especially 
when  in  about  half  an  hour  more  it  blew  a 
pretty  small  gentle  gale.    By  this  time  I  was 
gotten  at  a  frightM  distance  from  the  isl- 
and and,  had  the  least  doud  or  hazy  weather 
intervened,  I  had  been  undone  another  way 
too  ;  for  I  had  no  compass  on  board,  and 
should   never  have   known   how  to  have 
steered  towards  the  island,  if  I  had  but  once 
lost  sight  of  it    But  the  weather  continuing 
clear,  I  applied  myself  to  get  up  my  mast' 
again,  and  spread  my  sail,  standing  away  to 
the  north  as  much  as  possible,  to  get  out  of 
the  current 

Just  as  I  had  set  my  mast  and  sail,  and 
the  boat  began  to  stretch  away,  I  saw  even 
by  the  clearness  of  the  vrater  some  alteration 
of  the  current  was  near  ;  for  where  the  cur- 
rent was  so  strong,  the  water  was  foul ;  but 
perceiving  the  water  dear,  I  found  the 
current  abate,  and  presently  I  found  to  the 
east,  at  about  half  a  mUe,  a  breach  of  the  sea 
upon  some*  rocks.    These  rocks,  I  found, 
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caused  the  cuiient  to  part  again,  and  as  the 
main  stress  of  it  ran  away  more  southerly, 
leaving  the  rocks  to  the  northeast,  so  the 
other  returned  by  the  repulse  of  the  rocks, 
and  made  a  strong  eddy,  which  ran  back 
again  to  the  northwest,  with  a  very  sharp 
streaoL 

They  who  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  re- 
prieve brought  to  them  upon  the  ladder,  or 
to  be  rescued  from  thieves  just  going  to  mur- 
der them,  or  who  have  been  in  such  like 
extremities,  may  guess  what  my  present 
surprise  of  joy  was,  and  how  gladly  I  put  my 
boat  into  ihe  stream  of  this  eddy,  and,  the 
wind  also  freshening,  how  gladly  I  spread  my 
sail  to  it,  running  cheerfully  before  the  wind, 
and  with  a  strong  tide  or  eddy  under  foot. 

This  eddy  carried  me  about  a  league  in 
my  way  back  again  directly  towaids  the 
ialand,  but  about  two  leagues  more  to  the 
northward  than  the  current  which  carried 
me  away  at  first ;  so  that  when  I  came  near 
the  island,  I  found  myself  open  to  the  north- 
em  shore  of  it,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  other  end 
of  the  island  opposite  to  that  which  I  went 
out  from. 

When  I  had  made  something  more  than  a 
league  of  way  by  the  help  of  this  current 
or  eddy,  I  found  it  was  spent,  and  served  me 
no  farther.  However,  I  found  that  being 
between  the  two  great  currents,  namely,  that 
on  the  south  side,  which  had  hurried  me 
away,  and  that  on  the  north,  which  lay 
about  a  league  on  the  other  side,  —  I  say  be- 
tween these  two,  in  the  wake  of  the  island,  I 
found  the  water  at  least  still,  and  running  no 
way  ;  and  having  still  a  breeze  of  wind  fair 
for  me,  I  kept  on  steering  directly  for  the 
island,  though  not  making  such  fresh  way  as 
I  did  before. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  being 
then  within  about  a  league  of  the  island,  I 
found  the  point  of  the  rocks  which  occasioned 
this  disaster  stretching  out,  as  is  described 
before,  to  the  southwud,  and  casting  off  the 
current  more  southwardly,  had  of  course  made 
another  eddy  to  the  norUi ;  and  this  I  found 
very  strong,  but  not  directly  setting  the  way 
my  course  lay,  which  was  due  west,  but 
almost  full  north.  However,  having  a  fresh 
gale,  I  stretched  across  this  eddy  slanting 
northwest,  and  in  about  an  hour  came  with- 
in about  a  mile  of  the  shore,  where,  it  being 
smooth  water,  I  soon  got  to  land. 


When  I  was  on  shore,  I  fell  on  my  knees 
and  gave  Qod  thanks  for  my  deliveninoe, 
resolving  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  my  de- 
liverance by  my  boat ;  and  refreshing  myself 
with  such  things  as  I  had,  I  brought  my  boat 
close  to  the  shore  in  a  little  cove  that  I  bad 
spied  under  some  trees,  and  laid  me  down  to 
sleep,  being  quite  spent  with  the  labor  and 
fatigue  of  the  Toyage. 

I  was  now  at  a  great  loss  which  way  to 
get  home  with  my  boat  I  had  run  so  much 
hazard,  and  knew  too  much  the  case,  to  think 
of  attempting  it  by  the  way  I  went  out ;  and 
what  might  be  at  the  other  side  (I  mean  the 
west  side)  I  knew  not,  nor  had  I  any  mind 
to  run  any  more  ventures  ;  so  I  only  resolved 
in  the  morning  to  make  my  way  weslwaid 
along  the  shore,  and  to  see  if  there  was  no 
creek  where  I  might  lay  up  my  frigate  in 
safety,  so  as  to  have  her  again  if  I  wanted 
her.  In  about  three  miles,  or  thereabout, 
coasting  the  shore,  I  came  to  a  veiy  good 
inlet  or  bay  about  a  mile  over,  which  nar- 
rowed till  it  came  to  a  very  little  rivulet  or 
brook,  where  I  found  a  very  convenient 
harbor  for  my  boat,  and  where  she  lay  as  if 
she  had  been  in  a  little  dock  made  on  pur- 
pose for  her.  Here  I  put  in,  and  having 
stowed  my  boat  veiy  safe,  I  went  on  shore  to 
look  about  me  and  see  where  I  was. 

I  soon  found  I  had  but  a  little  paased  by 
the  place  where  I  had  been  before,  when  I 
travelled  on  foot  to  that  shore ;  so,  taking 
nothing  out  of  my  boat  but  my  gun  and 
my  umbrella,  for  it  was  exceedingly  hot,  I 
b^gan  my  march.  The  way  was  comfortable 
enough  after  such  a  Toyage  as  I  had  been 
upon,  and  I  reached  my  old  bower  in  the 
evening,  where  I  found  everything  standing 
as  I  left  it ;  for  I  always. kept  it  in  good 
order,  being,  as  I  said  before,  my  oountiy 
house. 

I  got  over  the  fence,  and  laid  me  down  in 
the  shade  to  rest  my  limbs,  for  I  was  weary, 
and  fell  asleep.  But  judge  you,  if  you  can, 
that  read  my  stoiy,  what  a  surprise  I  muat 
be  in,  when  I  was  waked  out  of  my  sleep  by 
a  voice  calling  me  by  my  name  several  times, 
*'  Robin,  Robin,  Robin  Crusoe  ;  poor  Robin 
Crusoe!  Where  are  you,  Robin  Ctusoe) 
Where  are  you  1    Where  hare  you  been  f " 

I  was  so  dead  asleep  at  first,  being  ik* 
tigued  with  rowing,  or  paddling,  as  it  is 
called,  the  first  part  of  the  day,  and  with 
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valking  the  latter  part,  that  I  did  not  wake 
1)10100^7 ;  but  dozing  between  sleeping  and 
mldD^  thought  I  dreamed  that .  somebody 
spoke  to  me.  But  as  the  voice  continued  to 
lepeat,  ''Bobin  Crusoe,  Robin  Crusoe,''  at 
last  I  began  to  wake  more  perfectly,  and  was 
at  first  dreadfully  frightened,  and  started  up 
in  the  ntmoet  consternation.  But  no  sooner 
vere  my  eyes  open,  but  I  saw  my  Poll  sit- 
ting on  the  top  of  the  hedge,  and  immediate- 
ly knew  that  it  was  he  that  spoke  to  me  ; 
for  just  in  such  bemoaning  language  I  had 
used  to  talk  to  him,  and  teach  him ;  and  he 
kad  leamed  it  so  p^ecUy,  that  he  would  sit 
upon  my  finger  and  lay  lus  bill  close  to  my 
fiux,  and  cry,  ^'Poor  Robin  Crusoe,  where 
are  you!  Where  have  you  been?  How 
Game  you  here  ?"  and  such  things  as  I  had 
tai^thim. 

However,  even  though  I  knew  it  was  the 
psnot,and  that  indeed  it  could  be  nobody 
else,  it  was  a  good  while  before  I  could  com- 
poee  myself :  first,  I  was  amazed  how  the 
creatore  got  thither,  and  then  how  he  should 
JQBt  keep  about  the  place,  and  nowhere  else. 
Bat  as  I  was  satisfied  it  could  be  nobody 
bat  honest  Poll,  I  got  it  over  ;  and  holding 
oat  my  hand,  and  calling  him  by  his  name, 
PoU,  the  sociable  creature  came  to  me,  and 
BBt  upon  my  thumb,  as  he  used  to  do,  and 
continued  talking  to  me,  **  Poor  Robin  Cru- 
loe,"  and  ''How  did  I  come  here?"  and 
"Where  had  I  been?"  just  as  if  he  had 
been  overjoyed  to  see  me  again  ;  and  so  I 
earned  him  home  along  with  me. 

1  had  now  had  enough  of  rambling  to  sea 
for  some  time,  and  had  enough  to  do  for 
many  days  to  sit  still  and  reflect  upon  the 
danger  1  had  been  in.  I  would  have  been 
▼ety  glad  to  have  had  my  boat  again  on  my 
aide  of  the  island  ;  but  I  knew  not  how  it 
was  practicable  to  get  it  about  As  to  the 
east  tide  of  the  island,  which  I  had  gone 
tound,  I  knew  well  enough  there  was  no 
ventaiing  that  way  ;  my  very  heart  would 
shrink,  and  my  very  blood  run  chill  but  to 
think  of  it  And  as  to  the  other  side  of  the 
ialand,  I  did  not  know  how  it  might  be 
there ;  but  supposing  the  current  ran  with 
the  aame  force  against  the  shore  at  the  east 
« it  passed  by  it  on  the  other,  I  might  run 
the  same  ride  of  being  driven  down  the 
■tream,  and  carried  by  the  island,  as  I 
bad  been  before  of  being  carried  away  from 


it ;  so  with  these  thoughts  I  contented  my- 
self to  be  without  any  boat,  though  it  had 
been  the  product  of  so  many  months'  labor 
to  make  it,  and  of  so  many  more  to  get  it 
unto  the  sea. 

In  this  government  of  my  temper  I  re- 
mained near  a  year,  —  lived  a  very  sedate, 
retired  life,  as  you  may  well  suppose ;  and 
my  thoughts  being  very  much  composed  as 
to  my  condition,  and  fully  comforted  in  re- 
signing myself  to  the  dispositions  of  Provi- 
dence, I  Uiought  I  lived  really  very  happily 
in  all  things,  except  that  of  society. 

I  improved  myself  in  this  time  in  all  the 
mechanic  exercises  which  my  necessities  put 
me  upon  applying  myself  to,  and  I  believe 
could,  upon  occasion,  make  a  very  good  car- 
penter, especially  considering  how  few  tools 
I  had. 

Besides  this,  I  arrived  at  an  unexpected 
perfection  in  my  earthenware,  and  contrived 
well  enough  to  make  them  with  a  wheel, 
which  I  found  infinitely  easier  and  better ; 
because  I  made  things  round  and  shapable, 
which  before  were  filthy  things  indeed  te 
look  upon.  But  I  think  I  was  never  more 
vain  of  my  own  performance,  or  more  joyful 
for  anything  I  found  out,  than  for  my  being 
able  to  make  a  tobacco-pipe.  And  though 
it  was  a  very  ugly,  clumsy  thing  when  it  was 
done,  and  only  burned  red  like  other  earthen- 
ware, yet,  as  it  was  hard  and  firm,  and  would 
draw  the  smoke,  I  was  exceedingly  comfort- 
ed with  it ;  for  I  had  been  always  used  to 
smoke,  and  there  were  pipes  in  the  ship,  but 
I  forgot  them  at  first,  not  knowing  that 
there  was  tobacco  in  the  island ;  and  after- 
wards, when  I  searched  the  ship  again,  I 
could  not  come  at  any  pipes  at  all. 

In  my  wicker-ware,  also,  I  improved 
much,  and  made  abundance  of  necessary 
baskets,  as  well  as  my  invention  showed 
me.  Though  not  very  handsome,  yet  they 
were  such  as  were  very  handy  and  conven- 
ient for  my  laying  things  up  in,  or  fetching 
things  home  in.  For  example,  if  I  killed  a 
goat  abroad,  I  could  hang  it  up  in  a  tree, 
flay  it,  and  dress  it,  and  cut  it  in  pieces,  and 
bring  it  home  in  a  basket ;  and  the  like  by 
a  turtle,  —  I  could  cut  it  up^  take  out  the 
eggs,  and  a  piece  or  two  of  the  flesh,  which 
was  enough  for  me,  and  bring  them  home  in 
a  bosket,  and  leave  the  rest  behind  me. 
Also  large  deep  baskets  were  my  receivers 
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for  mj  corn,  which  I  idways  rabbed  oat  aa 
soon  as  it  was  dry,  and  cured,  and  kept  it  in 
great  baskets. 

I  began  now  to  perceive  my  powder  abated 
considerably,  and  this  was  a  want  which  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  supply  i  and  I  began  se- 
riously to  consider  what  I  must  do  when  I 
should  have  no  more  powder ;  that  is  to  say, 
how  I  should  do  to  kill  any  goat  I  had,  as 
is  observed  in.  the  third  year  of  my  being 
here,  kept  a  young  kid,  and  bred  her  up 
tame,  and  I  was  in  hope  of  getting  a  he-goat, 
but  I  could  not  by  any  means  bring  it  to  pass, 
till  my  kid  grew  an  old  goat ;  and  I  could 
never  find  in  my  heart  to  kill  her,  till  she 
died  at  last  of  mere  age. 

But  being  now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  my 
residence,  and,  as  I  have  said,  my  ammuni- 
tion growing  low,  I  set  myself  to  study  some 
art  to  trap  and  snare  the  goats,  to  see  wheth- 
er I  could  not  catch  some  of  them  alive,  and 
particukrly  I  wanted  a  she-goat  great  with 
young. 

To  this  purpose  I  made  snares  to  hamper 
them,  and  I  do  believe  they  were  more  than 
once  taken  in  them  ;  but  my  tackle  was  not 
good,  for  I  had  no  wire,  and  I  always  found 
them  broken,  and  my  bait  devoured. 

At  length  I  resolved  to  try  a  pitfelL  So 
I  dug  several  large  pits  in  the  earth,  in 
places  where  I  had  observed  the  goats  used 
to  feed ;  and  over  these  pits  I  placed  hur- 
dles of  my  own  making  too,  with  a  great 
weight  upon  them.  And  several  times  I 
put  ears  of  barley,  and  dry  rice,  without  set- 
ting the  trap ;  and  I  could  easily  perceive 
that  the  goats  had  gone  in  and  eaten  up  the 
com,  for  I  could  see  the  mark  of  their  feet 
At  length,  I  set  three  traps  in  one  night ; 
and  going  the  next  morning,  I  found  them 
all  standing,  and  yet  the  bait  eaten  and 
gone.  This  was  very  discouraging.  How- 
ever, I  altered  my  trap  ;  and,  not  to  trouble 
you  with  particulars,  going  one  morning  to 
see  my  trap)  I  found  in  one  of  them  a  large 
old  he-goat ;  and  in  one  of  the  other  three 
kids,  —  a  male  and  two  females. 

As  to  the  old  one,  I  knew  not  what  to  do 
with  him ;  he  was  so  fierce  I  durst  not  go 
into  the  pit  to  him,  —  that  is  to  say,  to  go 
about  to  bring  Mm  away  alive,  which  was 
what  I  wanted.  I  could  have  killed  him  ; 
but  that  was  not  my  business,  nor  would  it 
answer  my  end.    So  I  even  let  him  out,  and 


he  ran  away  as  if  he  had  been  frighted  oat 
of  his  wits.  Bat  I  had  forgot  tiien  what  I 
learned  afterwards,  —  that  hunger  w31  tame 
a  lion.  If  I  had  let  him  stay  Uiere  three  or 
four  days  without  food,  and  then  have 
carried  him  some  water  to  drink,  and  then  a 
little  com,  he  would  have  been  as  tame  as 
one  of  the  kids,  —  for  they  are  mighty  saga* 
cious,  tractable  creatures,  where  they  are  well 
used. 

However,  for  tiie  present  I  let  him  go^ 
knowing  no  better  at  that  time;  Then  I 
went  to  the  three  kids  ;  and  taking  them 
one  by  one,  I  tied  them  with  strings  together, 
and  with  some  difficulty  brought  them  all 
home. 

It  was  a  good  while  before  they  would 
feed ;  but  throwing  them  some  sweet  cam, 
it  tempted  them,  and  they  began  to  be  tame. 
And  now  I  found  that  if  I  expected  to  aup- 
ply  myself  with  goat-flesh  when  I  had  no 
powder  or  shot  left,  breeding  some  up  tame 
was  my  only  way  ;  when,  perhaps,  I  might 
have  them  about  my  house  like  a  flock  of 
sheep. 

But  then  it  presently  occurred  to  me  that 
I  must  keep  the  tame  from  the  wild,  or  else 
they  would  always  run  wild  when  they  grew 
up.  And  the  only  way  for  this  was  to  have 
some  enclosed  piece  of  ground,  well  fenced 
either  with  hedge  or  pale,  to  keep  them  in 
so  effectually,  that  those  within  mi^t  not 
break  out,  or  those  without  break  in. 

This  was  a  great  undertaking  for  one  pair 
of  hands.  Yet,  as  I  saw  there  was  an  abeo* 
lute  necessity  of  doing  it,  my  first  piece  of 
work  was  to  find  out  a  proper  piece  <ii 
ground,  namely,  where  there  was  likely  to 
be  herbage  for  them  to  eat,  water  for  them 
to  drink,  and  cover  to  keep  them  from  the 
sun. 

Those  who  understand  such  mdosures 
will  think  I  had  very  little  oontiivanee 
when  I  pitched  apon  a  place  very  proper  for 
all  these,  being  a  plain  open  piece  of  meadow- 
land  or  savanna  (as  our  people  call  it  in  the 
western  colonies),  which  had  two  or  three 
little  drills  of  fresh  water  in  it,  and  at  one 
end  was  very  woody.  I  say  they  will  smile 
at  my  forecast,  when  I  shall  tell  them  I 
began  my  enclosing  of  this  piece  of  groond  in 
such  a  manner  that  my  hedge  or  pale  must 
have  been  at  least  two  miles  about  I  Nor 
was  the  madness  of  it  so  great  as  to  the  com- 
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piBi,  £ir  if  xl  was  ten  miles  about,  I  was  like 
to  Lave  time  enough  to  do  it  in.  But  I  did 
notconsider  that  my  goats  would  be  as  wild 
in  BO  much  compass  as  if  they  had  had  the 
Tliole  islaiid,  and  I  should  have  so  much 
lOQBi  to  chase  them  in  that  I  should  never 
catehdiem. 

My  hedge  was  begun  and  carried  on,  I 
believe,  about  Mby  yaids^  when  this  thought 
ooeiined  to  me.  So  I  presently  stopped 
short,  and  for  the  first  beginning  I  reeolyed 
to  enidoee  a  piece  of  about  one  hundred  snd 
ifij  yuds  in  length,  and  one  hundred  yards 
in  bteadth ;  which,  as  it  would  maintain  as 
many  ss  I  should  have  in  any  reasonable 
time,  10,  as  my  flock  increased,  I  could  add 
more  ground  to  my  enclosure. 

Hub  was  acting  widi  some  prudence,  and 
I  went  to  work  with  courage.  I  was  about 
tinee  months  hedging  in  the  first  piece ; 
and  till  I  had  done  it,  I  tethered  the  three 
kidi  in  the  best  part  of  it,  and  used  them  to 
feed  as  near  me  ss  possible,  to  make  them 
fiuniliar;  and  very  often  I  would  go  and 
cany  them  some  ears  of  barley,  or  iEi  hand- 
M  of  rice,  snd  feed  them  out  of  my  hand ; 
so  that,  after  my  enclosure  was  finished  and 
I  let  them  loose,  they  would  follow  me  up 
and  down,  Ueating  after  me  for  a  handful 
of  com. 

Tins  answered  my  end.  And  in  about  a 
year  and  a  half  I  had  a  flock  of  twelve  goats, 
*-kids  and  all ;  and  in  two  years  more,  I 
bad  three-and-forty,  besides  several  that  I 
took  and  killed  for  my  food.  And  after  that 
1  enclosed  five  several  pieces  of  ground  to 
feed  them  in,  with  little  pens  to  drive  them 
into,  to  take  ihem  as  I  wanted,  and  gates  out 
of  one  piece  of  ground  into  another. 

Bat  this  was  not  all ;  for  now  I  not  only 
liad  goatfs-flesh  to  feed  on  when  I  pleased, 
hot  milk  too, — a  thing  which,  indeed,  in 
my  beginning,  I  did  not  so  much  as  think 
0^  and  which,  when  it  came  into  my 
tboo^ts,  was  really  an  agreeable  surprise. 
For  now  I  set  up  my  dairy,  and  had  some- 
times a  gallon  or  two  of  milk  in  a  day. 
And  aa  Natue,  who  gives  supplies  of  food 
to  eveiry  creature,  dictates  even  naturally 
bow  to  make  use  of  it ;  so  I  that  had  never 
uiiked  a  cow,  much  less  a  goat,  or  seen 
Imftter  or  cheese  made,  very  readily  and 
handily,  thou^  after  a  great  many  essays 
and  miseaniages,  made  me  both  butter  and 
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cheese  at  last,  and  never  wanted  them  after- 
wards. 

How  mercifully  can  our  great  Creator 
treat  his  creatures,  even  in  those  conditions 
in  which  they  seem  to  be  overwhelmed  in 
destruction  1  How  can  he  sweeten  the  bit- 
terest providences,  and  give  us  cause  to  praise 
him  for  dungeons  and  prisons !  What  a 
table  was  here  spread  for  me  in  a  wilderness, 
where  I  saw  nothing  at  first  but  to  perish 
for  hunger  1 

It  woidd  have  made  a  stoic  smUe  to  have 
seen  me  and  my  little  family  sit  down  to 
dinner.  There  was  my  Miyesty,  the  prince 
and  lord  of  the  whole  island.  I  had  the 
lives  of  all  my  subjects  at  my  absolute  com- 
mand,—  I  could  hang,  draw,  give  liberty, 
and  take  it  away ;  and  no  rebels  among  all 
my  subjects. 

Then  to  see  how  like  a  king  I  dined,  too, 
all  alone,  attended  by  my  servants.  Poll, 
as  if  he  had  been  my  favorite,  was  the  only 
person  permitted  to  talk  to  me.  My  dog  — 
which  was  now  grown  very  old  and  crazy, 
and  had  found  no  species  to  multiply  his 
kind  upon  —  sat  always  at  my  right  hand ; 
and  two  cats,  one  on  one  side  of  the  table 
and  one  on  the  other,  expecting  now  and 
then  a  bit  from  my  hand,  as  a  mark  of 
special  favor. 

But  these  were  not  the  two  cats  which  I 
brought  on  shore  at  first, — for  they  were 
both  of  them  dead,  and  had  been  interred 
near  my  habitation  by  my  own  hand ;  but 
one  of  them  having  multiplied  by  I  know 
not  what  kind  of  creature,  these  were  two 
which  I  had  preserved  tame,  whereas  the 
rest  ran  wild  in  the  woods,  and  became 
indeed  troublesome  to  me  at  last,  —  for  they 
would  often  come  into  my  house,  and  plun- 
der me  too,  till  at  last  I  was  obliged  to  shoot 
them,  and  did  kill  a  great  many.  At  length 
they  left  me  with  this  attendance,  and  in 
this  plentiful  manner  I  lived.  Neither  could 
I  be  said  to  want  anything  but  society ;  and 
of  that,  in  some  time  after  this,  I  was  like 
to  have  too  much. 

I  was  something  impatient,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, to  have  the  use  of  my  boat,  though 
very  loath  to  run  any  more  hazards ;  and 
therefore  sometimes  I  sat  contriving  ways 
to  get  her  about  the  island,  and  at  other 
times  I  sat  myself  down  contented  enough 
without  her.    But  I  had  a  strange  uneasi- 
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neas  in  my  mind  to  go  down  to  the  point 
of  the  islsmd  where,  as  I  have  said,  in  my 
last  Taihble  I  went  np  the  hill  to  see  how 
the  shore  lay  and  how  the  current  set,  that 
I  might  see  what  I  had  to  do.  This  incli- 
nation increased  upon  me  every  day,  and  at 
length  I  resolved  to  travel  thither  by  land, 
following  the  edge  of  the  shore.  I  did  so. 
But  had  any  one  in  England  been  to  meet 
such  a  man  as  I  was,  it  must  either  have 
frighted  them,  or  raised  a  great  deal  of  laugh- 
ter. And  as  I  frequently  stood  still  to  look 
at  myself,  I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  notion 
of  my  travelling  through  Yorkshire  with 
such  an  equipage  and  in  such  a  dress.  Be 
pleased  to  take  a  sketch  of  my  figure  as 
follows. 

I  had  a  great  high  shapeless  cap,  made  of 
a  goat's  skin,  with  a  flap  hanging  down  be- 
hind, as  well  to  keep  the  sun  from  me  as  to 
shoot  the  rain  off  from  running  into  my 
neck,  —  nothing  being  so  hurtful  in  these 
climates  as  the  rain  upon  the  flesh  under  the 
clothes. 

I  had  a  short  jacket  of  goat-skin,  the 
skirts  coming  down  to  about  the  middle  of 
my  thighs ;  and  a  pair  of  open-kneed 
breeches  of  the  same  ;  the  breeches  were 
made  of  the  skin  of  an  old  he-goat,  whose 
hair  hung  down  such  a  length  on  either 
side,  that  like  pantaloons  it  reached  to 
the  middle  of  my  legs ;  stockings  and 
shoes  I  had  none,  but  had  made  me  a  pair 
of  somethings,  I  scarce  know  what  to  call 
them,  like  buskins,  to  flap  over  my  legs  and 
lace  on  either  side  like  spatterdashes,  but  of 
a  most  barbarous  shape,' — as  indeed  were 
all  the  rest  of  my  clothes. 
.  I  had  on  a  br(Mui  belt  of  goat-skin  dried, 
which  I  drew  together  with  two  thongs  of 
the  same,  instead  of  buckles,  and  in  a  kind 
of  frog  on  either  side  of  this.  Instead  of  a 
sword  and  a  dagger  hung  a  little  saw  and  a 
hatchet,  one  on  one  side,  one  on  the  other. 
I  had  another  belt  not  so  broad,  and  fisis- 
tened  in  the  same  manner,  which  hung  over 
my  shoulder;  and  at  the  end  of  it,  under 
my  left  arm,  hung  two  pouches,  both  made 
of  goat-skin  too, — in  one  of  which  hung 
my  powder,  in  the  other  my  shot  At  my 
back  I  carried  my  basket ;  on  my  shoulder 
my  gun  ;  and  over  my  head  a  great  clumsy, 
ugly,  goat-skin  umbrella, — but  which,  after 
all,  was  the  most  necessary  thing  I  had 


about  me,  next  to  my  gun.  As  for  my  face, 
the  color  of  it  was  really  not  so  mulatto-like 
as  one  might  expect  from  a  man  not  at  all 
carefrd  of  it,  and  living  within  nineteen  de- 
grees of  the  equinox.  My  beard  I  had  onoe 
suffered  to  grow  till  it  was  about  a  quarter 
of  a  yard  long ;  but  as  I  had  both  scissors 
and  razors  sufficient,  I  had  cut  it  pretty 
short,  except  what  grew  on  my  upper  lip, 
which  I  had  trimmed  into  a  large  pair  of 
Mohammedan  whiskers,  such  as  I  have  seen 
worn  by  some  Turks  whom  I  saw  at  Sallee ; 
for  the  Moors  did  not  wear  such,  though  the 
Turks  did.  Of  these  mustaches  or  whiskers 
I  will  not  say  they  were  long  enough  to 
hang  my  hat  upon  tiiem  ;  but  they  were  of 
a  length  and  ^ape  monstrous  enough,  and 
such  as  in  England  would  have  passed  for 
frightfuL 

But  all  this  is  by  the  by.  For,  as  to  my 
figure,  I  had  so  few  to  observe  me,  that  it 
was  of  no  manner  of  consequence ;  so  I  shall 
Bay  no  more  to  that  part  In  this  kind  of 
figure  I  went  my  new  journey,  and  was  out 
five  or  six  days.  I  travelled  first  along  the 
sea-shore,  directly  to  the  place  where  I  first 
brought  my  boat  to  an  anchor  to  get  up  upon 
the  rocks  ;  and  having  no  boat  now  to  take 
care  oi^  I  went  over  the  land  a  nearer  way  to 
the  same  height  that  I  was  on  before ;  when, 
looking  forward  to  the  point  of  the  rocks 
which  lay  out,  and  which  I  was  obliged  to 
double  with  my  boat,  as  is  said  above,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  the  sea  all  smooth  and  quiet, 
— no  rippling,  no  motion,  no  current  any 
more  there  than  in  other  places. 

I  was  at  a  strange  loss  to  understand  this, 
and  resolved  to  spend  some  time  in  the  ob- 
serving of  it,  to  see  if  nothing  from  the  sets 
of  the  tide  had  occasioned  it ;  but  I  wte 
presently  convinced  how  it  was,  namely,  that 
the  tide  of  ebb  setting  from  the  west,  and 
joining  with  this  current  of  waters  from 
some  great  river  on  the  shore,  must  be  the 
occasion  of  the  current ;  and  that  according 
as  the  wind  blew  more  forcibly  from  the 
west,  or  from  the  north,  this  current  came 
near,  or  went  farther  from  the  shore.  For 
waiting  thereabouts  till  evening,  I  went  up 
to  the  rock  again  ;  and  then,  the  tide  of  ebb 
being  made,  I  plainly  saw  the  current  again 
as  before,  onjy  that  it  ran  farther  off,  being 
half  a  league  from  the  shore  ;  whereas  in  my 
case  it  set  close  upon  the  shore,  and  hunied 
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me  and  my  canoe  along  with  it,  which  at 
another  time  it  would  not  have  done. 

This  observation  convinced  me  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  observe  the  ebbing  and 
the  flowing  of  the  tide,  and  I  might  very 
esEily  bring  my  boat  about  the  island  again. 
Bat  when  I  began  to  think  of  putting  it  in 
practice,  I  had  such  a  terror  upon  my  spirits 
at' the  remembrance  of  the  danger  I  had 
been  in,  that  I  could  not  think  of  it  again 
with  any  patience.  But,  on  the  contrary,  I 
took  up  another  resolution,  which  was  more 
safe,  though  more  laborious ;  and  this  was, 
that  I  would  build,  or  rather  make  me  an- 
other periagua  or  canoe,  and  so  have  one  for 
one  aide  of  the  island  and  one  for  the  other. 

You  are  to  understand  that  now  I  had,  as 
I  may  call  it,  two  plantations  in  the  island  ; 
one  my  little  fortification  or  tent,  with  the 
wall  about  it  under  the  rock,  with  the  cave 
behind  me,  which  by  this  time  I  had  en- 
laiged  into  several  apartments,  or  caves,  one 
within  another.  One  of  these,  which  was 
the  driest  and  laigest,  and  had  a  door  out 
beyond  my  wall  or  fortification, — that  is  to 
say,  beyond  where  my  wall  joined  to  the 
rock,  —  was  all  filled  up  with  the  large 
earthen  pots  of  which  I  have  given  an  ac- 
count, and  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  great  bas- 
kets, which  would  hold  five  or  six  bushels 
each,  where  I  hiid  up  my  stores  of  provision, 
especially  my  com,  some  in  the  ear  cut  off 
short  from  the  straw,  and  the  other  rubbed 
out  with  my  hand. 

As  for  my  waU,  made  as  before  with  long 
stakes  or  piles,  those  piles  grew  all  like  trees, 
and  were  by  this  time  grown  so  big,  and 
spread  so  very  much,  that  there  was  not  the 
least  appearance  to  any  one's  view  of  any 
habitation  behind  them. 

Near  this  dwelling  of  mine,  but  a  little 
farther  within  the  land,  and  upon  lower 
ground,  lay  my  two  pieces  of  corn-ground, 
which  I  kept  duly  cultivated  and  sowed,  and 
which  duly  yielded  me  their  harvest  in  its 
season ;  and  whenever  I  had  occasion  for 
more  com,  I  had  more  land  adjoining  as  fit 
as  that 

Besides  this  I  had  my  country  seat,  and  I 
•had  now  a  tolerable  plantation  there  also ; 
for,  first,  I  had  my  little  bower,  as  I  called  it, 
which  I  kept  in  repair,  —  that  is  to  say,  I 
kept  the  hedge  whidi  circled  it  in  constantly 
I '       fitted  up  to  its  usual  height,  the  ladder  stand- 
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ing  always  in  the  inside.  I  kept  the  trees, 
which  at  first  were  no  more  than  my  8takeB,but 
were  now  grown  very  firm  and  tall,  —  I  kept 
them  always  so  cut  that  they  might  spread 
and  grow  tiiick  and  wild,  and  make  the  more 
agreeable  shade,  which  they  did  effectually 
to  my  mind.  In  the  middle  of  this  I  had 
my  tent  always  standing,  being  a  piece  of  a 
sail  spread  over  poles  set  up  for  that  purpose, 
and  which  never  wanted  any  repair  or  renew- 
ing ;  and  under  this  I  had  made  me  a  squab 
or  couch  with  the  skins  of  the  creatures  I 
had  killed,  and  with  other  soft  things,  and  a 
blanket  laid  on  them,  such  as  belonged  to 
our  sea-bedding,  which  I  had  saved,  and  a 
great  watch-coat  to  cover  me  ;  and  here, 
whenever  I  had  occasion  to  be  absent  from 
my  chief  seat,  I  took  up  my  country  habi- 
tation. 

Adjoining  to  this  I  had  my  enclosures  for 
my  cattle,  Uiat  is  to  say,  my  goats  ;  and  as  I 
had  taken  an  inconceivable  deal  of  pains  to 
fence  and  enclose  this  ground,  so  I  was  so 
uneasy  to  see  it  kept  entire,  lest  the  goats 
should  break  through,  that  I  never  left  off 
till  with  infinite  labor  I  had  stuck  the  out- 
side of  the  hedge  so  full  of  small  stakes,  and 
so  near  to  one  another,  that  it  was  rather  a 
pale  than  a  hedge,  and  there  was  scarce  room 
to  put  a  hand  through  between  them  ;  which 
afterwards,  when  those  stakes  grew,  as  they 
all  did  in  the  next  rainy  season,  made  the  en- 
closure strong  like  a  wall ;  indeed,  stronger 
than  any  walL 

This  will  testify  for  me  that  I  was  not 
idle,  and  that  I  spared  no  pains  to  bring  to 
pass  whatever  appeared  necessary  for  my 
comfortable  support ;  for  I  considered  the 
keeping  up  a  breed  of  tame  creatures  thus  at 
my  hand  would  be  a  living  magazine  of 
flesh,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  for  me  as  long 
as  I  lived  in  the  place,  if  it  were  to  be  forty 
years ;  and  that  keeping  them  in  my  reach 
depended  entirely  upon  my  perfecting  my 
enclosures  to  such  a  degree  that  I  might  be 
sure  of  keeping  them  together,  which  by 
this  method,  indeed,  I  so  effectually  secured, 
that  when  these  little  stakes  began  to  grow, 
I  had  planted  them  so  very  thick  I  was 
forced  to  pull  some  of  them  up  again. 

In  this  place,  also,  I  had  my  grapes  grow- 
ing, which  I  principally  depended  on  for  my 
winter  store  of  raisins  ;  and  which  I  never 
failed  to  preserve  very  carefully,  as  the  best 
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and  most  agreeable  dainty  of  my  whole  diet ; 
and,  indeed,  they  were  not  agreeable  only, 
but  phyeical,  wholesome,  nonrishing,  and  re- 
freshing to  the  last  degree. 

As  this  was  also  about  half-way  between 
my  other  habitation  and  the  place  where  I 
had  laid  up  my  boat,  I  generally  stayed  and 
lay  here  in  my  way  thither ;  for  I  used  fre- 
quently to  visit  my  boat,  and  I  kept  all 
things  about  or  belonging  to  her  in  very  good 
order.  Sometimes  I  went  out  in  her  to  di- 
vert myself ;  but  no  more  hazardous  voyages 
would  I  go,  nor  scarce  ever  above  a  stone's 
cast  or  two  from  the  shore,  I  was  so  appre- 
hensive of  being  hurried  out  of  my  knowl- 
edge again  by  the  currents,  or  winds,  or  any 
other  accident  But  now  I  come  to  a  new 
scene  of  my  life. 

It  happened  one  day  about  noon,  going 
towards  my  boat,  I  was  exceedingly  surprised 
with  the  print  of  a  man's  naked  foot  on  the 
shore,  which  was  very  plain  to  be  seen  in 
the  sand.  I  stood  like  one  thunderstruck, 
or  as  if  I  had  seen  an  apparition.  I  listened, 
I  looked  round  me ;  I  could  hear  nothing, 
nor  see  anything.  I  went  up  to  a  rising 
ground  to  look  farther.  I  went  up  the 
shore  and  down  the  shore ;  but  it  was  all 
one,  I  could  see  no  other  impression  but  that 
one.  I  went  to  it  again  to  see  if  there  were 
any  more,  and  to  observe  if  it  might  not  be 
my  fancy  ;  but  there  was  no  ro6m  for  that, 
for  there  was  exactly  the  very  print  of  a 
foot,  toes,  heel,  and  every  part  of  a  foot ; 
how  it  came  thither  I  knew  not,  nor  could 
in  the  leiftt  imagine.  But  after  innumerable 
fluttering  thoughts,  like  a  man  perfectly  con- 
fused and  out  of  myself,  I  came  home  to  my 
fortification,  not  feeling,  as  we  say,  the 
ground  I  went  on,  but  terrified  to  the  last 
degree,  looking  behind  me  at  every  two  or 
three  steps,  mistaking  eveiy  bush  and  tree, 
and  fancying  every  stump  at  a  distance  to  be 
a  man.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  describe  how 
many  various  shapes  affrighted  imagination 
represented  things  to  me  in ;  how  many  wild 
ideas  were  found  every  moment  in  my  fancy, 
and  what  strange  unaccountable  whimsies 
came  into  my  thoughts  by  the  way. 

When  I  came  to  my  castle,  for  so  I  think 
I  called  it  ever  after  this,  I  fled  into  it  like 
one  pursued.  Whether  I  went  over  by  the 
ladder  at  first  contrived,  or  went  in  at  the 
hole  in  the  rock  which  I  called  a  door,  I  can- 


not remember ;  no,  nor  could  I  remember 
the  next  morning ;  for  never  frightened  haie 
fled  to  cover,  or  fox  to  earth,  with  more  tenor 
of  mind  than  I  to  this  retreat 

I  slept  none  that  night  The  fiurther  I 
was  from  the  occasion  of  my  fright  the 
greater  my  apprehensions  were,  which  is 
something  contrary  to  the  nature  of  such 
things,  and  especially  to  the  usual  practice 
of  aU  creatures  in  fear.  But  I  was  so  em- 
barrassed with  my  own  frightful  ideas  of  the 
thing,  that  I  formed  nothing  but  dismal 
imaginations  to  myself^  even  tiiough  I  was 
now  a  great  way  off  it  Sometimes  I  fimcied 
it  must  be  the  Devil ;  and  reason  joined  in 
with  me  upon  this  supposition.  For  how 
should  any  other  thing  in  human  shape 
come  into  the  place  1  Where  was  the  vessd 
that  brought  them  ?  What  marks  were  there 
of  any  other  footsteps?  And  how  was  it 
possible  a  man  should  come  there?  Bat, 
then,  to  think  that  Satan  should  take  hmnan 
shape  upon  him  in  such  a  place,  where  there 
could  be  no  manner  of  occasion  for  it  but  to 
leave  the  print  of  his  foot  behind  him,  and 
that  even  for  no  purpose,  too,  for  he  codd 
not  be  sure  I  should  see  it ;  this  was  an 
amusement  the  other  way.  I  considerBd 
that  the  Devil  might  have  found  out  abun- 
dance of  other  ways  to  have  terrified  me  than 
this  of  the  single  print  of  a  foot ; — that,  as  I 
lived  quite  on  the  other  side  of  the  idand,  he 
would  never  have  been  so  simple  to  leave  a 
mark  in  a  place  where  it  was  ten  thousand  to 
one  whether  I  should  ever  see  it  or  not ;  and 
in  the  sand,  too,  which  the  first  surge  of  the 
sea  upon  a  high  wind  would  have  defaced 
entirely.  All  this  seemed  inconsistent  with 
the  thing  itself^  and  with  all  the  notions  we 
usually  entertain  of  the  subtlety  of  the  DeviL 

Abundance  of  such  things  as  these  assisted 
to  argue  me  out  of  all  apprehensions  of  its 
being  the  Devil.  And  I  presently  concluded, 
then,  that  it  must  be  some  more  dangerous 
creature,  namely,  that  it  must  be  some  of  the 
savages  of  the  mainland  over  against  me, 
who  had  wandered  out  to  sea  in  their  canoes, 
and  either  driven  by  the  currents  or  by 
contrary  winds,  had  made  the  island ;  and 
had  been  on  shore,  but  were  gone  away  to 
saa,  being  as  loath,  perhaps,  to  have  stayed 
in  this  desolate  island  as  I  would  have  been 
to  have  had  them. 

While  these  reflections  were  rolling  upon 
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my  rnmd,  I  was  yeij  thankful  in  my 
thooghtt  that  I  was  so  happy  as  not  to  be 
thooiboats  at  that  time,  oc  that  they  did 
not  see  my  boat^  by  which  they  would  have 
coadoded  that  some  inhabitants  had  been  in 
the  place,  and  perhaps  have  searched  farther 
forme.  Then  terrible  thoughts  racked  my 
imagination  about  their  having  found  my 
boat,  and  that  there  were  people  here ;  and 
that  if  80, 1  should  certainly  have  them  come 
again  in  greater  numbers  and  devour  me ; 
that  if  it  dLould  happen  so  that  they  should 
not  find  me,  yet  they  would  find  my  enclos- 
me,  destroy  tJl  my  com,  carry  away  all  my 
fiock.  of  tame  goats,  and  I  should  perish  at 
last  for  mere  want. 

Thus  my  fear  banished  all  my  religious 
hope;  all  that  former  confidence  in  God, 
which  was  founded  upon  such  wonderful 
experience  as  I  had  had  of  his  goodness,  now 
Tanished,  as  if  he  that  had  fed  me  by  miracle 
hitherto  could  not  preserve  by  his  power  the 
providon  which  he  had  made  for  me  by  his 
goodness.  I  reproached  myself  with  my  easi- 
nesB,  that  would  not  sow  any  more  com  one 
year  than  would  just  serve  me  till  the  next 
season,  as  if  no  accident  could  intervene  to 
prevent  my  enjoying  the  crop  that  was  upon 
the  ground ;  and  this  1  thought  so  just  a 
reproof^  that  I  resolved  for  the  future  to 
have  two  or  three  years'  com  beforehand,  so 
that  vhatever  might  come  I  might  not  perish 
for  want  of  bread. 

How  strange  a  checkerwork  of  providence 
vi  the  life  of  man !  And  by  what  secret 
differing  springs  are  the  affections  hurried 
about,  as  differing  circumstances  present ! 
To-day  we  love  what  to-morrow  we  hate ; 
to4ay  we  seek  what  to-morrow  we  shun ; 
to-day  we  desire  what  to-morrow  we  fear,  — 
nay,  even  tremble  at  the  apprehensions  o£ 
This  was  exemplified  in  me  at  this  time  in 
the  most  lively  manner  imaginable :  for  I, 
whose  only  aflSiction  was  that  I  seemed  ban- 
ished from  human  society,  that  I  was  alone, 
circomscribed  by  the  boimdless  ocean,  cut  off 
from  mankind,  and  condenmed  to  what  I 
called  silent  life,  —  that  I  was  as  one  whom 
Heaven  thought  not  worthy  to  be  numbered 
among  the  living,  or  to  appear  among  the 
nst  of  his  creatures ;  that  to  have  seen  one 
of  my  own  species  would  have  seemed  to  me 
araiaing  me  from  death  to  life,  and  the  great- 
est hleasing  that  Heaven  itself,  next  to  the 


supreme  blessing  of  salvation,  could  bestow  ; 
—  1  say,  that  I  should  now  tremble  at  the 
very  apprehensions  of  seeing  a  man,  and  was 
ready  to  sink  into  the  ground  at  but  the 
shadow  or  silent  appearance  of  a  man's  hav- 
ing set  his  foot  in  the  island. 

Such  is  the  uneven  state  of  human  life. 
And  it  afforded  me  a  great  many  curious 
speculations  afterwards,  when  I  had  a  little 
recovered  my  first  surprise.  I  considered 
that  this  was  the  station  of  life  the  infinitely 
wise  and  good  providence  of  God  had  deter- 
mined for  me ;  that  as  I  could  not  foresee 
what  the  ends  of  divine  wisdom  might  be  in 
aU  this,  so  I  was  not  to  dispute  his  sovereignty, 
who,  as  I  was  his  creature,  had  an  undoubted 
right  by  creation  to  govern  and  dispose  of  me 
absolutely  as  he  thought  fit ;  and  who,  as  1 
was  a  creature  who  had  offended  him,  had 
likewise  a  judicial  right  to  condemn  me  to 
what  punishment  he  thought  fit ;  and  that  it 
was  my  part  to  submit  to  bear  his  indignation, 
because  1  had  sinned  against  him. 

I  then  reflected  that  Qod,  who  was  not 
only  righteous  but  onmipotent,  as  he  had 
thought  fit  thus  to  punish  and  afilict  me,  so 
he  was  able  to  deliver  me ;  that  if  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  do  it,  it  was  my  unquestioned 
duty  to  resign  myself  absolutely  and  entirely 
to  his  will ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
my  duty  also  to  hope  in  him,  pray  to  him, 
and  quietly  to  attend  the  dictates  and  direc- 
tions of  his  daily  providence. 

These  thoi:^hts  took  me  up  many  hours, 
days,  nay,  1  may  say,  weeks  and  months; 
and  one  particular  effect  of  my  cogitations 
on  this  occasion  1  cannot  omit,  namely,  one 
morning  early,  lying  in  my  bed,  and  filled 
with  thought  about  my  danger  from  the 
appearance  of  savages,  1  found  it  discomposed 
me  very  much ;  upon  which  those  words  of 
the  Scripture  came  into  my  thoughts, ''  Call 
upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will 
deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me." 

Upon  this,  rising  cheerfuUy  out  of  my 
bed,  my  heart  was  not  only  comforted,  but  I 
was  guided  and  encouraged  to  pray  earnestly 
to  Qod.  for  deliverance.  When  1  had  done 
praying,  I  took  up  my  Bible,  and  opening  it 
to  read,  the  first  words  that  presented  to  me 
were,  "  "Wait  on  the  Lord,  and  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  he  shall  strengthen  thy  heart ; 
wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord."  It  is  impossible 
to  express  the  comfort  this  gave  me.    In 
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answer,  I  thankfully  laid  down  the  book, 
and  was  no  more  sad,  —  at  least,  not  on  that 
occasion. 

In  the  middle  of  these  cogitations,  appre- 
hensions, and  reflections,  it  came  into  my 
thought  one  day  that  all  this  might  be  a 
mere  chimera  of  my  own  ;  and  that  this  foot 
might  be  the  print  of  my  own  foot  when  I 
came  on  shore  from  my  boat  This  cheered 
me  up  a  little,  too,  and  I  began  to  persuade 
myself  it  was  all  a  delusion ;  that  it  was 
nothing  else  but  my  own  foot;  and  why 
might  not  I  come  that  way  from  the  boat  as 
well  as  I  was  going  that  way  to  the  boat. 
Again,  I  considered  also  that  I  could  by  no 
means  tell  for  certain  where  I  had  trod  and 
where  I  had  not ;  and  that  if  at  last  this  was 
only  the  print  of  my  own  foot,  I  had  played 
the  part  of  those  fools  who  strive  to  make 
stories  of  spectres  and  apparitions,  and  then 
are  frighted  at  them  more  than  anybody. 

Now  I  began  to  take  courage,  and  to  peep 
abroad  again ;  for  I  had  not  stirred  out  of 
my  castle  for  three  days  and  nights,  so  that  I 
began  to  starve  for  provision  ;  for  I  had  little 
or  nothing  within  doors  but  some  barley- 
cakes  and  water.  Then  I  knew  that  my 
goats  wanted  to  be  milked,  too,  which  usually 
was  my  evening  diversion ;  and  the  poor 
creatures  were  in  great  pain  and  inconven- 
ience for  want  of  it^  and,  indeed,  it  almost 
spoiled  some  of  them,  and  almost  dried  up 
their  milk. 

Heartening  myself  therefore  with  the  be- 
lief that  this  was  nothing  but  the  print  of 
one  of  my  own  feet,  and  so  I  might  be  truly 
said  to  start  at  my  own  shadow,  I  began  to 
go  abroad  again,  and  went  to  my  country 
house  to  milk  my  flock  ;  but  to  see  with 
what  fear  I  went  forward,  how  often  I  looked 
behind  me,  how  I  was  ready  every  now  and 
then  to  lay  down  my  basket  and  run  for  my 
life,  it  would  have  made  any  one  have 
thought  I  was  haunted  with  an  evil  con- 
science, or  that  I  had  been  lately  most  terri- 
bly frighted,  and  so  indeed  I  had. 

However,  as  I  went  down  thus  two  or 
three  days,  and  having  seen  nothing,  I  began 
to  be  a  little  bolder,  and  to  think  there  was 
really  nothing  in  it  but  my  own  imagination. 
But  I  could  not  persuade  myself  fully  of 
this  till  I  should  go  down  to  the  shore  again 
and  see  this  print  of  a  foot,  and  measure  it 
by  my  own,  and  see  if  there  was  any  simili- 


tude or  fitness,  that  I  might  be  assured  it 
was  my  own  foot  But  when  I  caSe  to  the 
place,  Firsts  It  appeared  evidently  to  me 
that  when  I  laid  up  my  boat  I  could  not 
possibly  be  on  shore  anywhere  thereabout 
SeeoncUyj  When  I  came  to  measure  the  mark 
with  my  own  foot,  I  found  my  foot  not  so 
large  by  a  great  deal  Both  these  things 
filled  my  head  with  new  imaginations,  and 
gave  me  the  vapors  again  to  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  so  that  I  shook  with  cold  like  one  in 
an  ague.  And  I  went  home  again,  filled 
with  the  belief  that  some  man  or  men  had 
been  on  shore  there  ;  or,  in  short,  that  the 
island  was  inhabited,  and  that  I  might  be 
surprised  before- 1  was  aware;  and  what 
course  to  take  for  my  security  I  knew  not 

0,  what  ridiculous  resolution  men  take 
when  possessed  with  fear  !  It  deprives  them 
of  the  use  of  those  means  which  reason  offers 
for  their  relief.  The  first  thing  I  proposed 
to  myself  was  to  throw  down  my  enclosures, 
and  turn  all  my  tame  cattle  wild  into  the 
woods,  that  the  enemy  might  not  find  them, 
and  then  frequent  the  island  in  prospect  of 
the  same  or  the  like  booty  ;  then  to  the  sim- 
ple thing  of  digging  up  my  two  com-fielda, 
that  they  might  not  find  such  a  grain  there, 
and  still  be  prompted  to  frequent  the  island  ; 
then  to  demolish  my  bower  and  tent,  that 
they  might  not  see  any  vestiges  of  habitation, 
and  be  prompted  to  look  further,  in  order  to 
find  out  the  persons  inhabiting. 

These  were  the  subject  of  the  first  night's 
cogitation,  after  I  was  come  home  again, 
while  the  apprehensions  which  had  so  over- 
run my  mind  were  fresh  upon  me,  and  my 
head  was  full  of  vapors,  as  above.  Thus  fear 
of  danger  is  ten  thousand  times  more  terri- 
fying than  danger  itself^  when  apparent  to 
the  eyes  ;  and  we  find  the  burden  of  anxiety 
greater  by  much  than  the  evil  which  we  are 
anxious  about ;  and,  which  was  worse  than 
all  this,  I  had  not  that  relief  in  this  trouble 
from  the  resignation  I  used  to  practise  that  I 
hoped  to  have.  I  looked,  I  thought,  like 
Saul,  who  complained  not  only  that  the 
Philistines  were  upon  him,  but  that  Ood  had 
forsaken  him  ;  for  I  did  not  now  take  du« 
ways  to  compose  my  mind,  by  crying  to  Qod 
in  my  distress,  and  resting  upon  his  provi- 
dence, as  I  had  done  before,  for  my  defence 
and  deliverance  ;  which  if  I  had  done,  I  had 
at  least  been  more  cheerfrdly  supported  under 
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thif  ae V  8iiipDBe»  imd  perkaps  carried  through 
it  with  OMxe  iwolntioD. 

This  oonfurion  of  my  thought!  kept  me 
vikii^  all  night ;  but  in  the  morning  I  fell 
adeep)  and  having  by  the  amuaement  of  my 
mind  been  as  it  were  tired,  and  my  spirits 
ezhansted,  I  alept  very  soundly,  and  waked 
much  better  composed  than  I  had  ever  been 
before ;  and  mow  I  began  to  think  sedately. 
And  upon  the  utmost  debate  with  myself  I 
eonekided.  That  this  island,  which  was  so 
exceeding  pleasant,  fruitful,  and  no  farther 
frrai  the  mainland  than  as  I  had  seen,  was 
not  so  entirely  abandoned  as  I  might  im- 
agine. That  although  there  were  no  stated 
inbabitants  who  lived  on  the  spot,  yet  that 
there  mi^t  sometimes  come  boats  off  from 
the  ihore,  who  either  with  design,  or  perhaps 
never  but  when  they  were  driven  by  cioai 
winds,  might  come  to  tins  place. 

That  I  had  lived  here  fifteen  years  now, 
and  bad  not  met  with  the  least  shadow  or 
figure  of  any  people  yet ;  and  that  if  at  any 
time  they  should  be  driven  here,  it  was  prob- 
able they  went  away  again  as  soon  as  ever 
they  could,  seeing  they  had  never  thought 
fit  to  fix  there  upon  any  occasion^  to  this  time. 

That  the  moet  I  could  suggest  any  danger 
from  was,  from  any  such  casual  accidental 
Isnding  of  straggling  people  from  the  main, 
who,  as  it  was  likely,  if  they  were  driven 
hither,  were  here  against  their  wills ;  so 
they  made  no  stay  here,  but  went  off  again 
with  all  possible  speed,  seldom  staying  one 
nig^  on  shore,  lest  they  should  not  have  the 
help  of  the  tides  and  daylight  back  again ; 
lad  that,  therefore,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  eonaider  of  some  safe  retreat,  in  case  I 
should  see  any  savages  land  upon  the  spot 

Now  I  began  sorely  to  repent  that  I  had 
dog  my  cave  so  large  aa  to  bring  a  door 
through  again ;  which  door,  as  I  said,  came 
out  beyond  where  my  fortification  joined  to 
the  rock.  Upon  maturely  considering  this, 
therefore,  I  resolved  to  draw  me  a  second 
fortification,  in  the  same  manner  of  a  semi- 
orele,  at  a  distance  from  my  wall,  just  where 
I  bad  planted  a  double  row  of  trees  about 
twelve  years  before,  of  which  I  have  made 
Bieation.  These  trees  having  been  planted 
10  thick  before,  they  wanted  but  a  few  piles 
to  be  driven  between  them  that  they  should 
be  thicker  and  stsonger,  and  my  wall  would 
be  soon  finished. 

16 


So  that  I  had  now  a  double  wall,  and  my 
outer  wall  was  thickened  with  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, old  cables,  and  everything  I  could  think 
of  to  make  it  strong ;  having  in  it  seven  lit- 
tle holes  about  as  big  aa  I  might  put  my  arm 
out  at  Im  the  inside  of  this  I  thickened 
my  wall  to  above  ten  feet  thick,  with  contin- 
uid.  bringing  earth  out  of  my  cave  and  lay- 
ing it  at  the.  foot  of  the  wall  and  walking 
upon  it ;  and  through  the  seven  holes  I  con- 
trived to  plant  the  muskets,  of  which  I  took 
notice  that  I  got  seven  on  shore  out  of  the 
ship  ;  these,  I  say,  I  planted  like  my  cannon, 
and  fitted  liiem  into  frames  that  held  them 
like  a  carriage,  that  so  I  could  fire  all  the 
seven  guns  in  two  minutes'  time.  This  wall 
I  was  many  a  weary  month  in  finishing,  and 
yet  never  thought  myself  safe  till  it  was 
done. 

When  thii  was  done  I  stuck  all  the  ground 
without  my  wall,  for  a  great  way  every  way, 
as  full  with  stakes  or  sticks  of  the  osier-like 
wood,  which  I  found  so  (^  to  grow,  as  they 
could  well  stand  ;  insomuch  that  I  believe  I 
might  set  in  near  twenty  thousand  of  them, 
leaving  a  pretty  large  space  between  them 
and  my  wall,  that  I  might  have  room  to  see 
an  enemy,  and  they  might  have  no  shelter 
from  the  young  trees,  if  they  attempted  to 
approach  my  outer  walL 

Thus,  in  two  years' •time  I  had  a  thick 
grove,  and  in  five  or  six  years'  time  I  had  a 
wood  before  my  dwelling,  growing  so  mon- 
strous thick  and  strong,  that  it  was  indeed 
perfectly  impassable  ;  and  no  men,  of  what 
kind  soever,  would  ever  imagine  that '  there 
was  anything  beyond  it,  mud^  less  a  habita- 
tion. As  for  the  way  which  I  proposed  to 
myself  to  go  in  and  out  (for  I  left  no  avenue), 
it  was  by  setting  two  ladders  :  one  to  a  part 
of  the  rock  which  was  low,  and  then  broke 
in,  and  left  room  to  place  another  ladder 
upon  that  So,  when  the  two  ladders  were 
taken  down,  no  man  living  could  come  down 
to  me  without  misehieving  himself ;  and  if 
they  had  come  down,  they  were  still  on  the 
outside  of  my  outer  wall. 

Thus  I  took  all  the  measures  human  pru- 
dence  could  suggest  for  my  own  preservation  ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  at  length  that  they  were 
not  altogether  without  just  reason,  though  I 
foresaw  nothing  at  that  time  more  than  my 
mere  fear  suggested  to  me. 

While  this  was  doing,  I  was  not  altogether 
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careless  of  my  other  affairs  ;  for  I  had  a  great 
concern  upon  me  for  my  little  herd  of  goats. 
They  were  not  only  a  present  supply  to  me 
upon  every  occasion,  and  hegan  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  me,  without  the  expense  of  powder 
and  shot,  but  also  without  the  fatigue  of  hunt- 
ing after  the  wild  ones  ;  and  I  was  loath  to 
lose  the  advantage  of  them,  and  to  have  them 
all  to  nurse  up  over  again. 

To  this  purpose,  after  long  consideration,  I 
could  think  of  but  two  ways  to  preserve  them  : 
one  was,  to  find  another  convenient  place  to 
dig  a  cave  underground,  and  to  drive  them 
into  it  every  night ;  and  the  other  was,  to 
enclose  two  or  three  little  bits  of  land,  remote 
from  one  another,  and  as  much  concealed  as  I 
could,  where  I  might  keep  about  half  a  dozen 
young  goats  in  each  place  ;  so  that,  if  any  dis- 
aster happened  to  the  flock  in  general,  I  might 
be  able  to  raise  them  again  with  little  trouble 
and  time.  And  this,  though  it  would  require 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor,  I  thought  was 
the  most  rational  design. 

Accordingly,  I  spent  some  time  to  find  out 
the  most  retiied  parts  of  the  island  ;  and  I 
pitched  upon  one  which  was  as  private  indeed 
as  my  heart  could  wish  for.  It  was  a  little 
damp  piece  of  ground  in  the  middle  of  the 
hollow  and  thick  woods  where,  as  is  observed, 
I  almost  lost  myself  once  before,  endeavoring 
to  come  back  that  way  from  the  eastern  part 
of  the  island.  Here  I  found  a  clear  piece  of 
land  —  near  three  acres  —  so  surrounded  with 
woods  that  it  was  almost  an  enclosure  by  na- 
ture ;  at  least,  it  did  not  want  near  so  much 
labor  to  make  it  so  as  the  other  pieces  of 
ground  I  had  worked  so  hard  at. 

I  immediately  went  to  work  with  this 
piece  of  ground  ;  and  in  less  than  a  month's 
time  I  had  so  fenced  it  round  that  my  flock 
or  herd,  —  call  it  which  you  please,  —  which 
were  not  so  wild  now  as  at  first  they  might 
be  supposed  to  be,  were  well  enough  secured 
in  it  So,  without  any  further  delay,  I  re- 
moved ten  young  she-goats  and  two  he-goats 
to  this  piece  ;  and  when  they  were  there  I 
continued  to  perfect  the  fence  till  I  had  made 
it  as  secure  as  the  other  ;  which,  however,  I 
did  at  more  leisure,  and  it  took  me  up  more 
time  by  a  great  deal. 

All  this  labor  I  was  at  the  expense  of 
purely  from  my  apprehensions  on  the  account 
of  the  print  of  a  man's  foot  which  I  had  seen  ; 
fer  as  yet  I  never  saw  any  human  creature 


come  near  the  island,  and  I  had  now  lived 
two  years  under  these  uneasinesses,  which 
indeed  made  my  life  much  less  comfortable 
than  it  was  before,  as  may  well  be  imagined 
by  any  who  know  what  it  is  to  live  in  the  con- 
stant snare  of  the  fear  of  man.  And  thb  I 
must  observe  with  grief,  too,  that  the  discom- 
posure of  my  mind  had  too  great  impresdona 
also  upon  the  religious  part  of  my  thoughts  ; 
for  the  dread  and  terror  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  savages  and  cannibals  lay  so  upon 
my  spirits  that  I  seldom  found  myself  in  a 
due  temper  for  application  to  my  Maker,  at 
least  not  with  the  sedate  calmness  and  resig- 
nation of  soul  which  I  was  wont  to  da  I 
rather  prayed  to  God  as  under  great  affliction 
and  pressure  of  mind,  surrounded  with  dan- 
ger, and  in  expectation  every  night  of  being 
murdered  and  devoured  before  morning.  And 
I  must  testify  from  my  experience  that  a  tem- 
per of  peace,  thankfulness,  love,  and  affec- 
tion is  mudi  more  the  proper  frame  for 
prayer  than  that  of  terror  and  discomposare ; 
and  that,  under  the  dread  of  mischief  impend- 
ing, a  man  Ib  no  more  fit  for  a  comforting 
performance  of  the  duty  of  praying  to  God 
than  he  is  for  repentance  on  a  sick-bed :  for 
these  discomposures  affect  the  mind  as  the 
others  do  the  body ;  and  the  discomposure 
of  the  mind  must  necessarily  be  as  great  a 
disability  as  that  of  the  body,  —  and  much 
greater,  praying  to  God  being  properly  an 
act  of  the  mind,  not  of  the  body. 

But  to  go  on.  After  I  had  thus  secured 
one  part  of  my  little  living  stock,  I  went 
about  the  whole  island,  searching  for  another 
private  place  to  make  such  another  deposit, 
when,  wandering  more  to  the  west  point  of 
the  island  than  I  had  ever  done  yet,  and 
looking  out  to  sea,  I  thought  I  saw  a  boat 
upon  the  sea  at  a  great  distance.  I  had 
found  a  perspective-glass  or  two  in  one  of 
the  seamen's  chests  which  I  saved  out  of  our 
ship ;  but  I  had  it  not  about  me,  and  this 
was  so  remote  that  I  could  not  tell  what  to 
make  of  it,  though  I  looked  at  it  till  my  eyes 
were  not  able  to  hold  to  look  any  longer. 
Whether  it  was  a  boat  or  not  I  do  not  know  ; 
but  as  I  descended  firom  the  hill  I  could  see 
no  more  of  it ;  so  I  gave  it  over,  only  I  re- 
solved to  go  no  more  out  without  a  per- 
spective-glass in  my  pocket. 

When  I  was  come  down  the  hill  to  the 
end  of  the  island,  where,  indeed,  I  had  never 
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been  befoie,  I  was  piesently  convinoed  tliat 
the  seoDg  the  print  of  a  man's  foot  was  not 
soeh  a  strange  thing  in  the  island  as  I  im- 
agined. And  but  that  it  was  a  special  prov- 
idoiee  that  I  was  cast  upon  the  side  of  the 
iiLmd  ndicte  the  savages  never  came,  I  should 
etsily  have  known  that  nothing  was  more 
frequent  than  for  the  canoes  from  the  main, 
vhen  they  happened  to  be  a  little  too  fiar 
oat  at  sea,  to  ^oot  over  to  that  side  of  the 
idsnd  for  harbor ;  likewise,  as  they  often 
met  and  fought  in  their  canoes,  the  victors, 
Ittving  taken  any  prisoners,  would  bring  them 
over  to  the  shore,  where,  according  to  their 
dreadful  customs,  being  all  cannibals,  they 
would  kill  and  eat  them  :  of  which  hereafter. 

When  I  was  come  down  the  hill  to  the 
ihore,  as  I  said  above,  being  the  southwest 
point  oi  the  island,  I  was  perfectly  confound- 
ed and  amazed — nor  is  it  possible  for  me  to 
eqaesB  the  horror  of  my  mind — at  seeing 
the  shore  spread  with  skulls,  hands,  feet,  and 
other  hones  of  human  bodies ;  and  porticu- 
hriy  I  observed  a  place  where  there  had 
been  a  fire  made,  and  a  circle  dug  in  the 
earth,  like  a  cockpit,  where  it  is  supposed 
the  savage  wretches  had  sat  down  to  theb 
inhnman  feaatings  upon  the  bodies  of  their 
fellow-creatures. 

1  was  so  astonished  with  the  sight  of  these 
things  that  I  entertained  no  notion  of  any 
danger  to  myself  from  it  for  a  long  while. 
All  my  appreheneions  were  buried  in  the 
thoughts  of  such  a  pitch  of  inhuman,  hellish 
brutality,  and  the  horror  of  the  degeneracy 
of  human  nature ;  which,  though  I  had 
heard  of  often,  yet  I  never  had  so  near  a 
view- of  before.  In  short,  I  turned  away  my 
iace  from  the  horrid  spectacle  :  my  stomach 
grew  sick,  and  I  was  just  on  the  point  of 
fainting,  when  nature  discharged  the  dis- 
order from  my  stomach  ;  and  having  vomit- 
ed with  an  unoonmion  violence,  I  was  a  little 
lelieved,  but  could  not  bear  to  stay  in  the 
place  a  moment.  So  I  got  me  up  the  hill 
•gain  with  all  the  speed  I  could,  and  walked 
on  towsrda  my  own  habitation. 

When  I  came  a  little  out  of  that  part  of 
the  idand,  I  stood  still  awhile,  as  amazed  ; 
and  then,  recovering  myself,  I  looked  up 
with  the  utmost  affection  of  my  soul,  and, 
with  a  flood  of  tears  in  my  eyes,  gave  God 
thanks  that  had  ^ast  my  first  lot  in  a  part  of 
^  world  where  I  was  distinguished  from 


such  dreadful  czeatuies  as  these ;  and  that 
though  I  had  esteemed  my  present  condition 
very  miserable,  had  yet  given  me  so  many 
condbrts  in  it  that  I  had  still  more  to  give 
thanks  for  than  to  complain  of;  and  this 
above  all,  that  I  had,  even  in  this  miserable 
condition,  been  comforted  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  himself  and  the  hope  of  his  blessing, 
which  was  a  felicity  more  than  sufficiently 
equivalent  to  all  the  misery  which  I  had 
suffered  or  could  suffer. 

In  this  fi:ame  of  thankfulness  I  went  home 
to  my  castle,  and  began  to  be  much  easier 
now  as  to  the  safety  of  my  circumstances 
than  ever  I  was  before ;  for  I  observed  that 
these  wretches  never  came  to  this  island  in 
search  of  what  they  could  get,  perhaps  not 
seeking,  not  wanting,  or  not  expecting,  any- 
thing here,  and  having  often,  no  doubt,  been 
up  in  the  covered  woody  part  of  it  without 
finding  anything  to  their  purpose.  I  knew 
I  had  been  here  now  almost  eighteen  years, 
and  never  saw  the  least  footsteps  of  human 
creature  there  before ;  and  I  might  be  here 
eighteen  more  as  entirely  concealed  as  I  was 
now,  if  I  did  not  discover  myself  to  them, 
which  I  had  no  manner  of  occasion  to  do,  it 
being  my  only  business  to  keep  myself  en- 
tirely concealed  where  I  was,  unless  I  found 
a  better  sort  of  creatures  than  cannibals  to 
make  myself  known  to. 

Yet  I  entertained  such  an  abhorrence  of 
the  savage  wretches  that  I  have  been  speak-^ 
ing  of^  and  of  the  wretched  inhuman  custom 
of  their  devouring  and  eating  one  another 
up,  that  I  continued  pensive  and  sad,  and 
kept  dose  within  my  own  circle  for  almost 
two  years  after  this.  When  I  say  my  own 
circle,  I  mean  by  it  my  three  plantations, 
namely,  my  castle,  my  countiy-seat,  which  I 
called  my  bower,  and  my  enclosure  in  the 
woods.  Nor  did  I  look  after  this  for  any 
other  use  than  as  an  enclosure  for  my  goats  ; 
for  the  aversion  which  nature  gave  me  to 
these  hellish  wretches  was  such  that  I  was 
fearful  of  seeing  them  as  of  seeing  the  Devil 
himself.  Nor  did  I  so  much  as  go  to  look 
after  my  boat  in  all  this  time,  but  began 
rather  to  think  of  making  me  another ;  fbr 
I  could  not  think  of  ever  making  any  more 
attempts  to  bring  the  other  boat  round  the 
island  to  me,  lest  I  should  meet  with 
some  of  these  creatures  at  sea,  in  which, 
if  I  had  happened  to  have  fallen  into  their 
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handfly  I  knew  what  would  haye  been  my 
lot 

Time,  howerer,  and  the  aatia&ction  I  had 
that  I  was  in  no  danger  of  being  discovered 
hj  these  people,  began  to  wear  off  my  on- 
easiness  about  them  ;  and  I  began  to  live 
just  in  the  same  composed  manner  as  before, 
—  only  vnth  this  difference,  that  I  used  more 
caution,  and  kept  my  eyes  more  about  me 
than  I  did  before,  lest  I  should  happen  to  be 
seen  by  any  of  them  :  and,  particularly,  I 
was  more  cautious  of  firing  my  gun,  lest  any 
of  them  being  on  the  island  should  happen  to 
hear  of  it.  And  it  was  therefore  a  very  good 
providence  to  me  that  I  had  furnished  myself 
with  a  tame  breed  of  goats,  that  I  needed 
not  hunt  any  more  about  the  woods  or  shoot 
at  them ;  and  if  I  did  catch  any  of  them 
after  this,  it  was  by  traps  and  snares,  as  I 
had  done  before  ;  so  that  for  two  years  after 
this  I  believe  I  never  fired  my  gun  once  off, 
though  I  never  went  out  witiiout  it.  And, 
which  was  more,  as  I  had  saved  three  pistols 
out  of  the  ship^  I  always  carried  them  out 
with  me,  —  or  at  least  two  of  them, —  sticking 
them  in  my  goat-skin  belt ;  also  I  fuiBisbed 
up  one  of  the  great  cutlasses  that  I  had  out 
of  the  ship,  and  made  me  a  belt  to  put  it  on 
also  :  so  that  I  was  now  a  most  formidable 
fellow  to  look  at  when  I  went  abroad,  if  you 
add  to  the  former  description  of  myself  the 
particular  of  two  pistols,  and  a  great  broad- 
sword hanging  at  my  side  in  a  belt,  but 
without  a  scabbard 

Things  going  on  thus,  as  I  have  said,  for 
some  time,  I  seemed,  excepting  these  cautions, 
to  be  reduced  to  my  former  calm,  sedate  way 
of  living.  All  these  things  tended  to  show- 
ing me  more  and  more  how  far  my  condition 
w*as  from  being  miserable,  compared  to  some 
other.  ;  nay,  to  many  other  particulan  of 
life  which  it  might  have  pleased  God  to  have 
made  my  lot.  It  put  me  upon  reflecting 
how  little  repining  there  would  be  among 
mankind  at  any  condition  of  life,  if  people 
would  rather  compare  their  condition  with 
those  that  are  worse,  in  order  to  be  thankful, 
than  be  always  comparing  them  with  those 
which  are  better,  to  assist  their  murmurings 
and  complainings. 

As  in  my  present  condition  there  were  not 
really  many  things  which  I  wanted,  so  in- 
deed I  thought  that  the  lights  I  had  been 
in  about  these  savage  wretches,  and  the  con- 1 


cem  I  had  been  in  for  my  own  preservsr^ 
tion,  had  taken  off  the  edge  of  my  invention 
for  my  own  conveniences ;  and  I  had  dropped 
a  good  design  which  I  had  onoe  bent  my 
thoughts  too  much  upon,  and  that  was  to  tiy 
if  I  could  not  make  some  of  my  baiky  into 
malt,  and  then  try  to  brew  myacdf  some  beer. 
This  was  really  a  whimsical  thought,  and  I 
reproved  myself  often  for  the  simplicity  of 
it ;  for  I  presently  saw  there  woidd  be  the 
want  of  several  tldngs  necessary  to  the  mak- 
ing my  beer  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  supply.  As,  first^  casks  to  preserve  it 
in ;  which  was  a  thing  that,  as  I  have  ob- 
served already,  I  could  never  compasi^ — no, 
though  I  spent,  not  many  days^  but  weeka^ 
nay,  months,  in  attemptii^  it,  but  to  no 
purpose.  In  the  next  place,  I  had  no  hops 
to  make  it  keep,  no  yeast  to  make  it  work, 
no  copper  or  kettle  to  make  it  boiL  And 
yet,  all  these  things  notvrithstanding,  I  veiily 
believe,  had  not  these  things  intervened,  — I 
mean  the  frights  and  terrors  I  was  in  about 
the  savages,  —  I  had  undertaken  i^  and 
perhaps  brought  it  to  pass  too  ;  for  I  seldom 
gave  anything  over  without  accomplishing  it, 
when  I  once  had  it  in  my  head  enough  to 
begin  it. 

But  my  invention  now  ran  quite  another 
way ;  for  night  and  day  I  could  think  of 
noUiing  but  how  I  might  destroy  some  of 
these  monsters  in  their  cruel,  bloody  enter- 
tainment, and,  if  possible,  save  the  victim 
they  should  bring  hither  to  destroy.  It 
would  take  up  a  larger  volume  than  tins 
whole  work  is  intended  to  be,  to  set  down 
all  the  contrivances  I  hatched,  or  rather 
brooded  upon  in  my  thoughts,  for  destroying 
these  creatures,  or  at  least  frightenii^  them, 
so  as  to  prevent  their  coming  hither  anj 
more.  But  all  was  abortive  ;  nothing  could 
be  possible  to  take  effect  unless  I  was  to  be 
there  to  do  it  myselfl  And  what  could  one 
man  do  among  them  when  perhaps  there 
might  be  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  together, 
with  their  darts  or  their  bows  and  arrows 
with  which  they  could  shoot  as  true  to  a 
mark  as  I  could  with  my  gun? 

Sometimes  I  contrived  to  dig  a  hole  under 
the  place  where  they  made  their  fire,  and  put 
in  five  or  six  pound  of  gunpowder,  which, 
when  they  kindled  their  fire,  would  conse- 
quently take  fire  and  blow,  up  all  that  was 
near  it    But  as,  iu  the  first  plaoe,  I  should 
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be  verj  Icnth  to  wasle  00  much  powder  upon 
then,  mj  itore  being  now  within  the  quan* 
tity  of  one  banel,  wo  neidier  ooold  I  be  sure 
of  its  going  off  at  any  certain  time,  when  it 
might  Buprise  them,  and  at  best  that  it  would 
do  little  more  than  jtut  blow  the  fiie  about 
their  ears  and  fright  them,  but  not  Bufficient 
to  make  them  forsake  the  place  ;  so  I  laid  it 
iside,  and  then  proposed  tJiat  I  would  place 
mjvM  in  ambudi,  in  some  convenient  place, 
with  my  three  guns  all  double-loaded,  and 
in  the  middle  <^  their  bloody  ceremony  let 
ij  it  them,  when  I  should  be  sure  to  kill  or 
Yoimd  perhaps  two  or  three  at  every  shot ; 
and  then  filling  in  upon  them  with  my  three 
pirtQls  and  my  swoid,  I  made  no  doubt  but 
that  if  there  were  twenty  I  should  kill  them 
•IL  This  &ncy  pleased  my  thoughts  for  some 
weeks,  and  I  was  so  full  of  it  that  I  often 
dretmed  of  it,  and  sometimes  that  I  was  just 
going  to  let  fly  at  them  in  my  sleep. 

I  went  so  far  with  it  in  my  imagination, 
that  I  employed  myself  several  days  to  find 
out  proper  places  to  put  myself  in  ambuscade, 
M  I  add,  to  watch  for  them ;  and  I  went 
frequently  to  the  place  itself^  which  was  now 
grown  more  familiar  to  me :  and  especially 
while  my  mind  was  thus  filled  with  thoughts 
of  rerenge,  and  of  a  bloody  putting  twenty 
or  thirty  of  them  to  the  sword,  as  I  may  call 
it ;  the  horror  I  had  at  the  place,  and  at  the 
Ngnals  of  the  barbarous  wretches  devouring 
one  another,  abated  my  malice. 

Well,  at  length  I  found  a  place  in  the  side 
of  the  hiU,  where  I  was  satisfied  I  might 
lecarely  wait  till  I  saw  any  of  their  boats 
coming,  and  might  then,  even  before  they 
wonU  be  ready  to  come  on  shore,  convey 
mjBelf  unseen  into  thickets  of  trees,  in  one 
of  which  there  was  a  hollow  laige  enough  to 
conceal  me  entirely,  and  where  I  might  sit 
and  observe  all  their  bloody  doings,  and  take 
my  fall  aim  at  their  heads,  when  they  were 
K  cloR  together  as  that  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible  that  I  should  misB  my  shot,  or 
that  I  could  fail  wounding  three  or  four  of 
them  at  the  first  shot 

la  tiiis  place,  then,  I  resolved  to  fix  my 
dengn,  and  accordingly  I  prepared  two  mus- 
kets and  my  ordinary  fowling-piece.  The 
two  muskets  I  loaded  with  a  brace  of  slugs 
tteh,  and  four  or  five  smaller  bullets,  about 
the  aixe  of  pistol  bullets  ;  and  the  fbwling- 
pieoe  I  loaded  with  near  a  handful  of  swan- 


diot,  of  the  largest  the  ;  I  also  loaded  my 
pistols  with  about  four  bullets  each,  and  in 
this  posture,  well  provided  with  ammunition 
for  a  second  and  third  charge,  I  prepared 
myself  for  my  expedition. 

After  I  had  thus  laid  the  sohiwe  of  my 
design,  and  in  my  imagination  put  it  in 
practice,  I  continually  made  my  tour  every 
morning  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  was 
ttom  my  castle,  as  I  called  it,  about  three 
miles,  or  more,  to  see  if  I  could  observe  any 
boats  upon  the  iea,  coming  near  the  island 
or  standing  over  towards  it  But  I  began  to 
tire  of  this  hard  duty,  after  I  had  for  two  or 
three  months  constantly  kept  my  watch,  but 
come  always  back  without  any  discovery, 
there  having  not  in  all  that  time  been  the 
least  appearance,  not  only  on  or  near  the 
shore,  but  not  on  the  whole  ocean,  so  fiar  as 
my  eyes  or  glasses  could  reach  every  way. 

As  long  as  I  kept  up  my  daily  tour  to  the 
hill  to  look  out,  BO  long  also  I  kept  up  the 
vigor  of  my  design,  and  my  spirits  seemed  to 
be  all  the  while  in  a  suitable  form  for  so 
outrageous  an  execution  as  the  killing  twenty 
ot  thirty  naked  savages,  for  an  offence  which 
I  had  not  at  all  entered  into  a  discussiop  of 
in  my  thoughts,  any  further  than  my  passions 
were  at  first  fired  by  the  horror  I  conceived 
at  the  unnatural  custom  of  that  people  of  the 
country,  who,  it  seems,  had  been  suffered  by 
Providence,  in  his  wise  disposition  of  the 
world,  to  have  no  other  guide  than  that  of 
their  own  abominable  and  vitiated  passions  ; 
and  consequently  were  left,  and  perhaps  had 
been  so  for  some  ages,  to  act  such  horrid 
things,  and  receive  such  dreadful  customs,  as 
nothing  but  lutture  entirely  abandoned  of 
Heaven  and  acted  by  some  hellish  degener- 
acy, could  have  run  them  into.  But  now 
when,  as  I  have  said,  I  began  to  be  weary  of 
the  fruitless  excursion  which  I  had  made  so 
long  and  so  far  every  morning  in  vain,  so 
my  opinion  of  the  action  itself  began  to  alter, 
and  I  began  with  cooler  and  calmer  thoughts 
to  consider  what  it  was  I  was  going  to  en- 
gage in  ;  what  authority  or  call  I  had  to 
pretend  to  be  judge  and  excutionw  upon 
these  men  as  criminals,  whom  Heaven  had 
thought  fit  for  BO  many  ages  to  suffer  un- 
pimished,  to  go  on,  and  to  be,  as  it  were,  the 
executioners  of  his  judgments  one  upon  an- 
other. How  far  were  these  people  ofl^ders 
against  me,  and  what  right  had  I  to  engage 
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in  the  quarrel  of  that  blood  which  thej  shed 
promiscaouslj  one  upon  another  ?  I  debated 
this  vexy  often  with  niTself  thus  :  How  do  I 
know  what  God  himself  judges  in  this  par- 
ticular case  ?  It  is  certain  these  people  either 
do  not  commit  this  as  a  crime ;  it  is  not 
against  their  own  consciences  reproving  or 
their  light  reproaching  them.  They  do  not 
know  it  to  be  an  offence,  and  then  commit  it 
in  defiance  of  Divine  justice,  as  we  do  in 
almost  all  the  sins  we  commit  They  think 
it  no  more  a  crime  to  kill  a  captive  taken  in 
war,  than  we  do  to  kill  an  ox ;  nor  to  eat 
human  fleah,  than  we  do  to  eat  mutton. 

When  I  had  considered  this  a  little,  it 
followed  necessarily  that  I  was  certainly  in 
the  wrong  in  it ;  that  these  people  were  not 
murderers  in  the  sense  that  I  had  before 
condemned  them  in  my  thoughts,  any  more 
than  those  Christians  were  murderers  who 
often  put  to  death  the  prisoners  taken  in 
battle,  or,  more  frequently,  upon  many 
occasions  put  whole  troops  of  men  to  the 
sword,  widiout  giving  quarter,  though  they 
threw  down  their  arms  and  submitted. 

In  the  next  place,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
albeit  the  usage  they  thus  gave  one  another 
was  thus  brutiBh  and  inhuman,  yet  it  was 
really  nothing  to  me  ;  these  people  had  done 
me  no  injury.  That  if  they  attempted  me, 
or  I  saw  it  necessaiy  for  my  immediate  pres- 
ervation to  fall  upon  them,  something  might 
be  said  for  it ;  but  that  as  I  was  yet  out  of 
their  power,  and  they  had  really  no  knowl- 
edge of  me,  and  consequently  no  design  upon 
me,  therefore  it  could  not  be  just  for  me  to 
fall  upon  them.  That  this  would  justify 
the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  in  all  their 
barbarities  practised  in  America,  and  where 
they  destroyed  millions  of  these  people,  who, 
however  they  were  idolaters  and  barbarians, 
and  had  several  bloody  and  barbarous  rites 
in  their  customs,  such  as  sacrificing  human 
bodies  to  their  idols,  were  yet,  as  to  the 
Spaniards,  veiy  innocent  people ;  and  that 
the  rooting  them  out  of  the  country  is  spoken 
of  with  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  detesta- 
tion, by  even  the  Spaniards  themselves,  at 
this  time,  and  by  all  other  Christian  nations 
of  Europe,  as  a  mere  butchery,  a  bloody  and 
imnatural  piece  of  cruelty,  imjustifiable  ei- 
ther to  Qod  or  man  ;  and  such  as  for  which 
the  very  name  of  a  Spaniard  is  reckoned  to 
be  frightful  and  terrible  to  all  people  of 


humanity,  or  of  Christian  compassion, — as 
if  the  kingdom  of  Spain  were  particularly 
eminent  for  the  production  of  a  race  of  men 
who  were  without  principles  of  tenderness, 
or  the  common  bowels  of  pity  to  the  mis- 
erable, which  is  reckoned  to  be  a  mark  of 
generous  temper  in  the  mind. 

These  considerations  really  put  me  to  a 
pause,  and  to  a  kind  of  a  full  stop  ;and  I  be- 
gan by  little  and  little  to  be  off  of  my  design, 
and  to  conclude  I  had  taken  wrong  measures 
in  my  resolutions  to  attack  the  savages  ;  that 
it  was  not  my  business  to  meddle  with  them, 
unless  they  first  attacked  me,  and  this  it 
was  my  business  if  possible  to  prevent ;  but 
that,  if  I  were  discovered  and  attacked,  then 
I  knew  my  duty. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  argued  with  myself, 
that  this  really  was  the  way  not  to  deliver 
myself,  but  entirely  to  ruin  and  destroy  my- 
self ;  for  unless  I  was  sure  to  kill  every  one 
that  not  only  should  be  on  shore  at  that 
time,  but  that  should  ever  come  on  shore 
afterwards,  if  but  one  of  them  escaped  to 
tell  their  country-people  what  had  hap- 
pened, they  would  come  over  again  by  thou- 
sands to  revenge  the  death  of  their  fellows, 
and  I  should  only  bring  upon  myself  a  cer- 
tain destruction,  which  at  present  I  had  no 
manner  of  occasion  for. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  concluded  that  ndther 
in  principles  nor  in  policy  I  ought  one  way 
or  other  to  concern  myself  in  this  affair; 
that  my  business  was  by  all  possible  means 
to  conceal  myself  from  them,  and  not  to 
leave  the  least  signal  to  them  to  guess  by 
that  there  were  any  living  creatures  upon 
the  island, — I  mean  of  human  shape. 

Religion  joined  in  with  this  prudential  res- 
olution, and  I  was  convinced  now  many  ways 
that  I  was  perfectly  out  of  my  duty,  when  I 
was  laying  aU  my  bloody  schemes  for  the 
destruction  of  innocent  creatures,  —  I  mean 
innocent  as  to  me.  As  to  the  crimes  they 
were  guilty  of  towards  one  another,  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  they  were  nation- 
al, and  I  ought  to  leave  them  to  the  justice 
of  God,  who  is  the  Governor  of  nations,  and 
knows  how  by  national  punishments  to  make 
a  just  retribution  for  national  offences,  and 
to  bring  public  judgments  upon  those  who 
offend  in  a  public  manner,  by  such  ways  as 
best  pleases  him. 

TWs  appeared  so  clear  to  me  now,  that 
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was  a  greater  satiafaction  to  me  than 
that  I  had  not  been  suffered  to  do  a  thing 
whkk  I  now  saw  so  much  reason  to  believe 
would  have  been  no  less  a  sin  than  that  of 
wilful  murder,  if  I  had  committed  it  And 
I  gsT0  most  humble  thanks  on  my  knees  to 
Qod,  that  had  thus  delivered  me  firom  blood- 
gniltiiieas ;  beseeching  him  to  grant  me  the 
^oteetion  of  his  providence,  that  I  might 
not  fall  *  into  the  hands  of  the  hftrbarianH ; 
or  that  I  might  not  lay  my  hands  upon 
them,  unless  I  had  a  more  dear  call  from 
Heaven  to  do  it,  in  defence  of  my  own  life. 

In  this  disposition  I  continued  for  near  a 
year  after  this,  and  so  far  was  I  from  de- 
aiiing  an  occasion  for  falling  upon  these 
wretches,  that  in  all  that  time  I  never  once 
went  up  the  hill  to  see  whether  there  were 
say  of  them  in  sight,  or  to  know  whether 
any  of  them  had  been  on  shore  there  or  not, 
that  I  might  not  be  tempted  to  renew  any 
Gf  my  contrivances  against  them,  or  be.pro- 
Toked  by  any  advantage  which  might  pre- 
lent  itself  to  fidl  upon  them  ;  only  this  I 
did,  I  went  and  removed  my  boat,  which  I 
had  on  the  other  side  the  island,  and  carried 
it  down  to  the  east  end  of  the  whole  island, 
where  I  ran  it  into  a  little  cove  which  I 
found  under  some  high  rocks,  and  where  I 
knew,  by  reason  of  the  enrrents,  the  savages 
dmat  not,  at  least  would  not,  come  with 
their  boats  upon  any  account  whatsoever. 

With  my  boat  I  carried  away  everything 
that  I  had  left  there  belonging  to  her, 
thon^  not  neceBsary  for  the  bare  going 
thither,  —  namely,  a  mast  and  sail  which  I 
had  made  for  her,  and  a  thing  like  an  an- 
chor, but  indeed  which  conld  not  be  called 
either  anchor  or  grappling,  —  however,  it  was 
the  best  I  could  make  of  its  kind.  All 
these  I  removed,  that  there  might  not  be 
the  least  shadow  of  any  discovery,  or  any 
appeanno9  of  any  boat  or  of  any  human 
habitation  upon  the  island. 

Besides  this,  I  kept  myself,  as  I  said,  more 
retired  than  ever,  and  seldom  went  from  my 
cell,  other  than  upon  my  constant  employ- 
ment,  namely,  to  milk  my  she-goats  and 
manage  my  little  flock  in  the  wood ;  which, 
as  it  was  quite  on  the  other  part  of  the 
island,  was  quite  out  of  danger  ;  for  certain 
it  is,  that  those  savage  people  who  some- 
times  haunted  this  island  never  came  with 
any  thoughts  of  finf^mg  anything  here^  and 


consequently  never  wandered  off  from  the 
coast  And  I  doubt  not  but  they  might 
have  been  several  times  on  shore  after  my 
apprehensions  of  them  had  made  me  cautious, 
as  well  as  before  ;  and,  indeed,  I  looked  back 
with  some  horror  upon  the  thoughts  of  what 
my  condition  would  have,  been,  if  I  had 
chopped  upon  them,  and  been  diacovered 
before  that,  when  naked  and  unarmed,  ex- 
cept ¥rith  one  gun,  and  that  loaded  often 
only  with  small  shot  I  walked  everywhere 
peeping  and  peeping  about  the  island  to 
see  what  I  could  get; — what  a  surprise 
should  I  have  been  in,  if,  when  I  discovered 
the  print  of  a  man's  foot,  I  had  instead  of 
that  seen  fifteen  or  twenty  savages,  and 
found  them  pursuing  me,  and,  by  the  swift- 
ness of  their  running,  no  possibility  of  my 
escaping  them ! 

The  thoughts  of  this  sometimes  sank  my 
very  soul  within  me,  and  distressed  my 
mind  so  much  that  I  could  not  soon  recover 
it,  to  think  what  I  should  have  done,  and 
how  I  not  only  should  not  have  been  able 
to  resist  them,  but  even  should  not  have 
had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  do  what  I 
might  have  done;  much  leas  what  now, 
after  much  consideration  and  preparation, 
I  might  be  able  to  do.  Indeed,  after  serious 
thinking  of  these  things,  I  should  be  very 
melancholy,  and  sometimes  it  would  last  a 
great  while ;  but  I  resolved  it  at  last  all 
into  thankfulness  to  that  Providence  which 
had  delivered  me  from  so  many  unseen  dan- 
gers, and  had  kept  me  from  those  mischiefs 
which  I  could  no  way  have  been  the  i^^ent 
in  delivering  myself  from,  because  I  had 
not  the  least  notion  of  any  such  thing  de- 
pending, or  the  least  supposition  of  it  being 
possible. 

This  renewed  a  contemplation  which  often 
had  come  to  my  thoughts  in  former  time, 
when  first  I  be^^  to  see  the  merciful  dispo- 
sitions of  Heaven  in  the  dangers  we  run 
through  in  this  life  ;  How  wonderfully  we 
are  delivered  when  we  know  nothing  of  it : 
how,  when  we  are  in  a  quandary,  as  we  call 
it,  a  doubt  or  hesitation  whether  to  go  this 
way  or  that  way,  a  secret  hint  shall  direct  us 
this  way  when  we  intended  to  go  that  way  ; 
nay,  when  sense,  our  own  inclination,  and 
perhaps  business,  has  called  to  go  the  other 
way,  yet  a  strange  impression  upon  the 
mind,  from  we  know  not  what  springs,  and 
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hy  we  know  not  what  powcar^  shall  ovemile 
nfl  to  go  this  waj ;  and  it  ahall  afterwards 
appear  that  liad  we  gone  that  wmj  whkh  we 
should  have  gone,  and  eren  to  our  imagine- 
tion  ought  to  have  gone,  we  ahonld  have 
been  ndned  and  loat.  Upon  these  and 
man  J  like  reflections^  I  afterwards  made  it  a 
certain  rule  with  me,  that  whenever  I  found 
those  secret  hints  or  pressings  of  my  mind  to 
doing  or  not  doing  anything  that  presented, 
or  to  going  this  waj  or  that  way,  I  never 
failed  to  ob^  the  secret  dictate,  though  I 
knew  no  other  reason  for  it  than  that  such  a 
pressure  or  such  a  hint  hung  upon  my  mind. 
I  could  give  many  examples  of  the  success  of 
tlus  conduct  in  the  course  of  my  life,  but 
more  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  my  in- 
habiting tlus  unhappy  island,  besides  many 
occasions  which  it  is  very  likely  I  might  have 
taken  notice  of  if  I  had  seen  with  the  same 
eyes  then  that  I  saw  with  now.  But  it  is 
never  too  late  to  be  wise ;  and  I  cannot  but 
advise  all  considering  men,  whose  lives  are 
attended  with  such  extniotdinary  incidents 
as  mine,  or  even  though  not  so  extnordi- 
naiy,  not  to  slight  such  secret  intinuttions 
of  Providence.  Let  them  come  from  what 
invisible  intelligence  they  will,  —  that  I 
shall  not  discuss,  and  perhaps  cannot  account 
for,  —  but  certainly  they  "are  a  proof  of  the 
converse  of  spirits,  and  the  secret  communi- 
cation between  those  embodied  and  those 
nnembodied,  and  that  such  a  proof  as  can 
never  be  withstood.  Of  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  give  some  vety  remarkable  in- 
stances in  the  remainder  of  my  solitary  resi- 
dence in  this  dismal  place. 

I  believe  the  reader  of  this  will  not  think 
strange  if  I  confess  that  these  anxieties,  these 
constant  dangers  I  lived  in,  and  the  concern 
that  was  now  upon  me,  put  an  end  to  all 
invention  and  to  ail  the  contrivances  that  I 
had  laid  for  my  future  accommodations  and 
conveniences.  I  had  the  care  of  my  safety 
more  now  upon  my  hands  than  that  of  my 
food.  I  eared  not  to  drive  a  nail  or  chop  a 
stick  of  wood  now,  for  fear  the  noise  I 
should  make  should  be  heard ;  much  less 
would  I  fire  a  gun,  for  the  same  reason. 
And,  above  all,  I  was  intolerably  uneasy  at 
making  any  fire,  lest  the  smoke,  which  is 
visible  at  a  great  distance  in  the  day,  should 
betray  me  ;  and  for  this  reason  I  removed 
that  port  of  my  business  which  required  fire. 


such  as  burning  of  pots  and  pipes,  Ae^  into 
my  new  apartment  in  the  wood%  where, 
after  I  had  been  some  time,  I  Ibimd  to  my 
unspeakable  consolation  a  mere  natural  cave 
in  the  earth,  which  went  in  a  vast  way,  and 
where,  I  dare  say,  no  savage,  had  he  been  at 
the  mouth  of  it,  would  be  so  hardy  as  to 
venture  in,  nor  indeed  would  any  man  else  ; 
but  one  like  me  wanted  nothing  so  mnch  aa 
a  safe  retreat 

The  mouth  of  this  hollow  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  great  rock,  where,  by  mere  accident 
(I  would  say,  if  I  did  not  see  abundant  rea- 
son to  ascribe  all  such  things  now  to  Provi- 
dence), I  was  cutting  down  some  thick 
branches  of  trees  to  make  charcoaL  And 
before  I  go  on  I  must  observe  the  reason 
of  my  making  this  charcoal,  which  was 
thus : — 

I  was  afraid  of  making  a  smoke  about  my 
habitation,  as  I  said  before ;  and  yet  I  could 
not  Jive  there  without  baking  my  bread, 
cooking  my  meat,  Ac  So  I  contrived  to 
bum  some  wood  here,  as  I  had  seen  done  in 
England,  under  turi^  till  it  became  chark,  or 
dry  coal ;  and  then  putting  the  fire  out,  I 
preserved  the  coal  to  carry  home  and  per- 
form the  other  services  which  fire  was  want- 
ing for  at  home  without  danger  of  smoke. 

But  tlus  is  by  the  by.  While  I  was  cut- 
ting down  some  wood  here^  I  perceived  that 
behind  a  very  thick  bninch  of  low  brush- 
wood or  underwood  there  was  a  kind  of  hol- 
low placcL  I  was  curious  to  look  into  it, 
and  getting  with  difficulty  into  the  mouth  of 
it,  I  found  it  was  pretly  laige ;  that  is  to 
say,  sufficient  for  me  to  stand  upright  in  it, 
and  perhaps  another  with  me.  But  I  must 
confess  to  you  I  made  more  haste  out  than  I 
did  in,  when  looking  farther  into  the  place, 
and  which  was  perfectly  dark,  I  saw  two 
broad  shining  eyes  of  some  creature,  whether 
devil  or  man  I  knew  not,  which  twinkled 
like  two  stars,  the  dim  light  from  the  cave's 
mouth  shining  directly  in  and  making  the 
reflection ! 

However,  after  some  pause,  I  recovered  my- 
self and  be^ui  to  call  myself  a  thousand  look, 
and  tell  myself  that  he  that  was  .afraid  to 
see  the  Devil  was  not  fit  to  live  twenty  yean 
in  an  island  all  alone  ;  and  that  I  durst  to 
believe  there  was  nothing  in  this  cave  that 
was  more  frightful  than  myself.  Upon  thia, 
plucking  up  my  courage,  I  took  up  a  great 
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firebnmdy  and  in  I  nuhed  again,  with  the 
8li^  flammg  in  my  hand.  I  had  not  gone 
three  steps  in  but  I  was  almoet  as  much 
frighted  as  I  was  before  :  for  I  heard  a  very 
loud  fligh,  lilEe  that  of  a  man  in  some  pain  ; 
and  it  was  followed  by  a  broken  noise,  as  if 
of  words  half  expressed,  and  then  a  deep 
fligh  again.  I  stepped  back,  and  was  indeed 
strack  with  such  a  surprise  that  it  put  me 
into  a  oold  sweat ;  and  if  I  had  had  a  hat  on 
my  head,  I  will  not  answer  for  it  that  my 
hidr  might  not  have  lifted  it  off !  But  still, 
plucking  up  my  spirits  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  encouraging  myself  a  little  with  consid- 
ering that  the  power  and  presence  of  God  was 
everywhere,  and  was  able  to  protect  me, 
npon  this  I  stepped  forward  again,  and  by 
the  light  of  the  firebrand,  holding  it  up  a 
little  over  my  head,  I  saw  lying  on  the 
ground  a  most  monstrous  frightful  old  he- 
goat,  just  making  his  will,  as  we  say,  and 
gasping  for  life,  and  dying  indeed  of  mere 
oldsge. 

I  stirred  him  a  Httle  to  see  if  I  could  get 
him  out,  and  he  essayed  to  get  up,  but  was 
not  able  to  raise  himself.  And  I  thought 
with  myself  he  might  even  lie  there  ;  for  if 
he  had  frighted  me  so,  he  would  certainly 
fright  any  of  the  savages,  if  any  of  them 
should  be  so  hardy  as  to  come  in  there  while 
he  had  any  life  in  him. 

I  was  now  recovered  from  my  surprise, 
and  began  to  look  round  me,  when  I  found 
the  cave  was  but  very  small ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  might  be  about  twelve  feet  over,  but  in  no 
manner  of  shape,  either  roimd  or  square,  no 
1iH>ds  living  ever  been  employed  in  making 
it  but  those  of  mere  Nature.  I  observed  also 
that  there  was  a  place  at  the  farther  side  of 
it  that  went  in  frirther,  but  was  so  low  that 
it  required  me  to  creep  upon  my  hands  and 
knees  to  go  into  it,  and  whither  I  went  I 
knew  not.  So,  having  no  candle,  I  gave 
it  over  for  some  time,  but  resolved  to  come 
again  the  next  day,  provided  with  candles 
and  a  tinder-box,  which  I  had  made  of  the 
lock  of  one  of  the  muskets,  with  some  wild- 
fire in  the  pan. 

Accordii^ly,  the  next  day  I  came  provided 
wi&  six  large  candles  of  my  own  making,  — 
for  I  made  very  good  candles  now  of  goat's 
tallow,  —  and  going  into  this  low  place,  I 
was  obliged  to  creep  upon  all  fours,  as  I  have 
almost  ten  yiuds,  which,  by  the  way,  I 


thought  was  a  venture  bold  enough,  consider* 
ing  that  I  knew  not  how  Ux  it  might  go,  nor 
what  was  beyond  it  When  I  was  got 
through  the  strait  I  found  the  roof  rose 
higher  up,  —  I  believe  near  twenty  feet. 
But  never  was  such  a  glorious  si^t  seen  in 
the  island,  I  dare  say,  as  it  was  to  look  round 
the  sides  and  roof  of  this  vault  or  cave. 
The  walls  reflected  a  hundred  thousand 
lights  to  me  from  my  two  candles.  What  it 
was  in  the  rock,  whether  diamonds  or  any 
other  precious  stones,  or  gold,  which  I  rather 
supposed  it  to  be,  I  knew  not. 

The  place  I  was  in  was  a  most  delightful 
cavity  or  grotto  of  its  kind  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, though  perfectly  dark.  The  floor 
was  dry  and  level,  and  had  a  sort  of  small 
loose  gravel  upon  it,  so  that  there  was  no 
nauseous  or  venomous  creature  to  be  seen, 
neither  was  there  any  damp  or  wet  on  the 
sides  or  roof.  The  only  difficulty  in  it  was 
the  entrance,  which,  however,  as  it  was  a 
place  of  security,  and  such  a  retreat  as  I 
wanted,  I  thought  that  was  a  convenience  ; 
so  that  I  was  really  rejoiced  at  the  discoveryv 
and  resolved  without  any  delay  to  bring 
some  of  those  things  which  I  was  most  anxr 
ious  about  to  this  place.  Particularly  I 
resolved  to  bring  hither  my  magazine  of 
powder  and  all  my  spare  arms,  namely,  two 
fowling-pieces,  for  I  had  three  in  all ;  and 
three  muskets,  for  of  them  I  had  eight  in 
all.  So  I  kept  at  my  castle  only  five,  which 
stood  ready  mounted,  like  pieces  of  cannon, 
on  my  outmost  fence,  and  were  ready  also  to 
take  out  upon  any  expedition. 

Upon  this  occasion  of  removing  my  an^ 
munition,  I  took  occasion  to  open  the  barrel 
of  powder  which  I  took  up  out  of  the  sea, 
and  which  had  been  wet ;  and  I  found  that 
the  water  had  penetrated  about  three  or  four 
inches  into  the  powder  on  every  side,  which, 
caking  and  growing  hard,  had  preserved  the 
inside  like  a  kernel  in  a  shell.  So  that  I 
had  near  sixty  pounds  of  very  good  powder 
in  the  centre  of  the  cask,  and  this  was  an 
agreeable  discovery  to  me  at  that  time.  So 
I  carried  all  away  thither,  never  keeping 
above  two  or  three  pounds  of  powder  with 
me  in  my  castle  for  fear  of  a  surprise  of  any 
kind.  I  also  carried  thither  all  the  lead  I 
had  left,  for  bullets. 

I  fancied  myself  now  like  one  of  the  an- 
cient giants,  which  were  said  to  live  in  caves 
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and  holes  in  the  Tocks,  wtiete  none  oonld 
ecxme  at  them.  For  I  penoaded  myself, 
while  I  was  here,  if  five  hmidred  savages 
were  to  hnnt  me,  thej  conld  never  find  me 
out ;  or  if  thej  did,  they  would  not  venture 
to  attack  me  here. 

The  old  goat,  which  I  found  expiring,  died 
in  the  mouth  of  the  cave  the  next  day  afier 
I  made  this  discovery  ;  and  I  found  it  much 
easier  to  dig  a  great  hole  there,  and  throw 
him  in  and  cover  him  with  earth,  than  to 
drag  him  out  So  I  interred  him  there  to 
prevent  offence  to  my  nose. 

I  was  now  in  my  twenty>third  year  of 
residence  in  this  island,  and  was  so  natural- 
ized to  the  place  and  to  the  manner  of  liv- 
ing, that  could  I  have  hut  enjoyed  the  cer- 
tainty that  no  savages  would  come  to  the 
place  to  disturh  me,  I  could  have  been  con- 
tent to  have  capitulated  for  spending  the  rest 
of  my  time  there  even  to  the  last  moment, 
till  I  had  laid  me  down  and  died,  like  the 
old  goat  in  the  cave.  I  had  also  arrived  to 
some  little  diversions  and  amusements,  which 
made  the  time  pass  more  pleasantly  with  me 
a  great  deal  than  it  did  before.  At  first,  I 
had  taught  my  Poll,  as  I  noted  before,  to 
speak  ;  and  he  did  it  so  fiuniliarly,  and  talked 
so  articulately  and  plain,  that  it  was  very 
pleasant  to  me ;  and  he  lived  with  me  no  less 
than  six-and-twenty  years.  How  long  he 
might  live  afterwards  I  know  not ;  though  I 
know  they  have  a  notion  in  the  Brazils  that 
they  live  a  hundred  years.  Perhaps  poor 
Poll  may  be  alive  there  still,  calling  after 
poor  Robin  Crusoe  to  this  day.  I  wish  no 
Englishman  the  ill  luck  to  come  there  and 
hear  him  ;  but  if  he  did,  he  would  certainly 
believe  it  was  the  Devil.  My  dog  was  a  vety 
pleasant  and  loving  companion  to  me  for  no 
less  than  sixteen  years  of  my  time,  and  then 
died  of  mere  old  age.  As  for  my  cats,  they 
multiplied,  as  I  have  observed,  to  that  de- 
gree that  I  was  obliged  to  shoot  several  of 
them  at  first,  to  keep  them  from  devouring 
me  and  all  I  had.  But  at  length,  when  the 
two  old  ones  I  had  brought  with  me  were 
gone,  and  after  some  time  continually  driv- 
ing them  from  me,  and  letting  them  have  no 
provision  with  me,  they  all  ran  wild  into  the 
woods  except  two  or  three  favorites,  which  I 
kept  tame,  and  whose  young,  when  they  had 
any,  I  always  drowned.  And  these  were 
part  of  my  family.    Besides  these,  I  always 


kept  two  or  three  household  kids  about  me^ 
which  I  taught  to  feed  out  of  my  hand.  And 
I  had  two  more  parrots  which  talked  pretty 
well,  and  would  all  call  Robin  Crusoe,  but 
none  like  my  first  Nor  indeed  did  I  take  the 
pains  with  any  of  them  that  I  had  done  with 
him.  I  had  also  several  tame  sea-fowls^ 
whose  names  I  know  not,  which  I  cau^^ 
upon  the  shore  and  cut  their  wings.  And 
the  little  stakes  which  I  had  planted  before 
my  castle  wall  being  now  grown  up  to  a  good 
thick  grove,  these  fowls  all  lived  among 
these  low  trees,  and  bred  there  ;  which  was 
very  agreeable  to  me.  So  that,  as  I  aaid 
above,  I  b^;an  to  be  veiy  well  contented 
with  the  life  I  led,  if  it  might  but  have  been 
secured  from  the  dread  of  the  savages. 

But  it  was  otherwise  directed.  And  it  maj 
not  be  amiss  for  all  people  who  shall  meet 
with  my  story  to  make  this  just  observation 
from  it,  namely,  how  frequently  in  the  course 
of  our  lives  the  evil  which  in  itself  we  seek 
most  to  shun,  and  whidi,  when  we  are  fallen 
into  ity  is  the  most  dreadful  to  us,  is  often- 
times the  very  means  or  door  of  our  deliver^ 
ance,  by  which  alone  we  can  be  raised  again 
irom  the  affliction  we  are  fallen  inta  I  could 
give  many  examples  of  this  in  the  course  of 
my  unaccountable  life,  but  in  nothing  was  it 
more  particularly  remarkable  than  in  the 
circumstances  of  my  last  years  of  solitary 
residence  in  this  island. 

It  was  now  the  month  of  December,  aa  I 
said  above,  in  my  twenty-third  year ;  and 
this,  being  the  southern  solstice,  for  winter  I 
cannot  call  it,  was  the  particular  time  of  my 
harvest,  and  required  my  being  pretty  mudi 
abroad  in  the  fields  ;  when  going  out  pretty 
early  in  the  morning,  even  before  it  was 
thorough  daylight,  I  was  surprised  with  see- 
ing the  light  of  some  fire  upon  the  shore,  at 
a  distance  from  me  of  about  two  miles^ 
towards  the  end  of  the  island  where  I  had 
observed  some  savages  had  been  as  before ; 
but  not  on  the  other  side,  but,  to  my  great 
affliction,  it  was  on  my  side  of  the  island. 

I  was  indeed  terribly  surprised  at  the  sighti 
and  stepped  short  within  my  grove,  not  dar- 
ing to  go  out  lest  I  might  be  surprised  ;  and 
yet  I  had  no  more  peace  within,  from  the  ap- 
prehensions I  had  that  if  these  savages,  in 
rambling  over  the  island,  should  find  my 
com  standing  or  cut,  or  any  of  my  works  or 
improvements,  they  would  immediately  con- 
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dnde  that  there  were  people  in  the  place, 
and  would  then  never  give  over  till  they  had 
found  me  out  In  thb  extremity  I  went 
bick  directly  to  my  castle,  pulled  up  the  lad- 
der after  me,  and  made  all  things  without 
look  as  wild  and  natural  as  I  could. 

Then  I  prepared  myself  within,  pntting 
myself  in  a  posture  of  defence.  I  loaded  all 
my  cannon,  as  I  called  them,  —  that  is  to  say, 
my  muskets,  which  were  mounted  upon  my 
new  fortification,  —  and  all  my  pistols,  and 
lesolyed  to  defend  myself  to  the  last  gasp  ; 
not  forgetting  seriously  to  commend  myself 
to  the  Divine  protection,  and  earnestly  to 
pray  to  God  to  deliver  me  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians.  And  in  this  posture  I 
continaed  about  two  hours,  but  b^;an  to 
be  mighty  impatient  for  intelligence  abroad, 
for  I  had  no  spies  to  send  out. 

After  sitting  awhile  longer,  and  musing 
what  I  should  do  in  this  case,  I  was  not  able 
to  bear  sitting  in  ignorance  any. longer ;  so 
setting  up  my  ladder  to  the  side  of  the  hill, 
where  there  was  a  flat  place,  as  I  observed 
before,  and  then  pulling  the  ladder  up  after 
me,  I  set  it  up  again,  and  mounted  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  pulling  out  my  perspec- 
tive^glass,  which  I  had  taken  on  purpose,  I 
laid  me  down  flat  on  my  belly  on  the  ground, 
and  began  to  look  for  the  place.  I  presently 
found  there  were  no  less  than  nine  naked 
savages  sitting  round  a  small  fire  they  had 
made,  not  to  warm  them,  for  they  had  no 
need  of  that,  the  weather  being  extremely 
hot,  but,  88  I  supposed,  to  dress  some  of  their 
barbarous  diet  of  human  flesh,  which  they 
had  brought  with  th^m,  whether  alive  or 
dead  I  could  not  know. 

They  had  two  canoes  with  them,  which 
they  had  hauled  up  upon  the  shore  ;  and  as 
it  was  then  tide  of  ebb,  they  seemed  to  me  to 
wait  for  the  return  of  the  flood  to  go  away 
again.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  what  con- 
fosion  this  sight  put  me  into,  especially  see- 
ing them  come  on  my  side  the  island,  and  so 
near  me  too ;  but  when  I  observed  their 
coming  must  be  always  with  the  current  of 
the  ebb,  I  began  afterwards  to  be  more  se- 
date in  my  mind,  being  satisfied  that  I  might 
go  abroad  with  safety  all  the  time  of  the  tide 
of  flood  if  they  were  not  on  shore  before. 
And  having  made  this  observation,  I  went 
abroad  about  my  harvest-work  with  the  more 
eompoBUxe. 


As  I  expected,  so  it  proved  ;  for  as  soon  as 
the  tide  made  to  the  westward,  I  saw  them 
all  take  boat,  and  row,  or  paddle,  as  we  call 
it,  all  away.  I  should  have  observed  that 
for  an  hour  and  more  before  they  went  off 
they  went  to  dancing,  and  I  could  easily  dis- 
cern their  postures  and  gestures  by  my 
glasses.  I  could  not  perceive,  by  my  nicest 
observation,  but  that  they  were  stark  naked, 
and  had  not  the  least  covering  upon  them  ; 
but  whether  they  were  men  or  women,  that 
I  could  not  distinguish. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  them  shipped  and  gone, 
I  took  two  guns  upon  my  shoulders,  and  two 
pistols  at  my  girdle,  and  my  great  sword  by 
my  side,  without  a  scabbard,  and  with  all  the 
speed  I  was  able  to  make  I  went  away  to 
the  hill  where  I  had  discovered  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  all ;  and  as  soon  as  I  got  thither, 
which  was  not  less  than  two  hours  (for  I 
could  not  go  apace,  being  so  laden  with  arms 
as  I  was),  I  perceived  there  had  been  three 
canoes  more  of  savages  on  that  place ;  and 
looking  out  farther,  I  saw  they  were  all  at 
sea  together,  making  over  for  the  main. 

This  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  me,  especially 
when,  going  down  to  the  shore,  I  could  see 
the  marks  of  horror  which  the  dismal  work 
they  had  been  about  had  left  behind  it, 
namely,  the  blood,  the  bones,  and  part  of  the 
flesh  of  human  bodies,  eaten  and  devoured 
by  those  wretches  with  merriment  and  sport. 
I  was  so  filled  with  indignation  at  the  sight, 
that  I  began  now  to  premeditate  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  next  that  I  saw  there,  let  them  be 
who  or  how  many  soever. 

It  seemed  evident  to  me  that  the  visits 
which  they  thus  make  to  this  island  are  not 
very  frequent ;  for  it  was  above  fifteen 
months  before  any  more  of  them  came  on 
shore  there  again  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  neither 
saw  them,  nor  any  footsteps  or  signals  of 
them,  in  all  that  time  ;  for  as  to  the  rainy 
seasons,  then  they  are  sure  not  to  come 
abroad,  at  least  not  so  far.  Yet  all  this  while 
I  lived  uncomfortably,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
stant apprehensions  I  was  in  of  their  coming 
upon  me  by  surprise ;  from  whence  I  ob- 
serve that  the  expectation  of  evil  is  moi^ 
bitter  than  the  suffering,  especially  if  there 
is  no  room  to  shake  off  that  expectation  or 
those  apprehensions. 

During  aU  this  time  I  was  in  the  murder- 
ing humor,  and  took  up  most  of  my  hours, 
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which  should  have  been  better  employed,  in 
contriving  how  to  circamvent  and  £bU  upon 
them  the  veiy  next  time  I  should  see  them, 
especially  if  they  should  be  divided,  as  they 
were  the  last  time,  into  two  parties.  Nor 
did  I  consider  at  all  that  if  I  killed  one  par- 
ty —  suppose  ten  or  a  dozen  —  I  was  still  the 
next  day  or  week  or  month  to  kill  another, 
and  so  another,  even  ad  infinitum^  till  I 
should  be  at  len^gth  no  less  a  murderer  than 
they  were  in  being  man-eaters,  and  perhaps 
much  more  so. 

I  spent  my  days  now  in  great  perplexity 
and  anxiety  of  mind,  expecting  that  I  should 
one  day  or  other  fall  into  the  hands  of  these 
merciless  creatures  ;  and  if  I  did  at  any  time 
yenture  abroad,  it  was  not  without  looking 
round  me  with  the  greatest  care  and  caution 
imaginable.  And  now  I  found  to  my  great 
comfort  how  happy  it  was  that  I  provided 
for  a  tame  flock  or  herd  of  goats  :  for  I  durst 
not  upon  any  account  fire  my  gun,  especially 
near  that  side  of  the  island  where  they  usu- 
ally came,  lest  I  should  alarm  the  savages ; 
and  if  they  had  fled  from  me  now,  I  was  sure 
to  have  them  come  back  again,  with  perhaps 
two  or  three  hundred  canoes  with  them,  in  a 
few  days,  and  then  I  knew  what  to  expect 

However,  I  wore  out  a  year  and  three 
months  more  before  I  ever  saw  any  more  of 
the  savages,  and  then  I  found  them  again,  as 
I  shall  soon  observe.  It  is  true  they  might 
have  been  there  once  or  twice,  but  either 
they  made  no  stay,  or  at  least  I  did  not  hear 
them  ;  but  in  the  month  of  May,  as  near  as 
I  could  calculate,  and  in  my  four-and-twen- 
tieth  year,  I  had  a  very  strange  encounter 
with  them,  of  which  in  its  place. 

The  perturbation  of  my  mind  during  this 
fifteen  or  sixteen  month^  interval  was  very 
great.  I  slept  unquiet,  dreamed  always 
frightful  dreams,  and  often  started  out  of  my 
sleep  in  the  night  In  the  day  great  troubles 
overwhelmed  my  mind,  and  in  the  night 
I  dreamed  often  of  killing  the  savages,  and 
of  the  reasons  why  I  might  justify  the  doing 
of  it  But  to  waive  all  this  for  a  while,  it 
was  in  the  middle  of  May,  on  the  sixteenth 
day,  I  think,  as  well  as  my  poor  wooden  cal- 
endar would  reckon  ;  for  I  marked  all  upon 
the  post  still.  I  say  it  was  the  sixteenth  of 
May,  that  it  blew  a  very  great  storm  of  wind 
all  day,  with  a  great  deal  of  lightning  and 
thunder,  and  a  veiy  foul  night  it  was  after 


it  I  know  not  what  was  the  paitieuLir  oc- 
casion of  it ;  but  as  I  was  reading  in  the  Bi> 
ble,  and  taken  up  with  very  serious  l^oughta 
about  my  present  condition,  I  was  surprised 
with  a  noise  of  a  gun,  as  I  thought,  fixed  at 
sea. 

This  was,  to  be  sure,  a  surprise  of  a  quite 
different  nature  from  any  I  had  met  with 
before  ;  for  the  notions  this  put  into  my 
thoughts  were  quite  of  another  kind.  I 
started  up  in  the  greatest  haste  imaginable, 
and  in  a  trice  clapped  my  ladder  to  ^e  mid- 
dle place  of  the  rock,  and  pulled  it  after  me, 
and  mounting  it  the  secoikl  time,  got  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  the  very  moment  that  a  flash 
of  fire  bade  me  listen  for  a  second  gun,  which 
accordingly  in  about  half  a  minute  I  heard, 
and  by  the  sound  knew  that  it  was  from  that 
part  of  the  sea  where  I  was  driven  down  the 
current  in  my  boat 

I  immediately  considered  that  this  must 
be  some  ship  in  distress,  and  that  they  luut 
some  comrade  or  some  other  ship  in  com- 
pany, and  fired  these  guns  for  signals  of  dis- 
tress and  to  obtain  help.  I  had  this  presence 
of  mind  at  that  minute  as  to  thbik  that 
though  I  could  not  help  them,  it  may  be 
they  might  help  me  ;  so  I  brought  together 
all  the  dry  wood  I  could  get  at  hand,  and 
making  a  good  handsome  pile,  I  set  it  on  fire 
upon  the  hill.  The  wood  was  dry  and  blazed 
freely,  and  though  the  wind  blew  very  hard, 
yet  it  burned  fairly  out,  that  I  was  certain  if 
there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  ship  they  must 
needs  see  it ;  and  no  doubt  they  did,  for  as 
soon  as  ever  my  fire  blazed  up  I  heard  an- 
other gun,  and  after  that  several  others,  all 
from  the  same  quarter.  I  plied  my  fire  all 
night  long  till  day  broke  ;  and  when  it  was 
broad  day,  and  the  air  cleared  up,  I  saw 
something  at  a  great  distance  at  sea,  full  east 
of  the  island,  whether  a  sail  or  a  hull  I  could 
not  distinguish,  no,  not  with  my  glasses,  the 
distance  was  so  great,  and  the  weather  still 
something  hazy  also  ;  at  least,  it  was  so  out 
at  sea. 

I  looked  frequently  at  it  all  that  day,  and 
soon  perceived  that  it  did  not  move  ;  so  I 
presently  concluded  that  it  was  a  ship  at  an 
anchor  ;  and  being  eager,  you  may  be  sure, 
to  be  satisfied,  I  took  my  gun  in  my  hand, 
and  ran  toward  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
to  the  rocks  where  I  had  formerly  been  car- 
ried away  with  the  current ;  and  getting  up 
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time^  tbe  weather  hy  this  time  beiiig  per- 
htHj  clear,  I  could  j^ainlj  see,  to  my  great 
aoRoWy  the  wreck  of  a  ship  cast  away  in  the 
night  upon  those  c<mcealed  rocks  which  I 
Jouiid  when  I  was  out  in  my  hoat ;  and 
which  roeka^  as  they  checked  the  violence  of 
the  streamy  and  made  a  kind  of  counter- 
stream  at  eddy,  weie  the  occasion  of  my  re- 
ooYering  from  the  most  desperate  hopeless 
condition  that  ever  I  had  heen  in  in  idl  my 
life. 

Thus,  what  is  one  man's  safety  is  another 
man's  destruction;  for  it  seems  these  men, 
whoeTer  they  were,  heing  out  of  their  knowl- 
edge^ and  the  rocks  being  wholly  under  wa- 
ter, had  been  driyen  upon  them  in  the  night, 
the  wind  blowing  hard  at  east  and  east- 
northeasL  Had  they  seen  the  island,  as  I 
must  necessarily  suppose  they  did  not,  they 
must,  as  I  thought,  hare  endeavored  to  have 
saved  themselves  onshore  by  the  help  of 
their  boat.  But  their  firing  of  guns  for  help, 
especially  when  they  saw,  as  I  imagined,  my 
fire,  filled  me  with  many  thoughts.  First,  I 
imagined  that  upon  seeing  my  light  they 
mi^t  have  put  themselves  into  their  boat, 
and  have  endeavored  to  make  the  shore  ;  but 
that  the  sea  going  vevy  high,  they  might 
have  been  cast  away.  Other  times  I  im- 
agined that  they  might  have  lost  their  boat 
before,  aa  might  be  the  case  many  ways,  as 
particularly  by  the  breaking  of  the  sea  upon 
their  ship,  which  many  times  obliges  men 
to  stave  or  take  in  pieces  their  boat,  and 
sometimes  to  throw  it  overboard  with  their 
own  hands.  Other  times  I  imagined  they 
had  some  other  ship  or  ships  in  company, 
who^  upon  the  signals  of  distress  they  had 
made,  had  taken  them  up  and  carried  them 
otL  Other  whiles  I  fended  they  were  all 
gone  off  to  sea  in  their  boat,  and  being 
hunied  away  by  the  current  that  I  had 
been  formerly  in,  were  carried  out  into  the 
great  ocean,  where  there  was  nothing  but 
misery  and  perishing,  and  that  perhaps 
they  might  by  this  time  think  of  starving, 
and  of  being  in  a  condition  to  eat  one  an- 
other. 

Aa  all  these  were  but  conjectures  at  best, 
so  in  the  conditian  I  was  in  I  could  do  no 
more  than  look  on  upon  the  misery  of  the 
poor  men  and  pity  them ;  which  had  still 
thiB  good  eflbct  on  my  aide,  that  it  gave  me 
move  and  more  cause  to  give  thanks  to  Qod, 


who  had  so  happily  and  comfortably  provided 
for  me  in  my  desolate  condition,  and  that  of 
two  ships'  companies  who  were  now  cast 
away  upon  tlus  part  of  the  world,  not  one 
life  should  be  spared  but  mine.  I  learned 
here  again  to  observe  that  it  is  very  rare  that 
the  providence  of  God  casts  us  into  any  con- 
dition of  life  so  low,  or  any  misery  so  great, 
but  we  may  see  something  or  other  to  be 
thankful  for,  and  may  see  others  in  worse 
circumstances  than  our  own. 

Such  certainly  was  the  case  of  these  men, 
of  whom  I  could  not  so  much  as  see  room  to 
suppose  any  of  them  were  saved  Nothing 
could  make  it  rational,  so  much  as  to  wish  or 
expect  that  they  did  not  all  perish  there, 
except  the  possibility  only  of  their  being 
taken  up  by  another  ship  in  company  ;  and 
this  was  but  mere  possibility  indeed,  for  I 
saw  not  the  least  signal  or  appearance  of  any 
such  thing. 

I  cannot  explain  by  any  possible  energy 
of  words  what  a  strange  longing  or  hankering 
of  desires  I  felt  in  my  soul  upon  this  sight, 
breaking  out  sometimes  thus  :  ^  O  that  there 
had  been  but  one  or  two,  nay,  or  but  one 
soul  saved  out  of  this  ship,  to  have  escaped 
to  ine  ;  that  I  might  but  have  had  one  compan- 
ion, one  fellow-creature  to  have  spoken  to  me, 
and  to  have  conversed  with."  In  all  the 
time  of  my  solitary  life  I  never  felt  so  earnest, 
so  strong  a  desire  after  the  society  of  my  fel- 
low-creatures, or  so  deep  a  regret  at  the  want 
of  it. 

There  are  some  secret  moving  springs  in 
the  affections,  which,  when  they  are  set 
a  going  by  some  object  in  view,  or  be  it  some 
object,  though  not  in  view,  yet  rendered 
present  to  the  mind  by  the  power  of  imagi- 
nation, that  motion  carries  out  the  soul  by 
its  impetuosity  to  such  violent  eager  embra- 
cings  of  the  object,  that  tl^e  absence  of  it  is 
unsupportable. 

Such  were  these  earnest  wishings  that  but 
one  man  had  been  saved  !  "  O  that  it  had 
been  but  one ! "  I  believe  I  repeated  the 
words,  '*  0  that  it  had  been  but  one  I "  a 
thousand  times ;  and  the  desires  were  so 
moved  by  it,  that  when  I  spoke  the  words 
my  hands  would  clinch  together,  and  my 
fingers  press  the  palms  of  my  hands,  that  if  I 
had  had  any  soft  thing  in  my  hand,  it  would 
have  crushed  it  invoJiuilBd^TaBiAjny  teeth 
in  my  head  w< 
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against  one  another  so  strong,  that  for  some 
time  I  could  not  part  them  again. 

Let  the  naturalists  explain  these  things, 
and  the  reason  and  manner  of  them.  All 
I  can  say  to  them  is,  to  describe  the  fact, 
which  was  even  surprising  to  me  when  I 
found  it ;  though  I  knew  not  from  what  it 
should  proceed.  It  was  doubtless  the  effect 
of  ardent  wishes  and  of  strong  ideas  formed 
in  my  mind,  realizing  the  comfort  which  the 
conversation  of  one  of  my  fellow-Chiistians 
would  have  been  to  me. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  Either  their  fate  or 
mine,  or  both,  forbade  it ;  for  until  the  last 
year  of  my  being  on  this  island,  I  never 
knew  whether  any  were  saved  out  of  that 
ship  or  no  ;  and  had  only  the  affliction,  some 
days  after,  to  see  the  corpse  of  a  drowned 
boy  come  on  shore,  at  the  end  of  the  island 
which  was  next  the  shipwreck.  He  had  on 
no  clothes  but  a  seaman's  waistcoat,  a^  pair 
of  open-kneed  linen  drawers,  and  a  blue 
linen  shirt ;  but  nothing  to  direct  me  so 
much  as  to  guess  what  nation  he  was  of. 
He  had  nothing  in  his  pocket  but  two  pieces 
of  eight  and  a  tobacco-pipe.  The  last  was  to 
me  of  ten  times  more  value  than  the  first 

It  was  now  calm,  and  I  had  a  great  mind 
to  venture  out  in  my  boat  to  this  wreck ;  not 
doubting  but  I  might  find  something  on 
board  that  might  be  useful  to  jne.  But  that 
did  not  altogether  press  me  so  much  as  the 
possibility  that  there  might  be  yet  some 
li\dng  creature  on  board,  whose  life  I  might 
not  only  save,  but  might,  by  saving  that  life, 
comfort  my  own  to  the  last  degree  ;  and  this 
thought  clung  so  to  my  heart  that  I  could 
not  be  quiet,  night  nor  day,  but  I  must 
venture  out  in  my  boat  on  board  this  wreck  ; 
and  committing  the  rest  to  Qod's  providence, 
I  thought  the  impression  was  so  strong  upon 
my  mind  that  it  could  not  be  resisted,  that  it 
must  come  from  some  inviedble  direction, 
and  that  I  should  be  wanting  to  myself  if  I 
did  not  go. 

Under  the  power  of  this  impression,  I 
hastened  back  to  my  castle,  prepared  eveiy- 
thing  for  my  voyage,  took  a  quantity  of 
bread,  a  great  pot  for  fresh  water,  a  compass 
to  steer  by,  a  bottle  of  rum,  —  for  I  had  still 
a  great  deal  of  that  left,  —  a  basket  full  of 
raisins.  And  thus  loading  myself  with 
everything  necessary,  I  went  down  to  my 
boat)  got  the  water  out  of  her,  and  got  her 


afloat,  loaded  all  my  caargo  in  her,  and  then 
went  home  again  for  more.  My  second  caigo 
was  a  great  bag  full  of  rice,  the  umbrella  ta 
set  up  over  my  head  for  shade,  another  large 
pot  full  of  fresh  water,  and  about  two  dozen 
of  my  small  loaves,  or  barley-cakes,  more 
than  before,  with  a  bottle  of  goat's  milk 
and  a  cheese :  all  which,  with  great  labor 
and  sweat,  I  brought  to  my  boat ;  and  pray- 
ing to  Qod  to  direct  my  voyage,  I  put  out, 
and  rowing  or  paddling  the  canoe  along  the 
shore,  I  came  at  last  to  the  utmost  point  of 
the  island  on  that  side,  namely,  northeast 
And  now  I  was  to  launch  out  into  the  ocean, 
and  either  to  venture  or  not  to  venture.  I 
looked  on  the  rapid  currents  which  ran 
constantly  on  both  sides  of  the  island,  at  a 
distance,  and  which  were  veiy  terrible  to  me, 
from  the  remembrance  of  the  hazard  I  had 
been  in  before,  and  my  heart  began  to  fail 
me  ;  for  I  foresaw  that  if  I  was  driven  into 
either  of  those  currents,  I  should  be  carried 
a  vast  way  out  to  sea,  and  perhaps  out  of  my 
reach  or  sight  of  the  island  again  ;  and  that 
then,  as  my  boat  was  but  small,  if  any  little 
gale  of  wind  should  rise  I  should  be  inevita- 
bly lost 

These  thoughts  so  oppressed  my  mind, 
that  I  began  to  give  over  my  enterprise,  and 
having  hauled  my  boat  into  a  little  creek  on 
the  shore,  I  stepped  out,  and  sat  me  down 
upon  a  little  rising  bit  of  groimd,  very 
pensive  and  anxious,  between  fear  and  desire 
about  my  voyage  ;  when,  as  I  was  musing,  I 
could  perceive  that  the  tide  was  turned  and 
the  flood  come  on,  upon  which  my  going  was 
for  so  many  hours  impracticable.  Upon 
this,  presently  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
should  go  up  to  the  highest  piece  of  ground 
I  could  find,  and  observe,  if  I  could,  how  the 
sets  of  the  tide  or  currents  lay  when  the 
flood  came  in,  that  I  might  judge  whether,  if 
I  was  driven  one  way  out,  I  might  not 
expect  to  be  driven  another  way  home,  with 
the  same  rapidness  of  the  cuixenta  This 
thought  was  no  sooner  in  my  head,  but  I 
cast  my  eye  upon  a  little .  hill,  which  suffi- 
ciently overlooked  the  sea  both  ways,  and  from 
whence  I  had  a  clear  view  of  the  currents, 
or  sets  of  the  tide,  and  which  way  I  was  to 
guide  myself  in  my  return.  Here  I  found 
that  as  l^e  current  of  the  ebb  set  out  dose 
by  the  south  point  of  the  island,  so  the 
current  of  the  flood  set  in  close  by  the  shove 
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of  the  north  side,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to 
do  bat  to  keep  to  the  north  of  the  island  in 
my  retuniy  aitd  I  should  do  well  enough. 

Enoouniged  with  this  observation,  I  re- 
•olYed  the  next  morning  to  set  out  with  the 
iai  of  the  tide ;  and  reposing  m3r8elf  for  the 
B^ht  in  the  canoe,  under  the  great  watch- 
coat  I  mentioned,  I  launched  out  I  made 
fint  a  little  out  to  sea  full  north,  till  I  began 
to  feel  the  benefit  of  the  current,  which  set 
csatwaid,  and  which  carried  me  at  a  great 
nte,  sod  yet  did  not  so  huny  me  as  the 
•oathem  side  current  had  done  before,  and 
80  S8  to  take  from  me  all  govemment  of  the 
boat ;  but  having  a  strong  steerage  with  my 
paddle,  I  went  at  a  great  rate,  directly  for  the 
meek,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  I  came  up 
to  it 

It  was  a  dismal  sight  to  look  at  The  ship, 
which  by  its  building  was  Spanish,  stuck 
futf  jammed  in  between  two  rocks  ;  all  the 
Item  and  quarter  of  her  was  beaten  to  pieces 
with  the  sea  ;  and  as  her  forecastle,  which 
■tuck  in  the  rocks,  had  run  on  with  great 
Tiolenoe,  her  mainmast  and  foremast  were 
brought  by  the  board,  —  that  is  to  say, 
broken  short  off;  but  her  boltsprit  was 
sound,  and  the  head  and  bow  appeared  firm. 
When  I  came  close  to  her,  a  dog  appeared 
upon  her,  which  seeing  me  coming,  yelped 
and  cried ;  and  as  soon  as  I  called  him, 
jumped  into  the  sea  to  come  to  me,  and  I 
took  him  into  the  boat,  but  found  him  al- 
most dead  for  hunger  and  thirst.  I  gave 
him  a  cake  of  my  bread,  and  he  ate  it  like  a 
ravenous  wolf  that  had  been  starving  a  fort- 
night in  the  snow.  I  then  gave  the  poor 
cieatuie  some  fresh  water,  with  which,  if  I 
would  have  let  him,  he  would  have  burst 
himself, 

After  this  I  went  on  board ;  but  the  first 
Qght  I  met  with  was  two  men  drowned  in 
the  cook-room,  or  forecastle  of  the  ship,  with 
their  aims  fiast  about  one  another.  I  con- 
doded,  as  is  indeed  probable,  that  when  the 
ahip  struck,  it  being  in  a  storm,  the  sea 
brt^e  so  high  and  so  continually  over  her, 
that  the  men  were  not  able  to  bear  it,  and 
were  itrangled  with  the  constant  rushing  in 
of  the  water,  as  much  as  if  they  had  been 
under  water.  Besides  the  dog,  there  was 
nothing  left  in  the  ship  that  had  life,  nor 
any  goods  that  I  could  see,  but  what  were 
^toiled  by  the  water.      There  were  some 


casks  of  liquor,  —  whether  wine  or  brandy, 
I  knew  not,  —  which  lay  lower  in  the  hold, 
and  which,  the  water  being  ebbed  out,  I 
could  see  ;  but  they  were  too  big  to  meddle 
with.  I  saw  several  chests,  which  I  believed 
belonged  to  some  of  the  seamen,  and  I  got 
two  of  them  into  the  boat,  without  examin- 
ing what  was  in  them. 

Had  the  stem  of  the  ship  been  fixed  and 
the  fore  part  broken  off,  I  am  persuaded 
that  I  might  have  made  a  good  voyage  ;  for 
by  what  I  found  in  these  two  chests,  I  had 
room  to  suppose  the  ship  had  a  great  deal  of 
wealth  on  board  ;  and  if  I  may  guess  by  the 
course  she  steered,  she  must  have  been  bound 
f ]X)m  the  Buenos  Ayres  or  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
in  the  south  part  of  America,  beyond  the 
BrazUs,  to  the  Havannah,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  so,  perhaps,  to  Spain.  She  had, 
no  doubt,  a  great  treasure  in  her,  but  of  no 
use  at  that  time  to  anybody  ;  and  what  be- 
came of  the  rest  of  her  people  I  then  knew 
not 

I  found,  besides  these  chests,  a  little  cask 
full  of  liquor,  of  about  twenty  gallons, 
which  I  got  into  my  boat  with  much  diffi- 
culty. There  were  several  muskets  in  a 
cabin,  and  a  great  powder-horn,  with  about 
four  pounds  of  powder  in  it  As  for  the 
muskets,  I  had  no  occasion  for  them,  —  so  I 
left  them  ;  but  took  the  powder-horn.  I 
took  a  fire-shovel  and  tongs,  which  I  wanted 
extremely ;  as  also  two  little  brass  kettles,  a 
copper  pot  to  make  chocolate,  and  a  gridiron. 
And  with  this  cargo  and  the  dog  I  came 
away,  the  tide  beginning  to  make  home 
again.  And  the  same  evening,  about  an 
hour  within  night,  I  reached  the  island 
again,  weary  and  fatigued  to  the  last  de- 
gree. 

I  reposed  that  night  in  the  boat,  and  in 
the  morning  I  resolved  to  harbor  what  I  had 
gotten  in  my  new  cave,  not  to  carry  it  home 
to  my  castle.  After  refreshing  myself,  I  got 
all  my  cargo  on  shore,  and  began  to  examine 
the  particulars.  The  cask  of  liquor  I  found 
to  be  a  kind  of  rum,  but  not  such  as  we  had 
at  the  Brazils,  —  and,  in  a  word,  not  at 
all  good ;  but  when  I  came  to  open  the 
chests,  I  found  several  things  of  great  use  to 
me.  For  example,  I  found  in.  one  a  fine  case 
of  bottles,  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  and 
filled  with  cordial  waters,  fine,  and  very 
good  ;  the  bottles  held  about  three  pints 
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each,  and  were  tipped  with  silyer :  I  found 
two  pots  of  very  good  succades,  or  sweet- 
meats,  so  fastened  also  on  top  that  the  salt 
water  had  not  hurt  them  ;  and  two  more 
of  the  same  which  the  water  had  spoiled  : 
I  found  some  rery  good  shirts,  which  were 
veiy  welcome  to  me,  and  about  a  dozen  and 
half  of  linen  white  handkerchiefs,  and  col- 
ored neckcloths,  —  the  former  were  also  very 
welcome,  being  exceeding  refreshing  to  wipe 
my  face  in  a  hot  day  ;  besides  this,  when  I 
came  to  the  till  in  the  chest,  I  found  there 
three  great  bags  of  pieces  of  eight,  which 
held  out  about  eleven  hundred  pieces  in  all ; 
and  in  one  of  them,  '^vrapped  up  in  a  paper, 
six  doubloons  of  gold,  and  some  small  bars  or 
wedges  of  gold  ;  I  suppose  they  might  all 
wei^  near  a  pound. 

The  other  chest  I  found  had  some  clothes 
in  it,  but  of  little  value  ;  but  by  the  circum- 
stances it  must  have  belonged  to  the  gun- 
ner's mate,  though  there  was  no  powder  in  it 
but  about  two  pound  of  fine  glazed  powder 
in  three  small  flasks,  kept,  I  suppose,  for 
charging  their  fowling-pieces  on  occasion. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  got  very  little  by  this 
voyage  that  was  of  any  use  to  me  :  for  as  to 
the  money,  I  had  no  manner  of  occasion  for 
it ;  it  was  to  me  as  the  dirt  under  my 
feet ;  and  I  would  have  given  it  all  for  three 
or  four  pair  of  English  shoes  and  stockings, 
which  were  things  I  greatly  wanted,  but  had 
not  had  on  my  feet  now  for  many  years.  I 
had,  indeed,  gotten  two  pair  of  shoes  now, 
which  I  took  oif  of  the  feet  of  the  two 
drowned  men  whom  I  saw  in  the  wreck  ; 
and  I  found  two  pair  more  in  one  of  the 
chests,  which  were  very  welcome  to  me  ;  but 
they  were  not  like  our  English  shoes,  either 
for  ease  or  service,  being  rather  what  we  call 
pumps  than  shoes.  I  found  in  this  seaman's 
chest  about  fifty  pieces  of  eight  in  royals,  but 
no  gold.  I  suppose  this  belonged  to  a  poorer 
man  than  the  other,  which  seemed  to  belong 
to  some  officer. 

Well,  however,  I  lugged  this  money  home 
to  my  cave,  and  laid  it  up,  as  I  had  done 
that  before  which  I  brought  from  our  own 
ship  ;  but  it  was  great  pity,  as  I  said,  that 
the  other  part  of  this  ship  had  not  come  to 
my  share,  —  for  I  am  satisfied  I  might  have 
loaded  my  canoe  several  times  over  with 
money,  which,  if  I  had  ever  escaped  to 
England,  would  have  lain  here  safe  enough 


till  I  might  have  oome  again  and  fetched 
it 

Having  now  brought  all  my  thin^  oin 
shore  and  secured  them,  I  went  back  to  my 
boat,  and  rowed  or  paddled  her  along  the 
shore  to  her  old  harbor,  where  I  laid  her  up, 
and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  my  old 
habitation,  where  I  found  everything  safe 
and  quiet :  so  I  began  to  repose  myselfy  live 
after  my  old  fashion,  and  take  care  of  my 
family  affairs  ;  and  for  a  while  I  lived  easy 
enough  ;  only  that  I  was  more  vigilant  than 
I  used  to  be,  looked  out  oftener,  and  did  not 
go  abroad  so  much  ;  and  if  at  any  time  I  did 
stir  with  any  freedom,  it  was  always  to  the 
east  part  of  the  island,  where  I  was  pretty 
well  satisfied  the  savages  never  came,  and 
where  I  could  go  without  so  many  precau- 
tions, and  such  a  load  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion as  I  always  carried  with  me  if  I  went 
the  other  way. 

I  lived  in  this  condition  near  two  years 
more.  But  my  unlucky  head,  that  was  al- 
ways to  let  me  know  it  was  bom  to  make 
my  body  miserable,  was  all  these  two  years 
filled  with  projects  and  designs  how,  if  it 
were  possible,  I  might  get  away  from,  this 
island  :  for  sometimes  I  was  for  making  an- 
other voyage  to  the  wreck,  though  my  reason 
told  me  that  there  was  nothing  Idft  there 
worth  the  hazard  of  my  voyage  ;  sometimes 
for  a  ramble  one  way,  sometimes  another ; 
and  I  believe  verily,  if  I  had  had  the  boat 
that  I  went  from  Sallee  in,  I  shovld  have 
ventured  to  sea,  bound  anywhere,  I  knew 
not  whither. 

I  have  been,  in  all  my  drcumstances^  a 
memento  to  those  who  are  touched  with  Ike 
general  plague  of  mankind,  whence,  for 
aught  I  know,  one  half  of  their  miseriee 
flow,  —  I  mean,  that  of  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  station  wherein  God  and  nature  has 
placed  them.  For,  not  to  look  back  upon  my 
primitive  condition,  and  the  excellent  advice 
of  my  father,  the  opposition  to  which  was^  as  I 
may  call  it,  my  original  tin;  my  subsequent 
mistakes  of  the  same  kind  had  been  the  means 
of  my  coming  into  this  miserable  condition  : 
for  had  that  Providence  which  so  happily 
had  seated  me  at  the  Brazils  as  a  planter 
blessed  me  with  confined  desires,  and  I  cosid 
have  been  contented  to  have  gone  on  giad- 
ually,  I  might  have  been  by  this  time,  I 
mean  in  the  time  of  n^y  being  in  this  island. 
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one  of  the  most  conaideiable  planters  in  the 
BiazilB.  Nay,  I  am  persuaded  that,  by  the 
improyements  I  had  made  in  that  little  time 
1  lived  there,  and  the  increase  I  should  prob- 
ably have  made  if  I  had  stayed,  I  might 
have  been  worth  a  hundred  thousand  moi- 
dorea.  And  what  business  had  I  to  leave 
a  settled  fortune,  a  well-stocked  plantation, 
improving  and  increasing,  to  turn  supercargo 
to  Guinea  to  fetch  negroes,  when  patience 
and  time  would  have  so  increased  our  stock 
at  home  that  we  could  have  bought  them  at 
our  own  door  from  those  whose  business  it 
was  to  fetch  them  ?  And  though  it  had  cost 
US  something  more,  yet  the  difference  of  that 
price  waa  by  no  means  worth  saving  at  so 
great  a  hazard. 

But  as  this  is  ordinarily  the  fate  of  young 
heads,  so  reflection  upon  the  folly  of  it  is  as 
ordinarily  the  exercise  of  more  years  or  of 
the  dear-bought  experience  of  time.  And  so 
it  wu  with  me  now.  And  yet  so  deep  had 
the  mistake  taken  root  in  my  temper  that  I 
could  not  satisfy  myself  in  my  station,  but 
was  continually  poring  upon  the  means  and 
possibility  of  my  escape  ftom  this  place.  And 
that  I  may,  with  the  greater  pleasure  to  the 
reader,  bring  on  the  remainmg  part  of  my 
story,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  some 
aeoomit  of  my  first  conceptions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  foolish  scheme  for  my  escape, 
and  how  and  upon  what  foimdation  I  acted. 

I  am  now  to  be  supposed  retired  into  my 
castle  after  my  late  voyage  to  the  wreck,  my 
frigate  laid  up  and  secured  under  water  as 
usoal,  and  my  condition  restored  to  what  it 
was  before.  I  had  more  wealth,  indeed,  than 
I  had  before,  but  was  not  at  all  the  richer ; 
for  I  had  no  more  use  for  it  than  the  In- 
dians of  Peru  had  before  the  Spaniards  came 
there. 

It  was  one  of  the  nights  in  the  rainy  sear 
son  in  March,  the  four-and-twentieth  year 
of  my  first  setting  foot  in  this  island  of  soli- 
tarinesSk  I  was  lying  in  my  bed,  or  ham- 
mock, awake,  very  well  in  health ;  had  no 
pain,  no  distemper,  no  uneasiness  of  body, 
no,  nor  any  uneasiness  of  mind,  more  than 
ordinary :  but  could  by  no  means  dose  my 
eres, — that  is,  so  as  to  sleep,  — no,  not  a  wink 
^  night  long :  otherwise  that  as  follows. 

It  is  as  impossible  as  needless  to  set  down 
the  innumerable  crowd  of  thoughts  that 
whirled  through  that  great  thoroughfare  of 
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the  brain,  the  memory,  in  this  nighfs  time. 
I  ran  over  the  whole  history  of  my  life  in 
miniature,  or  by  abridgment,  as  I  may  call 
it,  to  my  coming  to  this  island,  and  also  of 
the  part  of  my  life  since  I  came  to  this 
island.  In  my  reflections  upon  the  state  of 
my  case  since  I  came  on  shore  on  this  island, 
I  was  comparing  the  happy  posture  of  my 
affairs  in  the  first  years  of  my  habitation 
here  compared  to  the  life  of  anxiety,  fear, 
and  care  which  I  had  lived  ever  since  I  had 
seen  the  print  of  a  foot  in  the  sand.  Not 
that  I  did  not  believe  the  savages  had  fre- 
quented the  island  even  all  the  while,  and 
might  have  been  several  hundreds  of  them 
at  times  on  shore  there ;  but  I  had  never 
known  it,  and  waa  incapable  of  any  appre- 
hensions about  it.  My  satisfaction  was  per- 
fect, though  my  danger  was  the  same ;  and 
I  was  as  happy  in  not  knowing  my  danger 
as  if  I  had  never  really  been  exposed  to  it. 
This  furnished  my  thoughts  with  many  very 
profitable  reflections,  and  particularly  this 
one :  How  infinitely  good  that  Providence 
is  which  has  provided,  in  its  government  of 
mankind,  such  narrow  bounds  to  his  sight 
and  knowledge  of  things ;  and  though  he 
walks  in  the  midst  of  so  many  thousand 
dangers,  the  sight  of  which,  if  discovered  to 
him,  would  distract  his  mind  and  sink  his 
spirits,  he  is  kept  serene  and  calm  by  hav- 
ing the  events  of  things  hid  from  his  eyes, 
and  knowing  nothing  of  the  dangers  which 
surround  him ! 

After  these  thoughts  had  for  some  time 
entertained  me,  I  came  to  reflect  seriously 
upon  the  real  danger  I  had  been  in  for  so 
many  years  in  this  very  island,  and  how  I 
had  walked  about  in  the  greatest  security 
and  with  all  possible  tranquillity,  even  when 
perhaps  nothing  but  a  brow  of  a  hill,  a  great 
tree,  or  the  casual  approach  of  night,  hod 
been  between  me  and  the  worst  kind  of  de- 
struction, namely,  that  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  cannibals  and  savages,  who  would 
have  seized  on  me  with  the  same  view  as  I 
did  of  a  goat  or  a  turtle,  and  have  thought  it 
no  more  a  crime  to  kill  and  devour  me  than 
I  did  of  a  pigeon  or  a  curlew.  I  would  un- 
justly slander  myself  if  I  should  say  I  was 
not  sincerely  thankful  to  my  great  Preserver, 
to  whose  singular  protection  I  acknowledged, 
with  great  himiility,  that  all  these  unknown 
deliverances  were  due,  and  without  which  I 
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most  inevitably  have  MleQ  into  their  meioi- 
less  hands. 

When  these  thovghts  were  over,  mj  head 
ni^as  for  some  time  taken  up  in  considering 
the  nature  of  these  wretched  creatures,  I 
mean  the  savages,  and  how  it  came  to  pass 
in  the  world  that  the  wise  €k>vemor  of  all 
things  should  give  up  any  of  his  creatures  to 
such  inhumanity,  nay,  to  something  so  much 
below  even  brutality  itself,  as  to  devour  its 
own  kind.  But  as  this  ended  in  some  at 
that  time  fruitless  speculations,  it  occurred 
to  me  to  inquire  what  part  of  the  world 
these  wretches  lived  in,  how  far  off  the  coast 
was  from  whence  they  came,  what  they  ven- 
tured over  so  far  from  home  for,  what  kind 
of  boats  they  had,  and  why  I  might  not  order 
myself  and  -my  business  so  that  I  might  be 
as  able  to  go  over  thither  as  they  were  to 
come  to  me. 

I  never  so  much  as  troubled  myself  to 
consider  what  I  should  do  with  mfBeAf  when 
I  came  thither,  what  would  become  of  me 
if«I  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  savages,  or  how 
I  should  escape  from  them  if  they  attempted 
me  ;  no,  nor  so  much  as  how  it  was  possible 
for  me  to  reach  the  coast  and  not  be  attempt- 
ed by  some  or  otheir  of  them  without  any 
possibility  of  delivering  m3rBelf ;  and  if  I 
should  not  fall  into  their  hands,  what  I  should 
do  for  provisions,  or  whither  I  should  bend 
my  course  ; — none  of  these  thoughts,  I  say, 
so  much  as  came  in  my  way,  but  my  mind 
was  wholly  bent  upon  the  notion  of  my  pass- 
ing over  in  my  boat  to  the  mainland.  I 
looked  back  upon  my  present  condition  as 
the  most  miserable  that  could  possibly  be  : 
that  I  ^as  not  able  to  throw  myself  into 
anything  but  death  that  could  be  called 
worse ;  that  if  I  reached  the  shore  of  the 
main,  I  might,  perhaps,  meet  with  relief^  or 
I  might  coast  along,  as  I  did  on  the  shore  of 
Africa,  till  I  came  to  some  inhabited  coun- 
try, and  where  I  might  find  some  relief ;  and 
after  all,  perhaps  I  might  fall  in  with  some 
Christian  ship  that  might  take  me  in ;  and 
if  the  worst  came  to  ^e  worst,  I  could  but 
die,  which  would  put  an  end  to  all  these 
miseries  at  once.  Pray  note,  all  this  was  the 
fruit  of  a  disturbed  mind,  an  impatient  tem- 
per, made,  as  it  were,  desperate  by  the  long 
continuance  of  my  troubles  and  the  disap- 
pointments I  had  met  in  the  wreck  I  had 
been  on  board  of^  and  where  I  had  been  so 


near  the  obtaining  what  I  so  earnestly  longed 
for,  namely,  somebody  to  speak  to,  and  to 
learn  some  knowledge  from  of  the  place  where 
I  was,  and  of  the  probable  means  of  my  de- 
liverance :  I  say,  I  was  agitated  wholly  by 
these  thoughts  ;  all  my  calm  of  mind  in  my 
resignation  to  Providence^  and  waiting  the 
issue  of  the  dispositions  of  Heaven,  seemed 
to  be  suspended ;  and  I  had,  as  it  were,  no 
power  to  torn  my  thoughts  to  anything  but 
to  the  project  of  a  voyage  to  the  main,  which 
came  upon  me  with  such  force  and  aach  an 
impetuosity  of  desire  that  it  was  not  to  be 
resisted. 

When  this  had  agitated  my  thoughts  for 
two  hours  or  more,  with  such  violence  that 
it  set  my  very  blood  into  a  ferment,  and  my 
pulse  beat  as  high  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  fever, 
merely  with  the  extraordinary  fervor  of  my 
mind  about  it,  nature,  as  if  I  had  been  fa- 
tigued and  exhausted  with  the  very  thou^t 
of  it,  threw  me  into  a  sound  sleep.  One 
would  .have  thought  I  should  have  dreamed 
of  it,  but  I  did  not,  nor  of  anything  relating 
to  it  But  I  dreamed  that  as  I  was  gomg 
out  in  the  morning  as  usual  from  my.  castle, 
I  saw  upon  the  shore  two  canoes  and  eleven 
savages  coming  to  land,  and  that  th^  brou^t 
with  them  another  savage,  whom  they  were 
going  to  kill  in  order  to  eat  him  ;  when  on  a 
sudden  the  savage  that  they  were  going  to 
kill  jumped  away  and  ran  for  his  life.  And 
I  thought  in  my  sleep  that  he  came  running 
into  my  little  thick  grove  before  my  forfifica- 
tion  to  hide  himself ;  and  that  I,  seeing  him 
alone,  and  not  perceiving  that  the  others 
sought  him  that  way,  showed  myself  to  him, 
and,  smiling  upon  Um,  encouraged  him  :  that 
he  kneeled  down  to  me,  seeming  to  pray  me 
to  assist  him ;  upon  which  I  showed  my  lad- 
der, made  him  go  up,  and  carried  him  into 
my  cave,  and  he  became  my  servant :  and 
that,  as  soon  as  I  had  gotten  this  man,  I  said 
to  myself.  Now  I  may  certainly  venture  to 
the  mainland,  for  this  fellow  will  serve  me 
as  a  pilot,  and  will  tell  me  what  to  do  and 
whither  to  go  for  provisions,  and  whither  not 
to  go  for  fear  of  being  devoured,  what  places 
to  venture  into,  and  what  to  escape.  — I 
waked  with  this  thought,  and  was  under 
such  inexpressible  impreasions  of  joy  at  the 
prospect  of  my  escape  in  my  dream,  that  the 
disappointments  which  I  felt  upon  coming 
to  myself  and  finding  it  was  no  more  than  a 
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dmm  were  equaUj  extraTBgant  the  other 
war,Miid  threw  me  into  a  very  greet  dejee- 
tkm  of  epiiiL 

Upon  thisy  however,  I  aiade  this  condu- 
m,  that  my  oaly  way  to  go  aboat  an  at- 
tempt for  an  escape  was,  if  possible,  to  get  a 
Hf^ge  into  my  poasession ;  and,  if  possible, 
it  Bhoold  be  one  of  their  j«isonera  whom  they 
bsd  condemned  to  be  eaten  and  should  bring 
thither  to  kilL  But  these  thoughts  still  were 
attended  with  this  diffieolty,  that  it  was  im- 
poadble  to  eflfeet  this  without  attacking  a 
whole  camvan  of  thnn,  and  killing  them  alL 
And  this  was  not  only  a  very  desperate  at- 
tempt, and  might  miscarry,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  had  greatly  acmpled  the  lawfulness 
of  it  to  me  ;  and  my  heart  trembled  at  the 
thoogfats  of  shedding  so  much  blood,  though 
it  WIS  ibr  my  deliverance.  I  need  not  repoit 
die  aigoments  which  occurred  to  me  agednst 
this,  they  being  the  same  mentioned  before. 
But  though  I  had  other  reasons  to  offer  now, 
namely,  that  tiioee  men  were  enemies  to  my 
life,  and  would  devour  me  if  they  could  ; 
that  it  was  self-preservation  in  the  highest 
degree  to  deliver  myself  from  this  death  of  a 
liiie,  and  was  aeting  in  my  own  defence  as 
mndi  as  if  they  were  actually  assaulting  me, 
and  &e  like ;  —  I  say,  though  these  thii^ 
aigaed  for  it,  yet  the  thoughts  of  shedding 
human  Uood  for  my  delivoance  were  veiy 
teirihle  to  me,  and  such  as  I  could  by  no 
means  reconcile  myself  to  a  greet  while. 

However,  at  last,  after  many  secret  dis- 
pntea  with  myaeli^  and  after  great  perplexities 
ahout  it,  —  for  all  these  arguments  one  way 
and  another  struggled  in  my  head  a  long 
time, — the  eager,  prevailing  desire  of  deliver- 
ance at  length  mastered  all  the  zest,  and  I 
renlved,  if  poosible,  to  get  one  of  those 
nvages  into  my  hands,  oost  what  it  would. 
My  next  thing,  then,  was  to  contrive  how  to  do 
it ;  and  this,  indeed,  was  very  difficult  to  le- 
tolve  on.  But  as  I  could  pitdi  upon  no  prob- 
able means  for  it,  so  I  resolved  to  put  myself 
vpoa  the  watch  to  see  them  when  they  came 
QQ  dune,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  event,  tak- 
ing mch  measures  as  the  opportunity  should 
FRMt)  let  be  what  would  be. 

With  these  resolutiotts  in  my  thoughts,  I 
Kt  myself  upon  the  soout  as  often  as  possible  ; 
odmdeed  sooflentill  I  was  heartily  tired 
<rfity  for  it  was  above  a  year  and  a  half  that 
I  waited,  and  fo  great  part  of  that  time  went 


out  to  the  west  end  and  to  the  southwest 
coiner  of  the  iekxid  almost  every  day  to  see 
for  canoes,  but  none  appeared.  This  was 
very  discouraging,  and  began  to  trouble  me 
much ;  though  I  cannot  say  that  it  did  in 
this  case  as  it  had  done  some  time  before  that, 
namely,  wear  off  the  edge  of  my  desire  to 
the  thing.  But  the  longer  it  seemed  to 
be  delayed,  the  more  eager  I  was  for  it ;  in  a 
w<»d,  I  was  not  at  first  so  careful  to  shim  the 
sight  of  these  savages,  and  avoid  being  seen 
by  them,  as  I  was  now  eager  to  be  upon 
them. 

Besides,  I  fancied  myself  able  to  manage 
one,  nay,  two  or  three  savages,  if  I  had  them, 
so  as  to  make  them  entirely  slaves  to  me, 
to  do  whatever  I  should  direct  them,  and  to 
prevent  their  being  able  at  any  time  to  do 
me  any  hurt  It  was  a  great  while  that  I 
pleased  myself  with  this  affair ;  but  nothing 
still  presented.  All  my  fancies  and  schemes 
came  to  nothing,  for  no  savages  came  near 
me  for  a  great  while. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  after  I  had  enter- 
tained these  notions,  and  by  long  musing 
had,  as  it  were,  resolved  them  all  into  noth- 
ing for  want  of  an  occasion  to  put  them 
in  execution,  I  was  surprised  one  morning 
^u'ly,  with  seeing  no  less  than  five  canoes 
all  on  shore  together  on  my  side  the  island, 
and  the  people  who  belonged  to  them  all 
landed  and  out  of -my  sight !  The  number 
of  them  broke  all  my  mensiires  ;  for,  seeing 
BO  many,  and  knowing  that  they  always 
came  four,  or  six,  or  sometimes  more,  in  a 
boat,  I  could  not  tell  what  to  think  of  it,  or 
how  to  take  my  measures  to  attack  twenty 
or  thirty  men  single-handed  ;  so  I  lay  still 
in  my  castle  perplexed  and  discomforted. 
However,  I  put  mjrself  into  all  the  same 
postures  for  an  attack  that  I  had  formerly 
provided,  and  was  just  ready  for  action  if 
anything  had  presented.  Having  waited  a 
good  while,  listening  to  hear  if  they  made 
any  noise,  at  length,  being  very  impatient,  I 
set  my  guns  at  the  foot  of  my  ladder,  and 
clambered  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  by  my 
two  stages,  as  usual ;  standing  so,  however, 
that  my  head  did  not  appear  above  the  hiU, 
so  that  they  could  not  perceive  me  by  any 
means.  Here  I  observed,  by  the  help  of  my 
perspective-glass,  that  they  were  no  less  than 
thirty  in  number,  that  they  had  a  fire  kin- 
dled, that  they  had  had  meat  dressed.    How 
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they  had  cooked  it,  that  I  knew  not,  or  what 
it  was  ;  but  tkey  were  all  dancing,  in  I  know 
not  how  many  barbarous  gestures  and  figures, 
their  own  way  round  the  fire. 

While  I  was  thus  looking  on  them  I  per- 
ceived by  my  perspective  two  mjderable 
wretches  dragged  from  the  boats,  where  it 
seems  they  were  laid  by,  and  were  now 
brought  out  for  the  slaughter.  I  perceived 
one  of  them  immediately  fall,  being  knocked 
down,  I  suppose,  with  a  club  or  wooden 
sword,  —  for  that  was  their  way,  —  and  two 
or  three  others  were  at  work  immediately 
cutting  him  open  for  their  cookery,  while 
the  other  victim  was  left  standing  by  himself 
till  they  should  be  ready  for  him.  In  that 
veiy  moment  this  poor  wretch,  seeing  him- 
self a  little  at  liberty,  nature  inspired  him 
with  hopes  of  life,  and  he  started  away  from 
them,  and  ran  with  incredible  swiftness 
along  the  sands  directly  towards  me  ;  I  mean 
towards  that  part  of  the  coast  where  my 
habitation  was. 

I  was  dreadfully  frighted,  that  I  must  ac- 
knowledge, when  I  perceived  him  to  -run 
my  way  ;  and  especially  when,  as  I  thought, 
I  saw  him  pursued  by  the  whole  body  ;  and 
now  I  expected  that  part  of  my  dream  was 
coming  to  pass,  and  that  he  would  certainly 
take  shelter  in  my  grove ;  but  I  could  not 
depend  by  any  means  upon  my  dream  ibr 
the  rest  of  it,  namely,  that  the  other  sava- 
ges would  not  pursue  him  thither  and  find 
him  there.  However,  I  kept  my  station, 
and  my  spirits  began  to  recover  when  I  found 
that  there  were  not  above  three  men  that 
followed  him  ;  and  still  more  was  I  encour- 
aged, when  I  found  that  he  outstripped  them 
exceedingly  in  running,  and  gained  ground 
of  them,  so  that  if  he  could  but  hold  it  for 
half  an  hour,  I  saw  easily  he  would  fsdrly 
get  away  from  them  all. 

There  was  between  them  and  my  castle 
the  creek,  which  I  mentioned  often  at  the 
first  part  of  my  story,  when  I  landed  my 
cargoes  out  of  the  ship ;  and  this  I  saw 
plainly  he  must  necessarily  swim  over,  or 
the  poor  wretch  would  be  taken  there.  But 
when  the  savage  escaping  came  thither,  he 
made  nothing  of  it,  though  the  tide  was  then 
up,  but  plunging  in,  swam  through  in  about 
thirty  strokes  or  thereabouts,  landed  and 
ran  on  with  exceeding  strength  and  swift- 
nesa.'  '  When  the  three  persons  came  to  the 


creek,  I  found  that  two  of  them  could  swim, 
but  the  third  could  not,  and  that  standing 
on  the  other  side,  he  looked  at  the  other, 
but  went  no  farther ;  and  soon  after  went 
softly  back,  which,  as  it  happened,  was  vety 
well  for  him  in  the  main. 

I  observed  that  the  two  who  swam  were 
yet  more,  than  twice  as  long  swimming  over 
the  creek  as  the  fellow  was  that  fled  from 
theuL  It  came  now  very  warmly  upon  my 
thoughts,  and  indeed  irresistibly,  that  now 
was  my  time  to  get  me  a  servant,  and  per- 
haps a  companion  or  assistant ;  and  that  I 
was  called  plainly  by  Providence  to  save 
this  poor  creature's  life.  I  inmiediately  ran 
down  the  ladders  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion, fetched  my  two  guns,  for  they  were 
both  but  at  the  foot  of  the  ladders,  as  I 
observed  above ;  and  getting  up  again  with 
the  same  haste  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  I 
crossed  toward  the  sea ;  and  having  a  veiy 
short  cut  and  all  down  hill,  clapped  myself 
in  the  way  between  the  pursuers  and  the 
pursued ;  hallooing  aloud  to  him  that  fled, 
who,  looking  back,  was  at  first  perhaps  as 
much  frighted  at  me  as  at  them :  but  I 
beckoned  with  my  hand  to  him  to  come 
back ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  slowly  ad- 
vanced towards  the  two  that  followed ;  then 
rushing  at  once  upon  the  foremost,  I  knocked 
him  down  with  the  stock  of  my  piece.  I  was 
loath  to  fire,  because  I  would  not  have  the 
rest  hear ;  though  at  that  distance  it  would 
not  have  been  easily  heard,  and  being  out 
of  sight  of  the  smoke  too,  they  would  not 
have  easily  known  what  to  make  of  it 
Having  knocked  this  fellow  down,  the  other 
who  pursued  with  him  stopped,  as  if  he  had 
been  frighted,  and  I  advanced  apace  towards 
him  ;  but  as  I  came  nearer,  I  perceived  pr^ 
ently  he  had  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  was  fit- 
ting it  to  shoot  at  me  ;  so  I  was  then  neces- 
sitated to  shoot  at  him  first,  which  I  did,  and 
killed  him  at  the  first  shot.  The  poor  sav- 
age who  fled,  but  had  stopped,  though  he 
saw  both  his  enemies  fallen,  and  killed,  as 
he  thought,  yet  was  so  frighted  with  the  fire 
and  noise  of  my  piece,  that  he  stood  stock- 
still,  and  neither  came  forward  nor  went 
backward,  though  he  seemed  rather  inclined 
to  fly  still  than  to  come  on.  I  hallooed 
again  to  him,  and  made  signs  to  come  for- 
ward, which  he  easily  understood,  and  came 
a  little  way,  then  stopped  again,  and  then 
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a  little  fiiither,  and  stopped  agaiiii  and  I 
ooiild  then  perceiye  that  he  stood  trembling, 
as  if  he  liad  been  taken  prisoner,  and  had 
just  been  to  be  killed,  as  his  two  enemies 
were.     I  beckoned  him  again  to  come  to 
me,  and  gave  him  all  the  signs  of  encour- 
agement that  I  could  think  of,  and  he  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  kneeling  down  every  ten 
or  twelve  stepe  in  token  of  acknowledgment 
for  my  saving  his  life.    I  smiled  at  him, 
and  looked  pleasantly,  and  beckoned  to  him 
to  come  still  nearer.    At  length  he  came 
dose  to  me,  and  then  he  kneeled  down  again, 
kissed  the  ground,  and  laid  his  head  upon 
the  ground,  and  taking  me  by  the  foot,  set 
my  foot  upon  his  head  :  this,  it  seems,  was 
in  token  of  swearing  to  be  my  slave  for- 
ever.   I  took   him  up  and  made  much  of 
him,  and  encouraged  him  all  I  could.    But 
there  was  more  work  to  do  yet ;  for  I  per- 
ceived the  savage  whom  I  knocked  down 
was  not  killed,  but  stunned  with  the  blow, 
and  began  to  come  to  himself ;  so  I  pointed 
to  him,  and  showing  him  the  savage,  that  he 
was  not  dead.     Upon  this  he  spoke  some 
words  to  me,  and  though  I  could  not  under- 
Btuid  them,  yet  I  thought  they  were  pleasant 
to  hear,  for  they  were  the  first  sound  of  a 
man's  voice  that  I  had  heard,  my  own  ex- 
cepted, for  above  twenty-five  years.     But 
there  was  no  time  for  such  reflections  now. 
The  savage  who  was  knocked  down  recovered 
himself  so  far  as  to  sit  up  upon  the  ground, 
and  I  perceived  that  my  savage  began  to  be 
afraid  ;  but  when  I  saw  that,  I  presented  my 
other  piece  at  the  man,  as  if  I  would  shoot 
him.    Upon  this  my  savage,  for  so  I  call 
him  now,  made  a  motion  to  me  to  lend  him 
my  sword,  which  hung  naked  in  a  belt  by 
my  side ;  so  I  did.    He  no  sooner  had  it, 
hut  he  runs  to  his  enemy,  and  at  one  blow 
cut  off  his  head  as  cleverly,  no  executioner 
in  Germany  could  have  done  it  sooner  or 
better ;  which  I  thought  very  strange  for 
one  who   I   had   reason  to  believe  never 
saw  a  sword  in  his  life  before,  except  their 
own  wooden  swords.     However,  it  seems,  as 
I  learned  afterwarda,  they  make  their  wooden 
swords  so  sharp,  so  heavy,  and  the  wood  is  so 
hard,  that  they  will  cut  off  heads  even  with 
them,  ay,  and  arms,  and  that  at  one  blow 
too.     When  he  had  done  this,  he  comes 
langhing  to  me  in  sign  of  triumph,  and 
i     bran^t   me   the   sword    again,  and   with 
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abundance  of  gestures,  which  I  did  not  un- 
derstand, laid  it  down  with  the  head  of  the 
savage  that  he  had  killed  just  before  me. 

But  that  which  astonished  him  most  was 
to  know  how  I  had  killed  the  other  Indian 
ao  fax  ofL  So  pointing  to  him,  he  made 
signs  to  me  to  let  him  go  to  him  ;  so  I  bade 
him  go  as  well  as  I  could.  When  he  came 
to  him  he  stood  like  one  amazed,  looking  at 
him,  turned  him  first  on  one  side,  then  on 
the  other,  looked  at  the  wound  the  bullet 
had  made,  which  it  seems  was  just  in  his 
breast,  where  it  had  made  a  hole,  and  no 
great  quantity  of  blood  had  followed ;  i>ut 
he  had  bled  inwardly,  for  he  was  quite  dead. 
He  took  up  his  bow  and  arrows  and  came 
back,  so  I  turned  to  go  away,  and  beckoned 
to  him  to  follow  me,  making  signs  to  him 
that  more  might  come  after  themu 

Upon  this  he  signed  to  me  that  he  should 
bury  them  with  sand,  that  they  might  not 
be  seen  by  the  rest  if  they  followed  ;  and  so 
I  made  signs  again  to  him  to  do  so.  He  fell 
to  work,  and  in  an  instant  he  had  scraped  a 
hole  in  the  sand  with  his  hands  big  enough 
to  bury  the  first  in,  and  then  dragged  him 
into  it,  and  covered  him,  and  did  so  also  by 
the  other.  I  believe  he  had  buried  them 
both  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then,  calling 
him  away,  I  carried  him,  not  to  my  castle, 
but  quite  away  to  my  cave,  on  the  farther 
part  of  the  idand.  So  I  did  not  let  my 
dream  come  to  pass  in  that  part,  namely, 
that  he  came  into  my  grove  for  shelter. 

Here  I  gave  him  bread  and  a  bunch  of 
raisins  to  eat,  and  a  draught  of  water,  which 
I  found  he  was  indeed  in  great  distress  for 
by  his  running.  And  having  refreshed  him, 
I  made  signs  for  him  to  go  lie  down  and 
sleep,  pointing  to  a  place  where  I  had  laid  a 
great  parcel  of  rice  straw,  and  a  blanket 
upon  it,  which  I  used  to  sleep  upon  myself 
sometimes  ;  so  the  poor  creature  lay  down 
and  went  to  sleep. 

He  was  a  comely,  handsome  fellow,  per- 
fectly well  made,  with  straight  strong  limbs, 
not  too  large,  tall  and  well  shaped,  and  as  I 
reckon,  about  twenty-six  years  of  age.  He 
had  a  very  good  countenance,  not  a  fierce 
and  surly  aspect ;  but  seemed  to  have  some- 
thing very  manly  in  his  face ;  and  yet  he 
had  all  the  sweetness  and  softness  of  an  Eu- 
ropean in  his  countenance  too,  especially 
when  he  smiled.    His  hair  was  long  and 
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black,  not  curled  Hke  wool ;  his  foreheld 
very  high  and  large,  and  a  great  vivacitj 
and  sparkling  sharpnees  in  his  eyes.  The 
color  of  his  skin  was  not  quite  black,  but 
yery  tawny  ;  and  yet  not  of  an  ugly  yellow 
nauseous  tawny,  as  the  Brazilians  and  Vir- 
ginians, and  other  natives  of  America  are ; 
but  of  a  bright  kind  of  »  dun  olive  color, 
that  had  in  it  something  veiy  agreeable, 
though  not  veiy  easy  to  describe.  His  fiaee 
was  round  and  plump ;  his  nose  small,  not 
flat  like  the  negro's ;  a  veiy  good  mouth, 
thin  lips,  and  his  fine  teeth  well  set  and 
white  as  ivory.  After  he  had  slumbered, 
rather  than  slept,  about  half  an  hour,  he 
waked  again,  and  comes  out  of  the  cave  to 
me,  for  I  had  been  milking  my  goats,  which 
I  had  in  the  enclosure  just  by.  When  he 
espied  me,  he  came  running  to  me,  laying 
himself  down  again  upon  the  ground,  with 
all  the  possible  signs  of  an  humble,  thankful 
disposition,  making  a  many  antic  gestures  to 
show  it  At  last  he  lays  his  head  flat  upon 
the  ground,  close  to  my  foot,  and  sets  my 
other  foot  upon  his  head,  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore ;  and  after  this  made  all  the  signs  to 
me  of  subjection,  servitude,  and  submission 
imaginable,  to  let  me  know  how  he  would 
serve  me  as  long  as  he  lived.  I  understood 
him  in  many  things,  and  let  him  know  I 
was  very  well  pleased  with  him.  In  a  little 
time  I  began  to  speak  to  him,  and  teach 
him  to  speak  to  me.  And  first,  I  made  him 
know  his  name  should  be  Friday,  which 
was  the  day  I  saved  his  life.  I  cidled  him 
so  for  the  memory  of  the  time.  I  likewise 
taught  him  to  say  Master,  and  then  let  him 
know  that  was  to  be  my  name.  I  likewise 
taught  him  to  say  Yes  and  No,  and  to  know 
the  meaning  of  them.  I  gave  him  some 
milk  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  let  him  see  me 
drink  it  before  him,  and  sop  my  bread  in  it. 
And  I  gave  him  a  cake  of  bread  to  do  the 
like,  which  he  quickly  complied  with,  and 
made  signs  that  it  was  very  good  for  him. 

I  kept  there  with  him  all  that  night ;  but 
as  soon  as  it  was  day  I  beckoned  to  him  to 
come  with  me,  and  let  him  know  I  would 
give  him  some  clothes  ;  at  which  he  seemed 
very  glad,  for  he  was  stark  naked.  As  we 
went  by  the  place  where  he  had  buried  the 
two  men  he  pointed  exactly  to  the  place, 
and  showed  me  the  marks  that  he  had  made 
to  find  them  again,  making  signs  to  me  that 


we  should  dig  them  up  again  and  eat  them ! 
At  this  I  appeared  very  angry,  expressed  my 
abhorrence  of  it,  made  as  if  I  would  vomit 
at  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  beckoned  with  my 
hand  to  him  to  come  away ;  which  he  did 
immediately,  with  great  submission.  I  then 
led  him  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  see  if  his 
enemies  were  gone  ;  and,  pulling  out  my 
glass,  I  looked  and  saw  plainly  the  place 
where  they  had  been,  but  no  appearance  of 
them,  or  of  their  canoes ;  so  that  it  was  plain 
that  they  were  gone,  and  had  left  their  two 
comrades  behind  them,  without  any  search 
after  them. 

But  I  was  not  content  with  this  discov- 
ery ;  but  having  now  more  ooui^ge^  and 
consequently  more  curioaityy  I  takes  my 
man  Friday  with  me^  giving  him  the  sword 
in  his  hand  with  the  bow  and  arrows  at  his 
back,  which  I  found  he  could  use  very  dex- 
terously, making  him  carry  one  gun  for  me^ 
and  I  two  for  myself^  and  away  we  marched 
to  the  place  where  these  creatures  had  been, 
for  I  had  a  mind  now  to  get  some  fuller  in- 
telligence of  them.  When  I  came  to  the 
place,  my  very  blood  ran  chill  in  my  veins, 
and  my  heart  sunk  within  me  at  the  honor 
of  the  spectacle.  Indeed,  it  was  a  dreadful 
sight,  —  at  least  it  was  so  to  me ;  though 
Friday  made  nothing  of  it  The  place  was 
covered  with  human  bones,  the  ground  dyed 
with  their  blood,  great  pieces  of  flesh  left 
here  and  there,  half  eaten,  mangled  and 
scorched  ;  and,  in  short,  all  the  tokens  of  the 
triumphant  feast  they  had  been  ^^wig 
there,  after  the  victory  over  their  enemies. 
I  saw  three  skulls,  five  hands,  and  the  bones 
of  three  or  four  legs  and  feet,  and  abundanoe 
of  other  parts  of  the  bodies  ;  and  Friday,  by 
his  signs,  made  me  understand  that  they 
brought  over  four  prisoners  to  feast  upon ; 
that  three  of  them  were  eaten  up,  and  that 
he,  pointing  to  himself,  was  the  fourth  ;  that 
there  had  been  a  great  battle  between  them 
and  their  next  king,  whose  subjects  it  seems 
he  had  been  one  of ;  and  that  they  had  taken 
a  great  number  of  prisoners,  all  which  were 
carried  to  several  places  by  those  that  had 
taken  them  in  the  fight,  in  order  to  feast 
upon  them,  as  was  done  here  by  these 
wretches  upon  those  they  brought  hither. 

I  caused  Friday  to  gather  all  the  skuUs, 
bones,  flesh,  and  whatever  remained,  and  lay 
them  together  on  a  heap,  and  make  a  great 
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fin  npon  it,  and  bum  them  all  to  aahes.  I 
found  Friday  liad  still  a  hankeiing  stomach 
after  some  of  the  flesh,  'and  was  still  a  canni- 
bal in  his  natqie  :  but  I  discovered  so  much 
abhorrence  at  the  yezy  thoughts  of  it,  and  at 
the  least  appearance  of  it,  that  he  durst  not 
diaooYer  it ;  for  I  had  by  some  means  let 
him  know  that  I  would  kill  him  if  he 
(^feredit 

When  we  had  done  this,  we  came  back  to 
our  eastle,  and  there  I  fell  to  work  for  mj 
man  Friday ;  and  first  of  all  I  gare  him  a 
pair  of  linen  drawers,  which  I  had  out  of  the 
poor  gumer's  chest  I  mentioned,  and  which 
I  fiHiod  in  the  wreck,  and  which  with  a  lit- 
tle alteration  fitted  him  very  well.  Then  1 
made  him  a  jerkin  of  goat-skin,  as  well  as 
mj  skill  would  allow,  and  I  was  now  grown 
a  tolerable  good  tailor ;  and  I  gave  him  a 
cap  which  I  had  made  of  a  haie-skin,  yecy 
eonveueDt,  and  fashionable  enough  ;  and 
thos  he  was  clothed  for  the  present  tolerably 
well,  and  was  mi^ty  well  pleased  to  see 
himself  almost  as  well  clothed  as  his  master. 
It  ii  true  he  went  awkwardly  in  these  things 
at  fint :  wearing  the  drawers  was  very  awk- 
viid  to  him,  and  the  sleeves  of  the  waistcoat 
galled  his  shoulders  and  the  inside  of  his 
aims ;  but  a  little  easing  them  where  he 
complained  they  hurt  him,  and  using  him- 
self to  them,  aft  length  he  took  to  them  very 
well 

The  next  day,  after  I  came  home  to  my 
hutch  with  him,  I  began  to  consider  where  I 
should  lodge  him ;  and  that  I  might  do  well 
fat  him,  and  yet  be  perfectly  easy  myself,  I 
made  a  little  tent  for  him  in  the  vacant 
pUee  between  my  two  fortifications,  in  the 
inside  of  the  last|  aod  in  the  outside  of  the 
first  And  aa  there  was  a  door  or  entrance 
there  into  my  cave,  I  made  a  formal  framed 
door-case,  and  ik  door  to  it  of  boards,  and  set 
it  op  in  the  paaesge,  a  little  within  the  en- 
tnnee ;  and  causing  the  door  to  open  on  the 
inside,  I  barred  it  up  in  the  night,  taking  in 
mj  Isdders  too ;  so  that  Friday  could  no  wi^ 
ttnae  at  me  in  the  inside  of  my  innermost 
vail  without  making  so  much  noise  in  get- 
ting ova  that  it  must  needs  waken  me. 
For  my  fint  waU  had  now  a  complete  roof 
over  it  of  long  polea  covering  all  my  tent, 
and  leaning  up  to  the  side  of  the  hill,  which 
vas  sgain  laid  cross  with  smaller  sticks  in- 
stead of  laths,  and  then  thatched  oyer  a  great 


thickness  with  the  rice  straw,  which  was 
strong  like  reeds ;  and  at  the  hole  or  place 
which  was  left  to  go  in  or  out  by  the  ladder 
I  had  placed  a  kind  of  trap-door,  which,  if  it 
had  been  attempted  on  the  outside,  would 
not  have  opened  at  all,  but  would  have  fallen 
down  and  made  a  great  noise ;  and  aa  to 
weiqions,  I  took  them  all  in  to  a^y  side  every 
night. 

But  I  needed  none  of  all  this  precaution ; 
for  never  man  had  a  more  faithful,  loving, 
sincere  servant  than  Friday  was  tp  me; 
without  passions,  sullenness,  or  designs,  per- 
fectly obliged  and  «igaged ;  his  very  affec- 
tions were  tied  to  me  like  those  of  a  child  to 
a  £ather,  and  I  dare  say  he  would  have  sacri- 
ficed his  life  for  the  saving  mine  upon  any 
occasion  whatsoever.  The  many  testimonies 
he  gave  me  of  thia  put  it  out  of  doubt,  and 
soon  convinced  me  that  I  needed  to  use  no 
precautions  as  to  my  safety  on  his  account. 

This  frequently  gave  me  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, and  that  with  wonder,  that  how- 
ever it  had  pleased  Qod,  in  his  providence, 
and  in  the  government  of  the  works  of  his 
hands,  to  take  firom  so  great  a  part  of  the 
world  of  his  creatures  the  best  uses  to  which 
their  faculties  and  the  powers  of  their  souls 
are  adapted,  yet  that  he  haa  bestowed  upon 
them  the  same  powers,  the  same  reason,  the 
same  affections,  the  same  sentiments  of  kind- 
ness and  obligation,  the  same  passions  and 
resentments  of  wrongs,  the  same  sense  of 
gmtitude,  sincerity,  fidelity,  and  aU  the  ca- 
pacities of  doing  good  and  receiving  good, 
that  he  has  given  to  us  ;  and  that  when  he 
pleases  to  offer  to  them  occasions  of  exerting 
these,  they  are  as  ready,  nay,  more  ready,  to 
apply  them  to  the  right  uses  for  which  they 
were  bestowed  than  we  are.  And  this  made 
me  very  melancholy  sometimes,  in  reflecting, 
as  the  several  occasions  presented,  how  mean 
a  use  we  make  of  all  these,  even  though  we 
have  these  powers  enlightened  by  the  great 
Lamp  of  instruction,  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d,  and 
by  the  knowledge  of  his  Word,  added  to  our 
understanding  ;  and  why  it  has  pleased  Qod 
to  hide  the  like  saving  knowledge  from  so 
many  millions  of  souls,  who,  if  I  might  judge 
by  this  poor  savage,  would  make  a  much 
better  use  of  it  than  we  did. 

From  hence  I  sometimes  was  led  too  far,  to 
invade  the  sovereignty  of  Providence,  and,  as 
it  were,  arraign  the  justice  of  so  arbitrary  a 
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dilspofiition  of  things,  tbat  should  hide  that 
light  from  some,  and  reveal  it  to  others,  and 
yet  expect  a  like  duty  from  both.  But 
I  shut  it  up,  and  checked  my  thoughts 
with  this  conclusion :  first.  That  we  did 
not  know  by  what  light  and  law  these 
should  be  condemned  ;  but  that  as  Qod  was 
necessarily,  and  by  the  nature  of  his  being, 
infinitely  holy  and  just,  so  it  could  not  be 
but  that  if  these  creatures  were  all  sentenced 
to  absence  from  himself^  it  was  on  account  of 
sinning  against  that  light  which,  as  the 
Scripture  says,  was  a  law  to  themselves ;  and 
by  such  rules  as  their  consciences  would 
acknowledge  to  be  just,  though  the  founda- 
tion was  not  discovered  to  us.  And,  second. 
That  still  as  we  are  all  the  day  in  the  hand 
of  the  Potter,  no  vessel  could  say  to  him, 
Why  hast  thou  formed  me  thus? 

But  to  return  to  my  new  companion.  I 
was  greatly  delighted  with  him,  and  made  it 
my  business  to  teach  him  everything  that 
was  proper  to  make  him  useful,  handy,  and 
helpful ;  but  especially  to  make  him  speak, 
and  understand  me  when  I  spoke :  and  he 
was  the  aptest  scholar  that  ever  was,  and 
particularly  was  so  merry,  so  constantly 
diligent,  and  so  pleased,  when  he  could  but 
understand  me,  or  make  me  understand  him, 
that  it  was  very  pleasant  to  me  to  talk  to 
him.  And  now  my  life  began  to  be  so  easy, 
that  I  began  to  say  to  myself,  that  could  I 
but  have  been  safe  from  more  savages,  I 
cared  not  if  I  was  never  to  remove  from  the 
place  while  I  lived. 

After  I  had  been  two  or  three  days  re- 
turned to  my  castle,  I  thought  that,  in  order 
to  bring  Friday  off  from  his  horrid  way  of 
feeding,  and  from  the  relish  of  a  cannibal's 
stomach,  I  ought  to  let  him  taste  other  flesh  ; 
so  I  took  him  out  with  me  one  morning  to 
the  woods.  I  went,  indeed,  intending  to  kill 
a  kid  out  of  my  own  flock,  and  bring  him 
home  and  dress  it ;  but,  as  I  was  going,  I 
saw  a  she-goat  lying  down  in  the  shade,  and 
two  young  kids  sitting  by  her.  I  catched 
hold  of  Friday.  "Hold,"  says  I,  "stand 
still "  :  and  made  signs  to  him  not  to  stir. 
Immediately  I  presented  my  piece,  shot,  and 
killed  one  of  the  kids.  The  poor  creature, 
who  had  at  a  distance  indeed  seen  me  kill 
the  savage,  his  enemy,  but  did  not  know,  or 
could  imagine,  how  it  was  done,  was  sensibly 
surprised,  trembled  and  shook,  and  looked  so 


amazed  that  I  thought  he  would  have  sunk 
down.  He  did  not  see  the  kid  I  had  shot  at 
or  perceive  I  had  killed  it,  but  ripped  up  bis 
waistcoat  to  feel  if  he  was  not  wounded,  and, 
as  I  found,  presently  thought  I  was  resolved 
to  kill  him  ;  for  he  came  and  kneeled  down 
to  me,  and  embracing  my  knees,  said  a  great 
many  things  I  did  not  understand,  but  I 
could  easily  see  that  the  meaning  was  to  pray 
me  not  to  kill  hiuL 

I  soon  found  a  way  to  convince  him  that  I 
would  do  him  no  harm,  and  taking  him  up 
by  the  hand,  laughed  at  him,  and  pointing 
to  the  kid  which  I  had  killed,  beckoned  him 
to  run  and  fetch  it,  which  he  did  ;  and  while 
he  was  wondering  and  looking  to  see  how  the 
creature  was  killed,  I  loaded  my  gun  again, 
and  by  and  by  I  saw  a  great  fowl  like  a  hawk 
sit  upon  a  tree  within  e^ot ;  so,  to  let  Friday 
understand  a  little  what  I  would  do,  I  called 
him  to  me  again,  pointing  to  the  fowl,  which 
was  indeed  a  parrot,  though  I  thought  it  had 
been  a  hawk.  I  say,  pointing  to  liie  parrot, 
and  to  my  gun,  and  to  the  ground  under  the 
X>arrot,  to  let  him  see  I  would  make  it  fall,  I 
made  him  imderstand  that  I  would  shoot 
and  kill  that  bird.  Accordingly  I  fired,  and 
bade  him  look,  and  immediately  he  saW  the 
parrot  fall.  He  stood  like  one  frighted  again, 
notwithstanding  all  I  had  said  to  him  ;  and 
I  found  he  was  the  more  amazed  because  he 
did  not  see  me  put  anything  into  the  gun, 
but  thought  that  there  must  be  some  won- 
derful fund  of  death  and  destruction  in  that 
thing,  able  to  kill  man,  beast,  bird,  or  any- 
thing, near  or  far  off ;  and  the  astoniahment 
this  created  in  him  was  such  as  could  not 
wear  off  for  a  long  time  ;  and  I  believe,  if  I 
would  have  let  him,  he  would  have  wor- 
shipped me  and  my  gun !  As  for  the  gun 
itself,  he  would  not  so  much  as  touch  it  for 
several  days  after ;  but  would  speak  to  it^ 
and  talk  to  it  as  if  it  had  answered  him,  when 
he  was  by  himself ;  which,  as  I  afterwardB 
learned  of  him,  was  to  desire  it  not  to  kill 
him. 

Well,  after  his  astonishment  was  a  little 
over  at  this,  I  pointed  to  him  to  run  and 
fetch  the  bird  I  had  shot ;  which  he  did,  but 
stayed  some  time  ;  for  the  parrot,  not  being 
quite  dead,  was  fluttered  a  good  way  off  from 
tiie  place  where  she  fell ;  however,  he  found 
her,  took  her  up,  and  brought  her  to  me ; 
and,  as  I  had  perceived  his  ignorance  about 
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the  gun  before,  I  took  this  advantage  to 

chaige  the  gun  again,  and  not  let  him  see  me 

do  it,  that  I  might  be  ready  for  any  other 

mark  that  might  present.    But  nothing  more 

offered  at  that  time  ;  so  I  brought  home  the 

kid,  and  the  same  evening  I  took  the  skin  off, 

and  cut  it  out  as  well  as  I  could  ;  and  having 

a  pot  for  that  purpose,  I  boiled  or  stewed 

ecHne  of  the  flesh,  and  made  some  very  good 

broth  ;  and  after  I  had  begun  to  eat  some,  I 

gave  some  to  my  man,  who  seemed  very  glsul 

of  it,  and  liked  it  very  welL    But  that 

which  was  strangest  to  him  was  to  see  me 

eat  salt  with  it    He  made  a  sign  to  me  that 

the  salt  was  not  good  to  eat,  and  putting  a 

little  into  his  own  mouth,  he  seemed  to 

nauseate  it,  and  would  spit  and  sputter  at  it, 

washing  his  mouth  with  fresh  water  after  it 

On  the  other  hand,  I  took  some  meat  in  my 

mouth  without  salt,  and  I  pretended  to  spit 

and  sputter  for  want  of  salt  as  fast  as  he  had 

done  at  the  salt    But  it  would  not  do,  he 

would  never  care  for  salt  with  his  meat,  or 

in  lus  broth  ;  at  least,  not  for  a  great  while, 

and  then  but  a  very  little. 

Having  thus  fed  him  with  boiled  meat  and 
broth,  I  was  resolved  to  feast  him  the  next 
day  with  roasting  a  piece  of  the  kid.  This 
I  did  by  hanging  it  before  the  fire  in  a  string, 
as  I  had  seen  many  people  do  in  England, 
setting  two  poles  up,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
fire,  and  one  cross  on  the  top,  and  tying  the 
string  to  the  cross-stick,  letting  the  meat 
turn  continually.  This  Friday  admired  very 
much  ;  but,  when  he  came  to  taste  the  flesh, 
he  took  so  many  ways  to  tell  me  how  well 
he  liked  it,  that  I  could  not  but  understand 
him ;  and  at  last  he  told  me  he  would  never 
eat  man's  flesh  any  more,  which  I  was  very 
glad  to  hear. 

The  next  day  I  set  him  to  work  to  beating 
some  com  out,  and  sifting  it  in  the  manner  I 
used  to  do,  as  I  observed  before ;  and  he 
soon  understood  how  to  do  it  as  well  as  I, 
especially  after  he  had  seen  what  the  mean- 
ing of  it  was,  and  that  it  was  to  make  bread 
of;  for  after  that  I  let  him  see  me  make 
my  bread,  and  bake  it  too,  and  in  a  little 
time  Friday  was  able  to  do  all  the  work  for 
me  as  well  as  I  could  do  it  myself. 

I  began  now  to  consider  that,  having  two 
months  to  feed  instead  of  one,  I  must  pro- 
vide more  ground  for  my  harvest,  and  plant 
A  laiger  quantity  of  com  than  I  used  to  do  ; 


so  I  marked  out  a  larger  piece  of  land,  and 
began  the  fence  in  the  same  manner  as  be- 
fore ;  in  which  Friday  not  only  worked  very 
willingly  and  very  hard,  but  did  it  very 
cheerfully.  And  I  told  him  what  it  was  for ; 
that  it  was  for  com  to  make  more  bread, 
because  he  was  now  with  me,  and  that  I 
might  have  enough  for  him  and  myself  too. 
He  appeared  very  sensible  of  that  port,  and 
let  me  know  that  he  thought  I  hod  much 
more  labor  upon  me  on  his  account  than  I 
had  for  mvself  :  and  that  he  would  work  the 
harder  for  me,  if  I  would  tell  him  what  to 
do. 

This  was  the  pleasontest  year  of  all  the 
life  I  led  in  this  place.  Friday  began  to 
talk  pretty  well,  and  understand  the  names 
of  almost  ever3rthing  I  had  occasion  to  call 
for,  and  of  every  place  I  hod  to  send  him  to, 
and  talk  a  great  deal  to  me  ;  so  that,  in  short, 
I  began  now  to  have  some  use  for  my  tongue 
again,  which  indeed  I  had  very  little  occasion 
for  before,  —  that  is  to  say,  about  speech. 
Besides  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  him,  I  hod 
a  singular  satisfaction  in  the  fellow  himself. 
His  simple  unfeigned  honesty  appeared  to 
me  more  and  more  every  day,  and  I  began 
really  to  love  the  creature  ;  and,  on  his  side, 
I  believe  he  loved  me  more  than  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  ever  to  love  anything  before. 

I  hod  a  mind  once  to  try  if  he  had  any  han- 
kering inclination  to  his  own  country  again  ; 
and  having  learned  him  English  so  well  that 
he  could  answer  me  almost  any  questions,  I 
asked  him  whether  the  nation  that  he  be- 
longed to  never  conquered  in  battle.  At 
which  he  smiled,  and  said, ''  Yes,  yes ;  we 
always  fight  the  better"  ;  that  is,  he  meant 
always  get  the  better  in  fight ;  and  so  we  be- 
gan the  following  discourse  :  ''  You  always 
fight  the  better,"  said  I ;  "  how  came  you  to 
be  taken  prisoner,  then,  Friday  ?" 

Friday.  lAy  nation  beat  much  for  all  that 

Master,  How  beat ;  if  your  nation  beat 
them,  how  came  you  to  be  taken  ? 

Friday,  They  more  many  than  my  nation 
in  the  place  where  me  was  ;  they  take  one, 
two,  three,  and  me.  My  nation  overheat  them 
in  yonder  place,  where  me  no  was  ;  there 
my  nation  take  one,  two,  great  thoasand. 

Master,  But  why  did  not  your  side  re- 
cover you  from  the  hands  of  your  enemies, 
then? 

Friday,  They  run  one,  two,  three,  and  me. 
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and  make  go  in  the  canoe  ;  jdj  nation  have 
no  canoe  that  time. 

MoMter.  Well,  Friday,  and  what  does  your 
nation  do  with  the  men  they  take  ?  do  they 
carry  them  away  and  eat  them,  as  these  did  ? 

Friday,  Yes  ;  my  nation  eat  mans  too,  eat 
all  up. 

Master,  Where  do  they  cany  them  7 

Friday,  Qo  to  other  place  where  they 
think. 

Ma$ter,  Do  they  come  hither  ? 

Friday,  Yes,  yes,  they  come  hither ;  come 
other  else  place. 

Ma$ter,  Have  you  been  here  with  them  ? 

Friday,  Yes,  I  been  here  (points  to  the 
northwest  side  of  the  island,  which  it  seems 
was  their  side).  l 

By  this  I  imderstood  that  my  man  Friday 
had  formerly  been  among  the  savages  who 
used  to  come  on  shore  on  the  farther  part  of 
the  island  on  the  same  man-eating  occasions 
that  he  was  now  brought  for.  And  some  time 
after,  when  I  took  the  courage  to  carry  him 
to  that  side,  being  the  same  I  formerly  men- 
tioned, he  presently  knew  the  place,  and  told 
me  he  was  there  once  when  they  ate  up 
twenty  men,  two  women,  and  one  child.  He 
could  not  tell  twenty  in  English  ;  but  he 
numbered  them  by  laying  so  many  stones  on 
a  row«  and  pointing  to  me  to  tell  them  over. 

I  have  told  this  passage,  because  it  intro- 
duces what  follows ;  that,  after  I  had  had 
thJLs  discourse  with  him,  I  asked  him  how 
far  it  was  from  our  island  to  the  shore,  and 
whether  the  canoes  were  not  often  lost  1  He 
told  me  there  was  no  danger,  no  canoes  ever 
lost ;  but  that,  after  a  little  way  out  to  the 
sea,  there  was  a  current  and  a  wind,  always 
one  way  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  af- 
ternoon. 

This  I  understood  to  be  no  more  than  the 
sets  of  the  tide,  as  going  out,  or  coming  in. 
But  I  afterwards  understood  it  was  occasioned 
by  the  great  draught  and  reflux  of  the  mighty 
river  Orinoco,  in  the  mouth  or  the  gulf  of 
which  river,  as  I  found  afterwards,  our  island 
lay ;  aud  this  land  which  I  perceived  to 
the  west  and  northwest  was  the  great  island 
Trinidad,  on  the  north  point  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  I  asked  Friday  a  thousand 
questions  about  the  country,  the  inhabitants, 
the  sea,  the  coast,  and  what  nations  were 
near.  He  told  me  all  he  knew  with  the 
greatest  openness  imaginable.    I  asked  him 


the  names  of  the  several  nations  of  his  sort 
of  people,  but  could  get  no  other  name  than 
the  Caribs  ;  from  whence  I  easily  understood 
that  these  were  the  Caribbeea,  which  our 
maps  place  on  the  part  of  America  which 
reaches  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oiinooo 
to  Guiana,  and  onwards  to  St  Martha.  He 
:told  me  that  up  a  great  way  beycmd  the 
moon,  that  was,  beyond  the  setting  of  the 
moon,  which  must  be  west  from  their  country, 
there  dwelt  white-bearded  men  like  me,  and 
pointed  to  my  great  whiskers,  which  I  men- 
tioned before  ;  and  that  they  had  killed 
much  mans,  —  that  was  his  word.  By  all 
which  I  understood  he  meant  the  Spaniards, 
whose  cruelties  in  America  had  been  spread 
over  the  whole  countries,  and  were  remem- 
bered by  all  the  nations  from  father  to  son. 

I  inquired  if  he  could  tell  me  how  I  might 
come  from  this  isknd,  and  get  among  those 
white  men.  He  told  me,  ^  Yes,  yes,  I  might 
go  in  two  canoe.''  I  could  not  understand 
what  he  meant,  or  make  him  describe  to  me 
what  he  meant  by  two  canoe,  till  at  last, 
with  great  difficulty,  I  found  he  meant  it 
must  be  in  a  large,  great  boat,  as  big  as  two 
canoes. 

This  part  of  Friday's  discourse  b^an  to 
reUsh  with  me  very  well,  and  from  this  time 
I  entertained  some  hopes  that,  one  time  or 
other,  I  might  find  an  opportunity  to  make 
my  escape  from  this  place,  and  that  this  poor 
savage  might  be  a  means  to  help  me  to  do  it. 

During  the  long  time  that  Friday  has  now 
been  witib  me,  and  that  he  b^an  to  speak  to 
me,  and  understand  me,  I  was  not  wanting 
to  lay  a  foundation  of  religious  knowledge 
in  his  mind.  Particularly,  I  asked  him  one 
time,  ^'Who  made  him?"  The  poor  crea- 
ture did  not  understand  me  at  all,  but  thought 
I  had  asked  who  was  his  father.  But  I  took 
it  by  another  handle,  and  asked  him  who 
made  the  sea,  the  ground  we  walked  on,  and 
the  hills  and  woods.  He  told  me  it  was  one 
old  Benamuckee,  that  lived  beyond  alL  He 
could  describe  nothing  of  this  great  person, 
but  that  he  was  very  old ;  much  older,  he 
said,  than  the  sea  or  the  land,  than  the  moon 
or  the  stars.  I  asked  him  then,'*  If  this  old 
person  had  made  all  things,  why  did  not  all 
things  worship  himl"  He  looked  very 
grave,  and  with  a  perfect  look  of  innocence 
said,  "  All  things  do  say  0  to  him."  I  asked 
him  if  the  people  who  die  in  his  country  went 
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aEwaj  anywhere.  He  said,  ''Yes,  ihej  all 
went  to  Benamnckee."  Then  I  asked  bim 
whether  those  they  ate  up  went  thither  too. 
Hettid,**Ye8.'' 

From  these  things  I  began  to  instruct  him 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Qod.  I  told 
him  that  the  great  Maker  of  all  things  lived 
up  there,  pointing  up  towards  heaven  ;  tha^ 
he  governs  the  world  by  the  same  power  and 
providence  by  which  he  had  made  it ;  that 
he  was  omnipotent,  —  could  do  everything 
for  UB,  give  ereiything  to  us,  take  every- 
thing £rom  us :  and  thus,  by  degrees,  I 
opened  his  eyes.  He  listened  with  great  at- 
tention, and  received  with  pleasure  the  no- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  being  sent  to  redeem 
US ;  and  of  the  manner  of  making  our  prayers 
to  God,  and  his  being  able  to  hear  us,  even 
into  heaven.  He  told  me  one  day  that  if  our 
God  could  hear  us  up  beyond  the  sun,  he 
mast  needs  be  a  greater  Qod  than  their  Bena- 
mackee,  who  lived  but  a  little  way  ofl^  and 
jet  could  not  hear,  until  they  went  up  to  the 
great  mountaina  where  he  dwelt,  to  speak  to 
him.  I  asked  him  if  ever  he  went  thither  to 
speak  to  him.  He  said,  "Xo,  they  never 
went  that  wexe  young  men " ;  none  went 
thither  but  the  old  men,  whom  he  called 
their  Oowokakee,  —  that  is,  as  I  made  him 
explain  to  me,  their  religious  or  clergy  ;  and 
that  they  went  to  say  0  (so  he  called  saying 
piayeis),  and  then  came  back  and  told  them 
what  Benamackee  said.  By  this  I  observed 
that  there  is  priestcraft  even  amongst  the 
most  blinded  Ignorant  p^ans  in  the  world ; 
and  the  policy  of  making  a  secret  religion, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  voieration  of  the 
people  to  the  clergy,  is  not  only  to  be  found 
in  the  Boman,  but  perhaps  among  all  re- 
ligions in  the  world,  even  among  the  most 
braUsh  and  barbarous  savages. 

I  endeavored  to  clear  up  this  fraud  to  my 
man  Friday,  and  told  him  that  the  pretence 
of  their  old  men  going  up  to  the  mountains 
to  say  0  to  their  god  Benamuckee  was  a 
cheat,  and  their  bringing  word  from  thence 
what  he  said  was  much  more  so ;  that  if 
thejr  met  with  any  answer,  or  spoke  with 
any  one  there,  it  must  be  with  an  evil  spirit. 
And  then  I  entered  into  a  long  discourse  with 
him  about  the  Devil ;  the  original  of  him, 
his  rebellion  against  €k)d,  his  enmity  to  man, 
the  reason  of  it^  his  setting  himself  up  in  the 
dark  parts  of  the  world  to  be  worshipped  in- 


stead of  (}odand  as  Qod,  and  the  many  strata- 
gems he  made  use  of  to  delude  mankind  to 
their  ruin  ;  how  he  had  a  secret  access  to  our 
passions  and  to  our  affections,  to  adapt  his 
snares  so  to  our  incliiuttions  as  to  cause  us 
even  to  be  our  own  tempters  and  to  run  upon 
our  destruction  by  our  own  choice. 

I  found  it  was  not  so  easy  to  imprint  right 
notions  in  his  mind  about  the  Devil  as  it  was 
about  the  being  of  a  Qod.  Nature  assisted 
all  my  arguments  to  evidence  to  him  even 
the  necessity  of  a  great  first  Cause  and  over- 
ruling governing  Power,  a  secret  directing 
Providence,  and  of  the  equity  and  justice  of 
paying  homage  to  him  tliat  made  us,  and  the 
like.  But  there  appeared  nothing  of  all  this 
in  the  notion  of  an  evil  spirit,  of  his  original, 
his  being,  his  nature,  and,  above  all,  of  his 
inclination  to  do  evil,  and  to  draw  us  in  to 
do  so  too ;  and  the  poor  creature  puzzled  me 
once  in  such  a  manner,  by  a  question  merely 
natural  and  innocent,  that  I  scarce  knew 
what  to  say  to  him.  I  had  been  talking  a 
great  deal  to  him  of  the  power  of  Qod,  his 
omnipotence,  his  dreadful  aversion  to  sin, 
his  being  a  consuming  fire  to  the  workers  of 
iniquity,  how,  as  he  had  made  us  all,  he 
could  destroy  us  and  all  the  world  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  he  listened  with  great  seriousness 
to  me  all  the  while. 

After  this,  I  had  been  telling  him  how  the 
Devil  was  Good's  enemy  in  the  hearts  of  m«i, 
and  used  all  his  malice  and  skill  to  defeat 
the  good  designs  of  Providence,  and  to  ruin 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world,  and  the 
like.  "Well,"  says  Friday,  "but  you  say 
Qod  is  so  strong,  so  great,  is  he  not  much 
strong,  much  might  as  the  Devil  1**  "  Yes, 
yes,"  says  I,  "  Friday,  Qod  is  stronger  than 
the  Devil,  Qod  is  above  the  Devil,  and  there- 
fore we  pray  to  Gkxi  to  tread  him  down  under 
our  feet,  and  enable  us  to  resist  his  tempta- 
tions and  quench  his  fiery  darts."  "But," 
says  he  again,  "  if  Qod  much  strong,  much 
might  as  the  Devil,  why  Qod  no  kill  the 
Devil,  so  make  him  no  more  do  wicked  1" 

I  was  strangely  surprised  at  his  question ; 
and,  after  all,  though  I  was  now  an  old  man, 
yet  I  was  but  a  young  doctor,  and  ill  enough 
qualified  for  a  casuist  or  a  solver  of  diffi- 
culties. And  at  first  I  could  not  tell  what 
to  say  ;  so  I  pretended  not  to  hear  him,  and 
asked  him  what  he  said.  But  he  was  too 
earnest  for  an  answer  to  forget  his  quostioa. 
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>  that  he  repeated  it  in  the  yery  same 
roken  words  as  above.  By  this  time  I  had 
icovered  myself  a  little,  and  I  said,  ^  €k)d 
ill  at  last  ponish  him  severely;  he  is  le- 
irved  for  the  judgment,  and  is  to  be  cast 
ito  the  bottomless  pit  to  dwell  with  ever- 
sting  fire."  This  did  not  satisfy  Friday ; 
it  he  returns  npon  me,  repeating  my  words, 
'  Reserve — at  last,'  me  not  understand.  But 
hy  not  kill  the  Devil  now,  not  kill  great 
^  1 "  '*  You  may  as  well  ask  me,"  said  I, 
why  Qod  does  not  kill  you  and  me  when 
e  do  wicked  things  here  that  ofifend  him. 
Te  are  preserved  to  repent  and  be  pardoned." 
[e  muses  awhile  at  this.  "  Well,  well,"  says 
3,  mighty  affectionately,  *^  that  well ;  so  you, 

Devil,  all  wicked,  all  preserve,  repent,  God 
udon  aU."  Here  I  was  run  down  again  by 
im  to  the  last  d^;ree  ;  and  it  was  a  testi- 
ony  to  me  how  the  mere  notions  of  nature, 
LOUgh  they  will  guide  reasonable  creatures 
I  the  knowledge  of  a  Qod  and  of  a  worship 
*  homage  due  to  the  supreme  being  of  €k)d, 
I  the  consequence  of  our  nature,  yet  nothing 
it  Divine  revelation  can  form  the  knowl- 
Ige  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  a  redemption 
irchased  for  us,  of  a  Mediator  of  the  new 
»venant,  and  of  an  Intercessor  at  the  foot- 
ool  of  God's  throne  ;  —  I  say,  nothing  but  a 
velation  from  Heaven  can  form  these  in 
le  soul,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Gospel  of 
ir  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  I  mean 
le  Word  of  God,  and  the  Spirit  of  God, 
romised  for  the  guide  and  sanctifier  of  his 
iople,  are  the  absolutely  necessary  instruc- 
rs  of  the  souls  of  men  in  the  saving  knowl- 
Ige  of  God  and  the  means  of  salvation. 

I  therefore  diverted  the  present  discourse 
itween  me  and  my  man,  rising  up  hastily, 
I  upon  some  sudden  occasion  of  going  out ; 
len  sending  him  for  something  a  good  way 
F,  I  seriously  prayed  to  God  that  he  would 
lable  me  to  instruct  savingly  this  poor  sav- 
;e,  assisting  by  his  Spirit  the  heart  of  the 
)or  ignorant  creature  to  receive  the  light  of 
le  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ,  reconciling 
m  to  himself,  and  would  guide  me  to  speak 

>  to  him  from  the  Woid  of  God  as  his  con- 
ienee  might  be  convinced,  his  eyes  opened, 
id  his  soul  saved.  When  he  came  again  to 
e  I  entered  into  a  long  discourse  with  him 
pon  the  subject  of  the  redemption  of  man 
f  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  of  the  doc- 
ine  of  the  gospel  preached  from  Heaven, 


namely,  of  repentance  towards  God  and  faith 
in  our  blessed  Lord  Jesus.  I  then  explained 
to  him  as  well  as  I  could  why  our  blesaed 
Redeemer  took  not  on  him  Uie  nature  of 
angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  how, 
for  that  reason,  the  fallen  angels  had  no  share 
in  the  redemption  ;  that  he  came  only  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  hoTise  of  Israel,  and  Uie  like. 

I  had,  God  knows,  more  sincerity  than 
knowlec^  in  all  the  methods  I  took  for 
this  poor  creature's  instruction,  and  must  ac- 
knowledge what  I  believe  all  that  act  upon 
the  same  principle  will  find,  that,  in  laying 
things  open  to  him,  I  really  informed  and 
instruct^  myself  in  many  things  that  either 
I  did  not  know  or  had  not  fully  considered 
before,  but  which  occurred  naturally  to  mj 
mind  upon  my  searching  into  them  for  the 
information  of  this  poor  savage.  And  I  had 
more  affection  in  my  inquiry  after  things 
upon  this  occasion  than  ever  I  felt  before; 
so  that  whether  this  poor  wild  wretch  was 
the  better  for  me  or  no,  I  had  great  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  ever  he  came  to  me.  My 
giief  sat  lighter  upon  me,  my  habitation  grew 
comfortable  to  me  beyond  measure ;  and 
when  I  reflected  that  in  this  solitary  life 
which  I  had  been  confined  to,  I  had  not  only 
been  moved  myself  to  look  up  to  Heaven  and 
to  seek  to  the  hand  that  had  brought  me 
there,  but  was  now  to  be  made  an  instro- 
ment  under  Providence  to  save  the  life  and, 
for  aught  I  know,  the  soul  of  a  poor  savage, 
and  bring  him  to  the  true  knowledge  of  re- 
ligion and  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  he 
might  know  Christ  Jesus,  to  know  whom  is 
life  eternal ; — I  say,  when  I  reflected  upon  all 
these  things,  a  secret  joy  ran  through  ereiy 
part  of  my  soul ;  and  I  fr^nently  rejoiced 
that  ever  I  was  brought  to  this  place,  which  I 
had  so  often  thought  themostdreadfulof  all  af- 
flictions that  could  possibly  have  befallen  me. 

In  this  thankful  frame  I  continued  all  the 
remainder  of  my  time  ;  and  the  conversation 
which  employed  the  hours  between  Friday 
and  me  was  such  as  made  the  three  yean 
which  we  lived  there  together  perfectly  and 
completely  happy,  if  any  such  thing  as  com- 
plete happiness  can  be  formed  in  a  sublunaiy 
state.  The  savage  was  now  a  good  Christian,  a 
much  better  than  I,  though  I  have  reason  to 
hope,  and  bless  God  for  it,  that  we  were  equal- 
ly penitent  and  comforted,  restored  penitents ; 
we  had  here  the  Word  of  God  to  read,  and 
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no  fiffther  off  from  his  Spirit  to  instruct  than 
if  we  had  been  in  England. 

I  always  applied  myself  to  reading  the 
Scriptuie  to  let  him  know  as  well  as  I  could 
the  meaning  of  what  I  read  ;  and  he,  again, 
hj  Ids  serious  inquiries  and  questions,  made 
me,  as  I  said  before,  a  much  better  scholar  in 
the  Scripture  knowledge  than  I  should  ever 
have  been  bj  my  own  private  mere  reading. 
Another  thing  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing 
here,  also  from  experience  in  this  retired  part 
of  my  life,  namdy,  how  infinite  and  inex- 
pr»ible  a  blessing  it  is  that  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
Chiist  Jesus  is  so  plainly  laid  down  in  the 
Woid  of  God,  so  easy  to  be  received  and 
nndeistood,  that  as  the  bare  reading  the 
Scripture  made  me  capable  of  understanding 
enoQgh  of  my  duty  to  carry  me  directly  on 
to  the  great  work  of  sincere  repentance  for 
my  sins  and  laying  hold  of  a  Saviour  for  life 
and  salvation,  to  a  stated  reformation  in  prac- 
tice and  obedience  to  all  God's  commands, 
and  this  without  any  teacher  or  instructor  (I 
mean  human),  so  the  same  plain  instruction 
sufficiently  served  to  the  enlightening  this 
savage  creature  and  bringing  him  to  be  such 
a  Christian  as  I  have  Imown  few  equal  to 
him  in  my  life. 

As  to  aJl  the  disputes,  wranglings,  strife, 
and  contention  which  %as  happened  in  the 
worid  about  religion,  whether  niceties  in 
doctrines  or  schemes  of  church  government, 
they  were  all  perfectly  useless  to  us,  as,  for 
aoght  I  can  yet  see,  they  have  been  to  all  the 
rest  in  the  world.  We  had  the  sure  guide 
to  heaven,  namely,  the  Word  of  €k)d ;  and 
we  had,  blessed  be  God,  comfortable  views 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  teaching  and  instructing 
u  by  Ids  Word,  leading  us  into  all  truth, 
and  making  us  both  willing  and  obedient  to 
the  instruction  of  his  Word  ;  and  I  cannot 
see  the  least  use  that  the  greatest  knowledge 
of  the  disputed  points  in  religion,  which 
have  made  such  confusions  in  the  world, 
wonld  have  been  to  us  if  we  could  have  ob- 
tained it  But  I  must  go  on  with  the  his- 
torical part  of  things,  and  take  every  part  in 
its  order. 

After  Friday  and  I  became  more  intimately 
icqnainted,  and  that  he  could  nnderstand 
shnoet  all  I  said  to  him,  and  speak  fluently, 
thoogh  in  broken  English,  to  me,  I  acquaint- 
ed him  with  my  own  story,  or  at  least  so 


much  of  it  as  related  to  my  coming  into  the 
place,  how  I  had  lived  there,  and  how  long. 
I  let  him  into  the  mystery,  for  such  it  was 
to  him,  of  gunpowder  and  bullet,  and  taught 
him  how  to  shoot  I  gave  him  a  knife, 
which  he  was  wonderfully  delighted  with ; 
and  I  made  him  a  belt,  with  a  frog  hanging 
to  it,  such  as  in  England  we  wear  hangers  in  ; 
and  in  the  frog,  instead  of  a  hanger,  I  gave 
him  a  hatchet,  which  was  not  only  as  good  a 
weapon  in  some  cases,  but  much  more  use- 
ful upon  other  occasions. 

I  described  to  him  the  country  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  England,  which  I  came 
from ;  how  we  lived,  how  we  worshipped 
Gk)d,  how  we  behaved  to  one  another,  and 
how  we  traded  in  ships  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  I  gave  him  an  account  of  the  wreck 
which  I  had  been  on  board  of,  and  showed 
him  as  near  as  I  could  the  place  where  she 
lay  ;  but  she  was  all  beaten  in  pieces  before, 
and  gone. 

I  showed  him  the  ruins  of  our  boat  which 
we  lost  when  we  escaped,  and  which  I  could 
not  stir  with  my  whole  strength  then,  but 
was  now  fallen  almost  all  to  pieces.  Upon 
seeing  this  boat,  Friday  stood  musing  a  great 
while,  and  said  nothing.  I  asked  him  what 
it  was  he  studied  upon.  At  last,  says  he, 
<<  Me  see  such  boat  like  come  to  place  at  my 
nation." 

I  did  not  understand  him  a  good  while  ; 
but  at  last,  when  I  had  examined  further 
into  it,  I  understood  by  him  that  a  boat,  such 
as  that  had  been,  came  on  shore  upon  the 
country  where  he  lived ;  that  is,  as  he  ex- 
plained it,  was  driven  thither  by  stress  of 
weather.  I  presently  imagined  that  some 
European  ship  must  have  been  cast  away 
upon  their  coast,  and  the  boat  might  get 
loose  and  drive  ashore  ;  but  was  so  dull,  that 
I  never  once  thought  of  men  making  escape 
from  a  wreck  thither,  much  less  whence  they 
might  come  ;  so  I  only  inquired  after  a  de- 
scription of  the  boat 

Friday  described  the  boat  to  me  well 
enough ;  but  brought  me  better  to  under- 
stand him  when  he  added,  with  some  warmth, 
"We  save  the  white  mans  from  drown." 
Then  I  presently  asked  him  if  there  were 
any  white  mans,  as  he  called  them,  in  the 
boat  "  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  the  boat  fuU  of 
white  mans."  I  asked  him  how  many.  He 
told  upon  his  fingers  seventeen.    I  asked  him 
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then  what  became  of  them.  He  told  me, 
"  They  live,  they  dwell  at  my  natLon.'' 

This  put  new  thoughts  into  my  head  ;  for 
I  presently  imagined  that  these  might  be  the 
men  belonging  to  tibe  ship  that  waa  cast 
away  in  sight  of  my  island,  as  I  now  call  it ; 
and  who,  after  the  ship  waa  atrack  on  the 
rock,  and  they  aaw  her  inevitably  lost,  had 
saved  themselves  in  their  boat,  and  were 
landed  upon' that  wild  shore  among  the  sav- 
ages. 

Upon  this  I  inquired  of  him  more  criti- 
cally what  waa  become  of  them.  He  assured 
me  they  lived  still  there ;  that  they  had  been 
there  about  four  years  ;  that  the  savages  let 
them  alone,  and  gave  them  victuals  to  live. 
I  asked  him  how  it  came  to  pass  they  did 
not  kill  tibem  and  eat  them.  He  said,  "  No, 
they  make  brother  with  them "  ;  that  is,  aa 
I  understood  him,  a  truce.  And  then  he 
added,  *'  They  no  eat  mans  but  when  make 
the  war  fight "  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  never 
eat  any  men  but  such  as  come  to  fight  with 
them  and  are  taken  in  battle. 

It  was  after  thia  some  considemble  time, 
that,  being  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  at  the  east 
side  of  the  island,  from  whence,  as  I  have 
said,  I  had  in  a  dear  day  discovered  the 
main,  or  continent  of  America,  Friday,  the 
weather  being  very  serene,  looks  very  ear- 
nestly towards  the  mainland,  and  in  a  kind  of 
surpriae  faUs  a  jumping  and  dancing,  and 
calls  out  to  me,  for  I  was  at  some  distance 
from  him.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, "0,joy!"  says  he,  "O,  gkd!  There 
see  my  country,  there  my  nation  ! " 

I  observed  an  extraordinary  sense  of  pleas- 
ure appeared  in  his  face,  and  his  eyes 
sparkled,  and  his  countenance  discovered  a 
atronge  eagerness,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  be 
in  his  own  country  again  ;  and  this  observa- 
tion of  mine  put  a  great  many  thoughts  into 
me,  which  made  me  at  first  not  so  easy  about 
my  new  man  Friday  as  I  waa  before  ;  and  I 
made  no  doubt  but  that  if  Friday  could  get 
back  to  his  own  nation  again,  he  would  not 
only  forget  all  his  religion,  but  all  his  obli- 
gation to  me  ;  and  would  be  forward  enough 
to  give  his  countrymen  an  account  of  me, 
and  come  back  perhaps  with  a  hundred  or 
two  of  them,  and  make  a  feast  upon  me,  at 
which  he  might  be  as  merry  as  he  used  to  be 
with  those  of  his  enemies  when  they  were 
taken  in  war. 


But  I  wronged  the  poor  honest  czeatnrB 
very  much,  for  which  I  was  very  sorry  afte^ 
wards.  However,  as  my  jealousy  incresaed, 
and  held  me  some  weeka,  I  waa  a  little  more 
circumspect,  and  not  so  fcmili^y  and  kind 
to  him  as  before ;  in  which  I  was  certainly 
in  the  wrong,  too,  the  honest  grateful  crea- 
ture having  no  tiiought  about  it,  but  what 
consisted  with  the  best  prindples,  both  as  a 
religious  Christian  and  as  a  grateful  friend, 
as  appeared  afterwards  to  my  full  satisfaction. 

While  my  jealousy  of  him  lasted,  yon  may 
be  sure  I  waa  every  day  pumping  him,  to  see 
if  he  would  discover  any  of  the  new  thoughts 
which  I  suspected  were  in  him  ;  but  I  found 
everything  he  said  was  so  honest  and  so  in- 
nocent, that  I  could  find  nothing  to  nourish 
my  suspicion ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  on- 
easiness,  he  made  me  at  last  entirely  his  own 
again ;  nor  did  he  in  the  least  perceive  thati 
was  uneasy,  and  therefore  I  could  not  sns- 
pect  him  of  deceit. 

One  day  walking  up  the  same  hill,  bat 
the  weather  being  hazy  at  sea,  so  that  we 
could  not  see  the  continent,  I  called  to  him, 
and  said,  '*  Friday,  do  not  you  wish  yourself 
in  your  own  country,  your  own  nation  1" 
^  Yes,"  he  said ;  '*  I  be  much  O  glad  to  be  at 
my  own  nation.**  '^What  would  you  do 
there?"  said  I.  <<Would  you  turn  wild 
again,  eat  men's  flesh^again,  and  be  a  savage 
as  you  were  before?"  He  looked  full  of 
concern,  and  shaking  his  head,  said,  "No, 
no ;  Friday  tell  them  to  live  good,  tell  them 
to  pray  Qod,  tell  them  to  eat  corn-bread, 
cattle-flesh,  milk,  no  eat  man  again.*  **  Why, 
then,"  said  I  to  him,  ''they  wiU  kill  you." 
He  looked  grave  at  that,  and  then  said,  ^  No, 
they  no  kill  me,  they  willing  love  learn." 
He  meant  by  this,  they  would  be  willing  to 
learn.  He  added,  they  learned  much  of  the 
bearded  men  that  came  in  the  boat  Then  I 
aaked  him  if  he  would  go  back  to  them.  He 
smiled  at  that,  and  told  me  he  could  not 
swim  so  &r.  I  told  him  I  would  make  a 
canoe  for  him.  He  told  me  he  would  go  if 
I  would  go  with  himl  ''I  go ! "  says  I ; 
''why,  they  will  eat  me  if  I  oome  there." 
"  No,  no,"  says  he  ;  "  me  make  they  no  eat 
you  ;  me  make  they  much  love  you."  He 
meant  he  would  tell  them  how  I  had  killed 
his  enemies,  and  saved  his  life,  and  so  ha 
would  make  them  love  me.  Then  he  told 
me  as  well  aa  he  could  how  kind  they  were 
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to  Kventoen  white  men,  or  bearded  men,  as 
ht  caDed  them,  who  came  on  shore  there  in 
diilresSi 

From  this  time,  I  confess,  I  had  a  mind  to 
f«&tuie  over,  and  see  if  I  could  possibly  join 
with  these  beaided  men,  who,  I  made  no 
doabt,  ware  Spaniaids  or  Portugaese ;  not 
doabting  bill,  if  I  coakL,  we  might  find  some 
method  to  escape  from  thence,  being  upon 
the  continent,  and  a  good  company  together, 
better  than  I  could  from  an  island  forty 
miles  off  the  shore,  and  alone  without  help. 
So,  after  some  days,  I  took  Friday  to  work 
igam,  by  way  of  discourse,  and  told  him  I 
would  give  him  a  boat  to  go  back  to  his 
own  nation ;  and  accordingly  I  carried  him 
to  my  frigate,  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of 
^  islsnd,  and,  having  cleared  it  of  water,  for 
I  slways  kept  it  sunk  in  the  water,  brought 
it  oat,  showed  it  him,  and  we  both  went 
into  it 

I  fomid  he  was  a  most  dexterous  fellow  at 
msnsging  it,  would  make  it  go  almoet  as 
swift  and  hat  again  as  I  could.  So  when  he 
WIS  in,  I  said  to  him,  *^  Well  now,  Friday, 
ahall  we  go  to  your  nation  7  **  He  looked 
very  dull  at  my  saying  so  ;  which  it  seems 
WIS  because  he  thought  the  boat  too  small  to 
go  so  fiir.  I  told  him  then  I  had  a  bigger. 
So  the  next  day  I  went  to  the  place  where 
the  first  boat  lay  which  I  had  made,  but 
which  I  could  not  get  into  water.  He  said 
tiiat  was  big  enough.  But  then,  as  I  had 
ttktsD.  no  care  of  it,  and  it  had  lain  two  or 
three  and  twenty  years  there,  the  sun  had 
split  and  dried  it,  that  it  was  in  a  manner 
rotten.  Friday  told  me  such  a  boat  would 
do  very  well,  and  would  carry  "  much  enough 
vittle,  drink,  bread^ ;  that  was  his  way  oi 
taUnng. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  was  by  this  time  so 
find  upon  my  design  of  going  over  with 
him  to  the  continent,  that  I  told  him  we 
woaM  go  and  make  one  as  big  as  that,  and 
he  should  go  home  in  it.  He  answered  not 
one  wocd,  but  looked  very  grave  and  sad.  I 
asked  him,  ''What  was  the  matter  with 
Mml"  He  asked  me  again  thus,  ''Why 
yon  angiy  mad  with  Friday,  what  me  done  ? " 
I  asked  him  what  he  meant ;  I  told  him  I 
wasnot  cngiy  with  him  at  alL  "  No  angry ! 
BO  angry ! "  says  he,  repeating  the  words  sev- 
enl  thnes ;  "why  send  Friday  home  away  to 
aynatioiLt"    "Why,*  says  I,  "Friday,  did 


you  not  say  you  wished  you  were  there?'* 
"  Yes,  yes,"  sajrs  he  ;  "  wish  be  both  there,  — 
no  wish.  Friday  there,  no  master  there.''  In 
a  word,  he  would  not  think  of  going  there 
without  me.  "  I  go  there,  Friday  ! "  says  I ; 
"  what  shall  I  do  there  ?  **  He  turned  very 
quick  upon  me  at  this.  "  You  do  great  deal 
much  good,"  says  he ;  "  you  teach  wild  mans 
to  be  good  sober  tame  mans  ;  you  tell  them 
know  Qod,  pray  Qod,  and  live  new  life.'' 
"  Alas  1  Friday,"  says  I,  "  thou  knowest  not 
what  thou  sayest ;  I  am  but  an  ignorant 
man  myself."  "Yes,  yes,"  says  he;  "you 
teachee  me  good,  you  teachee  them  good." 
"  No,  no,  Friday,"  says  I ;  "  you  shall  go 
without  me ;  leave  me  here  to  live  by  my- 
self^ as  I  did  before."  He  looked  confused 
again  at  that  word,  and  running  to  one  of 
the  hatchets  which  he  used  to  wear,  he 
takes  it  up  hastily,  comes  and  gives  it  me. 
"  What  must  I  do  with  this  ?  "  says  I  to  him. 
"  You  take  kill  Friday,"  says  he.  "  What 
must  I  kill  you  for?"  said  I  again.  He 
returns  very  quick,  "What  you  send  Friday 
away  for  ?  —  take  kill  Friday,  no  send  Fri- 
day away."  Tlus  he  spoke  so  earnestly,  that 
I  saw  tears  stand  in  his  eyes.  In  a  word,  I 
so  plainly  discovered  the  utmost  affection  in 
him  to  me,  and  a  firm  resolution  in  him,  that 
I  told  him  then,  and  often  after,  that  I  would 
never  send  him  away  from  me,  if  he  was 
willing  to  stay  with  me. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  I  found  by  all  his 
discourse  a  settled  affection  to  me,  and  that 
nothing  should  part  him  from  me,  so  I  found 
all  the  foundation  of  his  desire  to  go  to  his 
own  country  was  laid  in  his  ardent  affection 
to  the  people,  and  his  hopes  of  my  doing  them 
good  ;  a  thing  which,  as  I  had  no  notion  of 
myself,  so  I  had  not  the  least  thought  or  inten- 
tion or  desire  of  undertaking  it  But  still  I 
found  ft  rtrong  incliiuitian  to  my  attempting 
an  escape,  as  above,  found  on  the  supposition 
gathered  from  the  discourse,  namely,  that 
tiiere  were  seventeen  bearded  men  there ; 
and  therefore,  without  any  more  delay,  I 
went  to  work  with  Friday  to  find  out  a 
great  tree  proper  to  fell,  and  make  a  large 
periagua  or  canoe  to  undertake  the  voyage. 
There  were  trees  enough  in  the  island  to 
have  built  a  litde  fleet,  not  of  periaguas  and 
canoes,  but  even  of  good  large  vessels.  But 
the  main  thing  I  looked  at  was  to  get  one  so 
near  the  water  that  we  might  launch  it  when 
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it  was  made,  to  avoid  the  mistake  I  committed 
at  first. 

At  last  Friday  pitched  upon  a  tree,  for  I 
found  he  knew  much  better  than  I  what 
kind  of  wood  was  fittest  for  it ;  nor  can  I 
tell,,  to  this  day,  what  wood  to  call  the  tree 
we  cut  down,  except  that  it  was  veiy  like 
the  tree  we  call  fustic,  or  between  that  and 
the  Nicaragua  wood,  for  it  was  much  of  the 
same  color  and  smelL  Friday  was  for  burn- 
ing the  hollow  or  cavity  of  this  tree  out  to 
make  it  for  a  boat ;  but  I  showed  him  how 
rather  to  cut  it  out  with  tools  ;  which,  after 
I  had  showed  him  how  to  use,  he  did  very 
handily ;  and  in  about  a  month's  hard  labor, 
we  finished  it,  and  made  it  very  handsome, 
especi^y  when  with  our  axes,  which  I 
show^  him  how  to  handle,  we  cut  and 
hewed  the  outside  into  the  true  shape  of  a 
boat  After  this,  however,  it  cost  us  near  a 
fortnight's  time  to  get  her  along,  as  it  were, 
inch  by  inch  upon  great  rollers  into  the 
water.  But  when  she  was  in  she  would 
.have  carried  twenty  men  with  great  ease. 

When  she  was  in  the  water,  and  though 
she  was  so  big,  it  amazed  me  to  see  with 
what  dexterity  and  how  swift  my  man  Friday 
would  manage  her,  turn  her,  and  paddle  her 
along ;  so  I  asked  him  if  he  would,  and  if 
we  might  venture  over  in  her.  "Yes," 
he  said ;  "  he  venture  over  in  her  very  well, 
though  great  blow  wind."  However,  I  had 
a  further  design  that  he  knew  nothing  of; 
and  that  was,  to  make  a  mast  and  sail,  and 
to  fit  her  with  an  anchor  and  cable.  As  to  a 
mast,  that  was  easy  enough  to  get ;  so  I 
pitched  upon  a  straight  young  cedar-tree, 
which  I  found  near  the  place,  and  which 
there  was  great  plenty  of  in  the  island  ;  and 
I  set  Friday  to  work  to  cut  it  down,  and 
gave  him  directions  how  to  shape  and  order 
it  But  as  to  the  sail,  that  was  my  particular 
care.  I  knew  I  had  old  sails,  or  rather 
pieces  of  old  sails  enough  ;  but  as  I  had  had 
them  twenty-six  years  by  me,  and  had  not 
been  veiy  careful  to  preserve  them,  not  im- 
agining that  I  should  ever  have  this  kind  of 
use  for  them,  I  did  not  doubt  but  they  were 
all  rotten ;  and,  indeed,  most  of  them  were 
so.  However,  I  found  two  pieces  which 
appeared  pretty  good,  and  with  these  I  went 
to  work,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and 
awkward  tedious  stitching  (you  may  be  sure) 
for  want  of  needles,  I  at  length  made  a 


three-cornered  ugly  thing,  like  what  we  call 
in  England  a  shoulder-of-mutton  sail,  to  go 
with  a  boom  at  bottom,  and  a  little  short 
sprit  at  the  top,  such  as  usually  our  ships' 
long-boats  sail  with ;  and  such  as  I  best 
knew  how  to  manage,  because  it  was  such  a 
one  as  I  had  to  the  boat  in  which  I  made  my 
escape  from  Barbary,  as  related  in  the  first 
part  of  my  story. 

I  was  near  two  months  performing  this 
last  work,  namely,  rigging  and  fitting  my 
mast  and  sails ;  for  I  finished  them  very 
complete,  making  a  small  stay,  and  a  sail  or 
foresail  to  it,  to  assist  if  we  should  turn  to 
windward.  And,  which  was  more  than  all, 
I  fixed  a  rudder  to  the  stem  of  her,  to  steer 
with ;  and  though  I  was  but  a  bungling 
shipwright,  yet  as  I  knew  the  usefulness, 
and  even  necessity  of  such  a  thing,  I  applied 
myself  with  so  much  pains  to  do  it,  thai  at 
last  I  brought  it  to  pass,  though  considering 
the  many  dull  contrivances  I  had  for  it  that 
failed,  I  think  it  cost  me  almost  as  much 
labor  as  making  the  boat 

After  all  this  was  done,  too,  I  had  my 
man  Friday  to  teach  as  to  what  belonged  to 
the  navigation  of  my  boat ;  for  though  he 
knew  very  well  how  to  paddle  a  canoe,  he 
knew  nothing  what  belonged  to  a  sail  and  a 
rudder,  and  was  the  most  amazed  when  he 
saw  me  work  the  boat  to  and  again  in  the 
sea  by  the  rudder ;  and  how  the  sail  jibed, 
and  ^ed  this  way  or  that  way,  as  the^conrse 
we  sailed  changed ;  —  I  say,  when  he  saw 
this  he  stood  like  one  astonished  and  amazed. 
However,  with  a  little- use,  I  made  all  these 
things  familiar  to  him ;  and  he  became  an 
expert  sailor,  except  that,  as  to  the  compass,  I 
could  make  him  understand  very  little  of  that 
On  the  other  hand,  as  there  was  very  little 
cloudy  weather,  and  seldom  or  never  any 
fogs  in  those  parts,  there  was  the  less  occa- 
sion for  a  compass,  seeing  the  stars  were 
always  to  be  seen  by  night  and  the  shore  by 
day,  except  in  the  rainy  seasons,  and  then 
nobody  cared  to  stir  abroad,  either  by  land 
or  sea. 

I  was  now  entered  on  the  seven-^and-twen- 
tieth  year  of  my  captivity  in  this  place; 
though  the  three  last  years  that  I  had  this 
creature  with  me  ought  rather  to  be  left  out 
of  the  accoimt,  my  habitation  being  qiute  of 
another  kind  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  time. 
I  kept  the  anniversary  of  my  landing  here 
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with  Um  same  tfaimkfalnen  to  Qod  for  his 
modes  as  at  fint  And  if  I  had  such  cause 
of  acknowledgment  at  fint,  I  had  much  more 
10  now,  having  such  additional  testimonies 
of  the  eaie  of  Providence  over  me,  and  the 
greet  hopes  I  had  of  being  effectually  and 
speedily  delivered ;  for  I  had  an  invincible 
impression  upon  my  thoughts  that  my  deliv- 
emnee  was  at  hand,  and  that  I  should  not  be 
snother  year  in  this  place.  However,  I  went 
on  with  my  husbandry,  digging,  planting,  fen- 
cing as  usual  ;  I  gathered  and  cured  my  grapes, 
and  did  every  necessary  thing,  as  before. 

The  rainy  season  was  in  the  mean  time 
npon  me,  when  I  kept  more  within  doors 
than  at  other  times.  So  I  had  stowed  our 
new  vessel  as  secure  as  we  could,  bringing 
her  up  into  the  creek  where,  as  I  said,  in  the 
beginning  I  landed  my  rafts  from  the  ship  ; 
and  hauling  her  up  to  the  shore  at  high- 
water  mark,  I  made  my  man  Friday  dig  a 
little  dock,  just  big  enough  to  hold  her,  and 
JQst  deep  enough  to  give  her  water  enough 
to  float  in ;  and  then,  when  the  tide  was 
out,  we  made  a  strong  dam  across  the  end 
of  it,  to  keep  the  water  out ;  and  so  she  lay 
dry,  as  to  the  tide  from  the  sea  ;  and  to  keep 
the  rain  off,  we  laid  a  great  many  boughs 
of  trees  so  thicic  that  she  was  as  well 
thatched  as  a  house ;  and  thus  we  waited 
lot  the  months  of  November  and  December, 
in  which  I  designed  to  make  my  adventure. 

When  the  settled  season  began  to  come 
in,  as  the  thought  of  my  design  returned  with 
the  fiur  weather,  I  was  preparing  daily  for 
the  voyage.  And  the  first  thing  I  did  was 
to  la  J  by  a  certain  quantity  of  provisions, 
being  the  stores  for  our  voyage ;  and  in- 
tended, in  a  week  or  a  fortnight's  time,  to 
open  the  dock  and  launch  out  our  boat  I 
was  busy  one  morning  upon  something  of 
this  kind,  when  I  called  to  Friday,  and  hade 
him  go  to  the  sea-shore  and  see  if  he  could 
find  a  turtle  or  tortoise,  —  a  thing  which  we 
generally  got  once  a  week,  for  the  sake  of 
the  eggs  as  well  as  the  flesh.  Friday  had 
not  been  long  gone,  when  he  came  running 
back,  and  flew  over  my  outer  wall  or  fence 
like  one  that  felt  not  the  ground  or  the  steps 
he  set  his  feet  on  ;  and  before  I  had  time  to 
^Kak  to  him,  he  cries  out  to  me,  "  O  mas- 
ter! 0  master!— O  sorrow!  —  ©  bad!" 
"What's  the  matter,  Friday  ?"  says  I.  "0, 
—yonder, — ikete/*  says    he;    "one,   two, 


three  canoe  I  —  one,  two,  three!"  By  his 
way  of  speaking  I  concluded  there  were  six ; 
but  on  inquiry,  I  found  it  was  but  three. 
"  Well,  Friday,"  says  I,  "  do  not  be  frighted." 
So  I  heartened  him  up  as  well  as  I  could. 
However,  I  saw  the  poor  fellow  was  most 
terribly  scared  ;  for  nothing  ran  in  his  head 
but  that  they  were  come  to  look  for  him, 
and  would  cut  him  in  pieces  and  eat  him ; 
and  the  poor  fellow  trembled  so,  that  I 
scarce  knew  what  to  do  with  him.  I  com- 
forted him  as  well  as  I  could,  and  told  him 
I  was  in  as  much  danger  as  he,  and  that 
they  would  eat  me  as  well  as  him.  '*  But," 
says  I,  "Friday,  we  must  resolve  to  fight 
theuL  Can  you  fight,  Friday?"  "Me 
shoot,"  says  he  ;  "  but  there  come  many  great 
number."  "No  matter  for  that,"  said  I, 
again ;  "  our  guns  will  fright  them  that  we 
do  not  kill" ;  so  I  asked  him,  "Whether,  if  I 
resolved  to  defend  him,  he  would  defend 
me,  and  stand  by  me,  and  do  just  as  I  bid 
him?"  He  said,  "Me  die,  when  you  bid 
die,  master."  So  I  went  and  fetched  a  good 
dram  of  rum  and  gave  him  ;  for  I  had  been 
60  good  a  husband  of  my  rum  that  I  had  a 
great  deal  left.  When  he  had  drunk  it,  I 
made  him  take  the  two  fowling-pieces,  which 
we  always  carried,  and  load  them  with  large 
swan-shot,  as  big  as  small  pistol-bullets  ; 
then  I  took  four  muskets,  and  loaded  them 
with  two  slugs  and  five  small  bullets  each  ; 
and  my  two  pistols  I  loaded  with  a  brace  of 
bullets  each  ;  I  hung  my  great  sword  as  usual 
naked  by  my  side,  and  gave  Friday  his  hatchet 

When  I  had  thus  prepared  myself,  I  took 
my  perspective-glass,  and  went  up  to  the 
side  of  the  hill  to  see  what  I  could  discover. 
And  I  found  quickly,  by  my  glass,  that  there 
were  one-and-twenty  savages,  three  prison- 
ers, and  three  canoes ;  and  that  their  whole 
business  seemed  to  be  the  triumphant  ban- 
quet upon  these  three  human  bodies  (a  bar- 
barous feast  indeed),  but  nothing  else  more 
than  as  I  had  observed  was  usual  with  them. 

I  observed,  also,  that  they  were  landed, 
not  where  they  had  done  when  Friday  made 
his  escape,  but  nearer  to  my  creek,  where 
the  shore  was  low,  and  where  a  thick  wood 
came  close  almost  down  to  the  sea.  This, 
with  the  abhorrence  of  the  inhuman  errand 
these  wretches  came  about,  filled  me  with 
such  indignation,  that  I  came  down  again  to 
Friday  and  told  him  I  was  resolved  to  go 
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down  to  them  and  kill  them  all ;  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  stand  by  me.  He  was 
now  gotten  over  his  fright,  and  his  spirits 
being  a  little  raised  with  the  dram  I  had 
given  him,  he- was  veiy  cheerful,  and  told 
me,  as  before, "  he  would  die,  when  I  bid  die." 

In  this  fit  of  fury,  I  took  first  and  divided 
the  arms  which  I  had  charged,  as  before, 
between  us.  I  gave  Friday  one  pistol  to 
stick  in  his  girdle,  and  three  guns  upon  his 
shoulder ;  and  I  took  one  pistol  and  the 
other  three  myself ;  and  in  this  posture  we 
marched  out  I  took  a  small  bottle  of  rum 
in  my  pocket,  and  gave  Friday  a  large  bag 
with  more  powder  and  bullet  And  as  to 
orders,  I  charged  him  to  keep  close  behind 
me,  and  not  to  stir  or  shoot  or  do  anything 
till  I  bid  him  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  not  to 
speak  a  word.  In  this  posture  I  fetched  a 
compass  to  my  right  hand  of  near  a  mile, 
as  well  to  get  over  the  creek  as  to  get  into 
the  wood  ;  so  that  I  might  come  within  shoot 
of  them  before  I  should  be  discovered,  which 
I  had  seen  by  my  gkss  it  was  easy  to  do. 

While  I  was  making  this  march,  my  former 
thoughts  returning,  I  began  to  abate  my 
resolution.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  entertained 
any  fear  of  their  number  ;  for  as  they  were 
naked,  imarmed  wretches,  it  is  certain  I 
was  superior  to  them,  —  nay,  though  I  had 
been  alone  ;  but  it  occurred  to  my  thoughts, 
what  call,  what  occasion,  much  less  what 
necessity,  I  was  in  to  go  and  dip  my  hands 
in  blood,  to  attack  people  who  had  neither 
done  nor  intended  me  any  wrong,  —  who  as 
to  me  were  innocent ;  and  whose  barbarous 
customs  were  their  own  disaster,  being  in 
them  a  token,  indeed,  of  God's  having  left 
them,  with  the  other  nations  of  that  part  of 
the  world,  to  such  stupidity  and  to  such  inhu- 
man courses,  but  did  not  call  me  to  take  upon 
me  to  be  a  judge  of  their  actions,  much  less  an 
executioner  of  his  justice  :  that  whenever  he 
thought  fit,  he  would  take  the  cause  into  his 
own  hands,  and  by  national  vengeance  pun- 
iish  them  as  a  people  for  national  crimes  ; 
tbut  that,  in  the  mean  time,  it  was  none  of 
any  business  :  that  it  was  true  Friday  might 
Jpistify  it,  because  he  was  a  declared  enemy, 
-and  in  a  state  of  war  with  those  very  par- 
•tidOar  people,  and  it  was  lawful  for  him  to 
.attack  them  ;  but  I  could  not  say  the  same 
with  respect  to  me.  These  things  were  so 
\waranly  pressed  upon  my  thoughts  aU  the 


way  as  I  went,  that  I  resolved  I  would  only 
go  and  place  myself  near  them,  that  I  mi^^t 
observe  their  barbarous  feast,  and  that  1 
would  act  then  as  God  should  direct;  but 
that  unless  something  offered  that  was  more 
a  call  to  me  than  yet  I  knew  of,  I  would 
not  meddle  with  them. 

With  this  resolution  I  entered  the  wood, 
and  with  all  possible  wariness  and  silence, 
Friday  following  close  at  my  heels,  I 
marched  till  I  came  to  the  skirt  of  the 
wood,  on  the  side  which  was  next  to  them ; 
only  that  one  comer  of  the  wood  lay  be- 
tween me  and  them.  Here  I  called  softly 
to  Friday,  and  showing  him  a  great  tree, 
which  -was  just  at  the  comer  of  the  wood,  I 
bade  him  go  to  the  tree  and  bring  me  word 
if  he  could  see  there  plainly  what  they  were 
doing.  He  did  so,  and  came  immediately 
back  to  me  and  told  me  they  might  be  plain- 
ly viewed  there  ;  that  they  were  all  about 
their  fire,  eating  the  flesh  of  one  of  their 
prisoners  ;  and  that  another  lay  bound  upon 
the  sand,  a  little  from  them,  which  he  said 
they  would  kill  next,  and  which  fired  all 
the  very  soul  within  me.  He  told  me  it 
was  not  one  of  their  nation,  but  one  of  the 
bearded  men  whom  he  had  told  me  of,  that 
came  to  their  country  in  the  boat  I  was 
filled  with  horror  at  the  very  naming  the 
white-bearded  man,  and  going  to  the  tree  I 
saw  plainly  by  my  glass  a  white  «nan  who 
lay  upon  the  beach  of  the  sea,  with  hia 
hands  and  his  feet  tied  with  flags,  or  things 
like  rushes  ;  and  that  he  was  a  European, 
and  had  clothes  on. 

There  was  another  tree,  and  a  little  thicket 
beyond  it,  about  fifty  yards  nearer  to  them 
than  the  place  where  I  was,  which,  by  going 
a  little  way  about,  I  saw  I  might  come  at  un- 
discovered, and  that  then  I  should  be  within 
half-shot  of  them  :  so  I  withheld  my  paseion, 
though  I  was,  indeed,  enraged  to  the  highest 
degree,  and  going  back  about  twenty  paces,  1 
got  behind  some  bushes,  which  held  all  the 
way  till  I  came  to  the  ot^er  tree  ;  and  Uien  1 
came  to  a  little  rising  ground,  which  gave  me 
a  full  view  of  them,  at  the  distance  of  about 
eighty  yards. 

I  had  now  not  a  moment  to  lose  ;  for  nine- 
teen of  the  dreadful  wretches  sat  upon  the 
ground,  all  close  huddled  together,  and  had 
just  sent  the  other  two  to  butcher  the  poor 
Christian,  and  bring  him  periiaps  limb  by 
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Bmb  to  their  fire,  atnd  they  were  stooped 
down  to  untie  the  bands  at  his  feet  I  tamed 
to  Friday.  ''  Now,  Friday/'  said  I,  <'  do  as  I 
bid  thee.*  Friday  said  he  would.  "Then, 
Ftiday,"  says  I,  "  do  exactly  as  you  see  me  do, 
~  M  in  nothing."  So  I  set  down  one  of  the 
moskets  and  the  fowling-piece  upon  the 
ground,  and  Friday  did  the  like  by  his ;  and 
with  the  other  musket  I  took  my  aim  at  the 
ttvages,  bidding  him  do  the  like.  Then  ask- 
ing him  if  he  was  ready,  he  said,  "  Yes." 
"Then  fire  at  them,"  said  I ;  and  the  same 
moment  I  fired  also. 

Friday  took  his  aim  so  much  better  than  I, 
tbat  on  the  side  that  he  shot  he  killed  two  of 
them,  and  wounded  three  more  ;  and  on  my 
ode  I  killed  one  and  wounded  two.  They 
were,  you  may  be  sure,  in  a  dreadful  conster- 
nation ;  and  all  of  them  who  were  not  hurt 
jmaped  up  upon  their  feet,  but  did  not  im- 
mediately know  which  way  to  run  or  which 
waj  to  look,  for  they  knew  not  from  whence 
their  destruction  came.  Friday  kept  his  eyes 
doee  upon  me,  that,  as  I  had  bid  him,  he 
might  observe  what  I  did.  So  as  soon  as  the 
fint  shot  was  made,  I  threw  down  the  piece 
ind  took  up  the  fowling-piece,  and  Friday 
did  the  like  ;  he  sees  me  cock  and  present ; 
he  did  the  same  agedn,  ''Are  you  ready, 
Friday?''  said  L  "  Yes,"  says  he.  "Letfly, 
then,"  says  I,  ''  in  the  name  of  Gk)d  I "  and 
with  that  r  fired  again  among  the  amazed 
wretches,  and  so  did  Friday.  And  as  our 
pieces  were  now  loaded  with  what  I  called 
swan-shot,  or  small  pistol-bullets,  we  found 
only  two  drop  ;  but  so  many  were  wounded, 
that  they  ran  about  yelling  and  screaming, 
Hke  mad  creatures,  aU  bloody  and  miserably 
wounded,  most  of  them  ;  whereof  three  more 
iell  quickly  after,  though  not  quite  dead. 

"  Now,  Friday,"  says  I,  laying  down  the 
diuhaiged  pieces,  and  taking  up  the  musket 
which  was  yet  loaded,  "  follow  me,"  says  I ; 
which  he  did,  with  a  great  deal  of  courage. 
Upon  which  I  rushed  out  of  the  wood  and 
showed  myself,  and  Friday  close  at  my  foot 
Ab  soon  as  I  perceived  they  saw  me,  I  shouted 
as  loud  as  I  could,  and  bade  Friday  do  so  too; 
and  running  as  fast  as  I  could,  —  which,  by 
the  way,  was  not  veiy  fast,  being  laden  with 
snns  as  I  was,  —  I  made  directly  towards  the 
poor  victim,  who  was,  as  I  said,  lying  upon 
the  beach  or  shore,  between  the  place  where 
thej  sat  and  the  sea.    The  two  butchers^  who 


were  just  going  to  work  with  him,  had  left 
him  at  the  surprise  of  our  first  fire,  and  fied 
in  a  terrible  fright  to  the  seaside  and  had 
jumped  into  a  canoe,  and  three  more  of  the 
rest  made  the  same  way.  I  turned  to  Friday, 
and  bid  him  step  forward  and  fire  at  them. 
He  understood  me  immediately,  and  running 
about  forty  yards  to  be  near  them,  he  shot  at 
them,  and  I  thought  he  had  killed  them  all  ; 
for  I  see  them  all  fall  of  a  heap  into  the  boat ; 
though  I  saw  two  of  them  up  again  quickly. 
However,  he  killed  two  of  them,  and  wounded 
the  third  ;  so  that  he  lay  down  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat^  as  if  he  had  been  dead. 

While  my  man  Friday  fired  at  them,! 
pulled  out  my  knife  and  cut  the  fUigs  that 
bound  the  poor  victim,  and  loosing  his  hands 
and  feet,  I  lifted  him  up  and  asked  him  in 
the  Portuguese  tongue, ''  What  he  was  ? "  He 
answered  in  Latin, "  Christianus  " ;  but  was  so 
weak  and  liednt^  that  he  could  scarce  stand  or 
speak.  I  took  my  bottle  out  of  my  pocket 
and  gave  it  him,  making  signs  that  he  should 
drink,  which  he  did  ;  and  I  gave  him  a  piece 
of  bread,  which  he  ate.  Then  I  asked  him, 
"  What  countryman  he  was  \ "  And  he  said 
''  Espagniole  "  ;  and  being  a  little  recovered, 
let  me  know,  by  all  the  signs  he  could 
possibly  make,  how  much  he  was  in  my  debt 
for  his  deliverance.  "  Seignior,"  said  I,  with 
as  much  Spanish  as  I  could  make  up,  "  we 
will  talk  afterwards,  but  we  must  fight  now. 
If  you  have  any  strength  left,  take  this  pistol 
and  sword  and  lay  about  you."  He  took 
them  very  thankfully  ;  and  no  sooner  had  he 
the  arms  in  his  hands,  but,  as  if  they  had  put 
new  vigor  into  him,  he  flew  upon  his  mur- 
derers like  a  fury,  and  had  cut  two  of  them 
in  pieces  in  on  instant  For  the  truth  is,  as 
the  whole  was  a  surprise  to  them,  so  the  poor 
creatures  were  so  much  iiighted  with  the  noise 
of  our  pieces,  that  they  fell  down  for  mere 
amazement  and  fear  ;  and  had  no  more  power 
to  attempt  their  own  escape  than  their  flesh 
had  to  resist  our  shot.  And  that  was  the  case 
of  those  five  that  Friday  shot  at  in  the  boat ; 
for  as  three  of  them  fell  with  the  hurt  they 
received,  so  the  other  two  fell  with  the  fright. 

I  kept  my  piece  in  my  hand  still,  without 
firing,  being  willing  to  keep  my  charge  ready, 
because  I  hod  given  the  Spaniard  my  pistol 
and  sword.  So  I  called  to  Friday,  and  bade 
him  run  up  to  the  tree  from  whence  we  first 
fired,  and  fetch  the  arms  which  lay  there 
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that  had  been  dischai^ged,  which  he  did  with 
great  swiftness ;  and  then  giving  him  my 
musket,  I  sat  down  myself  to  load  all  the 
rest  again,  and  bade  them  come  to  me  when 
they  were  wanted.  While  I  was  loading 
these  pieces,  there  happened  a  fierce  engage- 
ment between  the  Spaniard  and  one  of  the 
savages,  who  made  at  him  with  one  of  their 
great  Wboden  swords,  —  the  same  weapon  that 
was  to  have  killed  him  before,  if  I  had  not 
prevented  it.  The  Spaniard,  who  was  as  bold 
and  as  brave  as  could  be  imagined,  though 
weak,  had  fought  this  Indian  a  good  while, 
and  had  cut  him  two  great  wounds  on  lus 
head ;  but  the  savage,  being  a  stout,  lusty 
fellow,  closing  in  with  him,  had  thrown  him 
down  (being  faint),  and  was  vrringing  my 
sword  out  of  his  hand,  when  the  Spaniard, 
though  undermost,  wisely  quitting  the  sword, 
drew  the  pistol  from  his  girdle,  shot  the  savage 
through  the  body,  and  killed  him  upon  the 
spot,  before  I,  who  was  running  to  help  him, 
could  come  near  him. 

Friday,  being  now  left  to  his  liberty,  pur- 
sued the  flying  wretches  with  no  weapon  in 
his  hand  but  his  hatchet ;  and  with  tliat  he 
despatched  those  three  who,  as  I  said  before, 
were  wounded  at  first  and  fallen,  and  all  the 
rest  he  could  come  up  with.  And  the 
Spaniard  coming  to  me  for  a  gun,  I  gave  him 
one  of  the  fowling-pieces,  with  which  he  pur- 
sued two  of  the  savages,  and  wounded  them 
both  ;  but  as  he  was  not  able  to  run,  they 
both  got  from  him  into  the  wood,  where  Fri- 
day pursued  them  and  killed  one  of  them  ;  but 
the  other  was  too  nimble  for  him,  and  though 
he  was  wounded,  yet  had  plunged  himself 
into  the  sea,  and  swam  with  all  his  might  off 
to  those  two  who  were  left  in  the  canoe  ;  which 
three  in  the  canoe,  with  one  wounded,  whom 
we  knew  not  whether  he  died  or  no,  were  all 
that  escaped  our  hands  of  one-and-twenty. 
The  account  of  the  rest  is  as  follows : — 

3  Killed  at  our  ilnt  shot  from  the  tree. 
2  Killed  at  the  next  shot 

2  Killed  by  Friday  in  the  boat. 

2  Killed  by  ditto,  of  those  at  first  wounded. 

1  Killed  by  ditto,  in  the  wood. 

8  Killed  by  the  Spaniard. 

4  Killed,  being  found  dropped  here  and  there  of 

their  wounds,  or  killed  by  Friday  in  his 
ohaae  of  them. 
4  Escaped  in  the  boat,  whereof  one  woiuded,  if 
not  dead. 
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Those  that  were  in  the  canoe  worked  haid 
to  get  out  of  gunshot ;  and  though  Friday 
made  two  or  three  shots  at  them,  I  did  not 
find  that  he  hit  any  of  them.  Friday  would 
fain  have  had  me  take  one  of  their  canoea 
and  pursue  them ;  and  indeed  I  was  very 
anxious  about  their  escape,  lest,  carrying  the 
news  home  to  their  people,  they  should  come 
back,  perhaps,  with  two  or  three  hundred  of 
their  canoes,  and  devour  us  by  mere  multi- 
tude. So  I  consented  to  pursue  them  by  sea, 
and,  running  to  one  of  their  canoes,  I  jumped 
in  and  bade  Friday  follow  me  ;  but  when  I 
was  in  the  canoe,  I  was  surprised  to  find  an- 
other poor  creature  lie  there  alive,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  as  the  Spaniard  was,  for  the 
slaughter,  and  almost  dead  with  fear,  not 
knowing  what  the  matter  was ;  for  he  had 
not  been  able  to  look  up  over  the  side  of  the 
boat,  he  was  tied  so  hard,  neck  and  heelsy 
and  had  been  tied  so  long  that  he  had  really 
but  little  life  in  him. 

I  immediately  cut  the  twisted  flags,  or 
rushes,  which  they  had  bound  him  with,  and 
would  have  helped  him  up ;  but  he  could 
not  stand  or  speak,  but  groaned  most  pit- 
eously,  believing,  it  seems  still,  that  he  was 
only  unbound  in  order  to  be  kOled. 

When  Friday  came  to  him,  I  bade  him 
speak  to  him  and  tell  him  of  his  deliverance, 
and,  pulling  out  my  bottle,  made  him  give 
the  poor  wretch  a  dram,  which,  with  the 
news  of  his  being  delivered,  revived  him,  and 
he  sat  up  in  the  boat  But  when  Friday 
came  to  hear  him  speak,  and  look  in  his  &ce^ 
it  would  have  moved  any  one  to  tears  to  have 
seen  how  Friday  kissed  him,  embraced  him, 
hugged  him,  cried,  laughed,  hallooed,  jumped 
about,  danced,  sung,  then  cried  again,  wrung 
his  hands,  beat  his  own  face  and  head,  and 
then  sung  and  jumped  about  again,  like  a 
distracted  creature.  It  was  a  good  while 
before  I  could  make  him  speak  to  me  or  tell 
me  what  was  the  matter ;  but  when  he  came 
a  little  to  himself,  he  told  me  that  it  was  his 
father ! 

It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  express  how  it 
moved  me  to  see  what  ecstasy  and  filial  aflec- 
tion  had  worked  in  this  poor  savage  at  the 
sight  of  his  father  and  of  his  being  delivered 
from  death  ;  nor,  indeed,  can  I  describe  half 
the  extravagances  of  his  affection  after  this, 
for  he  went  into  the  boat  and  out  of  the  boat 
a  great  many  times.    When  he  went  in  to 
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lum,  he  would  sit  down  by  him,  open  his 
breast,  and  hold  his  father's  head  close  to  his 
IxMom  half  an  hour  together,  to  nourish  it ; 
then  he  took  his  anns  and  aiiUes,  which 
were  numbed  and  stiff  with  the  binding,  and 
chafed  and  rubbed  them  with  his  hands  ;  and 
I,  perceiving  what  the  case  was,  gave  him 
lome  ram  out  of  my  bottle  to  rub  them  with, 
which  did  them  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Tlds  action  put  an  end  to  our  pursuit  of 
the  canoe  with  the  other  savages,  who  were 
now  gotten  almost  out  of  sight  And  it  was 
happy  for  us  that  we  did  not ;  for  it  blew  so 
haid  within  two  hours  after,  and  before  they 
oottid  be  gotten  a  quarter  of  their  way,  and 
continued  blowing  so  hard  all  night,  and 
that  fipom  the  northwest,  which  was  against 
them,  that  I  could  not  suppose  their  boat 
eonhl  live,  or  that  they  ever  reached  to  their 
ovn  coast 

But,  to  return  to  Friday,  he  was  so  busy 
about  his  father  that  I  could  not  find  in  my 
heart  to  take  him  off  for  some  time.  But 
alter  I  thought  he  could  leave  him  a  little,  I 
called  him  to  me,  and  he  came,  jumping  and 
laughing  and  pleased  to  the  highest  extreme. 
Then  I  asked  him  if  he  had  given  his  father 
anj  bread.  He  shook  his  head,  and  said, 
''None ;  ugly  dog  eat  all  up  self."  So  I 
gave  him  a  cadce  of  bread  out  of  a  little  pouch 
1  carried  on  purpose  ;  I  fdso  gave  him  a  dram 
for  himself,  but  he  would  not  taste  it,  but 
earned  it  to  his  father.  I  had  in  my  pocket 
also  two  or  three  bunches  of  my  raisins,  so  I 
gave  him  a  handful  of  them  for  his  father. 
He  had  no  sooner  given  his  father  these  raisins 
but  I  saw  him  come  out  of  the  boat  and  run 
away  as  if  he  had  been  bewitched,  he  ran  at 
such  a  rate,  for  he  was  the  swiftest  fellow  of 
his  foot  that  ever  I  saw.  I  say,  he  ran  at 
such  a  rate  that  he  was  out  of  sight,  as  it 
were,  in  an  instant,  and  though  I  called  and 
hallooed  too  after  him,  it  was  all  one  ;  away 
he  went,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  saw 
him  come  back  again,  though  not  so  fast  as 
he  went ;  and  as  he  came  nearer,  I  found  his 
pece  was  slacker  because  he  had  something 
in  his  hand. 

When  he  came  up  to  me,  I  found  he  had 

been  quite  home  for  an  earthen  jug  or  pot  to 

bring  his  father  some  fresh  water,  and  that 

[  I     he  had  got  two  more  cakes  or  loaves  of  bread. 

I     The  bread  he  gave  me,  but  the  water  he  car- 

I     lied  to  bis  father.    However,  as  I  was  veiy 
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thirsty  too,  I  took  a  little  sup  of  it  This 
water  revived  his  father  more  than  all  the 
rum  or  spirits  I  had  given  him  ;  for  he  was 
just  fainting  with  thirst 

When  his  father  had  drunk,  I  called  to 
him  to  know  if  there  was  any  water  left  He 
said,  ^  Yes"  ;  and  I  bade  him  give  it  to  the 
poor  Spaniard,  who  was  in  as  much  want  of 
it  as  his  f&ther ;  and  I  sent  one  of  the  cakes 
that  Friday  brought  to  the  Spaniard  too,  who 
was  indeed  very  weak,  and  was  reposing  him- 
self upon  a  green  place  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  and  whose  limbs  were  also  veiy  stiff 
and  very  much  swelled  with  the  rude  band- 
age he  had  been  tied  with.  When  I  saw  that 
upon  Friday's  coming  to  him  with  the  water, 
he  sat  up  and  drank,  and  took  the  bread  and 
began  to  eat,  I  went  to  him  and  gave  him  a 
handful  of  raisins.  He  looked  up  in  my  face 
with  all  the  tokens  of  gratitude  and  thank- 
fulness that  could  appear  in  any  countenance, 
but  was  so  weak,  notwithstanding  he  had  so 
exerted  himself  in  the  fight,,  that  he  could 
not  stand  up  upon  his  feet  He  tried  to  do 
it  two  or  three  times,  but  was  really  not  able, 
his  ankles  were  so  swelled  and  so  painful  to 
him  ;  so  I  bade  him  sit  still,  and  caused  Fri- 
day to  rub  his  ankles  and  bathe  them  with 
rum,  as  he  had  done  his  father's. 

I  observed  the  poor  affectionate  creature 
every  two  minutes,  or  perhaps  less,  all  the 
while  he  was  here,  turned  his  head  about,  to 
see  if  his  father  was  in  the  same  place  and 
posture  as  he  left  him  sitting ;  and  at  last  he 
found  he  was  not  to  be  seen,  at  which  he 
started  up  and,  without  speaking  a  word, 
flew  with  that  swiftness  to  him  that  one 
could  scarce  perceive  his  feet  to  touch  the 
ground  as  he  went  But  when  he  came,  he 
only  found  he  had  laid  himself  down  to  ease 
his  limbs  ;  so  Friday  came  back  to  me  pres- 
ently, and  I  then  spoke  to  the  Spaniaid  to 
let  Friday  help  him  up  if  he  could,  and  lead 
him  to  the  boat,  and  then  he  should  carry 
him  to  our  dwelling,  where  I  would  take 
care  of  him.  But  Friday,  a  lusty,  strong  fel- 
low, took  the  Spaniard  quite  up  upon  his 
back,  and  carried  him  away  to  the  boat,  and 
set  him  down  softly  upon  the  side  or  gun- 
wale of  the  canoe,  with  his  feet  in  the  inside 
of  it,  and  then  lifted  him  quite  in  and  set 
him  close  to  his  father,  and  presently  step- 
ping out  again,  launched  the  boat  off  and 
paddled  it  sdong  the  shore  faster  than  I  could 
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"walk,  though  the  wind  blew  pretty  hard  too. 
So  he  brought  than  both  safe  into  our  creek, 
and  leaving  them  in  the  boat,  runs  away  to 
fetch  the  other  canoe.  As  he  passed  me,  I 
epoke  to  him,  and  asked  him  whither  he 
went.  He  told  me,  ^  Qo  fetch  more  boaf 
So  away  he  went  like  the  wind,  for  sure 
never  man  or  horse  ran  like  him ;  and  he 
had  the  other  canoe  in  the  creek  almost  as 
soon  as  I  got  to  it  by  land.  So  he  wafted 
me  over,  and  then  went  to  help  our  new 
guests  out  of  the  boat,  which  he  did.  But 
they  were  neither  of  them  able  to  walk,  so 
that  poor  Friday  knew  not  what  to  do. 

To  remedy  this,  I  went  to  work  in  my 
thought,  and  calling  to  Friday  to  bid  them 
sit  down  on  the  bank  while  he  came  to  me, 
I  soon  made  a  kind  of  hand-barrow  to  lay 
them  on,  and  Friday  and  I  carried  them  up 
both  together  upon  it  between  us.  But  when 
we  got  them  to  the  outside  of  our  wall  or 
fortification,  we  were  at  a  worse  loss  than 
before,  for  it  was  impossible  to  get  them  over, 
.and  I  was  resolved  not  to  break  it  down. 
So  I  set  to  work  again,  and  Friday  and  I,  in 
about  two  hours'  time,  made  a  very  hand- 
some tent,  covered  with  old  sails,  and  above 
that  with  boughs  of  trees,  being  in  the  space 
without  our  outward  fence  and  between  that 
and  the  grove  of  young  wood  which  I  had 
planted.  And  here  we  made  them  two  beds 
of  such  things  as  I  had,  namely,  of  good  rice 
straw,  with  blankets  laid  upon  it  to  lie  on, 
and  another  to  cover  them  on  each  bed. 

My  island  was  now  peopled,  and  I  thought 
myself  very  rich  in  subjects.  And  it  was  a 
merry  reflection  which  I  frequently  made, 
how  like  a  king  I  looked  !  First  of  all,  the 
whole  country  was  my  own  mere  property, 
so  that  I  had  an  undoubted  right  of  dominion. 
Secondly,  my  people  were  perfectly  subject- 
ed ;  I  was  absolute  lord  and  lawgiver ;  they 
all  owed  their  lives  to  me,  and  were  ready  to 
lay  down  their  lives,  if  there  had  been  occft- 
sion  of  it,  for  me.  It  was  remarkable,  too, 
we  had  but  three  subjects,  and  they  were  of 
three  different  religions.  My  man  Friday 
was  a  Protestant,  his  father  was  a  pagan  and 
a  cannibal,  and  the  Spaniard  was  a  Papist. 
However,  I  allowed  liberty  of  conscience 
throughout  my  dominions.  Bat  this  is  by 
the  way. 

As  soon  as  I  had  secured  my  two  weak 
rescued  prisoners,  and  given  them  shelter 


and  a  place  to  rest  thto  upon,  I  began  to 
think  of  making  some  provision  for  them. 
And  the  first  thing  I  did,  I  ordered  Friday 
to  take  a  yearling  goat — betwixt  a  kid  and 
a  goat  —  out  of  my  particular  flock,  to  be 
killed,  when  I  cut  off  the  hinder  quarter, 
and  chopping  it  into  small  pieces,  I  set  Fri- 
day to  work  to  boiling  and  stewing,  and 
made  them  a  very  good  dish,  I  assure  you,  of 
flesh  and  broth,  having  put  some  barley  and 
rice  also  into  the  broth  ;  and  as  I  cooked  it 
without  doors,  for  I  made  no  fire  within  my 
inner  wall,  so  I  carried  it  all  into  the  new 
tent ;  and  having  set  a  table  there  for  them, 
I  sat  down  and  ate  my  own  dinner  also  with 
them,  and,  as  well  as  I  could,  cheered  them 
and  encouraged  them ;  Friday  being  my  in- 
terpreter, especially  to  his  faUier,  and  indeed 
to  the  Spaniard  too ;  for  the  Spaniard  spoke 
the  language  of  the  savages  pretty  welL 

After  we  had  dined,  or  rather  supped,  I 
ordered  Friday  to  take  one  of  the  canoes^ 
and  go  and  fetch  our  muskets  and  other  fire- 
arms, which  for  want  of  time  we  had  left 
upon  the  place  of  battle  ;  and  the  next  day 
I  ordered  him  to  go  and  bury  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  savages,  which  lay  open  to  the  sun, 
and  would  presently  be  offensive  ;  and  I  also 
ordered  him  to  bury  the  horrid  remains  of 
their  barbarous  feast,  which  I  knew  were 
pretty  much,  and  which  I  could  not  think  of 
doing  myself ;  nay,  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
them  if  I  went  that  way.  All  which  he 
punctually  performed,  and  defaced  the  very 
appearance  of  the  savages  being  there  ;  so 
that,  when  I  went  again,  I  could  scarce 
know  where  it  was,  otherwise  than  by  the 
comer  of  the  wood  pointing  to  the  place. 

I  then  began  to  enter  into  a  little  conversa- 
tion with  my  two  new  subjects.  And  first 
I  set  Friday  to  inquire  of  his  father  what  he 
thought  of  the  escape  of  the  savages  in  that 
canoe,  and  whether  we  might  expect  a  re- 
turn of  them  with  a  power  too  great  for  us 
to  resist  His  first  opinion  was  that  the 
savages  in  the  boat  never  could  live'  out  the 
storm  which  blew  that  night  they  went  ofi^ 
but  must  of  necessity  be  drowned  or  driven 
south  to  those  other  shores  where  they  were 
as  sure  to  be  devoured  as  they  were  to  be 
drowned  if  they  were  cast  away.  But  as  to 
what  they  would  do  if  they  came  safe  on 
shore,  he  said  he  knew  not ;  but  it  was  his 
opinion  that  they  were  so  dreadfully  finghted 
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with  die  maimer  of  Ibeir  bein^  attacked,  — 
the  noise  and  the  fire,  —  that  he  believed 
they  would  tell  their  people  they  were  all 
killed  b/  thonder  and  lightningi  not  by  the 
hand  of  man ;  and  that  the  two  which  ap- 
peared, namely,  Friday  and  me,  were  two 
heavenly  spirits  or  furies  come  down  to 
destroy  them,  and  not  men  with  weapons. 
This  he  said  he  knew,  because  he  heard  them 
all  ay  out  so  in  their  language  to  one  an- 
other ;  ibr  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  con- 
ceive that  a  man  could  dart  fire  and  speak 
thunder,  and  kill  at  a  distance  without  lilt- 
ing np  the  hand,  as  was  done  now.  And 
this  old  savage  was  in  the  right ;  for,  as  I 
understood  since  by  other  hands,  the  savages 
never  attempted  to  go  over  to  the  island  af- 
terwsids ;  they  were  so  terrified  with  the  ac- 
coonts  given  by  those  four  men  (for  it  seems 
tbey  did  escape  the  sea)  that  they  believed 
whoever  went  to  that  enchanted  island  would 
be  destroyed  with  fire  from  the  gods ! 

lUi,  however,  I  knew  not,  and  therefore 
WIS  under  continual  apprehensions  for  a  good 
while,  and  kept  always  upon  my  guard,  me 
and  sU  my  army  ;  for  as  we  were  now  four 
of  08, 1  would  have  ventured  upon  a  hun- 
dred of  them  fiurly  in  the  open  field  at  any 
time. 

In  a  little  time,  however,  no  more  canoes 
q>peaiing,  the  fear  of  their  coming  wore  off, 
and  I  h^an  to  take  my  former  thoughts  of 
a  voyage  to  the  main  into  consideration, 
heing  likewise  assured  by  Friday's  feUher 
that  I  might  depend  upon  good  usage  from 
their  nation  on  his  account,  if  I  would  go. 

But  my  thonghta  were  a  little  suspended 
when  I  had  a  aerioua  discourse  with  the 
Spaniard,  and  when  I  imderstood  that  there 
vere  sixteen  more  of  his  countrymen  and 
BoTtugoese,  which  is  near  that  number,  who, 
having  becai  cast  away  and  made  their  es- 
cape to  that  side,  lived  there  at  peace  indeed 
vUh  the  savages,  but  were  very  sore  put  to 
it  for  neccasaiiea,  and  indeed  for  life.  I 
adud  him  all  the  particulars  of  their  voyage, 
and  found  they  were  a  Spanish  ship  bound 
from  the  Bio  de  la  Plata  to  the  Havannah, 
hdng  directed  to  leave  their  loading  there, 
vhieh  was  chiefly  hides  and  silver,  and  to 
iKing  back  what  European  goods  they  could 
Biset  with  there ;  that  they  had  five  Portu- 
goeie  seamen  on  board,  whom  they  took  out 
of  another  wreck ;  that  Ave  of  their,  own 


men  were  drowned  when  the  first  ship  was 
lost,  and  that  these  escaped  through  infinite 
dangers  and  hazards,  and  arrived  almost 
starved  on  the  Cannibal  coast,  where  they 
expected  to  have  been  devoured  every  mo- 
ment. 

He  told  me  they  had  some  arms  with 
them,  but  they  were  perfectly  useless,  for 
that  they  had  neither  powder  nor  ball,  the 
washing  of  the  sea  having  spoiled  all  their 
powder  but  a  little  which  they  used  at  their 
first  landing  to  provide  themselves  some 
food. 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  would  be- 
come of  them  there,  and  if  they  had  formed 
no  design  of  making  any  escape.  He  said 
they  had  many  consultations  about  it,  but 
that,  having  neither  vessel  nor  tools  to  build 
one,  nor  provisions  of  any  kind,  their  coun- 
cils always  ended  in  tears  and  despair. 

I  asked  him  how  he  thought  they  would 
receive  a  proposal  from  me  which  might  tend 
towards  an  escape ;  and  whether,  if  they 
were  all  here,  it  might  not  be  done  ?  I  told 
him  with  freedom  I  feared  mostly  their 
treachery  and  ill  usage  of  me  if  I  put  my 
life  in  their  hands  ;  for  that  gratitude  was 
no  inherent  virtue  in  the  nature  of  man ;  ^ 
nor  did  men  always  square  their  dealing^  by 
the  obligations  they  had  received,  so  much  as 
they  did  by  the  advantages  they  expected. 
I  told  him  it  would  be  very  hard  that  I 
should  be  the  instrument  of  their  deliver- 
ance, and  that  they  should  afterwards  make 
me  their  prisoner  in  New  Spain,  where  an 
Englishman  was  certain  to  be  made  a  sacri- 
fice, what  necessity  or  what  accident  soever 
brought  him  thither  ;  and  that  I  'd  rather  be 
delivered  up  to  the  savages  and  be  devoured 
alive,  than  fall  into  the  merciless  claws  of 
the  priests,  and  be  carried  into  the  Inquisi- 
tion. I  added,  that  otherwise  I  was  per- 
suaded if  they  were  all  here,  we  might  with 
so  many  hands  build  a  bark  large  enough  to 
carry  us  all  away,  either  to  the  Brazils  south- 
ward, or  to  the  islands  or  Spanish  coast  north- 
ward ;  but  that  if  in  requital  they  should, 
when  I  had  put  weapons  into  their  hands, 
carry  me  by  force  among  their  own  people, 
I  might  be  ill  used  for  my  kindness  to  them, 
and  make  my  case  wotso  than  it  was  before. 

He  answered,  with  a  great  deal  of  candor 
and  ingenuity,  that  their  condition  waa  so 
miserable,  and  they  were  so  sensible  of  it, 
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that  he  helieved  they  would  abhor  the 
thought  of  using  any  man  unkindly  that 
fihoold  contribute  to  their  deliverance ;  and 
that  if  I  pleased  he  would  go  to  them  with 
the  old  man,  and  discourse  with  them  about 
it,  and  return  again,  and  bring  me  their  an- 
swer ;  that  he  would  make  conditions  with 
them  upon  their  solemn  oath,  that  they 
should  be  absolutely  under  my  leading  as 
their  commander  and  captain ;  and  that  they 
should  swear  upon  the  holy  sacraments  and 
the  gospel  to  be  true  to  me,  and  go  to  such 
Christian  countiy  as  that  I  should  agree  to, 
and  no  other ;  and  to  be  directed  wholly  and 
absolutely  by  my  orders,  till  they  were 
landed  «^ely  in  such  countiy  as  I  intended ; 
and  that  he  would  bring  a  contract  from 
them  under  their  hands  for  that  purpose. 

Then  he  told  me  he  would  first  swear  to 
me  himself,  that  he  would  never  stir  from 
me  as  long  as  he  lived  till  I  gave  him  orders ; 
and  that  he  would  take  my  side  to  the  last 
drop  of  his  blood  if  there  should  happen  the 
least  breach  of  faith  among  his  countrymen. 

He  told  me  they  were  all  of  them  very 
dvil,  honest  men,  and  they  were  under  the 
greatest  distress  imaginable,  having  neither 
*  weapons  nor  clothes  nor  any  food,  but  at 
the*  mercy  and  discretion  of  the  savages ; 
out  of  aU  hopes  of  ever  returning  to  their 
own  country ;  and  that  he  was  sure,  if  I 
would  undertake  their  relief,  they  would  live 
and  die  by  me. 

Upon  these  assurances,  I  resolved  to  re- 
lieve them  if  possible,  and  to  send  the  old 
savage  and  the  Spaniard  over  to  them  to 
treat ;  but  when  we  had  gotten  all  things  in 
a  readiness  to  go,  the  Spaniard  himself 
started  an  objection,  which  had  so  much  pru- 
dence in  it  on  one  hand,  and  so  much  sin- 
cerity on  the  other  hand,  that  I  could  not 
but  be  very  well  satisfied  in  it ;  and  by  his 
advice  put  off  the  deliverance  of  his  com- 
rades for  at  least  half  a  year.  The  case  was 
thus :  — 

He  had  been  with  us  now  about  a  month, 
during  which  time  I  had  let  him  see  in  what 
manner  I  had  provided,  with  the  assistance 
of  Providence,  for  my  support ;  and  he  saw 
evidently  what  stock  of  com  and  rice  I  had 
laid  up,  which,  as  it  was  more  than  sufficient 
for  myself,  so  it  was  not  sufficient,  at  least 
without  good  husbandry,  for  my  family,  now 
it  was  increased  to  number  four.    But  much 


less  would  it  be  suffidoit  if 
who  were,  as  he  said,  fourteen  stfll  alivev 
should  come  over.  And  least  of  all  would  it 
be  sufficient  to  victual  our  Teasel,  if  we 
should  build  one,  for  a  voyage  lo  any  of  the 
Christian  colonies  of  America.  So  he  told 
me  he  thought  it  would  be  more  advisable 
to  let  him  and  the  two  others  d^  and  culti- 
vate some  more  land,  as  much  as  I  could 
spare  seed  to  sow  ;  and  that  we  should  wait 
another  harvest,  that  we  might  have  a  sup- 
ply of  com  for  his  countrymen  when  th^ 
should  come  ;  for  want  might  be  a  tempta- 
tion to  them  to  disagree,  or  not  to  think 
themselves  delivered  otherwise  than  out  of 
one  difficulty  into  another.  ^You  know,* 
says  he,  ^  the  children  of  Israd,  though  they 
rejoiced  at  first  for  their  being  delivered  oat 
of  Egypt,  yet  relielled  even  against  €kMi  him- 
self ti^at  delivered  them,  when  they  eame  to 
want  bread  in  the  wilderness.'' 

His  caution  was  so  seasonable,  and  fait 
advice  so  good,  that  I  could  not  but  be  veiy 
well  pleased  with  his  proposal,  as  well  as  I 
was  satisfied  with  his  fidelity.  So  we  fell  to 
digging,  all  four  of  us,  as  well  as  the  wooden 
tooLs  we  were  frimished  with  permitted;  and 
in  about  a  month's  time,  by  the  end  of  which 
it  was  seed-time,  we  had  gotten  as  much  land 
cured  and  trimmed  up  as  we  sowed  twen^- 
two  bushels  of  barley  on  and  sixteen  jars  of 
rice,  —  which  was,  in  short,  all  the  seed  we 
had  to  spare  :  nor,  indeed,  did  we  leave  our- 
selves barley  sufficient  for  our  own  food  for 
the  six  months  that  we  had  to  expect  our 
crop  ;  that  is  to  say,  reckoning  from  Uie  time 
we  set  our  seed  aside  for  sowing,  for  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  it  is  six  months  in  the  ground 
in  that  country. 

Having  now  society  enough,  and  our  num- 
ber being  sufficient  to  put  us  out  of  fear  of 
the  savages  if  they  had  come,  unless  their 
number  had  been  very  great,  we  went  freely 
all  over  the  island  wherever  we  found  occa- 
sion ;  and  as  here  we  had  our  escape  or 
deliverance  upon  our  thoughts,  it  was  impos- 
sible, at  least  for  me,  to  have  the  means  of  it 
out  of  mine.  To  this  purpose  I  marked  out 
several  trees  which  I  thought  fit  for  oar 
work,  and  I  set  Friday  and  his  fsther  to 
cutting  them  down  ;  and  then  I  caused  the 
Spaniard,  to  whom  I  imparted  my  thongfat 
on  that  affair,  to  oversee  and  dbeet  their 
work.    I  showed  them  with  what  indefati- 
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phU  pains  I  had  &ewed  a  large  tree  into 
angle  planks,  and  I  caused  them  to  do  the 
like,  till  they  had  made  about  a  dozen  large 
planks  of  good  oak,  near  two  feet  broad, 
thiitY-five  feet  long,  and  from  two  inches  to 
four  inches  thick.  What  prodigious  labor  it 
took  up,  any  one  may  imagine. 

At  the  same  time  I  contrived  to  increase 
mr  little  flock  of  tame  goats  as  much  as  I 
could,  and  to  this  purpose  I  made  Friday 
and  the  Spaniard  go  out  one  day,  and  myself 
with  Friday  the  next  day  ;  for  we  took  our 
tnnis :  and  by  this  means  we.  got  above 
twenty  young  kids  to  breed  up  with  the 
lest ;  for  whenever  we  shot  the  dam,  we 
nved  the  kids,  and  added  them  to  our  flock. 
Bat  above  all,  the  season  for  curing  the 
grapes  coming  on,  I  caused  such  a  prodigious 
quantity  to  be  hung  up  in  the  sim,  that  I 
believe  had  we  been  at  Alicant,  where  the 
rusins  of  the  sun  are  cured,  we  could  have 
filled  sixty  or  eighty  barrels.  And  these 
with  our  bread  was  a  great  part  of  our  food  ; 
and  very  good  living  too,  I  assure  you,  for  it 
is  an  exceeding  nourishing  food. 

It  was  now  harvest,  and  our  crop  in  good 
or^.  It  was  not  the  most  plentifvd  increase 
I  had  seen  in  the  island,  but,  however,  it  was 
enough  to  answer  our  end ;  for  from  our 
twenty-two  bushels  of  barley  we  brought  in 
and  thrashed  out  above  two  hundred  and 
twenty  bushek,  and  the  like  in  proportion 
of  the  rice  ;  which  was  store  enough  for  our 
&od  to  the  next  harvest,  though  all  the  six- 
teen Spaniards  had  been  on  shore  with  me  : 
or  if  we  had  been  ready  for  a  voyage,  it 
would  very  plentifully  have  victualled  our 
■hip  to  have  carried  us  to  any  part  of  the 
worid,  —  that  is  to  say,  of  America. 

When  we  had  thus  housed  and  secured  our 
magazine  of  com,  we  fell  to  work  to  make 
more  wicker-work,  namely,  great  baskets  in 
which  we  kept  it ;  and  the  Spaniard  was 
veiy  handy  and  dexterous  at  this  part,  and 
often  blamed  me  that  I  did  not  make  some 
things  for  defence  of  this  kind  of  work  ;  but 
I  flaw  no  need  of  it. 

And  now,  having  a  full  supply  of  food  for 
all  die  guests  I  expected,  I  gave  the  Spaniard 
leave  to  go  over  to  the  main  to  see  what  he 
wold  do  with  those  he  had  left  behind  him 
there.  I  gave  him  a  strict  charge  in  writing 
not  to  bring  any  man  with  him  who  would 
not  first  swear  in  the  presence  of  himself  and 


of  the  old  savage,  that  he  would  no  way 
injure,  fight  with,  or  attack  the  person  he 
should  find  in  the  island,  who  was  so  kind  to 
send  for  them  in  order  to  their  deliverance  ; 
but  that  they  would  stand  by  and  defend 
him  against  all  such  attempts,  and  wherever 
they  went  would  be  entirely  under  and  sub- 
jected to  his  commands  ;  and  that  this  should 
be  put  in  writing,  and  signed  with  their 
hands.  How  we  were  to  have  this  done, 
when  I  knew  they  had  neither  pen  or  ink, 
that  indeed  was  a  question  which  we  never 
asked. 

Under  these  instructions,  the  Spaniard  and 
the  old  savage,  the  father  of  Friday,  went 
away  in  one  of  the  canoes  which  they  might 
be  said  to  come  in,  or  rather  were  brought 
in,  when  they  came  as  prisoners  to  be  de- 
voured by  the  savages. 

I  gave  each  of  them  a  musket  with  a  fire- 
lock on  it,  and  about  eight  charges  of  powder 
and  ball,  charging  them  to  be  very  good 
husbands  of  both,  and  not  to  use  either  of 
them  but  upon  urgent  occasion. 

This  was  a  cheerful  work,  being  the  first 
measures  used  by  me  in  view  of  my  deliver- 
ance for  now  twenty-seven  years  and  some 
days.  I  gave  them  provisions  of  bread  and 
of  dried  grapes  suflicient  for  themselves  for 
many  days,  and  suflicient  for  all  their  coun- 
trymen for  about  eight  days'  time  ;  and  wish-  * 
ing  them  a  good  voyage,  I  see  them  go, 
agreeing  with  them  about  a  signal  they 
should  hang  out  at  their  return,  by  which  I 
should  know  them  again  when  they  came 
back  at  a  distance,  before  they  came  on 
shore. 

They  went  away  with  a  fair  gale  on  the 
day  that  the  moon  was  at  full  by  my  account, 
in  the  month  of  October.  But  as  for  an  exact 
reckoning  of  days,  after  I  had  once  lost  it,  I 
could  never  recover  it  again  ;  nor  had  I  kept 
even  the  number  of  years  so  punctually  as  to 
be  sure  that  I  was  right,  though,  as  it  proved 
when  I  afterwards  examined  my  account,  I 
found  I  had  kept  a  true  reckoning  of  years. 

It  was  no  less  than  eight  days  I  had  waited 
for  them,  when  a  strange  and  unforeseen 
accident  intervened,  of  which  the  like  has 
not  perhaps  been  heard  of  in  history.  I  was 
fast  asleep  in  my  hutch  one  morning,  when 
my  man  Friday  came  running  in  to  me,  and 
called  aloud,  "  Master,  master,  they  are  come, 
they  are  come  ! " 
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I  jumped  up,  and,  legaidless  of  danger,  I 
went  out  as  soon  as  I  could  get  my  clothes 
on,  through  my  little  grove,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  by  this  time  grown  to  be  a  very 
thick  wood ;  I  say,  r^ardless  of  danger,  I 
went  without  my  arms,  which  was  not  my 
custom  to  do  ;  but  I  was  surprised,  when, 
turning  my  eyes  to  the  sea,  I  presently  saw  a 
boat  at  about  a  league  and  a  half's  distance, 
standing  in  for  the  shore  with  a  shoulder-of- 
mutton  sail,  as  they  call  it,  and  the  wind 
blowing  pretty  fair  to  bring  them  in  ;  also  I 
observed,  presently,  that  they  did  not  come 
from  that  side  which  the  shore  lay  on,  but 
from  the  southernmost  end  of  the  island. 
Upon  this  1  called  Friday  in,  and  bid  him 
lie  dose,  for  these  were  not  the  people  we 
looked  for,  and  that  we  might  not  know  yet 
whether  they  were  friends  or  enemiea 

In  the  next  place,  I  went  in  to  fetch  my 
perspective-gloss  to  see  what  I  could  make 
of  them  ;  and  ha\'ing  taken  the  ladder  out, 
I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  as  I  used  to 
do  when  I  was  apprehensive  of  anything,  and 
to  take  my  view  the  plainer  without  being 
discovered. 

I  had  scarce  set  my  foot  on  the  hill,  when 
my  eye  plainly  discovered  a  ship  lying  at  an 
anchor,  at  about  two  leagues  and  a  half  s  dis- 
tance from  me  south-southeast,  but  not 
above  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  shore. 
By  my  observation  it  appeared  plainly  to  be 
an  English  ship,  and  the  boat  appeared  to  be 
an  English  long-boat 

I  cannot  express  the  confusion  I  was  in, 
though  the  joy  of  seeing  a  ship,  and  which 
I  had  reason  to  believe  was  manned  by  my 
own  countrymen  and  coneequently  friends, 
was  such  as  I  cannot  describe.  But  yet  I 
had  some  secret  doubts  hung  about  me,  I 
cannot  tell  from  whence  they  came,  bidding 
me  keep  upon  my  guard.  In  the  first  place, 
it  occurred  to  me  to  consider  what  business 
an  English  ship  could  have  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  since  it  was  not  the  way  to  or 
from  any  part  of  the  world  where  the  Eng- 
lish had  any  traffic  ;  and  I  knew  there  had 
been  no  storms  to  drive  them  in  there  as  in 
distress ;  and  that  if  they  were  English 
really,  it  was  most  probable  that  they  were 
here  upon  no  good  design,  and  that  I  had 
better  continue  as  I  was  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  thieves  and' murderers. 

Let  no  man  despise  the  secret  hints  and 


notices  of  danger,  which  sometimes  are  given 
when  he  may  think  there  is  no  possibility  of 
its  being  real  That  such  hints  and  notices 
are  given  us,  I  believe  few  that  have  made 
any  observations  of  things  can  deny ;  that 
they  are  certain  discoveries  of  au  invisible 
world,  and  a  converse  of  spirits,  we  cannot 
doubt ;  and  if  the  tendency  of  them  seems 
to  be  to  warn  us  of  danger,  why  should  we 
not  suppose  they  are  from  some  friendly 
agent,  —  whether  supreme,  or  inferior  and 
subordinate,  is  not  the  question, — and  that 
they  are  given  for  our  good  ] 

The  present  question  abundantly  confirms 
me  in  the  justice  of  this  reasoning  ;  for  had 
I  not  been  made  cautious  by  this  secret  ad- 
monition, come  it  from  whence  it  will,  I  bad 
been  undone  inevitably,  and  in  a  far  worse 
condition  than  before,  as  you  will  see  pres- 
ently. 

I  had  not  kept  myself  long  in  this  posture, 
but  I  saw  the  boat  draw  near  the  shore,  as  if 
ihey  looked  for  a  creek  to  thrust  in  at  for  the 
convenience  of  landing.  However,  as  they 
did  not  come  quite  far  enough,  they  did  not 
see  the  little  inlet  where  I  formerly  landed 
my  rafts,  but  ran  their  boat  on  shore  upon 
the  beach,  at  about  half  a  mile  from  me ; 
which  was  very  happy  for  me,  for  otherwise 
they  would  have  landed  just,  as  I  may  say, 
at  my  door,  and  would  soon  have  beaten  me 
out  of  my  castle,  and  perhaps  have  plun- 
dered me  of  all  I  had. 

When  they  were  on  shore,  I  was  ftiUy  sat- 
isfied that  they  were  Englishmen,  at  least 
most  of  them.  One  or  two  I  thought  w^ere 
Dutch  ;  but  it  did  not  prove  so.  *There  were 
in  all  eleven  men,  whereof  three  of  them  I 
found  were  unarmed,  and,  as  I  thought, 
bound ;  and  when  the  first  four  or  five  of 
them  were  jumped  on  shore,  they  took  those 
three  out  of  the  boat  as  prisoners.  One  of 
the  three  I  could  perceive  using  the  most 
passionate  gestures  of  entreaty,  afiliction,  and 
despair,  even  to  a  kind  of  extravagance  ;  the 
other  two,  I  could  perceive,  lifted  up  their 
hands  sometimes,  and  appeared  concerned, 
indeed,  but  not  to  such  a  d^;ree  as  the  first 

I  was  perfectly  confounded  at  the  sight, 
and  knew  not  what  the  meaning  of  it  should 
be.  Friday  called  out  to  me  in  English  as 
well  as  he  could,  "  0  master  !  you  see  Eng- 
lish mans  eat  prisoner  as  well  as  savage 
mans."     "Why,**  says  I,  ."Friday,  do  you 
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think  they  aie  a  going  to  eat  them,  then  ? " 
"  Yes,"  Bays  Friday,  "  they  will  eat  them." 
"  No,  no,"  says  I,  "  Friday  ;  I  am  afraid 
they  will  muider  them,  indeed,  but  you  may 
be  sure  they  will  not  eat  them." 

All  this  while  I  had  no  thought  of  what 
the  matter  really  was,  but  stood  trembling 
^vith  the  horror  of  the  sight,  expecting  every 
moment  when  the  three  prisoners  should  be 
killed  ;  nay,  once  I  saw  one  of  the  villains  lift 
up  his  arm  with  a  great  cutlass,  as  the  sea- 
.men  call  it,  or  sword,  to  strike  one  of  the 
poor  men  ;  and  I  expected  to  see  him  fall 
every  moment,  at  which  all  the  blood  in  my 
body  seemed  to  run  chill  in  my  veins. 

I  wished  heartily  now  for  my  Spaniard 
and  the  savage  that  was  gone  with  him,  or 
that  I  had  any  way  to  have  come  undiscov- 
ered within  shot  of  them,  that  I  might  have 
rescued  the  three  men,  for  I  saw  no  fire-arms 
they  had  among  them  ;  but  it  fell  out  to  my 
mind  another  way. 

After  I  had  observed  the  outrageous  usage 
of  the  three  men  by  the  insolent  seamen,  I 
observed  the  fellows  run  scattering  about  the 
land,  as  if  they  wanted  to  see  the  country. 
I  obeeived  that  the  three  other  men  had  lib- 
erty to  go  also  where  they  pleased  ;  but  they 
sat  down  all  three  upon  the  ground,  very 
pensive,  and  looked  like  men  in  despair. 

This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  first  time 
when  I  came  on  shore  and  began  to  look 
about  me  ;  how  I  gave  myself  over  for  lost ; 
how  wildly  I  looked  round  me  ;  what  dread- 
ful apprehensions  I  had  ;  and  how  I  lodged 
in  the  tree  all  night,  for  fear  of  being  de- 
voured by  wild  beasts. 

As  I  knew  nothing  that  night  of  the  sup- 
ply I  was  to  receive  by  the  providential 
driving  of  the  ship  nearer  the  land  by  the 
storms  and  tide,  by  which  I  have  since  been 
so  long  nourished  and  supported,  so  these 
three  poor  desolate  men  knew  nothing  how 
certain  of  deliverance  and  supply  they  were, 
how  near  it  was  to  them,  and  how  effectually 
and  really  they  were  in  a  condition  of  safety, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  thought  them- 
selves lost,  and  their  case  desperate. 

So  little  do  we  see  before  us  in  the  world, 
and  so  much  reason  have  we  to  depend 
cheerfully  upon  the  great  Maker  of  the  world, 
that  he  does  not  leave  his  creatures  so  abso- 
lutely destitute,  but  that  in  the  worst  cir- 
cumstances they  have  always  something  to 


be  thankful  for,  and  sometimes  are  nearer 
their  deliverance  than  they  imagine ;  nay, 
are  even  brought  to  their  deliverance  by  the 
means  by  which  they  seem  to  be  brought  to 
their  destruction. 

It  was  just  at  the  top  of  high-water  when 
these  people  came  on  shore,  and  while  partly 
they  stood  parleying  with  the  prisoners  they 
brought,  and  partly  while  they  rambled 
about  to  see  what  kind  of  a  place  they  were 
in,  they  had  carelessly  stayed  till  the  tide 
was  spent,  and  the  water  was  ebbed  consid- 
erably away,  leaving  their  boat  aground. 

They  had  left  two  men  in  the  boat,  who, 
as  I  found  afterwards,  having  drunk  a  little 
too  much  brandy,  fell  asleep  ;  however,  one 
of  them  waking  sooner  than  the  other,  and 
finding  the  boat  too  fast  aground  for  him  to 
stir  it,  hallooed  for  the  rest  who  were  strag- 
gling about,  upon  which  they  all  soon  came 
to  the  boat ;  but  it  was  past  idl  their  strength 
to  launch  her,  the  boat  being  very  heavy, 
and  the  shore  on  that  side  being  a  soft,  oozy 
sand,  almost  like  a  quicksand. 

In  this  condition,  like  true  seamen,  who 
are  perhaps  the  least  of  all  mankind  given  to 
forethought,  they  gave  it  over,  and  away 
they  strolled  about  the  country  again  ;  and 
I  heard  one  of  them  say  aloud  to  another, 
calling  them  off  from  the  boat,  *^  Why,  let 
her  alone.  Jack,  can't  ye  ;  she  will  float  next 
tide"  ;  —  by  which  I  was  fully  confirmed  in 
the  main  inquiry  of  what  countrymen  lUey 

were. 

All  this  while  I  kept  myself  very  close, 
not  once  daring  to  stir  out  of  my  castle  any 
&rther  than  to  my  place  of  observation  near 
the  top  of  the  hiU  ;  and  veiy  glad  I  was  to 
think  how  well  it  was  fortified.  I  knew  ic 
was  no  less  than  ten  hours  before  the  boat 
could  be  on  float  again,  and  by  that  time  it 
would  be  dark,  and  I  might  be  at  more  lib- 
erty to  see  their  motions,  and  to  hear  their 
discourse,  if  they  had  any. 

In  the  mean  time  I  fitted  myself  up  for  a 
battle  as  before  ;  though  with  more  caution, 
knowing  I  had  to  do  with  another  kind  of 
enemy  than  I  had  at  first  I  ordered  Friday 
also,  whom  I  had  made  an  excellent  marks- 
man with  his  gun,  to  load  himself  with  arms. 
I  took  myself  my  two  fowling-piecea,  and  I 
gave  him  three  muskets.  My  figure  indeed 
was  very  fierce :  I  had  my  formidable  goat- 
skin coat  on,  with  the  great  cap  I  have  men- 
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tioned,  a  naked  sword  by  mj  side,  two  pistols 
in  my  belt,  and  a  gun  upon  each  shoulder. 

It  was  my  design,  as  I  said  above,  not  to 
have  made  any  attempt  till  it  was  dark  ;  but 
sboat  two  o'clock,  being  the  heat  of  the  day, 
1  foond  that,  in  short,  they  were  all  gone 
stni^ling  into  the  woods,  and,  as  I  thought, 
were  laid  down  to  sleep.  The  three  poor 
distressed  men,  too  anxious  for  their  condition 
to  get  any  sleep,  were,  however,  set  down 
under  the  shelter  of  a  great  tree,  at  about  a 
qoarto'  of  a  mile  from  me,  and,  as  I  thought, 
out  of  sight  of  any  of  the  rest. 

Upon  this  I  resolved  to  discover  myself  to 
them,  and  learn  something  of  their  condition. 
Immediately  I  marched  in  the  figure  aa 
above,  my  man  Friday  at  a  good  distance 
behind  me,  as  formidable  for  his  arms  as  J, 
bat  not  making  quite  so  staring  a  spectre^like 
figare  as  I  did. 

I  came  as  near  them  undiscovered  as  I 
coold,  and  then,  before  any  of  them  saw  me, 
I  called  aloud  to  them  in  Spanish,  "  What 
are  je,  gentlemen?" 

Tliey  started  up  at  the  noise,  but  were  ten 
times  more  confounded  when  they  saw  me, 
and  the  uncouth  figui-e  that  I  made.  They 
made  no  answer  at  all,  but  I  thought  I  per- 
ceived them  just  going  to  fly  from  me,  when 
I  spoke  to  them  in  English.  *'  Gentlemen," 
Baid  I,  ^  do  not  be  surprised  at  me  ;  perhaps 
yon  may  have  a  friend  near  you  when  you 
did  not  expect  it."  "  He  must  be  sent 
directly  from  heaven  then,"  said  one  of  them 
very  gravely  to  me,  and  pulling  off  his  hat 
at  the  same  time  to  me,  '^  for  our  condition 
is  past  the  help  of  man."  ''All  help  is 
from  heaven,  sir,"  said  I ;  "  but  can  you  put 
a  stranger  in  the  way  how  to  help  you,  for 
jon  seem  to  me  to  be  in  some  great  distress  7 
I  saw  you  when  you  landed  ;  and  when  you 
Kerned  to  make  applications  to  the  brutes 
that  came  with  you,  I  saw  one  of  them  lift 
up  his  sword  to  kill  you." 

The  poor  man,  with  tears  running  down 
his  lace,  and  trembling,  looking*  like  one 
tttonished,  returned,  ''  Am  I  talking  to  Qod 
or  man  t  Is  it  a  real  man  or  an  angel  7 " 
"Be  in  no  fear  about  that,  sir,"  said  I  ;  "if 
Ood  had  sent  an  angel  to  relieve  you,  he 
wonld  have  come  better  clothed,  and  armed 
9^  another  manner  than  you  see  me  in. 
^y,  lay  aside  your  fears  ;  I  am  a  man,  an 
Englishman,  and  disposed  to  assist  you,  you 


see.  I  have  one  servant  only ;  we  have 
arms  and  ammunition  ;  tell  us  freely.  Can 
we  serve  you  ?    What  is  your  case  ? " 

"Our  case,"  said  he,  "sir,  is  too  long  to 
tell  you  while  our  murderers  are  so  near ; 
but  in  short,  sir,  I  was  commander  of  that 
ship  ;  my  men  have  mutinied  against  me  ; 
they  have  been  hardly  prevailed  on  not  to 
murder  me,  and  at  last  have  set  me  on  shore 
in  this  desolate  place,  with  these  two  men 
with  me  ;  one  my  mate,  the  other  a  passen- 
ger, where  we  expected  to  perish,  believing 
the  place  to  be  uninhabited,  and  know  not 
yet  what  to  think  of  it." 

"  Where  are  those  brutes,  your  enemies  ? " 
said  I ;  "do  you  know  where  they  are  gone  ? " 
"  There  they  lie,  sir,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a 
thicket  of  trees.  "  My  heart  trembles  for  fear 
they  have  seen  us  and  heard  you  speak  ;  if 
they  have,  they  will  certainly  murder  us  all." 

"Have  they  any  fire-arms?"  said  I.  He 
answered,  they  had  only  two  pieces,  and  one 
which  they  left  in  the  boat  "  Well  then," 
said  I,  "  leave  the  rest  to  me  ;  I  see  they  are 
all  asleep  ;  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  kill  them 
all ;  but  shall  we  rather  take  them  prisoners  7 " 
He  told  me  there  were  two  desperate  villains 
among  them  that  it  was  scarce  safe  to  show 
any  mercy  to  ;  but  if  they  were  secured,  he 
believed,  all  the  rest  would  return  to  their 
duty.  I  asked  him  which  they  were.  He 
told  me  he  could  not  at  that  distance  describe 
them  ;  but  he  would  obey  my  orders  in  any- 
thing I  would  direct  "  Well,"  says  I,  "let 
us  retreat  out  of  their  view  or  hearing,  lest 
they  awake,  and  we  will  resolve  further "  ; 
so  they  willingly  went  back  with  me,  till  the 
woods  covered  us  from  them. 

"  Look  you,  sir,"  said  I,  "  if  I  venture 
upon  your  deliverance,  are  you  willing  to 
niake  two  conditions  with  me  1 "  He  antici- 
pated my  proposals  by  telling  me  that  both 
he  and  the  ship,  if  recovered,  should  be 
wholly  directed  and  commanded  by  me  in 
everything  ;  and  if  the  ship  was  not  recov- 
ered, he  would  live  and  die  with  me  in  what 
part  of  the  world  soever  I  would  send  him  ; 
and  the  two  other  men  said  the  same. 

"Well,"  says  I,  "my  conditions  are  but 
two.  1.  That  while  you  stay  on  this  island 
with  me  you  will  not  pretend  to  any  author- 
ity here  ;  and  if  I  put  arms  into  your  hands, 
you  will  upon  all  occasions  give  them  up  to 
mc,  and  do  no  prejudice  to  me  or  mine  upon 
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this  island,  and  in  the  mean  time  be  governed 
by  my  orders. 

"2.  That  if  the  ship  is  or  may  be  re- 
covered,  you  will  carry  me  and  my  man  to 
England  passage  free." 

He  gave  me  all  the  assurances  that  the 
invention  and  faith  of  man  could  devise, 
that  he  would  comply  with  these  most  rea- 
sonable demands,  and  besides  would  owe  his 
life  to  me,  and  acknowledge  it  upon  all  occar 
sions  as  long  as  he  lived. 

"Well,  then,"  said  I,  "here  are  three 
muskets  for  you,  with  powder  and  ball ;  tell 
me  next  what  you  ^nk  is  proper  to  be 
done."  He  showed  all  the  testimony  of  his 
gratitude  that  he  was  able  ;  but  offered  to  be 
wholly  guided  by  me.  I  told  him  I  thought 
it  was  hard  venturing  anything ;  but  the 
best  method  I  could  think  of  was  to  fire 
upon  them  at  once  as  they  lay  ;  and  if  any 
were  not  killed  at  the  first  volley,  and  offered 
to  submit,  we  might  save  them,  and  so  put 
it  wholly  upon  Qod's  providence  to  direct 
the  shot. 

He  said  very  modestly,  that  he  was  loath 
to  kill  them  if  he  could  help  it,  but  that 
those  two  were  incorrigible  villains,  and  had 
been  the  authors  of  all  the  mutiny  in  the 
ship,  and  if  they  escaped  we  should  be  un- 
done still ;  for  they  would  go  on  board  and 
bring  the  whole  ship's  company,  and-  destroy 
us  all.  "  Well  then,"  says  I,  "  necessity  legit- 
imates my  advice,  for  it  is  the  only  way  to 
save  our  lives."  However,  seeing  him  still 
cautious  of  shedding  blood,  I  told  him  they 
should  go  themselves,  and  manage  as  they 
found  convenient 

In  the  middle  of  this  discourse  we  heard  one 
of  them  awake,  and  soon  after  we  saw  two 
of  them  on  their  feet  I  asked  him  if  either 
of  them  were  the  men  who  he  had  said  were 
the  heads  of  the  mutiny.  He  said,  "  No." 
"Well  then,"  said  I,  "you  may  let  them 
escape ;  and  Providence  seems  to  have 
awakened  them  on  purpose  to  save  them- 
selves. Now,"  says  I,  "if  the  rest  escape 
you,  it  is  your  fault." 

Animated  with  this,  he  took  the  musket  I 
had  given  him  in  his  hand,  and  a  pistol  in 
his  belt,  and  his  two  comrades  with  him, 
with  each  man  a  piece  in  his  hand.  The 
two  men  who  were  with  him,  going  first, 
made  some  noise,  at  which  one  of  the  sea- 
men  who  was   awoke    turned  about,  and 


seeing  ihem  coming,  cried  out  to  the  test 
But  it  was  too  late  then  ;  for  the  moment  he 
cried  out,  they  fired,  —  I  mean  the  two  men, 
the  captain  wisely  reserving  his  own  piece* 
They  had  so  well  aimed  their  shot  eii  the 
men  they  knew,  that  one  of  them  was  killed 
on  the  spot,  and  the  other  very  much 
wounded ;  but,  not  being  dead,  he  started 
up  upon  his  feet,  and  called  eagerly  for  help 
to  the  other ;  but  the  captain,  stepping  to 
him,  told  him  it  was  too  late  to  cry  for  help, 
he  should  call  upon  God  to  forgive  his 
villany,  and  with  that  word  knocked  him 
down  with  the  stock  of  his  musket,  so  that 
he  never  spoke  more.  There  were  three  more 
in  the  company,  and  one  of  them  was  also 
slightly  wounded.  By  this  time  I  was  come, 
and  when  they  saw  tJieir  danger,  and  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  resist,  they  begged  for  mercy. 
The  captain  told  them  he  would  spare  their 
lives,  if  they  would  give  him  any  assuianoe 
of  their  abhorrence  of  the  treachery  they 
had  been  guilty  of,  and  would  swear  to  be 
faithful  to  him  in  recovering  the  ship,  and 
afterwards  in  carrying  her  back  to  Jamaica, 
from  whence  they  came.  They  gave  him  all 
the  protestations  of  their  sincerity  that  could 
be  desired,  and  he  was  willing  to  believe 
them  and  spare  their  lives,  which  I  was  not 
against ;  only  I  obliged  him  to  keep  them 
bound  hand  and  foot  while  they  were  upon 
the  island. 

While  this  was  doing,  I  sent  Friday  with 
the  captain's  mate  to  the  boat,  with  orders  to 
secure  her  and  bring  away  the  oars  and  sail ; 
which  they  did.  And  by  and  by  three 
straggling  men,  that  were  (happily  for  them) 
parted  from  the  rest,  came  back  upon  hear- 
ing the  guns  fired  ;  and  seeing  their  captain, 
who  before  was  their  prisoner,  now  their 
conqueror,  they  submitted  to  be  bound  also  ; 
and  so  our  victory  was  complete. 

It  now  remained  that  the  captain  and  I 
should  inquire  into  one  another's  circumstan- 
ces. I  began  first,  and  told  him  my  whole  his- 
tory, which  he  heard  with  an  attention  even 
to  amazement ;  and  particularly  at  the  won- 
derful manner  of  my  being  furmshed  with 
provisions  and  ammunition.  And,  indeed, 
as  my  story  is  a  whole  collection  of  wonders, 
it  affected  him  deeply.  But  when  he  re- 
flected from  thence  upon  himself,  and  how  I 
seemed  to  have  been  preserved  there  on 
purpose  to  save  his  life,  the  tears  ran  down 
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hk  face,  and  be  ccnld  not  speak  a  word 
nuoe. 

After  this  communication  was  at  an  end  I 
carried  him  and  his  two  men  into  my  apart- 
ment, leading  them  in  just  where  I  came  out, 
namely,  at  the  top  of  the  house  ;  where  I  re- 
freshed them  wiUi  such  provisions  as  I  had, 
and  showed  them  all  the  contrivances  I  had 
made  daring  my  long,  long  inhabiting  that 
place. 

All  I  showed  them,  all  I  said  to  them, 
was  perfectly  amagnng ;  hut  above  all,  the 
captain  admired  my  fortification,  and  how 
p^ectly  I  had  concealed  my  retreat  with  a 
grove  of  trees,  which,  having  been  now 
planted  near  twenty  years,  and  the  trees 
growing  much  faster  than  in  England,  was 
become  a  little  wood,  and  so  thick  that  it 
was  nnpaasable  in  any  part  of  it  but  at  that 
one  side  where  1  had  reserved  my  little  wind- 
ing passage  into  it  I  told  him  this  was  my 
castle  and  my  residence,  but  that  I  had  a 
seat  in  the  country,  as  most  princes  have, 
whither  I  could  retreat  upon  occasion,  and  I 
would  show  him  that  too  another  time  ;  but 
at  present  our  business  was  to  consider  how 
to  recover  the  ship.  He  agreed  with  me  as 
to  that,  but  told  me  he  was  perfectly  at  a  loss 
what  measures  to  take  ;  for  that  there  were 
still  six-and-twenty  hands  on  board,  who, 
having  entered  into  a  cursed  conspiracy,  by 
which  th^  had  all  forieited  their  lives  to  the 
law,  would  be  hardened  in  it  now  by  despera- 
tion, and  would  carry  it  on,  knowing  that  if 
they  were  reduced  they  should  be  brought  to 
the  gallows  as  soon  as  they  came  to  England, 
or  to  any  of  the  English  colonies  ;  and  that 
therelbre  there  would  be  no  attacking  them 
with  so  small  a  number  as  we  were. 

I  mused  for  some  time  upon  what  he  said, 
and  found  it  was  a  very  rational  conclusion  ; 
and  that  therefore  something  was  to  be  re- 
solved on  very  speedily,  as  well  to  draw  the 
men  on  board  into  some  snare  for  their  sur- 
prise as  to  prevent  their  landing  upon  us  and 
destroying  us.  Upon  this  it  presently  occurred 
to  me  Ihat  in  a  Uttle  while  the  ship's  crew, 
wondering  what  was  become  of  their  com- 
rades and  of  the  boat,  would  certainly  come 
on  shore  in  their  other  boat  to  seek  for  them, 
and  that  then  perhaps  they  might  come 
armed,  and  be  too  strong  for  us.  This  he 
allowed  was  rational 

Upon  this  I  told  him  the  first  thing  we 


had  to  do  was  to  stave  the  boat  which  lay 
upon  the  beach,  so  that  they  might  not  carry 
her  off ;  and  taking  everything  out  of  her, 
leave  her  so  far  useless  as  not  to  be  fit  to 
swim.  Accordingly  we  went  on  board,  took 
the  arms  which  were  left  on  board  out  of  her, 
and  whatever  else  we  found  there,  which  was 
a  bottle  of  brandy  and  another  of  rum,  a  few 
biscuit  cakes,  a  horn  of  powder,  and  a  great 
lump  of  sugar  in  a  piece  of  canvas,  —  the 
sugar  was  five  or  six  pounds  :  all  which  was 
very  welcome  to  me,  especially  the  brandy 
and  sugar,  of  which  I  had  had  none  left  for 
many  years. 

When  we  had  carried  all  these  things  on 
shore  (the  oars,  mast,  sail,  and  rudder  of  the 
boat  were  carried  away  before,  as  above)^  we 
knocked  a  great  hole  in  her  bottom,  that  if 
they  had  come  strong  enough  to  master  us, 
yet  they  could  not  carry  off  the  boat. 

Indeed,  it  was  not  much  in  my  thoughts 
that  we  could  be  able  to  recover  the  ship  ; 
but  my  view  was,  that  if  they  went  away 
without  the  boat,  I  did  not  much  question 
to  make  her  fit  again  to  carry  us  away  to  the 
Leeward  Islands,  and  call  upon  our  friends 
the  Spaniards,  in  my  way,  for  I  had  them 
still  in  my  thoughts. 

While  we  were  thus  preparing  our  designs, 
and  had  first  by  main  strength  heaved  the 
boat  up  upon  the  beach,  so  high  that  the  tide 
would  not  float  her  off  at  high-water  mark  ; 
and,  besides,  had  broken  a  hole  in  her  bottom 
too  big  to  be  quickly  stopped,  and  were  sat 
down  musing  what  we  should  do  ;  wejheard 
the  ship  fire  a  gun,  and  saw  her  make  a  waft 
with  her  ancient,  as  a  signal  for  the  boat  to 
come  on  board  ;  but  no  boat  stirred  ;  and 
they  fired  several  times,  making  other  signals 
for  the  boat 

At  last,  when  all  their  signals  and  firings 
proved  fruitless,  and  they  found  the  boat  did 
not  stir,  we  saw  them,  by  the  help  of  my 
glasses,  hoist  another  boat  out,  and  row  to- 
wards the  shore  ;  and  we  found  as  they  ap- 
proached that  there  were  no  less  than  ten  men 
in  her,  and  that  they  had  fire-arms  with 
them. 

As  the  ship  lay  almost  two  leagues  from 
the  shore,  we  had  a  full  view  of  them  as 
they  came,  and  a  plain  sight  of  the  men, 
even  of  their  faces  ;  because  the  tide  having 
set  them  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  other 
boat,  they  rowed  up  under  shore  to  come  to 
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the  same  place  wheie  the  other  had  hmded, 
and  where  the  hoat  lay. 

By  this  means,  I  say,  we  had  a  full  view 
of  them,  and  the  captain  knew  the  persons 
and  characters  of  all  the  men  in  the  boat,  of 
whom  he  said  that  there  were  three  veiy 
honest  fellows,  who,  he  was  sure,  were  led 
into  this  conspiracy  by  the  rest,  being  over- 
powered and  frighted. 

But  that  as  for  the  boatswain,  who  it  seems 
was  the  chief  officer  among  them,  and  all  the 
rest,  they  were  as  outrageous  as  any  of  the 
ship's  crew,  and  were  no  doubt  made  desper- 
ate in  their  new  enterprise  ;  and  terribly 
apprehensive  he  was  that  they  would  be  too 
powerful  for  us. 

I  smiled  at  him,  and  told  him  that  men 
in  our  circumstances  were  past  the  operation 
of  fear  ;  that  seeing  almost  every  condition 
that  could  be  was  better  than  that  which  we 
were  supposed  to  be  in,  we  ought  to  expect 
that  the  consequence,  whether  death  or  life, 
would  be  sure  to  be  a  deliverance.  I  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  circumstances 
of  my  life,  and  whether  a  deliverance  were 
not  worth  venturing  for.  "And  where, 
sir,"  said  I,  **  is  your  belief  of  my  being  pre- 
served here  on  purpose  to  save  your  life, 
which  elevated  you  a  little  while  ago  ?  For 
my  part,"  said  I,  "  there  seems  to  be  but  one 
thing  amiss  in  all  the  prospect  of  it" 
"  What 's  that  ? "  says  he.  "  Why,"  said  I, 
"  't  is  that,  as  you  say,  there  are  three  or  four 
honest  fellows  among  them,  which  should  be 
spared.  Had  they  been  all  of  the  wicked 
part  of  the  crew,  I  should  have  thought 
God's  providence  had  singled  them  out  to 
deliver  them  into  your  hands  ;  for,  depend 
upon  it,  every  man  of  them  that  comes 
ashore  is  our  own,  and  shall  die  or  live  as 
they  behave  to  us." 

As  I  spoke  this  with  a  raised  voice  and 
cheerful  countenance,  I  found  it  greatly 
encouraged  him ;  so  we  set  vigorously  to 
our  business.  We  had  upon  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  boat's  coming  from  the  ship 
considered  of  separating  our  prisoners,  and 
had  indeed  secured  them  effectually. 

Two  of  them,  of  whom  the  captain  was 
less  assured  than  ordinary,  I  sent  with  Fri- 
day and  one  of  the  three  (delivered  men)  to 
my  cave,  where  they  were  remote  enough, 
and  out  of  danger  of  being  heard  or  discov- 
ered, or  of  finding  their  way  out  of  the  woods 


if  they  could  have  delivel:«d  themselves. 
Here  they  left  them  bound,  but  gave  them 
provisions,  and  promised  them  if  they  con- 
tinued there  quietly,  to  give  them  their  liberty 
in  a  day  or  two  ;  but  if  they  attempted  their 
escape,  they  should  be  put  to  death  without 
mercy.  They  promised  faithfully  to  bear 
their  confinement  with  patience,  and  were 
very  thankful  that  they  had  such  good  usage 
as  to  have  provisions  and  a  light  left  them ; 
for  Friday  gave  them  candles  (such  as  we 
made  ourselves)  for  their  comfort ;  and  they 
did  not  know  but  that  he  stood  sentinel  over 
them  at  the  entrance. 

The  other  prisoners  had  better  usage. 
Two  of  them  were  kept  pinioned  indeed,  be- 
cause the  captain  was  not  free  to  trust  them, 
but  the  other  two  were  taken  into  my  service 
upon  their  captain's  recommendation,  and 
upon  their  solemnly  engaging  to  live  and  die 
with  us.  So  with  them  and  the  three  honest 
men,  we  were  seven  men  well  armed  ;  and  I 
made  no  doubt  we  should  be  able  to  desl 
well  enough  with  the  ten  that  were  a  comings 
considering  that  the  captain  had  said  there 
were  three  or  four  honest  men  among  them 
also. 

As  soon  as  they  got  to  the  place  where 
their  other  boat  lay,  they  ran  their  boat  into 
the  beach,  and  came  all  on  shore,  hauling 
the  boat  up  after  them  ;  which  I  was  glad  to 
see,  for  I  was  afraid  they  would  rather  have 
left  the  boat  at  an  anchor  some  distance  from 
the  shore,  with  some  hands  in  her  to  guard 
her,  and  so  we  should  not  be  able  to  seize 
the  boat 

Being  on  shore,  the  first  thing  they  did, 
they  ran  all  to  their  other  boat ;  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  they  were  under  a  great 
surprise  to  find  her  stripped,  as  above,  of  all 
that  was  in  her,  and  a  great  hole  in  her 
bottom. 

After  they  had  mused  awhile  upon  this, 
they  set  up  two  or  three  great  shouto,  halloo- 
ing with  all  their  might,  to  try  if  they  could 
make  their  companions  hear ;  but  all  was  to 
no  purpose.  Then  they  came  all  close  in  a 
ring,  and  fired  a  volley  of  their  small  aims ; 
which  indeed  we  heard,  and  the  echoes  made 
the  woods  ring,  but  it  was  all  one ;  those  in 
the  cave,  we  were  sure,  could  not  hear ;  and 
those  in  our  keeping,  though  they  heard  it 
well  enough,  yet  durst  give  no  answer  to 
theuL 
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Thej  were  so  aatonished  at  the  surpriBe  oi 
this,  ^t,  as  they  told  us  afterwaidB,  they 
Rflolved  to  go  all  on  board  i^ain  to  their 
ehip,  and  let  them  know  there  that  the  men 
were  aU  moidered,  and  the  long-boat  staved. 
Aeoofdlngly,  they  immediately  launched 
tiieir  boat  agaui,  and  got  all  of  them  on 
board. 

Ti»  eaptain  was  terribly  amazed,  and  even 
oonfoonded  at  this,  believing  they  wonld  go 
on  boezd  the  ship  again,  and  set  sail,  giving 
their  comrades  over  for  lost,  and  so  he  should 
itfll  lose  the  ship,  which  he  was  in  hopes 
we  ahould  have  recovered.  Bat  he  was 
quckly  as  much  firighted  the  other  way. 

Th^  had  not  been  long  put  off  with  the 
boo£|  bat  we  perceived  them  all  coming  on 
shore  again ;  but  with  this  new  measure  in 
their  oonduct,  which  it  seems  they  consulted 
together  upon,  namely,  to  leave  three  men  in 
the  boat,  and  the  rest  to  go  on  shore,  and  go 
up  into  the  country  to  look  for  their  fellows. 

This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  us ; 
for  now  we  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do ;  for 
our  adzbg  those  seven  men  on  shore  would 
be  no  advantage  to  us  if  we  let  the  boat 
escape ;  because  they  would  then  row  away 
to  the  ship,  and  then  the  rest  of  them  would 
be  tare  to  weigh  and  set  sail,  and  so  our 
leoovering  the  ship  would  be  lost 

However,  we  had  no  remedy  but  to  wait 
B&d  see  what  the  issue  of  things  might  pre- 
sent The  seven  men  came  on  shore,  and 
the  three  who  remained  in  the  boat  put  her 
off  to  a  good  distance  from  the  shore,  and 
came  to  an  anchor  to  wait  for  them  ;  so  that 
it  was  impoesible  for  us  to  come  at  them  in 
the  boat 

ThibK  that  came  on  shore  kept  close  to- 
gether, marching  towards  the  top  of  the  little 
hiU  under  which  my  habitation  lay ;  and  we 
could  see  them  plainly,  though  they  could 
not  perceive  us.  We  could  have  been  very 
glad  they  would  have  come  nearer  to  us,  so 
that  we  might  have  fired  at  them,  or  tiiat 
they  would  have  gone  farther  off,  that  we 
might  have  come  abroad. 

But  when  they  were  come  to  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  where  they  could  see  a  great  way 
info  the  vaUeys  and  woods  which  lay  towards 
the  northeast  part,  and  where  the  island  lay 
lowert,  abej  shouted  and  hallooed  till  they 
were  weary ;  and  not  caring,  it  seems,  to 
^^tore  far  from  the  shore,  nor  far  from  one 
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another,  they  sat  down  together  under  a  tree 
to  consider  of  it.  Had  they  thought  fit  to 
have  gone  to  sleep  there,  as  the  other  party 
of  them  had  done,  they  had  done  the  job  for 
us  ;  but  they  were  too  full  of  apprehensions 
of  danger  to  venture  to  go  to  sleep,  though 
they  could  not  tell  what  the  danger  was  they 
had  to  fear  neither. 

The  captain  made  a  very  just  proposal  to 
me  upon  this  consultation  of  theirs,  namely, 
that  perhaps  they  would  all  fire  a  volley 
again,  to  endeavor  to  make  their  fellows 
hear,  and  that  we  shoiQd  all  sally  upon 
them  just  at  the  juncture  when  their  pieces 
were  tdl  discharge,  and  they  would  certainly 
yield,  and  we  should  have  them  without 
bloodshed.  I  liked  the  proposal,  provided 
it  was  done  while  we  were  near  enough  to 
come  up  to  them  before  they  could  load 
their  pieces  again. 

But  this  event  did  not  happen,  and  we  lay 
still  a  long  time  very  irresolute  what  course 
to  take.  At  length  I  told  them  there  would 
be  nothing  to  be  done  in  my  opinion  till 
night,  and  then,  if  they  did  not  return  to  the 
boat,  perhaps  we  might  find  a  way  to  get 
between  them  and  the  shore,  and  so  might 
use  some  stratagem  with  them  in  the  boat  to 
get  them  on  shore. 

We  waited  a  great  while,  though  very  im- 
patient for  their  removing ;  and  were  veiy 
uneasy  when,  after  long  consultations,  we 
saw  them  start  all  up  and  march  down 
toward  the  sea.  It  seems  they  had  such 
dreadful  apprehensions  upon  them  of  the 
danger  of  the  place,  that  they  resolved  to  go 
on  board  the  ship  again,  give  their  compan- 
ions over  for  lost,  and  so  go  on  with  their 
intended  voyage  with  the  ship. 

As  soon  as  I  perceived  them  go  toward 
the  shore,  I  imagined  it  to  be,  as  it  really 
was,  that  they  had  given  over  their  seaTCh, 
and  were  for  going  back  again ;  and  the 
captain,  as  soon  as  I  told  him  my  thoughts, 
was  ready  to  sink  at  the  apprehensions  of  it ; 
but  I  ][«e8ently  thought  of  a  stratagem  to 
fetch  them  back  again,  and  which  answered 
my  end  to  a  tittle. 

I  ordered  Friday  and  the  captain's  mate  to 
go  over  the  little  creek  westward,  towards 
the  place  where  the  savages  came  on  shore 
when  Friday  was  rescued ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  came  to  a  little  rising  ground,  at  about 
half  a  mile  distance,  I  bade  them  halloo  as 
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load  as  they  could,  and  wait  till  they  found 
the  seamen  heard  them ;  that  as  soon  as  ever 
they  heard  the  seamen  answer  them  they 
should  return  it  again.;  and  then,  keeping 
out  of  sight,  take  a  round,  always  answering 
when  the  other  hallooed,  to  draw  them  as 
far  into  the  island  and  among  the  woods  as 
possible  ;  and  then  wheel  about  again  to  me 
by  such  ways  as  I  directed  them. 

They  were  just  going  into  the  boat  when 
Friday  and  the  mate  hallooed ;  and  they 
presently  heard  them,  and  answering,  ran 
along  the  shore  westward,  towards  the  voice 
they  heard,  when  they  were  presently  stopped 
by  the  creek,  where,  the  water  being  up,  they 
could  not  get  over,  and  called  for  the  boat  to 
come  up  and  set  them  over,  as  indeed  I  ex- 
pected. 

When  they  had  set  themselves  over,  I 
observed  that  the  boat,  being  gone  up  a  good 
way  into  the  creek,  and,  as  it  were,  in  a  har- 
bor within  the  land,  they  took  one  of  the 
three  men  out  of  her  to  go  along  with  them, 
and  left  only  two  in  the  boat,  having  &s- 
tened  her  to  the  stunip  of  a  little  tree  on 
the  shore. 

This  was  what  I  wished  for,  and  imme- 
diately leaving  Friday  and  the  captain's  mate 
to  their  business,  I  took  the  rest  with  me, 
and  crossing  the  creek  out  of  their  sight,  we 
surprised  the  two  men  before  they  were 
aware  ;  one  of  them  lying  on  shore,  and  the 
other  being  in  the  boat  The  fellow  on 
shore  was  between  sleeping  and  waking,  and 
going  to  start  up,  the  captain,  who  was  fore- 
most, ran  in  upon  him,  and  knocked  him 
down,  and  then  called  out  to  him  in  the 
boat  to  yield,  or  he  was  a  dead  man. 

There  needed  very  few  arguments  to  per- 
suade a  single  man  to  yield  when  he  saw 
five  men  upon  him,  and  his  comrade  knocked 
down  ;  besides,  this  was,  it  seems,  one  of  the 
three  who  were  not  so  hearty  in  the  mutiny 
as  the  rest  of  the  crew,  and  therefore  was 
easily  persuaded  not  only  to  yield,  but  after- 
wards to  join  very  sincerely  with  us. 

In  the  mean  time  Friday  and  the  captain's 
mate  so  well  managed  their  business  with 
the  rest,  that  they  drew  them,  by  hallooing 
and  answering,  from  one  hill  to  another,  and 
from  one  wood  to  another,  till  they  not  only 
heartily  tired  them,  but  left  them  where 
they  were  very  sure  they  could  not  reach 
back  to  the  boat  before  it  was  dark ;  and 


indeed  they  were  heartily  tired  themselves 
also  by  the  time  they  came  back  to  us. 

We  had  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  watch 
for  them  in  the  dark,  and  to  fsH  upon  them, 
so  as  to  make  sure  work  with  them. 

It  was  several  hours  after  Friday  came 
back  to  me,  before  they  came  back  to  their 
boat;  and  we  could  hear  the  foremost  of 
them  long  before  they  came  quite  up,  calling 
to  those  behind  to  come  along ;  and  could 
also  hear  them  answer  and  complain  how 
lame  and  tired  they  were,  and  not  able  to 
come  any  faster,  —  which  was  very  welcome 
news  to  us. 

At  length  they  came  up  to  the  boat ;  but 
't  is  impossible  to  express  their*  confusion 
when  they  found  the  boat  fast  aground  in 
the  creek,  the  tide  ebbed  out,  and  their  two 
men  gone!  We  could  hear  them  call  to 
one  another  in  a  most  lamentable  manner, 
telling  one  another  they  were  gotten  into  an 
enchanted  island  :  that  either  there  were 
inhabitants  in  it,  and  they  should  all  be 
murdered,  or  else  there  were  devils  and 
spirits  in  it,  and  they  should  be  all  carzied 
away,  and  devoured. 

They  hallooed  again,  and  called  their  two 
comrades  by  their  names  a  great  many 
times  ;  but  no  answer.  After  some  time  we 
could  see  them,  by  the  little  light  there  was^ 
run  about  wringing  their  hands  like  men  in 
despair ;  and  that  sometimes  they  would  go 
and  sit  down  in  the  boat  to  rest  themselveB, 
then  come  ashore  again  and  walk  about 
again,  and  so  the  same  thing  over  again. 

My  men  would  fain  have  me  give  them 
leave  to  fall  upon  them  at  once  in  the  dark  ; 
but  I  was  willing  to  take  them  at  some 
advantage,  so  to  spare  them,  and  kill  as  few 
of  them  as  I  could;  and  especially  I  was 
unwilling  to  hazard  the  killing  any  of  our 
own  men,  knowing  the  other  were  very 
well  aimed.  I  resolved  to  wait  to  see  if 
they  did  not  separate ;  and  therefore,  to 
make  sure  of  them,  I  drew  my  ambuscade 
nearer,  and  ordered  Friday  and  the  captain 
to  creep  upon  their  hands  and  feet  as  close 
to  the  ground  as  they  could,  that  they 
might  not  be  discovered,  and  get  as  near 
them  as  they  could  possibly,  before  they 
offered  to  fire. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  that  posture 
but  that  the  boatswain,  who  was  the  princi- 
pal ringleader  of  the  mutiny,  and  had  now 
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shown  lumaelf  the  most  dejected  and  dis- 
Bpirited  of  all  the  rest,  came  walking  towards 
them  witii  two  more  of  their  crew.  The 
captain  was  so  eager,  as  having  tlus  prin- 
cipal rogue  so  much  in  his  power,  that  he 
could  hardly  have  patience  to  let  him  come 
so  near  as  to  be  sure  of  him  ;  for  they  only 
heard  his  tongue  before.  But  when  they 
came  nearer,  the  captain  and  Friday,  starting 
up  on  their  feet,  let  fly  at  them. 

The  boatswain  was  killed  upon  the  spot, 
the  next  man  was  shot  into  the  body,  and 
fell  just  by  him,  though  he  did  not  die  till  an 
hour  or  two  after ;  and  the  third  ran  for  it 

At  the  noise  of  the  fire,  I  immediately  ad- 
vanced with  my  whole  army,  which  was  now 
eight  men,  namely,  myself  generalimmo,  Fri- 
day my  lieutenant-general,  the  captain  and 
his  two  men,  and  the  three  prisoners  of  war, 
whom  we  had  trusted  with  arms. 

We  came  upon  ihem  indeed  in  the  dark, 
80  that  they  could  not  see  our  number ;  and  I 
made  the  man  we  had  left  in  the  boat,  who 
was  now  one  of  us,  call  to  them  by  name,  to 
try  if  I  could  bring  them  to  a  parley,  and  so 
might  perhaps  reduce  them  to  terms  ;  which 
fell  out  just  as  we  desired.  For  indeed  it 
was  easy  to  think,  as  their  condition  then 
was,  they  would  be  veiy  willing  to  capitu- 
late. So  he  calls  out  as  loud  as  he  could  to 
one  of  them,  *<Tom  Smith,  Tom  Smith." 
Tom  Sniith  answered  immediately,  "  Who  *8 
that,  Robinson  ? "  for  it  seems  he  knew  his 
voice.  The  other  answered,  "  Ay,  ay ;  for 
God's  sake,  Tom  Smith,  throw  down  your 
arms  and  yield,  or  you  are  all  dead  men  this 
moment. 

"Who  must  we  yield  to?  where  are 
theyf  says  Smith  again.  ''Here  they 
are,"  says  he  ;  ''here's  our  captain,  and  fifty 
men  with  him,  have  been  hunting  you  this 
two  hours;  the  boatswain  is  killed.  Will 
Frye  is  wounded,  and  I  am  a  prisoner ;  and 
if  you  do  not  yield,  you  are  all  lost" 

"Will  they  give  us  quarter,  then,"  says 
Tom  Smith,  "and  we  will  yield?"  "Ill 
go  and  ask,  if  you  promise  to  yield,"  says 
Robinson.  So  he  asked  the  captain,  and 
the  captain  then  calls  himself  out,  "Tou, 
Smith,  you  know  my  voice  ;  if  you  lay  down 
jour  arms  immediately  and  submit,  you  shall 
have  your  lives,  —  all  but  Will  Atkins." 

Upon  this  Will  Atkins  cried  out,  "  For 
God's  sake,  captain,  give  me  quarter ;  what 


have  I  done  ?  They  have  been  all  as  bad  as 
I"  ;  —  which,  by  the  way,  was  not  true  nei- 
ther ;  for  it  seems  this  Will  Atkins  was  the 
first  man  that  laid  hold  of  the  captain  when 
they  first  mutinied,  and  used  him  barba- 
rously, in  tying  his  hands,  and  giving  him 
injurious  language.  However,  the  captain 
told  him  he  must  lay  down  his  arms  at  dis- 
cretion, and  trust  to  the  govemor^s  mercy ; 
by  which  he  meant  me,  for  they  all  called 
me  governor. 

In  a  word,  they  all  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  begged  their  lives ;  and  I  sent  the  man 
that  had  parleyed  with  them,  and  two  more, 
who  bound  them  all ;  and  then  my  great 
army  of  fifty  men,  which  particularly  with 
those  three,  were  all  but  eight,  came  up  and 
seized  upon  them  aU,  and  upon  their  boat, 
—  only  that  I  kept  myself  and  one  more  out 
of  sight,  for  reasons  of  state* 

Our  next  work  was  to  repair  the  boat,  and 
think  of  seizing  the  ship  ;  and  as  for  the 
captain,  now  he  had  leisure  to  parley  with 
them,  he  ezpostidated  with  them  upon  the 
viUany  of  their  practices  with  him,  and  at 
length  upon  the  further  wickedness  of  their 
design,  and  how  certainly  it  must  bring  them 
to  misery  and  distress  in  the  end,  and  per- 
haps to  the  gallows. 

They  all  appeared  very  penitent,  and 
begged  hard  for  their  lives.  As  for  that,  he 
told  them,  they  were  none  of  his  prisoners, 
but  the  commander  of  the  island  :  that  they 
thought  they  had  set  him  on  shore  in  a  bar- 
ren, uninhabited  island,  but  it  had  pleased 
Ood  so  to  direct  them,  that  the  island  was 
inhabited,  and  that  the  governor  was  an 
Englishman:  that  he  might  hang  them  all 
there  if  he  pleased ;  but  as  he  had  given 
them  all  quarter,  he  supposed  he  would  send 
them  to  England  to  be  dealt  with  there,  as 
justice  required,  —  except  Atkins,  whom  he 
was  commanded  by  the  governor  to  advise 
to  prepare  for  death,  for  that  he  would  be 
hanged  in  the  morning. 

Though  this  was  aU  a  fiction  of  his  own, 
yet  it  had  its  desired  effect  Atkins  fell 
upon  his  knees  to  beg  the  captain  to  inter- 
cede with  the  governor  for  his  life  ;  and  all 
the  rest  begged  of  him  for  God's  sake  that 
they  might  not  be  sent  to  England. 

It  now  occurred  to  me  that  the  time  of 
our  deliverance  was  come,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  most  easy  thing  to  bring  these  fellows 
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in  to  be  hearty  in  getting  possession  of  the 
ship ;  so  I  retired  in  the  dork  from  them, 
that  they  might  not  see  what  kind  of  a  gov- 
ernor they  had,  and  called  the  captain  to 
me.  When  L  called,  as  at  a  good  distance, 
one  of  the  men  was  ordered  to  speak  again, 
and  say  to  the  captain,  '*  Captain,  the  com- 
mander calls  for  you."  And  presently  the 
captain  replied,  "  TeU  his  Excellency  I  am 
just  a  coming.''  This  more  perfectly  amused 
them ;  and  they  all  belieyed  that  the  com- 
mander was  just  by  with  his  fifty  men. 

Upon  the  captain's  coming  to  me,  I  told 
him  my  project  for  seizing  the  ship,  which 
he  liked  of  wonderfully  well,  and  resolved  to 
put  it  in  execution  the  next  morning. 

But  in  order  to  execute  it  with  more  art, 
and  secure  of  success,  I  told  him  we  must 
divide  the  prisoners,  and  that  he  should  go 
and  take  Atkins  and  two  more  of  the  worst 
of  them,  and  send  them  pinioned  to  the  cave 
where  the  others  lay.  This  was  committed 
to  Friday  and  the  two  men  who  came  on 
shore  with  the  captain. 

They  conveyed  them  to  the  cave,  as  to  a 
prison ;  and  it  was  indeed  a  dismal  place, 
especially  to  men  in  their  condition. 

The  other  I  ordered  to  my  bower,  as  I 
called  it,  of  which  I  have  given  a  full  de- 
scription ;  and  as  it  was  fenced  in,  and  they 
pinioned,  the  place  was  secure  enough,  con- 
sidering they  were  upon  their  behavior. 

To  these  in  the  morning  I  sent  the  captain, 
who  was  to  enter  into  a  parley  with  them  ;  in 
a  word,  to  try  them,  and  tell  me  whether  he 
thought  they  might  be  trusted  or  no  to  go  on 
board  and  surprise  the  ship.  He  talked  to 
them  of  the  injury  done  him,  of  the  con- 
dition they  were  brought  to  ;  and  that  though 
the  governor  had  given  them  quarter  for  their 
lives  as  to  the  present  action,  yet  that  if  they 
were  sent  to  England  they  would  all  be 
hanged  in  chains,  to  be  sure;  but  that  if 
they  would  join  in  so  just  an  attempt  as 
to  recover  the  ship,  he  would  have  the  gov- 
ernor's engagement  for  their  pardon. 

Any  one  may  guess  how  readily  such  a 
proposal  would  be  accepted  by  men  in  their 
condition.  They  fell  down  on  their  knees  to 
the  captain,  and  promised,  with  the  deepest 
imprecations,  that  they  would  be  faithful  to 
him  to  the  last  drop,  and  that  they  should 
owe  their  lives  to  him,  and  would  go  with 
him  all  over  the  world;  that  they  would 


own  him  for  a  fietther  to  them  as  long  as  they 
lived. 

^  Well,"  says  the  captain,  '^  I  must  go  and 
tell  the  governor  what  you  say,  and  see  what 
I  can  do  to  bring  him  td  consent  to  it."  So 
he  brought  me  an  account  of  the  temper  he 
foimd  them  in,  and  that  he  verily  believed 
they  would  be  faithful. 

However,  that  we  might  be  very  secure,  I 
told  him  he  should  go  back  again,  and  choose 
out  five  of  them,  and  tell  them  they  might 
see  that  he  did  not  want  men,  that  he  would 
take  out  five  of  them  to  be  his  assistants,  and 
that  the  governor  would  keep  the  other  two^ 
and  the  three  that  were  setit  prisoners  to  the 
castle  (my  cave)  as  hostages,  for  the  fidelity 
of  those  five  ;  and  that  if  they  proved  un- 
faithful in  the  execution,  the  five  hostages 
should  be  hanged  in  chaina  alive  upon  the 
shore. 

This  looked  severe,  and  convinced  them 
that  the  governor  was  in  earnest.  However, 
they  had  no  way  left  them  but  to  accept  it ; 
and  it  was  now  the  business  of  the  prisoners^ 
as  much  as  of  the  captain,  to  persuade  the 
other  five  to  do  their  duty. 

Our  strength  was  now  thus  ordered  for  the 
expedition :  1.  The  captain,  his  mate,  and 
passenger ;  2.  Then  the  two  prisoners  of  the 
first  gang,  to  whom,  having  their  characters 
from  the  captain,  1  had  given  their  liberty, 
and  trusted  them  with  arms ;  3.  The  other 
two  whom  I  had  kept  till  now  in  my  apart- 
meut  pinioned,  but  upon  the  captain's  motion 
had  now  released  ;  4  These  five  released  at 
last :  so  that  they  were  twelve  in  all,  besides 
five  we  kept  prisoners  in  the  cave  for  host- 
ages. 

I  asked  the  captain  if  he  was  wiUing  to 
venture  with  these  hands  on  board  the  &hip  ; 
for  as  for  me  and  my  man  Friday,  I  did  not 
think  it  was  proper  for  us  to  stir,  having 
seven  men  left  behind,  and  it  was  employ- 
ment enough  for  us  to  keep  them  asunder 
and  supply  them  with  victuals. 

As  to  die  five  in  the  cave,  I  resolved  to 
keep  them  fast,  but  Friday  went  in  twice 
a  day  to  them  to  supply  them  with  neces- 
saries ;  and  I  made  the  other  two  cany  pro- 
visions to  a  certain  distance,  where  Fxidagr 
was  to  take  it. 

When  I  showed  myself  to  the  two  hostages^ 
it  was  with  the  captain,  who  told  them  I  was 
the  person  the  governor  had  ordered  to  look 
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after  them,  and  that  it  was  the  goyemor's 
pleasoie  they  should  not  stir  anywhere  but 
by  my  direction ;  that  if  they  did,  they 
should  be  fetched  into  the  castle  and  be  laid 
in  irons.  So  that  as  we  never  suffered  them 
to  see  me  as  governor,  so  I  now  appeared 
as  another  person,  and  spoke  of  the  governor, 
the  garrison,  the  castle,  and  the  like,  upon  all 
oocaaions. 

The  captain  now  had  no  difficulty  before 
him  but  to  furnish  his  two  boats,  stop  the 
breach  of  one,  and  man  them.  He  made  his 
passenger  captain  of  one,  with  four  other 
men ;  and  himself,  and  his  mate  and  six 
more,  went  in  the  other.  And  they  con- 
trived their  business  veiy  well,  for  they 
came  up  to  the  ship  about  midnight  As 
soon  as  they  came  within  call  of  the  ship,  he 
made  Bobinson  hail  them,  and  tell  them 
they  had  brought  off  the  men  and  the  boat, 
bat  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  they  had 
found  them,  and  the  like,  holding  them  in  a 
chat  till  they  came  to  the  ship's  side  ;  when 
the  captain  and  the  mate,  entering  first  with 
&eir  arms,  immediately  knocked  down  the 
second  mate  and  carpenter  with  the  but-end 
of  their  muskets.  Being  very  faithfully 
seconded  by  their  men,  they  secured  all  the 
rest  that  were  upon  the  main  and  quarter 
decka,  and  b^an  to  fasten  the  hatches  to 
keep  them  down  who  were  below,  when  the 
other  boat  and  their  men,  entering  at  the 
ibie-chains,  secured  the  forecastle  of  the 
ship,  and  the  scuttle  which  went  down  into 
the  cook-room,  making  three  men  they  found 
there  prisoners. 

When  this  was  done,  and  all  safe  upon 
deck,  the  captain  ordered  the  mate  with 
three  men  to  break  into  the  round-house, 
where  the  new  rebel  captain  lay,  and  having 
taken  the  alarm,  was  gotten  up,  and  with 
two  men  and  a  boy  had  gotten  fire-arms  in 
their  hands  ;  and  when  the  mate  with  a  crow 
split  open  the  door,  the  new  captain  and  his 
men  foed  boldly  among  them,  and  wounded 
the  mate  with  a  musket-ball,  which  broke 
his  arm  and  wounded  two  more  of  the  men, 
but  killed  nobody. 

The  mate,  calling  for  help,  rushed  however 
into  the  round-house,  wounded  as  he  was, 
and  with  lus  pistol  shot  the  new  captain 
thioagh  the  h^,  the  bullet  entering  at  his 
mouth  and  came  out  again  behind  one  of  his 
can,  so  that  he  never  spoke  a  word ;  upon 


which  the  rest  yielded,  and  the  ship  wps 
taken  effectually,  without  any  moi-e  li'cs 
lost 

As  soon  as  the  ship  was  thus  si'cured,  the 
captain  ordered  seven  guns  to  be  tii*ed,  which 
was  the  signal  agreed  upon  with  me  to  give 
me  notice  of  his  success ;  which,  you  may 
be  sure,  I  Ivas  very  glad  to  hear,  having  sat 
watching  upon  the  shore  for  it  till  near  two 
of  the  clock  in  the  morning. 

Having  thus  heard  the  signal  phinly,  I 
laid  me  down  ;  and  it  having  l)een  a  day  of 
great  fatigue  to  me,  I  slept  very  sound,  till  I 
was  something  surprised  with  the  noise  of  a 
gun ;  and  presently  starting  up,  I  heard  a 
man  call  me  by  the  name  of  "  Governor, 
governor";  and  presently  1  knew  the  cap- 
tain's voice,  when  climbing  up  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  there  he  stood,  and  pointing  to  the 
ship,  he  embraced  me  in  his  arms.  "  My 
dear  friend  and  deliverer,"  says  he,  *'  there 's 
your  ship  ;  for  she  is  all  yours,  and  so  are 
we  and  all  that  belong  to  her."  I  cast  my 
eyes  to  the  ship,  and  there  she  rode  within 
little  more  than  half  a  mile  of  the  shore ; 
for  they  had  weighed  her  anchor  as  soon  as 
they  were  masters  of  her,  and,  the  weather 
being  fair,  had  brought  her  to  an  anchor  just 
against  the  mouth  of  the  little  creek  ;  and, 
the  tide  being  up,  the  captain  had  brought 
the  pinnace  in  near  the  place  where  I  at  first 
landed  my  rafts,  and  so  landed  just  at  my 
door. 

I  was  at  first  ready  to  sink  down  with  the 
surprise ;  for  I  saw  my  deliverance  indeed 
visibly  put  into  my  hands,  all  things  easy, 
and  a  large  ship  just  ready  to  carry  me  away 
whither  I  pleased  to  go.  At  first,  for  some 
time,  I  was  not  able  to  answer  him  one 
word  ;  but  as  he  had  taken  me  in  his  arms  I 
held  fast  by  him,  or  I  should  have  fallen  to 
the  ground. 

He  perceived  the  surprise,  and  inunedi- 
ately  pulls  a  bottle  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
gave  me  a  dram  of  cordial,  which  he  had 
brought  on  purpose  for  me.  After  I  had 
drunk  it,  I  sat  down  upon  the  ground  ;  and 
though  it  brought  me  to  myself,  yet  it  was  a 
good  while  before  I  could  speak  a  word  to 
him. 

All  this  while  the  poor  man  was  in  as 
great  an  ecstasy  as  I,  only  not  under  any 
surprise,  as  I  was ;  and  he  said  ai  thousand 
kind,  tender  things  to  me,  to  compose  me 
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and  bring  me  to  myself;  but  Buch  wad  the 
flood  of  joy  in  mj  breast,  that  it  put  all  mj 
spirits  into  confusion.  At  last  it  broke  out 
into  tears,  and  in  a  little  while  after  I  reooy- 
ered  my  speech. 

Thi«n  I  took  my  turn,  and  embraced  him 
as  my  deliverer,  and  we  rejoiced  together. 
I  told  him  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  sent 
from  Heaven  to  deliver  me,  and  that  the 
whole  transaction  seemed  to  be  a  chain  of 
wonders  ;  that  such  things  as  these  were  the 
testimonies  we  had  of  a  secret  hand  of  Prov- 
idence governing  the  world,  and  an  evidence 
that  the  eyes  of  an  Infinite  Power  could 
search  into  the  remotest  comer  of  the  world, 
and  send  help  to  the  miserable  whenever  he 
pleased. 

I  forgot  not  to  lift  up  my  heart  in  thank- 
fulness to  Heaven  :  and  what  heart  could 
forbear  to  bless  him,  who  had  not  only  in  a 
miraculous  manner  provided  for  one  in  such 
a  wilderness,  and  in  such  a  desolate  condi- 
tion, but  from  whom  every  deliverance  must 
always  be  acknowledged  to  proceed  ? 

When  he  had  tidked  awhile,  the  cap- 
tain told  me  he  had  brought  me  some  lit- 
tle refreshment,  such  as  the  ship  afforded, 
and  such  as  the  wretches  that  had  been  so 
long  his  masters  had  not  plundered  him  of. 
Upon  this,  he  called  aloud  to  the  boat,  and 
bid  his  men  bring  the  things  ashore  that 
were  for  the  governor  ;  and  indeed  it  was  a 
present,  as  if  I  had  been  one  not  that  was  to 
be  carried  away  along  with  them,  but  as  if  I 
had  been  to  dwell  upon  the  island  stiU,  and 
they  were  to  go  without  me. 

First,  he  had  brought  me  a  case  of  bottles 
full  of  excellent  cordial  waters,  six  large  bot- 
tles of  Madeira  wine  (the  bottles  held  two 
quarts  apiece),  two  poimds  of  excellent  good 
tobacco,  twelve  good  pieces  of  the  ship's  beef, 
and  six  pieces  of  pork,  with  a  bag  of  pease, 
and  about  a  hundredweight  of  biscuit 

He  brought  me  also  a  box  of  sugar,  a  box 
of  flour,  a  bag  full  of  lemons,  and  two  bot- 
tles of  lime-juice,  and  abundance  of  other 
things.  But  besides  these,  and  what  was  a 
thousand  times  more  useful  to  me,  he  brought 
me  six  clean  new  shirts,  six  very  good  neck- 
cloths, two  pair  of  gloves,  one  pair  of  shoes, 
a  hat,  and  one  pair  of  stockings,  and  a  very 
good  suit  of  clothes  of  his  own,  which  had 
been  worn  but  very  little.  In  a  word,  he 
clothed  me  from  head  to  foot 


It  was  a  veiy  kind  and  agreeable  present, 
as  any  one  may  imagine,  to  one  in  my  cir- 
cumstances. But  never  was  anything  in  the 
world  of  that  kind  so  unpleasant,  awkward, 
and  uneasy,  as  it  was  to  me  to  wear  such 
clothes  at  their  first  putting  on. 

After  these  ceremonies  past,  and  after  all 
his  good  things  were  brought  into  my  little 
apartment,  we  began  to  consult  what  was  to 
be  done  with  the  prisoners  we  had  ;  for  it  was 
worth  considering  whether  we  might  venture 
to  take  them  away  with  us  or  no,  especially 
two  of  them,  whom  we  knew  to  be  incorrigible 
and  refractory  to  the  last  degree ;  and  the 
captain  said,  he  knew  they  were  such  rogues 
that  there  was  no  obliging  them,  and  if  he 
did  carry  them  away  it  must  be  in  irons  as 
malefactors  to  be  delivered  over  to  justice  at 
the  first  English  colony  he  could  come  aL 
And  I  found  that  the  captain  himself  was 
very  anxious  about  it 

Upon  this,  I  told  him  that  if  he  desired  it 
I  durst  undertake  to  bring  the  two  men  he 
spoke  of  to  make  it  their  own  request  that 
he  should  leave  them  upon  the  island.  *^  I 
should  be  very  glad  of  that,**  says  the  cap- 
tain, "  with  all  my  heart" 

"  Well,"  j»ys  I,  "  I  will  send  for  them  np^ 
and  talk  with  them  for  you."  So  I  caused 
Friday  and  the  two  hostages,  —  for  they  were 
now  discharged,  their  comrades  having  per- 
formed their  promise,  —  I  say,  I  caused  them 
to  go  to  the  cave,  and  bring  up  the  five  men, 
pinioned  as  they  were,  to  the  bower,  and  keep 
them  there  till  I  came. 

After  some  time  I  came  thither  dressed  in 
my  new  habit ;  and  now  I  was  called  gov- 
ernor again.  Being  all  met,  and  the  captain 
with  me,  I  caused  the  men  to  be  brought  be- 
fore me  ;  and  I  told  them  I  'had  had  a  full 
account  of  their  villanous  behavior  to  the 
captain,  and  how  they  had  run  away  with 
the  ship,  and  were  preparing  to  commit  iur^ 
ther  robberies,  but  that  Providence  had  en- 
snared them  in  their  own  wayB,  and  that  they 
were  fallen  into  the  pit  which  they  had 
digged  for  others. 

I  let  them  know  that  by  my  direction  Uie 
ship  had  been  seized,  that  she  lay  now  in  the 
road ;  and  they  mig^t  see  by  and  by  that 
their  new  captain  had  received  the  reward  of 
his  villany,  for  that  they  might  see  him 
hanging  at  the  yard-arm. 

That  as  to  them,  I  wanted  to  know  what 
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tbey  had  to  say  vhy  I  should  not  execute 
them  88  pirates  taken  in  the  fact,  as  by  my 
eonmunicm  they  could  not  doubt  I  had  au- 
thority to  da 

One  of  them  answered  in  the  name  of  the 
rest,  that  they  had  nothing  to  say  but  this,  that 
when  they  were  taken  the  captain  promised 
them  their  li^es,  and  they  humbly  implored 
my  mercy.  But  I  told  them  I  knew  not 
what  mercy  to  show  them  ;  for,  as  for  myself, 
I  had  resolyed  to  quit  the  island  with  idl  my 
men,  and  had  tak^  passage  with  the  captain 
to  go  for  England  ;  and  as  for  the  captain  he 
could  not  cany  them  to  England  other  than 
as  priaomers  in  irons  to  be  tried  for  mutiny 
and  running  away  with  the  4iip,  the  conse- 
quence of  which,  they  must  needs  know, 
would  be  the  gallows  :  so  that  I  could  not 
ten  which  was  best  for  them,  unless  they  had 
a  mind  to  take  their  fate  in  the  island.  If 
they  desired  that  (I  did  not  care,  as  I  had 
lib^ty  to  leave  it),  I  had  some  inclination  to 
give  them  their  lives,  if  they  thought  they 
eould  flhift  on  shore. 

They  seemed  very  thankful  for  it,  said 
they  would  much  rather  venture  to  stay 
there  than  to  be  carried  to  England  to  be 
hanged.    So  I  left  it  on  that  issue. 

However,  the  captain  seemed  to  make 
some  difBcidty  of  it,  as  if  he  durst  not  leave 
them  there.  Upon  this  I  seemed  a  little 
angry  with  the  captain,  and  told  him  that 
they  were  my  prisoners,  not  his  ;  and  that, 
fleeing  I  had  offered  them  so  much  favor,  I 
would  be  as  good  as  my  word  ;  and  that  if 
he  diA  not  think  fit  to  consent  to  it,  I  would 
set  them  at  liberty  as  I  found  them,  and  if 
he  did  not  like  it,  he  might  take  them  again 
if  he  could  catch  them. 

Upon  this  they  appeared  very  thankful, 
and  I  accordingly  set  them  at  liberty,  and 
bade  them  retire  into  the  woods  to  the  place 
whence  they  came,  and  I  would  leave  them 
flome  fire-arms,  some  ammunition,  and  some 
directions  how  they  should  live  very  well,  if 
they  thought  fit 

Upon  this  I  prepared  to  go  on  board  the 
ship,  but  told  the  captain  that  I  would  stay 
that  night  to  prepare  my  things,  and  de- 
nied him  to  go  on  board  in  the  meian  time 
and  keep  all  right  in  the  ship^  and  send  the 
boat  on  shore  the  next  day  for  me  ;  ordering 
him  in  the  mean  time  to  cause  the  new 
cftptainy  who  was  killed,  to  be  hanged  at 


the  yard-arm  that  these  men  min-  ;  |l  i 
him. 

When  the  captain  was  gone,  I  sent  for  the 
men  up  to  me  to  my  apartment,  and  enterud 
seriously  into  discourse  with  them  of  their 
circumstances.  I  told  thezn  I  thought  they 
had  made  a  right  choice  ;  thitt  if  the  captain 
carried  them  away,  tbey  would  certainly  be 
hanged.  I  showed  them  the  new  captain 
hanging  at  the  yard-arm  of  the  nliip,  and 
told  them  they  had  nothing  less  to  expect 

When  they  had  all  diclared  tlieir  willing- 
ness to  stay,  I  then  told  tlir*m  I  would  let 
them  into  the  story  of  mv  In  ing  there,  and 
put  them  into  the  vay  of  making  it  easy  to 
them.  Accordingly,  I  gave  tliem  the  whole 
history  of  the  place  and  of  my  coming  to  it ; 
showed  them  my  fortifications,  the  way  I 
made  my  bread,  planted  my  com,  cured  my 
grapes ;  and,  in  a  word,  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  make  them  easy.  I  told  them  the 
story  also  of  the  sixteen  Spaniards  that  were 
to  be  expected,  for  whom  I  left  a  letter,  and 
made  them  promise  to  treat  them  in  common 
with  themselves. 

I  left  them  my  fire-arms,  namely,  five  mus- 
kets, three  fowling-pieces,  and  three  swords. 
I  had  above  a  barrel  and  a  half  of  powder 
left,  for  after  the  first  year  or  two  I  used  but 
little  and  wasted  none.  I  gave  them  a  de- 
scription of  the  way  I  managed  the  goats, 
and  directions  to  milk  and  fatten  them,  and 
to  make  both  butter  and  cheese. 

In  a  word,  I  gave  them  every  part  of  my 
own  story.  And  I  told  them  I  would  pre- 
vail with  the  captain  to  leave  them  two  bar- 
rels of  gunpowder  more,  and  some  garden- 
seeds,  which  I  told  them  I  would  have  been 
very  glad  of ;  also  I  gave  them  the  bag  of 
pease  which  the  captain  had  brought  me  to 
eat,  and  bade  them  be  sure  to  sow  and  in- 
crease them. 

Having  done  all  this,  I  left  them  the  next 
day,  and  went  on  board  the  ship.  We  pre- 
pared immediately  to  sail,  but  did  not  weigh 
that  night.  The  next  morning,  early,  two  of 
the  five  men  came  swimming  to  the  ship's 
side,  and,  making  a  most  lamentable  com- 
plaint of  the  other  three,  begged  to  be  taken 
into  the  ship,  for  Qod's  sake,  for  they  should 
be  murdered,  and  begged  the  captain  to  take 
them  on  board,  though  he  hanged  them  im- 
mediately. 

Upon  this  the  captain  pretended  to  have 
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no  10  ^  er  without  me.  But  after  some  diffi* 
ciilty,  '1(1  lifter  their  Bolemn  promiseB  of 
.iinenclj>.ent,  they  were  taken  on  board,  and 
-A'ore  sojuc  time  after  soundly  whipped  and 
pickU-d  :  after  which  they  proved  very  hon- 
^t  and  c^uiet  follows. 

Sonic  tinie  ufter  this  the  boat  was  ordered 
on  ^ior<s  tlu-  tiao  being  up,  with  the  things 
proniiK«i  to  the  men,  to  which  the  captain, 
at  inv  iut'  ruession,  caused  their  chests  and 
clothes  to  be  added ;  which  they  took,  and 
were  veiy  thankful  for.  I  also  encouraged 
them  by  telling  them  that  if  it  lay  in  my 
way  to  send  any  vessel  to  take  them  io,  I 
would  not  foiget  them. 

When  I  took  leave  of  this  island,  I  caixied 
on  board  for  relics  the  great  goat-skin  cap  I 
had  made,  my  umbrella,  and  my  parrot ;  also 
I  forgot  not  to  take  the  money  I  formerly 
mentioned,  which  had  lain  by  me  so  long 
useless  that  it  was  grown  rusty,  or  tarnished, 
and  could  hardly  pass  for  silver  till  it  had 
been  a  little  rubbed  and  handled,  as  also  the 
money  I  found  in  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish 
ship. 

And  thus  I  left  the  island  the  19th  of 
December,  as  I  found  by  the  ship's  account, 
in  the  year  1686,  after  I  had  been  upon  it 
eight-and-twenty  years  two  months  and  nine- 
teen days  ;  beuig  delivered  from  this  second 
captivity  the  same  day  of  the  month  that  I 
first  made  my  escape  in  the  Bareo  Longo  from 
among  the  Moors  of  Sallee. 

In  this  vessel,  after  a  long  voyage,  I  ar- 
rived in  England  the  11th  of  June,  in  the 
year  1687,  having  been  thirty-and-five  years 
absent. 

When  I  came  to  England,  I  was  as  perfect 
a  stranger  to  all  the  world  as  if  I  had  never 
been  known  there.  My  benefactor  and  faith- 
ful steward,  whom  I  had  left  in  trust  with 
my  money,  was  aUve,  but  had  had  great  mis- 
fortunes in  the  world,  was  become  a  widow 
the  second  time,  and  very  low  in  the  world. 
I  made  her  easy  as  to  what  she  owed  me,  as- 
suring her  I  would  give  her  no  trouble  ;  but^ 
on  the  contrary,  in  gratitude  to  her  former 
care  and  faithfulness  to  me,  I  relieved  her  as 
my  little  stock  would  afford,  which  at  that 
time  would  indeed  allow  me  to  do  but  little 
for  her ;  but  I  assured  her  I  would  never 
forget  her  former  kindness  to  me  :  nor  did  I 
forget  her  when  I  had  sufficient  to  help  her, 
OS  shall  be  observed  in  its  place. 


I  went  down  afterwards  into  Yorkahir^ 
but  my  father  was  dead,  and  my  mother  and 
all  the  family  extinct^  except  that  I  found 
two  sisters  and  two  of  the  children  of  one  of 
my  brothers ;  and  as  I  had  been  long  ago 
given  over  for  dead,  there  had  been  no  pro- 
vision made  for  me :  so  that,  in  a  word,  I 
found  nothing  to  relieve  or  assist  me ;  and 
that  little  money  I  had  would  not  do  much 
for  me  as  to  settling  in  the  world. 

I  met  with  one  piece  of  gratitude,  indeed, 
which  I  did  not  expect ;  and  tius  was,  that 
the  master  of  the  ship,  whom  I  had  so  hap- 
pily delivered,  and  by  the  same  means  saved 
the  ship  and  cargo,  having  given  a  veiy  hand^ 
some  account  |o  the  owners  of  the  Tn<w>iv»f 
how  I  had  saved  the  lives  of  the  men,  and 
the  ship,  they  invited  me  to  meet  them  and 
some  other  merchants  concerned,  and  all  to- 
gether made  me  a  very  handsome  compliment 
upon  the  subject,  and  a  present  of  almost  two 
hundred  pounds  sterling. 

But  after  making  several  reflections  upon 
the  circumstances  of  my  life,  and  how  little 
way  this  would  go  towards  settling  me  in 
the  world,  I  resolved  to  go  to  Lisbon,  and 
see  if  I  might  not  come  by  some  information 
of  the  state  of  my  plantation  in  the  Brazils, 
and  of  what  was  become  of  my  partner,  who^ 
I  had  reason  to  suppose,  had  some  years  now 
given  me  over  for  dead. 

With  this  view,  I  took  shipping  for  Lisbon, 
where  I  arrived  in  April  following,  my  man 
Friday  accompanying  me  veiy  honestly  in 
all  these  ramblings,  and  proving  a  moot  £Edth- 
ful  servant  upon  all  occasions. 

When  I  came  to  Lisbon,  I  found  out  by 
inquiry,  and  to  my  particular  satis&etioin, 
my  old  friend  the  captain  of  the  ship  who 
first  took  me  up  at  sea  off  the  shore  of  Africa. 
He  was  now  grown  old,  and  had  left  off  the 
sea,  having  put  his  son,  who  was  far  from  a 
young  man,  into  his  ship,  and  who  still  used 
the  Brazil  trade.  The  old  man  did  not  know 
me,  and  indeed  I  hardly  knew  him ;  but  I 
soon  brought  him  to  my  remembrance,  and 
as  soon  brought  myself  to  his  remembronee 
when  I  told  him  who  I  was. 

After  some  passionate  expressions  of  the 
old  acquaintance,  I  inquired,  you  may  be 
sore,  after  my  plantation  and  my  partner. 
The  old  JDfin  told  me  he  had  not  been  in  the 
Brazils  for  about  nine  years ;  b^t  that  he 
could  assiue  me  that  when  he  came  away 
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mj  partner  "was  livii^,  bat  the  trustees  whom 
I  bad  joined  with  him  to  take  cognizazLce  of 
my  .part  were  both  dead ;  that,  however,  he 
bdieved  that  I  would  have  a  very  good  ac- 
ooQnt  of  the  impTovement  of  the  pkntation  : 
for  that,  upon  the  general  belief  of  my  being 
cast  awaj  and  drowned,  my  trustees  had  given 
in  the  account  of  the  produce  of  my  part  of 
the  plantation  to  the  procurator-fiscal,  who 
bad  appropriated  it,  in  case  I  never  came  to 
claim  it,  one  third  to  the  king,  and  two  thirds 
to  the  monasteiy  of  St.  Augustine,  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  for  the 
ccHxvereion  of  the  Indians  to  the  Catholic 
£uth ;  but  that^  if  I  appeared,  or  any  one  for 
me,  to  daim  the  inheritance,  it  should  be  re- 
stored, only  that  the  improvement  or  annual 
imdaction,  being  distributed  to  charitable 
lues,  could  not  be  restored.  But  he  assured 
me  that  the  steward  of  the  king's  revenue 
ifsxaa  lands)  and  the  proviedore,  or  steward 
of  the  monastery,  had  taken  great  care  all 
along  that  the  incumbent,  that  is  to  say,  my 
partner,  gave  eireiy  year  a  faithful  account 
of  the  produce,  of  which  they  received  duly 
my  mdety. 

I  aaked  him  if  he  knew  to  what  height  of 
improvement  he  had  brought  the  plantation  ; 
sDd  whether  he  thought  it  might  be  worth 
looking  after;  or  whether,  on  my  going, 
thither,  I  should  meet  with  no  obstmc- 
tion  to  my  poeseesing  my  just  right  in  the 
moiety. 

He  told  me  he  could  not  tell  exactly  to 
what  degree  the  plantation  was  improved, 
but  this  he  knew,  tiiat  my  partner  was  grown 
exceeding  nch  upon  the  enjoying  but  one 
half  of  it ;  and  that,  to  the  best  of  his  re- 
membrance, he  had  heard  that  the  king's 
third  of  my  part,  which  was,  it  seems,  granted 
away  to  some  other  monastery  or  religious 
boose,  amounted  to  above  two  hundred  moi- 
dorea  a  year :  that  as  to  my  being  restored  to 
ft  qniet  posKssion  of  it,  there  was  no  question 
to  be  made  of  that,  my  partner  being  alive  to 
witness  my  title,  and  my  name  being  also  en- 
rolled in  the  register  of  the  country.  Also, 
he  told  me  that  the  survivors  of  my  two  trus- 
teea  were  very  fair,  honest  people,  and  very 
wealthy ;  and  he  believed  I  would  not  only 
have  their  assistance  for  putting  me  in  pos- 
Mmion,  but  would  find  a  very  considerable 
ram  of  money  in  their  hands  for  my  account, 
l^ttng  the  produce  of  the  farm  while  their 


fathers  held  the  trust,  and  before  it  was  given 
up  OS  above,  which,  as  he  remembered,  was 
for  about  twelve  yeanL 

I  showed  myself  a  little  concerned  and  un- 
easy at  this  account,  and  inquired  of  the  old 
captain  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  trustees 
should  thus  dispose  of  my  effects  when  he 
knew  that  I  had  made  my  will,  and  had 
made  him,  the  Portuguese  captain,  my  uni- 
versal heir,  &c. 

He  told  me  that  was  true;  but  that,  as 
there  was  no  proof  of  my  being  dead,  he 
could  not  act  as  executor  until  some  certain 
account  should  come  of  my  death,  and  that, 
besides,  he  was  not  willing  to  intermeddle 
with  a  thing  so  remote ;  that  it  was  true  he 
had  registered  my  will,  and  put  in  his  claim  ; 
and  could  he  have  given  any  account  of  my 
being  dead  or  alive,  he  would  have  acted  by 
procuration,  and  taken  possession  of  the  in- 
genio  (so  they  called  the  sugar-house),  and 
had  given  his  son,  who  wjb»  now  at  the  Bra- 
zils, order  to  do  it 

''But,"  says  the  old  man,  ''I  have  one 
piece  of  news  to  tell  you,  which  perhaps  may 
not  be  so  acceptable  to  you  as  the  rest,  and 
that  is,  that,  believing  you  were  lost,  and  all 
the  world  believing  so  also,  your  partner  and 
trustees  did  offer  to  account  to  me  in  your 
name  for  six  or  eight  of  the  first  years  of 
profits,  which  I  received ;  but  there  being  at 
that  time,"  says  he,  **  great  disbursements  for 
increasing  the  works,  building  an  ingenioj 
and  buying  slaves,  it  did  not  amount  to  near 
so  much  as  afterwards  it  produced.  How- 
ever," says  the  old  man, ''  I  shall  give  you  a 
true  account  of  what  I  have  received  in  all, 
and  how  I  have  disposed  of  it." 

After  a  few  days'  further  conference  with 
this  ancient  friend,  he  brought  me  an  account 
of  the  six  first  years'  income  of  my  plantation, 
signed  by  my  partner  and  the  merchants' 
trustees,  being  always  delivered  in  goods, 
namely,  tobacco  in  roll,  and  sugar  in  chests, 
besides  rum,  molasses,  &c.,  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  a  sugar- work  ;  and  I  found  by 
his  account  that  every  year  the  income  con- 
siderably increased,  but,  as  above,  the  dis- 
bursement being  large,  the  sum  at  first  was 
amalL  However,  the  old  man  let  me  see 
that  he  was  debtor  to  me  four  hundred  and 
seventy  moidores  of  gold,  besides  sixty  chests 
of  sugar,  and  fifteen  double  rolls  of  tobacco, 
which  were  lost  in  his  ship  ;  he  having  been 
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shipwrecked  coming  home  to  Lisbon  about 
eleven  years  after  my  leaving  the  place. 

The  good  man  then  b^an  to  complain  of 
his  misfortunes,  and  how  he  had  been  obliged 
to  make  use  of  my  money  to  recover  his 
losses,  and  buy  him  a  share  in  a  new  ship. 
"However,  my  old  Mend,*  says  he,  "you 
shall  not  want  a  supply  in  your  necessity ; 
and  as  soon  as  my  son  returns,  you  shall  be 
fully  satisfied." 

Upon  this  he  pulls  out  an  old  pouch,  and 
gives  me  one  hundred  and  sixty  Portugal 
moidores  in  gold ;  and  giving  me  the  writ- 
ing of  his  title  to  the  ship  which  his  son  was 
gone  to  the  Brazils  in,  of  which  he  was  a 
quarter-part  owner  and  his  son  another,  he 
puts  them  both  into  my  hands  for  security  of 
the  rest. 

I  was  too  much  moved  with  the  honesty 
and  kindness  of  the  poor  man  to  be  able  to 
bear  this ;  and  remembering  what  he  had 
done  for  me,  how  he  had  taken  me  up  at  sea, 
and  how  generoiisly  he  had  used  me  on  all 
occasions,  and  particulazly  how  sincere  a 
friend  he  was  now  to  me,  I  could  hardly  re- 
frain weeping  at  what  he  said  to  me.  There- 
fore first  I  asked  him  if  his  circumstances  ad- 
mitted him  to  spare  so  much  money  at  that 
time,  and  if  it  would  not  straiten  him.  He 
told  me  he  could  not  say  but  it  might  strait- 
en him  a  little ;  but,  however,  it  was  my 
money,  and  I  might  want  it  more  than  he. 

Everything  the  good  man  said  was  full  of 
affection,  and  I  could  hardly  refrain  from 
tears  while  he  spoke.  In  short,  I  took  an 
hundred  of  the  moidores,  and  called  for  a 
pen  and  ink  to  give  him  a  receipt  for  them  ; 
then  I  returned  him  the  rest,  and  told  him 
if  ever  I  had  possession  of  the  plantation,  I 
would  return  the  other  to  him  also,  as  indeed 
I  afterwards  did  :  and  that  as  to  the  bill  of 
sale  of  his  part  in  his  son's  ship,  I  would  not 
take  it  by  any  means  ;  but  that  if  I  wanted 
the  money,  I  found  he  was  honest  enoi^h  to 
pay  me  ;  and  if  I  did  not,  but  came  to  re- 
ceive what  he  gave  me  reason  to  expect,  I 
would  never  have  a  penny  more  from  him. 

When  this  was  past,  the  old  man  began  to 
ask  me  if  he  should  put  me  into  a  method  to 
make  my  claim  to  my  plantation.  I  told 
him  I  thought  to  go  over  to  it  myself.  He  said 
I  might  do  so  if  I  pleased,  but  that  if  I  did 
not,  there  were  ways  enough  to  secure  my 
Tight,  and  immediately  to  appropriate  the 


profits  to  my  use.  And  as  there  were  ships 
in  the  river  of  Lisbon  just  ready  to  go  away 
to  Brazil,  he  made  roe  enter  my  name  in  a 
public  register  with  his  affidavit,  affirming 
upon  oath  that  I  was  alive,  and  that  I  was 
the  same  person  who  took  up  the  land  for 
the  planting  the  said  plantation  at  first 

This  being  regularly  attested  by  a  notary, 
and  a  procuration  affixed,  he  directed  me  to 
send  it  with  a  letter  of  his  writing  to  a  mer- 
chant of  his  acquaintance  at  the  place,  and 
then  proposed  my  staying  with  hhn  till  an 
account  came  of  the  return. 

Never  anything  was  more  honorable  than 
the  proceedings  upon  this  procuration ;  for 
in  less  than  seven  months  I  received  a  large 
packet  from  the  survivors  of  my  trustees  the 
merchants,  for  whose  account  I  went  to  sea, 
in  which  were  the  following  particular  letters 
and  papers  enclosed. 

Firsts  There  was  the  account  current  of 
the  produce  of  my  farm  or  plantation  from 
the  year  when  their  fathers  had  balanced 
with  my  dd  Portugal  captain,  being  for  sdz 
years.  The  balance  appeared  to  be  one  thou- 
sand one  himdred  and  seventy-four  moidoiee 
in  my  favor. 

Secondly f  There  was  the  account  of  four 
years  more  while  they  kept  the  effects  in 
.their  hands,  before  the  government  claimed 
the  administration,  as  being  the  effects  of  a 
person  not  to  be  found,  which  they  call  civil 
death  ;  and  the  balance  of  this,  the  value  of 
the  plantation  increasing,  amounted  to  thirty- 
eight  thousand  eight  himdred  and  ninety- 
two  cmisadoes,  which  made  three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forty-one  moidores. 

Thirdly,  There  was  the  prior  of  the  Au- 
gustine's account^  who  had  received  the  profits 
for  above  fourteen  years ;  but  not  being  to 
account  for  what  was  disposed  to  the  hos* 
pital,  very  honestly  declared  he  had  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  moidores  not  distrib- 
uted, which  he  acknowledged  to  my  account ; 
as  to  the  king's  part,  that  refunded  nothiiig. 

There  was  a  letter  of  my  partner's,  con- 
gratulating me  very  affectionately  upon  my 
being  alive  ;  giving  me  an  account  how  the 
estate  was  improved,  and  what  it  produced  a 
year,  with  a  particular  of  the  number  of 
squares  or  acres  that  it  contained,  how 
planted,  how  many  slaves  there  were  upon 
it ;  and  making  two-and-twenty  crosses  for 
blessings,  told  me  he  had  said  so  many  Ave 
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ICams  to  thank  the  Blessed  Yiigin  that  I 
was  alive  ;  invitiiig  me  very  passionately  to 
come  over  and  take  possession  of  my  own, 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  give  him  orders  to 
whom  he  should  deliver  my  effects  if  I  did 
not  come  myself ;  concluding  with  a  hearty 
tender  of  his  friendship  and  that  of  his  family, 
and  sent  me  as  a  present  seven  fine  leopards' 
skinsy  wrhich  he  had,  it  seems,  received  from 
Africa  by  Bome  other  ship  which  he  had  sent 
thither,  and  whieh,  it  seems,  had  made  a  bet- 
ter voyage  than  L  He  sent  me  also  five 
chests  of  excellent  sweetmetits,  and  a  hun- 
dred jneces  of  gold  uncoined,  not  quite  so 
laige  as  moidores. 

By  the  same  fleet  my  two  merchant  trus- 
tees shipped  me  twelve  hundred  chests  of 
sugar,  eight  hundred  rolls  of  tobacco,  and  the 
rest  of  the  whole  account  in  gold. 

I  might  well  say  now,  indeed,  that  the  lat- 
ter end  of  Job  was  better  than  the  beginning. 
It  is  impossible  to  express  the  flutterings  of 
my  very  heart  when  I  looked  over  these  let- 
ters, and  especially  when  I  found  all  my 
wealth  about  me.  For  as  the  Brazil  ships 
come  alf  in  fleets,  the  same  ships  which 
brought  my  letters  brought  my  goods,  and 
the  effects  were  safe  in  tJ^e  river  before  the 
letters  came  to  my  hand.  In  a  word,  I 
turned  pale,  and  grew  sick ;  and  had  not  the 
old  man  run  and  fetched  me  a  cordial,  I  be- 
lieve the  sudden  surprise  of  joy  had  overset 
nature  and  I  had  died  upon  the  spot 

Kay,  after  that  I  continued  very  ill,  and 
was  so  some  hours,  till  a  physician  being 
sent  for,  and  something  of  the  real  cause  of 
my  illness  being  known,  he  ordered  me  to  be 
let  blood,  after  which  I  had  relief,  and  grew 
weU  ;  but  I  verily  believe  if  it  had  not  been 
eased  by  a  vent  given  in  that  manner  to  the 
spirits^  I  should  have  died. 

I  was  now  master,  aU  on  a  sudden,  of 
above  five  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  mon- 
ey ;  and  had  an  estate,  as  I  might  well  call 
it,  in  the  Brazils  of  above  one  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  as  sure  as  an  estate  of  lands 
in  £ngland.  And,  in  a  word,  I  was  in  a  con- 
dition which  I  scarce  knew  how  to  under- 
stand, or  how  to  compose  myself  for  the 
enjoyment  of  it 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  recompense 
my  original  benefactor,  my  good  old  captain, 
who  had  been  first  charitable  to  me  in  my 
dutresB,  kind  to  me  in  my  beginning,  and 


honest  to  me  at  the  end.  I  showed  him  all 
that  was  sent  to  me ;  I  told  him  that  next  to 
the  providence  of  Heaven,  which  disposes  all 
things,  it  wis  owing  to  him  ;  and  that  it 
now  lay  on  me  to  reward  him,  which  I  would 
do  a  hundred-fold.  So  I  first  returned  to 
him  the  hundred  moidores  I  had  received 
of  him,  then  I  sent  for  a  notary,  and  caused 
him  to  draw  up  a  general  release  or  dis- 
charge for  the  four  hundred  and  seventy 
moidores  which  he  had  acknowledged  he 
owed  me,  in  the  fullest  and  firmest  manner 
possible  :  after  which  I  caused  a  procuration 
to  be  drawn  empowering  him  to  be  my  re- 
ceiver of  the  annual  profits  of  my  plantsiion, 
and  appointing  my  partner  to  account  to 
him,  and  make  the  returns  by  the  usual  fleets 
to  him  in  my  name  ;  and  a  clause  in  the 
end,  being  a  grant  of  one  hundred  moidores 
a  year  to  him  during  his  life  out  of  the 
effects,  and  fifty  moidores  a  year  to  his  son 
after  him  for  his  life.  And  thus  I  requited 
my  old  man. 

I  was  now  to  consider  which  way  to  steer 
my  course  next,  and  what  to  do  with  the 
estate  that  Providence  had  thus  put  into  my 
hands  :  and  indeed  I  had  more  care  upon 
my  head  now  than  I  had  in  my  silent  state 
of  life  in  the  island,  where  I  wanted  nothing 
but  what  I  had,  and  had  nothing  but  what  I 
wanted  ;  whereas  I  had  now  a  great  charge 
upon  me,  and  my  business  was  how  to  secure 
it  I  hod  never  a  cave  now  to  hide  my 
money  in,  nor  a  place  where  it  might  lie 
without  lock  or  key  until  it  grew  mouldy 
and  tamiahed.  before  anybody  would  meddle 
with  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  knew  not  where 
to  put  it,  or  whom  to  trust  with  it  My  old 
patron  the  captain,  indeed,  was  honest,  and 
that  was  the  only  refuge  I  had. 

In  the  next  place,  my  interest  in  the 
Brazils  seemed  to  summon  me  thither  ;  but 
now  I  could  not  tell  how  to  think  of  going 
thither  until  I  had  settled  my  affairs,  and 
left  my  effects  in  some  safe  hands  behind  me. 
At  first  I  thought  of  my  old  friend  the 
widow,  who  I  knew  was  honest,  and  would 
be  just  to  me  ;  but  then  she  was  in  years, 
and  but  poor,  and  for  aught  I  knew  might 
be  in  debt  So  that,  in  a  word,  I  had  no 
way  but  to  go  back  to  England  myself,  and 
take  my  effects  with  me. 
I  It  was  some  months,  however,  before  I 
I  resolved  upon  this  ;  and  therefore,  as  I  had 
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revBided  the  old  captain  folly  and  to  hk 
satiafieustion,  who  had  been  my  farmer  bene- 
fadoty  80  I  began  to  think  of  my  poor  widow, 
whose  husband  had  been  my  first  benefactor, 
and  she,  while  it  was  in  her  power,  my  faitli- 
ful  stewaid  and  instructor.  So  the  first 
thing  I  did,  I  got  a  merchant  in  Lisbon  to 
write  to  his  correspondent  in  London,  not 
only  to  pay  a  bill,  but  to  go  find  her  out, 
and  carry  her  in  money  an  hundred  pounds 
from  me,  and  to  talk  with  her,  and  comfort 
her  in  her  poverty  by  telling  her  she  should, 
if  I  lived,  have  a  further  supply.  At  the 
same  time  I  sent  my  two  sisters  in  the 
country  each  of  them  an  hundred  pounds, 
they  being,  though  not  in  want,  yet  not  in 
very  good  circumstances ;  one  having  been 
married  and  left  a  widow,  and  the  other 
having  a  husband  not  so  kind  to  her  as  he 
should  be.  But  among  all  my  relations  or 
acquaintances  I  could  not  yet  pitch  upon  one 
to  whom  I  durst  commit  the  gross  of  my  stock, 
that  I  might  go  away  to  the  Brazils  and 
leave  things  safe  behind  me  ;  and  this  great- 
ly perplexed  me. 

I  had  once  a  mind  to  have  gone  to  the 
Brazils,  and  have  settled  myself  there,  for  I 
was,  as  it  were,  naturalized  to  the  place  ;  but 
I  had  some  little  scruple  in  my  mind  about 
religion,  which  insensibly  drew  me  back,  of 
which  I  shall  say  more  presently.  However, 
it  was  not  religion  that  kept  me  from  going 
there  for  the  present :  and  as  I  had  made  no 
scruple  of  being  openly  of  the  religion  of  the 
country  all  the  while  I  was  among  them,  so 
neither  did  I  yet ;  only  that  now  and  then 
having  of  late  thought  more  of  it  (than 
formerly)  when  I  began  to  think  of  living 
and  dying  among  them,  I  began  to  r^ret 
my  having  professed  myself  a  Papist,  and 
thought  it  might  not  be  the  best  religion  to 
die  with. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  this  was  not  the  main 
thing  that  kept  me  from  going  to  the 
Bmzils ;  but  that'  really  I  did  not  know 
with  whom  to  leave  my  effects  behind  me. 
So  I  resolved  at  la£t  to  go  to  England  with 
it ;  where,  if  I  arrived,  I  concluded  I  should 
make  some  acquaintance,  or  find  some  re- 
lations that  would  be  futhful  to  me.  And 
accordingly  I  prepared  to  go  for  England 
with  all  my  wealth. 

In  order  to  prepare  things  for  my  going 
home,  I  first,  the  BrazQ  fleet  being  just  going 


away,  resolved  to  give  answers  suitable  to 
the  just  and  fiiithful  account  of  things  I  had 
from  thence.  And,  first,  to  the  prior  of  St 
Augustine  I  wrote  a  letter  full  of  thanks  for 
their  just  dealings,  and  the  offer  of  the  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-two  moidores  i^iich  wu 
undisposed  of;  which  I  desired  might  be 
given,  five  hundred  to  the  monastery  and 
three  hundred  and  seventy-two  to  the  poor  as 
the  prior  should  direct,  desiring  the  good 
padre's  prayers  for  me  and  the  like.  I  wrote 
next  a  lett^  of  thanks  to  my  two  trustees,  with 
all  the  acknowledgment  that  so  much  justice 
and  honesty  called  for.  As  for  sending  them 
any  present,  they  were  far  above  having  any 
occasion  of  it  Lastly,  I  wrote  to  my  partner, 
acknowledging  his  industry  in  the  improv- 
ing the  plantation,  and  his  integrity  in  in- 
creasing the  stock  of  the  works  ;  giving  him 
instructions  for  his  future  government  of  my 
part,  according  to  the  powers  I  had  left  with 
my  old  patron,  to  whom  I  desired  him  to 
send  whatever  became  due  to  me  until  he 
should  hear  from  me  more  particularly; 
assuring  him  that  it  was  my  intention,  not 
only  to  come  to  him,  but  to  settle  myself 
there  for  the  remainder  of  my  Ufe.  To  this 
I  added  a  very  handsome  present  of  some 
Italian  silks  for  his  wife  and  two  daughters, 
for  such  the  captain's  son  informed  me  he 
had  ;  with  two  pieces  of  fine  English  broad- 
cloth, the  best  I  could  get  in  Lisbon,  tve 
pieces  of  black  baize,  and  some  Flandeis  laoe 
of  a  good  value. 

Having  thus  settled  my  affairs,  sold  my 
cargo,  and  turned  all  my  effects  into  good 
bills  of  exchange,  my  next  diAcnlty  ma 
which  way  to  go  to  England.  I  bad  been 
accustomed  enough  to  the  sea,  and  yet  I  had 
a  strange  aversion  to  going  to  England  by 
sea  at  that  time ;  and  though  I  could  give 
no  reason  for  it,  yet  the  difficulties  increased 
upon  me  so  much  that,  though  I  had  once 
shipped  my  baggage  in  order  to  go^  yet  I 
altered  my  mind,  and  that  not  once,  but  two 
or  three  times. 

It  is  true  I  had  been  very  unfortunate  hy 
sea,  and  this  might  be  some  of  the  reason ; 
but  let  no  man  slight  the  strong  impnlses  of 
his  own  thoughts  in  cases  of  such  moment 
Two  of  the  ships  which  I  had  singled  out  to 
go  in,  I  mean,  more  particulariy  singled  out 
than  any  other,  that  is  to  say,  so  as  in  one 
of  them  to  put  my  things  on  board,  and  in 
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the  otiier  to  lure  agreed  with  the  captain,  —  I 
aay,  two  of  these  ships  miacairied,  namelj, 
one  was  taken  by  the  Algerines,  and  the 
other  was  cast  away  on  the  Start  near  Tor^ 
bay,  and  all  the  people  drowned  except 
three :  bo  that  in  either  of  those  vessels  I 
had  been  made  miserable ;  and  in  which 
most  it  was  hard  to  say. 

Having  been  thus  harassed  in  my  thoughts, 
my  old  pilot,  to  whom  I  communicated 
eveiything,  pressed  me  earnestly  not  to  go 
by  sea,  but  either  to  goby  land  to  the  Qroyne, 
and  Gmea  over  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  Rochelle, 
from  whence  it  was  but  an  easy  and  safe 
journey  by  land  to  Paris,  and  so  to  Calais 
and  Dover ;  or  to  go  up  to  Madrid,  and  so 
all  the  way  by  land  through  France.  In  a 
word,  I  was  so  prepossessed  against  my  going 
by  sea  at  all^  except  from  Calais  to  Dover, 
that  I  resolved  to  travel  all  the  way  by  land  ; 
which,  as  I  was  not  in  haste  and  did  not 
vmlne  the  chaige,  was  by  much  the  pleas- 
anter  way.  And  to  make  it  more  so,  my 
old  captain  brought  an  English  gentleman, 
the  son  of  a  merchant  in  Lisbon,  who  was 
willing  to*  travel  with  me  ;  after  which  we 
picked  op  two  more  English  merchants,  also, 
and  two  young  Portuguese  gentlemen,  the 
last  goiiig  to  Pkris  only  ;  so  that  we  were  in 
all  six  of  us,  and  five  servants ;  the  two 
mexchants  and  the  two  Portuguese  contenting 
tibemselvea  with  one  servant  between  two  to 
save  the  chaige  ;  and  as  for  me,  I  got  an 
English  sailor  to  travel  with  me  as  a  servant, 
besidea  my  man  Friday,  who  was  too  much 
a  stranger  to  be  capable  of  supplying  the 
place  of  a  servant  on  the  road. 

In  this  manner  I  set  out  from  Lisbon ; 
and  our  company  being  all  very  well  mount- 
ed and  armed,  we  made  a  little  troop 
whereof  tiiey  did  me  the  honor  to  call  me 
captain,  as  well  because  I  was  the  oldest  man 
aa  becaoae  I  had.  two  servants,  and  indeed 
the  original  of  the  whole  journey. 

As  I  have  troubled  you  with  none  of  my 
joumalfl,  so  I  shall  trouble  you  now  with 
none  of  my  land  joumaL  But  some  advent- 
ures that  h|ippened  to  us  in  this  tedious  and 
difficult  journey  I  must  not  omit 

When  we  came  to  Madrid,  we  being  all  of 
us  stmngers  to  Spain,  were  willing  to  stay 
some  time  to  aee  the  court  o£  Spain,  and  to 
see  what  was  worth  observing ;  but  it  being 
>     tiba  hiter  part  of  the  summer  we  hastened 


away,  and  set  out  from  Madrid  about  the 
middle  of  October.  But  when  we  came  to  the 
edge  of  Navarre,  we  were  alarmed  at  several 
towns  on  the  way  with  an  account  that  so 
much  snow  was  fiidlen  on  the  French  side  of 
the  mountains  that  several  travellers  were 
obliged  to  come  back  to  Pampeluna,  after 
having  attempted  at  an  extreme  hazard  to 
pass  on. 

When  we  came  to  Pampeluna  itself  we 
found  it  so  indeed  ;  and  to  me,  that  had  been 
always  used  to  a  hot  climate,  and  indeed  to 
coimtries  where  we  could  scarce  bear  any 
clothes  on,  the  cold  was  insufferable.  Nor, 
indeed,  was  it  more  painful  than  it  was  sur- 
prising to  come  but  ten  days  before  out  of  the 
Old  Castile,  where  the  weather  was  not  only 
warm  but  very  hot,  and  immediately  to  feel 
a  wiud  from  the  Pyreneon  mountains  so  very 
keen,  so  severely  cold,  as  to  be  intolerable, 
and  to  endanger  benumbing  and  perishing  of 
our  fingers  and  toes.  Poor  Friday  was  really 
frightened  when  he  saw  the  mountains  cov- 
ered with  snow  and  felt  cold  weather,  which 
he  had  never  seen  or  felt  before  in  his  life. 

To  mend  the  matter,  when  we  came  to 
Pampeluna  it  continued  snowing  with  so 
much  violence  and  so  long  that  the  people 
said  winter  was  come  before  its  time :  and 
tHe  roads,  which  were  difficult  before,  were 
now  quite  impassable ;  for,  in  a  word,  the 
snow  lay  in  some  places  too  thick  for  us  to 
travel,  and  being  not  hard  frozen,  as  is  the 
case  in  northern  countries,  there  was  no 
going  without  being  in  danger  of  being 
buried  alive  every  step.  We  stayed  no  less 
than  twenty  days  at  Pampeluna;  when, 
seeing  the  winter  coming  on,  and  no  likeli- 
hood of  its  being  better,  for  it  was  the 
severest  winter  all  over  Europe  that  had 
been  known  in  the  memcny  of  man,  I  pro- 
posed that  we  should  all  go  away  to  Fonta- 
rabia,  and  there  take  shipping  for  Bordeaux, 
which  was  a  very  little  voyage. 

But  while  we  were  considering  this,  there 
came  in  four  French  gentlemen,  who,  having 
been  stopped  on  the  French  side  of  the  passes 
as  we  were  on  the  Spanish,  had  found  out  a 
guide  who,  tiaversmg  the  country  near  the 
head  of  Languedoc,  had  brought  them  over 
the  mountains  by  such  ways  that  they  were 
not  much  incommoded  with  the  snow  ;  and 
where  they  met  with  snow  iu  any  quantity, 
they  said  it  was  irozen  hard  enough  to  bear 
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them  and  their  hones.  We  sent  for  this 
guide,  who  told  us  he  would  undertake  to 
cany  us  the  same  way  with  no  hazatd  from 
the  snow,  provided  we  were  armed  sufficiently 
to  protect  us  from  wild  heasts ;  for  he  said 
upon  these  great  snows  it  was  frequent  for 
some  wolves  to  show  themselves  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  being  made  ravenous  for 
want  of  food,  the  ground  being  covered  with 
snow.  We  told  him  we  were  well  enough 
prepared  for  such  creatures  as  they  were,  if 
he  would  insure  us  from  a  kind  of  two-l^^ed 
wolves,  which  we  were  told  we  were  in  most 
danger  from,  especially  on  the  French  side 
of  the  mountains.  He  satisfied  us  there  was 
no  danger  of  that  kind  in  the  way  that  we 
were  to  go :  ao  we  readily  agreed  to  follow 
him ;  as  did  also  twelve  other  gentlemen 
with  their  servants^  some  French,  some 
Spanish,  who,  as  I  said,  had  attempted  to  go, 
and  were  obliged  to  come  back  again. 

Accordingly,  we  all  set  out  from  Pampe- 
luna  with  our  guide,  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber. And  indeed  I  was  surprised  when, 
instead  of  going  forward,  he  came  directly 
back  with  us,  on  the  same  road  that  we  came 
from  Madrid,  above  twenty  miles ;  when, 
being  past  two  rivers,  and  come  into  the 
plain  country,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  warm 
climate  again,  where  the  country  was  pleasant, 
and  no  snow  to  be  seen.  But  on  a  sudden, 
turning  to  his  left,  he  approached  the  moun- 
tains another  way ;  and  though  it  is  true 
the  hills  and  precipices  looked  dreadful,  yet 
he  made  so  many  tours,  such  meanders,  and 
led  us  by  such  winding  ways,  that  we  were 
insensibly  past  the  height  of  the  mountains 
without  being  much  encumbered  with  the 
snow.  And  all  on  a  sudden  he  showed  us 
the  pleasant,  fruitful  provinces  of  Lianguedoc 
and  Gascony,  all  green  and  flourishing; 
though,  indeed,  it  was  at  a  great  distance, 
and  we  had  some  rough  way  to  pass  yet. 

We  were  a  little  uneasy,  howevei*,  when 
we  found  it  snowed  one  whole  day  and  a 
night  so  £Eist  that  we  could  not  travel ;  but 
he  bade  us  be  easy,  we  should  soon  be  past 
it  all.  We  found,  indeed,  that  we  began  to 
descend  every  day,  and  to  come  more  north 
than  before ;  and  so,  depending  upon  our 
guide,  we  went  on. 

It  was  about  two  hours  before  night,  when, 
our  guide  being  something  before  us  and  not 
just  in  sight,  out  rushed  three  monstrous  I 


wolves,  and  after  them  a  bear,  out  of  a  hollow 
way  adjoining  to  a  thick  wood.  Two  of  the 
wolves  flew  upon  the  guide ;  and  had  he 
been  half  a  mile  before  us  he  had  been 
devoured  indeed  before  we  could  have  helped 
him.  One  of  them  fastened  upon  his  horse  ; 
and  the  other  attacked  the  man  with  such 
violence  that  he  had  not  time  or  not  presenee 
of  mind  enough  to  draw  his  pistol,  bat  hal- 
looed and  cried  out  to  us  most  lustily.  My 
man  Friday  being  next  to  me,  I  bade  him 
ride  up  and  see  what  was  the  matter.  As 
soon  as  Friady  came  in  si^t  of  the  man,  he 
hallooed  as  loud  as  the  other,  '*  O  master ! 
O  master  1 "  but,  like  a  bold  fellow,  lode 
directly  up  to  the  poor  man,  and  with  his 
pistol  shot  the  wolf  that  attacked  him  into 
the  head. 

It  was  happy  for  the  poor  man  that  it  was  m  j 
man  Friday ;  for  he,  having  been  used  to  that 
kind  of  creature  in  his  country,  had  no  fear 
upon  him,  but  went  close  up  to  him,  and 
shot  him  as  above  ;  whereas  any  of  us  would 
have  fired  at  a  &rther  distance,  and  have 
perhaps  either  missed  the  wolf  or  endangered 
shooting  the  man. 

But  it  was  enough  to  have  terrified  a 
bolder  man  than  I,  and  indeed  it  alarmed 
all  our  company,  when  with  the  noise  of 
Friday's  pistol  we  heard  on  both  sides  the 
dismallest  howling  of  wolves,  and  the  noise 
redoubled  by  the  echo  of  the  mountains, 
that  it  was  to  us  as  if  there  had  been  a 
prodigious  multitude  of  them  ;  and  periu^ 
indeed  there  was  not  such  a  t^g/r  as  that  we 
had  no  cause  of  apprehensions. 

However,  as  Friday  had  killed  this  wol^ 
the  other  that  had  fastened  upon  the  horse 
left  him  immediately,  and  fled ;  having  happi- 
ly fastened  upon  his  head,  where  the  bosses  of 
the  bridle  had  stuck  in  his  teeth,  so  that  he 
had  not  done  him  much  hurt  The  man, 
indeed,  was  most  hurt ;  for  the  raging  crea- 
ture had  bit  him  twice,  once  on  the  arm,  and 
the  other  time  a  little  above  his  knee  ;  and 
he  was  just  as  it  were  tumbling  down  by  the 
disorder  of  his  horse,  when  Friday  came  up 
and  shot  the  wolf. 

It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  at  the  noise  of 
Friday's  pistol  we  all  mended  our  pace,  and 
rode  up  as  fast  as  the  way,  which  was  very 
difficult,  would  give  us  leave,  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  As  soon  as  we  came  clear 
of  the  trees,  which  blinded  us  before,  we  saw 
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cleaxij  what  had  been  the  case,  and  how 
Fnday  had  disengaged  the  poor  guide,  though 
we  dkl  not  presently  discem  what  kind  of 
cnatore  it  was  he  had  killed. 

Bat  never  was  a  fight  managed  so  haidily 
tnd  in  such  a  surprising  maimer  as  that 
which  followed  between  Friday  and  the 
bear,  which  gave  us  all  (though  at  first  we 
were  surprised  and  afraid  for  him)  the  great- 
eat  divenion  imaginable.  As  the  bear  is  a 
heaTjr,  clumsy  creature,  and  does  not  gallop 
as  U^  wolf  does,  which  is  swift  and  light,  so 
he  has  two  particular  qualities,  which  gen- 
ezally  are  the  rule  of  his  actions.  First,  as  to 
men,  who  are  not  his  proper  prey,  —  I  say  not 
his  proper  prey,  because,  though  I  cannot 
ny  whf^  excessive  hunger  might  do,  which 
was  now  their  case,  the  ground  being  all 
eovered  with  snow ;  but  as  to  men,  he  does 
not  usoally  attempt  them  unless  they  first 
attack  him.  On  ^e  contrary,  if  you  meet 
him  in  the  woods,  if  you  don't  meddle  with 
him  he  won't  meddle  with  you.  But  then 
yoa  must  take  care  to  be  very  civil  to  him, 
and  give  him  the  road ;  for  he  is  a  very  nice 
gentleman,  he  wont  go  a  step  out  of  his  way 
for  a  prince.  Nay,  if  you  are  really  afraid, 
your  best  way  is  to  look  another  way,  and 
keep  going  on ;  for  sometimes  if  you  stop 
and  stand  still  and  look  steadily  at  him,  he 
takes  it  for  an  af&ont  But  if  you  throw  or 
tosB  snything  at  him,  and  it  hits  him,  though 
it  were  but  a  bit  of  a  stick  as  big  as  your 
finger,  he  takes  it  for  an  affront,  and  sets  all 
his  other  businefls  aside  to  pursue  his  revenge ; 
for  he  will  have  satisfaction  in  point  of  hon- 
or. That  is  his  first  quality.  The  next  is, 
that  if  he  be  once  af&onted,  he  will  never 
kave  you  night  or  day  till  he  has  his  revenge, 
hot  follows  at  a  good  round  rate  till  he  over- 
takeayou. 

My  man  Friday  had  delivered  our  guide, 
tod  when  we  came  up  to  him  he  was  helping 
him  off  from  his  horse,  —  for  the  man  was 
both  hurt  and  frighted,  and  indeed  the  last 
more  than  the  first,  —^  when,  on  the  sudden, 
ve  spied  the  bear  come  out  of  the  wood. 
And  a  vast,  monstrous  one  it  was,  the  biggest 
by  far  that  ever  I  saw.  We  were  all  a  little 
iorprised  when  we  saw  him;  but  when 
Friday  saw  him,  it  was  easy  to  see  joy  and 
coonge  in  the  fellow's  countenance.  **  Oh  ! 
oh !  oh  !  *  says  Friday,  three  times,  pointing 
to  him ;  ^0  master  1  yon  give  me  te  leave  ; 


me  shakee  te  hand  with  him  ;  me  make  you 
goodlaugL" 

I  was  surprised  to  see  the  fellow  so  pleased. 
"You  fool  you,"  says  I,  "he  will  eat  you 
up  ! "  "  Eatee  me  up  !  eatee  me  up ! "  says 
Friday,  twice  over  again  ;  "me  eatee  him 
up  !  me  make  you  goodlaugh.  You  all  stay 
here  ;  me  show  you  good  laugh."  So  down 
he  sits,  and  gets  his  boots  off  in  a  moment, 
and  puts  on  a  pair  of  pumps  (as  we  call  the 
fiat  shoes  they  wear,  and  which  he  had  in  his 
pocket),  gives  my  other  servant  his  horse,  and 
with  his  gun  away  he  flew  swift  like  the 
wind. 

The  bear  was  walking  softly  on,  and  offered 
to  meddle  with  nobody,  till  Friday,  coming 
pretty  near,  calls  to  him,  as  if  the  bear  could 
understand  him.  "  Hark  ye  I  hark  ye  ! "  says 
Friday ;  "  me  speakee  wit  you."  We  fol- 
lowed at  a  distance ;  for  now,  being  come 
down  on  the  Gascony  side  of  the  mountains, 
we  were  entered  a  vast  great  forest  where  the 
country  was  plain  and  pretty  open,  though 
many  trees  in  it  scatter^  here  and  there. 

Friday,  who  had,  as  we  say,  the  heels  of 
the  bear,  came  up  with  him  quickly,  and 
takes  up  a  great  stone  and  throws  at  him, 
and  hit  him  just  on  the  head,  but  did  him 
no  more  harm  than  if  he  had  thrown  it  against 
a  walL  But  it  answered  Friday's  end ;  for  the 
rogue  was  so  void  of  fear  that  he  did  it  purely 
to  make  the  bear  follow  him,  and  show  us 
some  laugh,  aa  he  called  it  As  soon  as  the 
bear  felt  the  stone  and  saw  him,  he  turns 
about  and  comes  after  him,  taking  devilish 
long  strides,  and  sbufBing  along  at  a  strange 
rat^  so  as  would  have  put  a  horse  to  a  mid- 
dling gallop.  Away  runs  Friday,  and  takes 
his  course  as  if  he  ran  towards  us  for  help. 
So  we  all  resolved  to  fire  at  once  upon  the 
bear,  and  deliver  my  man  ;  though  I  was 
angry  at  him  heartily  for  bringing  the  bear 
back  upon  us  when  he  was  going  about  his 
own  business  another  way.  And  especially 
I  was  angry  that  he  had  turned  the  bear  upon 
us  and  then  run  away ;  and  I  caUed  out : 
"  You  dog,"  said  I,  "  is  tins  your  making  us 
laugh  ?  Come  away,  and  take  your  horse, 
that  we  may  shoot  the  creature."  He  hears 
me,  and  cries  out,  "  No  shoot !  no  shoot ! 
Stand  still ;  you  get  much  laugh."  And  as 
the  nimble  creature  ran  two  feet  for  the 
beast's  one,  he  turned  on  a  sudden  on  one 
side  of  us,  and  seeing  a  great  oak-tree,  fit  for 
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his  pnipoee,  he  beckoned  to  us  to  follow ;  and 
doubling  his  pace,  he  gets  nimbly  up  the  tree, 
laying  his  gun  down  upon  the  ground  at  about 
five  or  six  yards  from  the  bottom  of  the  tree. 

The  bear  soon  came  to  the  tree,  and  we 
followed  at  a  distance.  The  first  thing  he 
did  he  stopped  at  the  gun,  smelt  it,  but  let  it 
lie  ;  and  up  he  scrambles  into  the  tree,  climb- 
ing like  a  cat,  though  so  monstrously  heavy. 
I  was  amazed  at  the  folly,  as  I  thought  it,  of 
my  man,  and  could  not  for  my  life  see  any- 
thing to  laugh  at  yet,  till,  seeing  the  bear  get 
up  the  tree,  we  all  rode  nearer  to  him. 

When  we  came  to  the  tree,  there  was  Fri- 
day got  out  to  the  small  end  of  a  laige  limb 
of  the  tree,  and  the  bear  got  about  half-way 
to  him.  As  soon  as  the  bear  got  out  to  that 
part  where  the  limb  of  the  tree  was  weaker, 
'*  Ha,''  says  he  to  us, "  now  you  see  me  teachee 
the  bear  dance."  So  he  &lls  a  jumping  and 
shaking  the  bough,  at  which  the  bear  began 
to  totter,  but  stood  still,  and  b^an  to  look 
behind  him  to  see  how  he  should  get  back  ; 
then,  indeed,  we  did  laugh  heartily.  But 
Friday  had  not  done  with  him  by  a  great 
deaL  When  he  sees  him  stand  still,  he  calls 
out  to  him  again,  as  if  he  had  supposed  the 
bear  could  speak  English,  *^  What !  you  no 
come  farther  ?  Pray  you  come  farther."  So 
he  left  jumping  and  shaking  the  tree  ;  and 
the  bear,  jmt  as  if  he  had  understood  what 
he  said,  did  come  a  little  farther ;  then  he 
fell  a  jumping  again,  and  the  bear  stopped 
again. 

We  thought  now  was  a  good  time  to  knock 
him  on  the  head,  and  I  called  to  Friday  to 
stand  still  and  we  would  shoot  the  bear.  But 
he  cried  out  earnestly,  "  O  pray  !  O  pray ! 
no  shoot ;  me  shoot  by  and  then."  He  would 
have  said  by  and  by.  However,  to  shorten 
the  story,  Friday  danced  so  much,  and  the 
bear  stood  so  ticklish,  that  we  had  laughing 
enough  indeed,  but  still  could  not  imagine 
what  the  fellow  would  do  :  for  first  we  thought 
he  depended  upon  shaking  the  bear  off  ;  and 
we  found  the  bear  was  too  cunning  for  that, 
too,  for  he  would  not  go  out  far  enough  to  be 
thrown  down,  but  clings  fast  with  his  great 
broad  claws  and  feet,  so  that  we  could  not 
imagine  what  would  be  the  end  of  it,  and 
where  the  jest  would  be  at  last 

But  Friday  put  us  out  of  doubt  quickly  ; 
for  seeing  the  bear  cling  fast  to  the  bough, 
and  that  he  would  not  be  persuaded  to  come 


any  farther,  "  Well,  well,*  says  Friday,  **  you 
no  come  farther,  me  go,  me  go  ;  you  no  come 
to  me,  me  go  ^^me  to  you."  And  upon  this 
he  goes  out  to  the  smidlest  end  of  the  bough, 
where  it  would  bend  with  his  weight,  and 
gently  lets  himself  down  by  it,  sliding  down 
the  bough,  till  he  came  near  enough  to  jump 
down  on  his  feet,  and«awBy  he  ran  to  his  gun, 
takes  it  up,  and  stands  stilL 

«  WeU,"  said  I  to  him,  «  Friday,  what  will 
you  do  now  1  Why  don't  you  £Jioot  him  \ " 
"  No  shoot,"  says  Friday,  "  no  yet ;  me  shoot 
now,  me  no  kill ;  me  stay,  give  you  one  mcfte 
laugh."  And  indeed  so  he  did,  as  you  will 
see  presently  :  for  when  the  bear  sees  his 
enemy  gone,  he  comes  back  from  the  bough 
where  he  stood  ;  but  did  it  mighty  leisurely, 
looking  behind  him  every  step,  and  coming 
backward  till  he  got  into  the  body  of  the  tree. 
Then  with  the  same  hinder  end  foremost,  he 
comes  down  the  tree,  grasping  it  with  his 
claws,  and  moving  one  foot  at  a  time,  very 
leisurely.  At  this  juncture,  and  just  before 
he  could  set  his  hind  feet  upon  the  ground, 
Friday  stepped  up  close  to  him,  clapped  the 
muzzle  of  his  piece  into  his  ear,  and  shot  him 
dead  as  a  stone. 

Then  the  rogue  turned  about  to  see  if  we 
did  not  laugh,  and  when  he  saw  we  were 
pleased  by  our  looks,  he  falls  a  laugfaii^ 
himself,  veiy  loud.  '*  So  we  kill  bear  in  my 
country,"  says  Friday,  "  So  you  kill  them  I " 
says  I.  **  Why,  you  have  no  guns."  "  No," 
says  he  ;  ^  no  gun,  but  shoot,  great  much  long 
arrow." 

This  was  indeed  a  good  diversion  to  us ; 
but  we  were  still  in  a  wild  place,  and  onr 
guide  very  much  hurt,  and  what  to  do  we 
hardly  knew.  The  howling  of  wolves  ran 
much  in  my  head  ;  and  indeed,  except  the 
noise  I  once  heard  on  the  shore  of  Africa,  of 
which  I  have  said  something  already,  I  never 
heard  anything  that  filled  me  with  ao  much 
horror. 

These  things  and  the  approach  of  night 
called  us  off,  or  else,  as  Friday  would  have 
had  us,  we  should  certainly  have  taken  the 
skin  of  this  monstrous  creature  off,  which 
was  worth  saving ;  but  we  had  three  leagues 
to  go,  and  our  guide  hastened  us,  so  we  left 
him  and  went  forward  on  onr  journey. 

The  ground  was  still  covered  with  snow, 
though  not  so  deep  and  dangerous  as  on  the 
motmtains  ;  and  the  ravenous  creatures,  as 
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ireliettd  afterwaida,  were  c<nne  down  to  the 
ibrat  and  plain  country^  preaaed  by  hunger 
to  aeek  for  food  ;  and  had  done  a  great  deal 
of  nuschief  in  the  villagea,  where  they  sur- 
priaed  the  country  people,  killed  a  great  many 
of  their  sheep  and  hones,  and  some  people 
toa 

We  had  one  dangerous  place  to  pass,  which 
oar  guide  told  us,  if  there  were  any  more 
volves  in  the  eountiy,  we  should  find  them 
there ;  and  this  was  in  a  small  plain  sur- 
loanded  with  woods  on  eveiy  side,  and  a 
long,  narrow  defile,  or  lane,  which  we  were 
to  pass  to  get  through  the  wood,  and  then  we 
•hould  oome  to  the  village  where  we  were  to 
lodge. 

It  was  within  half  an  hour  of  sunset  when 
we  entered  the  first  wood,  and  a  little  after 
nmset  when  we  came  into  the  plain.  We 
met  with  nothing  in  the  first  wood  except 
that  in  a  little  plain  within  the  wood,  which 
ms  not  above  two  furlongs  over,  we  saw  five 
gieaft  wdves  cross  the  road,  full  speed  one 
after  another,  as  if  they  had  been  in  chase  of 
Mme  prey,  and  had  it  in  view.  They  took 
BO  notiee  of  ua,  and  were  gone,  and  out  of 
onr  sight  in  a  few  moments. 

Upon  this  onr  guide,  who,  by  the  way, 
vas  a  wretched,  faint-hearted  fellow,  bid  us 
keep  in  a  ready  posture,  for  he  believed  there 
vere  more  wolves  a  coming. 

We  kept  our  arms  ready,  and  our  eyes 
ftboQt  us ;  but  we  saw  no  more  wolves  till 
we  came  through  that  wood,  which  was  near 
half  a  league,  and  entered  the  plain.  As 
soon  as  we  came  into  the  plain  we  had  occa- 
sion enough  to  look  about  us.  The  first 
ol^  we  met  with  was  a  dead  horse,  —  that 
is  to  say,  a  poor  horse  which  the  wolves  had 
killed,  — ai^  at  least  a  dozen  of  them  at 
work,  we  could  not  say  eating  of  him,  but 
piekii^  of  his  bones  rather,  for  they  had 
eaten  up  all  the  flesh  before. 

We  did  not  think  fit  to  disturb  them  at 
their  feast ;  neither  did  they  take  much 
w*ice  of  us.  Friday  would  have  let  fly  at 
them,  but  I  would  not  suffer  him  by  any 
means ;  for  I  found  we  were  like  to  have 
more  business  upon  our  hands  than  we  were 
aware  of.  We  were  not  gone  half  over  the 
plain  hut  we  hegBoi  to  hear  the  wolves  howl 
in  the  wood  on  our  left  in  a  frightful  manner; 
ttd  presently  after  we  saw  about  a  hundred 
filing  on  directly  towards  us,  all  in  a  body, 
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and  most  of  them  in  a  line  as  regularly  as  an 
army  drawn  up  by  experienced  officers.  I 
scarce  knew  in  what  manner  to  receive  them; 
but  found  to  draw  ourselves  in  a  close  line 
was  the  only  way ;  so  we  formed  in  a 
moment  But  that  we  might  not  have  too 
much  interval,  I  ordered  that  only  every 
other  man  should  fire,  and  that  the  others 
who  had  not  fired  should  stand  ready  to  give 
them  a  second  voUey  immediately  if  they 
continued  to  advance  upon  us  ;  and  that  then 
those  who  had  fired  at  first  ^ould  not  pre- 
tend to  load  their  fusees  again,  but  stand 
ready  with  every  one  a  pistol,  for  we  were 
all  armed  with  a  fusee  and  a  pair  of  pistols 
each  man ;  so  we  were  by  this  method  able 
to  fire  six  voUeys,  half  of  us  at  a  time. 
However,  at  present  we  had  no  necessity ; 
for  upon  firing  the  firnt  volley  the  enemy 
made  a  full  stop,  being  terrified  as  well  with 
the  noise  as  with  the  fire.  Four  of  them 
being  shot  into  the  head  dropped,  several 
others  were  wounded,  and  went  bleeding  off, 
as  we  could  see  by  the  snow.  I  found  they 
stopped,  but  did  not  immediately  retreat; 
whereupon,  remembering  that  I  had  been 
told  that  the  fiercest  creatures  were  terrified 
at  the  voice  of  a  man,  I  caused  all  our  com- 
pany to  halloo  as  loud  as  we  could  ;  and  I 
found  the  notion  not  altogether  mistaken, 
for  upon  our  shout  they  b^n  to  retire  and 
turn  about  Then  I  ordered  a  second  volley 
to  be  fired  in  their  rear,  which  put  them  to 
the  gallop,  and  away  they  went'  to  the 
woods. 

This  gave  us  leisure  to  charge  our  pieces 
again,  and  that  we  might  lose  no  time,  we 
kept  going  ;  but  we  had  but  little  more  than 
loaded  our  fusees,  and  put  ourselves  into  a 
readiness,  when  we  heard  a  terrible  noise  in 
the  same  wood  on  our  left,  only  that  it  was 
fiirther  onward  the  same  way  we  were  to  ga 

The  night  was  coming  on,  and  the  light 
began  to  be  dusky,  which  made  it  worse  on 
our  side  ;  but  the  noise  increasing,  we  could 
easily  perceive  that  it  was  the  howling  and 
yelling  of  those  hellish  creatures ;  and  on 
a  sudden  we  perceived  two  or  three  troops  of 
wolves,  one  on  our  left,  one  behind  us,  and 
one  on  our  front ;  so  that  we  seemed  to  be 
surrounded  with  them.  However,  as  they 
did  not  fSedl  upon  us,  we  kept  our  way 
forward  as  fast  as  we  could  make  our  horses 
go,  which,  the  way  being  very  rough,  was 
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011I7  a  good  large  trot ;  and  in  this  manner 
we  came  in  view  of  the  entiance  of  a  wood 
through  which  we  were  to  paeo  at  the  Jbrther 
side  of  the  plain ;  but  we  were  greatly  sur- 
prised when,  coming  nearer  the  lane  or  pass, 
we  saw  a  confused  number  of  wolves  stand- 
ing just  at  the  entiance. 

On  a  sudden,  at  another  opening  of  the 
woody  we  heard  the  noise  of  a  gun,  and, 
looking  that  way,  out  rushed  a  horse  with  a 
saddle  and  a  bridle  on  him,  flying  like  the 
windf  and  sixteen  or  seventeen  wolves  after 
him,  full  speed  ;  indeed,  the  horse  had  the 
heels  of  them,  but  as  we  supposed  that  he 
could  not  hold  it  at  that  rate,  we  doubted 
not  but  they  would  get  up  with  him  at  last, 
and  no  question  but  they  did. 

But  here  we  had  a  most  horrible  sight ; 
for  riding  up  to  the  entrance  where  the  horse 
came  out,  we  found  the  carcass  of  another 
horse,  and  of  two  men,  devoured  by  the 
ravenous  creatures  ;  and  one  of  the  men 
was  no  doubt  the  same  whom  we  heard  fire 
the  gun,  for  there  lay  a  gun  just  by  him, 
fired  off ;  but  as  to  the  man,  his  head  and 
the  upper  part  of  his  body  was  eaten  up. 

This  filled  us  with  horror,  and  we  knew 
not  what  course  to  take ;  but  the  creatures 
resolved  us  soon,  for  they  gathered  about  us 
presently  in  hopes  of  prey  ;  and  I  verily 
believe  there  were  three  hundred  of  them. 
It  happened  very  much  to  our  advantage 
that  at  the  entrance  into  the  wood,  but  a 
little  way  from  it,  there  lay  some  large 
timber  trees,  which  had  been  cut  down  the 
summer  before,  and  I  suppose  lay  there  for 
carriage.  I  drew  my  little  troop  in  among 
those  trees,  and  placing  ourselves  in  a  line 
behind  one  long  tree,  I  advised  them  all 
to  light,  and  keeping  that  tree  before  us  for  a 
breastwork,  to  stand  in  a  triangle,  or  three 
fronts,  enclosing  our  horses  in  the  centre. 

We  did  so,  and  it  was  well  we  did,  for 
never  was  a  more  furious  charge  than  the 
creatures  made  upon  us  in  the  place.  They 
came  on  us  with  a  growling  kind  of  a  noise, 
and  mounted  the  piece  of  timber,  which,  as 
I  said,  was  our  breastwork,  as  if  they  were 
only  rushing  upon  tbeir  prey  ;  and  this  fury 
of  theirs  it  seems  was  principally  occasioned 
by  their  seeing  our  horses  behind  us,  which 
was  the  prey  they  aimed  at.  I  ordered  our 
men  to  fire  as  before,  every  other  man ;  and 
they  took  their  aim  so  sure,  that  indeed  they  | 


killed  several  of  the  wolves  at  the  fint 
volley ;  but  there  was  a  necessity  to  keep 
a  continual  firing,  for  they  came  on  like 
devils,  those  behind  poshing  on  those  before. 

When  we  had  fired  our  second  volley  of 
our  fusees,  we  thought  they  stopped  a  little, 
and  I  hoped  they  would  have  gone  off ;  but 
it  was  but  a  moment,  for  others  came  for- 
ward again  :  so  we  fired  two  volleys  of  our 
pistols,  and  I  believe  in  these  four  firings  we 
had  killed  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  them,  and 
lamed  twice  as  many ;  yet  they  came  on 
again. 

I  was  loath  to  spend  our  last  ahot  too 
hastily,  so  I  called  my  servant, — not  my 
man  Friday,  for  he  was  better  employed; 
for,  with  the  greatest  dexterity  imaginable, 
he  had  charged  my  fusee  and  his  own  while 
we  were  engaged ;  but,  as  I  said,  I  called  my 
other  man,  and  giving  him  a  hom  of  powder, 
I  bade  him  lay  a  train  all  along  the  piece  of 
timber,  and  let  it  be  a  large  tnun.  He  did 
so,  and  had  just  time  to  get  away  when  the 
wolves  came  up  to  it,  and  some  were  got 
upon  it,  when  I,  snapping  an  unchaiged 
pistol  close  to  the  powder,  set  it  on  ire. 
Those  that  were  upon  the  timber  were 
scorched  with  it,  and  six  or  seven  of  them 
fell,  or  rather  jumped  in  among  us,  with  the 
force  and  fright  of  the  fire.  We  despatched 
these  in  an  instant,  and  the  rest  were  so 
frighted  with  the  light,  which  the  night,  for 
it  was  now  very  near  dark,  made  more  teni- 
ble,  that  they  drew  back  a  little. 

Upon  which  I  ordered  our  last  pistol  to  be 
fired  off  in  one  volley,  and  after  that  we 
gave  a  shout  Upon  this  the  wolves  tamed 
tail^  and  we  sallied  immediately  upon  near 
twenty  lame  ones,  which  we  found  strog^ing 
on  the  ground,  and  fell  a  cutting  them  with 
our  swords ;  which  answered  our  expectation, 
for  the  crying  and  howling  they  made  was 
better  understood  by  their  fellows,  so  that 
they  all  fled  and  left  us. 

We  had,  first  and  last,  killed  about  three- 
score of  them  ;  and,  had  it  been  daylight,  we 
had  killed  many  more.  The  field  of  battle 
being  thus  cleared,  we  made  forward  again  i 
for  we  had  still  near  a  league  to  go.  We 
heard  the  ravenous  creatures  howl  and  yell 
in  the  woods,  as  we  went,  several  times,  and 
sometimes  we  fancied  we  saw  some  of  them ; 
but  the  snow  dazzling  our  eyes,  we  were  not 
certain  :  so  in  about  an  hour  we  came  to  the 
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town  where  we  were  to  lodge,  which  we 
foond  in  a  terrible  fright,  and  all  in  arms  ; 
for  it  seems  that,  the  night  before,  the  wolves 
snd  some  bears  had  broken  into  the  village 
in  the  night,  and  put  them  in  a  terrible 
fid^^  and  they  were  obliged  to  keep  guard 
ni^t  and  daj,  but  especially  in  the  night, 
to  preserve  their  cattle,  and  indeed  their 
people. 

The  next  morning  our  guide  was  so  ill, 
and  his  limbs  swelled  with  the  rankling  of 
his  two  wounds,  that  he  could  go  no  farther ; 
80  we  were  obliged  to  take  a  new  guide  there, 
and  go  to  Toulouse,  where  we  found  a  warm 
Ghmate,  a  fruitful,  pleasant  country,  and  no 
mow,  no  wolves,  nor  anything  like  them. 
Bat  when  we  told  our  story  at  Toulouse, 
they  told  us  it  was  nothing  but  what  was 
oidinaiy  in  the  great  forest  at  the  foot  of  the 
moontidns,  especially  when  the  snow  lay  on 
the  ground.  But  they  inquired  much  what 
kind  of  a  guide  we  had  gotten  that  would 
venture  to  bring  us  that  way  in  such  a  severe 
season ;  and  told  us  it  was  very  much  we 
were  not  all  devoured.  When  we  told  them 
how  we  placed  ourselves,  and  the  horses  in 
the  middle,  they  blamed  us  exceedingly,  and 
told  us  it  was  fifty  to  one  but  we  had  been 
all  destroyed ;  for  it  was  the  sight  of  the 
horses  which  made  the  wolves  so  furious, 
seeing  their  prey ;  and  that  at  other  times 
they  are  really  a&aid  of  a  gun ;  but  the  be- 
ing excessive  hungry,  and  raging  on  that  ac- 
count, the  eagerness  to  come  at  the  horses 
had  inade  them  senseless  of  danger;  and 
that  if  we  had  not  by  the  continued  fire,  and 
at  last  by  the  stntagem  of  the  train  of  pow- 
der, mastered  them,  it  had  been  great  odds 
but  that  we  had  been  torn  to  pieces ;  whereas, 
had  we  been  content  to  have  sat  still  on 
honeback,  and  fired  as  horsemen,  they  would 
not  have  taken  the  horses  for  so  much  their 
own,  when  men  were  on  their  backs,  as  oth- 
erwise :  and  withal  they  told,  that  at  last,  if 
we  had  stood  all  together,  and  left  our  horses, 
they  would  have  been  so  eager  to  have  de- 
vooied  them,  that  we  might  have  come  ofi 
safe,  especially  having  our  fire-arms  in  our 
hands,  and  being  so  many  in  number. 

For  my  part,  I  was  never  so  sensible  of 
danger  in  my  life ;  for  seeing  above  three 
hnndred  devils  come  roaring  and  open- 
mouthed  to  devour  us,  and  having  nothing 
toshelter  ua  or  retreat  to,  I  gave  myself  over 


for  lost ;  and  as  it  was,  I  believe  I  shall 
never  care  to  cross  those  mountains  again. 
I  think  I  would  much  rather  go  a  thousand 
leagues  by  sea,  though  I  were  sure  to  meet 
with  a  storm  once  a  week. 

I  have  nothing  uncommon  to  take  notice 
of  in  my  passage  through  France,  nothing 
but  what  other  travellers  have  given  an  ac- 
count of  with  much  more  advantage  than  I 
can.  I  travelled  from  Toulouse  to  Paris, 
and,  without  any  considerable  stay,  came  to 
Calais,  and  landed  safe  at  Dover,  the  14th  of 
January,  after  having  had  a  severe  cold  sea- 
son to  travel  in. 

I  was  now  come  to  the  centre  of  my 
travels,  and  had  in  a  little  time  all  my  new 
discovered  estate  safe  about  me,  the  bills  of 
exchange  which  I  brought  with  me  having 
been  very  currently  paid. 

My  principal  guide  and  privy  counsellor 
was  my  good  ancient  widow,  who,  in  grati- 
tude for  the  money  I  had  sent  her,  thought 
no  pains  too  much  or  care  too  great  to  em- 
ploy for  me ;  and  I  trusted  her  so  entirely 
wiUi  everything  that  I  was  perfectly  easy  as 
to  the  security  of  my  effects  ;  and  indeed  I 
was  very  happy  from  my  beginning,  and  now 
to  the  end,  in  the  unspotted  integrity  of  this 
good  gentlewoman. 

And  now  I  began  to  think  of  leaving  my 
effects  with  this  woman^  and  setting  out  for 
Lisbon,  and  so  to  the  Brazils.  But  now  an- 
other scruple  came  in  my  way,  and  that  was 
religion ;  for  as  I  had  entertained  some 
doubts  about  the  Roman  religion,  even  while 
I  was  abroad,  especially  in  my  state  of  soli- 
tude, so  I  knew  there  was  no  going  to  the 
Brarils  for  me,  much  less  going  to  settle 
there,  unless  I  resolved  to  embrace  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  without  any  reserve  ; 
unless,  on  the  other  hand,  I  resolved  to  be  a 
sacrifice  to  my  principles,  be  a  martyr  for  re- 
ligion, and  die  in  the  Inquisition.  So  I  re- 
solved to  stay  at  home,  and  if  I  could  find 
means  for  it,  to  dispose  of  my  plantation. 

To  this  purpose  I  wrote  to  my  old  friend 
at  Lisbon,  who  in  return  gave  me  notice  that 
he  could  easily  dispose  of  it  there,  but  that 
if  I  thought  fit  to  give  him  leave  to  offer  it 
in  my  name  to  the  two  merchants,  the  sur- 
vivors of  my  trustees,  who  lived  in  the  Bra- 
zils, who  must  fully  understand  the  value  of 
it,  who  lived  just  upon  the  spot,  and  who  I 
knew  were  very  rich,  so  that  he  believed 
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they  would  be  fond  of  ba3ring  it,  he  did  not 
doubt  but  I  should  make  4,000  or  5,000  pieces 
of  eight  the  more  of  it. 

Accotdingly  I  agreed,  gave  him  order  to 
offer  it  to  them,  and  he  did  so  ;  and  in  about 
eight  months  more,  the  ship  being  then  re- 
turned, he  sent  me  an  account  that  thej  had 
accepted  the  offer,  and  had  remitted  33,000 
pieces  of  eight  to  a  correspondent  of  theirs 
at  Lisbon  to  pay  for  it 

In  return,  I  signed  the  instrument  of  sale 
in  the  form  which  they  sent  from  Lisbon, 
and  sent  it  to  my  old  man,  who  sent  me  bills 
of  exchange  for  32,800  pieces  of  eight  to  me 
for  the  estate  ;  reserving  the  pa3rment  of  100 
moidores  a  year  to  him,  the  old  man,  during 
his  life,  and  50  moidores  afterwards  to  his 
son  for  his  life,  which  I  had  promised  them, 
which  the  plantation  was  to  make  good  as  a 
rent-charge.  And  thus  I  have  given  the 
first  part  of  a  life  of  fortune  and  adventure, 
a  life  of  Providence's  checker-work,  and  of  a 
variety  which  the  world  will  seldom  be  able 
to  show  the  like  of.  Beginning  foolishly, 
but  closing  much  more  happily  than  any  part 
of  it  ever  gave  me  leave  so  tauch  as  to  hope 
for. 

Any  one  would  think  that  in  this  state  of 
complicated  good  fortune  I  was  past  running 
any  more  hazards  ;  and  so  indeed  I  had  been, 
if  other  circumstances  had  concurred  ;.  but  I 
was  inured  to  a  wandering  life,  had  no  family, 
not  many  relations,  nor,  however  rich,  had  I 
contracted  much  acquaintance  ;  and  though 
I  had  sold  my  estate  'in  the  Brazils,  yet  I 
could  not  keep  the  country  out  of  my  head, 
and  had  a  great  mind  to  be  rxpon  the  wing 
again  ;  especially  I  could  not  resist  the  strong 
inclination  I  had  to  see  my  island,  and  to 
know  if  the  poor  Spaniards  were  in  being 
there,  and  how  the  rogues  I  left  there  had 
used  them. 

My  true  friend  the  widow  earnestly  dis- 
suaded me  from  it,  and  so  far  prevailed  with 
me  that  for  almost  seven  years  she  prevented 
my  running  abroad ;  during  which  time  I 
took  my  two  nephews,  the  children  of  one 
of  my  brothers,  into  my  care.  The  eldest, 
having  something  of  his  own,  I  bred  up  as  a 
gentleman,  and  gave  him  a  settlement  of 
some  addition  to  his  estate  after  my  decease. 
The  other  I  put  out  to  a  captain  of  a  ship  ; 
cand  after  five  years,  finding  him  a  sensible, 
lK)ld,  enterprising  young  fellow,  I  put  him 


into  a  good  ship,  and  sent  him  to  sea.  And 
this  young  fellow  afterwards  drew  me  in,  as 
old  as  I  was,  to  further  adventures  myself. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  in  part  settled  myself 
here  ;  for,  first  of  all,  I  married,  and  that  not 
either  to  my  disadvantage  or  dissatisfiiction, 
and  had  three  children,  two  sons  and  one 
daughter.  But  my  wife  dying,  and  my 
nephew  coming  home  with  good  success 
from  a  voyage  to  Spain,  my  inclination  to  go 
abroad  and  his  importunity  prevailed,  and 
engaged  me  to  go  in  his  ship  as  a  private 
trader  to  the  East  Indies.  This  was  in  the 
year  1694. 

In  this  voyage  I  visited  my  new  colony  in 
the  island,  saw  my  successors  the  Spaniards, 
had  the  whole  story  of  their  lives,  and  of 
the  villains  I  left  there ;  how  at  first  they 
insulted  the  poor  Spaniards ;  how  they  after- 
wards agreed,  disagreed,  united,  separated  ; 
and  how  at  last  the  Spaniards  were  obliged 
to  use  violence  with  them  ;  how  they  were 
subjected  to  the  Spaniards ;  how  honestly 
the  Spaniards  used  them,  —  a  history,  if  it 
were  entered  into,  as  full  of  variety  and 
wonderful  accidents  as  my  own  part ;  particu- 
larly also  as  to  their  battles  with  the  Garib- 
beans  who  landed  several  times  upon  the 
island ;  and  as  to  the  improvement  they 
made  upon  the  island  itself ;  and  how  five  of 
them  made  an  attempt  upon  the  mainland, 
and  brought  away  eleven  men  and  five  wo- 
men prisoners,  by  which,  at  my  coming,  I 
found  about  twenty  young  children  on  the 
island. 

Here  I  stayed  about  twenty  days,  left  them 
supplies  of  all  necessary  things  and  particu- 
larly of  arms,  powder,  shot,  clothes,  tools, 
and  two  workmen  which  I  brought  firom 
England  with  me,  namely,  a  carpenter  and  a 
smith. 

Besides  this,  I  shared  the  island  into  parts 
with  them,  reserved  to  myself  the  property 
of  the  whole,  but  gave  them  such  parts  re- 
spectively as  they  agreed  on ;  and  havini? 
settled  idl  things  with  them,  and  engaged 
them  not  to  leave  the  place,  I  left  them 
there. 

From  thence  I  touched  at  the  Brazils, 
from  whence  I  sent  a  bark,  which  I  bought 
there,  with  more  people  to  the  island  ;  and 
in  it,  besides  other  supplies,  I  sent  seven 
women,  being  such  as  I  found  proper  for  ser- 
vice, or  for  wives  to  such  as  would  take 
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them.  As  to  the  Englishmen,  I  promised 
them  to  send  them  some  women  from  Eng- 
land, with  a  good  cai^^o  of  necessaries,  if 
they  would  applj  themselves  to  planting ; 
which  I  afterwazds  performed.  And  the 
fellows  proved  very  honest  and  diligent  after 
they  were  mastered,  and  had  their  properties 
set  apart  for  them.  I  sent  them  also  from 
the  BrazilB  five  cows,  three  of  them  being 
big  with  calf,  some  sheep,  and  some  hogs, 
which,  when  I  came  again,  were  considerably 
increased. 
Bat  all  tbeae  thingsf^witb  an  account  bow 


three  hundred  Caribbees  came  and  invaded 
them  and  ruined  their  plantations,  and  how 
they  fought  with  that  whole  number  twice, 
and  were  at  first  defeated  and  three  of  them 
killed  ;  but  at  last  a  storm  destroying  their 
enemies'  canoes,  they  famished  or  destroyed 
almoet  all  the  rest*  and  renewed  and  re- 
covered the  possession  of  their  plantation, 
and  still  lived  upon  the  island : 

AU  these  things,  with  some  very  surprising 
incidents  in  some  new  adventures  of  my 
own,  for  ten  years  more,  I  may  perhaps  give 
a  further  account  of  hereafter. 
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THE  FUBTHER  ADVENTUEES  : 


or 


EoBiNSON  Crusoe. 


THAT  liomelj  proverb  used  on  so  many 
occasLona  in  England,  namely,  that 
**  What  ia  bred  in  the  bone  will  not  go 
oat  of  the  flesh,"  was  never  more  verified  than 
in  the  story  of  my  life.  Any  one  would  think 
that  after  thirty-five  years'  affliction  and  a  va- 
riety of  unhappy  circmnstances,  which  few 
men,  if  any,  ever  went  through  before,  and 
after  near  seven  years  of  peace  and  enjoyment 
in  the  fulness  of  all  things,  grown  old,  and 
when,  if  ever,  it  might  be  allowed  me  to 
have  had  experience  of  every  state  of  middle 
life,  and  to  know  which  was  most  adapted 
to  make  a  man  completely  happy,  —  I  say, 
after  all  this,  any  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  native  propensity  to  rambling,  which 
I  gave  an  account  of  in  my  first  setting  out 
into  tbe  world  to  have  been  so  predominant 
In  my  thoughts,  should  be  worn  out,  the 
volatile  part  be  fully  evacuated,  or  at  least 
condensed,  and  I  might  at  sixty-one  years 
of  age  have  been  a  little  inclined  to  stay  at 
home,  and  have  done  venturing  life  and 
fortone  any  more. 

Kay,  further,  the  common  motive  of  for- 
eign adventures  was  taken  away  in  me  ;  for 
I  had  no  fortune  to  make,  I  had  nothing  to 
seek.  If  I  had  gained  ten  thousand  pound, 
I  liad  been  no  richer;  for  I  had  already 
sufficient  for  me  and  for  those  I  had  to 
leave  it  to :  and  that  I  had  was  visibly  in- 
creaaing ;  for,  having  no  great  family,  I  could 
not  spend  the  income  of  what  I  had,  unless 
I  would  set  up  for  an  expensive  way  of 
living,  such  as  a  great  family,  servants, 
equipage,  gayety,  and  the  like,  which  were 
tJdngs  I  had  no  notion  of,  or  inclination 
to ;  so  that  I  had  nothing  indeed  to  do 
bat  to  sit  still,  and  fully  enjoy  what  I  had 


got,  and  see  it  increase  daily  upon  my 
hands. 

Tet  all  these  things  had  no  effect  upon 
me,  or  at  least  not  enough  to  resist  the 
strong  inclination  I  had  to  go  abroad  again, 
which  hung  about  me  like  a  chronical  dis- 
temper ;  particularly,  the  desire  of  seeing 
my  new  plantation  in  the  island,  and  the 
colony  I  left  there,  ran  in  my  head  continu- 
ally. I  dreamed  of  it  all  night,  and  my 
imagination  ran  upon  it  all  day;  it  was 
uppermost  in  all  my  thoughts,  and  my  fancy 
worked  so  steadily  and  strongly  upon  it, 
that  I  talked  of  it  in  my  sleep.  In  short, 
nothing  could  remove  it  out  of  my  mind ; 
it  even  broke  so  violently  into  all  my  dis- 
courses, that  it  made  my  conversation  tire- 
some :  for  I  could  talk  of  nothing  else  ;  all 
my  discourse  ran  into  it,  even  to  imperti- 
nence, and  I  saw  it  myself. 

I  have  often  heard  persons  of  good  judg- 
ment say  that  all  the  stir  people  make  in 
the  world  about  ghosts  and  apparitions  is 
owing  to  the  strength  of  imagination  and 
the  powerful  operation  of  fancy  in  their 
minds ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
spirit  appearing,  or  a  ghost  walking,  and  the 
like  :  that  people's  poring  affectionately  upon 
the  past  conversation  of  their  deceased 
friends  so  r^dizes  it  to  them,  that  they  are 
capable  of  fancying,  upon  some  extraordinary 
circumstances,  that  they  see  them,  talk  to 
them,  and  are  answered  by  them  ;  when,  in 
truth,  there  is  nothing  but  shadow  and  va- 
por in  the  thing,  and  they  really  know  noth- 
ing of  the  matter. 

For  my  part,  I  know  not  to  this  hour 
whether  there  are  any  such  things  as  real 
apparitions,  spectres,  or  walking  of  people 
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after  they  are  dead  ;  or  whether  there  is 
anything  in  the  stories  thej  tell  us  of  that 
kind  more  than  the  product  of  vapors,  sick 
minds,  and  wandering  fancies ;  but  this  I 
know,  that  my  imcigination  Worked  up  to 
such  a  height,  and  brought  me  into  such 
ecstasies  of  vapors,  or  what  else  I  may  call 
it,  that  I  actually  supposed  myself  often- 
times upon  the  spot,  at  my  old  castle  behind 
the  trees;  saw  my  old  Spaniard,  Friday's 
father,  and  the  reprobate  sailors  I  left  upon 
the  island ;  nay,  I  fancied  I  talked  with 
them,  and  looked  at  them  so  steadily,  though 
I  was  broad  awake,  as  at  persons  just  before 
me  ;  and  this  I  did  till  I  often  frighted  my- 
self with  the  images  my  fancy  represented  to 
me.  One  time  in  my  sleep  I  had  the  villany 
of  the  three  pirate  sailors  so  lively  related 
to  me  by  the  first  Spaniard  and  Friday's 
father,  that  it  was  surprising.  They  told 
me  how  they  barbarously  attempted  to  mur- 
der all  the  Spaniards,  and  that  they  set  fire 
ixPike  provisions  they  had  laid  up,  on  pur- 
pose to  distress  and  starve  them  ;  things  that 
I  had  never  heard  of^  and  that  indeed  were 
never  all  of  them  true  in  fiEtct.  But  it  was 
so  warm  in  my  imagination,  and  so  realized 
to  me,  that  to  the  hour  I  saw  them  I  could 
not  be  persuaded  but  that  it  was  or  would 
be  true ;  also  how  I  resented  it,  when  the 
Spaniard  complained  to  me,  and  how  I 
brought  them  to  justice,  tried  them  before 
me,  and  ordered  them  all  three  to  be  hanged. 
What  there  was  really  in  this  shall  be  seen 
in  its  place ;  for  however  I  came  to  form 
such  things  in  my  dream,  and  what  secret 
converse  of  spirits  injected  it,  yet  there  was 
vexy  much  of  it  true.  I  say,  I  own  that 
this  dream  had  nothing  in  it  literally  and 
specifically  true ;  but  the  general  part  was 
so  true,  the  base,  vOlanous  behavior  of  these 
three  hardened  rogues  was  such,  and  had 
been  so  much  worse  than  all  I  can  describe, 
that  the  dream  had  too  much  similitude  of 
the  fact ;  and  as  I  would  afterwards  have  pun- 
ished them  severely,  so  if  I  had  hanged  them 
all  I  had  been  much  in  the  right,  and  should 
have  been  justifiable  both  by  the  laws  of 
God  and  man. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  In  this  kind 
of  temper  I  had  lived  some  years  ;  I  had 
no  enjoyment  of  my  life,  no  pleasant  hours, 
no  agreeable  diversion,  but  what  had  some- 
thing or  other  of  this  in  it ;  so  that  my  wife. 


who  saw  my  mind  so  wholly  bent  upon  it, 
told  me  very  seriously  one  night  that  she 
believed  there  was  some  secret  powerful 
impulse  of  Providence  upon  me  which  had 
determined  me  to  go  thither  again ;  and 
that  she  found  nothing  hindered  my  going 
but  my  being  engaged  to  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren. She  told  me  that  it  was  true  she 
could  not  think  of  parting  with  me,  but 
as  she  was  assured  that  if  she  was  dead 
it  would  be  the  first  thing  I  would  do,  so, 
as  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  thing  was  detei^ 
mined  above,  she  would  not  be  the  only  ob- 
struction ;  for  if  I  thought  fit,  and  resolved  to 
go  —  Here  she  found  me  very  intent  upon 
her  words,  and  that  I  looked  very  earnestly 
at  her,  so  that  it  a  little  disordered  her,  and 
she  stopped.  I  asked  her  why  she  did  not 
go  on,  and  say  out  what  she  was  going  to 
say.  But  I  perceived  her  heart  was  too 
full,  and  some  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 
"  Speak  out,  my  dear,"  said  I ;  **  are  you 
willing  I  should  go?'*  "No,"  says  she, 
very  i^ectiouately,  *'  I  am  far  firom  willing. 
But  if  you  are  resolved  to  go,"  says  she, 
"and  rather  than  I  will  be  the  only  hin- 
drance, I  will  go  with  you  ;  for  though  I 
think  it  a  most  preposterous  thing  for  one 
of  your  years,  and  in  your  condition,  yet 
if  it  must  be,"  said  she,  again  weeping,  '*  I 
won't  leave  you  :  for  if  it  be  of  Heaven, 
you  must  do  it, — there  is  no  resisting  it ; 
and  if  Heaven  makes  it  your  duty  to  go, 
he  will  also  make  it  mine  to  go  with  you, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  me,  that  I  may  not 
obstruct  it" 

This  affectionate  behavior  of  my  wife's 
brought  me  a  little  out  of  the  vapors,  and  I 
began  to  consider  what  I  was  a  doing.  I 
corrected  my  wandering  fancy,  and  began  to 
argue  with  myself  sedately  what  business  I 
had,  after  threescore  years,  and  after  such  a 
life  of  tedious  sufferings  and  disasters,  and 
closed  in  so  happy  and  easy  a  manner,  —  I 
say,  what  business  I  had  to  rush  into  new 
hazards,  and  put  myself  upon  adventures  fit 
only  for  youth  and  poverty  to  run  into  1 

With  those  thoughts,  I  considered  my 
new  engagement,  that  I  had  a  wife,  one 
child  bom,  and  my  wife  then  great  with 
child  of  another  ;  that  I  had  all  the  world 
could  give  me,  and  had  no  need  to  seek 
hazards  for  gain  ;  that  I  was  declining  in 
years,  and  ought  to  think  rather  of  leaving 
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vbat  I  bad  gained  than  of  seeking  to  in- 
oease  it ;  that  as  to  what  my  wife  had 
add,  of  its  being  an  impulse  from  Heaven, 
and  that  it  should  be  my  duty  to  go,  I 
had  no  notion  of  tliat :  so,  after  -  many  of 
these  cogitations,  I  straggled  with  the  power 
of  my  imagination,  reasoned  myself  out  of 
it,  as  I  belieye  people  may  always  do  in 
like  caaes,  if  they  will ;  and,  in  a  word,  I 
conqnered  it ;  composed  myself  with  such 
aigomenta  as  occuned  to  my  thought,  and 
which  my  present  condition  furnished  me 
plentifully  with,  and  particularly,  as  the 
most  effectual  method,  I  resolved  to  divert 
mjself  with  other  things,  and  to  engage  in 
gome  business  that  might  effectually  tie  me 
up  from  any  more  excursions  of  this  kind ; 
for  I  found  that  thing  return  upon  me 
chiefly  when  I  was  idle,  had  nothing  to  do, 
nor  anything  of  moment  immediately  before 
me. 

To  this  purpose,  I  bought  a  little  fana  in 
the  county  of  Bedford,  and  resolved  to  re- 
move myself  thither.  I  had  a  little  con- 
venient house  upon  it ;  and  the  land  about 
it  I  found  was  capable  of  great  improvement, 
and  that  it  was  many  ways  stated  to  my  in- 
dination,  which  delighted  in  cultivating,  man- 
aging, planting,  and  improving  of  land  :  and 
particularly,  being  an  inland  country,  I  was 
removed  from  conversing  among  ships,  sail- 
ora,  and  things  relating  to  the  remote  part  of 
the  world.  In  a  word,  I  went  down  to  my 
fum,  settled  mj  family,  bought  me  plougha, 
harrows,  a  cart,  wagon,  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
and,  setting  seriously  to  work,  became  in 
one  half-year  a  mere  country  gentleman. 
My  thoughts  were  entirely  taken  up  in  man- 
ning my  servants,  cultivating  the  ground, 
endoeing,  planting,  &e.  ;  and  I  lived,  as  I 
thought,  the  meet  agreeable  life  that  Nature 
was  capable  of  directing,  or  that  a  man  al- 
ways bred  to  nusfortunea  was  capable  of  be- 
ing retreated  to. 

I  farmed  upon  my  own  land ;  I  had  no 
Rnt  to  pay,  was  limited  by  no  articles ;  I 
could  pull  up  or  cut  down  as  I  pleased ; 
what  I  planted  was  for  myself,  and  what  I 
improved  was  for  my  family :  and  having 
thus  left  off  the  thoughts  of  wandering,  I 
had  not  the  least  discomfort  in  any  part  of 
hfe,  IB  to  this  world.  Now  I  thought  indeed 
that  I  enjoyed  the  middle  state  of  life  that 
By  father  so  earnestly  recommended  to  me, 


and  lived  a  kind  of  heavenly  life,  something 
like  what  is  described  by  the  poet  upon  the 
subject  of  a  country  life,  — 

"  Free  {h>m  vices,  tree  from  care, 
Age  has  no  pain,  and  youth  no  snare." 

But  in  the  middle  of  all  this  felicity,  one 
blow  from  unforeseen  Providence  imhinged 
me  at  once,  and  not  only  made  a  breach  upon 
me  inevitable  and  incurable,  but  drove  me 
by  its  consequences  into  a  deep  relapse  into 
the  wandering  disposition ;  which,  as  I  may 
say,  being  bom  in  my  very  blood,  soon  re- 
covered its  hold  of  me,  and,  like  the  returns 
of  a  violent  distemper,  came  on  with  an  irre- 
sistible force  upon  me,  so  that  nothing  could 
make  any  more  impression  upon  me.  This 
blow  was  the  loss  of  my  wife. 

It  is  not  my  business  here  to  write  an 
elegy  upon  my  wife,  give  a  character  of  her 
particular  virtues,  and  make  my*  court  to  the 
sex  by  the  flattery  of  a  funeral  sermon.  She 
was,  in  a  few  words,  the  stay  of  all  my  affajrs, 
the  centre  of  all  my  enterprises,  the  engine 
that,  by  her  prudence,  reduced  me  to  that 
happy  compass  I  was  in  from  the  most  ex- 
travagant and  ruinous  project  that  fluttered 
in  my  head,  as  above,  and  did  more  to  guide 
my  rambling  genius  than  a  mother's  tears,  a 
father^s  instructions,  a  friend's  counsel,  or  my 
own  reasoning  powers  could  do.  I  was  hap- 
py in  listening  to  her  tears,  and  in  being 
moved  by  her  entreaties,  and  to  the  last  de- 
gree  desolate  and  dislocated  in  the  world  by 
the  loss  of  her. 

When  she  was  gone,  the  world  looked 
awkwardly  roimd  me.  I  was  as  much  a 
stranger  in  it,  in  my  thoughts,  as  I  was  in 
the  Brazils  when  I  went  ftrst  on  shore  there, 
and  as  much  alone,  except  as  to  the  assistance 
of  servants,  as  I  was  in  my  island.  I  knew 
neither  what  to  do  nor  what  not  to  do.  I 
saw  the  world  busy  round  me,  one  part  la- 
boring for  bread,  and  the  other  part  squan- 
dering in  vile  excesses  or  empty  pleasures ; 
equally  miserable,  because  the  end  they  pro- 
posed still  fled  frt>m  them :  for  the  man  of 
pleasure  every  day  surfeited  of  his  vice,  and 
heaped  up  work  for  sorrow  and  repentance, 
and  the  men  of  labor  spent  their  strength  in 
daily  stragglings  for  bread  to  maintain  the 
vital  strength  they  labored  with  ;  so  living 
in  a  daily  circulation  of  sorrow,  living  but  to 
work,  and  working  but  to  live,  as  if  daily 
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bread  were  the  onlj  end  of  wearisome  life, 
and  a  wearisome  life  the  onlj  occasion  of 
daily  bread. 

This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  life  I  lived  in 
my  kingdom,  the  island,  where  I  suffered  no 
more  com  to  grow  because  I  did  not  want  it, 
and  bred  no  more  goats  because  I  had  no 
more  use  for  them  ;  where  the  money  lay  in 
the  drawer  until  it  grew  mouldy,  and  had 
scarce  the  favor  to  be  looked  upon  in  twenty 
years. 

All  these  things,  had  I  improved  them  as 
I  ought  to  have  done,  and  as  reason  and  re- 
ligion had  dictated  to  me,  would  have  taught 
me  to  search  further  than  human  enjoy- 
ments for  a  full  felicity,  and  that  there  was 
something  which  certainly  was  the  reason 
and  end  of  life  superior  to  all  these  things, 
and  which  was  either  to  be  possessed  or  at 
least  hoped  for  on  this  side  the  grave.  • 

But  my  sage  counsellor  was  gone.  I  was 
like  a  ship  without  a  pilot,  that  could  only 
run  afore  the  wind.  My  thoughts  ran  aU 
away  again  into  the  old  affair  ;  my  head  was 
quite  turned  with  the  whimsies  of  foreign 
adventures ;  and  all  the  pleasant,  innocent 
amusements  of  my  farm  and  my  garden,  my 
cattle  and  my  family,  which  before  entirely 
possessed  me,  were  nothing  to  me,  had  no 
relish,  and  were  like  music  to  one  that  has 
no  ear,  or  food  to  one  that  has  no  taste.  In 
a  word,  I  resolved  to  leave  off  housekeeping, 
let  my  farm,  and  return  to  London  ;  and,  in 
a  few  months  after,  I  did  so. 

When  I  came  to  London,  I  was  still  as  un- 
easy as  I  was  before.  I  had  no  relish  to  the 
place,  no  employment  in  it,  nothing  to  do 
but  to  saunter  about  like  an  idle  person,  of 
whom  it  may  be  said,  he  is  perfectly  useless 
in  Gk)d's  creation,  and  it  is  not  one  farthing 
matter  to  the  rest  of  his  kind  whether  he  be 
dead  or  alive.  Tins  also  was  the  life  which, 
of  all  circumstances  of  life,  was  the  most  my 
aversion,  who  had  been  all  my  days  used  to 
an  active  life ;  and  I  would  often  say  to  my- 
self, *'  A  state  of  idleness  is  the  very  dr^  of 
life**;  and  indeed  I  thought  I  was  much 
more  suitably  employed  when  I  was  twenty- 
six  days  a  making  me  a  deal  board. 

It  was  now  the  banning  of  the  year  1093, 
when  my  nephew,  whom,  as  I  have  observed 
before,  I  had  brought  up  to  the  sea,  and  had 
made  him  commander  of  a  ship,  was  come 
home  from  a  short  voyage  to  BJIboa,  being 


the  first  he  had  made  ;  and  he  came  to  me, 
and  told  me  that  some  merchants  of  his  ac- 
quaintance had  been  proposing  to  him  to  go 
a  voyage  for  them  to  the  East  Indies  and  to 
China  as  private  traders.  ^'  And  now,  uncle,* 
says  he,  *'  if  you  will  go  to  sea  with  me,  1 11 
engage  to  land  you  upon  your  old  habitation 
in  the  island,  for  we  are  to  touch  at  the  Bra- 
zils." 

Nothing  can  be  a  greater  demonstration  of 
a  future  state,  and  of  the  existence  of  an  in- 
visible world,  than  the  concurrence  of  second 
causes  with  the  ideas  of  things  which  we 
form  in  our  minds  perfectly  reserved,  and 
not  communicated  to  any  in  the  world.  •  My 
nephew  knew  nothing  how  far  my  distemper 
of  wandering  was  returned  upon  me,  and  I 
knew  nothing  of  what  he  had  in  his  thoughts 
to  say,  when,  that  very  morning,  before  he 
came  to  me,  I  had,  in  a  great  deal  of  confu- 
sion of  thought,  and  revolving  eveiy  part  of 
my  circumstances  in  my  mind,  come  to  this 
resolution,  namely,  that  I  would  go  to  Lis- 
bon, and  consult  with  my  old  sea-captain, 
and  BO,  if  it  was  rational  and  practicable,  I 
would  go  and  see  the  island  again,  and  see 
what  was  become  of  my  people  there.  I  had 
pleased  myself  with  the  thoughts  of  peopling 
the  place,  and  carrying  inhabitants  from  hence, 
getting  a  patent  for  the  possession,  and  I  know 
not  what ;  when,  in  the  middle  of  all  this,  in 
comes  my  nephew,  as  I  have  said,  with  his 
project  of  carrying  me  thither  in  his  way  to 
the  East  Indies. 

I  paused  awhile  at  his  words,  and,  looking 
steadily  at  him,  *'  What  devil,**  said  I,  "*  sent 
you  of  this  unlucky  errand?"  .  My  nephew 
startled  as  if  he  hsd  been  frighted  at  first ; 
but,  perceiving  I  was  not  much  displeased 
with  the  proposal,  he  recovered  himself.  *'  I 
hope  it  may  not  be  an  unlucky  proposal,  sir, 
says  he ;  ''I  daxe  say  you  would  be  pleased  to 
see  your  new  colony  there,  where  you  once 
reigned  with  more  felicity  than  most  of  your 
brother  monaichs  in  the  world.* 

In  a  word,  the  scheme  hit  so  exactly  with 
my  temper,  that  is  to  say,  the  preposseesion 
I  was  under,  and  of  which  I  have  said  so 
much,  that  I  told  him,  in  a  few  words,  if  he 
agreed  with  the  merchants,  I  would  go  with 
him.  But  I  told  him  I  would  not  promiBe 
to  go  any  farther  than  my  own  island.  *^  Why, 
sir,*  says  he,  "you  don't  want  to  be  left  there 
again,  I  hope?*    ^ Why,* said  I,  ''can  you 
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QOt  take  me  up  again  in  your  retuin  'i'*  He 
told  me  it  could  not  be  poeaible  tliat  the 
merchants  would  allow  him  to  come  that 
vaj  with  a  loaded  ship  of  such  value,  it  be- 
ing a  month's  sail  out  of  his  way,  and  might 
be  three  or  four.  ^  Besides,  sir,  if  I  should 
miacany,"  said  he,  *'and  not  return  at  all, 
then  you  would  be  just  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition you  were  in  before." 

This  was  very  rational ;  but  we  both  found 
oat  a  remedy  for  it,  which  was,  to  carry  a 
framed  sloop  on  board  the  ship,  which,  being 
taken  in  pieces  and  shipped  on  board  the 
ship,  might,  by  the  help  of  some  carpenters 
whom  we  agreed  to  carry  with  us,  be  set  up 
again  in  the  island  and  finished,  fit  to  go  to 
lea,  in  a  few  days. 

1  was  not  long  resolving  ;  for  indeed  the 
importunities  of  my  nephew  joined  in  so 
effectually  with  my  inclination  that  nothing 
could  oppose  me.  On  the  other  hand,  my 
wife  being  dead,  I  had  nobody  concerned 
themselves  so  much  for  me  as  to  persuade  me 
one  way  or  other,  except  my  ancient  good 
friend  the  widow,  who  earnestly  struggled 
with  me  to  consider  my  years,  my  easy  dr- 
comstances,  and  the  needless  hazards  of  a  long 
Toyoge ;  and,  above  all,  my  young  children. 
But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  I  had  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  the  voyage  ;  and  I  told  her 
I  thought  there  was  something  so  uncommon 
m  the  impressions  I  had  upon  my  mind  for 
the  voyage,  that  it  would  be  a  kind  of  resist- 
ing Providence  if  I  should  attempt  to  stay  at 
home ;  after  which  she  ceased  her  expostula- 
tions, and  joined  with  me,  not  only  in  making 
provision  for  my  voyage,  but  also  in  settling 
my  &mily  afHairs  for  my  absence,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  my  children. 

In  order  to  this  I  made  my  will,  and  set- 
tled the  estate  I  had  in  such  a  manner  for  my 
children,  and  placed  in  such  hands,  that  I  was 
perfectly  easy  and  satisfied  they  would  have 
justice  done  them,  whatever  might  befall  me  ; 
and  for  their  education,  I  left  it  wholly  to  my 
widow,  with  a  sufficient  maintenance  to  her- 
self for  her  care ;  all  which  she  richly  de- 
served, for  no  mother  could  have  taken  more 
care  in  their  education,  or  understood  it  bet- 
ter ;  and  as  she  lived  until  I  came  home,  I 
also  lived  to  thank  her  for  it 

My  nephew  was  ready  to  sail  about  the 
beginning  of  January,  16d4-5  ;  and  I  with 
ffiy  man  Friday  went  on  board  in  the  Downs 


the  8th,  having,  besides  that  sloop  which  I 
mentioned  above,  a  very  considerable  cargo  of 
all  kinds  of  necessary  things  for  my  colony, 
which,  if  I  did  not  find  in  good  condition,  I 
resolved  to  leave  so. 

First,  I  carried  with  me  some  servants, 
whom  I  purposed  to  place  there  as  inhabi- 
tants, or  at  least  to  set  on  work  there  upon 
my  own  account  while  I  stayed,  and  either  to 
leave  them  there  or  carry  them  forward  as 
they  should  appear  willing ;  particularly  I 
carried  two  carpenters,  a  smith,  and  a  very 
handy,  ingenious  fellow,  who  was  a  cooper  by 
trade,  but  was  also  a  general  mechanic,  for  he 
was  dexterous  at  making  wheels,  and  hand- 
mills  to  grind  com,  was  a  good  turner  and 
a  good  pot-maker ;  he  also  made  anything 
that  was  proper  to  make  of  earth  or  of  wood  ; 
in  a  word,  we  called  him  our  Jack-of-all- 
trades. 

With  these  I  carried  a  tailor,  who  had 
offered  himself  to  go  passenger  to  the  East 
Indies  with  my  nephew,  but  afterwards  con- 
sented to  stay  on  our  new  plantation,  and 
proved  a  most  necessary  handy  fellow  as 
could  be  desired  in  many  other  businesses 
besides  that  of  his  trade  ;  for,  as  I  observed 
formerly,  necessity  arms  us  for  all  employ- 
ments. 

My  cargo,  as  near  as  I  can  collect,  for  I 
have  not  kept  an  account  of  the  particulars, 
consisted  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  linen,  and 
some  thin  English  stuffs  for  clothing  the 
Spaniards  that  I  expected  to  find  there,  and 
enough  of  them  as,  by  my  calculation,  might 
comfortably  supply  them  for  seven  years.  If 
I  remember  right,  the  materials  I  carried  for 
clothing  them  with  gloves,  hats,  shoes,  stock- 
ings, and  all  such  things  as  they  could  want 
for  wearing,  amounted  to  above  £  200,  includ- 
ing some  beds,  bedding,  and  household  stuff, 
particularly  kitchen  utensils,  with  pots,  ket- 
tles, pewter,  brass,  &c. ;  and  near  £  100  more 
in  iron-work,  nails,  tools  of  every  kind,  sta- 
ples, hooks,  hinges,  and  every  necessary  thing 
I  could  think  of. 

I  carried  also  an  hundred  spare  arms,  mus- 
kets, and  fusees,  besides  some  pistols,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  shot  of  all  sizes,  and  two 
pieces  of  brasc  cannon  ;  and  because  I  knew 
not  what  time  and  what  extremities  I  was 
providing  for,  I  carried  an  hundred  barrels  of 
powder,  besides  swords,  cutlasses,  and  the  iron 
part  of  some  pikes  and  halberds  ;  so  that,  in 
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short,  we  had  a  laige  magazme  of  all  sorts  of 
stores.  And  I  made  1x17  nephew  cany  two 
small  q^uarter-deck  guns  more  than  he  wanted 
for  his  ship,  to  leave  hehind,  if  there  was 
occasion,  that,  when  we  came  there,  we  might 
build  a  fort,  and  man  it  against  all  sorts  of 
enemies ;  and,  indeed,  I  at  first  thought  there 
was  need  enough  for  it  all,  and  much  more, 
if  we  hoped  to  maintain  our  possession  of  the 
island,  as  shall  be  seen  in  the  course  of  that 
stoiy. 

I  had  not  such  bad  luck  in  this  voyage  as  I 
had  been  used  to  meet  with,  and  therefore 
shall  have  the  leas  occasion  to  interrupt  the 
reader,  who  perhaps  may  be  impatient  to 
hear  how  matters  went  with  my  colony ;  yet 
some  odd  accidents,  cross  winds,  and  bad 
weather  happened  on  this  first  setting  out, 
which  made  the  voyage  longer  than  I  ex> 
pected  it  at  first  ;  and  I,  who  had  never 
made  but  one  voyage  (namely,  my  first  voy- 
age to  Guinea)  in  which  I  might  be  said  to 
come  back  again  as  the  voyage  was  at  first 
designed,  began  to  think  the  same  ill  fate 
still  attended  me,  and  that  I  was  bonk  never 
to  be  contented  with  being  on  shore,  and  yet 
to  be  always  unfortunate  at  sea. 

Contrary  winds  first  put  us  to  the  north- 
ward, and  we  were  obliged  to  put  in  at  Oal- 
way  in  Ireland,  where  we  lay  windbound 
two-and-twenty  days.  But  we  had  this  sat- 
isfaction with  the  disaster,  that  provisions 
were  here  exceeding  cheap,  and  in  the  utmost 
plenty  ;  so  that  while  we  lay  here  we  never 
touched  the  ship's  stores,  but  rather  added  to 
them  ;  also  I  took  in  several  live  hogs  and 
two  cows  and  calves,  which  I  resolved,  if  I 
had  a  good  passage,  to  put  on  shore  in  my 
island  ;  but  we  found  occasion  to  dispose 
otherwise  of  them. 

We  set  out  the  6th- February  from  Ire- 
land, and  had  a  very  fair  gale  of  wind  for 
some  days.  As  I  remember,  it  might  be 
about  the  20th  of  February,  in  the  evening, 
late,  when  the  mate,  having  the  watch,  came 
into  the  ^und-house  and  told  us  he  saw  a 
flash  of  fire  and  heard  a  gun  fired  ;  and  while 
he  was  telling  us  of  it,  a  boy  came  in  and  told 
us  the  boatswain  heard  another.  This  made 
us  all  run  out  upon  the  quarter-deck,  where, 
for  a  while,  we  heard  nothing  ;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  we  saw  a  very  great  light,  and  found 
that  there  was  some  veiy  terrible  fire  at  a  dis- 
tance.   Immediately  we  had  recourse  to  our 


reckonings,  in  which  we  all  agreed  that  there 
could  be  no  land  that  way  in  which  the  fire 
showed  itself,  no,  not  for  five  hundred  leagues, 
for  it  appeared  at  west-northwest.  Upon  this 
we  concluded  it  must  be  some  ship  on  fire  at 
sea  ;  and  as,  by  our  hearing  the  noise  of  guns 
just  before,  we  concluded  it  could  not  be  far 
off,  we  stood  directly  towards  it,  and  were 
presently  satisfied  we  should  discover  it, 
because  the  iaither  we  sailed  the  greater  the 
light  appeared,  though  the  weather  being 
hazy,  we  could  not  perceive  an3rt}iing  but 
the  light  for  a  while.  In  about  half  an  hour's 
sailing,  the  wind  being  fair  for  us,  though 
not  much  of  it,  and  the  weather  clearing  up 
a  little,  we  could  plainly  discern  that  it  was 
a  great  ship  on  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  old  sea. 

I  was  most  sensibly  touched  with  thia  dis- 
aster, though  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
persons  engaged  in  it.  I  presently  recol- 
lected my  former  circumstances,  and  in  what 
condition  I  was  in  when  taken  up  by  the 
Portugal  captain ;  and  how  much  more  de- 
plorable the  circumstances  of  the  poor  crea- 
tures belonging  to  this  ship  must  be  if  they 
had  no  other  ship  in  company  with  them. 
Upon  this  I  immediately  ordered  that  five 
guns  should  be  fired,  one  soon  after  another, 
that  if  possible  we  might  give  notice  to  them 
that  there  was  help  for  them  at  hand,  and 
that  they  might  endeavor  to  save  themselves 
in  their  boat ;  for  though  we  could  see  the 
flame  of  the  ship,  yet  they,  it  being  night, 
could  see  nothing  of  us. 

We  lay  by  some  time  upon  this,  only 
driving  as  the  burning  ship  drove,  waiting 
for  daylight ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  to  our 
great  terror,  though  we  had  reason  to  expect 
it,  the  ship  blew  up  in  the  air  ;  and  imme- 
diately, that  is  to  say  in  a  few  minutes,  all 
the  fire  was  out ;  that  is  to  say,  the  rest  of  the 
ship  sunk.  This  was  a  terrible,  and  indeed 
an  afflicting  sight,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor 
men,  who,  I  concluded,  must  be  either  all 
destroyed  in  the  ship,  or  be  in  the  utmost 
distress  in  their  boat  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean,  which  at  present,  by  reason  it  was 
dark,  I  could  not  see.  However,  to  direct 
them  as  well  as  I  could,  I  caused  lights  to 
be  hung  out  in  all  parts  of  the  ship  where 
we  could,  and  which  we  had  lanterns  for, 
and  kept  firing  guns  all  night  long,  letting 
them  Imow  by  this  that  there  was  a  ship 
not  fSar  off. 
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About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  ve 
discovered  the  ship's  boats  by  the  help  of 
our  perspective-ghisses,  and  found  there  were 
two  of  them,  both  thronged  with  people,  and 
deep  in  the  water.  We  perceived  they  rowed, 
the  wind  being  against  them  ;  that  tiiey  saw 
our  ship,  and  did  their  utmost  to  make  us 
see  them. 

We  immediately  spread  our  ancient  to  let 
them  know  we  saw  them,  and  hung  a  wait 
out  as  a  signal  for  them  to  come  on  board, 
and  then  made  more  sail,  standing  directly 
to  them.  In  little  more  than  half  an  hour 
we  came  up  with  them,  and,  in  a  word,  took 
them  all  in,  being  no  less  than  sixty-four 
men,  women,  and  children  ;  for  there  were  a 
great  nuiny  passengers. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  found  it  was  a  French 
merchant  ship  of  three  hundred  tons,  home^ 
ward  bound  from  Quebec,  in  the  river  of 
Canada.  The  master  gave  us  a  long  account 
of  the  distress  of  his  ship ;  how  the  fire  began 
in  the ,  steerage,  by  the  negligence  of  the 
steersman  ;  but,  on  his  crying  out  for  help, 
was,  as  everybody  thought,  entirely  put  out, 
when  they  found  that  some  sparks  of  the 
first  fire  had  gotten  into  some  part  of  the 
ship  so  difficult  to  come  at  that  they  could 
not  effectually  quench  it,  till,  getting  in  be- 
tween the  timbers,  and  within  the  ceiling  of 
the  ship,  it  proceeded  into  the  hold,  and  mas- 
tered all  the  skill  and  all  the  application  they 
were  able  to  exert 

They  had  no  more  to  do  then  but  to  get 
into  their  boats,  which,  to  their  great  com- 
fort, were  pretty  large,  being  their  long-boat, 
and  a  great  shallop,  besides  a  small  skiff, 
which  was  of  no  great  service  to  them  other 
than  to  get  some  fresh  water  and  provisions 
into  her  after  they  had  secured  their  lives 
from  the  fire.  They  had  indeed  small  hope 
of  their  lives  by  getting  into  these  boats  at 
that  distance  firom  any  land,  only,  as  they 
said  well,  that  they  were  escaped  from  the 
fire,  and  had  a  possibility  that  some  ship 
might  happen  to  be  at  sea,  and  might  take 
them  in.  They  hod  sails,  oars,  and  a  com- 
pass, and  were  preparing  to  make  the  best  of 
their  way  back  to  Newfoundland,  the  wind 
blowing  pretty  fair,  for  it  blew  an  easy  gale 
at  southeast  by  east.  They  had  as  much 
provisions  and  water  as,  with  sparing  it  so  as 
to  be  next  door  to  starving,  might  support 
them  about  twelve  days,  in  which,  if  they 


had  no  bad  weather  and  no  contiaiy 
the  captain  said  he  hoped  he  might  get  to  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  might  periiape 
take  some  fish  to  sustain  them  till  they  might 
go  on  shore.  But  there  were  so  many  chances 
against  them  in  all  these  cases,  such  as  storms 
to  overset  and  founder  them,  rains  and  coid 
to  benumb  and  perish  their  limbs,  contiaiy 
winds  to  keep  them  out  and  starve  them,  that 
it  must  have  been  next  to  miraculous  if  they 
had  escaped. 

In  the  midst  of  their  consultations,  every 
one  being  hopeless  and  ready  to  despair,  the 
captain,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  told  me  they 
were  on  a  sudden  surprised  with  the  joy  of 
hearing  a  gun  fire,  and  after  that  four  more. 
These  were  the  five  guns  which  I  caused  to 
be  fired  at  first  seeing  the  light  This  revived 
their  hearts,  and  gave  them  the  notice  which, 
as  above,  I  desired  it  should,  namely,  that 
there  was  a  ship  at  hand  for  their  help. 

It  was  upon  hearing  these  guns  that  they 
took  down  their  masts  and  sails ;  the  sound 
coming  from  the  windward,  they  resolved  to 
lie  by  until  morning.  Some  time  af^  thi% 
hearing  no  more  guns,  they  fired  three 
muskets,  one  a  considerable  while  after 
another ;  but  these,  the  wind  being  con* 
trary,  we  never  heard. 

Some  time  after  that,  again  they  were  still 
more  agreeably  surprised  with  seeing  our 
lights  and  hearing  the  guns,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  I  caused  to  be  fired  all  the  rest  of 
the  night  This  set  them  to  work  with  their 
oars,  to  keep  their  boats  ahead,  at  least,  that 
we  might  the  sooner  come  up  with  them ; 
and  at  last,  to  their  inexpressible  joy,  they 
found  we  saw  them. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  sev- 
eral gestures,  the  strange  ecstasies,  the  variety 
of  postures,  which  these  poor  delivered  people 
ran  into  to  express  the  joy  of  their  souls  at 
so  unexpected  a  deliverance.  Qrief  and  fear 
are  easily  described  ;  sighs,  tears,  groans,  and 
a  very  few  motions  of  the  head  and  hands, 
make  up  the  sum  of  its  variety  ;  but  an 
excess  of  joy,  a  surprise  of  joy,  has  a  thou- 
sand extravagances  in  it  There  were  some 
in  tears  ;  some  raging  and  tearing  themselvea 
as  if  they  had  been  in  the  greatest  agonies  of 
sorrow  ;  some  stark-raving  and  downright 
lunatic  ;  some  ran  about  tiie  ship  stamping 
with  their  feet,  others  vrringing  their  hands  ; 
some  were  dancing,  some  singing  some  laugh- 
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ingy  hko^  crfu^g*  many"  quite  dumb,  not  able 
to  speak  a  word  ;  others  sick  and  vomiting  ; 
others  swooning,  and  ready  to  faint ;  and  a 
few  were  crossing  themselyes,  and  giving 
God  thanks. 

I  wonld  not  wrong  them  neither ;  there 
mijght  be  manj  that  were  thankful  afterward, 
bat  the  passion  was  too  strong  for  them  at 
fint,  and  thej  were  not  able  to  master  it ; 
they  weie  thrown  into  ecstasies  and  a  kind  of 
frenzy,  and  it  was  but  a  very  few  that  were 
eompoeed  and  serious  in  their  joy. 

Perhaps  the  case  may  have  some  addition 
to  it  from  the  particular  circumstance  of  that 
nation  they  belonged  to,  I  mean  the  French, 
vhose  temper  is  allowed  to  be  more  volatile, 
more  passionate,  and  more  sprightly,  and 
tbdr  spirits  more  fluid  than  in  other  nations. 
I  am  not  philosopher  enough  to  determine 
the  cause ;  but  nothing  I  had  ever  seen 
before  came  up  to  it.  The  ecstasies  poor 
fridxy,  my  trusty  savage,  was  in,  when  he 
foond  his  &ther  in  the  boat,  came  the  nearest 
to  it ;  and  the  surprise  of  the  master  and  his 
tvo  companions,  whom  I  delivered  from  the 
viOainfl  that  set  them  on  shore  in  the  island, 
eame  a  little  way  towards  it ;  but  nothing 
was  to  compare  to  this,  either  that  I  saw  in 
Friday,  or  anywhere  else  in  my  life. 

It  is  further  observable,  that  these  extrav- 
igBnces  did  not  show  themselves  in  that 
different  manner  I  have  mentioned  in  differ- 
ent persons  only,  but  all  the  variety  would 
appear  in  a  short  succession  of  moments  in 
one  and  the  same  person.  A  man  that  we 
saw  this  minute  dumb,  and,  as  it  were, 
itopid  and  confounded,  should  the  next 
nunute  be  dancing  and  hallooing  like  an 
antic ;  and  the  next  moment  be  tearing  his 
hair,  or  pulling  his  clothes  to  pieces  and 
stamping  them  under  his  feet,  like  a  mad- 
man; and  a  few  moments  after  that  we 
ahould  have  him  all  in  tears,  then  sick,  then 
swooning ;  and  had  not  immediate  help  been 
Jttd,  woold  in  a  few  moments  more  have 
hcen  dead.  And  thus  it  was,  not  with  one 
w  two,  Of  ten  or  twenty,  but  with  the  great- 
^psrt  of  them  ;  and,  if  I  remember  right, 
«ff  nnrgeon  was  obliged  to  let  about  thirty  of 
them  blood. 

"^i^en  were  two  priests  among  them,  one 
an  old  man,  and  the  other  a  young  man  ; 
ttid.that  which  was  strangest  was  that  the 
oldest  man  was  the  worst.    As  soon  as  he  set 
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his  foot  on  board  our  ship,  and  sltw  himself 
safe,  he  dropped  down  stone-dead,  not  the 
least  sign  of  life  could  be  perceived  in  him. 
Our  surgeon  immediately  applied  proper 
remedies  to  recover  him,  and  was  the  only 
man  in  the  ship  that  believed  he  was  not 
dead.  At  length  he  opened  a  vein  in  his 
arm,  having  first  chafed  and  rubbed  the  part 
so  as  to  warm  it  as  much  as  possible.  Upon 
this,  the  blood,  which  only  dropped  at  first, 
flowed  something  freely ;  in  three  minutes 
after  the  man  opened  his  eyes ;  and  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  that,  he  spoke, 
grew  better,  and  in  a  little  time  quite  well. 
After  the  blood  was  stopped,  he  walked 
about  and  told  us  he  was  perfectly  well, 
took  a  dram  of  cordial  whic}i  the  surgeon 
gave  him,  and  was  what  we  called  come  to 
hiniself.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after, 
they  came  running  into  the  cabin  to  the 
surgeon,  who  was  bleeding  a  Frenchwoman 
that  had  fainted,  and  told  him  the  priest  was 
gone  stark  mad.  It  seems  he  had  begun  to 
revolve  the  change  of  his  circumstance,  and 
again  this  put  him  into  an  ecstasy  of  joy  ; 
his  spirits  whirled  about  faster  than  the 
vessels  could  convey  them,  the  blood  grew 
hot  and  feverish,  and  the  man  was  as  fit  for 
Bedlam  as  any  creature  that  ever  was  in  it. 
The  surgeon  would  not  bleed  him  again  in 
that  condition,  but  gave  him  something  to 
doze  and  put  him  to  sleep,  which  after  some 
time  operated  upon  him,  and  he  waked  the 
next  morning  perfectly  composed  and  welL 

The  younger  priest  behaved  with  great 
command  of  his  passions,  and  was  really  an 
example  of  a  serious,  well-governed  mind. 
At  his  first  coming  on  board  the  ship,  he 
threw  himself  flat  on  his  face,  prostrating 
himself  in  thankfulness  for  his  deliverance  : 
in  which  I  unhappily  and  unseasonably  dis- 
turbed him,  really  thinking  he  had  been  in  a 
swoon ;  but  he  spake  calmly,  thanked  me, 
told  me  he  was  giving  God  thanks  for  his 
deliverance,  and  begged  me  to  leave  him  a 
few  moments,  and  that  next  to  his  Maker  he 
would  give  me  thanks  also. 

I  was  heartily  sorry  that  I  disturbed  him, 
and  not  only  left  him,  but  kept  others  from 
interrupting  him  also.  He  continued  in  that 
posture  about  three  minutes,  or  little  more, 
after  I  left  him,  then  came  to  me,  a?  he  had 
said  he  would,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
seriousness  and  affection,  but  with  tears  in.> 
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his  eyes,  thanked  me  that  had,  tinder  God, 
given  him  and  so  many  miserable  creatures 
their  lives.  I  told  him  I  had  no  room  to 
move  him  to  thank  God  for  it,  rather  than 
me  ;  bdt  I  added,  that  it  was  nothing  but 
what  reason  and  humanity  dictated  to  all 
men,  and  that  we  had  as  much  reason  as  he 
to  give  thanks  to  God,  who  had  blessed  us  so 
far  as  to  make  us  the  instruments  of  his 
mercy  to  so  many  of  his  creatures. 

After  this,  the  young  priest  applied  himself 
to  his  country-folks;  labored  to  compose 
them,  persuaded,  entreated,  argued,  reasoned 
with  them,  and  did  his  utmost  to  keep  them 
within  the  exercise  of  their  reason ;  and  with 
some  he  had  success,  though  others  were 
for  a  time  out  of  all  government  of  them- 
selves. 

I  cannot  help  committing  this  to  writing, 
as  perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  those  into 
whose  hands  it  may  fall,  for  the  guiding 
themselves  in  all  the  extravagances  of  their 
passion ;  for  if  an  excess  of  joy  can  carry 
men  out  to  such  a  length  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  reason,  what  will  not  the  extravagances 
of  anger,  rage,  and  a  provoked  mind  carry  us 
to?  And,  indeed,  here  I  saw  reason  for 
keeping  an  exceeding  watch  over  our  passions 
of  every  kind,  as  well  those  of  joy  and  satis- 
faction, as  those  of  sorrow  and  anger. 

We  were  something  disordered  by  these 
extravagances  among  our  new  guests  for  the 
first  day ;  but  when  they  had  been  retired, 
lodgings  provided  for  them  as  well  as  our 
ship  would  allow,  and  they  had  slept  heartily, 
as  most  of  them  did,  they  were  quite  another 
sort  of  people  the  next  day. 

Nothing  of  good  manners  or  civil  acknowl- 
edgments for  the  kindness  shown  them  was 
wanting ;  the  French,  it  is  known,  are 
naturally  apt  to  exceed  that  way.  The  cap- 
tain and  one  of  the  priests  came  to  me  the 
next  day,  and  desiring  to  speak  with  me  and 
my  nephew  the  commander,  b^an  to  consult 
with  us  what  should  be  done  with  them. 
And  first  they  told  us  that,  as  we  had  saved 
their  lives,  so  all  they  had  was  little  enough 
for  a  return  to  us  for  that  kindness  received. 
The  captain  said  they  had  saved  some  money 
and  some  things  of  value  in  their  boats, 
caught  hastily  up  out  of  the  flames,  and  if 
we  would  accept  it,  they  were  ordered  to 
make  an  oifer  of  it  all  to  us ;  they  only 
desired  to  be  set  on  shore  somewhere  in  our 


way,  where,  if  possible,  they  might  get  pas- 
sage to  France. 

My  nephew  was  for  accepting  their  money 
at  first  word,  and  to  consider  what  to  do 
with  them  afterwards  ;  but  I  overruled  him 
in  that  part,  for  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
set  on  shore  in  a  strange  country ;  and  if  the 
Portugal  captain  that  took  me  up  at  aea 
had  served  me  so,  and  took  all  I  had  for 
my  deliverance,  I  must  have  starved,  or 
have  been  as  much  a  slave  at  the  BraxQs 
as  I  had  been  in  Barbary,  the  mere  being 
sold  to  a  Mohammedan  excepted ;  and  per- 
haps a  Portuguese  is  not  a  much  brtttt 
master  than  a  Turk,  if  not  in  some  cases  a 
much  worse. 

I  therefore  told  the  French  captain  that 
we  had  taken  them  up  in  their  distress,  it 
was  true,  but  that  it  was  our  duty  to  do  so 
as  we  were  fellow-creatures,  and  as  we  would 
desire  to  be  so  delivered  if  we  were  in  the 
like  or  any  other  extremity ;  that  we  had 
done  nothing  for  them  but  what  we  believed 
they  would  have  done  for  us,  if  we  had  been 
in  their  case  and  they  in  ours  ;  but  that  we 
took  them  up  to  save  them,  not  to  plunder 
them  ;  and  it  would  be  a  most  barlnaoitB 
thing  to  take  that  little  from  them  which 
they  had  saved  out  of  the  fire,  and  then  set 
them  on  shore  and  leave  them ;  that  this 
would  be  first  to  save  them  from  deatli  and 
then  to  kill  them  ourselves,  save  tiiem  from 
drowning  and  abandon  them  to  starnng  ; 
and  therefore  I  would  not  let  the  least  thing 
be  taken  from  them.  Af  to  setting  them  on 
shore,  I  told  them  ind^  that  was  an  ex- 
ceeding difficulty  to  us,  for  that  the  ship  was 
bound  to  the  East  Indies,  and  though  we 
were  driven  out  of  our  course  to  the  west- 
ward a  very  great  way,  and  perhaps  were 
directed  by  Heaven  on  purpose  tor  their 
deliverance,  yet  it  was  impossible  for  us 
wilfully  to  change  our  voyage  on  this  pa]>> 
ticular  account,  nor  could  my  nephew,  the 
captain,  answer  it  to  the  freighters,  with 
whom  he  was  under  charter-par^  to  pursue 
his  voyage  by  the  way  of  Brazil ;  and  all  I 
knew  we  could  do  for  them  was  to  put  our- 
selves in  the  way  of  meeting  with  other 
ships,  homeward-bound  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  get  them  passage,  if  possible,  to  England 
or  France. 

The  first  part  of  the  proposal  w»  so 
generous  and  kind,  they  could  not  bat  be 
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veij  tfaankfnl  for  it ;  but  they  were  in  a  very 
gnat  consternation,  especially  the  passengers, 
at  the  notion  of  being  carried  away  to  the 
£ast  Indies ;  and  they  then  entreated  me, 
that  teeing  I  was  driven  so  iiur  to  the  west- 
vird  before  I  met  with  them,  I  would  at 
least  keep  on  the  same  conrse  to  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland,  where  it  was  probable  I 
might  meet  with  some  ship  or  sloop  that 
they  might  hire  to  carry  them  back  to  Cana- 
da, from  whence  they  came. 

I  thought  this  was  but  a  reasonable  request 
<m  their  part,  and  therefore  I  inclined  to 
agree  to  it ;  for,  indeed,  I  considered  that  to 
cany  this  whole  company  to  the  East  Indies 
woidd  not  only  be  an  intolerable  severity 
apon  the  poor  people,  but  would  be  ruining 
our  whole  voyage  by  devouring  all  our 
provisions:  bo  I  thought  it  no  breach  of 
chaiter-pazty,  but  what  an  unforeseen  acci- 
dent made  absolutely  necessary  to  us,  and  in 
which  no  one  could  say  we  were  to  blame  ; 
for  the  laws  of  Qod  and  nature  would  have 
forbid  that  we  should  refuse  to  take  up  two 
hosts  full  of  people  in  such  a  distressed  con- 
dition ;  and  the. nature  of  the  thing,  as  well 
respecting  ourselves  as  the  poor  people, 
obliged  us  to  set  them  on  shore  somewhere 
or  other  for  their  deliverance.  So  I  con- 
sented that  we  should  carry  them  to  New- 
foundland, if  wind  and  weather  would  per- 
mit, and  if  not,  that  I  would  carry  them  to 
llartinico  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  wind  continued  fresh  easterly,  but  the 
weather  pretty  good  ;  and  as  the  winds  had 
continued  in  the  points  between  northeast 
and  80utbeast  a  long  time,  we  missed  several 
opportunities  of  sending  them  to  France ; 
for  we  met  several  ships  bound  to  Europe, 
vhereof  two  were  French,  from  St.  Chris- 
topher's, but  they  had  been  so  long  beating 
up  against  the  wind,  that  they  durst  take  in 
no  passengers  for  fear  of  wanting  provisions 
for  the  voyage,  as  well  for  themselves  as  for 
those  they  should  take  in  ;  so  we  were 
obliged  to  go  on.  It  was  about  a  week  after 
this  that  we  made  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land, where,  to  shorten  my  story,  we  put  all 
our  French  people  on  board  a  bark,  which 
they  hired  at  sea  there,  to  put  them  on  shore, 
and  afterwaad  to  carry  them  to  France,  if 
they  could  get  provisions  to  victual  them- 
selves with.  When  I  say  all  the  French 
ii   i     went  on  shore,  I  should  remember  that  the 
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young  priest  I  spoke  of^  hearing  we  were 
bound  to  the  East  Indies,  desired  to  go  the 
voyi^  with  us,  and  to  be  set  on  shore  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  which  I  readily 
agreed  to,  for  I  wonderfully  liked  the  man, 
and  had  very  good  reason,  as  will  appear 
afterward ;  also  four  of  the  seamen  entered 
themselves  on  our  ship,  and  proved  very 
useful  fellows. 

From  hence  we  directed  our  course  to  the 
West  Indies,  steering  away  south  and  south 
by  east  for  about  twenty  days  together,  some- 
times little  or  no  wind  at  all,  when  we  met 
with  another  subject  for  our  humanity  to  work 
upon,  almost  as  deplorable  as  that  before. 

It  was  in  the  latitude  of  27^  5'  north,  and 
the  19th  day  of  March,  1694-5,  when  we 
espied  a  sail,  our  course  southeast  and  by 
south.  We  soon  perceived  it  was  a  large 
vessel,  and  that  she  bore  up  to  us,  but  could 
not  at  first  know  what  to  make  of  her,  till 
after  condng  a  little  nearer  we  found  she  had 
lost  her  maintop-mast,  foremast,  and  bolt- 
sprit  ;  and  presently  she  fired  a  gun  as  a 
signal  of  distress.  The  weather  was  pretty 
good,  wind  at  north-northwest,  a  fresh  gale  ; 
and  we  soon  came  to  speak  with  her. 

We  found  her  a  ship  of  Bristol,  bound 
home  from  Barbodoes,  but  had  been  blown 
out  of  the  road  at  Barbadoes,  a  few  days 
before  she  was  ready  to  sail  by  a  terrible 
hurricane,  while  the  captain  and  chief  mate 
were  both  gone  on  shore  ;  so  that,  besides 
the  terror  of  the  storm,  they  were  but  in  an 
indifferent  case  for  good  artists  to  bring  the 
ship  home.  They  had  been  already  nine 
weeks  at  sea,  and  had  met  with  another 
terrible  storm  after  the  hurricane  was  over, 
which  had  blown  them  quite  out  of  their 
knowledge  to  the  westward,  and  in  which 
they  lost  their  mast,  as  above.  They  told 
us  they  expected  to  have  seen  the  Bahama 
IslandiB,  but  were  then  driven  away  again  to 
the  southeast  by  a  strong  gale  of  wind  at 
north-northwest,  the  same  that  blew  now  ; 
and  having  no  sails  to  work  the  ship  with 
but  a  main  course,  and  a  kind  of  square  sail 
upon  a  jury  foremast,  which  they  had  set 
up,  they  could  not  lie  near  the  wind,  but 
were  endeavoring  to  stand  away  for  the 
Canaries. 

But  that  which  was  worst  of  all  was,  that 
they  were  almost  starved  for  want  of  pro- 
visions, besides  the  fatigues  they  had  under- 
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gone  ;  their  bread  and  flesh  were  quite  gone, 
they  had  not  one  onnce  left  in  the  ship, 
and  had  had  none  for  eleven  days.  The 
only  relief  they  had  was,  their  wat^  -was  not 
all  spent,  and  they  had  about  half  a  barrel  of 
flour  left ;  they  had  sugar  enough  ;  some 
succades,  or  sweetmeats,  they  had  at  first, 
but  they  were  devoured ;  and  they  had 
seven  casks  of  mm. 

There  was  a  youth  and  his  mother  and  a 
maid-servant  on  board,  who  were  going 
passengers,  and,  thinking  the  ship  was  ready 
to  sail,  unhappily  came  on  board  the  evening 
l)efore  the  hurricane  began  ;  and  having  no 
provisions  of  their  own  left,  they  were  in  a 
more  deplorable  condition  than  the  rest,  for 
the  seamen,  being  reduced  to  such  an  ex- 
treme necessity  themselves,  had  no  compas- 
fldon,  we  may  be  sure,  for  the  poor  passengers, 
and  they  were  indeed  in  a  condition  that 
their  misery  is  very  hard  to  describe. 

I  had,  perhaps,  not  known  this  part,  if  my 
curiosity  had  not  led  me,  the  weather  being 
fair  and  the  wind  abated,  to  go  on  board  the 
ship.  The  second  mate,  who  upon  this  occa- 
sion commanded  the  ship,  had  been  on 
board  our  ship,  and  he  told  me  indeed  they 
had  three  passengers  in  the  great  cabin  that 
were  in  a  deplorable  condition.  ^^Nay," 
says  he,  *'  I-  believe  they  are  dead,  for  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  them  for  above  two  days, 
and  I  was  afraid  to  inquire  after  them,''  said 
he,  ^^  for  I  had  nothing  to  relieve  them  with.'' 

We  immediately  applied  ourselves  to  give 
them  what  relief  we  could  spare  ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  had  so  far  overruled  things  with  my 
nephew,  that  I  would  have  victualled  them, 
though  we  had  gone  away  to  Virginia,  or  any 
part  of  the  coast  of  America,  to  have  sup- 
plied ourselves ;  but  there  was  no  necessity 
for  that. 

But  now  they  were  in  a  new  danger  ;  for 
they  were  a&aid  of  eating  too  much,  even  of 
that  little  we  gave  them.  The  mate,  or 
commander,  brought  six  men  with  him  in 
his  boat,  but  these  poor  wretches  looked 
Hked  skeletons,  and  were  so  weak  they  could 
hardly  sit  to  their  oars.  The  mate  himself 
was  very  ill  and  half  starved  ;  for  he  declared 
he  had  reserved  nothing  irom  the  men,  and 
went  share  and  share  alike  with  them  in 
every  bit  they  ate. 

I  cautioned  him  to  eat  sparingly,  but  set 
meat  before  him  immediately,  and  he  had 


not  eaten  three  mouthfuls  before  he  began 
to  be  sick  and  out  of  order.  So  he  stopped 
awhile,  and  our  surgeon  mixed  him  up 
something  with  some  broth,  which  he  said  to 
him  would  be  both  food  and  physic  ;  and 
aft^r  he  had  taken  it,  he  grew  better.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  forgot  not  the  men ;  I 
ordered  victuals  to  be  given  them,  and  the 
poor  creatures  rather  devoured  than  ate  it 
They  were  so  exceeding  hungry,  that  they 
were  in  a  kind  ravenous,  and  had  no  com- 
mand of  themselves  ;  and  two  of  them  ate 
with  so  much  greediness  that  they  were  in 
danger  of  their  lives  the  next  morning. 

The  sight  of  these  people's  distress  was  very 
moving  to  me,'  and  brought  to  mind  what  I 
had  a  terrible  prospect  of  at  my  first  coming 
on  shore  in  the  island,  where  I  had  neither 
the  least  mouthful  of  food  nor  any  prospect 
of  securing  any,  besides  the  hourly  appre- 
hension I  had  of  being  made  the  food  of 
other  creatures.  But  all  the  while  the  mate 
was  thus  relating  to  me  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  the  ship's  company,  I  could  not 
put  out  of  my  thought  the  story  he  had  told 
me  of  the  three  poor  creatures  in  the  great 
cabin,  namely,  the  mother,  her  son,  and  the 
maid-servant,  whom  he  had  heard  nothing  of 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  whom  he  seemed 
to  confess  they  had  wholly  neglected,  their 
own  extremities  being  so  great ;  by  which  I 
understood  that  they  had  really  given  them 
no  food  at  aD,  and  that  therefore  they  must 
be  perished,  and  be  all  lying  dead,  perhaps, 
on  the  floor  or  deck  of  the  cabin. 

As  I  therefore  kept  the  mate,  whom  we 
then  called  captain,  on  board  with  his  men 
to  refresh  them,  so  I  also  forgot  not  the 
starving  crew  that  were  left  on  board,  but 
ordered  my  own  boat  to  go  on  board  the 
ship,  and  with  my  mate  and  twelve  men  to 
carry  them  a  sack  of  bread  and  four  or  five 
pieces  of  beef  to  boil.  Our  surgeon  charged 
the  men  to  cause  the  meat  to  be  boiled  while 
they  stayed,  and  to  keep  guard  in  the  cook- 
room  to  prevent  the  men  taking  it  to  eat  raw 
or  taking  it  out  of  the  pot  before  it  was  well 
boiled,  and  then  to  give  every  man  but  a 
very  little  at  a  time  ;  and  by  this  caution  he 
preserved  the  men,  who  would  otherwise 
have  killed  themselves  with  that  very  food 
that  was  given  them  on  purpose  to  save  their 
lives. 

At  the  same  time  I  ordered  the  mate  to 
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go  into  the  great  cabin  and  see  what  condi- 
tion the  poor  passengers  were  in,  and  if  they 
were  alive,  to  comfort  them,  and  give  them 
what  re&^hment  was  proper  ;  and  the  sur- 
geon gave  him  a  large  pitdier  with  some  of 
the  prepared  broth  which  he  had  given  the 
mate  that  was  on  board,  and  which  he  did 
not  question  would  restore  them  gradually. 

I  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  but,  as  I 
said  above,  having  a  great  mind  to  see  the 
scene  of  misery  which  I  knew  the  ship  itself 
would  present  me  with  in  a  more  lively  man- 
ner than  I  could  have  it  by  report,  I  took 
the  captain  of  the  ship,  as  we  now  called 
him,  with  me,  and  went  myself  a  little  after 
in  thdrboat 

I  found  the  poor  men  on  board  almost  in 
a  tumult  to  get  the  victuals  out  of  the  boiler 
before  it  was  ready.  But  my  mate  observed 
his  order,  and  kept  a  good  guard  at  the  cook- 
room,  door ;  and  the  man  he  placed  there, 
alter  using  all  possible  persuasion  to  have 
patience,  kept  them  off  by  force.  However, 
he  caused  some  biscuit  cakes  to  be  dipped  in 
the  pot  and  softened  with  the  liquor  of  the 
meat,  which  they  called  brewes,  and  gave 
them  every  one  one  to  stay  their  stomachs, 
and  told  them  it  was  for  their  own  safety 
that  he  was  obliged  to  give  them  but  a  little 
at  a  time.  But  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  and  had 
I  not  come  on  board,  and  their  own  com- 
mander and  officers  with  me,  and  with  good 
words,  and  some  threats  also  of  giving  them 
no  more,  I  believe  they  would  have  broken 
into  the  cook-room  by  force  and  torn  the 
meat  out  of  the  furnace.  For  words  are  in- 
deed of  very  small  force  to  a  hungry  belly. 
However,  we  pacified  them,  and  fed  them 
gradually  and  cautiously  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  next  time  gave  them  more,  and  at 
last  filled  their  bellies,  and  the  men  did  well 
enough. 

But  the  misery  of  the  poor  passengers  in 
the  cabin  was  of  another  nature,  and  far  be- 
yond the  rest ;  for  as  first  the  ship's  company 
had  so  little  for  themselves,  it  was  but  too 
true  that  they  had  at  first  kept  them  very 
low,  and  at  last  totally  neglected  them ;  so 
that  for  six  or  seven  days,  it  might  be  said, 
they  had  really  had  no  food  at  all,  and  for 
several  days  before  very  little.  The  poor 
mother,  who,  as  the  men  reported,  was  a  wo- 
man of  good  sense  and  good  breeding,  had 
spared  all  she  could  get  so  affectionately  for 


her  son,  that  at  last  she  entirely  sank  under 
it.  And  when  the  mate  of  our  ship  went  in, 
she  sat  upon  the  floor  or  deck,  with  her  back 
up  against  the  sides,  between  two  chairs, 
which  were  lashed  fast,  and  her  head  sunk 
in  between  her  shoulders  like  a  coipse,  though 
not  quite  dead.  My  mate  said  tli  he  could 
to  revive  and  encourage  her,  and  with  a  spoon 
put  some  broth  into  her  mouth.  She  opened 
her  lips  and  lifted  up  one  hand,  but  could 
not  speak  ;  yet  she  understood  what  he  said, 
and  made  signs  to  him,  intimating  that  it 
was  too  late  for  her,  but  pointed  to  her  child, 
as  if  she  would  have  said  they  should  take 
care  of  him. 

However,  the  mate,  who  was  exceedingly 
moved  with  the  sight,  endeavored  to  get 
some  of  the  broth  into  her  mouth  ;  and  as  he 
said,  got  two  or  three  spoonfuls  down,  though 
I  question  whether  he  could  be  sure  of  it  or 
not.  But  it  was  too  late,  and  she  died  the 
same  night. 

The  youth,  who  was  preserved  at  the  price 
of  lus  most  affectionate  mother^s  life,  was  not 
so  far  gone,  yet  he  lay  in  a  cabin-bed  as  one 
stretched  out,  with  hardly  any  life  left  in 
him.  He  had  a  piece  of  an  old  glove  in  his 
mouth,  having  eaten  up  the  rest  of  it  How- 
ever, being  young,  and  having  more  strength 
than  his  mother,  the  mate  got  something 
down  his  throat,  and  he  began  sensibly  to  re- 
vive ;  though,  by  giving  him  some  time  after 
but  two  or  three  spoonfuls  extraordinary,  he 
was  very  sick,  and  brought  it  up  again. 

But  the  next  care  was  the  poor  maid.  She 
lay  all  along  upon  the  deck  hard  by  her 
mistress,  and  just  like  one  that  had  fallen- 
down  with  an  apoplexy,  and  struggled  for 
life.  Her  limbs  were  distorted  ;  one  of  her 
hands  was  clasped  round  the  frame  of  a 
chair,  and  she  griped  it  so  hard  that  we 
could  not  easily  make  her  let  go  ;  her  other 
arm  lay  over  her  head  ;  and  her  feet  lay  both 
together  set  fast  against  the  frame  of  the 
cabin  table  ;  in  short,  she  lay  just  like  one 
in  the  last  agonies  of  death,  and  yet  she  was 
alive  too. 

The  poor  creature  was  not  only  starved 
with  hunger  and  terrified  with  the  thoughts 
of  death,  but,  as  the  men  told  us  afterwtuds, 
was  broken-hearted  for  her  mistress,  whom 
she  saw  dying  for  two  or  three  days  before, 
and  whom  she  loved  most  tenderly. 

We  knew  not  what  to  do  with  this  poor 
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girl ;  for  vhen  oar  stxigeon,  who  was  a  man 
of  very  great  knowledge  and  experience,  had 
with  great  application  recovered  her  as  to 
life,  he  had  her  upon  his  hand  as  to  her 
senses,  for  she  was  little  less  than  disbacted 
for  a  considerahle  time  after,  as  shall  appear 
presently. 

Whoever  shall  read  these  memorandums 
must  be  desired  to  consider  that  visits  at  sea 
are  not  like  a  jonm^  into  the  country, 
where  sometimes  people  stay  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  at  a  place.  Our  business  was  to 
relieve  this  distressed  ship's  crew,  but  not  to 
lie  by  for  them  ;  and  though  they  were  will- 
ing to  steer  the  same  course  with  us  for  some 
days,  yet  we  could  carry  no  sail  to  keep  pace 
with  a  ship  that  had  no  masts.  However,  as 
their  captain  begged  of  us  to  help  him  to  set 
up  a  maintop-mast,  and  a  kind  of  a  top- 
mast to  his  jury  foremast,  we  did,  as  it  were, 
lie  by  him  for  three  or  four  days  ;  and  then, 
having  given  him  five  barrels  of  beef  and  a 
barrel  of  pork,  two  hogsheads  of  biscuit,  and 
a  proportion  of  pease,  flour,  and  what  other 
things  we  could  spare,  and  taking  three 
casks  of  sugar,  some  rum,  and  some  pieces  of 
eight  of  them  for  satisfaction,  we  left  them, 
taking  on  board  with  us,  at  their  own  ear- 
nest request,  the  priest,  the  youth,  and  the 
maid,  and  all  their  goods. 

The  young  lad  was  about  seventeen  years 
"of  age,  a  pretty,  well-bred,  modest,  and  sen- 
sible youth,  greatly  dejected  with  the  loss  of 
his  mother,  and,  as  it  seems,  had  lost  his  fa- 
ther but  a  few  months  before  at  Barbadoes. 
He  b^ged  of  the  surgeon  to  speak  to  me  to 
take  him  out  of  the  .ship,  for  he  said  the 
cruel  fellows  had  murdered  his  mother.  And 
indeed  so  they  had,  that  is  to  say,  passively  ; 
for  they  might  have  spared  a  small  suste- 
nance to  the  poor  helpless  widow  that  might 
hove  preserved  her  Hie,  though  it  had  been 
but  just  to  keep  her  alive.  But  htmger 
knows  no  friend,  no  relation,  no  justice,  no 
right ;  and  therefore  is  remorseless,  and  ca- 
pable of  no  compassion. 

The  surgeon  told  him  how  far  we  were  go- 
ing, and  how  it  would  carry  him  away  from 
all  his  friends,  and  put  him,  perhaps,  in  as 
bad  circumstances  almost  as  those  we  found 
him  in  ;  that  is  to  say,  starving  in  the  world. 
He  said  it  mattered  not  whither  he  went,  if 
he  was  but  delivered  from  the  terrible  crew 
he  was  among.    That  the  captain  (by  which 


he  meant  me,  for  he  could  know  nothing  of 
my  nephew)  had  saved  his  life,  and  he  was 
sure  would  not  hurt  him  ;  and  as  for  the 
maid,  he  was  sure,  if  she  come  to  herself,  she 
would  be  *very  thankful  for  it,  let  us  cany 
them  where  we  would.  The  surgeon  repre- 
sented the  case  so  affectionately  to  me  that  I 
yielded,  and  we  took  them  both  on  board 
with  all  their  goods,  except  eleven  hogsheads 
of  sugar,  which  could  not  be  removed  or 
come  at ;  and  as  the  youth  had  a  bill  of  lidd- 
ing for  them,  I  made  his  commander  sign  a 
writing  obliging  himself  to  go,  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  Bristol,  to  one  Mr.  Rogers,  a  mer- 
chant there,  to  whom  the  youth  said  he  was 
related,  and  to  deliver  a  letter  which  I  wrote 
to  him,  and  all  the  goods  he  had  belonging 
to  the  deceased  widow :  which,  I  suppose, 
was  not  done,  for  I  could  never  learn  that 
the  ship  came  to  Bristol,  but  was,  as  is  most 
probable,  lost  at  sea,  being  in  so  disabled  a 
condition  and  so  far  from  any  land,  that 
I  am  of  opinion  the  first  storm  ahe  met 
with  afterwards  she  might  founder  in  the 
sea ;  for  she  was  leaky,  and  had  damage  in 
her  hold  when  we  met  with  her. 

I  was  now  in  the  latitude  of  19*^  32^,  and  ^ 
had  hitherto  had  a  tolerable  voyage  as  to 
weather,  though  at  first  the  winds  had  been 
contrary.  I  shall  trouble  nobody  with  the 
little  incidents  of  wind,  weather,  cuirents, 
Ac,  on  the  rest  of  our  voyage ;  but  shorten- 
ing my  story  for  the  sake  of  what  is  to  follow, 
shall  observe  that  I  came  to  my  old  habitar 
tion,  the  island,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1695. 
It  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that  I  found 
the  place ;  for  as  I  came  to  it  and  went  from 
it  before  on  the  south  and  east  side  of  the 
island,  as  coming  firom  the  BrazUs,  so  now 
coming  in  between  the  main  and  the  island, 
and  having  no  chart  for  the  coast  nor  any 
landmark,  I  did  not  know  it  when  I  saw  it, 
or  know  whether  I  saw  it  or  no. 

We  beat  about  a  great  while,  and  went  on 
shore  on  several  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river  Orinoco,  but  none  for  my  purpose. 
Only  this  I  learned  by  my  coasting  the 
shore,  that  I  was  under  one  great  mistake 
before,  namely,  that  the  continent  which  I 
thought  I  saw  from  the  island  I  lived  in  was 
really  no  continent,  but  a  long  island,  or 
rather  a  ridge  of  islands,  reaching  from  one 
to  the  other  side  of  the  extended  mouth  of 
that  great  river ;  and  that  the  savages  who 
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c^me  to  m J  ialaad  were  not  properi  j  tliose 
vhich  we  call  Caiibbeea,  but  iBluideray  and 
other  barbarians  of  the  same  kind,  who 
inhabited  something  nearer  to  our  aide  than 
thereat 

In  abort,  I  visited  several  of  these  islands 
to  no  poipoee.  Some  I  found  were  inhabited, 
and  some  were  not  On  one  of  them  I  foimd 
some  Spaniards,  and  thought  they  had  lived 
there  ;  but,  speaking  with  them,  I  found  they 
had  a  sloop  lay  in  a  small  creek  hard  by,  and 
they  came  thither  to  make  salt^  and  to  catch 
some  pearl  mussels  if  they  could,  but  that 
they  belonged  to  the  Isle  de  Trinidad,  which 
lay  farther  north,  in  the  latitude  of  ten  and 
eleven  degrees. 

But  at  last,  coasting  from  one  island  to 
another,  sometimes  with  the  ship,  sometimes 
with  the  Frenchman's  shallop,  which  we  had 
found  a  convenient  boat,  and  therefore  kept 
her  with  their  very  good  will,  at  length  I 
came  £ur  on  the  south  side  of  my  island,  and 
I  presently  knew  the  very  countenance  of 
the  place ;  so  I  brought  the  ship  safe  to  an 
anchor  broadside  with  the  little  creek,  where 
was  my  old  habitation. 

Ajs  soon  aa  I  saw  the  place  I  called  for 
Friday,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  he 
wa&  He  looked  about  a  little,  and  presently, 
cls^ping  his  hands,  cried,  ^^  0  yes,  0  there  ! 
O  yea,  O  there  ! "  pointing  to  our  old  habita- 
tian  ;  and  fall  a  dancing  and  capering  like  a 
mad  fellow,  and  I  had  much  ado  to  keep 
him  from  jumping  into  the  sea  to  swim 
ashore  to  the  place. 

**  Well,  Friday,"  says  I,  "  do  you  tbink  we 
shall  find  anybody  here  or  no  1  And  what 
do  yon  think?  shall  we  see  your  father?'' 
The  fellow  stood  mute  as  a  stock  a  good 
while,  but  when  I  named  his  father,  the 
poor  affectionaie  creature  looked  dejected, 
and  I  could  see  the  tears  run  down  his  face 
vciy  plentifully.  "What  is  the  matter, 
Fxidaj  I "  says  L  Are  you  troubled  because 
yon  may  see  your  father  I'*  "  No,  no,"  says 
he,  shaking  his  head  ;  "  no  see  him  more,  no 
evermore  see  again."  '*  Why  so  ? "  said  I  to 
Friday ;  "  how  do  you  know  that  ? "  "  0  no, 
0  no,"  says  Friday  ;  "  he  long  ago  die,  long 
1^;  he  much  old  man."  "Well,  well," 
tud  I,  "  Friday,  you  don't  know ;  but  shdl 
we  see  any  one  else  then  ? "  The  fellow,  it 
stems,  had  better  eyes  than  I,  and  he  points 
just  to  the  hill  above  zny  old  house ;  and 


though  we  lay  half  a  league  off,  he  cries  out, 
"  We  see  !  we  see  !  jga,  we  see  much  men 
there,  and  there,  and  there."  I  looked,  but 
I  could  see  nobody,  no,  not  with  a  perspec- 
tive-glass ;  which  was,  I  suppose,  because  I 
could  not  hit  the  place,  for  the  fellow  was 
right,  as  I  found  upon  inquiry  the  next  day, 
and  there  were  five  .or  six  men  altogether, 
who  stood  to  look  at  the  ship,  not  knowing 
what  to  think  of  us. 

Ajb  soon  as  Friday  had  told  me  he  saw 
people,  I  caused  the  English  ancient  to  be 
spread,  and  fired  three  guns,  to  give  them 
notice  we  were  friends ;  and  in  about  half  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after,  we  perceived  a 
smoke  rise  from  the  side  of  the  creek  :  so  I 
immediately  ordered  a  boat  out,  taking  Fri- 
day with  me,  and  hanging  out  a  white  fla^ 
or  flag  of  truce,  I  went  directly  on  shore, 
taking  with  me  the  young  friar  I  mentioned, 
to  whom  I  had  told  the  whole  story  of 
my  living  there,  and  the  manner  of  it, 
and  every  particular  both  of  myself  and 
those  I  left  there ;  and  who  was  on  that 
account  extremely  desirous  to  go  with  m& 
We  had  besides  about  sixteen  men  veiy  well 
armed,  if  we  had~  found  any  new  guests  there 
which  we  did  not  know  of ;  but  we  had  no 
need  of  weapons. 

As  we  went  on  shore  upon  the  tide  of 
flood,  near  high-water,  we  rowed  directly 
into  the  creek,  and  the  first  man  I  fixed  my 
eye  upon  was  the  Spaniard  whose  life  I  had 
saved,  and  whom  I  knew  by  his  face  per- 
fectly well ;  as  to  his  habit,  I  shall  describe 
it  afterwards.  I  ordered  nobody  to  go  on 
shore  at  first  but  myself,  but  there  was  no 
keeping  Friday  in  the  boat ;  for  the  affec- 
tionate creature  had  spied  his  father  at  a  dis- 
tance, a  good  way  off  of  the  Spaniards,  where 
indeed  I  saw  nothing  of  him ;  and  if  they 
had  not  let  him  go  on  shore,  he  would  have 
jumped  into  the  sea.  He  was  no  sooner  on 
shore  but  he  flew  away  to  his  father  like  an 
arrow  out  of  a  bow.  It  would  have  made 
any  man  have  shed  tears,  in  spite  of  the  firm- 
est resolution,  to  have  seen  the  first  transports 
of  tbis  poor  fellow's  joy  when  he  came  to  his 
father  ;  how  he  embraced  him,  kissed  him, 
stroked  his  face,  took  him  up  in  his  arms, 
set  him  down  upon  a  tree,  and  lay  down  by 
him,  then  stood  and  looked  at  him,  as  any 
one  would  look  at  a  strange  picture,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  together ;  then  lie  down 
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on  th^  ground  and  stroke  hiB  lege,  and  kiai^ 
them,  and  then  get  up  again  and  stare  at 
him  ;  one  woold  have  thought  the  fellow 
bewitched.  But  it  would  have  made  a  dog 
laugh  to  see  how  the  next  day  his  passion 
ran  out  another  way.  In  the  morning  he 
walked  along  the  shore,  to  and  again,  with 
his  father  several  hours,  always  leading  him 
by  the  hand,  as  if  he  had  been  a  lady  ;  and 
every  now  and  then  he  would  come  to  fetch 
something  or  other  for  him  to  the  boat,  either 
a  lump  of  sugar,  or  a  dram,  a  biscuit  cake,  or 
something  or  other  that  was  good.  In  the 
afternoon,  his  frolics  ran  another  way,  for 
then  he  would  set  the  old  man  down  upon 
the  ground,  and  dance  about  him,  and  make 
a  thousand  antic  postures  and  gestures  ;  and 
all  the  while  he  did  this  he  would  be  talk* 
ing  to  him,  and  telling  him  one  story  or  an- 
other of  his  travels,  and  of  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him  abroad,  to  divert  him.  In 
short,  if  the  same  filial  affection  was  to  be 
found  in  Christians  to  their  parents  in  our 
part  of  the  world,  one  would  be  tempted  to 
say  there  would  hardly  have  been  any  need 
of  the  Filth  Commandment 

But  this  is  a  digression.  I  return  to  my 
landing.  It  would  be  endless  to  take  notice 
of  all  the  ceremonies  and  civilities  that  the 
SpaUiards  received  me  with.  The  first  Span- 
iiud,  whom,  as  I  said,  I  knew  very  well,  was 
he  whose  life  I  had  saved.  He  came  towards 
the  boat,  attended  by  one  more  canying  a 
flag  of  truce  also ;  and  he  did  not  only  not 
know  me  at  first,  but  he  had  no  thoughts,  no 
notion,  of  its  being  me  that  was  come,  till  I 
spoke  to  him.  *^  Seignior,"  said  I,  in  Portu- 
guese, ^*  do  you  not  know  me  ?  '^  At  which 
he  spoke  not  a  word,  but,  giving  his  musket 
to  the  man  that  was  with  him,  threw  his 
arms  abroad  and,  saying  something  in  Span- 
ish that  I  did  not  perfectly  hear,  comes  for- 
ward and  embraced  me,  telling  me  he  was 
inexcusable  not  to  know  that  foice  again  that 
he  had  once  seen  as  of  an  angel  from 
heaven  sent  to  save  his  life*  He  said  abun- 
dance of  very  handsome  things,  ajs  a  well- 
bred  Spaniard  always  knows  how  ;  and  then, 
beckoning  to  the  person  that  attended  him, 
bade  him  go  and  call  out  his  comrades.  He 
then  asked  me  if  I  would  walk  to  my  old 
habitation,  where  he  would  give  me  posses- 
sion of  my  own  house  again,  and  where  I 
should  see  there  had  been  but  mean  improve- 


ments ;  so  I  walked  along  with  him :  bnt^ 
alas  1  I  could  no  more  find  the  place  again 
than  if  I  had  never  been  there  ;  for  they  had 
planted  so  many  trees,  and  placed  them  in 
such  a  posture,  so  thick  and  close  to  one 
another,  and  in  ten  years'  time  they  were 
grown  so  big  that,  in  diort,  the  place  was  in- 
accessible, except  by  such  windings  and  blind 
ways  as  they  themselves  only,  who  made 
them,  could  find. 

I  asked  them  what  put  them  upon  all 
these  fortifications.  He  told  me  I  would 
say  there  was  need  enough  of  it,  when  they 
had  given  me  an  account  how  they  bad 
passed  their  time  since  their  arriving  in  the 
island,  especially  after  they  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  find  that  I  was  gone.  He  told  me 
he  could  not  but  have  some  satisfaction  in 
my  good  fortune,  when  he  heard  that  I  was 
gone  away  in  a  good  ship,  and  to  my  aatia- 
faction  ;  and  that  he  had  oftentimes  a  strong 
persuasion  that  one  time  or  other  he  should 
see  me  again.  But  nothing  that  ever  befdl 
him  in  his  life,  he  said,  was  so  surprising  and 
afflicting  to  him  at  first  as  the  disappointment 
he  was  under  when  he  came  back  to  the  isl- 
and, and  found  I  was  not  there. 

As  to  the  three  barbarians  (so  he  called 
them)  that  were  left  behind,  and  of  whom  be 
said  he  had  a  long  stoiy  to  tell  me,  the  Span- 
iards all  thought  themselves  much  better 
among  the  savages,  only  that  their  number 
was  BO  small.  ^^And,''  says  he,  ^had  they 
been  strong  enough,  we  had  been  all  long  9igo 
in  purgatory  " ;  and  with  that  he  crossed  him- 
self on  the  breiut  ^  But,  sir,"  says  he,  ^'  I 
hope  you  will  not  be  displeased  when  I  shall 
tell  you  how,  forced  by  necessity,  we  were 
obliged,  for  our  own  preservation^  to  disarm 
them,  and  make  them  our  subjects,  who  would 
not  be  content  with  being  moderately  oar 
masters,  but  would  be  our  murderers."  I 
answered  I  was  heartily  afraid  of  it  when  I 
left  them  there  ;  and  nothing  troubled  me  at 
my  parting  frx>m  the  island  but  that  they 
were  not  come  back,  that  I  might  have  put 
them  in  possession  of  everything  first,  and 
left  the  other  in  a  state  of  subjection,  as  they 
deserved.  But  if  they  had  reduced  them  to  it» 
I  was  very  glad,  and  should  be  very  far  fron 
finding  any  fault  with  it ;  for  I  knew  they 
were  a  parcel  of  refractory,  ungovemed  yil* 
lains,  and  were  fit  for  any  manner  of  misckiefc 

While  I  was  saying  this,  came  the 
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whom  he  had  Bent  back,  and  with  him  eleven 
men  more.  In  the  difttress  they  weie  in,  it 
was  imponible  to  guees  what  nation  they 
wefie  of ;  bat  he  made  all  clear,  both  to  them 
and  to  me.  First,  he  turned  to  me  and, 
pointing  to  them,  said,  **  These,  sir,  are  some 
of  the  gentlemen  who  owe  their  lives  to  you  "  ; 
and  then,  tiuming  to  them,  and  pointing  to 
me,  he  let  them  know  who  I  wa^ ;  upon 
which  they  all  came  up,  one  by  one,  not  as 
if  they  had  been  sailors  and  ordinary  fellows, 
aad  I  the  like,  but  really  as  if  they  had  been 
amhassadora  of  noblemen,  and  I  a  monarch 
or  a  great  conqueror.  Their  behavior  was  to 
the  last  degree  obliging  and  courteous,  and 
yet  mixed  with  a  manly,  majestic  gravity, 
which  very  well  became  them  ;  and,  in  short, 
they  had  so  much  more  manners  than  I,  that 
I  scarce  knew  how  to  receive  their  civilities, 
much  less  how  to  return  them  in  kind. 

The  history  of  their  coming  to,  and  con- 
duct in,  tiie  island,  after  my  going  away,  is 
80  very  remarkable,  and  has  so  many  inci- 
dents which  the  former  part  of  my  relation 
will  help  to  understand,  and  which  will,  in 
most  of  the  particulars,  refer  to  that  account 
I  have  already  given,  that  I  cannot  but  com- 
mit them  with  great  delight  to  the  reading 
of  those  that  come  after  me. 

I  shall  no  longer  trouble  the  story  with  a 
reUtion  in  the  first  person,  which  wiU  put 
me  to  the  expense  of  ten  thousand  ''  said  Fs  " 
and  <"  said  he's,"  and  "  he  told  me's  "  and  '<  I 
tdd  him'sy''  and  the  like  ;  but  I  shall  collect 
the  &ct8  historically,  as  near  as  I  can  gather 
them  out  of  my  memory,  from  what  they 
related  to  me,  and  from  what  I  met  with  in 
my  conversing  with  them  and  with  the  place. 

in  order  to  do  this  succinctly,  and  as  in- 
telligibly as  I  can,  I  must  go  back  to  the 
eirenmstance  in  which  I  left  the  island,  and 
in  which  the  persons  were  of  whom  I  am  to 
»peak.  And,  first,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat 
that  I  had  sent  away  Friday's  father  and  the 
Spaniard,  the  two  whose  lives  I  had  rescued 
bin.  the  savages :  I  say,  I  had  sent  them 
away  in  a  large  canoe  to  the  main,  as  I  then 
thought  it,  to  fetch  over  the  Spaniard's  com- 
panions, whom  he  had  left  behind  him,  in 
Older  to  save  &em  from  the  like  calamity 
that  he  had  been  in ;  and  in  order  to  succor 
tfaam  for  the  present,  and  that,  if  possible, 
we  might  together  find  some  way  for  our  de- 
alterwaid. 


When  I  sent  them  away,  I  had  no  visible 
appearance  of,  or  the  least  room  to  hope  for, 
my  own  deliverance  any  more  than  I  had 
twenty  years  before ;  much  less  had  I  any 
foreknowledge  of  what  afterwards  happened, 
I  mean  of  an  English  ship  coming  on  shore 
there  to  fetch  me  off ;  and  it  could  not  but 
be  a  very  great  surprise  to  them  when  they 
came  back,  not  only  to  find  that  I  was  gone, 
but  to  find  three  strangers  left  on  the  spot, 
possessed  of  all  that  I  had  left  behind  me, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  their  own. 

The  first  thing,  however,  which  I  inquired 
into,  that  I  might  begin  where  I  left  off,  was 
of  their  own  part ;  and  I  desired  he  would 
give  me  a  particular  account  of  his  voyage 
back  to  his  countrymen  with  the  boat,  when 
I  sent  him  to  fetch  them  over.  He  told  me 
there  was  little  variety  in  that  part,  for  noth- 
ing remarkable  happened  to  them  on  the  way, 
they  having  very  calm  weather  and  a  smooth 
sea ;  for  Ids  countiymen,  it  could  not  be 
doubted,  he  said,  but  that  they  were  over- 
joyed to  see  him.  (It  seems  he  was  the 
principal  man  among  them,  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  they  had  been  shipwrecked  in. 
having  been  dead  some  time.)  They  were, 
he  said,  the  more  surprised  to  see  1dm,  be- 
cause they  knew  that  he  was  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  savages,  who,  they  were  satis- 
fied, would  devour  him  as  they  did  all  the  rest 
of  the  prisoners ;  that  when  he  told  them  the 
story  of  Ids  deliverance,  and  in  what  manner 
he  was  furnished  for  carr3ring  them  away,  it 
was  like  a  dream  to  them  ;  and  their  astomsh- 
ment,  they  said,  was  something  like  that  of 
Joseph's  brethren,  wh^  he  told  them  who 
he  \^as,  and  told  them  the  story  of  his  ex- 
altation in  Pharaoh's  court.  But  when  he 
showed  them  the  arms,  the  powder,  the  ball, 
and  the  provisions  that  he  brought  them  for 
their  journey  or  voyage,  they  were  restored 
to  themselves,  took  a  just  share  of  the  joy  of 
their  deliverance,  and  inunediately  prepared 
to  come  away  with  him. 

Their  first  business  was  to  get  canoes  ;  and 
in  this  they  were  obliged  not  to  stick  so  much 
upon  the  honest  part  of  it,  but  to  trespass 
upon  their  friendly  savages,  and  to  borrow 
two  large  canoes,  or  periaguas,  on  pretence  of 
going  out  a  fishing  or  for  pleasure. 

In  these  they  came  away  the  next  morn- 
ing. It  seems  they  wanted  no  time  to  get 
themselves  ready,  for  they  had  no  baggage, 
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neither  dotlies,  nor  proiriskmB,  nor  anything 
in  the  world  but  irhat  they  had  on  them, 
and  a  few  roots  to  eat,  of  which  they  used  to 
make  their  bread. 

They  were  in  all  three  weeks  absent,  and 
in  that  time,  unluckily  for  them,  I  had  the 
occasion  offered  for  my  escape,  as  I  men- 
tioned in  my  other  Part,  and  to  get  off  finom 
the  island,  leaving  three  of  the  most  impu- 
dent, hardened,  ungovemed,  disagreeable  vil- 
lains behind  me  that  any  man  could  desire 
to  meet  with,  to  the  poor  Spaniards'  great 
grief  and  disappointment,  you  may  be  sure. 

The  only  just  thing  the  rogues  did  was, 
that  when  the  Spaniards  came  on  shore,  they 
ga^e  my  letter  to  them,  and  gave  them  pro- 
visions  and  other  relief,  as  I  had  ordered  them 
to  do ;  also  they  gave  them  the  long  paper 
of  directions  which  I  had  left  with  them, 
ccmtaining  the  particular  methods  which  I 
took  for  managing  every  part  of  my  life 
there,  the  way  how  I  baked  my  bread,  bred 
up  tame  goats,  and  planted  my  com,  how  I 
cured  my  gn^>es,  made  my  pots,  and,  in  a 
word,  everything  I  did.  All  this,  being  writ- 
.  ten  down,  they  gave  to  the  Spaniards,  two 
of  whom  understood  English  well  enough ; 
nor  did  they  refuse  to  accommodate  the 
Spaniards  with  everything  else,  for  they 
agreed  very  well  for  some  time.  They  gave 
them  an  equal  admiasion  into  the  house  or 
cave ;  and  they  began  to  live  very  sociably. 
And  the  head  Spaniard,  who  had  seen  pretty 
much  of  my  methods,  and  Friday's  father 
together  managed  all  their  affairs  :  for  as  for 
the  Englishmen,  they  did  nothing  but  ram- 
ble about  the  island,  shoot  parrots,  and  catch 
tortoises  ;  and  when  they  came  home  at  night, 
the  Spaniards  provided  l^eir  suppers  forthem. 

The  Spaniards  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  this,  would  the  other  but  have  let  them 
alone  ;  which,  however,  they  could  not  find 
in  their  hearts  to  do  long,  but,  like  the  dog 
in  the  manger,  they  would  not  eat  them- 
selves, and  would  not  let  others  eat  neither. 
The  differences,  nevertheless,  were  at  first 
but  trivial,  and  such  as  are  not  worth  re- 
lating ;  but  at  last  it  broke  out  into  open 
war,  and  it  began  with  all  the  rudeness  and 
insolence  that  can  be  imagined,  without  rea^ 
son,  without  provocation,  contrary  to  nature, 
and  indeed  to  common  sense ;  and  though  it 
is  true  the  first  relation  of  it  came  firom  the 
Spaniards  themselves,  whom  I  may  call  the 


aocuaers,  yet,  when  I  came  to  examine  tb 
fellows,  they  could  not  deny  a  word  of  it 

But,  before  I  come  to  the  particulaia  of  tfaii 
part,  I  must  supply  a  defect  in  my  former  re- 
lation; and  this  was,  that  I  forgot  to  set  down 
among  the  rest  that,  just  as  we  were  weigh- 
ing the  anchor  to  set  sail,  there  happened  a 
little  quairdl  on  board  our  ship,  which  I  v» 
afraid  once  would  have  turned  to  a  aecond 
mutiny  ;  nor  was  it  appeased  till  the  captain, 
rousing  up  his  'courage,  and  taking  us  all  to 
his  assistance,  parted  them  by  force,  and  mak- 
ing two  of  the  most  re&mctory  fellows  ptison- 
ers,  he  laid  them  in  irons  ;  and  as  they  had 
been  active  in  the  former  disorders,  and  let 
fiall  some  dangerous  ugly  words  the  second 
time,  he  threatened  to  carry  them  in  iiosa  to 
England,  and  have  them  hanged  there  for 
mutiny  and  running  away  with  the  ship. 

This,  it  seems,  though  the  captain  did  not 
intend  to  do  it,  frighted  some  other  men  in 
the  ship,  and  some  of  them  had  put  it  into 
the  heads  of  the  rest  that  the  captain  onl/ 
gave  them  good  words  for  the  present,  till 
they  should  come  to  some  Englieh  port,  and 
that  then  they  should  be  all  put  into  jail, 
and  tried  for  their  lives. 

The  mate  got  intelligence  of  this,  and  a&' 
quainted  us  with  it ;  upon  which  it  was 
desired  that  I,  who  still  passed  for  a  great 
man  among  them,  should  go  down  with  the 
mate  and  satisfy  the  men,  and  tell  them  that 
they  might  be  assured,  if  they  behaved  well 
the  rest  of  the  voyage,  all  they  had  done  kft 
the  time  past  should  be  pardoned^  So  I 
went,  and  after  passing  my  honor's  word  to 
them,  they  appeared  easy;  and  the  more 
so,  when  I  caused  the  two  men  who  were  ia 
irons  to  be  released  and  forgiven. 

But  this  mutiny  had  brought  us  to  an 
anchor  for  that  night,  the  wind  also  M&sg 
cahn.  Next  morning  we  found  that  o« 
two  men  who  had  been  laid  in  irons  had 
stole  each  of  them  a  musket  and  some  other 
weapons,  what  powder  or  shot  they  had  we 
know  not^  and  had  taken  the  ship's  pinnaoe^ 
which  was  not  yet  hauled  up,  and  run  sway 
with  her  to  their  companiona  in  roguoy  on 
shore. 

As  soon  08  we  found  this,  I  ordeced  tiie 
long-boat  on  shore,  with  twelve  men  and 
the  mate,  and  away  they  went  to  seek  the 
rogues ;  but  they  could  neither  find  then 
nor  any  of  the  rest,  tot  they  all  fied  into  the 
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woods  when  they  saw  the  boat  coming  on 
lihoie.  The  mate  was  once  resolved,  in  jua- 
titt  to  thai  rogueiyy  to  have  destroyed  their 
phrM^p*!  burned  all  the  household  stuff 
and  fumituie,  and  left  them  to  shift  without 
it ;  bat  having  no  ozder,  he  let  it  all  alone, 
kft  everything  as  they  found  it,  and,  bring- 
ing the  pinnace  away,  came  on  board  with- 
out them. 

These  two  men  made  their  number  five, 
bat  the  other  three  villains  were  so  much 
lackeder  than  these,  that  after  they  had 
be^  two  or  three  days  together,  they  turned 
their  two  new-eomers  out  of  doors  to  shift 
iv  ihemselves,  and  would  have  nothing  to 
da  with  them,  nor  could  they  for  a  good 
while  be  persuaded  to  give  them  any  food  ; 
•  for  the  Spaniards,  ihej  were  not  yet  come. 

When  the  Speouarda  came  first  on  shore, 
the  bunneas  b^gan  to  go  forward.  The 
Spaniaids  would  have  persuaded  the  three 
English  brutes  to  have  taken  in  their  two 
ooontiymen  again,  that,  as  they  said,  they 
might  be  all  one  iiaanily ;  but  they  would 
not  hear  of  it.  So  ^e  two  poor  fellows 
lived  by  themselves;  and  finoUng  nothing 
bat  industry  and  application  would  make 
them  live  comfortably,  they  pitched  their 
tents  on  the  north  shore  of  the  island,  but  a 
little  more  on  the  west,  to  be  out  of  the 
diQger  of  the  savages,  who  always  landed  on 
the  esst  parts  of  the  island. 

Here  they  built  them  two  huts,  one  to 
ladge  in  and  the  other  to  lay  up  their  maga* 
zbee  and  stores  in ;  and  the  Spaniards  hav- 
ing given  tiiem  some  com  for  seed,  and 
especially  some  of  the  pease  which  I  had 
left  them^  the^  dug,  and  planted,  and  en- 
closed, after  the  pattern  I  had  set  for  them 
lii,  and  began  to  Kve  pretty  welL  Their 
fint  crop  of  Gom  was  on  the  ground,  and 
thoog^  it  waa  but  a  little  bit  of  land  which 
they  had  dug  up  at  first,  having  had  but  a 
little  time,  yet  it  was  enough  to  relieve 
them,  and  find  them  with  bread  and  other 
eatables ;  and  one  of  the  fellows  being  the 
cookfs  mate  of  the  ship,  was  very  ready  at 
nakiDg  soup,  puddings,  and  other  such  prep- 
arations as  the  rice  and  the  milk,  and  such 
httte  fieah  as  they  got,  famished  him  to  do. 

Th^  were  going  on  in  this  little  thriving 
partoR,  when  the  three  unnatural  rogues, 
Mr  own  ooontrymen  too,  in  mere  humor 
and  to  imndt  them,  came  and  bullied  them. 


and  told  them  the  island  was  theirs ;  that 
the  governor  (meaning  me)  had  given  them 
possession  of  it,  and  nobody  else  had  any 
right  to  it ;  and  that  they  should  build  no 
houses  upon  their  ground,  unless  they  would 
pay  them  rent  for  them. 

The  two  men  thought  they  had  jeeted  at 
fiisty  asked  them  to  come  in  and  sit  down, 
and  see  what  fine  houses  they  were  that  they 
had  built,  and  tell  them  what  rent  they  de- 
manded ;  and  one  of  them  merrily  told  them, 
if  they  were  ground-landlords,  he  hoped,  if 
they  built  tenements  upon  their  land  and 
made  improvements,  they  would,  acoonjing 
to  the  custom  of  landlords,  grant  them  a 
long  lease,  and  bid  them  go  fetch  a  scrivener 
to  draw  the  writlnga.  One  of  the  three, 
swearing  and  raging,  told  them  they  should 
see  they  were  not  in  jest ;  and  going  to  a 
little  place  at  a  distance,  where  the  honest 
men  had  made  a  fire  to  dress  their  victuals, 
he  takes  a  firebrand  and  daps  it  to  the  out- 
side of  their  hut,  and  very  fairly  set  it  on 
fire ;  and  it  would  have  been  all  burned 
down  in  a  few  minutes,  if  one  of  the  two 
had  not  run  to  the  fellow,  thrust  him  away, 
and  trod  the  fire  out  with  his  feet,  and  that 
not  without  some  difficulty  too. 

The  fellow  was  in  such  a  rage  at  the  hon- 
est man's  thrusting  him  away,  that  he  re- 
turned upon  him  with  a  pole  he  had  in  hie 
hand,  and,  had  not  the  man  avoided  the 
blow  very  nimbly,  and  run  into  the  hut,  he 
had  ended  his  days  at  once.  His  ccmirade, 
seeing  the  danger  they  were  both  in,  ran  in 
after  him  ;  and  immediately  they  came  both 
out  with  their  muskets,  and  the  man  that 
was  first  struck  at  with  the  pole  knocked 
the  fellow  down  that  had  begun  the  quar- 
rel with  the  stock  of  his  musket,  and  that 
before  the  other  two  eould  come  to  help 
him ;  and  then,  seeing  the  rest  come  at  them, 
they  stood  together,  and  presenting  the  other 
ends  of  their  pieces  to  them,  bade  them 
stand  off. 

The  other  had  fire-arms  with  them  too, 
but  one  of  the  two  honest  men,  bolder  than 
his  comrade,  and  made  desperate  by  his  dan- 
ger, told  them  if  they  offered  to  move  hand 
or  foot  ih&y  were  dead  men,  and  boldly 
commanded  them  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
They  did  not  indeed  lay  down  their  arms, 
but  seeing  him  so  resolute  it  brought  them 
to  a  parley,  and  they  consented  to  take  their 
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wounded  man  with  tbem  and  be  gone  ;  and 
indeed  it  seems  the  fellow  was  wounded 
sufficiently  with  the  blow.  However,  they 
were  much  in  the  wrong,  since  they  had  the 
advantage,  that  they  did  not  dismn  them 
effectually,  as  they  might  have  done,  and 
have  gone  immediately  to  the  SpaniaTds  and 
given  them  an  account  how  the  rogues  had 
treated  them  ;  for  the  three  villains  studied 
nothing  but  revenge,  and  every  day  gave 
them  some  intimation  that  they  did  so. 

But  not  to  crowd  this  part  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  lesser  part  of  their  rogueries, 
such  as  treading  down  their  com,  shooting 
three  young  kids  and  a  she-goat,  which  the 
poor  men  had  got  to  breed  up  tame  for  their 
stores  ;  and,  in  a  word,  plaguing  them  night 
and  day  in  this  manner,  it  forced  the  two 
men  to  such  a  desperation,  that  they  resolved 
•to  fight  them  all  three  the  first  time  they 
had  a  fair  opportunity.  In  order  to  this, 
they  resolved  to  go  to  the  castle,  as  they 
called  it,  that  was  my  old  dwelling,  where  the 
three  rogues  and  the  Spaniards  all  lived  to- 
gether, at  that  time  intending  to  have  a  fair 
battle,  and  the  Spaniards  should  stand  by 
to  see  fair  play.  So  they  got  up  in  the 
morning  before  day,  and  came  to  the  place, 
and  called  the  Englishmen  by  their  names, 
telling  a  Spaniard  that  answered  that  they 
wanted  to  speak  with  them. 

It  happened  that  the  day  before,  two  of 
the  Spaniards  having  been  in  the  woods, 
had  seen  one  of  the  two  Englishmen,  whom, 
for  distinction,  I  call  the  honest  men,  and 
he  had  made  a  sad  complaint  to  the  Span- 
iards of  the  barbarous  usage  they  had  met 
with  from  their  three  countrymen,  and  how 
they  had  ruined  their  plantation  and  de- 
stroyed their  com  that  they  had  labored  so 
hard  to  bring  forward,  and  killed  the  milch- 
goat  and  their  three  kids,  which  was  all  they 
had  provided  for  their  sustenance  ;  and  that  if 
he  and  his  firiends,  meaning  the  Spaniards, 
did  not  assist  them  again,  they  should  be 
starved.  When  the  Spaniards  came  home 
at  night,  and  they  were  all  at  supper,  he 
took  the  freedom  to  reprove  the  three  Eng- 
lishmen, though  in  very  gentle  and  manner- 
ly terms,  and  asked  them,  **  How  they  could 
be  so  cruel,  they  being  harmless,  inoffensive 
fellows,  and  that  they  were  only  putting 
themselves  in  a  way  to  subsist  by  their  labor, 
and  that  it  had  cost  them  a  great  deal  of 


pains  to  bring  things  to  such  perfection  ad 
they  had  I** 

One  of  the  Englishmen  returned  very 
briskly,  "  What  had  they  to  do  there  1  That 
they  came  on  shore  without  leave,  and  tii^f 
should  not  plant  or  build  upon  the  island ; 
it  was  none  of  their  ground."  "Why,"  says 
the  Spaniard,  very  calmly,  "  Seignior  Inglese, 
they  must  not  starve."  The  Engtishman 
replied  like  a  true  rough-hewn  Taipanlin, 
"  They  might  starve,  ....  they  should  not 
plant  nor  build."  "  But  what  must  they  do, 
then,  seignior  ?"  said  the  Spaniard.  Another 
of  the  brutes  returned,-  "  Do !  .  .  .  .  They 
should  be  servants,  and  work  for  them." 
"But  how  can  you  expect  that  of  them," 
says  the  Spaniard,  "  that  are  not  bought  with 
your  money  ?  You  have  no  right  to  make 
them  servants."  The  Englishman  answered, 
"The  island  was  theirs,  the  governor  had 
given  it  to  them,  and  no  man  had  anything 
to  do  there  but  themselves"  ;  and  with  that 
swore  by  his  Maker  "  that  they  would  go 
and  bum  all  their  new  huts  ;  they  shodd 
build  none  upon  their  land." 

"Why,  seignior,"  says  the  Spaniard,  "by 
the  same  rule  we  must  be  your  servants  toa" 
"  Ah,"  says  the  bold  dog,  "  and  so  you  shall, 
too,  before  we  have  done  with  you  "  ;  mixing 
two  or  three  oaths  in  the  proper  intervals  of 
his  speech.  The  Spaniard  only  smiled  at 
that,  and  made  him  no  answer.  However, 
this  little  discourse  had  heated  them,  and 
starting  up,  one  says  to  the  other  (I  think  it 
was  he  they  called  Will  Atkins),  "Come, 
Jack,  let  us  go  and  ha^m  f  other  brush  with 
them  ;  we  'U  demolish  their  castle,  I'll  wft^ 
rant  you  ;  they  shall  plant  no  colony  in  our 
dominions." 

Upon  this  they  went  all  trooping  away, 
with  every  man  a  gun,  a  pistol,  and  a  sword, 
and  muttered  some  insolent  things  among 
themselves  of  what  they  would  do  to  ^ 
Spaniards  too,  when  opportunity  offered; 
but  the  Spaniards,  it  seems,  did  not  so  pe^ 
fectly  understand  them  as  to  know  all  the 
particulars  ;  only  that  in  general  they  threat- 
ened them  hard  for  taking  the  two  EngliBh- 
men's  part 

Whether  they  went,  or  how  they  bestowed 
their  time  that  evening,  the  Spaniards  a^ 
they  did  not  know  ;  but  it  seems  they  wm>^ 
dered  about  the  country  part  of  the  nighty 
and  then,  lying  down  in  the  place  which  I 
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qsetl  to  call  mj  bower,  they  were  Veaiy  and 
overslept  themselves.  The  case  was  this : 
they  had  lesolved  to  stay  till  midnight,  and 
so  to  take  the  two  poor  men  when  they  were 
ukqp;  and,  as  they  acknowledged  after- 
wanb,  intended  to  set  fire  to  their  huts  while 
they  weie  in  them,  and  either  bum  them  in 
theiD,  or  murder  them  as  they  came  out ; 
a&d  as  malice  seldom  sleeps  very  sound,  it 
was  Yeiy  strange  they  should  not  have  been 
kept  wiping. 

However,  as  the  two  men  had  also  a  de* 
sign  upon  them,  as  I  have  said,  though  a 
much  £urer  one  than  that  of  burning  and 
muxdering,  it  happened,  and  very  luckily  for 
them  all,  that  they  were  up  and  gone  abroad 
kfore  the  bloody-minded  rogues  came  to 
their  huts. 

When  they  came  there  and  found  the  men 
gone,  Atkins,  who,  it  seems,  was  the  forward- 
er mm,  called  out  to  his  comrades,  ''Ha, 
Jack!  here's  the  nest,  but  the  birds  are 
flown."  They  mused  awhile  to  think  what 
should  be  the  occasion  of  their  being  abroad 
w  8oon,  and  soggested  presently  that  the 
^Mniards  had  given  them  notice  of  it ;  and 
with  that  they  shook  hands,  and  swore  to 
one  another  that  they  would  be  revenged  of 
the  SpaniardB.  As  soon  as  they  had  made 
this  bloody  bargain,  they  fell  to  work  with 
the  poor  men's  habitation.  They  did  not  set 
fin  ixuleed  to  anything,  but  they  pulled 
down  both  their  little  houses,  and  pulled 
them  so  limb  from  limb  that  they  left  nOt 
the  least  stick  standing,  or  scarce  any  sign  on 
the  ground  where  they  stood.  They  tore  all 
their  little  collected  household  stuff  in  pieces, 
and  threw  everything  about  in  such  a  man- 
Ber,  that  the  poor  men  afterwards  found  some 
of  their  thing?  a  mile  off  of  their  habitation. 

When  they  had  done  this,  they  pulled  up 
all  the  young  trees  the  poor  men  had  planted, 
polled  up  an  enclosure  they  had  made  to 
ascuie  their  cattle  and  their  com,  and,  in  a 
woid,  sacked  and  plundered  everything  as 
cai4)ktely  as  a  horde  of  Tartan  would  have 
done. 

The  two  men  were  at  this  juncture  gone 
to  find  them  out,  and  had  resolved  to  fight 
them  wherover  they  had  been,  though  they 
^fxt  but  two  to  three.  So  that  had  they 
inet|  Hben  certainly  would  have  been  blood- 
shed among  them,  for  they  were  all  very 
^OQt|  rsBolote  fellows,  to  give  them  their  due. 


But  Providence  took  more  care  to  keep  them 
asunder  than  they  themselves  could  do  to 
meet ;  for,  as  if  they  liad  dogged  one  an- 
other, when  the  three  were  gone  thither,  the 
two  were  here ;  and  afterwards  when  the 
two  went  back  to  find  them,  the  three  were 
come  to  the  old  habitation  again  ;  —  we  shall 
see  their  different  conduct  presently.  When 
the  three  came  back,  like  furious  creatures, 
flushed  with  the  rage  which  the  work  they 
had  been  about  had  put  them  into,  they 
came  up  to  the  Spaniards  and  told  them 
what  they  had  done  by  way  of  scoff  and 
bravado ;  and  one  of  them,  stepping  up  to 
one  of  the  Spaniards,  as  if  they  had  been  a 
couple  of  boys  at  play,  takes  hold  of  his  hat, 
as  it  was  upon  his  head,  and  giving  it  a  twirl 
about,  sneering  in  his  fjEU^e,  says  he  to  him, 
"And  you,  Seignior  Jack  Spaniard,  shall 
have  the  same  sauce,  if  you  do  not  mend  your 
manners/'  The  Spaiuutrd,  who,  though  a 
quiet,  civil  man,  was  as  brave  as  a  man  could 
be  desired  to  be,  and  withal  a  strong,  well- 
made  man,  looked  steadily  at  him  for  a  good 
while,  and  then,  having  no  weapon  in  his 
hand,  stepped  gravely  up  to  him,  and  with 
one  blow  of  his  fist  knocked  him  down,  as 
an  ox  is  felled  with  a  pole-axe  ;  at  which  one 
of  the  rogues,  insolent  at  the  first,  fired  his 
pistol  at  the  Spaniard  immediately.  He 
missed  his  body  indeed,  for  the  bullets  went 
through  his  hair,  but  one  of  them  touched 
the  tip  of  his  ear,  and  he  bled  pretty  much* 
The  blood  made  the  Spaniard  believe  he  was 
more  hurt  than  he  really  was,  and  that  put 
him  into  some  heat ;  for  before  he  acted  all 
in  a  perfect  calm  ;  but  now,  resolving  to  go 
through  with  his  work,  he  stooped  to  take 
the  fellow's  musket  whom  he  had  knocked 
down,  and  was  just  going  to  shoot  the  man 
who  had  fired  at  him,  when  the  rest  of  the 
Spaniards,  being  in  the  cave,  came  out,  and, 
caUing  to  him  not  to  shoot,  they  stepped  in, 
secured  the  other  two,  and  took  their  arms 
from  them. 

When  they  were  thus  disarmed,  and  found 
they  had  made  all  the  Spaniards  their  ene- 
mies, as  well  as  their  own  countrymen,  they 
began  to  cool,  and  giving  the  Spaniards  bet- 
ter words,  would  have  had  their  arms  again* 
But  the  Spaniards,  considering  the  fend  that 
was  between  them  and  the  other  two  English- 
men, and  that  it  would  be  the  best  method 
they  could  take  to  keep  them  from  killing* 
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one  another,  told  them  they  would  do  them 
no  harm,  and  if  Xhej  would  live  peaceably, 
they  would  be  very  willing  to  aaaist  and'ao- 
ciate  with  them,  aa  they  did  before ;  but 
that  they  could  not  think  of  giving  them 
their  anna  again  while  they  appeared  so  re- 
aolved  to  do  miachief  with  them  to  their 
own  countrymen,  and  had  even  threatened 
them  all  to  make  them  their  Bervants. 

The  rogues  were  now  no  more  capable  to 
hear  reason  than  to  act  reason,  and  being  re- 
fused their  arms  they  went  raviog  away,  and 
raging  like  madmen,  threatening  what  they 
would  do,  though  they  had  no  fire-arms.  But 
the  Spaniards,  despising  their  threatening, 
told  them  they  should  take  care  how  they 
offered  any  injury  to  their  plantation  or  cat- 
tle ;  for  if  they  did,  they  would  shoot  them 
as  they  would  do  ravenous  beasts,  wherever 
they  found  them ;  and  if  they  feU  into  their 
hands  alive,  they  should  certainly  be  hanged. 
However,  this  was  far  from,  cooling  them ; 
but  away  they  went,  raging  and  sweariag 
like  furies  of  helL  As  soon  as  they  were 
gone,  came  back  the  two  men,  in  passion  and 
rage  enough  also,  though  of  another  kind ; 
for  having  been  at  their  plantation,  and  find- 
ing it  all  demolished  and  destroyed  as  above, 
it  will  easily  be  supposed  they  had  provoca- 
tion enough.  They  could  scarce  have  room 
to  tell  their  tale,  the  Spaniards  were  so  eager 
to  tell  them  theirs ;  and  it  was  strange 
enough  to  find  three  men  thus  bully  nine- 
teen, and  receive  no  punishment  at  all. 

The  Spaniards  indeed  despised  them,  and 
especially,  having  thus  disarmed  them,  made 
light  of  all  their  threatenings  ;  but  the  two 
Englishmen  resolved  to  have  their  remedy 
against  them,  what  pain  soever  it  cost  to  find 
them  out 

But  the  Spaniards  interposed  here  too,  and 
told  them  tiiat  as  they  had  disarmed  them 
they  could  not  consent  that  they  (the  two) 
should  pursue  them  with  fire-arms,  and  per- 
haps kill  them.  ''  But,''  said  the  grave  Span- 
iard, who  was  their  governor,  "we  will 
endeavor  to  make  them  do  you  justice  if  you 
will  leave  it  to  us ;  for  as  there  is  no  doubt 
but  they  will  come  to  us  again  when  their 
passion  is  over,  being  not  able  to  subsist 
without  our  aasirtanoe,  we  promise  you  to 
make  no  peace  with  them,  without  having  a 
full  satisfaction  for  you.  Upon  this  condi- 
tion we  hope  you  will  prconise  to  use  no 


violence  with  them,  other  than  in  your  oira 
defence.^ 

The  two  Rngliahmm  yielded  to  this  veiy 
awkwardly  and  with  great  reluctaaee ;  but 
the  Spaniards  protested  they  did  it  only  to 
keep  ^em  from  bloodshed,  and  to  make  all 
easy  at  last  ^  For,"  said  ikeyj  "  we  axe  not 
so  many  of  us ;  here  is  room  enou^  for  us 
all,  and  it  is  great  pity  we  should  not  be  all 
good  Mends."  At  length  they  did  oonsmt, 
and  waited  for  the  issue  of  the  thing,  living 
for  some  days  with  the  Spaniards,  for  their 
own  habitation  was  destroyed. 

In  about  five  days'  time,  the  three  vagrants, 
tired  with  wandering,  and  almost  starved  with 
hunger,  having  chiefly  lived  on  turtles'  eggs 
all  that  while,  came  back  to  the  grove,  and 
finding  my  Spaniard,  who,  as  I  have  said, 
was  the  governor,  and  two  more  with  him 
walking  by  the  side  of  the  creek,  they  came 
up  in  a  very  submissive,  himible  manner,  and 
begged  to  be  received  again  into  the  family. 
The  Spaniards  used  them  civilly,  but  told 
them  they  had  acted  so  unnaturally  by  th^ 
ooontiymen,  and  so  very  grossly  by  them 
(the  Spaniards),  that  they  could  not  oome  to 
any  conclusion  without  consulting  the  two 
Englishmen  and  the  rest ;  but,  however,  they 
would  go  to  them  and  discourse  about  it,  and 
they  should  know  in  half  an  hour.  It  may 
be  guessed  that  they  were  veiy  hard  put  to 
it :  for  it  seems,  as  they  were  to  wait  this 
half-hour  for  an  answer,  they  bsgged  he 
would  send  them  out  some  bread  in  the 
mean  time  ;  which  he  did,  and  sent  them  at 
the  same  time  a  laige  piece  of  goat's  fieeh  and 
a  broiled  parrot,  which  they  ate  veiy  heart- 
ily, for  they  were  hungiy  enou^. 

After  half  an  hour's  consultation  they  were 
called  iU)  and  a  long  debate  had  among  them, 
their  two  countrymen  charging  them  with  the 
ruin  of  all  their  labor,  and  a  design  to  mur- 
der them, — all  which  they  owned  before, 
and  therefore  could  not  deny  now.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  Spaniaxd  acted  the  moderator 
between  them  ;  and  as  they  had  obliged  the 
two  Englishmen  not  to  hurt  the  three  while 
they  were  naked  and  unarmed,  ao  th^  now 
obliged  the  three  to  go  and  build  their  fel- 
lows two  huts,  one  of  the  same  and  the  other 
of  larger  dimensions  than  they  were  before  ; 
to  fence  their  ground  again  where  thery  had 
pulled  up  the  fences,  plant  trees  in  the  room 
of  those  puUed  ^  d%  vp  the  land 
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pltttingconi,  where  diey  had  spoiled  it ;  and, 
in  A  word,  to  restore  everything  in  the  same 
itare  they  found  it,  as  near  bb  they  could,  for 
entiiely  it  could  not  be,  the  season  for  the 
com  and  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  hedges 
not  being  possible  to  be  reoorered. 

Well,  they  submitted  to  all  this,  and  as 
they  had  plenty  of  provisions  given  them  all 
Ok  while,  they  grew  very  orderly,  and  the 
whole  society  b^an  to  live  pleasantly  and 
agreeably  together,  only  that  these  three  fel* 
lows  could  never  be  persuaded  to  work,  I 
mean  for  themselves,  except  now  and  then  a 
Utile,  just  as  they  pleased.  However,  the 
Spsniards  told  them  plainly,  that  if  they 
would  but  live  sociably  and  Mendly  together, 
snd  study  in  the  whole  the  good  of  the  plan- 
tstion,  tiiey  would  be  content  to  work  for 
them,  and  let  them  walk  about  and  be  as 
idle  fis  they  pleased  ;  and  thus,  havii^  lived 
ptetty  well  together  for  a  month  or  two,  the 
Spanisids  gave  them  arms  again,  and  gave 
them  liberty  to  go  abroad  with  them  as 
before. 

It  was  not  above  a  week  after  they  had 
tiiese  aims  and  went  abroad,  but  the  un- 
gntelttl  creatures  began  to  be  insolent  and 
tiottblerome  as  before  :  but,  however,  an  acci- 
dent happening  presently  upon  this,  which 
Midngered  the  safety  of  them  all,  they  were 
obliged  to  lay  by  all  private  resentments,  and 
look  to  the  preservation  of  their  lives. 

It  happened  one  night  that  the  Spaniard 
f^ofemor,  as  I  call  him,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Spaniard  whose  life  I  had  saved,  who  was 
BOW  the  captain  or  leader  or  governor  of  the 
rot,  found  himself  very  uneasy  in  the  night, 
and  could  by  no  means  get  any  sleep.  He 
wss  perfectly  well  in  body,  as  he  told  me  the 
ifory,  only  found  his  thoughts  tumultuous, 
his  mind  run  upon  men  fighting  and  killing 
of  one  another,  but  was  broad  awake,  and 
eoaM  not  by  any  means  get  any  sleep.  In 
diort,  he  lay  a  great  while,  but,  growing  more 
tad  more  uneasy,  he  resolved  to  rise.  As 
they  ky,  being  so  many  of  them,  upon  goat- 
■kins  kid  thick  upon  such  couches  and  pads 
ai  they  made  for  themselves,  not  in  ham- 
nocks  and  ship-beds,  as  I  did,  who  was  but 
SM,  so  they  had  little  to  do,  r/hen  they  were 
willing  to  rise,  but  to  get  up  upon  their  feet, 
ind  periiaps  put  on  a  coat,  such  as  it  was,  and 
their  pumps,  and  they  were  ready  for  going 
any  way  that  itheir  thoughts  guided  them. 


Being  thus  gotten  up,  he  looked  out,  but 
being  dark  he  could  see  little  or  nothing. 
'And  besides,  the  trees  which  I  had  planted, 
as  in  my  former  account  is  described,  and 
which  were  now  grown  tall,  intercepted  Ids 
sight,  so  that  he  could  only  look  up  and  see 
that  it  was  a  clear  starlight  night ;  and  hear- 
ing no  noise,  he  returned  and  kid  him  down 
again*  But  it  was  all  one  ;  he  could  not  sleep, 
nor  could  he  compose  himself  to  anything  like 
rest ;  but  his  thoughts  were  to  the  last  degree 
uneasy,  and  yet  he  knew  not  for  what 

Having  made  some  noise  with  rising  and 
walking  about,  going  out  and  coming  in, 
another  of  them  waked,  and  calling,  asked. 
Who  it  was  that  was  up?  The  governor 
told  him  how  it  had  been  with  him.  **  Say 
you  so,"  says  the  other  Spaniard.  "Such 
things  are  not  to  be  slighted,  I  assure  you  ; 
there  is  certainly  some  mischief  working," 
says  he,  "  near  us."  And  presently  he  asked 
him,  «  Where  are  the  Englishmen  ?  "  "  They 
are  all  in  their  huts,"  says  he,  "  safe  enough." 
It  seems  the  Spaniards  had  kept  possession 
of  the  main  apartment,  and  had  made  a  pkce 
where  the  three  Englishmen,  since  their  last 
mutiny,  always  quartered  by  themselves,  and 
could  not  come  at  the  rest  "  Well,"  says  the 
Spaniard,  "there  is  something  in  it^  I  am 
persuaded,  from  my  own  experience.  I  sti 
satisfied  our  spirits  embodied  have  a  converse 
with,  and  receive  intelligence  from  the  spirits 
unembodied  and  inhabiting  the  invisible 
world  J  and  this  friendly  notice  is  given  f  jr 
our  advantage,  if  we  know  how  to  make  use 
of  it  Come,"  says  he,  "  let  us  go  out  and 
look  abroad  ;  and  if  we  find  nothing  at  s^l 
in  it  to  justify  the  trouble,  I  will  tell  you  a 
story  to  tiie  purpose,  that  shall  convince  you 
of  the  justice  of  ny  proposing  it." 

In  a  word,  they  went  out  to  go  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  where  I  used  to  go.  But  they 
being  strong  and  in  good  company,  not  alone 
as  I  was,  used  none  of  my  caution  to  go  up 
by  the  ladder,  and  then  pulling  it  up  after 
them,  to  go  up  a  second  stage  to  the  top,  but 
were  going  round  through  the  grove  uncon- 
cerned and  unwary,  when  they  were  sur- 
prised with  seeing  a  light,  as  of  fire,  a  veiy 
little  way  off  from  them,  and  hearing  the 
voices  of  men, — not  of  one  or  two,  but  of  a 
great  number. 

In  all  the  discoveries  I  had  made  of  the 
savages  landing  on  the  island,  it  was  my  con- 
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stant  care  to  prevent  them  making  the  least 
discoveiy  of  there  being  any  inhabitant  upon 
the  place.  And  when  by  any  occasion  they 
came  to  know  it,  they  lelt  it  eo  effectually 
that  they  that  got  away  were  scarce  able  to 
give  any  account  of  it,  for  we  disappeared  as 
soon  as  possible.  Nor  did  ever  any  that  had 
seen  me  escape  to  tell  any  one  else,  except  it 
were  the  three  savages  in  our  last  encounter, 
who  jumped  into  the  boat,  of  whom  I  men- 
tioned that  I  was  afraid  they  should  go  home 
and  bring  more  help. 

Whether  it  was  the  consequence  of  the 
escape  of  those  men  that  so  great  a  number 
came  now  together,  or  whether  they  came 
ignorantly,  and  by  accident,  on  their  usual 
bloody  errand,  they  could  not,  it  seems,  un- 
derstand. But,  whatever  it  was,  it  had  been 
their  business  either  to  have  concealed  them- 
selves as  not  to  have  seen  them  at  all,  much 
less  to  have  let  the  savages  have  seen  that 
there  were  any  inhabitants  in  the  place  ;  or 
to  have  fallen  upon  them  so  effectually  as 
that  not  a  man  of  them  should  have  escaped, 
which  could  only  have  been  by  getting  in 
between  them  and  their  boats.  But  this 
presence  of  mind  was  wanting  to  them, 
which  was  the  ruin  of  their  tranquillity  for  a 
great  while. 

We  need  not  doubt  but  that  the  governor 

and  the  man  with  him,  surprised  with  this 
sight,  ran  back  immediately  and  raised  their 
fellowB,  giving  them  an  account  of  the  immi- 
nent danger  they  were  all  in  ;  and  they 
again  as  readily  took  the  alarm.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  persuide  them  to  stay  close 
within  v/here  they  were,  but  that  they  must 
run  all  out  to  see  how  things  stood. 

While  it  was  dark,  indeed,  they  were  well 
enough,  and  they  had  opportunity  enough 
for  some  hours  to  view  them  by  the  light  of 
three  fires  they  had  made  at  a  distance  from 
one  another.  What  they  were  doing  they 
knew  not,  and  what  to  do  themselves  they 
knew  not :  for,  first,  the  enemy  were  too 
many  ;  and  secondly,  they  did  not  keep  to- 
gether, but  were  divided  into  several  paoties, 
and  were  on  shore  in  several  places. 

The  Spaniards  were  in  no  small  consterna- 
tion at  this  sight ;  and  as  they  found  that 
the  fellows  ran  straggling  all  over  the  shore, 
they  made  no  doubt  but,  first  or  last,  some  of 
them  would  chop  in  upon  their  habitation,  or 
upon  some  other  i>lace  where  they  would  see 


the  token  of  inhabitants.  And  they  were  in 
great  perplexity  also  for  fear  of  their  flock  of 
goats,  which  would  have  been  little  leae  thyn 
starving  them  if  they  should  have  been 
destroyed.  So  the  first  thing  they  resolved 
upon  was  to  despatch  three  men  away  before 
it  was  light,  namely,  two  Spaniaids  and  one 
Englishman,  to  drive  all  the  goats  away  to 
the  great  valley  where  the  cave  was,  and,  if 
need  were,  to  drive  them  into  the  veiy  cave 
itsell 

Could  they  have  seen  the  savages  all  t(»- 
gether  in  one  body,  and  at  any  distance  fnnn 
their  canoes,  they  resolved,  if  there  had  been. 
an  hundred  of  them,  to  have  attacked  them  ; 
but  that  could  not  be  obtained,  for  they  were 
some  of  them  two  miles  off  from  the  other, 
and,  as  it  appeared  afterwards,  were  of  two 
different  nations. 

After  having  mused  a  great  while  on  the 
course  they  should  take,  and  beaten  their 
brains  in  considering  their  present  circum- 
stances, they  resolved  at  last,  while  it  was 
dark,  to  send  the  old  savage,  Friday's  father, 
out  as  a  spy,  to  learn,  if  possible,  something 
concerning  them,  what  Uiey  came  for,  and 
what  they  intended  to  do.  The  old  man 
readily  undertook  it ;  and  stripping  himself 
quite  naked,  as  most  of  the  savages  were, 
away  he  went  After  he  had  been  gone  an 
hour  or  two,  he  brings  word  that  he  bad 
been  among  them  undiscovered ;  that  he 
found  they  were  two  parties,  and  of  two 
several  nations,  who  had  war  with  one 
another,  and  had  had  a  great  battle  in  their 
own  country ;  and  that  both  sides  having 
had  several  prisoners  taken  in  the  fight,  they 
were  by  mere  chance  landed  all  on  the  same 
island,  for  the  devouring  their  prisoners  and 
making  merry.  But  their  coming  so  by 
chance  to  the  same  place  had  spoiled  all 
their  mirth  ;  that '  they  were  in  a  great 
rage  at  one  another ;  and  that  they  were 
so  near,  that  he  believed  they  would  fight 
again  as  soon  as  daylight  began  to  appear. 
But  he  did  not  perceive  that  they  had  any 
notion  of  anybody's  being  on  the  island  but 
themselves.  He  had  hardly  made  an  end  of 
telling  his  story,  when  they  could  perceive, 
by  the  unusual  noioe  they  made,  that  the 
two  little  armies  were  engaged  in  a  bloody 
fight. 

Friday's  father  used  all  the  argoments  he 
could  to  persuade  our  people  to  lie  dose,  and 
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not  be  seen.  He  told  them  their  safety  con- 
sisted in  it ;  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  do 
bat  lie  still,  and  the  sayagoa  would  kill  one 
anoUier  to  their  hands,  and  then  the  rest 
iroold  go  away ;  and  it  was  so  to  a  tittle. 
Bat  it  was  impossible  to  prevail,  especially 
npon  the  Englishmen ;  their  curiosity  was 
80  importunate  upon  their  prudentials,  that 
they  must  run  out  and  see  the  battle.  How- 
ever, they  used  some  caution  too ;  namely, 
they  did  not  go  openly,  just  by  their  own 
dwelling,  but  went  farther  into  the  woods, 
and  placed  themselves  to  advantage,  where 
they  might  securely  see  them  manage  the 
figbt,  and,  as  they  thought,  not  to  be  seen  by 
them  ;  but  it  seems  the  savages  did  see  them, 
as  we  shall  find  hereafter. 

The  battle  waa  very  fierce  ;  and  if  I  might 
believe  the  Englishmen,  one  of  them  said  he 
cotdd  perceive  that  some  of  them  were  men 
of  great  bravery,  of  invincible  spirit,  and  of 
great  policy  in  guiding  the  fight  The  battle, 
they  said,  held  two  hours  before  they  could 
gaess  which  party  would  be  beaten.  But 
then  that  party  which  was  nearest  our 
people's  habitation  began  to  appear  weak- 
est ;  and  after  some  time  more  some  of  them 
b^an  to  fly ;  and  this  put  our  men  again 
into  a  great  consternation,  lest  any  of  those 
that  fled  should  run  into  the  grove  before 
their  dwelling  for  shelter,  and  thereby  invol- 
untarily discover  the  place  ;  and  that  by 
consequence  the  pursuers  should  do  the  like 
in  search  for  them.  Upon  this  they  resolved 
that  they  would  stand  armed  within  the 
wall,  and  whoever  came  into  the  grove  they 
ihoold  sally  out  over  the  wall  and  kill  them  ; 
10  that,  if  possible,  not  one  should  return  to 
give  an  account  of  it.  They  ordered  also 
that  it  should  be  done  with  their  swords,  or 
by  knocking  them  down .  with  the  stock  of 
the  musket ;  but  not  by  shooting  them,  for 
fear  of  the  noise. 

As  they  expected,  it  fell  out  Three  of 
the  routed  army  fled  for  life,  and,  crossing 
the  creek,  ran  directly  into  the  place,  not  in 
the  least  knowing  whither  they  went,  but 
mnning  as  into  a  thick  wood  for  shelter. 
The  scout  they  kept  to  look  abroad  gave 
notice  of  this  within,  with  this  addition,  to 
oor  men's  great  satisfaction,  namely,  that  the 
conquerors  had  not  pursued  them,  or  seen 
which  way  they  were  gone.  Upon  this  the 
Spaniard   governor,  a   man   of  humanity, 

22 


would  not  suffer  them  to  kill  the  three 
fugitives,  but  sending  three  men  out  by  the 
top  of  the  hill,  ordered  them  to  go  round 
and  come  in  behind  them,  surprise,  and  take 
them  prisoners ;  which  was  done.  The 
residue  of  the  conquered  people  fled  to  their 
canoes,  and  got  off  to  sea.  The  victors  re- 
tired, and  made  no  pursuit,  or  very  little ; 
but  drawing  themselves  into  a  body  together, 
gave  two  great  screaming  shouts,  which  they 
supposed  was  by  way  of  triumph  ;  and  so 
the  fight  ended.  And  the  same  day,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  *  afternoon,  they  also 
marched  to  their  canoes ;  and  thus  the 
Spaniards  had  their  island  again  free  to 
themselves,  their  fright  was  over,  and  they 
saw  no  savages  in  several  years  after. 

After  they  were  all  gone,  the  Spaniards 
came  out  of  their  den ;  and  viewing  the 
field  of  battle,  they  found  about  two-and- 
thirty  dead  men  upon  the  spot.  Some  were 
killed  with  great  long  arrows,  some  of  which 
were  found  sticking  in  their  bodies ;  but 
most  of  them  were  killed  with  their  great 
wooden  swords,  sixteen  or  seventeen  of  which 
they  found  in  the  field  of  battle,' and  as  many 
bows,  with  a  great  many  arrows.  These 
swords  were  strange  great  unwieldy  things, 
and  they  must  be  very  strong  men  that  used 
them.  Most  of  those  men  that  were  killed 
with  them  had  their  heads  mashed  to  pieces, 
as  we  may  say,  or  as  we  call  it  in  English, 
their  brains  knocked  out ;  and  several  their 
arms  and  legs  broken  ;  so  that  it  is  evident 
they  fight  with  inexpressible  rage  and  fury. 
We  found  not  one  wounded  man  that  was 
not  stone  dead  ;  for  either  they  stay  by  their 
enemy  till  they  have  quite  killed  him,  or 
they  carry  all  the  wounded  men  that  are  not 
quite  dead  away  with  them. 

This  deliverance  tamed  our  Englishmen 
for  a  great  while.  The  sight  had  filled  them 
with  horror ;  and  the  consequences  appeared 
terrible  to  the  last  degree,  even  to  them,  if 
ever  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  those 
cr^tures,  who  would  not  only  kill  them  as 
enemies,  but  kill  them  for  food,  as  we  kill 
our  cattle.  And  they  professed  to  .me  that 
the  thoughts  of  being  eaten  up  like  beef  or 
mutton,  though  it  was  supposed  it  was  not 
to  be  till  they  were  dead,  had  something  in 
it  so  homble  that  it  nauseated  their  very 
stomachs,  made  them  sick  when  they  thought 
of  ity  and  filled  their  minds  with  such  un- 
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hsiiaI  terror,  that  they  were  not  ihemselyes 
for  some  weeks  after. 

This,  as  I  said,  tamed  even  the  three  Eng- 
lish brutes  I  have  been  speaking  of ;  and  for 
a  great  while  after  they  were  very  tractable, 
and  went  about  the  common  business  of  their 
whole  society  well  enough ;  planted,  sowed, 
reaped,  and  began  to  be  all  naturdized  to 
the  country.  But  some  time  after  this  they 
fell  all  into  such  measures  as  brought  them 
into  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

They  had  taken  three  prisoners,  as  I  had 
observed  ;  and  these  three  being  lusty,  stout 
young  fellows,  they  made  them  servants,  and 
taught  them  to  work  for  them ;  and  as  slaves 
they  did  well  enough.  But  they  did  not 
take  their  measures  with  them  as  I  did  by 
my  man  Friday,  namely,  to  begin  with  them 
upon  the  principle  of  having  saved  their 
lives,  and  then  instruct  them  in  the  rational 
principles  of  life,  much  less  of  religion,  civil- 
izing and  reducing  them  by  kind  usage  and 
aifectionate  aiguings  ;  but  as  they  gave  them 
their  food  every  day,  so  they  gave  them  their 
work  too,  and  kept  them  fully  employed  in 
drudgery  enbugh.  But  they  failed  in  this 
by  i^  that  they  never  had  them  to  assist 
them  and  fight  for  them  as  I  had  my  man 
Friday,  who  was  as  true  to  me  as  the  very 
fiesh  upon  my  bones. 

But  to  come  to  the  family  part  Being  all 
now  good  Mends,  for  common  danger,  as  I 
said  above,  had  effectxially  reconciled  them, 
they  began  to  consider  their  general  circum- 
stances. And  the  first  thing  that  came  under 
their  consideration  was,  whether,  seeing  the 
savages  particularly  haunted  that  side  of  the 
isand,  and  that  there  were  more  remote  and 
retired  parts  of  it  equally  adapted  to  their 
way  of  living,  and  manifestly  to  their  advan- 
tage, they  should  not  rather  remove  their 
habitation,  and  plant  in  some  more  proper 
place  for  their  safety,  and  especially  for  the 
security  of  their  cattle  and  com. 

Upon  this,  after  long  debate,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  they  would  not  remove  their  hab- 
itation; because  that  some  time  or  other 
they  thought  they  might  hear  from  their  gov- 
ernor again  (meaning  me) ;  and  if  I  should 
send  any  one  to  seek  them,  I  should  be  sure 
to  direct  them  to  that  side;  where,  if  they 
should  find  the  place  demolished,  they  would 
conclude  the  savages  had  killed  us  all,  and  we 
were  gone,  and  so  our  supply  would  go  toa 


But  as  to  their  com  and  cattle,  they  a^ted 
to  remove  them  into  the  valley  whoc  nr 
cave  was,  where  the  land  was  as  proper  fa 
both,  and  where,  indeed,  there  was  Jmd 
enough.  However,  upon  second  thosgiitfl, 
they  altered  one  part  of  that  resolatiaa  too, 
and  resolved  only  to  remove  part  of  tlidr 
cattle  thither,  and  plant  part  of  their  com 
there  ;  and  so  if  one  part  was  destrojed  tk 
other  might  be  saved.  And  one  part  of  pn- 
dence  they  used,  which  it  was  veiy  wdlthej 
did  ;  namely,  that  they  never  tmsted  those 
three  savages  which  they  had  prisonen  vith 
knowing  anything  of  the  plantation  ther  bd 
made  in  that  valley,  or  of  any  cattle  tbey  had 
there ;  much  less  of  the  cave  there,  which 
they  kept,  in  case  of  necessity,  as  a  eafe  le- 
treat,  and  whither  they  carried  also  the  tro 
barrels  of  powder  which  I  had  sent  them  it 
my  coming  away. 

But,  however,  they  resolved  not  to  ehiqge 
their  habitation ;  yet  they  agreed,  that  as  I 
had  carefully  covered  it,  first  with  a  wall  or 
fortification,  and  then  with  a  grove  of  trees, 
so,  seeing  their  safety  consisted  entirelT  in 
their  being  concealed,  of  which  they  wen 
now  fully  convinced,  they  set  to  work  to 
cover  and  conceal  the  place  yet  more  effect- 
ually than  before.  To  this  purpose,  as  I  had 
planted  trees  (or  rather  thrust  in  stakes,  which 
in  time  all  grew  up  to  be  trees)  forsomegood 
distance  before  the  entrance  into  mj  apaitr 
ment,  they  went  on  in  the  same  manner,  and 
filled  up  the  rest  of  that  whole  space  of 
ground,  from  the  trees  I  had  set  quite  down  to 
the  side  of  the  creek,  where,  as  I  said,  1  landed 
my  floats,  and  even  in  the  very  ooze  where  the 
tide  flowed,  not  so  much  as  leaving  anyplace 
to  land,  or  any  sign  that  there  had  been  anj 
landing  thereabout.  The  stakes  also  being  of 
a  wood  veiy  forward  to  grow,  as  I  have  noted 
formerly,  they  took  care  to  have  generally  veiy 
much  larger  and  taller  than  those  which  I 
had  planted  ;  and  as  they  grew  apace,  so  they 
planted  them  so  very  thick  and  close  together, 
that  when  they  had  been  three  or  four  yean 
grown  there  was  no  piercing  with  the  eje 
any  considerable  way  into  the  plantation. 
And  as  for  that  part  which  I  had  planted, 
the  trees  were  grown  as  thick  as  a  man's  thi^ 
And  among  them  they  placed  so  many  other 
short  ones,  and  so  thick,  that,  in  a  word,  it 
stood  like  a  palisado  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
thick.    And  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
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peiMata  it,  bat  with  k  little  «nay  to  cut  it 
all  down ;  for  a  little  dog  could  haidly  get 
between  the  trees,  they  stood  so  close. 

Bat  this  was  not  all,  for  they  did  the  same 
br  all  the  groond  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the 
kft,  and  round  eyen  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
leaTing  no  way,  not  so  much  as  for  themselves 
to  come  out,  but  by  the  ladder  placed  up  to 
the  side  of  the  hiU,  and  then  lifted  up,  and 
placed  again  from  the  first  stage  up  to  ^e 
top ;  which  ladder,  when  it  was  taken  down, 
nothing  but  what  had  wings  or  witchcraft  to 
assist  it  could  come  at  them. 

This  was  excellently. well  contrived ;  nor 
was  it  less  than  what  they  afterwards  found 
occasion  for :  which  served  to  convince  me 
that  as  human  prudence  has  the  authority  of 
ProTidenoe  to  justify  it,  so  it  has,  doubtless, 
the  direction  of  Providence  to  set  it  to  work. 
And  would  we  listen  carefully  to  the  voice  of 
it,  I  am  fully  persuaded  we  might  prevent 
many  of  the  disasters  which  our  lives  ore 
now,  by  oor  own  n^ligence,  subjected  ta 
Bat  this  by  the  way. 

I  retom  to  the  story.  They  lived  two 
yeaxs  after  this  in  perfect  retirement,  and  had 
no  more  visits  from  the  savages.  They  had, 
indeed,  an  alarm  given  them  one  morning, 
which  put  them  into  a  great  consternation  ; 
for  some  of  the  Spamards  being  out  early  one 
morning  on  the  west  side,  or  rather  the  end 
of  the  island  (which,  by  the  way,  was  that 
end  where  I  never  went,  for  fear  of  being 
discovered),  they  were  surprised  with  seeing 
above  twenty  canoee  of  Indians  just  coming 
on  shore: 

They  made  the  best  of  their  way  home,  in 
hnny  enough  ;  and  giving  the  alarm  to  their 
comrades,  they  kept  close  all  that  day  and 
the  next,  going  out  only  at  night  to  make 
observation.  But  they  had  the  good  luck  to 
be  mistaken  ;  for,  wherever  the  savi^es  went, 
they  did  not  land  at  that  time  in  the  island, 
bat  pnrsued  some  other  design. 

And  now  they  had  another  broil  with  the 
three  Englishmen ;  one  of  which,  a  most  tur- 
bulent fellow,  being  in  a  rage  at  one  of  the 
three  slaves  which  I  had  mentioned  they 
lisd  taken,  because  the  fellow  had  not  done 
ftanething  right  which  he  bid  bun  do  and 
■Mined  a  little  intractable  in  his  showing  him, 
drew  a  hatchet  out  of  a  frog-belt  in  which  he 
We  it  hy^hia-  side^  and  fell  upon  the  poor 
iM^  nol  tm  canoet  him,  but  to  kill  him. 


One  of  the  Spaniards  who  was  by,  seeing  him 
give  the  fellow  a  barbarous  cut  with  the 
hatchet,  which  he  aimed  at  his  head,  but 
struck  into  his  shoulder,  so  that  he  thought  he 
had  cut  the  poor  creature's  arm  off,  ran  to 
him,  aad  entreating  him  not  to  murder  the 
poor  man,  clapped  in  between  him  and  the 
savage  to  prevent  the  mischieL 

The  fellow,  being  enraged  the  more  at  this, 
struck  at  the  Spaniard  with  his  hatchet,  and 
swore  he  would  serve  him  as  he  intended  to 
serve  the  savage ;  which  the  Spaniard  per- 
ceiving, avoided  the  blow,  and  with  a  shovel 
which  he  had  in  his  hand  (for  they  were  all 
working  in  the  field  about  their  corn-land) 
knocked  the  brute  dowiL  Another  of  the 
Englishmen,  running  at  the  same  time  to  help 
his  comrade,  knocked  the  Spaniard  down ; 
and  then  two  Spaniards  more  came  in  to  help 
their  man,  and  a  third  Englishman  fell  in 
upon  them.  They  had  none  of  them  any 
fire-arms,  or  any  other  weapons  but  hatchets 
and  other  tools,  except  this  third  Englishman  ; 
he  had  one  of  my  old  rasty  cutlasses,  with 
which  he  made  at  the  two  hust  Spaniards, 
and  wounded  them  both.  This  fray  set  the 
whole  family  in  an  uproar,  and  more  help 
coming  in,  tiiey  took  the  three  Englishmen 
prisoners.  The  next  question  was  what 
should  be  done  with  them.  They  had  been, 
so  often  mutinous,  and  were  so  iiirious,  so 
desperate,  and  so  idle  withal,  that  they  knew 
not  what  course  to  take  with  them  ;  for  they 
were  mischievous  to  the  highest  d^p^  and 
valued  not  what  hurt  they  did  to  any  man  ; 
so  that,  in  short,  it  was  not  safe  to  live  with 
them. 

'  The  Spaniard  who  was  governor  told  them 
in  so  many  words,  that  if  they  had  been  of 
his  own  country  he  would  have  hanged  them, 
for  all  laws  and  all  governors  were  to  preserve 
society,  and  those  who  were  dangerous  to  the 
society  ought  to  be  expelled  out  of  it ;  but  as 
they  were  Englishmen,  and  that  it  was  to  the 
generous  kindness  of  an  Englishman  that 
they  all  owed  their  preservation  and  deliv- 
erance, he  would  use  them  with  all  possible 
lenity,  and  would  leave  them  to  the  judgment 
of  the  other  two  Englishmen,  who  were  their 
countrymen. 

One  of  the  two  honest  Englishmen  stood 
up  and  said  they  desired  it  might  not  be  left 
to  them.  "  For,"  says  he, "  I  am  sure  we*ought 
to  sentence  them  to  the  gallows  "  ;  and  with 
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that  lie  gives  an  account  how  Will  Atkins, 
one  of  the  three,  had  proposed  to  have  all 
the  five  Englishmen  join  together  and  mur- 
der all  the  Spaniards  when  they  were  in  their 
sleep  1 

When  the  Spaniard  governor  heard  this, 
he  calls  to  William  Atkins,  ^  How,  Seignior 
Atkins,"  says  he,  ^  would  you  murder  us  all  ? 
What  have  you  to  say  to  that]"  That  hard- 
ened villain  was  so  far  from  denying  it,  that 
he  said  it  was  true,  and  swore  if  they  would 
not  do  it  still  before  they  had  done  with 
th^m.  ^  Well,  but,  Seignior  Atkins,"  says 
the  Spaniard,  **  what  have  we  done  to  you, 
that  you  would  kill  us  1  And  what  would 
you  get  by  killing  us  ?  And  what  must  we 
do  to  prevent  you  killing  us  ]  Must  we  kill 
you,  or  you  will  kill  us  ?  Why  will  you  put  us 
to  the  necessity  of  this,  Sdgnior  Atkins  ?" 
says  the  Spaniard,  veiy  calm  and  smiling. 

Seignior  Atkins  was  in  such  a  rage  at  the 
Spaniard's  making  a  jest  of  it,  that  had  he 
not  been  held  by  three  men,  and  withal  had 
no  weapons  with  him,  it  was  thought  he 
would  have  attempted  to  have  killed  the 
Spaniard  in  the  middle  of  all  the  company. 

This  hair-brained  carriage  obliged  them 
to  consider  seriously  what  was  to  be  done. 
The  two  Englishmen  and  the  Spaniard  who 
saved  the  poor  savage  was  of  the  opinion 
they  should  hang  one  of  the  three  for  an 
example  to  the  rest,  and  that,  particularly,  it 
should  be  he  that  had  twice  attempted  to  com- 
mit murder  with  his  hatchet ;  and  indeed  there 
was  some  reason  to  believe  he  had  done  it, 
for  the  poor  savage  was  in  such  a  miserable 
condition  with  the  wound  he  had  received, 
that  it  was  thought  he  could  not  live. 

But  the  governor  Spaniard  still  said,  "  No  ; 
it  was  an  Englishman  that  had  saved  all 
their  lives,  and  he  would  never  consent  to 
put  an  Englishman  to  death,  though  he  had 
murdered  half  of  them  ;  nay,"  he  said, ''  if 
he  had  been  kUled  himself  by  an  English- 
man, and  had  time  left  to  speak,  it  should 
be  that  they  would  pardon  him." 

This  was  so  positively  insisted  on  by  the 
governor  Spaniard,  that  there  was  no  gain- 
saying it ;  and  as  merciful  counsels  are  most 
apt  to  prevail  where  they  are  so  earnestly 
pressed,  so  they  all  came  into  it.  But  then 
it  was  to  be  considered  what  should  be  done 
to  keep  them  from  doing  the  mischief  they 
designed ;  for  all  agreed,  governor  and  all. 


that  means  were  to  be  vged.  for  preserving 
the  society  from  danger.  After  a  long  debate 
it  was  agreed,  first,  that  they  should  be  dis- 
armed, and  not  permitted  to  have  either  gun 
or  powder  or  shot  or  sword  or  any  wei^n  ; 
and  should  be  turned  out  of  the  society,  and 
left  to  live  where  they  would,  and  how  they 
would,  by  themselves  ;  but  that  none  of  the 
rest,  either  Spaniards  or  English,  should  con- 
verse with  them,  speak  with  them,  or  have 
anything  to  do  with  them  ;  that  they  should 
be  forbid  to  come  within  a  certain  distance 
of  the  place  where  the  rest  dwelt ;  and  that 
if  they  offered  to  commit  any  disorder,  so  as 
to  spoil,  bum,  kill,  or  destroy  any  of  the 
com,  plantings,  buildings,  fences,  or  cattle 
belonging  to  the  society,  they  should  die 
without  mercy,  and  they  would  shoot  them 
wherever  they  could  find  them. 

The  govemor,  a  man  of  great  humanity, 
musing  upon  the  sentence,  considered  a  little 
upon  it,  and  tuminf^  to  the  two  honest 
Englishmen,  said,  '*  Hold,  you  must  reflect 
that  it  will  be  long  ere  they  can  raise  com 
and  cattle  of  their  own,  and  they  must  not 
starve.  We  must  therefore  allow  them  pro- 
visions." So  he  caused  to  be  added,  that 
they  should  have  a  proportion  of  com  given 
to  them  to  last  them  eight  months,  and  for 
seed  to  sow,  by  which  time  they  might  be 
supposed  to  raise  some  of  their  own ;  that 
they  should  have  six  milch-goats,  four  he- 
goats,  and  six  kids  given  them,  as  well  for 
present  subsistence  as  for  a  store  ;  and  that 
they  should  have  tools  given  them  for  their 
work  in  the  fields,  such  as  six  hatchets,  an 
axe,  a  saw,  and  the  like  ;  but  they  should 
have  none  of  these  tools  or  provisions  unless 
they  would  swear  solemnly  that  they  would 
not  hurt  or  injure  any  of  the  Spaniards  with 
them,  or  of  their  fellow-Englishmen. 

Thus  they  dismissed  them  the  society,  and 
turned  them  out  to  shift  for  themselves. 
They  went  away  sullen  and  refractory,  as 
neither  contented  to  go  away  nor  to  stay ; 
but  as  there  was  no  remedy  they  went,  pre- 
tending to  go  and  choose  a  place  where  they 
would  settle  themselves  to  plant  and  live  by 
themselves,  and  some  provisions  were  given 
them,  but  no  weapons. 

About  four  or  five  days  after,  they  came 
again  for  some  victuals,  and  gave  the  govern- 
or an  account  where  they  had  pitched  their 
tents,  and  marked  themselves  out  an  habita- 
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tion  and  plantation  ;  and  it  was  a  veiy 
eonYenient  place  indeed,  on  the  zemoteet 
part  of  the  island,  northeast,  much  about 
the  place  where  I  landed  in  my  first  voyage 
when  I  was  driven  out  to  sea,  the  Lord 
knows  whither,  in  my  attempt  to  surround 
the  island. 

Here  they  built  themselves  two  handsome 
huts,  and  contrived  them  in  a  manner  like 
my  first  habitation,  being  dose  under  the 
side  of  a  hill,  having  some  trees  growing 
already  on  three  sides  of  it,  so  that  by  plant- 
ing others  it  would  be  very  easily  covered 
from  the  sight,  unless  narrowly  setuxhed  for. 
They  desired  some  dried  goat-skins  for  beds 
and  eovering,  which  were  given  them  :  and 
upon  giving  their  words  that  they  would  not 
disturb  the  rest,  or  injure  any  of  their  plan- 
tations, they  gave  them  hatchets  axid  what 
other  tools  they  could  spare ;  some  pease, 
barl^,  and  rice  for  sowing  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
anything  they  wanted^  but  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. 

They  lived  in  this  separate  condition  about 
six  months,  and  had  gotten  in  their  first 
harvest,  though  the  quantity  was  but  small, 
the  parcel  of  land  they  had  planted  being 
but  little ;  for,  indeed,  having  all  their 
plantation  to  form,  they  had  a  great  deal  of 
work  upon  their  hands.  And  when  they 
came  to  make  boards  and  pots  and  such 
things,  they  were  quite  out  of  their  element, 
and  could  make  nothing  of  it ;  and  when 
the  rainy  season  came  on,  for  want  of  a  cave 
in  the  earth  they  could  not  keep  their  grain 
dry,  and  it  was  in  great  danger  of  spoiling. 
And  this  humbled  them  much  ;  so  they  came 
and  b^ged  the  Spaniards  to  help  them,  which 
they  very  readily  did,  and  in  four  days 
worked  a  great  hole  in  the  side  of  the  hill  for 
them,  big  enough  to  secure  their  com  and 
other  things  from  the  rain.  But  it  was  but 
a  poor  place  at  best,  compared  to  mine,  and 
especially  as  mine  was  then,  for  the  Span- 
iards had  greatly  enlarged  it  and  made  sev- 
eral new  apartments  in  it. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  year  after  this 
separation,  a  new  frolic  took  these  rogues, 
which,  together  with  the  former  viUany  they 
liad  committed,  brought  mischief  enough 
iqion  them,  and  had  very  near  been  the 
ruin  of  the  whole  colony.  The  three  new 
sociates  began,  it  seems,  to  be  weary  of  the 
laborious  life  they  led,  and  that  without 


hope  of  bettering  their  circumstances  ;  and  a 
whim  took  them,  that  they  would  make  a 
voyage  to  the  continent  from  whence  the 
savages  came,  and  would  try  if  they  could 
not  seise  upon  some  prisoners  among  the 
natives  there  and  bring  them  home,  so  to 
make  them  do  the  laborious  part  of  their 
work  for  them. 

The  project  was  not  so  preposterous,  if 
they  had  gone  no  further ;  but  they  did 
nothing,  and  proposed  nothing,  but  had 
either  mischief  in  the  design  or  nuschief  in 
the  event.  And  if  I  may  give  my  opinion, 
they  seemed  to  be  under  a  blast  from 
Heaven  ;  for  if  we  will  not  allow  a  visible 
curse  to  pursue  visible  crimes,  how  shall  we 
reconcile  the  events  of  things  with  the 
Divine  justice?  It  was,  certainly,  an  ap- 
parent vengeance  on  their  crime  of  mutiny 
and  piracy  that  brought  them  to  the  state 
they  were  in ;  and  as  they  showed  not  the 
least  remorse  for  the  crime,  but  added  new 
villanies  to  it,  such  as,  particularly,  the  piece 
of  monstrous  cruelty  of  wounding  a  poor 
slave,  because  he  did  not,  or  perhaps  could 
not,  understand  to  do  what  he  was  directed  ; 
and  to  wound  him  in  such  a  manner  as,  no 
question,  made  him  a  cripple  all  his  life  ; 
and  in  a  place  where  no  surgeon  or  medicine 
could  be  had  for  his  cure;  and  what  was 
still  worse,  the  murderous  intent,  or  to  do 
justice  to  the  crime,  the  intentional  murder, 
for  such  to  be  sure  it  was,  as  was  afterwards 
the  formed  design  they  all  laid  to  murder  the 
Spaniards  in  cold  blood,  and  in  their  sleep. 

•  But  I  leave  observing,  and  return  to  the 
story.  The  three  fellows  came  down  to  the 
Spaniards  one  morning,  and  in  very  humble 
terms  desired  to  be  admitted  to  speak  with 
them.  The  Spaniards  very  readily  heard 
what  they  had  to  say,  which  was  this :  That 
they  were  tired  of  living  in  the  manner  they 
did ;  that  they  were  not  handy  enough  to 
make  the  necessaries  they  wanted  ;  and  that, 
having  no  help,  they  found  they  should  be 
starved.  But  if  the  Spaniards  would  give 
them  leave  to  take  one  of  the  canoes  which 
they  came  over  in,  and  give  them  arms  and 
ammunition,  proportioned  for  their  defence, 
they  would  go  over  to  the  main,  and  seek 
their  fortune,  and  so  deliver  them  from  the 
trouble  of  supplying  them  with  any  other 
provisions. 

The  Spaniards  were  glad  enough  to  be  rid 
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of  thekn,  but  yet  yenj  faoneBtly  repiesented 
to  them  the  certam  destruction  they  were 
running  into  ;  told  them  they  had  suffered 
such  hardships  upon  that  yery  spot,  that 
they  could,  without  any  spirit  of  prophecy, 
tell  them  that  they  would  be  starved  or  be 
murdered,  and  bade  them  consider  of  it. 

The  men  replied  audaciously,  they  should 
be  starved  if  they  stayed  here,  for  they  could 
not  work,  and  would* not  work ;  and  they 
could  but  be  starved  abroad ;  and  if  they 
were  murdered,  there  was  an  end  of  them, 
they  had  no  wives  or  children  to  ciy  after 
them  :  and  in  short,  insisted  importunately 
upon  their  demand,  declaring  that  they 
would  go  whether  they  would  give  them  any 
arms  or  no. 

The  Spaniards  told  them  with  great  kind- 
ness, that  if  they  were  resolved  to  go,  they 
should  not  go  like  naked  men,  and  be  in  no 
condition  to  defend  themselves  ;  and  that, 
though  they  could  ill  spare  their  fire-arms^ 
having  not  enough  for  themselves,  yet  they 
would  let  them  have  two  muskets,  a  pistol, 
and  a  cutlass,  and  each  man  a  hatchet,  which 
they  thought  was  sufficient  for  them. 

In  a  word,  they  accepted  the  offer,  and 
having  baked  thm  bread  enough  to  serve 
them  a  month,  and  given  them  as  much 
goat's  flesh  as  they  could  eat  while  it  was 
sweet,  and  a  great  basketful  of  dried  grapes, 
a  potful  of  fresh  water,  and  a  young  kid 
alive  to  kill,  they  boldly  set  dut  in  a  canoe 
for  a  voyage  over  the  sea,  where  it  was  at 
least  forty  miles  broad. 

The  boat  was  indeed  a  large  one,  and 
would  have  very  well  caiiied  fifteen  or 
twenty  men ;  and  therefore  was  rather  too 
big  for  them  to  manage.  But  as  they  had  a 
fair  breeze  and  the  flood-tide  with  them,  they 
did  well  enough.  They  had  made  a  mast  of 
a  long  pole,  and  a  sail  of  four  large  goat- 
skins dried,  which  they  had  sewed  or  laced 
together ;  and  away  they  went,  merrily 
enough ;  the  Spaniards  called  after  them, 
^  Bon  Vefyajo  ** ;  and  no  man  ever  thought  of 
seeing  them  any  more. 

The  Spaniards  would  often  say  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  two  honest  Englishmen 
who  remained  behind,  how  quietly  and  com- 
fortably they  lived  now  those  three  turbulent 
fellows  were  gone  ;  as  for  there  ever  coming 
again,  that  was  the  remotest  thing  from  their 
thoughts  that  could  be  imagined;   when, 


behold,  after  two^and-twenty  days^  absence, 
one  of  the  Engliahmen,  being  abroad  upon 
his  planting  work,  sees  three  strange  men 
coming  towards  him  at  a  distance,  with  guns 
upon  tiieir  shoulders ! 

Away  runs  the  Englishman  as  if  he  was 
bewitched,  comes  frighted  and  amazed  to  the 
governor  Spaniard,  and  tells  him  they  were 
all  undone,  for  there  were  strangers  landed 
upon  the  island,  he  could  not  tell  who. 
The  Spaniard,  pausing  awhile,  says  he  to 
him,  ^  How  do  you  mean,  you  cannot  tell 
who?  Th^  are  the  savages,  to  be  sure.* 
^  No,  no,"  says  the  Englishman ;  '*  they  are 
men  in  clothes,  with  arms."  "^  Nay,  then/* 
says  the  Spaniard,  "  why  are  you  concerned  9 
If  they  are  not  savages,  they  must  be  friends, 
for  there  is  no  Christian  nation  upon  earth  ' 
but  will  do  us  good  rather  than  ham.* 

While  they  were  debating  thus,  comes  the 
three  Englishmen,  and  standing  without  the 
wood,  which  was  new  planted,  hallooed  to 
them.  They  presently  knew  their  voices^ 
and  so  all  tiie  wonder  of  that  kind  ceased. 
But  now  the  admiration  was  turned  upon 
another  question,  namely,  What  could  be  the 
matter,  and  what  made  them  come  back 
again? 

It  was  not  long  before  they  brought  the 
men  in,  and  inquiring  where  they  had  been, 
and  what  they  had  been  doing,  they  gave 
them  a  full  account  of  their  voyage  in  a  few 
words,  namely,  that  they  reached  the  land  In 
two  days,  or  something  less,  but  finding  the 
people  alarmed  at  their  coming,  and  prepar- 
ing with  bows  and  arrows  to  fight  them,  they 
durst  not  go  on  shore,  but  sailed  on  to  the 
northward  six  or  seven  boors,  till  they  came 
to  a  great  opening,  by  which  they  perceived 
that  the  land  they  saw  from  our  island  was 
not  the  main,  but  an  island :  that  entering 
that  opening  of  the  sea,  they  saw  another 
island  on  the  right  hand  north,  and  several 
more  west;  and  being  resolved  to  land 
somewhere,  they  put  over  to  one  of  the 
islands  which  lay  west,  and  went  boldly  on 
shore :  that  they  found  the  people  very 
courteous  and  friendly  to  them,  and  that 
they  gave  them  several  roots  and  some  dried 
fish,  and  appeared  very  sociable;  and  the 
women,  as  well  as  the  men,  were  very  fozwaid 
to  supply  them  with  anything  they  could  get 
for  them  to  eat,  and  brought  it  to  them  a 
great  way  upon  their  heada. 
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They  continued  here  four  days,  and  in- 
qoiied  as  well  hjb  they  could  of  them  by  signs 
what  nations  were  this  way  and  that  way ; 
and  were  told  of  several  fierce  and  terrible 
people  that  lived  ahnoet  every  way,  who,  as 
they  made  signs  to  thsm,  used  to  eat  men. 
But  as  for  themselves,  they  said  that  they 
never  ate  men  nor  women,  except  only  such 
as  they  took  in  the  wars ;  and  then  they 
owned  that  they  made  a  great  feast  and  ate 
their  piiBoners. 

The  Englishmen  inquired  when  they  had 
a  feast  of  that  kind,  and  they  told  them 
about  two  moons  ago,  —  pointing  to  the 
moon,  and  then  to  two  fingers ;  and  that 
their  great  king  had  two  hundred  prisoners 
now,  which  he  had  taken  in  his  war,  and 
they  were  feeding  them  to  make  them  fat  for 
the  next  feast.  The  Englishmen  seemed 
mighty  desirous  to  see  those  prisoners  ;  but 
the  other,  mistaking  them,  thought  they  were 
desirous  to  have  some  of  them  to  carry  away 
for  their  own  eating.  So  they  beckoned  to 
them,  pointing  to  the  setting  of  the  sun  and 
then  to  the  rising,  which  was  to  signify  that 
the  next  morning  at  sun-rising  they  would 
bring  some  for  them ;  and  accordingly  the 
next  morning  they  brought  down  five  women 
and  eleven  men,  and  gave  them  to  the  Eng- 
Iftshmen  to  carry  with  them  on  their  voyage, 
jost  as  we  would  bring  so  many  cows  and 
oxen  down  to  a  seaport  town,  to  victual  a 
ahip. 

As  brutish  and  barbarous  as  these  fellows 
were  at  home,  their  stomachs  turned  at  this 
sight,  and  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  ;  to 
refuse  the  prisoners  would  have  been  the 
highest  affiK>nt  to  the  savage  gentry  that 
offered  them;  and  what  to  do  with  them 
they  knew  not.  However,  upon  some  de- 
bates, they  resolved  to  accept  of  them  ;  and 
in  return  they  gave  the  savages  that  brought 
them  one  of  their  hatchets,  an  old  key,  a 
knife,  and  six  or  seven  of  their  bullets,  which, 
though  they  did  not  understand,  they  seemed 
extremely  pleased  with.  And  then,  tying  the 
poor  creatures'  hands  behind  them,  they  (the 
pecyple)  dragged  the  poor  prisoners  into  the 
boat  fivr  our  men« 

The  Englishmen  were  obliged  to  come 
away  as  soon  as  they  had  them,  or  else  they 
that  gave  them  this  noble  present  would 
certainly  have  expected  that  they  should 
have  gone  to  work  with  them,  have  killed 


two  or  three  of  them  the  next  morning,  and 
perhaps  have  invited  the  donors  to  dinner. 

But  having  taken  their  leave  with  all  the 
respects  and  thanks  that  could  well  pass 
between  people  where  on  either  side  they 
understood  not  one  word  they  could  say, 
they  put  off  with  their  boat,  and  came  back 
towards  the  first  island,  where,  when  they 
arrived,  they  set  eight  of  their  prisoners  at 
liberty,  there  being  too  many  of  them  for 
their  occasion. 

In  their  voyage,  they  endeavored  to  have 
some  conmiui^cation  with  their  prisoners,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  make  them  understand 
anything ;  nothing  they  could  say  to  them 
or  give  them  or  do  for  them,  but  was  looked 
upon  as  going  about  to  murder  them.  They 
first  of  all  unbound  them ;  but  the  poor 
creatures  screamed  at  that,  especially  the  wo- 
men, as  if  they  had  just  felt  the  knife  at  their 
throats,  for  they  immediately  concluded  they 
were  unbound  on  purpose  to  be  killed. 

If  they  gave  them  anything  to  eat,  it  was 
the  same  thing  ;  then  they  concluded  it  was 
for  fear  they  should  sink  in  flesh,  and  so  not 
be  fat  enough  to  kill  If  they  looked  at  one 
of  them  more  particularly,  the  party  presently 
concluded  it  was  to  see  whether  he  or  she 
was  fattest  and  fittest  to  kilL  Nay,  after 
they  had  brought  them  quite  over,  and  begun 
to  use  them  kindly  and  treat  them  well,  still 
they  expected  every  day  to  make  a  dinner  or 
supper  for  their  new  masters. 

When  the  three  wanderers  had  given  this 
unaccountable  history  or  journal  of  their  voy- 
age, the  Spaniard  asked  them,  '^  Where  their 
new  family  wasl"  And  being  told  that 
they  had  brought  them  on  shore  and  put 
them  into  one  of  their  huts,  and  were  come 
up  to  beg  some  victuals  for  them,  they  (the 
Spaniards)  and  the  other  two  Englishmen, 
that  is  to  say,  the  whole  colony,  resolved  to 
go  all  down  to  the  place  and  see  them  ;  and 
did  so,  and  Friday's  father  with  them. 

When  they  came  into  the  hut,  there  they 
sat  all  bound ;  for  when  they  had  brought 
them  on  shore,  they  bound  their  hands  that 
they  might  not  take  the  boat  and  make  their 
escape.  There,  I  say,  they  sat,  all  of  them 
stark  naked.  First,  there  were  three  men, 
lusty,  comely  fellows,  well  shaped,  straight 
and  fair  limbs,  about  thirty  to  thirty-five 
years  of  age  ;  and  five  women,  whereof  two 
might  be  from  thirty  to  forty;  two  more 
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not  above  four  or  five  and  twenty ;  and  the 
fifth,  a  tall,  comely  maiden,  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen.  The  women  were  well-fi9ivoied, 
agreeable  persons,  both  in  shape  and  features, 
only  tawny,  and  two  of  them,  had  they  been 
perfectly  white,  would  have  passed  for  very 
handsome  women  even  in  London  itself, 
having  pleasant,  agreeable  countenances,  and 
of  a  very  modest  behavior,  especially  when 
they  came  afterwards  to  be  clothed  and 
dressed,  as  they  called  it,  though  the  dress 
was  veiy  indifferent^  it  must  be  confessed ; 
of  which  hereafter. 

The  sight,  you  may  be  sure,  was  some- 
thing uncouth  to  our  Spaniards,  who  were, 
(to  give  them  a  just  character)  men  of  the 
best  behavior,  of  the  most  calm,  sedate  tem- 
pers, and  perfect  good-humor  that  ever  I  met 
with^  and,  in  particular,  of  the  most  modesty, 
as  will  presently  appear,  —  I  say,  the  sight 
was  very  uncouth,  to  see  three  naked  men 
and  five  naked  women  all  together  bound, 
and  in  the  most  nuserable  circumstances 
that  human  nature  could  be  supposed  to  be, 
namely,  to  be  expecting  eveiy  moment  to  be 
dragged  out  and  have  their  brains  knocked 
out,  and  then  to  be  eaten  up  like  a  calf  that 
is  killed  for  a  dainty. 

The  first  thing  Uiey  did  was  to  cause  the 
old  Indian,  Friday's  father,  to  go  in  and  see 
first  if  he  knew  any  of  them,  and  then  if  he 
understood  any  of  their  speech.  As  soon  as 
the  old  man  came  in,  he  looked  seriously  at 
them,  but  knew  none  of  them  ;  neither  could 
any  of  them  understand  a  word  he  said  or  a 
sign  he  could  make,  except  one  of  the  wo- 
men. 

However,  tlus  was  enough  to  answer  the 
end,  which  was  to  satisfy  them  that  the  men 
into  whose  hands  they  were  fedlen  were 
Christians  ;  that  they  abhorred  eating  of  men 
or  women,  and  that  they  might  be  sure  they 
would  not  be  killed.  As  soon  as  they  were 
assured  of  this,  they  discovered  such  joy, 
and  by  such  awkward  and  several  ways,  as 
is  hard  to  describe ;  for  it  seems  they  were 
of  several  nations. 

The  woman,  who  was  their  interpreter, 
was  bid  in  the  next  place  to  ask  them  if  they 
were  willing  to  be  servants,  and  to  work  for 
the  men  who  had  brought  them  away  to  save 
their  lives  ;  at  which  they  all  fell  a  dancing ; 
and  presently  one  fell  to  taking  up  this,  and 
another  that,  or  anything  that  lay  next,  to 


carry  on  their  shouldexB,  to  intimate  tiut 
they  were  willing  to  work. 

The  governor,  who  found  that  the  having 
women  among  them  would  presently  be  at- 
tended with  some  inconvenience,  and  might 
occasion  some  strife,  and  perhaps  blood, 
asked  the  three  men  what  they  intended  to 
do  with  these  women,  and  how  they  intended 
to  use  them,  —  whether  as  servants  or  as 
women.  One  of  the  Englishmen  answered 
very  boldly  and  readily,  **  That  they  would 
use  them  as  both."  To  which  the  governor 
said,  **  I  am  not  going  to  restrain  you  from 
it ;  you  are  your  own  masters  as  to  that. 
But  this  I  think  is  but  just,  for  avoiding  dis- 
orders and  quarrels  amongst  you,  and  I  de- 
sire it  of  you  for  that  reason  only,  namely, 
that  you  will  all  engage  that  if  any  of  you 
take  any  of  these  women  as  a  woman  or  wife, 
that  he  shaU  take  but  one  ;  and  that  having 
taken  one,  none  else  shall  touch  her:  for 
though  we  cannot  marry  any  of  you,  yet  ^t  is 
but  reasonable  that  while  you  stay  here,  the 
woman  any  of  you  takes  should  be  main- 
tained by  tibe  man  that  takes  her,  and  should 
be  his  wife ;  I  mean,"  says  he,  ^  while  he 
continues  here,  and  that  none  else  shall 
have  anything  to  do  with  her."  All  this  ap- 
peared so  just,  that  every  one  agreed  to  it 
without  any  difficulty. 

Then  the  Englishmen  asked  the  Spaniards 
if  they  designed  to  take  any  of  them.  But 
every  one  of  them  answered,  "  No."  Some 
of  them  said  they  had  wives  in  Spain,  and 
the  others  did  not  like  women  that  were  not 
Christians  ;  and  all  together  declared  that 
they  would  not  touch  one  of  them ;  which 
was  an  instance  of  such  virtue  as  I  have  not 
met  with  in  all  my  travels.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  be  short,  the  five  Englishmen  took 
them  every  one  a  wife ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
temporary  wife  :  and  so  they  set  up  a  new 
form  of  living  ;  for  the  Spaniards  and  Fri- 
day's father  lived  in  my  old  habitation, 
which  they  had  enlarged  exceedingly  within. 
The  three  servants  which  were  taken  in  the 
late  battle  of  the  savages  lived  with  them  ; 
and  these  carried  on  the  main  part  of  the 
colony,  supplying  all  the  rest  with  food,  and 
assisting  them  in  anything  as  they  oould,  or 
as  they  found  necessity  required. 

But  the  wonder  of  this  stoxy  was,  how  five 
such  refractory^  ill-matched  fellows  should 
agree  about  these  women,  and  that  two  of 
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tiiem  should  not  pitch  upon  the  same  wo- 
man, especiAlly  seeing  two  or  three  of  them 
were,  without  comparieon,  more  agreeable 
than  the  other.  But  they  took  a  good  way 
enough  to  prevent  quairelling  among  them- 
selves ;  for  they  set  the  five  women  by  them- 
sdves  in  one  of  their  huts,  and  they  went  all 
mto  the  other  hut  and  drew  lota  among  them 
who  ahould  chooee  first 

He  that  drew  to  choose  first  went  away 
by  himself  to  the  hut  where  the  poor  naked 
creatures  were,  and  fetched  out  her  he  chose ; 
and  it  was  worth  observing  that  he  that 
chose  first  took  her  that  was  reckoned  the 
homeliest  and  the  oldest  of  the  five,  which 
made  mirth  enough  among  the  rest ;  and 
even  the  Spaniards  laughed  at  it  But  the 
fellow  considered  better  than  any  of  them, 
that  it  was  application  and  business  that  they 
were  to  expect  assistance  in  as  mu6h  as  any- 
thing else ;  and  she  proved  the  best  wife  of 
all  the  paiceL 

When  the  poor  women  saw  themselves  set 
in  a  row  thus,  and  fetched  out  one  by  one, 
the  terrors  of  their  condition  returned  upon 
them  again,  and  they  firmly  believed  that 
they  were  now  a  going  to  be  devoured ;  ac- 
cordingly, when  the  English  sailor  came  in 
and  fetched  out  one  of  them,  the  rest  set  up 
a  most  hunentable  cry,  and  hung  about  her, 
and  took  their  leave  of  her  with  such  agonies 
and  such  affection  as  would  have  grieved  the 
hardest  heart  in  the  world  ;  nor  was  it  pos- 
sihk  fur  the  Englishmen  to  satisfy  them  that 
they  were  not  to  be  immediately  murdered, 
until  they  fetched  the  old  man,  Friday's  &- 
ther,  who  immediately  let  them  know  that 
the  five  men  who  had  fetched  them  out  one 
by  one  had  chosen  them  for  their  wives. 

When  they  had  done,  and  the  fright  the 
women  were  in  was  a  little  over,  the  men 
went  to  work,  and  the  Spaniards  came  and 
helped  them  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  they  had 
built  them  every  one  a  new  hut  or  tent,  for 
their  lodging  apart ;  for  those  they  had  al- 
wady  were  crowded  with  their  tools,  house- 
hold stuff,  and  provisions.  The  three  wicked 
ones  had  pitched  farthest  off",  and  the  two 
honest  ones  nearer,  but  both  on  the  north 
ihore  of  the  island,  so  that  they  continued 
Bcpttate,  as  before.  And  thus  my  island  was 
P^led  in  three  places  ;  and,  as  I  might  say, 
three  towns  were  hegan  to  be  planted. 

And  here  it  is  very  well  worth  observing. 


that,  as  it  often  happens  in  the  world  (what 
the  wise  ends  of  God's  providence  are  in  such 
a  disposition  of  things  I  cannot  say),  the  two 
honest  fellows  had  the  two  worst  wives,  and 
the  three  reprobates,  that  were  scarce  worth 
hanging,  that  were  fit  for  nothing,  and  nei- 
ther seemed  bom  to  do  themselves  good  or 
any  one  else,  had  three  clever,  diligent,  care- 
ful, and  ingenious  wives :  not  that  the  two 
first  were  ill  wives  as  to  their  temper  or  hu- 
mor, for  all  the  five  were  most  willing,  quiet, 
passive,  and  subjected  creatures,  rather  like 
slaves  than  wives  ;  bat  my  meaning  is,  they 
were  not  alike  capable,  ingenious,  or  indus- 
trious, or  alike  cli»tnly  and  neat 

Another  observation  I  must  make,  to  the 
honor  of  a  diligent  application  on  one  hand, 
and  to  the  disgrace  of  a  slothful,  negligent, 
idle  temper  on  the  other,  that  when  1  came 
to  the  place,  and  viewed  the  several  improve- 
ments, plantings,  and  management  of  the 
several  little  colonies,  the  two  men  had  so 
far  outgone  the  three,  that  there  was  no 
comparison.  They  had  indeed  both  of  them 
as  much  ground  laid  out  for  com  as  they 
wanted  ;  and  the  reason  was,  because,  accord- 
ing to  my  rule.  Nature  dictated  that  it  was 
to  no  purpose  to  sow  more  com  than  they 
wanted  ;  but  the  difference  of  the  cultiva- 
tion, of  the  planting,  of  the  fences,  and  in- 
deed of  everything  else,  was  easy  to  be  seen 
at  first  view. 

The  two  men  had  innumerable  young 
trees  planted  about  their  huts,  that  when 
you  came  to  the  place  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  a  wood  ;  and  though  they  had 
twice  had  their  plantations  demolished,  once 
by  their  own  countrymen  and  once  by  the 
enemy,  as  shall  be  shown  in  its  place,  yet 
they  had  restored  all  again,  and  everything 
was  thriving  and  flourishing  about  them. 
They  had  grapes  planted  in  order,  and  man- 
aged like  a  vineyard,  though  they  had  them- 
selves never  seen  anything  of  that  kind  ;  and 
by  their  good  ordering  their  vines,  their 
grapes  were  as  good  again  as  any  of  the 
others.  They  had  also  found  themselves  out 
a  retreat  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  woods, 
where,  though  there  was  not  a  natural  cave, 
as  I  had  found,  yet  they  made  one  with  in- 
cessant labor  of  their  hands,  and  where, 
when  the  mischief  which  followed  happened, 
they  secured  their  wives  and  children,  so  as 
they  could  never  be  found  ;  they  having,  by 
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sticking  innumerable  stakee  and  poles  of  the 
woody  which,  as  I  said,  grew  so  easily,  made 
the  wood  unpaesabie,  except  in  some  places, 
where  they  climbed  up  to  get  over  the  out- 
side part,  and  then  went  on  by  ways  of  their 
own  leaving. 

As  to  the  three  reprobates,  as  I  justly  call 
them,  though  they  were  much  civilized  by 
their  new  settlement,  compared  to  what  they 
were  before,  and  were  not  so  quarrelsome, 
having  not  the  same  opportunity,  yet  one  of 
the  certain  companions  of  a  profligate  mind 
never  left  them  ;  and  that  was  their  idleness. 
It  is  true,  they  planted  com  and  made 
fences ;  but  Solomon's  words  were  never 
better  verified  than  in  them :  ^*  I  went  by 
the  vineyard  of  the  slothful,  and  it  was  all 
overgrown  with  thorns.''  For,  when  the 
Spaniards  came  to  view  their  crop,  they  could 
not  see  it  in  some  places  for  weeds.  The 
hedge  had  several  gaps  in  it,  where  the  wild 
goats  had  gotten  in  and  eaten  up  the  com  ; 
perhaps  here  and  there  a  dead  bush  was 
crammed  in,  to  stop  them  out  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  it  was  only  shutting  the  stable  door 
after  the  steed  was  stolen.  Whereas,  when 
they  looked  on  the  colony  of  the  other  two, 
there  was  the  very  face  of  industry  and  suc- 
cess upon  all  they  did  ;  there  was  not  a  weed 
to  be  seen  in  all  their  com,  or  a  gap  in  any 
of  their  hedges.  And  they,  on  the  other 
handy  verified  Solomon's  words  in  another 
place,  that  ^the  diligent  hand  maketh 
rich  "  ;  for  everything  grew  and  thrived,  and 
they  had  plenty  within  and  without ;  they 
had  more  tame  cattle  than  the  other,  more 
utensils  and  necessaries  within  doors,  and  yet 
more  pleasure  and  diversion  too. 

It  is  tme,  the  wives  of  the  three  were  very 
handy  and  cleanly  within  doors,  and  having 
learned  the  English  ways  of  dressing  and 
cooking  from  one  of  the  other  Englishmen, 
who,  as  I  said,  was  cook's-mate  on  board  the 
ship,  they  dressed  their  husbands'  victuals 
very  nicely  and  well ;  whereas  the  other 
could  not  be  brought  to  understand  it  But 
then  the  husband,  who,  as  I  say,  had  been 
cook's-mate,  did  it  himself ;  but  as*  for  the 
husbands  of  the  three  wives,  they  loitered 
about,  fetched  turtles'  ^^gs,  and  caught  fish 
and  birds ;  in  a  word,  anything  but  labor, 
and  they  fared  accordingly.  The  diligent 
lived  well  and  comfortably,  and  the  sloth- 
ful lived  hard  and  beggarly ;  and  so,  I  be- 


lieve, generally  speaking,  it  is  all  over  the 
world. 

But  now  I  come  to  a  scene  different  from 
all  that  had  happened  before,  either  to  them 
or  to  me  ;  and  ^e  original  of  the  staty  was 
this :  — 

Early  one  morning  there  came  on  shore 
five  or  six  canoes  of  Indians,  or  savages,  call 
them  which  you  please;  and  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt  that  they  came  upon  the  old 
errand  of  feeding  upon  their  slaves.  But 
that  part  was  now  so  familiar  to  the  Span- 
iards, and  to  our  men  too,  that  the^  did  not 
concern  themselves  about  it  as  I  did ;  but 
having  been  made  sensible  by  their  experi- 
ence that  their  only  business  was  to  lie  con- 
cealed, and  that  if  they  were  not  seen  by 
any  of  the  savages,  they  would  go  off  again 
quietly  when  their  business  was  done,  having 
as  yet  not  the  least  notion  of  there  being  any 
inhabitants  in  the  island, — I  say,  having  been 
made  sensible  of  this,  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  give  notice  to  all  the  three  plantations 
to  keep  within  doors,  and  not  show  them- 
selves, only  placing  a  scout  in  a  proper  place 
to  give  notice  when  the  boats  went  to  sea 
again. 

This  was,  without  doubt,  very  right ;  but 
a  disaster  spoiled  all  these  measures,  and 
made  it  known  among  the  savages  that  there 
were  inhabitants  there,  which  was,  in  the 
end,  the  desolation  of  almost  the  whole  colo- 
ny. After  the  canoes  with  the  savages  were 
gone  off,  the  Spaniards  peeped  abroad  again, 
and  some  of  them  had  the  curiosity  to  go  to 
the  place  where  they  had  been,  to  see  what 
they  had  been  doing.  Here,  to  their  great 
surprise,  they  found  three  savages  left  behind 
and  lying  fast  asleep  upon  the  ground.  It 
was  supposed  they  had  either  been  so  gorged 
with  their  inhuman  feast  that,  like  bessta, 
they  were  asleep  and  would  not  stir  when 
the  others  went,  or  they  were  wandered  into 
the  woods,  and  did  not  come  back  in  time  to 
be  taken  in. 

The  Spaniards  were  greatly  surprised  at 
this- sight,  and  perfectly  at  a  loss  what  to  da 
The  Spaniard  governor,  as  it  happened,  was 
with  them,  and  his  advice  was  asked,  but  he 
professed  he  knew  not  what  to  4o ;  as  for 
slaves,  they  had  enough  already ;  and  as  to 
killing  them,  they  were  none  of  them  in- 
clined to  that.  The  Spaniard  governor  told 
me  they  could  not  think  of  shedding  inno- 
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cent  blood,  for,  as  to  tiiem,  the  poor  creatures 
had  done  them  no  wrong,  invaded  none  of 
their  property,  and  they  thought  they  had 
no  just  qnariel  against  them  to  take  away 
their  lives. 

And  here  I  must,  in  justice  to  these  Span- 
iaids,  observe  that,  kt  the  accounts  of  Spanish 
cruelty  in  Mexico  and  Peru  be  what  they 
▼ill,  I  never  met  with  seventeen  men  of  any 
nation  whatsoever,  in  any  foreign  country, 
who  were  so  imiversally  modest,  temperate, 
Tiitaous,  so  very  good-humored,  and  so  cour- 
teous as  these  Spaniards  ;  and  as  to  cruelty, 
they  had  nothing  of  it  in  their  very  nature, 
no  inhumanity,  no  barbarity,  no  outrageous 
paadons,  and  yet  all.  of  them  men  of  great 
eomage  and  s^nrit 

Their  temper  and  calnmess  had  appeared 
in  their  bearing  the  unsufferable  usage  of  the 
three  lgng1i«lim<>Ti ;  and  their  justice  and  hu- 
manity appeared  now  in  the  case  of  the  sav- 
ages, as  above.  After  some  c(msultation  they 
lesolved  upon  this,  that  they  would  lie  still 
aiHiile  longer,  until,  if  possible,  these  three 
men  might  be  gone  ;  but  then  the  governor 
Spaniard  recollected  that  the  three  savages 
had  no  boat,  and  that  if  they  were  left  to 
nwre  about  the  island,  they  would  certainly 
diMover  that  there  were  inhabitants  in  it, 
and  so  they  should  be  undone  that  way. 

Upon  this,  they  went  back  again,  and  there 
lay  the  fellows,  fast  asleep  still ;  so  they  re- 
solred  to  waken  them,  and  take  them  prison- 
en  ;  and  they  did  so.  The  poor  fellows  were 
itrangely  frighted  when  they  were  seized 
upon  and  bound,  and  afraid,  like  the  women, 
that  they  should  be  murdered  and  eaten  ;  for 
it  seems  those  people  think  all  the  world 
does  as  they  do,  eating  men's  flesh  :  but  they 
were  soon  made  easy  as  to  that,  and  away 
they  carried  them. 

It  was  very  happy  to  them  that  they  did 
not  carry  them  home  to  their  castle,  I  mean 
to  my  palace  under  the  hill ;  but  they  carried 
them  first  to  the  bower,  where  was  the 
chief  of  their  country  work,  such  as  the  keep- 
ing the  goats,  the  planting  the  com,  &c. ; 
•od  afterwards  they  carried  them  to  the 
habitatiGn  of  the  two  Englishmen. 

Here  they  were  set  to  work,  though  it  was 
not  much  they  had  for  them  to  do ;  and 
whether  it  was  by  negligence  in  guarding 
them,  or  that  they  thought  the  fellows  could 
not  m^  themselves,  I  know  not,  but  one 


of  them  ran  away,  and,  taking  into  the 
woods,  they  could  never  hear  of  him  more. 

They  had  good  reason  to  believe  he  got 
home  again  soon  alter,  in  some  other  boats 
or  canoes  of  savages,  \rho  came  on  shore  three 
or  four  weeks  afterwards,  and  who,  carrying 
on  their  reveb  as  usual,  went  off  again  in  two 
days'  time.  This  thought  terrified  them  ex- 
ceedingly ;  for  they  concluded,  and  that  not 
without  good  cause,  indeed,  that  if  this  fellow 
came  safe  home  among  his  comrades,  he  would 
certainly  give  them  an  account  that  there 
were  people  in  the  island,  as  also  how  few 
and  weak  they  were :  for  this  savage,  as  I 
observed  before,  had  never  been  told,  and  it 
was  very  happy  that  he  had  not,  how  many 
there  were,  or  where  they  lived  ;  nor  had  he 
ever  seen  or  heard  the  fire  of  any  of  their 
guns,  much  less  had  they  shown  him  any  of 
their  other  retired  places,  such  as  the  cave  in 
the  valley,  or  the  new  retreat  which  the  two 
Englishmen  had  made,  and  the  like. 

The  first  testimony  they  had  that  this  fel- 
low had  given  intelligence  of  them  was,  that 
about  two  months  after  this,  slk  canoes  of 
savages,  with  about  seven  or  eight  or  ten 
men  in  a  canoe,  came  rowing  along  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  where  they  never  used 
to  come  before,  and  landed,  about  an  hour 
after  sunrise,  at  a  convenient  place,  about  a 
mile  from  the  habitation  of  the  two  English- 
men, where  this  escaped  man  had  been  kept. 
As  the  Spaniard  governor  said,  had  they  been 
all  there,  the  damage  would  not  have  been 
so  much,  for  not  a  man  of  them  would  have 
escaped ;  but  the  case  differed  now  very 
much,  for  two  men  to  fifty  was  too  much 
odds.  The  two  men  had  the  happiness  to 
discover  them  about  a  league  off,  so  that  it 
was  above  an  hour  before  they  landed,  and 
as  they  landed  a  mile  from  their  huts,  it  was 
some  time  before  they  could  come  at  them. 
Now,  having  great  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  betrayed,  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to 
bind  the  two  slaves  which  were  left;,  and  cause 
two  of  the  three  men  whom  they  brought 
with  the  women,  who,  it  seems,  proved  very 
faithful  to  them,  to  lead  them  with  their  two 
wives,  and  whatever  they  could  carry  away 
with  them,  to  their  retired  place  in  the  woods, 
which  I  have  spoken  of  ahove,  and  there  to 
bind  the  two  fellows  hand  and  foot  until  they 
heard  further. 

In  the  next  place,  seeing  the  savages  were 
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all  come  on  ahoie,  and  that  they  hent  their 
course  directly  that  way,  they  opened  the 
fences  where  the  milch-goats  were  Icept,  and 
drove  them  all  out,  leaving  their  goats  to 
straggle  into  the  wooda  whither  they  pleased, 
that  the  savages  might  think  they  were  all 
bred  wild  ;  but  the  rogue  who  came  with 
them  was  too  cunning  for  that,  and  gave 
them  an  account  of  it  all,  £Dr  they  went  di- 
rectly to  the  place. 

When  the  two  poor  frighted  men  iiad  se- 
cured their  wives  and  goods,  they  sent  the 
other  slave  they  had  of  the  three  who  came 
with  the  women,  and  who  was  at  their  place 
by  accident,  away  to  the  Spaniards  with  all 
speed,  to  give  them  the  alarm  and  desire 
speedy  help ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  they 
took  their  arms  and  what  ammunition  they 
had,  and  retreated  towards  the  place  in  the 
wood  where  their  wives  were  sent,  keeping 
at  a  distance,  yet  so  that  they  might  see,  if 
possible,  whidbi  way  the  savages  took. 
'  They  had  not  gone  far,  but  that  from  a 
rising  ground  they  could  see  the  little  army 
of  their  enemies  come  on  directly  to  their 
habitation,  and  in  a  moment  more  could  see 
all  their  huts  and  household  stu£f  flaming  up 
together,  to  their  great  grief  and  mortifica- 
tion ;  for  they  had  a  very  great  loss,  to  them 
irretrievable,  at  least  for  some  time.  They 
kept  their  station  for  a  while,  till  they  found 
the  savages,  like  wild  beasts,  spread  them- 
selves all  over  the  place,  rummaging  every 
way  and  every  place  they  could  think  of  in 
search  for  prey,  and  in  particular  for  the 
people,  of  whom  it  now  plainly  appeared 
they  had  intelligence. 

The  two  Englishmen  seeing  this,  thinking 
themselves  not  secure  where  they  stood,  be- 
cause, as  it  was  likely  some  of  the  wild  people 
might  come  that  way,  so  they  might  come 
too  many  together,  thought  it  proper  to  make 
another  retreat  about  half  a  mile  farther, 
believing,  as  it  afterwards  happened,  that  the 
farther  they  strolled,  the  fewer  would  be  to- 
gether. 

The  next  halt  was  at  the  entrance  into  a 
very  thick-grown  part  of  the  woods,  and 
where  an  old  tnmk  of  a  tree  stood,  which 
was  hollow  and  vastly  large  ;  and  in  this  tree 
they  both  took  their  standing,  resolving  to 
see  there  what  might  offer. 

They  had  not  stood  there  long  but  two  of 
th^  savages  appeared  running  directly  that 


way,  as  if  they  had  already  had  notice  where 
they  stood  and  were  coming  up  tb  attack 
them ;  and  a  little  way  farther  they  spied 
three  more  coming  after  them,  and  five  more 
beyond  them,  all  coming  the  same  way ;  be- 
sides which  they  saw  seven  or  eight  more  at 
a  distance,  running  another  way ;  for,  in  a 
word,  they  ran  every  way  like  sportsmen 
beating  for  their  game. 

The  poor  men  were  now  in  great  per- 
pleidty  whether  they  should  stand  and  keep 
their  posture  or  fly  ;  but  after  a  veiy  short 
debate  with  themselves,  they  considered  that 
if  the  savages  ranged  the  country  thus  be- 
fore help  came,  they  might  perhaps  find  out 
their  retreat  in  the  woods,  then  all  would  be 
lost ;  so  they  resolved  to  stand  them  there  ; 
and  if  they  were  too  many  to  deal  with,  then 
they  would  get  up  to  the  top  of  the  tree, 
from  whence  they  doubted  not  to  defend 
themselves,  fire  excepted,  as  long  as  their 
ammunition  lasted,  though  all  the  savages 
that  were  landed,  which  was  near  fifty,  were 
to  attack  them. 

Having  resolved  upon  this,  they  next  con- 
sidered whether  they  shoidd  fire  at  the  first 
two,  or  wait  for  the  three,  and  so  take  the 
middle  party,  by  which  the  two  and  the  five 
that  followed  would  be  separated  ;  and  they 
resolved  to  let  the  two  first  pass  by,  unless 
they  should  spy  them  in  the  tree,  and  come 
to  attack  them.  The  two  first  savages  also 
confirmed  them  in  this  regulation  by  turning 
a  little  from  them  towards  another  part  of 
the  wood ;  but  the  three  and  the  five  after 
them  came  forward  directly  to  the  tree,  as  if 
they  had  known  the  Englishmen  were  there. 

Seeing  them  come  so  straight  towards 
them,  they  resolved  to  take  them  in  a  line  as 
they  came  ;  and  as  they  resolved  to  fire  but 
one  at  a  time,  perhaps  the  first  shot  might 
hit  them  all  three :  to  which  purxxwe  the 
man  who  was  to  fire  put  three  or  four  small 
bullets  into  his  piece,  and  having  a  fair  loop- 
hole, as  it  were,  from  a  broken  hole  in  the 
tree,  he  took  a  sure  aim  without  being  seen, 
waiting  till  they  were  within  about  thirty 
yards  of  the  tree,  so  that  he  could  not  miss. 

While  they  were  thus  waiting  and  the 
savages  came  on,  they  plainly  saw  that  one 
of  the  three  was  the  runaway  savage  that 
had  escaped  from  them,  and  they  both  knew 
him  distinctly,  and  resolved  that,  if  possible, 
he  should  not  escape  though  they  should 
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both  fire  ;  8o  the  other  stood  ready  with  his 
piece,  that  if  he  did  not  drop  at  the  first  shot, 
he  should  be  sure  to  have  a  second. 

Bat  the  first  was  too  good  a  marksman  to 
miss  his  aim;  for,  as  the  sayagee  kept  near 
one  another,  a  little  behind  in  a  line,  in  a 
word,  he  fired  and  hit  two  of  them  directly. 
The  foremost  was  killed  outright,  being  shot 
in  the  head  ;  the  second,  which  was  the  run- 
away Indian,  was'shot  through  the  body,  and 
fell,  but  was  not  quite  dead  ;  and  the  third 
bad  a  little  scratch  in  the  shoulder,  perhaps 
by  the  same  ball  that  went  through  the  body 
of  the  second,  and  being  dreadfully  frighted, 
though  not  much  hurt,  sat  down  upon  the 
ground,  screaming  and  yelling  in  a  hideous 
manner. 

The  five  that  were  behind,  more  firighted 
with  the  noise  than  sensible  of  the  danger, 
stood  still  at  first ;  for  the  woods  made  the 
Bound  a  thousand  times  bigger  than  it  really 
was,  the  echoes  rattling  from  one  side  to  an- 
other, and  the  fowls  rising  from  all  parts, 
screaming  and  making  every  sort  a  several 
kind  of  noise  according  to  their  kind,  just  as 
it  was  when  I  fired  the  first  gun  that  perhaps 
was  ever  shot  off  in  that  place  since  it  was 
an  inland. 

However,  all  being  silent  again,  and  they 
not  knowing  what  the  matter  was,  came  on 
unconcerned  till  they  came  to  the  place 
where  their  companions  lay  in  a  condition 
miserable  enough.  And  here  the  poor  igno- 
rant creatures^  not  sensible  that  they  were 
within  reach  of  the  same  mischief,  stood  all 
of  a  huddle  over  the  wounded  man  talking, 
and,  as  may  be  supposed,  inquiring  of  him 
how  he  came  to  be  hurt ;  and  who,  it  is  very 
rational  to  believe,  told  them  that  a  flash  of 
fire  first,  and  immediately  after  that  thunder 
from  their  gods,  had  killed  two  and  wounded 
him.  This,  I  say,  is  rational ;  for  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that,  as  they  saw  no  man 
near  them,  so  they  had  never  heard  a  gun  in 
all  their  lives,  or  so  much  as  heard  of  a  gim  ; 
neither  knew  they  anything  of  killing  or 
wounding  at  a  distance  with  fire  and  bullets  : 
if  they  had,  one  might  reasonably  believe 
they  would  not  have  stood  so  uhconcemed 
in  viewing  the  fiite  of  their  fellows  without 
some  apprehension  of  their  own. 

Oar  two  men,  though,  as  they  confessed 
to  me,  it  grieved  them  to  be  obliged  to  kill 
so  many  poor  creatures,  who  at  the  same 


time  had  no  notion  of  their  danger,  yet,  hav- 
ing them  all  thus  in  their  power,  and  the 
first  having  loaded  his  piece  again,  resolved 
to  let  fly  both  together  among  them ;  and 
singling  out  by  agreement  which  to  aim  at, 
they  shot  together,  and  killed  or  very  much 
wounded  four  of  them ;  the  fifth,  frighted 
even  to  death,  though  not  hurt,  fell  with  the 
rest,  so  that  our  men,  seeing  them  all  fall 
together,  thought  they  had  killed  them  alL 

The  belief  that  the  savages  were  all  killed 
made  our  two  men  come  boldly  out  from  the 
tree  before  they  had  charged  their  guns 
again,  which  was  a  wrong  step ;  and  they 
were  under  some  surprise  when  they  came  to 
the  place  and  found  no  less  than  four  of  the 
men  alive,  and  of  them  two  very  little  hurt, 
and  one  not  at  all.  This  obliged  them  to  fall 
upon  them  with  the  stocks  of  their  muskets ; 
and  first  they  made  sure  of  the  runaway 
savage  that  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief,  and  of  another  that  was  hurt  in  his 
knee,  and  put  them  out  of  their  pain.  Then 
the  man  that  was  not  hurt  at  all  came  and 
kneeled  down  to  them,  with  his  two  hands 
held  up,  and  made  piteous  moans  to  them  by 
gestures  and  signs  for  his  life,  but  could  not  say 
one  word  to  them  that  they  could  understand. 

However,  they  signed  to  him  to  sit  down 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree  thereby,  and  one  of  the 
Englishmen,  with  a  piece  of  rope-twine, 
which  he  had  by  great  chance  in  his  pocket, 
tied  his  two  feet  fast  together  and  his  two 
hands  behind  him  ;  and  there  they  left  him, 
and  with  what  speed  they  could  made  after 
the  other  two  which  were  gone  before,  fear- 
ing they  or  any  more  of  them  should  find 
the  way  to  their  covered  place  in  the  woods, 
where  their  wives  and  the  few  goods  they 
had  left  lay.  They  came  once  in  sight  of 
the  two  men,  but  it  was  at  a  great  distance  ; 
however,  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
them  cross  over  the  valley  towards  the  sea, 
the  quite  contrary  way  from  that  which  led 
to  their  retreat,  which  they  were  afraid  of : 
and  being  satisided  with  that,  they  went  back 
to  the  tree  where  they  left  their  prisoner, 
who,  as  they  supposed,  was  delivered  by  his 
comrades,  for  he  was  gone,  and  the  two  pieces 
of  rope-yam  with  which  they  bound  him  lay 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

They  were  now  in  as  great  concern  as  be- 
fore, not  knowing  what  course  to  take,  or 
bow  near  the  enemy  might  be,  or  in  wnat 
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nmnbers ;  so  thej  resolved  to  go  away  to  the 
place  where  their  wives  were,  to  see  if  all 
was  well  there,  and  to  make  them  easy,  who 
were  in  fright  enough  to  be  sure  ;  for  though 
the  savages  were  their  own  country-folk,  yet 
they  were  most  terribly  afraid  of  them,  and 
perhaps  the  more  for  the  knowledge  they 
had  of  them. 

When  they  came  there  they  found  the 
savages  had  been  in  the  wood,  and  very  near 
that  place,,  but  had  not  found  it ;  for  it  was 
indeed  inaccessible  by  the  trees  standing  so 
thick,  as  before,  had  not  the  persons  seeking 
it  been  directed  by  those  that  knew  it,  which 
these  did  not ;  they  found  therefore  every- 
thing very  safe,  only  the  women  in  a  terrible 
fright.  While  they  were  here  they  had  the 
comfort  to  have  seven  of  the  Spaniards  come 
to  their  assistance  ;  the  other  ten,  with  their 
servants  and  old  Friday  (I  mean  Friday's 
father),  were  gone  in  a  body  to  defend  their 
bower,  and  the  com  and  cattle  that  was  kept 
there,  in  case  the  savages  should  have  roved 
over  to  that  side  of  the  country ;  but  they 
did  not  spread  so  fen.  With  the  seven  Span- 
iards came  one  of  the  three  savages,  who,  as 
I  said,  were  their  prisoners  fonnerly ;  and 
with  them  also  came  the  savage  whom  the 
Englishman  had  left  bound  hand  and  foot  at 
the  tree ;  for  it  seems  they  came  that  way, 
saw  the  slaughter  of  the  seven  men,  and  un- 
bound the  eighth  and  brought  him  along 
with  them,  where,  however,  they  were  obliged 
to  bind  him  again,  as  they  had  the  two  others 
who  were  left  when  the  third  ran  away. 

The  prisoners  began  now  to  be  a  burden 
to  them ;  and  they  were  so  afraid  of  their 
escaping  that  they  were  once  resolving  to 
kill  them  all,  believing  they  were  under  an 
absolute  necessity  to  do  so  for  their  own 
preservation.  However,  the  Spaniard  gov- 
ernor would  not  consent  to  it,  but  ordered, 
for  the  present,  that  they  should  be  sent  out 
of  the  way  to  my  old  cave  in  the  valley,  and 
be  kept  there  with  two  Spaniards  to  guard 
them,  and  give  them  food  for  their  subsist- 
ence ;  which  was  done,  and  they  were  bound 
there  hand  and  foot  for  that  night 

When  the  Spaniards  came,  the  two  Eng- 
lishmen were  so  encouraged  that  they  could 
not  satisfy  themselves  to  stay  any  longer 
there  ;  but,  taking  five  of  the  Spankxds  and 
themselves,  with  four  muskets  and  a  pistol 
among  them,  and  two  stout  quarterstaves, 


away  they  went  in  quest  of  the  savagvL  And 
first  they  came  to  the  tree  where  the  men  lay 
that  had  been  killed  ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  some  more  of  the  savages  had  been  there, 
for  they  had  attempted  to  cany  their  dead 
men  away,  and  had  dragged  two  of  them  a 
good  way,  but  had  given  it  over.  From 
thence  they  advanced  to  the  first  risiiig 
ground,  where  they  stood  and  saw  their 
camp  destroyed,  and  whoe  they  had  tiie 
mortification  still  to  see  some  of  the  smoke ; 
but  neither  could  they  here  see  any  of  the 
savages.  They  then  resolved,  though  with 
all  possible  caution,  to  go  forward  towards 
their  ruined  plantation.  But  a  little  before 
they  came  thither,  coming  in  sight  of  the  sea- 
shore, they  saw  plainly  the  savages  all  embark- 
ing again  in  their  canoes,  in  order'to  be  gone. 

They  seemed  sorry  at  first,  and  there  was 
no  way  to  come  at  them  to  give  them  a  part- 
ing blow ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  were  voy 
well  satisfied  to  be  rid  of  them. 

The  poor  Englishmen  being  now  twice 
ruined,  and  all  their  improvement  destroyed, 
the  rest  all  agreed  to  come  and  help  Ihem 
to  rebiuld,  and  to  assist  them  with  needful 
supplies.  Their  three  countrymen,  who  were 
not  yet  noted  for  having  the  least  indinatioii 
to  any  good,  yet  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  it 
(for  they,  living  remote  eastward,  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  matter  until  all  was  over),  came  and 
offered  their  help  and  assistance,  iEmd  did  vety 
friendly  work  for  several  days  to  restore  their 
halutation  and  make  necessaries  for  them ; 
and  thus,  in  a  little  time,  they  were  set  upon 
their  legs  again. 

About  two  days  after  this  they  had  the  fur- 
ther satisfaction  of  seeing  three  of  the  e&Yage^ 
canoes  come  driving  on  shore,  and  at  some 
distance  from  them  two  drowned  men  ;  by 
which  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  they 
had  met  with  a  storm  at  sea,  and  had  overset 
some  of  them ;  for  it  had  blown  very  hard 
the  very  night  after  they  went  off. 

However,  as  some  might  miscany,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  enough  of  them  escaped  to 
inform  the  rest  as  well  of  what  they  had  done 
as  of  what  had  happened  to  them,  and  to  whet 
them  on  to  another  enterprise  of  the  same 
nature ;  which  they,  it  seems,  resolved  to 
attempt,  with  sufficient  force  to  cmjr  >ft 
before  them ;  for,  except  what  the  fiist  not 
had  told  them  of  iahfthtoifei^  they  conld  mf 
little  to  it  of  tfaek0#niaiowledge  ;  for  tiiey 
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nerer  mw  one  man,  and  the  fellow  being 
killed  that  had  affinned  it,  they  had  no  other 
witaea  to  confinn  it  to  them. 

It  was  five  or  six  months  after  thia  before 
they  heard  any  more  of  the  sayages,  in  which 
time  oar  men  were  in  hopes  they  had  either 
fbigot  their  fonner  bad  luck,  or  given  over 
the  hqies  of  better,  when  on  a  sadden  they 
were  invaded  with  ihe  meet  formidable  fleet, 
of  no  leM  than  eight>and-twenty  canoes  full 
(tf  savages,  aimed  with  bows  and  airows,  great 
clubs,  wooden  swords,  and  such  like  engines 
of  war ;  and  they  brought  such  numbers  with 
them  that,  in  short,  it  put  all  dti  people  into 
the  ntmoet  consternation. 

As  they  came  on  shore  in  the  evening,  and 
at  the  eastemuKist  side  of  the  island,  our  men 
bad  that  night  to  consult  and  consider  what 
to  do ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  knowing  that 
their  being  entirely  concealed  was  their  only 
safety  before,  and  would  much  more  be  so 
now,  while  the  number  of  their  enemies  was 
10  great,  they  therefore  resolved  first  of  all  to 
take  down  the  huts  which  were  built  for  the 
two  Englishmen,  and  drive  away  their  goats 
to  the  old  cave  ;  because  they  supposed  the 
savages  would  go  directly  thither,  as  soon  as 
it  was  day,  to  play  the  old  game  over  again, 
though  they  did  not  now  land  within  two 
leagues  of  it 

L)  the  next  place  they  drove  away  all  the 
flock  of  goats  they  had  at  the  old  bower,  as  I 
called  it,  which  belonged  to  the  Spaniards ; 
and,  in  short,  left  as  little  appearance  of 
bhahitants  anywhere  as  was  possible ;  and 
the  next  morning  early  they  posted  Uiem- 
selves  with  all  their  force  at  the  plantation 
of  the  two  men,  waiting  for  their  coming. 
As  they  gueeaed,  so  it  happened.  These  new 
mvaders,  leaving  their  canoes  at  the  east  end 
of  the  island,  came  ranging  along  the  shore 
diiectly  towards  the  place  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  as  near  as  our  men 
eoakl  jttdg&  Our  army  was  but  small  in- 
deed ;  but  that  which  was  worse,  they  had 
not  arms  for  all  their  nimiber  neither.  The 
whole  account,  it  aeems,  stood  thus.  First, 
as  to  the  men  :  — 

ITSpniaids. 
5£ki|^bin€n. 

1  Old  Friday,  or  Friday'i  father. 
3  Hie  three  slayes  taken  with  the  women,  who 

prorod  yery  f aithfal. 
IOth«aUyea  who  ttved  with  the  Spaniaidi* 


To  ann  these  they  had  :  — 

11  Muskets. 
5  Pistols. 
8  Fowling-pieces. 
5  Muskets  or  fowling-pieces,  which  'were  taken 

by  me  from  the  mutinous  seamen,  whom  I 

reduced. 
2  Swords. 
8  Old  Halberds. 

To  their  slaves  they  did  not  give  either 
musket  or  fusee,  but  they  had  Qvery  one  a 
halberd,  or  a  long  staff,  like  a  quarterstaff, 
with  a  great  spike  of  iron  fiistened  into  each 
end  of  it,  and  by  his  side  a  hatchet ;  also  every 
one  of  our  men  had  hatchets.  Two  of  the 
women  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  but  they 
would  come  into  the  fight ;  and  they  had 
bows  and  arrows,  which  the  Spaniards  had 
taken  from  the  savages  when  the  first  action 
happened,  which  I  have  spoken  of,  where 
the  Indians  fought  with  one  another ;  and 
the  women  had  hatchets  toa 

The  Spaniard  governor,  whom  I  have  de- 
scribed so  often,  commanded  the  whole  ;  and 
William  Atkins,  who,  though  a  dreadful  fel- 
low for  wickedness,  was  a  most  daring,  bold 
fellow,  commanded  under  him.  The  sav- 
ages came  forward  like  lions,  and  our  men, 
which  was  the  worst  of  their  fate,  had  no 
advantage  in  their  situation,  only  that  Wil- 
liam Atkins,  who  now  proved  a  most  useful 
fellow,  with  six  men,  was  planted  just  behind 
a  small  thicket  of  bushes  as  an  advanced 
guard,  with  orders  to  let  the  first  of  them 
pass  by,  and  then  fire  into  the  middle  of 
them ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  fired,  to  make 
his  retreat  as  nimbly  as  he  could  round  a 
part  of  the  wood,  and  so  come  in  behind  the 
Spaniards  where  they  stood,  having  a  thicket 
of  trees  also  before  them. 

When  the  savages  came  on  they  ran  strag- 
gling about  every  way  in  heaps,  out  of  all 
manner  of  order,  and  William  Atkins  let 
about  fifty  of  them  pass  by  him  ;  then,  seeing 
the  rest  come  in  a  veiy  thick  throng,  he 
orders  three  of  his  men  to  fire,  having  loaded 
their  muskets  with  six  or  seven  bullets 
apiece^  about  as  big  as  large  pistol-bullets. 
How  many  they  killed  or  wounded  they 
knew  not,  but  the  consternation  and  sur- 
prise were  inexpressible  among  the  savages  ; 
they  were  frighted  to  the  last  degree  to  hear 
sudi  a  dreadM  noise,  and  see  their  men  killed 
and  others  hurt,  but  see  nobody  that  did  it. 
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When  in  the  middle  of  their  fright,  William 
Atkins  and  hiB  other  three  let  fly  again  among 
the  thickest  of  them ;  and  in  less  than  a  min- 
ute the  first  three,  being  loaded  again,  gave 
them  a  third  volley. 

Had  William  Atkins  and  his  men  retired 
immediately  as  soon  as  they  had  fired,  as 
they  were  ordered  to  do,  or  had  the  rest  of 
the  body  been  at  hand  to  have  poured  in 
their  shot  continually,  the  savages  had  been 
effectually  routed ;  for  the  terror  that  was 
among  them  came  principally  from  this, 
namely,  that  they  were  killed  by  the  gods 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  could  see 
nobody  that  hurt  them  ;  but  William  Atkins 
staying  to  load  again,  discovered  the  cheat 
Some  of  the  savages,  who  were  at  a  distance, 
spying  them,  came  upon  them  behind,  and 
though  Atkins  and  Ids  men  fired  at  them 
also,  two  or  three  times,  and  killed  about 
twenty,  retiring  as  fast  as  they  could,  yet 
they  wounded  Atkins  himself,  and  killed 
one  of  his  fellow-Englishmen  with  their 
arrows,  as  they  did  afterwards  one  Spaniard 
and  one  of  the  Indian  slaves  who  came  with 
the  women.  This  slave  was  a  most  gallant 
fellow,  and  fought  most  desperately,  killing 
five  of  them  with  his  own  hand,  having  no 
weapon  but  one  of  the  armed  staves  and  a 
hatchet. 

Our  men  being  thus  hard  laid  at,  Atkins 
wounded  and  two  other  men  killed,  retreated 
to  a  rising  ground  in  the  wood,  and  the 
Spaniards,  after  firing  three  volle3rs  upon 
them,  retreated  also ;  for  their  number  was 
so  great,  and  they  were  so  desperate,  that 
though  above  fifty  of  them  were  killed,  and 
more  than  so  many  wounded,  yet  they  came 
on  in  the  teeth  of  our  men,  fearless  of 
danger,  and  shot  their  arrows  like  a  cloud  ; 
and  it  was  observed  that  their  wounded  men, 
who  were  not  quite  disabled,  were  made  out- 
rageous by  their  wounds,  and  fought  like 
madmen. 

When  our  men  retreated,  they  left  the 
Spaniard  and  the  Englishman  that  were 
killed  behind  them  ;  and  the  savages,  when 
they  came  up  to  them,  killed  them  over 
again  in  a  wretched  manner,  breaking  their 
arms,  legs,  and  heads  with  their  clubs  and 
wooden  swords,  like  true  savages.  But,  find- 
ing our  men  were  gone,  they  did  not  seem  to 
pursue  them,  but  drew  themselves  up  in  a 
kind   of  ring,    which   is,  it   seems,   their 


custom,  and  shouted  twice  in  token  of  tiieir 
victoiy.  After  which  they  had  the  morti- 
fication to  see  sevesd  of  their  wounded  mien 
fall,  dying  with  the  mere  loss  of  blood. 

The  Spaniard  governor,  having  drawn  hSa 
little  body  up  together  upon  a  rising  ground, 
Atkins,  though  he  was  wounded,  would  have 
had  him  marched,  and  charged  them  again 
altogether  at  once.  But  the  Spaniard  re- 
plied, "  Seignior  Atkins,  you  see  how  their 
wounded  men  fight ;  let  them  alone  till 
morning ;  all  these  wounded  men  will  bo 
stiff  and  sore  with  their  wounds,  and  faint 
with  the  loss  t>f  blood  ;  and  so  we  shall  have 
the  fewer  to  engage." 

The  advice  was  good  :  but  William  Atkins 
replied,  merrily,  '*  That's  true,  seignior,  and 
so  shall  I  too  ;  and  that 's  the  reasofn  I  would 
go  on  while  I  am  warm."  '*  Well,  Seignior 
Atkins,"  says  the  Spaniard,  ^'you  have  be- 
haved gallantly,  and  done  your  part ;  we 
will  fight  for  you  if  you  cannot  come  on ; 
but  I  think  it  best  to  stay  till  morning."  So 
they  waited. 

But  as  it  was  a  clear  moonlight  night,  and 
they  found  the  savages  in  great  disorder 
about  their  dead  and  wounded  men,  and  a 
great  huiry  and  noise  among  them  where 
they  lay,  they  afterwards  resolved  to  fall 
upon  them  in  the  night,  especially  if  they 
could  come  to  g^ve  them  but  one  volley 
before  they  were  discovered,  which  they  had 
a  fair  opportunity  to  do  ;  for  one  of  the  two 
Englishmen,  in  whose  quarter  it  was  where 
the  fight  began,  led  them  round  between  the 
woods  and  seaside  westward,  and  then,  turn- 
ing short  south,  they  came  so  near  where  the 
thickest  of  them  lay,  that  before  they  were 
seen  or  heard  eight  of  them  fired  in  among 
them,  and  did  dreadful  execution  upon  them. 
In  half  a  minute  more  eight  others  fired 
after  them,  pouring  in  their  small  shot  in 
such  a  quantity  that  abundance  were  killed 
and  wounded  ;  and  all  this  while  they  were 
not  able  to  see  who  hurt  them,  or  which  way 
to  fly. 

The  Spaniards  chaiged  again  with  tht 
utmost  expedition,  and  then  divided  them- 
selves into  three  bodies,  and  resolved  to  fail  in 
among  them  all  together.  They  had  in  eadi 
body  eight  persons,  —  that  is  to  say,  twenty- 
four,  whereof  were  twenty-two  men,  and  the 
two  women,  who,  by  the  way,  fought  des- 
perately. 
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Th^  divided  the  fire-arms  equally  in  eacli 
paity,  and  so  of  the  halberds  and  staves. 
They  would  have  had  the  women  keep  back, 
bat  they  said  they  were  resolved  to  die  with 
Uieir  husbands.  Having  thus  formed  their 
little  aimy,  they  marched  out  from  among 
the  trees,  and  came  np  to  the  teeth  of  the 
enemy,  shouting  and  hallooing  as  loud  as 
they  could.  The  savages  stood  all  together, 
bat  were  in  the  utmost  confusion,  hearing 
the  noise  of  our  men  shouting  from  three 
qoarten  together.  They -would  have  fought 
if  they  had  seen  us  ;  and  as  soon  as  we  came 
near  enough  to  be  seen,  some  arrows  were 
shot,  and  poor  old  Friday  was  wounded, 
thoogh  not  dangerously.  But  our  men  gave 
them  no  time,  but,  running  up  to  them,  fired 
among  them  three  ways,  and  then  fell  in 
with  the  but-ends  of  their  muskets,  their 
swords,  armed  staves,  and  hatchets,  and  laid 
about  them  so  well,  that,  in  a  word,  they  set 
up  a  dismal  screaming  and  howling,  flying 
to  lave  their  lives  which  way  soever  they 
coald. 

Our  men  were  tired  with  the  execution, 
and  killed  or  mortally  woimded  in  the  two 
fights  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  of  them  ; 
the  rest,  being  frighted  out  of  their  wits, 
acoored  through  the  woods  and  over  the  hills 
with  all  the  speed  and  fear  that  nimble  feet 
cooid  help  them  to  do ;  and  as  we  did  not 
tnmble  ourselves  much  to  pursue  them,  they 
got  all  together  to  the  seaside,  where  they 
landed,  and  where  their  canoes  lay.  But 
their  disaster  was  not  at  an  end  yet ;  for  it 
blew  a  teirible  storm  of  wind  that  evening 
from  the  seaward,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  go  off,  —  nay,  the  stoim  continu- 
mg  all  night,  when  the  tide  came  up  their 
canoes  were  most  of  them  driven  by  the 
nnge  of  the  sea  so  high  upon  the  shore  that 
it  required  infinite  toil  to  get  them  off,  and 
acme  of  them  were  even  dashed  to  pieces 
against  the  beach  or  against  one  another. 

Our  men,  though  glad  of  their  victory,  yet 
got  little  rest  that  night ;  but  having  refreshed 
tiiemaelves  as  well  as  they  could,  they  re- 
solved to  march  to  that  part  of  the  island 
wboe  the  aavages  were  fled,  and  see  what 
posture  they  were  in.  Thia  necessarily  led 
them  over  the  place  where  the  fight  had 
been,  and  where  they  found  several  of  the 
poor  creatures  not  quite  dead,  and  yet  past 
feeovering  life, — a  sight  disagreeable  enough 
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to  generous  minds ;  for  a  truly  great  man, 
though  obliged  by  the  law  of  battle  to 
destroy  his  enemy,  takes  no  delight  in  his 
misery. 

However,  there  was  no  need  to  give  any 
orders  in  thia  case ;  for  their  own  savages, 
who  were  their  servants,  despatched  those 
poor  creatures  with  their  hatchets. 

At  length  they  came  in  view  of  the  place 
where  the  more  miserable  remains  of  the  sav- 
ages' army  lay,  where  there  appeared  about  an 
hundred  still.  Their  posture  was  generally 
sitting  upon  the  ground,  with  their  knees  up 
towards  their  mouth,  and  the  head  put  be- 
tween the  two  hands,  leaning  down  upon  the 
knees. 

When  our  men  came  within  two  musket- 
shot  of  them,  the  Spanish  governor  ordered 
two  muskets  to  be  fired  without  ball,  to  alarm 
them.  This  he  did  that  by  their  countenance 
he  might  know  what  to  expect,  namely, 
whether  they  were  still  in  heart  to  fight, 
or  were  so  heartily  beaten  as  to  be  dispirited 
and  discouraged,  and  so  he  might  manage 
accordingly. 

This  stratagem  took ;  for,  as  soon  as  the 
savages  heard  the  first  gun  and  saw  the  flash 
of  the  second,  they  started  up  from  their  feet 
in  the  greatest  consternation  imaginable  ;  and 
as  our  men  advanced  swiftly  towards  them, 
they  all  ran  screaming  and  yawling  away, 
with  a  kind  of  a  howling  noiae,  which  our 
men  did  not  understand  and  had  never  heard 
before,  and  thus  they  ion  up  the  hills  into 
the  country. 

At  first  our  men  had  much  rather  the 
weather  had  been  calm,  and  they  had  all  gone 
away  to  sea  ;  but  they  did  not  then  consider 
that  this  might  probably  have  been  the  occa- 
sion of  their  coming  again  in  such  multitudes 
as  not  to  be  resisted,  or,  at  least,  to  come  so 
many  and  so  often  as  would  quite  desolate 
the  island  and  starve  them.  Will  Atkins, 
therefore,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wound, 
kept  always  with  them,  proved  the  best  coun- 
sellor in  this  case.  His  advice  was  to  take 
the  advantage  that  offered,  and  clap  in  be- 
tween them  and  their  boats,  and  so  deprive 
them  of  the  capacity  of  ever  returning  any 
more  to  plague  the  island. 

They  consulted  long  about  this ;  and 
some  were  against  it,  for  fear  of  making  the 
wretches  fly  to  the  woods  and  live  there  des- 
perate, and  so  they  should  have  them  to  hunt 
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like  wild  beasts,  be  afraid  to  stir  out  about 
their  business,  and  have  their  plantations  con- 
tinually rifled,  all  their  tame  goats  destroyed, 
and,  in  short,  be  reduced  to  a  life  of  continual 
distress. 

Will  Atkins  told  them  they  had  better 
have  to  do  with  a  hundred  men  than  with  a 
hundred  nations  ;  that  as  they  must  destroy 
their  boats,  so  they  must  destroy  the  men,  or 
be  all  of  them  destroyed  themselves.  In  a 
woixi,  he  showed  them  the  necessity  of  it  so 
plainly  that  they  all  came  into  it.  So  they 
went  to  work  immediately  with  the  boats, 
and  getting  some  dry  wood  together  from 
a  dead  tree,  they  tried  to  set  some  of  them  on 
fire,  but  they  were  so  wet  that  they  would 
not  bum  ;  however,  the  fire  so  burned  the 
upper  part,  that  it  soon  made  them  unfit  for 
swimming  in  the  sea  as  boats.  When  the 
Indians  saw  what  they  were  about,  some  of 
them  came  running  out  of  the  woods,  and 
coming  as  near  as  they  could  to  our  men, 
kneeled  down  and  cried,  *'  Oa,  oa,  wara- 
moka  ! "  and  some  other  words  of  their  lan- 
guage, which  none  of  the  others  understood 
anything  of ;  but  as  they  made  pitiful  ges- 
tures and  strange  noises,  it  was  easy  to  under- 
stand they  begged  to  have  their  boats  spared, 
and  that  they  would  be  gone,  and  never  come 
there  again. 

But  our  men  were  now  satisfied  that  they 
had  no  way  to  preserve  themselves  or  to  save 
their  colony  but  effectually  to  prevent  any  of 
these  people  from  ever  going  home  again, 
depending  upon  this,  that  if  ever  so  much  as 
one  of  them  got  back  into  their  country  to 
tell  the  story,  the  colony  was  undone  ;  so 
that,  letting  them  know  that  they  should  not 
have  any  mercy,  they  fell  to  work  with  their 
canoes,  and  destroyed  them,  every  one  that 
the  storm  had  not  destroyed  before  ;  at  the 
sight  of  which  the  savages  raised  a  hideous 
cry  in  the  woods,  which  our  people  heard 
plain  enough,  after  which  they  ran  about  the 
island  like  distracted  men,  so  that,  in  a  word, 
our  men  did  not  really  know  at  first  what  to 
do  with  them. 

Nor  did  the  Spaniards,  with  all  their  pru- 
dence, consider  that  while  they  made  this 
people  thus  desperate,  they  ought  to  have 
kept  good  guard  at  the  same  time  upon  their 
plantations  ;  for  though  it  is  true  they  had 
driven  away  their  cattle,  and  the  Indians  did 
not  find  out  their  main  retreat,  I  mean  my 


old  castle  at  the  hill,  nor  the  cave  in  tiie  val- 
ley, yet  they  found  out  my  plantation  at  the 
bower,  and  pulled  it  all  to  pieces,  and  all  the 
fences  and  planting  about  it,  trod  all  the  com 
under  foot,  tore  up  the  vines  and  grapes, 
being  just  then  almost  ripe,  and  did  to  our 
men  an  inestimable  damage,  though  to  them- 
selves not  one  farthing  worth  of  service. 

Though  our  men  were  able  to  fight  them 
upon  all  occasions,  yet  they  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  puiBue  them,  or  hunt  them  up  and 
down  ;  for  as  they  were  too  nimble  of  foot 
for  our  men  when  they  found  them  single,  bo 
our  men  durst  not  go  about  single,  for  fear  of 
being  surroimded  with  their  numbers.  The 
best  was,  they  had  no  weapons  ;  for  though 
they  had  bows,  they  had  no  arrows  left,  nor 
any  materials  to  make  any,  nor  had  they  any 
edged  tool  or  weapon  among  them. 

The  extremity  and  distress  they  were  re- 
duced to  was  great,  and  indeed  deplorable  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  our  men  were  also 
brought  to  yeiy  bad  circumstances  by  them ; 
for  though  their  retreats  were  preserved,  yet 
their  provision  was  destroyed,  and  their  har- 
vest spoiled,  and  what  to  do,  or  which  way 
to  turn  themselves,  they  knew  not  The  only 
refuge  they  had  now  was  the  stock  of  cattle 
they  had  in  the  valley  by  the  cave,  and  some 
little  com  which  grew  there,  and  the  planta- 
tion of  the  three  Englishmen,  William  Atkins 
and  his  comrades,  who  were  now  reduced  to 
two,  one  of  them  being  killed  by  an  arrow 
which  struck  him  on  the  side  of*  his  head, 
just  under  the  temple,  so  that  he  never  spoke 
more  ;  and  it  was  veiy  remarkable  that  this 
was  the  same  barbarous  fellow  who  cut  the 
poor  savage  slave  with  his  hatchet,  and  who 
afterwards  intended  to  have  murdered  all  the 
Spaniards. 

I  looked  upon  their  case  to  have  been 
worse  at  this  time  than  mine  was  at  any 
time,  after  I  first  discovered  the  grains  of 
barley  and  rice,  and  got  into  the  manner  of 
planting  and  raising  my  com  and  my  tame 
cattle ;  for  now  they  had,  as  I  may  say,  a 
hundred  wolves  upon  the  island,  which 
would  devour  everything  they  could  come  at, 
yet  could  very  hardly  be  come  at  them- 
selves. 

The  first  thing  they  concluded,  when  they 
saw  what  their  circimistances  were,  was,  that 
they  would,  if  possible,  drive  them  up  to 
the  further  part   of  the  island,  southwest^ 
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that  if  sny  more  savages  came  on  shore  they 
mii^ht  not  find  one  another.  Then,  that  they 
vould  daily  hunt  and  harass  them,  and  kill 
08  many  of  them  as  they  could  come  at,  till 
they  had  reduced  their  number  ;  and  if  they 
could  at  last  tame  them  and  bring  them  to 
anything,  they  would  give  them  com,  and 
teach  them  how  to  plant  and  live  upon  their 
daily  labor. 

In  order  to  do  this,  they  so  followed  them, 
and  60  terrified  them  with  their  guns,  that  in 
a  few  days,  if  any  of  them  fired  a  gun  at  an 
Indian,  if  he  did  not  hit  him  yet  he  would 
fall  down  for  fear  ;  and  so  dreadfully  frighted 
they  were,  that  they  kept  out  of  sight  farther 
and  farther,  till  at  kst  our  men  following 
them,  and  every  day  almost  killing  and  wound- 
ing some  of  them,  they  kept  up  in  the  woods 
ai^  hollow  places  so  much,  ^t  it  reduced 
them  to  the  utmost  misery  for  want  of  food, 
and  many  were  afterwards  found  dead  in  the 
▼oods,  without  any  hurt,  but  merely  starved 
todeatL 

When  our  men  found  this  it  made  their 
hearts  relent,  and  pity  moved  them,  especially 
the  Spanish  governor,  who  was  the  most  gen- 
tlemanly, generous-minded  man  that  ever  I 
met  with  in  my  life  ;  and  he  proposed,  if  pos- 
sible, to  take  one  of  them  alive,  and  bring  him 
to  understand  what  they  meant,  so  far  as  to 
be  able  to  act  as  interpreter,  and  to  go  among 
them  and  see  if  they  might  be  brought  to 
Bome  conditions  that  might  be  depended  upon, 
I    to  save  their  lives  and  to  do  us  no  spoiL 

It  was  some  while  before  any  of  them 
could  be  taken ;  but  being  weak  and  half 
starved,  one  of  them  was  at  last  surprised, 
and  made  a  prisoner.  He  was  sullen  at  first, 
and  would  neither  eat  nor  drink ;  but  finding 
himself  kindly  used,  and  victuals  given  him, 
and  no  violence  offered  him,  he  at  last  grew 
tractable,  and  came  to  himself. 

They  brought  old  Friday  to  him,  who 
talked  often  with  him,  and  told  h\m  how 
kind  the  others  would  be  to  them  all ;  that 
they  would  not  only  save  their  lives,  but 
would  give  them  a  part  of  the  island  to  live 
in,  provided  they  would  give  satisfaction  that 
they  would  keep  in  their  own  bounds,  and  not 
come  beyond  it  to  injure  or  prejudice  others  ; 
snd  that  they  should  have  com  given  them 
to  pknt,  and  make  it  grow  for  their  bread, 
and  some  bread  given  them  for  their  present 
subsistence  :  and  old  Friday  bade  the  fellow 
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go  and  talk  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen, 
and  see  what  they  said  to  it,  assuring  them 
that,  if  they  did  not  agree  immediately,  they 
should  be  all  destroyed. 

The  poor  wretches,  thoroughly  humbled, 
and  reduced  in  number  to  about  Uiirty-seven, 
closed  with  the  proposal  at  the  first  offer,  and 
begged  to  have  some  food  given  them  ;  upon 
which  twelve  Spaniards  and  two  Englishmen, 
well  armed,  with  three  Indian  slaves  and  old 
Friday,  marched  to  the  place  where  they 
were.  The  three  Indian  slaves  carried  them 
a  large  quantity  of  bread,  some  rice  boiled  up 
to  cakes  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  three  live 
goats  ;  and  they  were  ordered  to  go  to  the 
side  of  a  hill,  where  they  sat  down,  ate  the 
provisions  very  thankfully,  and  were  the 
most  faithful  fellows  to  their  words  that  could 
be  thought  of ;  for,  except  when  they  came  to 
beg  victuals  and  directions,  they  never  came 
out  of  their  bounds,  and  there  they  lived 
when  I  came  to  the  island,  and  I  went  to  see 
them. 

They  had  taught  them  both  to  plant  com, 
make  bread,  breed  tame  goats,  and  milk 
them  ;  they  wanted  nothing  but  wives,  and 
they  soon  would  have  been  a  nation.  They 
were  confined  to  a  neck  of  land,  surrounded 
with  high  rocks  behind  them,  and  lying  plain 
towards  the  sea  before  them,  on  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  island.  They  had  land 
enough,  and  it  was  very  good  and  fruitful ; 
they  had  a  piece  of  land  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  broad  and  three  or  four  miles  in  length. 

Our  men  taught  them  to  make  wooden 
spades,  such  as  I  made  for  myself  ;  and  gave 
them  among  them  twelve  hatchets  and  three 
or  four  knives ;  and  there  they  lived,  the 
most  subjected,  innocent  creatures  that  ever 
were  heard  of. 

After  this,  the  colony  enjoyed  a  perfect 
tranquillity  with  respect  to  the  savages,  till  I 
came  to  revisit  them,  which  was  about  two 
years.  Not  but  that  now  and  then  some 
canoes  of  savages  came  on  shore  for  their  tri- 
umphal unnatural  feasts  ;  but  as  they  were 
of  several  nations,  and  perhaps  had  never 
heard  of  those  that  came  before,  or  the  rea- 
son of  it,  they  did  not  make  any  search  or 
inquiry  after  their  countrymen  ;  and  if  they 
had,  it  would  have  been  very  hard  to  have 
found  them  out 

Thus  I  think  I  have  given  a  full  account 
of  all  that  happened  to  them  to  my  return, 
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at  least  that  was  worth  notice.  The  Indians 
or  savages  were  wonderfully  civilized  by 
them,  and  they  frequently  went  among  them, 
but  forbade,  on  pain  of  death,  any  of  the 
Indians  coming  to  them,  because  they  would 
not  have  their  settlement  betrayed  again. 

One  thing  was  very  remarkable,  namely, 
that  they  taught  the  savages  to  make  wicker- 
work,  or  baskets  ;  but  they  soon  outdid  their 
masters,  for  they  made  abundance  of  most 
ingenious  things  in  wicker-work;  particu- 
larly, all  sorts  of  baskets,  sieves,  bird-cages, 
cupboards,  &c,  as  also  chairs  to  sit  on, 
stools,  beds,  couches,  and  abundance  of  other 
things,  being  veiy  ingenious  at  such  work 
when  they  were  once  put  in  the  way  of  it. 

My  coming  was  a  particular  relief  to  these 
people,  because  we  furnished  them  with 
knives,  scissors,  iqpades,  shovels,  pickaxes, 
and  all  things  of  that  kind  which  they  could 
want. 

With  the  help  of  these  tools  they  were  so 
very  handy  that  they  came  at  last  to  build 
up  their  huts,  or  our  houses,  very  handsome- 
ly, raddling  or  working  it  up  like  basket- 
work  all  the  way  round  ;  which  was  a  very 
extraordinary  piece  of  ingenuity,  and  looked 
very  odd,  but  was  an  exceeding  good  fence, 
as  well  against  heat  as  against  all  sorts  of 
vermin  :  and  our  men  were  so  taken  with  it, 
that  they  got  the  wild  savages  to  come  and 
do  the  like  for  them  ;  so  that  when  I  came 
to  see  the  two  Englishmen's  colonies,  they 
looked  at  a  distance  as  if  they  lived  all  like 
bees  in  a  hive.  And  as  for  Will  Atkins, 
who  was  now  become  a  very  industrious, 
necessary,  and  sober  fellow,  he  had  made 
himself  such  a  tent  of  basket-work  as  I 
believe  was  never  seen.  It  was  an  hundred 
and  twenty  paces  round  in  the  outside,  as  I 
measured  by  my  steps ;  the  walls  were  as 
close  worked  as  a  basket,  in  panels  or 
squares  of  thirty-two  in  number,  and  very 
strong,  standing  about  seven  feet  high.  In 
the  middle  was  another  not  above  twenty- 
two  paces  round,  but  built  stronger,  being 
eight-square  in  its  form  ;  and  in  the  eight 
comers  stood  eight  very  strong  posts,  round 
the  top  of  which  he  laid  strong  pieces  pinned 
together  with  wooden  pins,  from  which  he 
raised  a  pyramid  for  the  roof  of  eight  rafters, 
very  handsome,  I  assure  you,  and  joined  to- 
gether very  well,  though  he  had  no  nails, 
and  only  a  few  iron  spikes,  which  he  made 


hintself^  too,  out  of  the  old  iron  that  I  had 
left  there  ;  and  indeed  this  fellow  ahowed 
abundance  of  ingenuity  in  several  things 
which  he  had  no  knowledge  of.  He  made 
him  a  foige,  with  a  pair  of  wooden  bellows 
to  blow  the  fire  ;  he  made  himself  charcoal 
for  his  work  ;  and  he  formed  out  of  one  of 
the  iron  crows  a  middling  good  anvil  to 
hammer  upon  ;  in  this  manner  be  made 
many  things,  but  esfpecially  hooks^  staples, 
and  spikes,  bolts,  and  hinges.  But,  to  return 
to  the  house  :  after  he  had  pitched  the  roof 
of  his  innermost  tent,  he  worked  it  up  be- 
tween the  rafters  with  basket-work  so  firm, 
and  thatched  that  over  again  so  ingeniously 
with  rice-straw,  and  over  that  a  laige  leaf 
of  a  tree,  which  covered  the  top,  that  his 
house  was  as  dry  as  if  it  had  been  tiled  or 
slated.  Indeed,  he  owned  that  the  savages 
made  the  basket-work  for  hiuL 

The  outer  circuit  was  covered,  as  a  lean- 
to,  all  round  this  inner  apartment,  and  long 
niters  lay  from  the  two  and  thirty  an^es  to 
the  top  of  the  posts  of  the  inner  house,  being 
about  twenty  feet  distance ;  so  that  there 
was  a  space  like  a  walk  within  the  outer 
wicker-wall  and  without  the  inner,  near 
twenty  feet  wide. 

The  inner  place  he  partitioned  off  with 
the  same  wicker-work,  but  much  fairer,  and 
divided  it  into  six  apartments,  so  that  he 
had  six  rooms  on  a  floor ;  and  out  of  every 
one  of  these  there  was  a  door,  first  into  the 
entry  or  coming  into  the  main  tent,  and 
anodier  door  into  the  space  or  walk  that  was 
round  it ;  so  that  walk  was  also  divided  into 
six  equal  parts,  which  served  not  only  for 
retreat,  but  to  store  up  any  necessaries  which 
the  family  had  occasion  for.  These  six 
spaces  not  taking  up  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence, what  other  apartments  the  outer  circle 
had  were  thus  ordered  :  as  soon  as  you 
were  in  at  the  door  of  the  outer  circle,  you 
had  a  short  passage  straight  before  you  to 
the  door  of  ^e  inner  house,  but  on  either 
side  was  a  wicker  partition,  and  a  door  in 
it,  by  which  you  went,  first,  into  a  large 
room  or  store-house,  twenty  feet  wide,  and 
about  thirty  feet  long,  and  through  that  into 
another  not  quite  so  long;  so  that  in  the 
outer  circle  were  ten  handsome  roams,  six 
of  which  were  only  to  be  come  at  through 
the  apartments  of  the  inner  tent,  and  served 
as  closets  or  retiring  rooms  to  the  respective 
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cbambers  of  the  inn^r  circle  ;  and  four  large 
warehouses  or  bams,  or  what  you  please  to 
call  them,  which  went  in  through  one  anoth- 
er, two  on  either  hand  of  the  passage  that 
led  through  the  outer  door  to  the  inner 
tent. 

Such  a  piece  of  basket-work,  I  believe, 
was  never  seen  in  the  world,  nor  a  house  or 
tent  so  neatly  contrived,  much  less  so  built 
In  this  great  beehive  lived  the  three  fami- 
lies, that  is  to  say.  Will  Atkins  and  his  com- 
panion. The  third  was  killed,  but  his  wife 
remained  with  three  children ;  for  she  was, 
it  seems,  big  with  child  when  he  died.  And 
the  other  two  were  not  at  all  backward  to 
give  the  widow  her  full  share  of  everything, 
—  I  mean,  as  to  their  com,  milk,  grapes, 
&C.,  and  when  they  killed  a  kid,  or  found  a 
turtle  on  the  shore ;  so  that  they  all  lived 
well  enough,  though  it  was  true  they  were 
not  so  industrious  as  the  other  two,  as  has 
been  observed  already. 

One  thing,  however,  cannot  be  omitted, 
namely,  that  as  for  religion,  I  don't  know 
that  there  was  anything  of  that  kind  among 
them.  They  pretty  often,  indeed,  put  one 
another  in  mind  that  there  was  a  God,  by 
the  very  common  method  of  seamen,  name- 
ly, swearing  by  his  name.  Nor  were  their 
poor  ignorant  savage  wives  much  the  better 
for  having  been  married  to  Christians,  as  we 
must  call  them  ;  for  as  they  knew  very  little 
of  God  themselves,  so  they  were  utterly  in- 
capable of  entering  into  any  discourse  with 
their  wives  about  a  Qod,  or  to  talk  anything 
to  them  concerning  religion. 

The  utmost  of  all  the  improvements  which 
I  can  say  the  wives  had  made  from  them 
was,  that  they  had  taught  them  to  speak 
English  pretty  well ;  and  all  the  children 
they  had,  which  were  near  twenty  in  all,  were 
taught  to  speak  English  too,  from  their  first 
learning  to  speak,  though  they  at  first  spoke  it 
in  a  very  broken  manner,  like  their  mothers. 
There  were  none  of  these  children  above  six 
years  old  when  I  came  thither,  for  it  was 
not  much  above  seven  years  that  they  had 
fetched  these  five  savage  ladies  over :  but 
they  had  all  been  pretty  fruitful,  for  they  had 
all  children  more  or  less  ;  I  think  the  cook's- 
mate's  wife  was  big  of  her  sixth  child.  And 
the  mothers  were  all  a  good  sort  of  well- 
governed,  quiet,  laborious  women,  modest 
and  decent,  helpful  to  one  another  ;  mighty 


observant  and  subject  to  their  masters,  I 
cannot  call  them  husbands ;  and  wanted 
nothing  but  to  be  well  instructed  in  the 
Christian  religion,  and  to  be  legally  mar- 
ried ;  both  which  were  happily  brooght 
about  afterwards  by  my  means,  or,  at  least, 
in  consequence  of  my  coming  among  them. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  colony 
in  genered,  and  pretty  much  of  my  five  run- 
agate Englishmen,  I  must  say  something  of 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  the  main  body  of 
the  family,  and  in  whose  story  there  are 
some  incidents  also  remarkable  enou^ 

I  had  a  great  many  discourses  with  them 
about  their  circumstances  when  they  were 
among  the  savages.  They  told  me  readily, 
that  they  had  no  instances  to  give  of  their 
application  or  ingenuity  in  that  eountr}'; 
that  they  were  a  poor,  miserable,  dejected 
handful  of  people  ;  that  if  means  had  been  put 
into  their  hands,  they  had  yet  so  abandoned 
themselves  to  despair,  and  so  sunk  under  the 
weight  of  their  misfortunes,  that  they  thought 
of  nothing  but  starving.  One  of  them,  a 
grave  and  very  sensible  man,  told  me  he  was 
convinced  they  were  in  the  wrong ;  that  it 
was  not  the  part  of  wise  men  to  give  up 
themselves  to  their  misery,  but  always  to 
take  hold  of  the  helps  which  reason  offered, 
as  well  for  present  support  as  for  future 
deliverance.  He  told  me  that  grief  was  the 
most  senseless,  insignificant  passion  in  the 
world  ;  for  that  it  regarded  only  things  past, 
which  were  generally  impossible  to  be  re- 
called or  to  be  remedied,  but  had  no  view  to 
things  to  come,  and  had  no  share  in  anything 
that  looked  like  deliverance,  but  rather  added 
to  the  affliction  than  proposed  a  remedy. 
And  upon  this  he  repeated  a  Spanish  proverb, 
which  though  I  cannot  repeat  in  just  the  same 
words  that  he  spoke  in,  yet  I  remember  I 
made  it  into  an  English  proverb  of  my  own, 
thus :  — 

"  In  trouble  to  be  troubled. 
Is  to  have  your  trouble  doubled.** 

He  ran  on  then  in  remarks  upon  all  the 
little  improvements  I  had  made  in  my  soli- 
tude ;  my  unwearied  application,  as  he  called 
it,  and  how  I  had  made  a  condition  which, 
in  its  circumstances,  was  at  first  much  worse 
than  theirs,  a  thousand  times  more  happy 
than  theirs  was,  even  now,  when  they  were 
all  together.  He  told  me  it  was  remarkable 
that  Englishmen  had  a  greater  presence  of 
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mind  in  their  distiess  than  any  people  that 
ever  he  met  with ;  that  their  unhappy  nation 
and  the  Portngnese  were  the  worst  men  in 
the  world  to  struggle  with  misforttmes,  for 
their  first  step  in  danger,  after  the  common 
efforts  are  over,  was  always  to  despair,  lie 
down  under  it,  and  die,  without  rousing  their 
thoughts  up  to  proper  remedies  for  escape. 

I  told  him  their  case  and  mine  dilt'ered 
exceedingly :  that  they  were  cast  upon  the 
shoie  without  necessaries,  without  supply  of 
food  or  of  present  sustenance  till  they  could 
provide  :  that  it  is  true  I  had  this  disadvan- 
tage and  discomfort,  that  I  was  alone ;  but 
then  the  supplies  I  had  providentially  thrown 
into  my  hands  by  the  imezpected  driving  of 
the  ship  on  shore,  were  such  a  help  as  would 
have  encouraged  any  creature  in  the  world 
to  have  applied  himself  as  I  had  done. 
''Seignior,"  says  the  Spaniard,  "had  we  poor 
Spaniards  been  in  your  case,  we  should  never 
hare  gotten  half  those  things  out  of  the  ship, 
S8  you  did  ;  nay,"  says  he, "  we  should  never 
have  found  means  to  have  gotten  a  raft  to 
earry  tiiem,  or  to  have  gotten  the  raft  on 
shore  without  boat  or  sail ;  and  how  much 
leas  should  we  have  done,"  said  he,  "  if  any 
of  OS  had  been  alone  1 "  Well,  I  desired  him 
to  abate  his  compliment,  and  go  on  with  the 
history  of  their  coming  on  shore,  where  they 
landed.  He  told  me  they  unhappily  landed 
at  a  place  where  there  were  people  without 
provisions  ;  whereas,  had  they  had  the  com- 
mon sense  to  have  put  off  to  sea  again,  and 
gone  to  another  island  a  little  farther,  they 
had  found  provisions,  though  without  people  ; 
there  being  an  island  that  way,  as  they  had 
been  told,  where  there  were  provisions, 
though  no  people ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
Spaniards  of  Trinidad  had  frequently  been 
there,  and  had  filled  the  island  with  goats 
and  hogs  at  several  times  ;  w^here  they  have 
bred  in  such  multitudes,  and  where  turtle 
and  sea-fowls  were  in  such  plenty,  that  they 
tGvld  have  been  in  no  want  of  flesh,  though 
they  had  found  no  bread  ;  whereas  here  they 
were  only  sustained  with  a  few  roots  and 
herbs  which  they  understood  not,  and  which 
had  no  substance  in  them,  and  which  the 
inhabitants  gave  them  sparingly  enough,  and 
vbo  could  treat  them  no  better,  unless 
they  would  turn  cannibals,  and  eat  men's 
fledi,  which  was  the  great  dainty  of  their 
eountry. 


They  gave  me  an  account  how  many  ways 
they  strove  to  civilize  the  savages  they  were 
with,  and  to  teach  them  rational  customs  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  living,  but  in  vain  ;  and 
how  they  retorted  it  upon  them  as  unjust, 
that  they  who  came  there  for  assistance  and 
support  should  attempt  to  set  up  for  instruct- 
ors of  those  that  gave  them  bread  ;  intimat- 
ing, it  seems,  that  none  should  set  up  for  the 
instructors  of  others  but  those  who  could  live 
without  them. 

They  gave  me  dismal  accounts  of  the  ex- 
tremities they  were  driven  to ;  how  some- 
times they  were  many  days  without  any 
food  at  all ;  the  island  they  were  upon  being 
inhabited  by  a  sort  of  savages  that  lived 
more  indolent,  and  for  that  reason  were  less 
supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  than 
they  had  reason  to  believe  others  were  in  the 
same  part  of  the  world  ;  and  yet  they  found 
that  these  savages  were  less  ravenous  and 
voracious  than  those  who  had  better  supplies 
of  food. 

Also,  they  added,  that  they  could  not  but 
see  with  what  demonstrations  of  wisdom  and 
goodness  the  governing  providence  of  Qod 
directs  the  events  of  things  in  the  world, 
which,  they  said,  appeared  in  their  circum- 
stances :  for  if,  pressed  by  the  hardships  they 
were  under  and  the  barrenness  of  the  country 
where  they  were,  they  had  searched  after  a 
better  place  to  live  in,  they  had  then  been 
out  of  the  way  of  the  relief  that  happened  to 
them  by  my  means. 

Then  they  gave  me  an  account  how  the 
savages  whom  they  lived  among  expected 
them  to  go  out  with  them  into  their  wars. 
And  it  was  true  that,  as  they  had  fire-anns 
with  them,  had  they  not  had  the  disaster  to 
lose  their  ammunition,  they  should  not  have 
been  serviceable  only  to  their  friends,  but 
have  made  themselves  terrible  both  to  friends 
and  enemies  ;  but,  being  without  powder  and 
shot,  and  yet  in  a  condition  that  they  could 
not  in  reason  deny  to  go  out  with  their  land- 
lords to  their  wars,  when  they  come  into  the 
field  of  battle  they  were  in  a  worse  condition 
than  the  savages  themselves,  for  they  neither 
hod  bows  nor  arrow^s,  nor  could  they  use  those 
the  savages  gave  them  ;  so  that  they  could 
do  nothing  but  stand  still  and  be  wounded 
with  arrows  till  they  came  up  to  the  teeth  of 
their  enemy ;  and  then,  indeed,  the  three 
halberds  they  had  were  of  use  to  them  ;  and 
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they  would  often  drive  a  whole  little  axmy 
before  them  with  those  halberds  and  sharp- 
ened sticks  put  into  the  muzzles  of  their 
muskets.  But  that,  for  all  this,  they  were 
sometimes  surrounded  with  multitudes,  and 
in  great  danger  from  their  arrows,  till  at  last 
they  found  the  way  to  make  themselves 
large  targets  of  wood,  which  they  covered 
with  skins  of  wild  beasts,  whose  names  they 
knew  not ;  and  these  coveted  them  from  the 
arrows  of  the  savages  ;  that,  notwithstanding 
these,  they  were  sometimes  in  great  danger, 
and  were  once  five  of  them  knocked  down 
together  with  the  clubs  of  the  savages  ;  which 
was  the  time  when  one  of  them  was  taken 
prisoner,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  Spaniard 
whom  I  had  relieved,  that  at  first  they 
thought  had  been  killed.  But  when  after- 
wards ihey  heard  he  was  taken  prisoner,  they 
were  under  the  greatest  grief  imaginable,  and 
would  willingly  have  ventured  their  lives  to 
have  rescued  him. 

They  told  me  that  when  they  were  so 
knocked  down,  the  rest  of  their  company 
rescued  them,  and  stood  over  them,  fighting 
till  they  were  come  to  themselves,  all  but  him 
whom  they  thought  had  been  dead  ;  and  then 
they  made  their  way  with  their  halberds  and 
pieces,  standing  close  together  in  a  line, 
through  a  body  of  above  a  thousand  savages, 
beating  down  all  that  came  in  their  way,  got 
the  victory  over  their  enemies,  but  to  their 
great  sorrow,  because  it  was  with  the  loss  of 
their  friend  ;  whom  the  other  party,  finding 
him  alive,  carried  off  with  some  others,  as  I 
gave  an  account  in  my  former. 

They  described  most  affectionately  how 
they  were  surprised  with  joy  at  the  return 
of  their  friend  and  companion  in  misery, 
whom  they  thought  had  been  devoured  by 
wild  beasts  of  the  worst  kind,  namely,  by 
wild  men  ;  and  yet  how  more  and  more  they 
were  surprised  with  the  account  he  gave 
them  of  his  errand,  and  that  there  was  a 
Christian  in  any  place  near,  much  more  one 
that  was  able,  and  had  humanity  enough,  to 
contribute  to  their  deliverance. 

They  described  how  they  were  astonished 
at  the  sight  of  the  relief  I  sent  them,  and  at 
the  appearance  of  loaves  of  bread,  things 
they  had  not  seen  since  their  coming  to  that 
miserable  place ;  how  often  they  crossed  it 
and  blessed  it,  as  bread  sent  from  Heaven  ; 
and  what  a  reviving  cordial  it  was  to  their 
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spirits  to  taste  it ;  as  also  of  the  other  thiogB 
I  had  sent  for  their  supply.  And,  alter  all, 
they  would  have  told  me  something  of  the 
joy  they  were  in  at  the  sight  of  a  boat  and 
pilots  to  carry  them  away  to  the  person  and 
place  from  whence  all  these  new  comforto 
came  ;  but  they  told  me  it  was  impossible  to 
express  it  by  words,  for  their  ezoessiye  jaj 
naturally  driving  them  to  unbecoming  ex- 
travagances, they  had  no  way  to  describe 
them  but  by  telling  me  that  they  bordered 
upon  lunacy,  having  no  way  to  give  vent  to 
their  passion  suitable  to  the  sense  that  wu 
upon  them :  that  in  some  it  worked  one 
way  and  in  some  another  ;  and  that  some  of 
them,  through  a  surprise  of  joy,  would  bunt 
out  into  tears,  others  be  stark  mad,  and 
others  immediately  faint  This  discoune 
extremely  affected  me,  and  called  to  my 
mind  Friday's  ecstasy  when  he  met  his 
father ;  and  the  p^r  people's  ecstasy  when 
I  took  them  up  at  sea,  after  their  ship  was 
on  fire  ;  the  mate  of  the  ship's  joy  when  he 
found  himself  delivered  in  the  place  where 
he  expected  to  perish ;  and  my  own  joy 
when,  after  twenty-eight  years'  captivity,  I 
found  a  good  ship  ready  to  carry  me  to  my 
own  country.  All  these  things  made  me 
more  sensible  of  the  relation  of  those  poor 
men,  and  more  affected  with  it 

Having  thus  given  a  view  of  the  state 
of  things  as  I  found  them,  I  must  rdate 
the  heads  of  what  I  did  for  these  people^ 
and  the  condition  in  which  I  left  th^B. 
It  was  their  opinion,  and  mine  too,  that  they 
would  be  troubled  no  more  with  the  savages ; 
or  that,  if  they  were,  they  would  be  Me  to 
cut  them  off,  if  they  were  twice  as  many  as 
before  ;  so  they  had  no  concern  about -that 
Then  I  entered  into  a  serious  discourse  with 
the  Spaniard,  whom  I  call  governor,  about 
their  stay  in  the  island ;  for  as  I  was  not 
come  to  carry  any  of  them  off,  so  it  would 
not  be  just  to  carry  off  some  and  leave  others, 
who  perhaps  would  be  unwilling  to  stay  if 
their  strength  was  diminished. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  told  them  I  came  to 
establish  them  there,  not  to  remove  them ; 
and  then  I  let  them  know  that  I  had  brought 
with  me  relief  of  sundry  kinds  for  them; 
that  I  had  been  at  a  great  charge  to  supply 
them  with  all  things  necessary,  as  well  for 
their  convenience  as  their  defence  ;  and  that 
I  had  such  and  such  particular  persona  with 
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me,  as  well  to  increase  and  reGruit  their 
number,  as  by  the  particular  necessary  em- 
ploymentB  which  they  were  bred  to,  being 
aitificen^  to  assist  them  in  those  tlnings  in 
which,  at  present^  they  were  to  seek. 

They  were  all  together  when  I  talked  thus 
to  them  ;  and  before  I  delivered  to  them  the 
stores  I  had  brought,  I  asked  them  one  by  one 
if  they  had  entirely  foigot  and  buried  the  first 
aaimoflitieB  that  had  been  among  them,  and 
would  shake  hands  with  one  another,  and 
engage  in  a  strict  friendship  and.  union  of 
interest,  that  so  there  might  be  no  more  mis- 
onderBtandings  or  jealousies. 

William  Atkins,  with  abundance  of  tnnk- 
neas  and  good-humor,  said  they  had  met 
with  afflictions  enough  to  make  them  all 
sober,  and  enemies  enough  to  make  them  all 
iiiends ;  that,  for  his  part,  he  would  live  and 
die  with  them  ;  and  was  so  iur  from  design- 
ing anything  against  the  Spaniards,  that  he 
owned  they  had  done  nothing  to  him  but 
▼hat  his  own  mad  humors  made  necessary, 
and  what  he  would  have  done,  and  perhaps 
■Luch  worse,  in  their  case  ;  and  that  he  would 
ask  them  ptudon,  if  I  desired  it,  for  the  foolish 
and  brutish  things  he  had  done  to  them ; 
and  was  very  willing  and  desirous  of  living 
in  tenns  of  entire  friendship  and  union  with 
them ;  and  would  do  anything  that  lay  in 
his  power  to  convince  them  of  it.:  and  as  for 
going  to  England,  he  cared  not  if  he  did  not 
go  thither  these  twenty  years. 

The  Spaniards  said  they  had  indeed  at 
first  disarmed  and  excluded  William  Atkins 
and  his  two  countrymen  for  their  ill  conduct, 
as  they  had  let  me  know  ;  and  they  appealed 
to  me  for  the  necessity  they  were  under  to 
do  so ;  but  that  William  Atkins  had  be- 
baved  himself  so  bravely  in  the  great  fight 
thej  had  with  the  savages,  and  on  several 
occasions  since,  and  had  shown  himself  so 
fiuthful  to  and  concerned  for  the  general 
interest  of  them  all,  that  they  had  forgotten 
all  that  was  past,  and  thought  he  merited  as 
much  to  be  trusted  with  arms  and  to  be 
supplied  with  necessaries  as  any  of  them ; 
and  that  they  had  testified  their  satis&ction 
in  him  by  committing  the  command  to  him, 
next  to  the  governor  himself.  And  as  they 
bad  an  entire  confidence  in  him  and  all  his 
countrymen,  so  they  acknowledged  that  they 
bad  merited  that  confidence  by  all  the 
hi    methods  that  honest  men  could  merit  to  be 
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valued  and  trusted  ;  and  they  most  heartily 
embraced  the  occasion  of  giving  me  this 
assurance,  that  they  would  never  have  any 
interest  separate  from  one  another. 

Upon  these  frank  and  open  declarations  of 
friendship,  we  appointed  the  next  day  to 
dine  all  together ;  and  indeed  we  made  a 
splendid  feast  I  caused  the  ship's  cook  and 
his  mate  to  come  on  shore  and  dress  our 
dinner,  and  the  old  cook's-mate  we  had  on 
shoifB  assisted.  We  brought  on  shore  six 
pieces  of  good  beef  and  four  pieces  of  pork 
out  of  the  ship^s  provision,  with  our  punch- 
bowl and  materials  to  fill  it ;  and,  in  partic- 
ular, gave  them  ten  botUes  of  French  claret, 
and  ten  bottles  of  English  beer,  —  things  that 
neither  the  Spaniards  nor  the  Englishmen 
had  tasted  for  many  years  ;  and  which,  it  may 
be  supposed,  they  were  exceeding  glad  of. 

The  Spaniards  added  to  our  feast  five 
whole  kids,  which  the  cooks  roasted;  and 
three  of  them  were  sent,  covered  up  dose,  on 
board  the  ship  to  the  seamen,  that  Uiey 
might  feast  on  fresh  meat  from  on  shore,  as 
we  did  with  their  salt  meat  from  on  board. 

After  this  feast,  at  which  we  were  veiy 
innocently  merry,  I  brought  out  my  cargo  of 
goods,  wherein,  that  there  might  be  no  dis- 
pute about  dividing,  I  showed  them  that 
there  was  sufBicient  for  them  aU;  and  de- 
sired that  they  might  all  take  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  goods  that  were  for  wearing, 
—  that  is  to  say,  equal  when  made  up  ;  as, 
first,  I  distributed  linen  sufficient  to  make 
every  one  of  them  four  shirts,  and  at  the 
Spaniard's  request  afterwards  made  them  up 
six*  These  were  exceeding  comfortable  to 
them,  having  been  what,  as  I  may  say,  they 
had  long  since  forgot  the.  use  of,  or  what  it 
was  to  wear  them. 

I  allotted  the  thin  English  stuffs  which  I 
mentioned  before  to  make  every  one  a  light 
coat,  like  a  frock,  which  I  judged  fittest  for 
the  heat  of  the  season,  cool  and  loose  ;  and 
ordered  that  whenever  they  decayed  they 
should  make  more  as  they  thought  fit.  The 
like  for  pumps,  shoes,  stockings,  and  hats, 
&c. 

I  cannot  express  what  pleasure,  what 
satisfiaction,  sat  upon  the  countenances  of  all 
these  poor  men  when  they  saw  the  care  I 
had  taken  of  them,  and  how  well  I  had 
furnished  them.  They  told  me  I  was  a 
father  to  them,  and  that,  having  such  a  cor- 
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respondent  as  I  was  in  so  remote  a  part  of 
the  world,  it  would  make  them  foiget  that 
they  were  left  in  a  desolate  place  ;  and  they 
all  voluntarily  engaged  to  me  not  to  leave 
the  place  without  my  consent 

Then  I  presented  to  them  the  people  I 
had  brought  with  me,  particularly  the  tailor, 
the  smith,  and  the  two  carpenters,  —  all  of 
them  most  necessaiy  people  ;  but,  above  all, 
my  general  artificer,  dian  whom  they  could 
not  name  anything  that  was  more  useful  to 
them.  And  th^  tailor,  to  show  his  concern 
for  them,  went  to  work  immediately,  and, 
with  my  leave,  made  them  every  one  a  shirt 
the  first  thing  he  did ;  and  which  was  still 
more,  he  taught  the  women,  not  only  how 
to  sew  and  stitch,  and  use  the  needle,  but 
made  them  assist  to  make  the  shirts  for  their 
husbands  and  for  all  the  rest 

As  to  the  carpenters,  I  scarce  need  men- 
tion how  useful  they  were,  for  they  took  in 
pieces  all  my  clumsy,  unhandy  things,  and 
made  them  clever,  convenient  tables,  stools, 
bedsteads,  cupboards,  lockers,  shelves,  and 
everything  they  wanted  of  that  kind. 

But,  to  let  them  see  how  Nature  made  artif- 
icers, at  first,  I  carried  the  carpenters  to  see 
Will  Atkins's  basket-house,  as  I  called  it ; 
and  they  both  owned  they  never  saw  an  in- 
stance of  such  natural  ingenuity  before,  nor 
anything  so  regular  and  so  handily  built,  at 
least  of  its  kind.  And  one  of  them,  when 
he  saw  it,  after  musing  a  good  while,  turning 
about  to  me,  "I  am  sure,"  says  he,  ''that 
man  has  no  need  of  us  ;  you  need  do  nothing 
but  give  him  tools." 

Then  I  brought  them  out  all  my  store  of 
tools,  and  gave  every  man  a  digging-spade,  a 
shovel,  and  a  rake,  for  we  had  no  harrows  or 
ploughs  ;  and  to  every  separate  place  a  pick- 
axe, crow,  a  broad-axe,  and  a  saw,  always 
appointing  that,  as  often  as  any  were  broken 
or  worn  out,  they  should  be  supplied  with- 
out grudging  out  of  the  general  stores  that  I 
left  behind. 

Nails,  staples,  hinges,  hammers,  chisels, 
knives,  scissors,  and  all  sorts  of  tools  and 
iron-work,  they  had  without  tale  as  they 
required ;  for  no  man  would  care  to  take 
more  than  they  wanted,  and  he  must  be  a 
fool  that  would  waste  or  spoil  them  on  any 
account  whatever.  And  for  the  use  of  the 
smith,  I  left  two  ton  of  unwrought  iron  for 
a  supply. 


My  magazine  of  powder  and  arms,  which 
I  brought  them,  was  such,  even  to  profusion, 
that  they  could  not  but  rejoice  at  them ;  for 
now  they  could  march  as  I  used  to  do,  with 
a  musket  upon  each  shoulder,  if  there  was 
occasion  ;  and  were  able  to  fight  a  thousand 
savages,  if  they  had  but  some  little  advan- 
tages of  situation,  which  also  they  could  not 
miss  of  if  they  had  occasion. 

I  carried  on  shore  with  me  the  young  man 
whose  mother  was  starved  to  death,  and  the 
maid  also.  She  was  a  sober,  wdl-educated, 
religious  young  woman,  and  behaved  so  in- 
ofifensively  that  every  one  gave  her  a  good 
word.  She  had,  indeed,  an  unhappy  life 
with  us,  there  being  no  woman  in  the  ship 
but  herself;  but  she  bore  it  with  patience. 
After  a  whUe,  seeing  things  so  well  ordered, 
and  in  so  fine  a  way  of  thriving  upon  my 
island,  and  considering  that  they  had  neither 
business  nor  acquaintance  in  the  East  IndieS) 
or  reason  for  taking  so  long  a  voyage,  —  I 
say,  considering  all  this,  both  of  them  came 
to  me,  and  desired  I  would  give  them  leave 
to  remain  on  the  island,  and  be  entered  among 
my  family,  as  they  called  it. 

I  agrecKl  to  it  readily,  and  they  had  a  little 
plat  of  ground  allotted  to  them,  where  they 
had  three  tents  or  houses  set  up,  surrounded 
with  a  basket-work,  palisadoed  like  Atkins's, 
adjoining  to  his  plantation.  Their  tents  were 
contrived  so  that  they  had  each  of  them  a 
room  apart  to  lodge  in,  and  a  middle  tent 
like  a  great  storehouse  to  lay  all  their  goods 
in,  and  to  eat  and  drink  in.  And  now  the 
other  two  Englishmen  removed  their  habita- 
tion to  the  same  place,  and  so  the  island  was 
divided  into  three  colonies,  and  no  more, 
namely,  the  Spaniards,  with  old  Friday  and 
the  first  servants,  at  my  old  habitation  under 
the  hill,  which  was,  in  a  word,  the  capital 
city ;  and  where  they  had  so  enlarged  and 
extended  their  works,  as  well  under  as  oa 
the  outside  of  hill,  that  they  lived,  though 
perfectly  concealed,  yet  full  at  large.  Never 
was  there  such  a  little  city  in  a  wood,  and  so 
hid,  I  believe,  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  for 
I  verily  believe  a  thousand  men  might  have 
ranged  the  island  a  month,  and  if  they  had 
not  known  there  was  such  a  thing,  and  looked 
on  purpose  for  it,  they  would  not  have  found 
it ;  for  the  trees  stood  so  thick  and  so  close, 
and  grew  so  £Bst  matted  into  one  another, 
that  nothing  but  cutting  them  down  first 
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oonld  discover  the  place ;  except  the  only 
two  nanow  eDtrances,  where  they  went  in 
and  out,  could  be  found,  which  was  not  very 
easy.  One  of  them  was  just  down  at  the 
vatei^edge  of  the  creek,  and  it  was  after- 
wuds  above  two  hundred  yards  to  the  place  ; 
and  the  other  waa  up  the  ladder  at  twice,  as 
I  have  already  fonnerly  described  it ;  and 
they  had  a  large  wood,  thick  planted  also, 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  contained  above 
an  aoe,  which  grew  apace  and  coverecT  the 
place  from  all  diacoveiy  there,  with  only  one 
nanow  place  between  two  trees,  not  easy  to 
be  discovered,  to  enter  on  that  side. 

The  other  colony  was  that  of  Will  Atkins, 
where  there  were  fomr  families  of  English- 
men,— I  mean  those  I  had  left  there,  —  with 
their  wives  and  children  ;  three  savages  that 
were  slaves  ;  the  widow  and  children  of  the 
Englishman  that  was  killed  ;  the  young  man 
and  the  maid  ;  and,  by  the  way,  we  made  a 
wife  of  her  also  before  we  went  away.  There 
were  also  the  two  carpenters  and  the  tailor, 
whom  I  had  brought  with  me  for  them  ;  also 
the  smith,  who  was  a  very  necessary  man  to 
them,  especially  as  a  gunsmith,  to  take  care 
of  their  arms  ;  and  my  other  man,  whom  I 
called  Jack-of-all-trades,  who  was  in  himself 
as  good  almost  as  twenty  men,  for  he  was 
not  only  a  very  ingenious  fellow,  but  a  very 
meny  fellow ;  and  before  I  went  away  we 
manied  him  to  the  honest  maid  that  came 
with  the  youth  in  the  ship  I  mentioned  be- 
fore. 

And  now  I  speak  of  marrying,  it  brings 
me  naturally  to  say  something  of  the  Frendi 
ecclesiastic  that  I  had  brought  with  me  out 
of  the  ship's  crew  whom  I  took  up  at  sea.  It 
is  true,  this  man  was  a  Roman,  and  perhaps 
it  may  give  offence  to  some  hereafter  if  I 
leave  anything  extraordinary  upon  record  of 
a  man  whom,  before  I  begin,  I  must  (to  set 
him  out  in  just  colors)  represent  in  terms 
▼ery  much  to  his  disadvantage  in  the  account 
of  Plrotestants  ;  as,  first,  that  he  was  a  Papist ; 
ftcondly,  a  Popish  priest ;  and,  thirdly y  a 
French  Popish  priest. 

But  justice  demands  of  me  to  give  him  a 
doe  character;  and  I  must  say  he  was  a 
grave,  sober,  pious,  and  most  religious  per- 
son, exact  in  his  life,  extensive  in  his  charity, 
and  exemplary  in  almost  everything  he  did. 
What,  then,  can  any  one  say  against  my  be- 
ing very  sensible  of  the  value  of  such  a  man. 


notwithstanding  his  profession,  though  it 
may  be  my  opinion,  perhaps,  as  well  as  the 
opinion  of  others  who  shall  read  this,  that  he 
was  mistaken  ? 

The  first  hour  that  I  began  to  converse 
with  him  after  he  had  agreed  to  go  with  me 
to  the  East  Indies,  I  found  reason  to  delight 
exceedingly  in  his  conversation.  And  he 
first  began  with  me  about  religion  in  the 
most  obliging  manner  imaginable. 

"Sir,"  says  he,  "you  have  not  only,  under 
God"  (and  at  that  he  crossed  his  breast), 
"  saved  my  life,  but  you  have  admitted  me 
to  go  this  voyage  in  your  ship,  and,  by  your 
obliging  civility,  have  taken  me  into  your 
family,  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  free  con- 
versation. Now,  sir,"  says  he,  "  you  see  by 
my  habit  what  my  profession  is,  and  I  guess 
by  your  nation  what  yours  is.  I  may  think 
it  is  my  duty,  and  doubtless  it  is  so,  to  use 
my  utmost  endeavors  on  all  occasions  to 
bring  all  the  souls  I  can  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  and  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
doctrine  ;  but  as  I  am  here  under  your  per- 
mission, and  in  your  family,  I  am  bound,  in 
justice  to  your  kindness,  as  well  as  in  de- 
cency and  good  manners,  to  be  under  your 
government ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not,  with- 
out your  leave,  enter  into  any  debates  on 
the  point  of  religion  in  which  we  may  not 
agree,  farther  than  you  shall  give  me 
leave." 

I  told  him  his  carriage  was  so  modest  that 
I  could  not  but  acknowledge  it ;  that  it  was 
true  we  were  such  people  as  they  called  here- 
tics, but  that  he  was  not  the  first  Catholic 
that  I  had  conversed  with  without  falling 
into  any  inconveniences,  or  carrying  the  ques- 
tions into  any  height  in  debate ;  that  he  should 
not  find  himself  the  worse  used  for  being  of 
a  different  opinion  from  us,  and  if  we  did  not 
converse  without  any  dislike  on  either  side 
upon  that  score,  it  should  be  his  fault,  not 
ours. 

He  replied  that  he  thought  all  our  con- 
versation might  be  easily  separated  from  dis- 
putes ;  that  it  was  not  his  business  to  cap 
principles  with  every  man  he  discoursed 
with  ;  and  that  he  rather  desired  me  to  con- 
verse with  him  as  a  gentleman  than  as  a 
religieuse:  that  if  I  would  give  him  leave  at 
any  time  to  discourse  upon  religious  sub- 
jects, he  would  readily  comply  with  it ;  and 
that  then  he  did  not  doubt  but  I  would 
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allow  hi^  also  to  defend  his  own  opinions 
as  well  as  he  could ;  but  that,  without  my 
leave,  he  would  not  break  in  upon  me  with 
any  such  thing. 

He  told  me  further  that  he  would  not 
cease  to  do  all  that  became  him  in  his  office 
as  a  priest,  as  well  as  a  private  Christian,  to 
procure  the  good  of  the  ship  and  the  safety 
of  all  that  was  in  her  ;  and  though,  perhaps, 
we  would  not  join  with  him,  and  he  could 
not  pray  with  us,  he  hoped  he  might  pray 
for  VLB,  which  he  would  do  upon  all  occa- 
sions. In  this  manner  we  conversed ;  and 
as  he  was  of  a  most  obliging,  gentleman-like 
behavior,  so  he  was,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  so,  a  man  of  good  sense  and,  as  I  believe, 
of  great  learning. 

He  gave  me  a  most  diverting  account  of 
his  life,  and  of  the  many  extraordinary  events 
of  it ;  of  many  adventures  which  had  befallen 
him  in  the  few  years  that  he  had  been  abroad 
in  the  world  ;  and  particularly  this  was  very 
remarkable,  namely,  that  in  the  voyage  he 
was  now  engaged,  he  had  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  five  times  shipped  and  unshipped,  and 
never  to  go  to  the  place  whither  any  of  the 
ships  he  was  in  were  at  first  designed.  That 
his  first  intent  was  to  have  gone  to  Mar- 
tinique, and  that  he  went  on  board  a  ship 
bound  thither  at  St.  Malo,  but,  being  forced 
into  Lisbon  by  bad  weather,  the  ship  received 
some  damage  by  running  aground  in  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tagus,  and  was  obliged  to  unload 
her  cargo  there :  that,  finding  a  Portuguese 
ship  there  bound  to  the  Madeiras,  and  ready 
to  sail,  and  supposing  he  should  easily  meet 
with  a  vessel  there  bound  to  Martinique,  he 
went  on  board  in  order  to  sail  to  the  Madei- 
ras ;  but  the  master  of  the  Portuguese  ship, 
being  but  an  indifferent  mariner,  had  been 
out  in  his  reckoning,  and  they  drove  to  Fial, 
where,  however,  he  happened  to  find  a  very 
good  market  for  his  cargo,  which  was  corn, 
and  therefore  resolved  not  to  go  to  the  Ma- 
deiras, but  to  load  salt  at  the  Isle  of  May, 
and  go  away  to  Newfoundland.  He  had  no 
remedy  in  this  exigence  but  to  go  with  the 
ship,  and  had  a  pretty  good  voyage  as  far  as 
the  Banks  (so  they  call  the  place  where  they 
catch  the  fish),  where,  meeting  with  a  French 
ship  bound  from  France  to  Quebec,  in  the 
river  of  Canada,  and  from  thence  to  Mar- 
tinique, to  carry  provisions,  he  thought  he 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  complete  his 


first  design ;  but  when  he  came  to  Quebee 
the  master  of  the  ship  died,  and  the  ship  pro- 
ceeded no  farther :  so  the  next  voyage  he 
sliipped  himself  for  France  in  the  ship  that 
was  burned  when  we  took  them  up  at  sea, 
and  then  shipped  with  us  for  the  East  Indin, 
as  I  have  already  said.  Thus  he  had  been 
disappointed  in  five  voyages,  all^  as  I  may 
call  it,  in  one  voyage,  besides  what  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention  further  of  the  same 
person. 

But  I  shall  not  make  digressions  into  other 
men's  stories  which  have  no  relation  to  my 
own.  I  return  to  what  concerns  our  affidr  ia 
the  island.  He  came  to  me  one  morning,  for  he 
lodged  among  us  all  the  while  we  were  upon 
the  island,  and  it  happened  to  be  just  when 
I  was  going  to  visit  the  Englishmen's  colony 
at  the  fsuthest  part  of  the  island,  —  I  say  he 
came  to  me,  and  told  me,  with  a  very  grave 
countenance,  that  he  had  for  two  or  three 
days  desired  an  opportunity  of  some  discomse 
with  me,  which  he  hoped  would  not  be  dis- 
pleasing to  me,  because  he  thought  it  might 
in  some  measure  correspond  with  my  general 
design,  which  was  the  prosperity  of  my  new 
colony,  and  perhaps  might  put  it,  at  least 
more  than  he  yet  thought  it  was,  in  the  way 
of  God's  blessing. 

I  looked  a  little  surprised  at  the  last  pert 
of  his  discourse^  and,  turning  a  little  shorty 
"  How,  sir,"  said  I,  "  can  it  be  said  that  we 
are  not  in  the  way  of  God's  blessing,  afiec 
such  visible  assistances  and  wonderful  de- 
liverances as  we  have  seen  here,  and  of  which 
I  have  given  you  a  large  account  ?* 

"  If  you  had  pleased,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a 
world  of  modesty,  and  yet  with  great  readi- 
ness, "  to  have  heard  me,  you  would  have 
found  no  room  to  have  been  displeased,  much 
less  to  think  so  hard  of  me  that  I  should  emg^ 
gest  that  you  have  not  had  wonderful  aasist- 
ances  and  deliverances  ;  and  I  hope,  on  your 
behalf,  that  you  are  in  the  way  of  God's 
blessing,  and  your  design  is  exceeding  good, 
and  will  prosper.  But,  sir,  though  it  were 
more  so  than  is  even  possible  to  yon,  yet 
there  may  be  some  among  you  that  are  not 
equally  right  in  their  actions.  And  you 
know  that  in  the  story  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  one  Achan  in  the  camp  removed 
God's  blessing  from  them,  and  tamed  faia 
hand  so  against  them,  that  six-and-thirty  of 
them,  though  not  concerned  in  the  crime, 
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woe  the  objects  of  Divine  vengeance,  and 
boie  the  weight  of  that  punishment" 

I  was  sensibly  touched  with  his  discourse, 
and  told  him  his  inference  was  so  just,  and 
the  whole  design  seemed  so  sincere,  and 
was  leally  so  religious  in  its  own  nature, 
that  I  was  very  sony  I  had  interrupted  him, 
and  begged  him  to  go  on ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  becauae  it  seemed  that  what  we  had 
both  to  say  might  take  up  some  time,  I  told 
him  I  was  going  to  the  Englishmen's  plantar 
tioos,  and  asked  him  to  go  with  me,  and  we 
might  discourse  of  it  by  the  way.  He  told 
me  he  would  more  willingly  wait  on  me 
thither,  because  there,  partly,  the  thing  was 
aeted  which  hedesired  to  speak  to  me  about ; 
80  we  walked  on,  and  I  pressed  him  to  be 
free  and  plain  with  me  in  what  he  had  to 

"Why,  then,  air,*  says  he,  "be  pleased  to 
give  me  leave  to  lay  down  a  few  propositions 
SB  the  foundation  of  what  I  have  to  say,  that 
▼e  may  not  differ  in  the  general  principles, 
though  we  may  be  of  some  differing  opin- 
ions in  the  practice  of  particulars.  First, 
sir,  though  we  differ  in  some  of  the  doctrinal 
articles  of  religion,  —  and  it  is  very  unhappy 
that  it  is  so,  especially  in  the  case  before  us, 
SB  I  shall  show  afterwards, — yet  there  are 
Mme  general  principles  in  which  we  both 
agree,  namely,  first,  that  there  is  a  God,  and 
^lat  this  God  having  given  us  some  stated 
general  roles  for  our  service  and  obedience, 
ve  ought  not  willingly  and  knowingly  to 
offend  him,  either  by  neglecting  to  do  what 
he  has  commanded,  or  by  doing  what  he  has 
expressly  forbidden.  And  let  our  different 
retigions  be  what  they  will,  this  general 
principle  is  readily  owned  by  us  all,  that 
the  bkasing  of  God  does  not  ordinarily  fol- 
low a  presumptuous  sinning  against  his  com- 
mand ;  and  every  good  Christian  will  be 
affeedonately  oonoemed  to  prevent  any  that 
■re  under  his  care  living  in  a  total  neglect 
of  God  and  his  commands.  It  is  not  your 
men  being  Protestants,  whatever  my  opinion 
laay  he  of  such,  that  discharges  me  from  being 
eoDcemed  for  their  souls,  and  from  endeavor- 
ing, if  it  lies  before  me,  that  they  should  live 
in  as  little  distance  from,  and  enmity  with, 
their  Maker  as  possible,  especially  if  you 
give  me  leave  to  meddle  so  fiir  in  your  cir- 

I  eouid  not  yet  imagine  what  he  aimed  at, 


and  told  him  I  granted  all  he  had, said,  and 
thanked  him  that  he  would  so  far  concern 
himself  for  us ;  and  begged  he  would  ex- 
plain the  particulars  of  what  he  had  observed, 
that,  like  Joshua,  to  take  hu  own  parable,  I 
might  put  away  the  accursed  thing  from  us. 

«  Why,  then,  sir,"  says  he,  « I  will  take  the 
liberty  you  give  me ;  and  there  are  three 
things  which,  if  I  am  right,  must  stand  in 
the  way  of  QoHb  blessing  upon  your  endeav- 
ors here,  and  which  I  should  rejoice  for  your 
sake  and  their  own  to  see  removed.  And, 
sir,"  says  he,  **l  promise  myself  that  you 
will  fuUy  agree  with  me  in  them  all  as  soon 
as  I  name  them ;  especially  because  I  shall 
convince  you  that  every  one  of  them  may, 
with  great  ease,  and  very  much  to  your  satis- 
faction, be  remedied.** 

He  gave  me  no  leave  to  put  in  any  more 
civilities,  but  went  on.  "  First,  sir,''  says  he, 
'^you  have  here  four  Englishmen,  who  have 
fetched  women  from  among  the  savages,  and 
have  taken  them  as  their  wives,  and  have  had 
many  children  by  them  all,  and  yet  are  not 
married  to  them  after  any  stated  legal  man- 
ner, as  the  laws  of  God  and  man  require ; 
and  therefore  are  yet,  in  the  sense  of  both, 
no  less  than  adulterers,  and  livii^  in  adul- 
tery. To  this,  sir,"  says  he,  "  I  know  you 
will  object,  that  there  was  no  clergyman  or 
priest  of  any  kind  or  of  any  profession  to 
perform  the  ceremony  ;  nor  any  pen  and  ink 
or  paper  to  write  down  a  contract  of  mar- 
riage and  have  it  signed  between  them. 
And  I  know,  also,  sir,  what  the  Spaniard 
governor  has  told  you  ;  I  mean  of  the  agree- 
ment that  he  obliged  them  to  make  when 
they  took  these  women,  namely,  that  they 
should  choose  them  out  by  consent,  and  keep 
separately  to  them  ;  which,  by  the  way,  is 
nothing  of  a  marriage,  no  agreement  with 
the  women  as  wives,  but  only  an  agreement 
among  themselves,  to  keep  them  from  quar- 
relling. 

^  But,  sir,  the  essence  of  the  sacrament  of 
matrimony"  (so  he  called  it,  being  a  Roman) 
'<  consists  not  only  in  the  mutual  consent  of 
the  parties  to  take  one  another  as  man  and 
wife,  but  in  the  formal  and  legal  obligation 
that  there  is  in  the  contract  to  compel  the 
man  and  woman  at  all  times  to  own  and 
acknowledge  each  other ;  obliging  the  men 
to  abstain  from  all  other  women,  to  engage 
in  no  other  contract  while  these  subsist,  and 
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on  all  occasions,  as  ability  allows,  to  provide 
honestly  for  them  and  their  children  ;  and  to 
oblige  the  women  to  the  same,  or  like  condi- 
tions, miUaiis  mutandis,  on  their  side. 

^  Now,  sir,"  says  he,  **  these  men  may, 
when  they  please,  or  when  occasion  presents, 
abandon  these  women,  disown  their  children, 
leave  them  to  perish,  and  take  other  women 
and  niarry  them  whilst  these  are  living." 
And  here  he  added,  with  some  wannth, 
^  How,  sir,  is  Qod  honored  in  this  unlawful 
liberty?  and  how  shall  a  blessing  succeed 
your  endeavors  in  this  place,  however  good 
in  themselves,  and  however  sincere  in  your 
design,  while  these  men,  who  at  present  are 
your  subjects,  under  your  absolute  govern- 
ment and  dominion,  are  allowed  by  you  to 
live  in  open  adultery  ?  ** 

I  confess  I  was  struck  at  the  thing  itself, 
but  much  more  with  the  convincing  aigu- 
ments  he  supported  it  with  ;  for  it  was  cer- 
tainly true,  that  though  they  had  no  clergy- 
man upon  the  spot,  yet  a  fonnal  contract  on 
both  sides,  made  before  witnesses,  and  con- 
firmed by  any  token  which  they  had  all 
agreed  to  be  bound  by,  though  it  had  been 
but  breaking  a  stick  between  them,  engaging 
the  men  to  own  these  women  for  their  wives 
upon  all  occasions,  and  never  to  abandon 
them  or  their  children,  and  the  women  to 
the  same  with  their  husbands,  had  been  an 
effectual  lawful  marriage  in  the  sight  of  Qod ; 
and  it  was  a  great  neglect  that  it  was  not 
done. 

But  I  thought  to  have  gotten  off  with  my 
young  priest  by  telling  him  that  all  that 
part  was  done  when  I  was  not  here ;  and 
they  had  lived  so  many  years  with  them  now 
that  if  it  was  an  adultery  it  was  past  remedy ; 
they  could  do  nothing  in  it  now. 

"Sir,"  says  he,  "asking  your  pardon  for 
such  freedom,  you  are  right  in  this,  that,  it 
being  done  in  your  absence,  you  could  not  be 
charged  with  that  part  of  the  crime.  But,  I 
beseech  you,  flatter  not  yourself  that  you  are 
not  therefore  under  an  obligation  to  do  your 
utmost  now  to  put  an  end  to  it.  How  can 
you  think  but  that,  let  the  time  past  lie  on 
whom  it  will,  all  the  guilt  for  the  future  will 
lie  entirely  upon  you?  Because  it  is  cer- 
tainly in  your  power  now  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
and  in  nobody's  power  but  yours." 

I  was  so  dull  still  that  I  did  not  take  him 
right ;  but  I  imagined  that  by  putting  an 


end  to  it  he  meant  that  I  should  part  them, 
and  not  suffer  them  to  live  together  mj 
longer.  And  I  said  to  him,  **  I  oonld  not  do 
this  by  any  means,  for  that  it  would  pat  the 
whole  island  into  confusion."  He  seemed 
surprised  that  I  should  so  far  mistake  him. 
"  No,  sir,"  says  he,  "  I  do  not  mean  that  yon 
should  now  separate  them,  but  legally  and 
effectually  marry  them  now.  And  as,  m, 
my  way  of  marrying  them  may  not  be  to 
easy  to  reconcile  them  to,  thou^  it  will  be 
as  effectual,  even  by  your  own  laws,  so  your 
way  may  be  as  well  before  God,  and  as  valid 
among  men  ;  I  mean  by  a  written  contiac^ 
signed  by  both  man  and  woman,  and  by  all 
the  witnesses  present,  which  all  the  laws  of 
Europe  would  decree  to  be  valid." 

I  was  amazed  to  see  so  much  true  piety 
and  so  much  sincerity  of  zeal,  besides  the 
unusual  impartiality  in  his  discourse  as  to  his 
own  party  or  churdh,  and  such  true  warmth 
for  the  preserving  people  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of,  or  relation  to,  —  I  say,  for  pre- 
serving them  from  transgressing  the  lavs  of 
Qod,  the  like  of  which  I  had  indeed  not 
met  with  anywhere.  But,  recollecting  vhat 
he  had  said  of  marrying  Uiem  by  a  written 
contract,  which  I  knew  would  stand  too,  1 
returned  it  back  upon  him,  and  told  him  I 
granted  all  that  he  had  said  to  be  just,  and 
on  his  part  yery  kind ;  that  I  would  dis- 
course with  the  men'  upon  the  point  now, 
when  I  came  to  them.  And  I  knew  no 
reason  why  they  should  scruple  to  let  him 
marry  them  all,  which  I  knew  well  enon^ 
would  be  granted  to  be  as  authentic  and  valid 
in  England  as  if  they  were  married  by  one  of 
our  own  clergymen.  What  was  afterwards 
done  in  this  matter  I  shall  speak  of  by  itsell 

I  then  pressed  him  to  tell  me  what  was 
the  second  complaint  which  he  had  to  make^ 
acknowledging  that  I  was  very  much  his 
debtor  for  the  first,  and  thanked  him  heartily 
for  it.  He  told  me  he  would  use  the  same 
freedom  and  plainness  in  the  second,  and 
hoped  I  would  take  it  as  well.  And  this 
was,  that,  notwithstanding  these  English  tab- 
jects  of  mine,  as  he  called  them,  had  lived 
with  those  women  for  almost  seven  years, 
had  taught  them  to  speak  English,  and  even 
to  read  it,  and  that  they  were,  as  he  pe^ 
ceived,  women  of  tolemble  understandii^ 
and  capable  of  instruction,  yet  they  had  not 
to  this  hour  taught  them  anything  of  the 
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Cbiistian  religion,  no,  not  so  much  as  to 
know  that  there  was  a  Qod,  or  a  worship,  or 
in  vhat  manner  God  was  to  be  served,  or 
that  their  own  idolatry,  and  worshipping 
the/  knew  not  whom,  was  false  and  absurd. 

Thia,  he  said,  was  an  unaccountable  n^- 
leet,  and  what  God  would  certainly  call 
them  to  account  for,  and  perhaps  at  last  take 
the  wcric  out  of  their  hands.  He  spoke  this 
very  affectionately  and  warmly.  "  I  am  per- 
suaded," says  he,  "  had  those  men  lived  in 
the  BSTage  country  whence  their  wives  came, 
the  aavages  would  have  taken  more  pains  to 
have  hiought  them  to  be  idolaters,  and  to 
worship  the  Devil,  than  any  of  these  men," 
Eo  far  as  he  could  see,  '*  had  taken  with  them 
to  teach  them  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
Qod.  Now,  sir,''  said  he,  ^*  thouigh  I  do  not 
acknowledge  your  religion,  or  you  mine,  yet 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  Devil's  servants, 
and  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom,  taught  to 
know  the  general  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion;  Uiat  they  might,  at  least,  hear  of 
God  and  of  a  Redeemer,  and  of  the  resur- 
rection, and  of  a  future  state,  —  things  which 
we  all  believe ;  they  had  at  least  been  so 
mnch  nearer  coming  into  the  bosom  of  the 
tme  Church  than  they  are  now  in  the  pub- 
lic {ffofesaion  of  idolatry  and  devil-worship." 

1  eonid  hold  no  longer ;  I  took  him  in  my 
arms,  and  embraced  him  with  an  excess  of 
passion.  '* How  fax"  said  I  to  him,  " have 
I  been  from  understanding  the  most  essen- 
tial part  of  a  Christian,  namely,  to  love  the 
interest  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the 
good  of  other  men's  souls  !  I  scarce  have 
known  what  belongs  to  being  a  Christian." 
**0  sir,  do  not  say  so,"  replied  he  ;  "this 
thing  is  not  your  feult"  "  No,"  says  I ; 
"  but  why  did  I  never  lay  it  to  heart  as  well 
asyoul"  "Tis  not  too  late  yet,"  said  he  ; 
''be  not  too  forward  to  condemn  yourself." 
^Bot  what  can  be  done  now?"  said  I; 
'"you  see  I  am  going  away."  "Will  you 
gire  me  leave,"  said  he,  "  to  talk  with  these 
poor  men  about  it?"  "Yes,  with  all  my 
heart," said  I ;  "and  I  will  oblige-  them  to 
give  heed  to  what  you  say,  too."  "As  to 
that,''  said  he,  "  we  must  leave  them  to  the 
mercy  of  Christ ;  but  it  is  our  business  to 
Miat  them,  encourage  them,  and  instruct 
them ;  and  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  and 
M  his  blessing,  I  do  not  doubt  but  the 
poor  ignorant  souls  shall  be  brought  hckme 


into  the  great  circle  of  Christianity,  into  the 
particular  faith  that  we  all  embrace,  and  that 
even  while  you  stay  here."  Upon  this,  I 
said,  "  I  shall  not  only  give  you  leave,  but 
give  you  a'  thousand  thanks  for  it"  What 
followed  on  this  account  I  shall  mention  also 
again  in  its  place. 

I  now  pressed  him  for  the  third  article  in 
which  we  were  to  blame.  "Why,  really," 
says  he,  "  it  is  of  the  same  nature ;  and  I 
will  proceed,  asking  your  leave,  with  the 
same  plainness  as  before.  It  is  about  your 
poor  savages,  who  are,  as  I  may  say,  your 
conquered  subjects.  It  is  a  maxim,  sir,  that 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  received  among  all  Chris- 
tians, of  what  church  or  pretended  church 
soever,  namely,  ^The  Christian  knowledge 
ought  to  be  propagated  by  all  possible  means 
and  on  all  possible  occasions.'  'T  is  on  this 
principle  that  our  Church  sends  missionaries 
into  Persia,  India,  and  China ;  and  that  our 
clergy,  even  of  the  superior  sort,  willingly 
engage  in  the  most  h^rdous  voyages  and 
the  most  dangerous  residence  among  mur- 
derers and  barbarians,  to  teach  them  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  to  bring 
them  over  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith. 
Now,  air,  you  have  such  an  opportunity  here 
to  have  six  or  seven  and  thirty  poor  savages 
brought  over  from  idolatry  to  the  knowledge 
of  God  their  Maker  and  Bedeemer,  that  I 
wonder  how  you  can  pass  such  an  occasion  of 
doing  good,  which  is  really  worth  the  expense 
of  a  man's  whole  life." 

I  was  now  struck  dumb  indeed,  and  had 
not  one  word  to.  say.  I  had  here  a  spirit  of 
true  Christian  zeal  for  God  and  religion  be- 
fore me,  let  his  particular  principles  be  of 
what  kind  soever.  As  for  me,  I  had  not  so 
much  as  entertained  a  thought  of  this  in  my 
heart  before,  and  I  believe  should  not  have 
thought  of  it ;  for  I  looked  upon  those  sav- 
ages as  slaves,  and  people  whom^  had  we  had 
any  work  for  them  to  do^  we  would  have 
used  as  such,  or  would  haye  been  glad  to 
have  transported  them  to  any  other  part  of 
the  world  ;  for  our  business  was  to  get  rid  of 
them,  and  we  would  all  have  been  satisfied 
if  they  had  been  sent  to  any  country,  so  they 
had  never*  seen  their  own«  But  to  the  case. 
I  say  I  was  confounded  at  his  discourse,  and 
knew  not  what  answer  to  make  him.  He 
looked  eamestiy  at  m^  seeing  me  in  some  dis- 
order.   "  Sir,"  says  he, "  I  shall  be  very  sony 
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if  what  I  have  said  giyes  you  any  offence.** 
"  No,  no,"  sap  I,  "  I  am  offended  with  no- 
body but  myself;  but  I  am  perfectly  con- 
founded, not  only  to  think  that  I  should 
never  take  any  notice  of  this  before,  but  with 
reflecting  what  notice  I  am  able  to  take  of  it 
now.  You  know,  sir,"  said  I,  "  what  circum- 
stances I  anf  in.  I  am  bound  to  the  East 
Indies,  in  a  ship  freighted  by  merchants,  and 
to  whom  it  would  be  an  unsufferable  piece  of 
injustice  to  detain  their  ship  here,  the  men 
lying  all  this  while  at  victuals  and  wages 
upon  the  owners'  account.  It  is  true  I 
agreed  to  be  allowed  twelve  days  here,  and  if 
I  stay  more  I  must  pay  £  3  sterling  per  diem 
demurrage,  nor  can  I  stay  upon  demurrage 
above  eight  days  more,  and  I  have  been  here 
thirteen  days  dready  ;  so  that  I  am  perfectly 
unable  to  engage  in  this  work,  unless  I  would 
suffer  myself  to  be  left  behhid  here  again ; 
in  which  case,  if  this  single  ship  should  mis- 
cany  in  any  part  of  her  voyage,  I  should  be 
just  in  the  same  condition  that  I  was  left  in 
here  at  first,  and  from  which  I  have  been  so 
wonderfully  delivered." 

He  owned  the  case  was  very  hard  upon 
me  as  to  my  voyage,  but  laid  it  home  upon 
my  conscience  whether  the  blessing  of  saving 
seven-and-thirty  souls  was  not  worth  my 
venturing  all  I  had  in  the  world  for  ?  I  was 
not  so  sensible  of  that  as  he  was.  I  returned 
upon  him  thus  :  "  Why,  sir,  it  is  a  valuable 
thing,  indeed,  to  be  an  instrument  in  God's 
hand  to  convert  seven-and-thirty  heathens  to 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  but  as  you  are  an 
ecclesiastic,  and  axe  given  over  to  the  work, 
80  that  it  seems  so  naturally  to  fall  into  the 
way  of  your  profession,  how  is  it  that  you  do 
not  rather  offer  yourself  to  undertake  it  than 
press  me  to  it?" 

Upon  this  he  faced  about,  just  before  me, 
as  we  walked  along,  and  putting  me  to  a 
full  stop,  made  me  a  very  low  bow.  "I 
most  heartily  thank  Qod  and  you,  sir,"  says 
he,  "for  giving  me  so  evident  a  call  to  so 
blessed  a  work ;  and  if  you  think  yourself 
discharged  from  it,  and  desire  me  to  under- 
take it,  I  will  most  readily  do  it,  and  think 
it  a  happy  reward  for  all  the  hazards  and 
difficulties  of  such  a  broken,  disappointed 
voyage  as  I  have  met  with,  tiiat  I  may  be 
dropped  at  last  into  so  glorious  a  woik." 

I  discovered  a  kind  of  rapture  in  his  h/te 
while  he  spoke  this  to  me ;  his  eyes  sparkled 


like  fire,  his  lace  glowed,  and  his  color  ome 
and  went,  as  if  he  had  been  &lling  into  fits. 
In  a  word,  he  was  fired  with  the  joy  of  being 
embarked  in  euch  a  work.  I  pauBed  a  ooii- 
siderable  while  befinre  I  could  tell  wluit  to 
say  to  him,  for  I  was  really  smprised  to  fbd 
a  man  of  such  sincerity  and  leal,  and  earned 
out  in  his  leal  beyond  the  ordinazy  rate  d 
men,  not  of  his  profession  only,  but  even  of 
any  profession  whatsoever.  But,  after  I  had 
considered  it  awhile,  I  asked  him  fanoiiBly  if 
he  was  in  earnest,  and  that  he  would  venbire, 
on  the  single  consideration  of  any  attempt  on 
those  poor  people,  to  be  locked  up  in  an  im- 
planted island  for,  periiaps,  his  life,  and  it 
last  might  not  know  whether  he  should  be 
able  to  do  them  any  good  or  noL 

He  turned  short  upon  me,  and  asked  ne 
what  I  called  a  venture.  **  Pny,  sir,"  ind 
he,  "  what  do  you  think  I  consented  to  go  in 
your  ship  to  the  East  Indies  for  t "  "  Naf,' 
said  I,  '^  that  I  know  not,  unless  it  was  to 
preach  to  the  Indians."  ^  DoubdesB  it  me," 
said  he  ;  *^  and  do  you  think,  if  I  can  convert 
these  seven-and-thirty  men  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  it  is  not  worth  my  lime,  thonf^  I 
shall  never  be  fetched  off  the  island  again? 
nay,  is  it  not  infinitely  of  more  worth  to 
save  so  many  souls  than  my  life  is,  or  the 
life  of  twenty  moi^  of  the  some  profenon? 
Yes,  sir,"  says  he,  '^  I  would  give  Christ  lad 
the  Blessed  Virgin  thanks  all  my  days  if  1 
could  be  made  the  least  happy  ingtmment  of 
saving  the  souls  of  these  poor  men,  isboxi^  I 
was  never  to  set  my  foot  off  this  iskod,  or 
see  my  native  country  any  more.  But  nnoe 
you  will  honor  me,"  says  he,  **  with  putting 
me  into  this  work  (for  which  I  wiU  pray  for 
you  all  the  days  of  my  lifeX  I  have  one 
humble  petitioin  to  you,"  said  he,  ^  besidea^ 
"What  is  that?"  said  L  « Why," says  he, 
« it  is  that  you  will  leave  your  man  Friday 
with  me,  to  be  my  interpreter  to  them,  and 
to  assist  me ;  for  without  some  help  I  oannot 
speak  to  them  or  they  to  me." 

I  was  sensibly  troubled  at  his  reqnestiiig 
Friday,  because  I  could  not  think  of  parting 
with  him,  and  that  for  many  reosona.  He 
had  been  th.e  companion  of  my  travels ;  he 
was  not  only  faithful  to  me,  but  sineeicly 
affectionate  to  the  last  degree,  and  I  had 
resolved  to  do  something  coviaidemMa  for 
him  if  he  outlived  me,  as  it  was  probahle  he 
would.    Then  I  knew  that,  as  I  had  hied 
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B!rid87  op  to  be  a  Rrotestant,  it  would  quite 
oonfoimd  him  to  bring  bim  to  embrace 
another  pibfessioii ;  and  he  would  never, 
white  his  eyes  were  open,  believe  that  his 
old  master  was  a  heretic,  and  would  be 
damned ;  and  this  might  in  the  end  ruin  the 
poor  fellow's  principles,  and  so  turn  him  to 
his  first  idt^try. 

However,  a  sudden  thought  relieved  me  in 
thtt  strait,  and  it  was  this :  I  told  him  I 
ooald  not  saj  that  I  was  willing  to  part  with 
YoAaj  Oh  any  account  whatever,  though  a 
vorfc  diat  to  him  was  of  more  value  than  his 
life  00^  to  be  to  me  of  much  more  value  than 
the  keeping  or  parting  with  a  servant.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  was  persuaded  that 
Friday  would  by  no  means  consent  to  part 
nith  me,  and  I  could  not  force  him  to  it  with- 
out lus  consent^  without  manifest  injustice, 
hecsQse  I  had  promised  and  engaged  him  to 
me  that  he  would  never  leave  me  unless 
1  put  him  away. 

He  seemed  very  much  concerned  at  it,  for 
he  had  no  rational  access  to  these  poor  people, 
aeeing  he  did  not  understand  one  word  of 
their  language  nor  they  one  word  of  his. 
To  remove  this  difficulty,  I  told  him  Friday's 
&ther  had  learned  Spanish,  which  I  found 
he  also  understood,  and  he  should  serve  him 
£ar  an  interpreter.  So  he  was  much  better 
Bitiafied,  and  nothing  could  persuade  him 
bat  he  would  stay  to  endeavor  to  convert 
them;  but  Providence  gave  another  and 
very  happy  turn  to  aU  this. 

I  come  back  now  to  the  first  part  of  his 
objections.  When  we  came  to  the  English- 
men, I  sent  for  them  all  together,  and  after 
Bome  account  given  them  of  what  I  had 
done  for  them,  namely,  what  neoessaiy 
things  I  had  provided  for  them,  and  how 
they  were  distributed,  which  they  were  very 
Kodble  of  and  very  thankful  for,  I  began  to 
talk  to  them  of  the  scandalous  life  they  led, 
and  gave  them  a  fuU  account  of  the  notice 
the  deigyman  had  already  taken  of  it,  and 
azgaing  how  unchristian  and  irteligious  a 
hfe  itwaa.  I  first  asked  them  if  they  were 
aianied  men  or  bachelors.  They  soon  ex- 
plained their  condition  to  me,  and  showed 
ne  that  two  of  them  were  widowera,  and 
the  other  three  were  single  men  or  bachelors. 
I  aaked  them  with  what  conseiences  they 
eoiild  take  these  women  and  lie  with  them, 
ai  they  had  done,  caU  them  their  wives,  and 


have  so  many  children  by  them,  and  not  be 
married  lawfully  to  them  ? 

They  all  gave  me  the  answer  that  I  ex- 
pected, namely,  that  there  was  nobody  to 
marry  them ;  that  they  agreed  before  the 
governor  to  keep  them  aa  their  wives,  and  to 
maintain  them  and  own  them  as  their  wives  ; 
and  they  thought,  as  things  stood  with  them, 
they  were  as  legidly  married  as  if  Ihey  had 
been  married  by  a  parson,  and  with  all  the 
formalities  in  the  world. 

I  told  them  that  no  doubt  they  were 
married  in  the  sight  of  Qod,  and  were  bound 
in  conscience  to  keep  them  as  their  wives, 
but  that  the  laws  of  men  being  otherwise, 
they  might  pretend  they  were  not  married, 
and  so  desert  the  poor  women  and  children 
hereafter ;  and  that  their  wives,  being  poor 
desolate  women,  friendless  and  moneyless, 
would  have  no  way  to  help  themselves.  I 
therefore  told  them  that,  unless  I  was  assured 
of  their  honest  intent,  I  could  do  nothing  for 
them,  but  would  take  care  that  what  I  did 
should  be  for  the  women  and  their  children 
without  them ;  and  that  unless  they  would 
give  some  assurances  that  they  would  marry 
the  women,  I  could  not  think  it  was  conven- 
ient they  should  continue  together  as  man 
and  wife,  for  that  it  was  both  scandalous  to 
men  and  offensive  to  God,  who  they  could  not 
think  would  bless  them  if  they  went  on  thus. 

All  this  went  on  as  I  expected,  and  they 
told  me,  especially  Will  Atkins,  who  seemed 
now  to  speak  for  the  rest,  that  they  loved 
their  wives  as  well  as  if  they  had  b^  bom 
in  their  own  imtive  country,  and  would  not 
leave  them  upon  any  account  whatever ;  and 
they  did  verily  believe  their  wives  were  as 
virtuous  and  aa  modest,  and  did,  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  skill,  as  much  for  them  and  for 
their  children,  as  any  women  could  possibly 
do,  and  they  would  not  part  with  them  on 
any  account.  And  Will  Atkins,  for  his  own 
particular,  added,  if  any  man  would  take 
him  away,  and  offer  to  carry  him  home  to 
England,  and  make  him  captain  of  the  best 
man-of-war  in  the  navy,  he  would  not  go 
with  him  if  he  might  not  carry  his  wife  and 
children  with  him ;  and  if  there  was  a 
clergyman  in  the  ship,  he  would  be  married 
to  her  now  with  all  his  heart 

This  was  just  as  I  would  have  it  The 
priest  was  not  with  me  at  that  moment,  but 
was  not  iJBLr  off ;  so,  to  try  him  farther,  I  told 
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him  I  had  a  clergyman  with  me,  and  if  he 
was  sincere  I  would  have  >»itn  married  the 
next  morning,  and  bid  him  consider  of  it, 
and  talk  with  the  rest  He  said,  as  for  him- 
self, he  need  not  consider  of  it  at  aU,  for  he 
was  very  ready  to  do  it,  and  was  glad  I  had 
a  minister  with  me ;  and  he  believed  they 
would  be  all  willing  also.  I  then  told  him 
that  my  friend  the  minister  was  a  French- 
man, and  could  not  speak  EngLLsh,  but  that 
I  would  act  the  clerk  between  them.  He 
never  so  much  as  asked  me  whether  he  was 
Papist  or  Protestant,  which  was  indeed  what 
I  was  afraid  of.  But,  I  say,  they  never 
inquired  about  it.  So  we  parted  ;  I  went 
back  to  my  clei^gyman,  and  Will  Atkins 
went  in  to  talk  with  his  companions.  I 
desired  the  French  gentleman  not  to  say 
anything  to  them  till  the  business  was 
thorough  ripe,  and  I  told  him  what  answer 
the  men  had  given  me. 

Before  I  went  j^m  their  quarter,  they  all 
came  to  me  and  told  me  they  had  been  con- 
sidering what  I  had  said :  that  they  were 
very  glad  to  hear  I  had  a  cleig3rman  in  my 
company,  and  they  were  very  willing  to  give 
me  the  satisflaxstion  I  desired,  and  to  be  for- 
mally married  as  soon  as  I  pleased  ;  for  they 
were  far  from  desiring  to  part  with  their 
wives,  and  that  they  meant  nothing  but 
what  was  very  honest  when  they  chose  them. 
So  I  appointed  them  to  meet  me  the  next 
morning,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  they 
should  let  their  wives  know  the  meaning  of 
the  marriage  law ;  and  that  it  was  not  only 
to  prevent  any  scandal,  but  also  to  oblige 
them  that  they  should  not  forsake  them, 
whatever  might  happen. 

The  women  were  easily  made  sensible  of 
the  meaning  of  the  thing,  and  were  very  well 
satisfied  with  it,  as  indeed  they  had  reason 
to  be.  So  they  failed  not  to  attend  all  to- 
gether at  my  apartment  the  next  morning, 
where  I  brought  out  my  clergyman ;  and 
though  he  had  not  on  a  minister's  gown,  after 
the  manner  of  England,  or  the  habit  of  a 
priest,  after  the  manner  of  France,  yet  having 
a  black  vest  something  like  a  cassock,  with  a 
sash  round  it,  he  did  not  look  very  unlike  a 
minister ',  and  as  for  his  language,  I  was  his 
interpreter. 

But  the  leriouBness  of  his  behavior  to 
them,  and  the  scruples  he  made  of  marrying 
the  women  because  they  were  not  baptized 


and  professed  Christians,  gave  them  an  ex- 
ceeding reverence  for  his  person  ;  and  there 
was  no  need  after  that  to  inquire  whether  he 
was  a  clergyman  or  no. 

Indeed,  I  was  afraid  his  scruple  would 
have  been  carried  so  far  as  that  he  would  not 
have  married  them  at  all ;  nay,  notwithstand- 
ing all  I  was  able  to  say  to  him,  he  resisted 
me,  though  modestly,  yet  very  steadily,  and 
at  last  refused  absolutely  to  many  them,  un- 
less he  had  first  talked  with  the  men  and 
the  women  too ;  and  though  at  first  I  was  a 
little  backward  to  it,  yet  at  last  I  agreed  to 
it  with  a  good  will,  perceiving  the  sincerity 
of  his  design. 

When  he  came  to  them,  he  let  them  know 
that  I  had  acquainted  him  with  their  drcom- 
stances  and  with  the  present  design ;  that 
he  was  very  willing  to  perform  that  part  of 
his  function,  and  marry  them  as  I  had  de- 
sired :  but  that  before  he  could  do  it,  he 
must  take  the  liberty  to  talk  with  them.  He 
told  them,  that  in  the  sight  of  all  indifferent 
men,  and  in  the  sense  of  the  laws  of  society, 
they  had  lived  all  this  while  in  an  open 
adultery  ;  and  that  it  was  true  that  nothing 
but  the  consenting  to  marry,  or  effectually 
separating  them  from  one  another  now,  eonld 
put  an  end  to  it ;  but  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  it,  too,  with  respect  to  the  laws  of  Chris- 
tian matrimony,  which  he  was  not  fully  sat- 
isfied about,  namely,  that  of  marrying  one 
that  is  a  professed  Christian  to  a  savage,  an 
idolater,  and  a  heathen,  one  that  is  not  bap- 
tized ;  and  yet  that  he  did  not  see  that  there 
was  time  left  for  it  to  endeavor  to  persuade 
the  women  to  be  baptized,  or  to  profess  the 
name  of  Christ,  whom  they  had,  he  doubted, 
heard  nothing  of,  and  without  which  they 
could  not  be  baptized. 

He  told  them  he  doubted  they  were  bat 
indifferent  Christians  themselves  ;  that  they 
had  but  little  knowledge  of  God  or  of  his    ; 
ways  ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  expect  that 
they  had  said  much  to  their  wives  <m  that    ; 
head  yet ;  but  that  unless  they  would  prom-    ; 
ise  him  to  use  their  endeavor  with  their 
wives  to  persuade  them  to  become  Christians, 
and  would,  as  well  as  they  could,  instract 
them  in  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  Qod    i 
that  made  them,  and  to  worship  Jesos  Ouist  \ 
that  redeemed  them,  he  could  not  many 
them  ;  for  he  would  have  no  hand  in  joining 
Christians  with  savages  ;  nor  was  it  ocniflast- 
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eat  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
b'gion ;  and  was,  indeed,  expressly  forbidden 
in  God's  law. 

They  heard  all  this  very  attentively,  and  I 
ddiTered  it  very  faith fally  to  them  from  his 
month,  as  near  his  own  words  as  I  conld ; 
only  Bometimes  adding  something  of  my  own 
to  convince  them  how  just  it  was,  and  how 
I  vfts  of  his  mind  ;  and  I  always  very  faith- 
ful^ diatingnished  between  what  I  said  for 
m^raelf  and  what  were  the  cleigyman's  words. 
They  told  me  it  was  very  true  what  the  gen- 
tlemaa  had  said,  that  they  were  bnt  very  in- 
different Christianfl  themselves,  and  that  they 
ne?er  talked  to  their  wives  about  religion. 
**  Lord !  sir,"  says  Will  Aftins,  "  how  should 
ve  teach  Uiem  religion  ?    Why,  we  know 
noihing  ourselves  ;  and  besides,  sir,"  said  he, 
"should  we  go  to  talk  to  them  of  Qod  and 
Jestu  Christ,  and  heaven  and  hell,  't  would 
be  to  make  them  laugh  at  us,  and  ask  us 
what  we  believe  ourselves.    And  if  we  should 
tell  tiiem  we  believe  all  the  things  that  we 
Bpeak  of  to  them,  —  such  as  of  good  people 
going  to  heaven,  and  wicked  people  to  the 
devil, — they  would  ask  us  where  we  intend 
to  go  ourselves,  that  believe  all  this  and  are 
such  wicked  fellows,  as  we  indeed  are.  Why, 
or,  't  is  enough  to  give  them  a  surfeit  of  re- 
ligion at  first  hearing.     Folks  must  have 
lome  religion  themselves  before  they  pretend 
to  teach  other  people.''    "  Will  Atkins,"  said 
I  to  him,  *'  though  I  am  afraid  what  you  say 
has  too  much  truth  in  it,  yet  can  you  not 
tell  your  wife  that  she's  in  the  wrong, — 
that  there  is  a  Qod  and  a  religion  better  than 
her  own,  that  her  gods  are  idols,  that  they 
can  neither  hear  nor  speak  ;  that  there  is  a 
great  Being  that  made  all  things,  and  that 
can  destroy  all  that  he  has  made  ;  that  he  re- 
wards the  good  and  punishes  the  bad ;  and 
that  we  are  to  be  judged  by  him  at  last  for 
all  we  do  here  ?    You  are  not  so  ignorant 
hut  even  nature  itself  will  teach  you  that 
all  this  is  true  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  you  know 
it  all  to  be  true,  and  believe  it  yourself." 

''That's  true,  sir,"  said  Atkins;  ''but  with 
what  &ce  can  I  say  anything  to  my  wife  of 
all  this,  when  she  will  tell  me  immediately 
it  cannot  be  true?" 

''Not  true  ! "  said  I ;  "  what  do  you  mean 
by  that?"    "Why,  sir,"  said  he,  "she  will 
I     tell  me  it  cannot  be  true  that  this  God  I  shall 


ward,  since  I  am  not  punished  and  sent  to 
the  devil,  that  have  been  such  a  wicked 
creature  as  she  knows  I  have  been,  even  to 
her  and  to  everybody  else ;  and  that  I  should 
be  suffered  to  live  that  have  been  always 
acting  so  contrary  to  what  I  must  tell  her  is 
good,  and  to  what  I  ought  to  have  done." 

"  Why,  truly,  Atkins,"  said  I, « I  am  afraid 
thou  speakest  too  much  truth."  And  with 
that  I  let  the  clergyman  know  what  Atkins 
had  said,  for  he  was  impatient  to  know. 
"  O,"  said  the  priest,  **  tell  him  there  is  one 
thing  will  make  him  the  best  minister  in  the 
world  to  his  wife,  and  that  is  repentance ; 
for  none  teach  repentance  like  true  penitents. 
He  wants  nothing  but  to  repent,  and  then  he 
will  be  so  much  the  better  qualified  to  in- 
struct his  wife.  He  will  then  be  able  to  tell 
her  that  there  is  not  only  a  Qod,  and  that  he 
is  the  just  Rewarder  of  good  and  evil,  but 
that  he  is  a  merciful  Being,  and  with  infinite 
goodness  and  long-suffering  forbears  to  pun- 
ish those  that  offend,  waiting  to  be  gracious, 
and  willing  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but 
rather  that  he  should  return  and  live  :  that 
he  oftentimes  suffers  wicked  men  to  go  on  a 
long  time,  and  even  reserves  danmation  to 
the  general  day  of  retribution ;  that  it  is  a 
clear  evidence  of  God  and  of  a  future  state, 
that  righteous  men  receive  not  their  reward, 
nor  wicked  men  their  punishment,  until  they 
come  into  another  world ;  and  this  will  lead 
him  to  teach  his  wife  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  and  of  the  last  judgment.  Let 
him  but  repent  for  himself,  he  will  be  an 
excellent  preacher  of  repentance  to  his 
wife." 

I  repeated  all  this  to  Atkins,  who  looked 
very  serious  all  the  while,  and  who,  we  could 
easily  perceive,  was  more  than  ordinarily 
affected  with  it;  when,  being  eager,  and 
hardly  suffering  me  to  make  an  end,  "  I 
know  all  this,  master,"  says  he,  "  and  a  great 
deal  more ;  but  I  han't  the  impudence  to 
talk  thus  to  my  wife,  when  Qod  and  my  own 
conscience  knows,  and  my  wife  vrill  be  on 
undeniable  evidence  against  me,  that  I  have 
lived  as  if  I  had  never  heard  of  a  Qod  or 
future  state,  or  anything  about  it  And  to 
talk  of  my  repenting, — alas!"  (and  with 
that  he  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  I  could  see 
that  tears  stood  in  his  eyes)  "'tis  past  all 
that  with  me."  "  Past  it,  Atkins  ! "  said  I ; 
"  what  dost  thou  mean  by  that  ? "    "I  know 
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well  enough  what  I  mean,''  says  lie  ;   ^  I 
mean  'tis  too  late,  and  that  k  too  true." 

I  told  my  cleigyman  word  for  word  what 
he  said.  The  poor  zealous  priest  (I  must 
call  him  so  ;  for,  be  his  opinion  what  it  will, 
he  had  certainly  a  most  singular  afifection  for 
the  good  of  other  men's  souls,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  think  he  had  not  the  like  for  his 
own),  —  I  say,  this  zealous,  affectionate  man 
could  not  refrain  tears  also.  But  recorering 
himself,  he  said  to  me,  *'  Ask  him  but  one 
question,  —  Is  he  easy  that  it  is  too  late,  or 
is  he  troubled,  and  wishes  it  were  not  sot* 
I  put  the  question  fairly  to  Atkins,  and  he 
answered  with  a  great  deal  of  passion,  *^  How 
could  any  man  be  easy  in  a  condition  that 
certainly  must  end  in  eternal  destruction? 
that  he  was  feir  from  being  easy,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  belieyed  it  would  one  time 
or  other  ruin  him." 

'^What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  said  I. 
Why,  he  said,  he  believed  he  should,  one 
time  or  other,  cut  his  throat  to  put  an  end 
to  the  terror  of  it 

The  clergyman  shook  his  head  with  a  great 
concern  in  his  face  when  I  told  him  all  this. 
But,  turning  quick  to  me  upon  it,  says  he, 
**  If  that  be  his  case,  you  may  assure  him 
that  it  is  not  too  late ;  Christ  will  give  him 
repentance.  But  pray,"  says  he,  "explain 
tbis  to  him,  that  as  no  man  is  saved  but  by 
Christ  and  liie  merits  of  his  passion  procur- 
ing Divine  mercy  for  him,  how  can  it  be  too 
late  for  any  man  to  receive  mercy  ?  Does  he 
think  he  is  able  to  sin  beyond  tiie  power  or 
reach  of  Divine  mercy  ?  Pray,  tell  him  there 
may  be  a  time  when  provoked  mercy  will  no 
longer  strive,  and  when  Qod  will  refuse  to 
hear,  but  that 't  is  never  too  late  for  men  to 
ask  mercy ;  and  we  that  are  Christ's  servants 
are  commanded  to  preach  mercy  at  all  times, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  all  those  that 
sincerely  repent ;  so  that  't  is  never  too  late 
to  repent." 

I  told  Atkins  all  this,  and  he  heard  me 
with  great  earnestness  ;  but  it  seemed  as  if 
he  turned  off  the  discourse  to  the  rest,  for  he 
said  to  me  he  would  go  and  have  some  talk 
with  his  wife  ;  so  he  went  out  awhile,  and 
we  talked  to  the  rest.  I  perceived  they  were 
ail  stupidly  ignorant  as  to  matters  of  relig- 
ion, much  as  I  was  when  I  went  rambling 
away  from  my  father,  and  yet  that  there 
were  none  of  ^em  backward  to  hear  what 


had  been  said ;  and  all  of  them  serioasLy 
promised  that  they  would  talk  with  their 
wives  about  it,  and  do  their  endeavor  to  per- 
suade them  to  turn  ChxistiaBS. 

The  clergyman  smiled  upon  me  when  I 
reported  what  answer  they  gave,  but  said 
nothing  a  good  while  ;  but  at  last,  shakixig 
Ms  hewi,  '*We  that  axe  Chiisfs  servants," 
says  he,  '*can  go  no  fiBither  than  to  ezhoit 
and  instruct ;  and  when  men  comply,  sahmit 
to  the  reproof,  and  promise  what  we  ask,  'tis 
all  we  can  do :  we  are  bound  to  accept  their 
good  woids.    But  believe  me,  sir,"  said  he^ 
^  whatever  you  may  have  known  of  the  life 
of  that  man  you  call  Will  Atkins,  I  bdieve 
he  is  the  only  sincere  convert  among  them. 
I  take  that  man  to  be  a  true  penitent    I 
wont  despair  of  the  rest ;  but  that  man  is 
apparently  struck  with  the  sense  of  his  past 
life ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  when  he  comes  to 
talk  religion  to  his  wife,  he  wOl  talkhimsdf 
effectually  into  it;  for . attempting  to  teadi 
others  is  sometimes  the  best  way  of  teachii^ 
ou^lves.   I  knew  a  man,  who,  having  noUi- 
ing  but  a  summary  notion  of  religion  himsd^ 
and  being  wicked  and  profligate  to  the  last 
degree  in  his  life,  made  a  thorough  refoimar 
tion  of  himseK  by  laboring  to  oonveit  a  Jew. 
If  that  poor  Atldns  begins  but  once  to  talk 
seriously  of  Jesus  Christ  to  his  wife,  my  life 
for  it,  he  talks  himself  into  a  thorough  con- 
vert,—  makes  himself  a  penitent    And  who 
knows  what  may  follow  ? " 

Upon  this  discourse,  however,  and  tbdr 
promising,  as  above,  to  endeavor  to  persuade 
their  wives  to  embrace  Christianity,  he  mat- 
Tied  the  other  three  couples ;  but  Will  At- 
kins and  his  wife  were  not  yet  oome  in.  After 
this,  my  clergyman,  waiting  awhile,  wtf 
curious  to  know  where  Atkins  was  gone ; 
and  turning  to  me,  says  he,  '*  I  entreat  yon, 
sir,  let  us  walk  out  of  your  labyrinth  here 
and  look.  I  dare  say  we  shall  find  this  pocr 
man  somewhere  or  other  talking  serionaly  to 
his  wife,  and  teaching  her  already  something 
of  religion."  I  began  to  be  of  the  same  mM ; 
so  we  went  out  tq^ther,  and  I  carried  him  a 
way  which  none  knew  but  myself,  and  vdiere 
the  trees  were  so  thick  set  as  tiiat  it  was  not 
easy  to  see  through  the  thicket  of  leaveB,  and 
far  harder  to  see  in  than  to  see  oat,  when, 
coming  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  I  saw  Atkins 
and  his  tawny  savage  wife  sitting  vnder  tiie 
shade  of  a  bush,  very  eager  in  disooone.    I 
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itopped  short  till  my  dergymazi  came  np  to 
me,  and  then,  lumng  showed  him  where 
thi^  were,  we  stood  and  looked  veiy  steadily 
at  them  a  good  while. 

We  ohaerved  him  veiy  earnest  with  her, 
pCBBtiDg  up  to  the  sui,  uid  to  every  quarter 
of  the  heavens,  then  down  to  the  earth,  then 
out  to  the  sea,  then  to  himself^  then  to  her, 
to  the  woods,  to  the  trees.  "  Now,"  says  my 
deigyinan,  ^you  see  my  words  are  made 
good ;  the  man  preaches  to  her.  Mark  him 
BOW  ;  heis  telling  her  that  otir  Qod  has  made 
him  and  her  and  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the 
sea,  the  woods,  the  trees,  ^c"  ^  I  believe  he 
is,"  said  I.  Immediately  we  perceived  Will 
Alkinsstart  np  upon  his  feet,  Ml  down  on  his 
knees,  and  lift  up  both  his  hands.  We  suppose 
he  ssid  something ;  but  we  could  not  hear  him, 
it  was  too  far  for  that  He  did  not  continue 
kneeling  half  a  minute,  but  comes  and  aits 
down  again  by  his  wife,  and  talks  to  her 
again.  We  perceived  then  the  woman  very 
attentive  ;  but  whether  she  said  anything  or 
no^  we  eould  not  tell.  While  the  poor  fellow 
was  upon  his  knees,  I  could  see  the  tears  run 
plentifully  down  my  clergyman's  cheeks,  and 
I  eould  hardly  forbear  myself ;  but  it  was  a 
great  aiBiction  to  us  both  that  we  were  not 
near  enough  to  hear  anything  that  passed 
between  them. 

Wdl,  however,  we  could  come  no  nearer  for 
Hear  of  disturbing  them,  so  we  resolved  to  see 
an  end  of  this  piece  of  still  conversation,  and 
it  spoke  loud  enough  to  us  without  the  help 
of  Yoioe.  He  sat  down  again,  as  I  have  said, 
eloee  by  her,  and  talked  again  earnestly  to 
her  ;  and  two  or  three  times  we  could  see  him 
embraoe  her  meet  passionately.  Another  time 
we  saw  him  take  out  his  handkerchief  and 
wipe  her  eyes,  and  then  kiss  her  again  with  a 
kind  of  transport  very  unusual ;  and  after 
several  of  these  things  we  saw  him  on  a  sud- 
den jump  up  again,  and  lend  her  his  hand  to 
help  her  up,  when  immediatdy,  leading  her 
by  the  hand  a  step  or  two,  they  both  kneeled 
derwn  together,  and  continued  so  about  two 
minates. 

My  fiiend  could  bear  it  no  longer,  but 
cries  out  aloud,  '*  St  Paul,  St  Paul  1  '  behold 
he  pnyeth  V  I  was  afkuid  Atkins  would 
heaar  him ;  therefore  I  entreated  him  to  with- 
hold himself  awhile,  that  we  might  see  an 
end  of  the  scene,  which  to  me,  I  must  confess, 
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able,  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  Well,  he  strove 
with  himself,  and  contained  himself  for 
a  while,  but  was  in  such  raptures  of  joy  to 
think  that  the  poor  heathen  woman  was  be- 
come a  Christian,  that  he  was  not  able  to  con- 
tain himself.  He  wept  several  times,  then, 
throwing  up  his  hands,  and  crossing  his 
breast,  said  over  several  things  ejaculatory, 
and  by  way  of  giving  Qod  thanks  for  so  mi- 
raculous a  testimony  of  the  success  of  our  en- 
deavors. Some  he  spoke  softly,  and  I  could 
not  well  hear,  others  audibly  ;  some  in  Latin, 
some  in  French  ;  then  two  or  three  times  the 
tears  of  joy  would  interrupt  him  that  he 
could  not  speak  at  alL  But  I  begged  that  he 
would  compose  himself^  and  let  ns  more  nar- 
rowly and  AiUy  observe  what  was  before  us, 
whidi  he  did  for  a  time,  and  the  scene  was 
not  ended  there  yet ;  for  after  the  poor  man 
and  his  wife  were  risen  again  from  their 
knees,  we  observed  he  stood  talking  still 
eagerly  to  her;  and  we  observed  by  her 
motion  that  she  was  greatly  affected  with 
what  he  said,  by  her  frequent  lifting  up  her 
hands,  laying  her  hand  to  her  breast,  and 
such  other  postures  as  usually  express  the 
^test  seriousness  and  attention.  This  con- 
tinued about  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then  they  walked  away  too,  so  that  we  could 
see  no  more  of  them  in  that  situation. 

1  took  this  interval  to  talk  with  my  clergy- 
man ;  and  first  I  told  him  1  was  glad  to  see 
the  particulars  we  had  both  been  witnesses 
to  ;  that  though  1  was  hard  enough  of  belief 
in  such  cases,  yet  that  I  began  to  think  it 
was  all  very  sincere  here,  both  in  the  man  and 
his  wife,  however  ignorant  they  might  both 
be  ;  and  I  hoped  such  a  b^^nning  would 
have  a  yet  more  happy  end.  ''And  who 
knows,"  said  I,  "  but  these  two  may  in  time, 
by  instruction  and  example,  work  upon  some 
of  the  others  ?  ^  "  Some  of  them  ! "  said  he, 
turning  quick  upon  me,  ''ay,  upon  all  of 
them.  Depend  upon  it,  if  those  two  savages, 
for  he  has  been  but  littie  better,  as  you  relate 
it,  should  embrace  Jesus  Christ,  they  will 
never  leave  till  they  work  upon  all  the  rest ; 
for  true  religion  is  naturally  communicative, 
and  he  that  is  once  made  a  Christian  will 
never  leave  a  pagan  behind  him,  if  he  can 
help  it"  I  owned  it  was  a  most  Christian 
principle  to  think  so,  and  a  testimony  of  a 
true  seal,  as  well  as  a  generous  heart  in  him. 

<*  Ttnf    mtr  fmimrl  "  aalA  T    "  urill  xrnn  rnvA  TnA 
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leave  to  start  one  difficulty  here  ?  I  cannot 
tell  how  to  object  the  least  thing  against  that 
affectionate  concern  which  you  show  for  the 
turning  the  poor  people  from  their  paganism 
to  the  Christian  religion  ;  but  how  does  this 
comfort  you,  while  these  people  are  in  your 
account  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  without  which  you  beliere  there  is 
no  salvation  ;  so  that  you  esteem  these  but 
heretics,  and  for  other  reasons,  as  effectually 
lost  as  the  pagans  themselves  ? 

To  this  he  answered  with  abundance  of 
candor  and  Christian  charity,  thus  :  "  Sir,  I 
am  a  Catholic  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  a 
priest  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  I  em- 
brace all  the  principles  of  the  Roman  faith  ; 
but  yet,  if  you  will  believe  me,  and  that  I  do 
not  speak  in  compliment  to  you,  or  in  respect 
to  my  circumstances  and  your  civilities, — I 
say,  nevertheless,  I  do  not  look  upon  you 
who  call  yourselves  Reformed  without  som^ 
charity.  I  dare  not  say,  though  I  know  it  is 
our  opinion  in  general,  —  I  say,  I  dare  not 
say  that  you  cannot  be  saved.  I  will  by  no 
means  limit  the  mercy  of  Christ  so  far  as  to 
think  that  he  cannot  receive  you  into  the 
bosom  of  his  Chuixsh  in  a  manner  to  us  un- 
perceivable,  and  which  it  ia  impossible  for 
us  to  know  ;  and  I  hope  you  have  the  same 
charity  for  us.  I  pray  daily  for  your  being 
all  restored  to  Christ's  Church,  by  whatsoever 
methods  He  who  is  all-wise  is  pleased  to 
direct.  In  the  mean  time,  sure  you  will 
allow  it  to  consist  with  me,  as  a  Roman,  to 
distinguish  far  between  a  Protestant  and  a 
pagan,  —  between  one  that  calls  on  Jesus 
Christ,  though  in  a  way  which  I  do  not 
think  is  according  to  the  true  faith,  and  a 
savage,  a  barbarian,  that  knows  no  Qod,  no 
Christ,  no  Redeemer;  and  if  you  are  not 
within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church,  we 
hope  you  are  nearer  being  restored  to  it  than 
those  that  know  nothing  of  Qod  or  his 
Church.  And  I  rejoice,  therefore,  when  I 
see  this  poor  man,  who,  you  say,  has  been 
a  profligate  and  almost  a  murderer,  kneel 
down  and  pmy  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  we  sup- 
pose he  did,  though  not  fully  enlightened, 
believing  that  God,  from  whom  every  such 
work  proceeds,  will  sensibly  touch  his  heart, 
and  bring  him  to  the  further  knowledge  of 
that  truth  in  his  own  time ;  and  if  Qod 
shall  influence  this  poor  man  to  convert  and 
instruct  the  poor  ignorant  savage,  his  wife,  I 


can  never  believe  that  he  shall  be  cast  away 
himseK.  And  have  I  not  reason,  then,  to 
rejoice  the  nearer  any  axe  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  though  they  may  not 
be  brought  quite  home  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  Church  just  in  the  time  when  I  may 
desire  it,  leaving  it  to  the  goodness  of  Christ 
to  perfect  his  work  in  his  own  time  and  in 
his  own  way?  Certainly  I  would  zefoioe 
if  all  the  savages  in  America  were  brought, 
like  this  poor  woman,  to  pray  to  God,  though 
they  were  to  be  all  iSrotestants  at  first,  rather 
than  they  should  continue  pagans  and  hea- 
thens, firmly  believing  that  He  that  had  be- 
stowed the  first  light  to  them  would  fdither 
illuminate  them  with  a  beam  of  his  heavenly 
grace,  and  bring  them  into  the  pale  of  hk 
Church  when  he  should  see  good." 

I  was  astonished  at  the  sincerity  and  tem- 
per of  this  truly  pious  Papist,  as  much  as  I 
was  oppressed  by  the  power  of  his  reasoning  ; 
and  it  presentiy  occurred  to  my  thoughts 
that,  if  such  a  temper  was  universal,  we 
might  be  all  Catholic  Christians,  whatever 
church  or  particular  profession  we  joined  to 
or  joined  in ;  that  a  spirit  of  charity  would 
soon  work  us  all  up  into  right  principles. 
And,  in  a  word,  as  he  thought  that  the  like 
charity  would  make  us  all  Catholics,  so  I 
told  him  I  believed,  had  all  the  members  of 
his  church  the  like  moderation,  they  would 
soon  be  all  Protestants.  And  there  we  left 
that  part,  for  we  never  disputed  at  alL 

However,  I  talked  to  him  another  way, 
and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  ^  My  Mend,'* 
says  I,  *'  I  wish  all  the  clergy  of  the  Romish 
Church  were  blessed  with  such  moderation, 
and  had  an  equal  share  of  your  charity.  I 
am  entirely  of  your  opinion  ;  but  I  must  tell 
you  that,  if  you  should  preach  such  doctxine 
in  Spain  or  Italy,  they  would  put  yoa  into 
the  Inquisition.'' 

'*  It  may  be  so,"  said  he ;  "  I  know  not 
what  they  might  do  in  Spain  or  Italy  ;  but 
I  will  not  say  they  would  be  the  better 
Christians  for  that  severity,  for  I  am  mae 
there  is  no  heresy  in  too  much  charity." 

Well,  as  Will  Atkins  and  his  wife  were 
gone,  our  business  there  was  over,  so  we 
went  back  our  own  way ;  and  when  we 
came  back,  we  found  them  waiting  to  be 
called  in.  Observing  this,  I  asked  my  der- 
gyman  if  we  should  discover  to  him  that 
we  had  seen  him  under  the  bush,  or  no ;  and 
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it  was  bis  opinion  we  ehonld  not,  but  tbat 
we  ahoold  talk  to  him  fint,  and  hear  what 
he  wooM  say  to  ns.  So  we  called  him  in 
al<me^  nobody  being  in  the  place  but  oor- 
fldres,  and  I  began  with  him  thus  :  — 

JZL  (7.  Will  AtkinS)  prithee,  what  educa- 
tion had  you  1    What  was  your  father*? 

W,  A.  A  better  man  than  ever  I  shall  be* 
Sir,  my  &ther  was  a  cleigyman. 

R.  C.  What  education  did  he  give  you  1 

W,  A.  He  would  have  taught  me  well, 
air;  but  I  despised  all  education,  instruc- 
tioBy  or  oonection,  like  a  beast  as  I  was. 

R.  C  It's  true,  Solomon  says,  ''He  that 
deaptseth  reproof  is  brutish.** 

fT.  A.  Ay,  sir,  I  was  brutiBh  indeed  ;  I 
murdered  my  fiither.  For  Qod's  sake,  sir, 
talk  no  more  about  that,  sir ;  I  murdered 
my  poor  father. 

iV.  Ha!  a  murderer! 

Here  the  priest  started  (for  I  interpreted 
evety  word  as  he  spoke  it)  and  looked  pale. 
It  seems  he  believed  that  Will  had  really 
killed  his  own  lather. 

B,  C*  No,  no,  sir ;  I  do  not  understand 
him  sa  Will  Atkins,  explain  yourself.  You 
did  not  kill  your  iather,  did  you,  with  your 
own  hand? 

W.  A,  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  cut  his  throat, 
but  I  cut  the  thread  of  his  comforts,  and 
shortened  his  days.  I  broke  his  heart  by 
the  moat  ungrateful,  unnatural  return  for 
the  most  tender,  affectionate  treatment  that 
ever  father  gave,  or  child  could  receive. 

JZL  (7.  Well,  I  did  not  ask  you  about  your 
bther  to  extort  this  confession ;  I  pray  Gkxl 
give  you  repentance  for  it,  and  foigive  you 
that  and  all  your  other  sins.  But  I  asked 
you  because  I  see  that  though  you  have  not 
much  learning,  yet  you  are  not  so  ignorant 
as  some  are  in  things  that  are  good ;  that 
you  haye  known  more  of  religion  a  great 
deal  than  you  have  practised. 

fV.  A.  Though  you,  sir,  did  not  extort 
the  eonlession  that  I  made  about  my  father, 
eonscienee  does ;  and  whenever  we  come  to 
look  back  upon  our  lives,  the  sins  against 
our  indulgent  parents  are  certainly  the  first 
that  touch  us.  The  wounds  they  make  lie 
the  deepest,  and  the  weight  they  leave  will 
lie  heaviest  upon  the  mind  of  all  the  sins  we 
can  commit. 

IL  O,  Ton  talk  too  feelingly  and  sensibly 
fat  me,  Atkins.    I  cannot  bear  it. 


W.  A,  You  bear  it,  master !  I  dare  say 
you  know  nothing  of  it 

R.  G.  Yes,  Atkhis ;  every  shore,  every  hill, 
nay,  I  may  say  every  tree,  in  this  island  is 
witness  to  the  anguish  of  my  soul  for  my  in- 
gratitude and  base  usage  of  a  good,  tender 
£Either,  —  a  father  much  like  yours,  by  your 
description.  And  I  murdered  my  father  as 
well  as  you.  Will  Atkins ;  but  I  think,  for 
all  that,  my  repentance  is  short  of  yours,  too, 
by  a  great  deal 

I  would  have  said  more,  if  I  could  have 
restrained  my  passions :  but  I  thought  this 
poor  man's  repentance  was  so  much  sincerer 
than  mine  that  I  was  going  to  leave  off  the 
discourse  and  retire  ;  for  I  was  surprised  with 
what  he  said,  and  thought  that,  instead  of  my 
going  about  to  teach  and  instruct  him,  the 
man  was  a  teacher  and  instructor  to  me  in  a 
most  surprising  and  unexpected  manner. 

I  laid  all  this  before  the  young  cleigyman, 
who  was  greatiy  affected,  and  said  to  me, 
^  Did  I  not  say,  sir,  that  when  this  man  was 
converted,  he  would  preach  to  us  all  ?  I  tell 
you,  sir,  if  this  one  man  be  made  a  true  peni- 
tent, here  will  be  no  need  of  me ;  he  will 
make  Christians  of  all  in  the  island.^  But, 
having  a  littie  composed  myself,  I  renewed 
my  discourse  with  Will  Atkins. 

E.  C.  But,  Will,  how  comes  the  sense  of 
this  matter  to  touch  you  just  now  ? 

W.  A.  Sir,  you  have  set  me  about  a  work 
that  has  struck  a  dart  through  my  very  souL 
I  have  been  talking  about  God  and  religion 
to  my  wife,  in  order,  as  you  directed  me,  to 
make  a  Christian  of  her ;  and  she  has  preached 
such  a  sermon  to  me  as  I  shall  never  forget 
while  I  live. 

R  0.  No,  no,  it  is  not  your  wife  has 
preached  to  you  ;  but  when  you  were  mov- 
ing religious  arguments  to  her,  conscience 
has  flung  them  back  upon  you. 

W,  A,  Ay,  sir,  with  such  a  force  as  is  not 
to  be  resiated. 

R,  G,  Pray,  Will,  let  us  know  what  passed 
between  you  and  your  wife,  for  I  know  some- 
thing of  it  already. 

W.  A.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  give  you  a 
full  account  of  it.  I  am  too  full  to  hold  it, 
and  yet  have  no  tongue  to  express  it  But 
let  her  have  said  what  she  will,  and  though 
I  cannot  give  you  an  account  of  it,  this  I  can 
tell  you  of  it,  that  I  resolve  to  amend  and 
reform  my  life. 
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J2L  C,  Bnt  tell  ub  Miiiie  «f  it  How  did 
you  begin,  Will  ?  For  (his  has  been  an  ez> 
traoidinajy  case,  that's  certain.  She  has 
preached  a  sermon  indeed,  if  she  has  wrought 
this  upon  you. 

W.  A,  Why,  I  first  told  her  the  nature 
of  our  hiwB  about  mairiage,  and  what  the 
reasons  were  that  men  aiod  women  were 
obliged  to  enter  into  such  compacts  as  it 
was  neither  in  the  power  of  one  or  other  to 
break  ;  that  otherwi^  order  and  justice  could 
not  be  maintained,  and  men  would  run  &om 
their  wives  and  abandon  their  children,  mix 
confusedly  with  one  another,  and  neither 
families  be  kept  entire  nor  inheritances  be 
settled  by  legal  descent. 

R  a  You  talk  like  a  civilian.  Will 
Ck)uld  you  make  her  understand  what  you 
meant  by  inheritance  and  fEmulies  ?  They 
know  no  such  thing  among  the  savages,  but 
many  anyhow,  without  regard  to  relation, 
consanguinity,  or  fiomily  :  brother  and  sister, 
—  nay,  as  I  have  been  told,  even  the  father 
and  daughter,  and  the  son  and  the  mother. 

W,  A,  I  believe,  sir,  you  are  misinformed  ; 
and  my  wife  assures  me  of  the  contrary,  and 
that  they  abhor  it  Perhaps,  for  any  farther 
relations,  they  may  not  be  so  exact  as  we 
are ;  but  she  tells  me  they  never  touch  one 
another  in  the  near  relations  you  speak  ol 

K  C.  Well,  what  did  she  say  to  what  you 
tddher? 

W.  A,  She  said  she  liked  it  veiy  well, 
and  it  was  much  better  than  in  her  country. 

R,  C.  But  did  you  teU  her  what  marriage 
was? 

W,  A,  Ay,  ay ;  there  began  aU  our  dia^ 
logue.  I  asked  her  if  she  would  be  married 
to  me  our  way.  She  asked  me  what  way 
that  was.  I  told  her  marriage  was  ap- 
pointed by  Qod.  And  here  we  had  a  strange 
talk  together,  indeed,  as  ever  man  and  wife 
had,  I  believe. 

N,  B,  —  This  dialogue  between  W.  Atkins 
and  his  wife,  as  I  took  it  down  in  writing 
just  after  he  told  it  me,  was  as  follows :  — 

IFife.  Appointed  by  your  Qod!  Why, 
have  you  a  Qod  in  your  country? 

W.  A.  Yes,  my  dear ;  God  is  in  every 
country. 

Wife.  No  you  Qod  in  my  country.  My 
counlzy  have   the  great   old   Benamuckee 

W,  A»  Child,  I  am  very  unfit  to  show 


7<m  who  Qod  ii.  God  is  in  heaven,  and 
niftde  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  sea,  and 
all  that  in  them  is. 

Wtft,  No  makee  de  earth.  No  you  Qod 
make  all  earth  ;  no  make  my  coxmtiy. 

Will  Atkins  laughed  a  little  at  her  ex- 
pressiOQ,  of  God  not  making  her  country. 

fVi/e,  Nokogh.  Why  laugh  me  2  Thta 
no  thing  to  laugh. 

He  was  justly  reproved  by  his  wife,  for 
she  was  more  serious  than  he  at  first 

TF.  A,  That's  true  indeed.  I  will  not 
laugh  any  more,  my  dear. 

IFi/e.  Why  you  say  you  God  make  all  ? 

W.  A.  Yes,  child;  our  God  made  the 
whole  world,  and  you  and  me,  and  all 
things.  For  he  is  the  only  true  God ;  there 
is  no  Qod  but  him.  He  lives  forever  in 
heaven. 

JFi/e.  Why  you  no  tell  me  long  ago  t 

fF.  A.  That's  true  indeed.  But  I  have 
been  a  wicked  wretch,  and  have  not  caalj 
forgotten  to  acquaint  thee  with  anythiog 
before,  but  have  lived  without  God  in  tiie 
world  myself. 

Wife,  What !  have  you  de  great  Qod  in 
you  country,  you  no  know  himi  No  say 
«  O  "  to  him  ?  No  do  good  thing  for  him  1 
That  no  possible  I 

W.  A.  It  is  too  true  ;  though,  for  aU  that, 
we  live  as  if  there  was  no  God  in  heaven, 
or  that  he  had  no  power  on  earth. 

Wife.  But  why  God  let  you  do  80  !  Why 
he  no  makee  you  good  live  ? 

W.  A,  It  is  all  our  own  fault 

Wife,  But  you  say  me  he  is  greats  much 
great,  have  much  great  power ;  can  makee 
kiU  when  he  wilL  Why  he  no  makee  kill 
when  you  no  serve  him  ?  No  say  '^  O  *  to 
him  1    No  be  good  mans. 

W.A.  That  is  true.  He  might  strike  me 
dead  ;  and  I  ought  to  expect  it,  for  I  have 
been  a  wicked  wretch,  that  is  true.  Bat 
God  is  merciful,  and  does  not  deal  with  ua 
as  we  deserve. 

Wife,  But  then  do  not  yon  tell  Qod 
tankee  for  that  too? 

W,  A,  No,  indeed ;  I  have  not  thanked 
God  for  his  mercy  any  more  than  I  have 
feared  God  for  his  power. 

Wife,  Theu  you  God  no  God.  Me  no 
think,  believe  he  be  such  one,  great  much 
power,  strong.  No  makee  kill  yon  thou^ 
you  makee  him  much  angry. 
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W.  A:  What !  will  mj  wicked  life  hinder 
fon  from  believing  in  God  ?  What  a  dread- 
fnl  creatore  am  I,  and  what  a  aad  truth  is  it 
that  the  hoirid  lives  of  Christians  hinder  the 
eonTem<Mi  of  heathens ! 

fPi/L  How  me  tink  joa  have  great  much 
God  ap  there — [«h«  fim^  up  io  heaven] — 
and  yet  no  do  w^  no  do  good  thing  ?  Can 
he  tetl  1    Sure  he  no  tell  what  you  do  ? 

W.  A.  Yes,  yes ;  he  knows  and  sees  all 
things.  He  hears  ns  speak ;  sees  what  we 
do;  knows  what  we  think,  though  we  do 
•not  speak. 

W^e.  What !  he  no  hear  you  swear,  curse, 
■peak  the  great  damn  ? 

W,  A,  Yes,  yes  ;  he  hears  it  all 

IFife.  Where  be,  then,  the  mudiee  great 
power  strong  ? 

W.  A.  He  is  merciful ;  that 's  all  we  can 
say  for  it  And  this  proves  him  to  be  the 
troe  God.  He  is  Gk>d,  and  not  man  ;  and 
thoefore  we  are  not  consumed. 

Here  WiU  Atkins  told  us  he  was  struck 
with  honor  to  think  how  he  could  tell  his 
wife  80  clearly  that  Qod  sees,  and  hears, 
sad  knows  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  heart, 
sad  all  that  we  do ;  and  yet  that  he  had 
dazed  to  do  all  the  vile  things  he  had  done. 

Wife,  Merciful!    What  you  call  that  ? 

W.A.  He  is  oar  Father  and  Maker,  and 
he  pities  and  spares  its. 

^ife.  So  then  he  never  makee  kill,  never 
angiy  when  yon  do  wicked  ?  Then  he  no 
good  himself^  or  no  great  able. 

W'.  A.  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  ;  he  is  infinitely 
good,  and  infinitely  great,  and  able  to  punish 
toa  And  sometimes,  to  show  his  justice 
and  vengeance,  he  lets  fly  his  anger  to  de- 
stroy sinners  and  make  examples.  Many 
are  cut  off  in  their  tins. 

Wife.  Bat  no  make  kill  you  yet  ?  Then 
he  tell  yon,  maybe,  that  he  no  make  you 
loll,  80  you  make  de  bargain  with  him,  you 
do  bad  thing  he  no  be  angiy  at  you  when 
he  be  angry  at  other  mans. 

T  A.  Ko,  indeed.  My  sins  are  all  pre- 
sofflptions  upon  his  goodness,  and  he  would 
he  infinitely  just  if  he  destroyed  me  as  he 
has  done  other  men. 

Wife,  Well !  and  yet  no  kill,  no  makee 
yon  dead  ?  What  you  say  to  him  for  that  1 
Fou  no  tell  him  tankee  for  all  that  too  ? 

W.  A.  I  am  an  imthankful,  ongratefnl 
[4    dog,  that's  tme. 
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fV^e,  Why  be  no  makee  you  much  good 
better  ?    You  say  he  makee  you  ? 

W,  A,  He  made  me,  as  he  made  all  the 
world.  It  it  is  I  have  deformed  myself  and 
abused  his  goodness,  and  made  myself  an 
abominable  wretch. 

Wife,  I  wish  you  makee  God  know  me. 
I  no  makee  him  angiy ;  I  no  do  bad  wicked 
thing. 

Here  Will  Atkins  said  his  heart  sank 
within  him  to  hear  a  poor  untaught  creature 
desire  to  be  taught  to  know  Qod,  and  he 
such  a  wicked  wretch  that  he  could  not  say 
one  word  to  her  about  God  but  what  the 
reproach  of  his  own  carriage  would  make 
most  irrational  to  her  to  believe  ;  nay,  that 
already  she  had  told  him  that  she  could  not 
believe  in  Gkid,  because  he  that  was  so 
wicked  was  not  destroyed. 

W.  A.  My  dear,  you  mean  you  wish  1 
could  teach  you  to  know  God,  not  God  to 
know  you  ;  for  he  knows  you  already,  and 
every  tiiought  in  your  heart 

fVife,  Why,  then,  he  know  what  I  say  to 
you  now.  He  know  me  wish  to  know  him ; 
how  shall  me  know  who  makee  me  1 

W,  A,  Poor  creature !  he  must  teach 
thee  ;  1  cannot  teach  thee.  1 11  pray  to  him 
to  teach  thee  to  know  him,  and  to  forgive 
me  that  I  am  unworthy  to  teach  thee. 

The  x>oor  fellow  was  in  such  an  agony  at 
her  desiring  him  to  make  her  know  God, 
and  her  wishing  to  know  him,  that,  he  said, 
he  fell  down  on  his  knees  before  her,  and 
prayed  to  God  to  enlighten  her  mind  with 
the  saving  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  pardon  his  sins,  and  accept  of  his  being 
the  unworthy  instrument  of  instructing  her 
in  the  principles  of  religion ;  after  which 
he  sat  down  by  her  again,  and  their  dia- 
logue went  on.  This  was  the  time  when 
we  saw  him  kneel  down  and  lift  up  his 
hands. 

Wife,  What  .you  put  down  the  knee  for  1 
What  you  hold  up  the  hand  for?  What 
you  say?  Who  you  speak  to?  What  is 
all  that  ? 

W.  A,  My  dear,  I  bow  my  knees  in  token 
of  my  submission  to  him  that  made  me.  I 
said  "  0  "  to  him,  as  you  call  it,  and  aa  you  say 
your  old  men  do  to  their  idol  Benamuckee  ; 
that  is,  I  prayed  to  him. 

Wife,  What  you  say  "Oi' to  him  for? 

W.  A,  I  prayed  to  him  to  open  your  eyes 
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and  your  nndentanding,  that  you  inaj  know 
him  and  be  accepted  bj  him. 

Wifo.  Can  he  do  that  tool 

W.  A.  Tea,  he  can  ;  he  can  do  all  things. 

fVi/e.   Bnt  now  he  hear  what  you  aay  7 

W.  A.  Tea  ;  he  has  bid  us  pny  to  him, 
and  promised  to  hear  us. 

Wife.  Bid  you  pray  f  When  he  bid  you  t 
How  he  bid  you?  What!  you  hear  him 
speak? 

W.  A,  No,  we  do  not  hear  him  speak  ; 
but  he  has  revealed  himself  many  ways  to 
us. 

Here  he  was  at  a  great  loss  to  make  her 
understand  that  God  has  revealed  himself  to 
us  by  his  Word,  and  what  his  Word  was. 
But  at  lost  be  told  it  her  thus  :  — 

W,  A,  Qod  has  spoken  to  some  good  men 
in  former  days,  even  from  heaven,  by  plain 
words  ;  and  God  has  inspired  good  men  by 
his  spirit,  and  they  have  written  all  his  laws 
down  in  a  book. 

Wife,  Me  no  understand  that  Where  is 
Book? 

W,  A,  Alas,  my  poor  creature,  I  have  not 
this  book !  but  I  hope  I  shall  one  time  or 
other  get  it  for  you,  and  help  you  to  read  it. 

Here  he  embraced  her  with  gieat  affection, 
but  with  inexpressible  grief  that  he  had  not 
a  Bible. 

Wife,  But  how  you  mokee  me  know  that 
God  teachee  them  to  write  that  book  ? 

W,  A.  By  the  same  rule  that  we  know 
him  to  be  God. 

Wife,  What  rule,  what  way  you  know 
him? 

W,  A,  Because  he  teaches  and  commands 
nothing  but  what  is  good,  righteous,  and 
holy,  and  tends  to  make  us  perfectly  good 
OS  well  as  perfectly  happy  ;  and  because  he 
forbids  and  commands  us  to  avoid  all  that  is 
wicked,  that  is  evil  in  itself,  or  evil  in  its 
consequences. 

W^e.  That  me  would  understand,  that 
me  fain  see.  If  he  teachee  all  good  thing, 
forbid  all  wicked  thing  :  he  reward  all  good 
thing,  punish  all  wicked  thing  ;  he  make  all 
thing,  he  give  all  thing  ;  he  hear  me  when 
I  say  0  to  him,  as  you  go  do  just  now  ;  he 
makee  me  good,  if  I  wish  be  good,  he  spare 
me,  no  makee  kill  me  when  I  no  be  good  ; 
all  this  you  say  he  do,  yet  he  be  great  God  : 
me  take,  think,  believe  him  be  great  God ; 
me  say  O  to  him  too  with  you,  my  dear. 
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Here  the  poor  man  eoold  foibear  no 
longer  ;  but,  raising  her  up,  made  her  kned 
by  him,  and  he  prayed  to  God  aloud,  to  ia- 
struct  her  in  the  Imowledge  of  himself  by 
his  Spirit,  and  that  by  some  good  piovidenee^ 
if  possible,  she  might  some  time  or  odier 
come  to  have  a  Bible,  that  she  might  read 
the  Word  of  God,  and  be  taught  by  it  to 
know  him. 

This  was  the  time  that  we  saw  him  lift 
her  up  by  the  hand,  and  saw  him  kneel 
down  by  her,  as  above. 

They  had  several  other  discourses,  it  seeoM^ 
after  this,  too  long  to  set  down  here  ;  and 
particularly  she  made  him  promise,  that 
since  he  confessed  his  own  life  had  been  a 
wicked,  abominable  couzae  of  provocation 
against  €k)d,  that  he  would  reform  ity  and 
not  make  Qod  angiy  any  more,  lest  he  should 
make  him  dead,  as  she  called  it,  and  tiien 
she  should  be  left  alone,  and  never  be  tau^t 
to  know  this  God  better  ;  and  lest  he  should 
be  miserable,  as  he  had  told  her  wicked  men 
shoidd  be  after  death. 

This  was  a  strange  account,  and  veiy 
affecting  to  us  both,  but  particularly  to  the 
young  dexgyman.  He  was  indeed  wonder- 
fuUy  siuprised  with  it,  but  under  the  great- 
est affliction  imaginable  that  he  could  not 
talk  to  her,  that  he  could  not  speak  English 
to  moke  her  understand  him  ;  and  as  she 
spoke  but  very  broken  English,  he  could  not 
understand  her.  However,  he  turned  him- 
self to  me,  and  told  me  that  he  believed  theie 
must  be  more  to  do  with  this  woman  than  to 
many  her.  I  did  not  understand  him  at 
first,  but  at  length  he  explained  himself, 
namely,  that  she  ought  to  be  baptized. 

I  agreed  with  him  in  that  part  readily,  and 
was  for  going  about  it  presently.  ^  No,  no ; 
hold,  sir,"  said  he.  **  Though  I  would  have 
her  be  baptized  by  all  means,  yet  I  must 
observe,  that  Will  Atkins,  her  husband,  has 
indeed  brought  her  in  a  wonderful  manner 
to  be  willing  to  embrace  a  religious  life,  and 
has  given  her  just  ideas  of  the  being  of  a 
God,  of  his  power,  justice,  mercy,  yet  I  de- 
sire to  know  of  him  if  he  has  said  anything 
to  her  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  salvation 
of  sinners,  of  the  nature  of  faith  in  him,  and 
redemption  by  him,  of  the  Holy  S]^t,  the 
resurrection,  the  last  judgment,  and  a  future 
state.'' 

I  called  Will  Atkins  again,  and  aaked 
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Um  ;  bat  the  poor  fellow  fell  immediately 
into  tesn,  and  told  us  he  had  said  BomethiDg 
to  her  of  all  thoee  things,  but  that  he  was 
lumaelf  so  wicked  acieatare,  and  his  own 
oonseience  so  reproached  him  with  his  horrid 
imgodlj  life,  that  he  trembled  at  the  appre- 
henaions  that  her  knowledge  of  him  should 
kssen  the  attention  she  should  give  to  those 
things^  and  make  her  rather  contemn  re- 
ligion, than  receive  it.  But  he  was  assured, 
he  said,  that  her  mind  was  so  disposed  to 
receive  due  impressions  of  all  those  things, 
that  if  I  would  but  discourse  with  her  she 
would  make  it  appear  to  mj  satisfaction  that 
mj  labor  would  not  be  lost  upon  her. 

Aocordingly,  I  called  her  in,  and  placing 
myeelf  as  interpreter  between  my  religious 
priest  and  the  woman,  I  entreated  him  to 
begin  with  her.  But  sure  such  a  seimon  was 
never  preached  by  a  Popish  priest  in  these 
latter  ages  of  the  world ;  and,  as  I  told  him, 
I  thought  he  had  all  the  zeal,  aU  the  knowl- 
edge, all  the  sincerity  of  a  Christian,  without 
the  error  of  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  that  I 
took  him  to  be  such  a  clergyman  as  the 
fioman  bishope  were  before  the  Church  of 
Borne  aasumed  spiritual  soveieignty  over  the 
oQQsciences  of  men. 

In  a  word,  he  brought  the  poor  woman  to 
embrace  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  of 
redemption  by  him,  not  with  wonder  and 
astonishment  only,  as  she  did  the  first  notions 
of  a  God,  but  with  joy  and  fiedih,  with  an 
affectioii  and  a  surprising  degree  of  under- 
standing scarce  to  be  imagined,  much  less 
to  be  expressed  ;  and  at  her  own  request  she 
was  baptized. 

When  he  was  preparing  to  baptize  her,  I 
entreated  him  that  he  would  perform  that 
office  with  some  caution,  that  the  man  might 
not  perceive  he  was  of  the  Roman  Church,  if 
possible,  because  of  other  iU  consequences 
which  might  attend  a  difference  among  us  in 
that  very  religion  which  we  were  instructing 
the  other  in.  He  told  me  that,  as  he  had  no 
oonseenKled  chapel,  no  proper  things  for  the 
office,  I  should  see  he  would  do  it  in  a  manner 
that  I  should  not  know  by  it  that  he  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  myself,  if  I  had  not  known 
it  before.  And  so  he  did  :  for  saying  only 
some  words  over  to  himself  in  Latin,  which 
I  eoold  not  understand,  he  x>oured  a  whole 
didiiul  of  water  upon  the  woman's  head, 
pnmonndng  in  Fr^ch,  veiy  loud,  "  Mary 


(which  was  the  name  her  husband  desired 
me  to  give  her,  for  I  was  her  godfather),  I 
baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  ;  so  that 
none  could  know  anything  by  it  what  re- 
ligion he  was  of.  He  gave  the  benediction 
afterwards  in  Latin  ;  but  either  Will  Atkins 
did  not  know  but  it  was  in  French,  or  else 
did  not  take  notice  of  it  at  that  time. 

As  soon  as  this  was  over,  we  married  them  ; 
and  after  the  maniage  was  over,  he  turned 
himself  to  Will  Atkins,  and  in  a  very  affec- 
tionate manner  exhorted  him  not  only  to 
persevere  in  that  good  disposition  he  was  in, 
but  to  support  the  convictions  that  were 
upon  him  by  a  resolution  to  reform  his  life  ; 
told  him  it  was  in  vain  to  say  he  repented  if 
he  did  not  forsake  his  crimes  ;  represented 
to  him  how  God  had  honored  him  with  be- 
ing the  instroment  of  bringing  lus  wife  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  reHgion,  and 
that  he  should  be  careful  he  did  not  dis- 
honor the  grace  of  Gknl,  ftnd  that  if  he  did, 
he  would  see  the  heathen  a  better  Christian 
than  himself,  —  the  savage  converted  and  the 
instrument  cast  away. 

He  said  a  great  many  good  things  to  them 
both,  and  then  recommending  them,  in  a  few 
words,  to  God's  goodness,  gave  them  the 
benediction  again,  I  repeating  everything  to 
them  in  English  ;  and  thus  ended  the  cere- 
mony. I  think  it  was  the  most  pleasant, 
agreeable  day  to  me  that  ever  I  passed  in  my 
whole  life. 

But  my  clergyman  had  not  done  yet.  His 
thoughts  hung  continually  upon  the  conver- 
sion of  the  seven-and-thirty  savages^  and 
fain  he  would  have  stayed  upon  the  island  to 
have  undertaken  it.  But  I  convinced  him, 
first,  that  his  imdertaking  was  impracticable 
in  itself;  and,  secondly,  that  perhaps  I 
would  put  it  into  a  way  of  being  done  in  his 
absence  to  his  satisfaction  :  of  which  by  and 

by. 

Having  thus  brought  the  affairs  of  the 
island  to  a  narrow  compass,  I  was  preparing 
to  go  on  board  the  ship,  when  the  young  man 
whom  I  had  taken  out  of  the  famished  ship's 
company  came  to  me,  and  told  me  he  under- 
stood I  had  a  clergyman  with  me,  and  that  I 
caused  the  Englishmen  to  be  married  to  the 
savages  whom  they  called  wives ;  that  he 
had  a  match  too,  which  he  desired  might  be 
finished  before  I  went,  between  two  Chris- 
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tians,  wluch  he  hoped  would  not  be  diflagree- 
able  to  me. 

I  knew  this  mtust  be  the  yoong  woman  who 
wafl  his  mother's  servant,  for  there  was  no 
other  Christian  woman  on  the  island.  So  I 
b^an  to  persuade  him  not  to  do  anything  of 
that  kind  rashly,  or  because  he  found  him- 
self in  this  solitary  circumstance.  I  repre- 
sented  to  him  that  he  had  some  considerable 
substance  in  the  world,  and  good  Mends,  as 
I  understood  by  himself  and  by  lus  maid  also  ; 
that  his  maid  was  not  only  poor  and  a  ser- 
vant, but  was  unequal  to  him,  she  being  six 
or  seven  and  twenty  years  old,  and  he  not 
above  seventeen  or  eighteen  ;  that  he  might 
very  probably,  with  my  assistance,  make  a 
remove  from  this  wilderness,  and  come  into 
his  own  country  again  ;  and  that  then  it 
would  be  a  thousand  to  one  but  he  would 
xepent  his  choice  :  and  the  dislike  of  that 
circumstance  might  be  disadvantageous  to 
both.  I  was  going  to  say  more,  but  he  inters 
rupted  me,  smiling,'^and  told  me,  with  a  great 
d^  of  modesty,  that  I  mistook  in  my  guess- 
es ;  that  he  had  nothing  of  that  kind  in 
his  thoughts,  his  present  circumstance  being 
melancholy  and  disconsolate  enough ;  and 
he  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  I  had  thoughts 
of  putting  them  in  a  way  to  see  their  coimtry 
again ;  and  nothing  should  have  put  him 
upon  staying  there  but  that  the  voyage  I 
was  going  was  so  exceeding  long  and  haz- 
ardous, and  would  carry  him  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  his  friends  ;  that  he  had  no<^ng 
to  desire  of  me  but  that  I  would  settle  him 
in  some  little  property  in  the  island  where 
he  was,  give  him  a  servant  or  two,  and 
some  few  necessaries,  and  he  would  settle 
himself  here  like  a  planter,  waiting  the  good 
time  when,  if  ever  I  returned  to  England,  I 
would  redeem  him,  and  hoped  I  would  not 
be  immindful  of  him  when  I  came  to  Eng- 
land ;  that  he  would  give  me  some  letters  to  his 
friends  in  London  to  let  them  know  how  good 
I  had  been  to  him,  and  in  what  part  of  the 
world  and  what  circumstance  I  had  left  him 
in;  that  he  promised  me  that,  whenever  I 
redeemed  him,  the  plantation,  and  all  the 
improvement  he  had  made  upon  it,  let  the 
value  be  what  it  would,  should  be  wholly 
mine. 

His  discourse  was  very  prettily  delivered, 
oonsidering  his  youth,  and  was  the  more 
agreeable  to  me  because  he  told  me  pod- 
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lively  the  match  was  not  for  himself.  I 
gave  him  all  possible  assurances  that,  if  I 
lived  to  come  safe  to  England,  I  would 
deliver  his  letter,  and  do  his  business  effec- 
tually, and  that  he  might  depend  I  would 
never  forget  the  circumstance  I  had  left  him 
in.  But  still  I  was  impatient  to  know  who 
were  the  peraons  to  be  manied,  upon  which 
he  told  me  it  was  my  Jack-of-all-tiadea  and 
his  maid  Susan. 

I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  when  he 
named  the  match,  for  indeed  I  thought  it 
very  suitable.  The  character  of  that  man  I 
have  given  already  ;  and  as  for  the  maid,  she 
was  a  veiy  honesty  modest,  sober,  and  relig- 
ious young  woman  ;  had  a  very  good  share 
of  sense,  was  agreeable  enough  in  her  penon, 
spoke  veiy  handsomely  and  to  the  purpose, 
always  with  decency  and  good  marnieiTB,  and 
not  backward  to  speak  when  anything  re- 
quired it,  or  impertinently  forward  to  speak 
when  it  was  not  her  budness ;  very  handy 
and  housewifely  in  anything  that  was  bef<ne 
her ;  an  excellent  manager,  and  fit  indeed  to 
have  been  governess  to  the  whole  island ;  she 
knew  very  well  how  to  behave  to  all  kind  of 
folks  she  had  about  her,  and  to  bett^,  if  she 
had  found  any  there. 

The  match  being  proposed  in  this  manner, 
we  married  them  the  same  day  ;  and  as  I  was 
father  at  the  altar,  as  I  may  say,  and  gave 
her  away,  so  I  gave  her  a  portion;  for  I 
appointed  her  and  her  husband  a  handsome 
large  space  of  ground  for  their  plantatioa. 
And  indeed  this  match,  and  the  proposal  the 
young  gentleman  made  to  give  him  a  snudl 
property  in  the  island,  put  me  upon  parcel- 
ling it  out  amongst  them,  that  they  might 
not  quarrel  afterwards  about  their  AUv^ 
tion. 

This  sharing  out  the  land  to  them  I  left  to 
Will  Atkins,  who,  indeed,  was  now  grown  a 
most  sober,  grave,  managing  fellow,  perfectly 
reformed,  exceeding  pious  and  religions,  and, 
as  far  as  I  may  be  iJlowed  to  speak  positivelj 
in  such  a  case,  I  veiily  believe  was  «  traey 
sincere  penitent 

He  divided  things  so  jusfly,  and  so  much 
to  every  one's  satisfaction,  that  they  only 
desired  one  general  writing  under  mj  hand 
for  the  whole,  which  I  caused  to  be  drawn 
up  and  signed  and  sealed  to  them,  aetiiiig 
out  the  bounds  and  situation  of  every  znaa's 
plantation,  and  testifying  that  I  gave  tbem. 
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Ibeieby  sererallj  a  right  to  the  whole  po«- 
KsrioB  and  inheritance  of  the  lespectiye 
phntatioDB  or  farms,  with  their  improve- 
menta,  to  them  and  their  heirs,  reserving  all 
die  rast  of  the  island  as  my  own  property, 
and  a  certain  rent  for  every  particular  plan- 
tation after  eleven  yean,  if  I,  or  any  one 
from  me  or  in  my  name,  came  to  demand  it, 
piodadng  on  attested  copy  of  the  same  writ- 
ing. 

As  to  the  government  and  laws  among 
{hem,  I  told  them  I  was  not  capable  of 
giving  them  better  mles  than  they  were  able 
to  give  themselves  ;  only  made  them  promise 
me  to  live  in  love  and  good  neighborhood 
with  one  another.  And  so  I  prepared  to 
leave  them. 

One  thing  I  must  not  omit,  and  this  is,  that 
bemg  now  settled  in  a  kind  of  commonwealth 
amoi^  themselTes,  and  having  much  bnai- 
aeas  in  hand,  it  was  bat  odd  to  have  seven- 
snd-thirty  Indians  live  in  a  nook  of  the 
island  independent,  and  indeed  nnemployed  ; 
for,  excepting  the  providing  themselves  food, 
which  they  had  difficulty  enongh  in,  too, 
nmethnes,  they  had  no  manner  of  basiness 
cr  property  to  manage.  I  proposed  there- 
fore to  the  governor  Spaniard  that  he  should 
go  to  tiiem,  with  Friday's  father,  and  propose 
to  them  to  remove,  and  either  plant  for  them- 
selves or  take  them  into  their  several  families 
as  servants,  to  be  maintained  for  their  labor, 
hot  without  being  absolute  slaves ;  for  I 
would  not  admit  them  to  make  them  slaves 
by  force  by  any  means,  because  they  had 
their  liberty  given  them  by  capitulation, 
aad,  as  it  were,  articles  of  surrender,  which 
tbef  ought  not  to  break. 

They  most  willingly  embraced  the  pro- 
posal, and  came  all  very  cheerfuUy  along 
with  him  ;  so  we  allotted  them  land  and 
plantations,  which  three  or  four  accepted  of, 
bat  all  the  rest  chose  to  be  employed  as  ser- 
vants in  the  several  families  we  had  settled. 
And  thus  my  colony  was,  in  a  manner,  set- 
tled as  follovra :  llie  Spaniards  possessed 
my  original  habitation,  which  was  the  capital 
ci^,  and  extended  their  plantations  all  along 
the  side  of  the  brook,  which  made  the  creek 
that  I  have  so  often  described,  as  far  as  my 
bower ;  and  as  they  increased  their  culture, 
it  went  always  eastward.  The  English  lived 
ia  the  nortlieast  part,  where  Will  Atkins 
and  his  oomzades  b^gan,  and  came  on  south- 


ward and  southwest,  towaids  the  back  part 
of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  every  plantation  had 
a  great  addition  of  land  to  take  in,  if  they 
found  occasion,  so  that  they  need  not  jostle 
one  another  for  want  of  room. 

All  the  east  end  of  the  island  was  left  un- 
inhabited, that  if  any  of  the  savages  should 
come  on  shore  there,  only  for  their  usual 
customary  barbarities,  they  might  come  and 
go.  If  they  disturbed  nobody,  nobody  would 
disturb  them ;  and  no  doubt  but  they  were 
often  ashore  and  went  away  again,  for  I 
never  heard  that  the  planters  were  attacked 
or  disturbed  any  more. 

It  now  came  into  my  thoughts  that  I  had 
hinted  to  my  friend,  the  clei^gyman,  that  the 
work  of  converting  the  savages  might  per- 
haps be  set  on  foot  in  his  absence  to  his  sat- 
is&ction.  And  I  told  him  that  now  I  thought 
it  was  put  in  a  fair  way  ;  for  the  savages  being 
thus  divided  among  the  Christians,  if  they 
would  but  every  one  of  them  do  their  port 
with  those  who  came  under  their  hands,  I 
hoped  it  might  have  a  very  good  effect. 

He  agreed  presently  in  tiiat,  if,  said  he, 
they  will  do  tbeir  part.  ^  But  how,''  says  he, 
"  shall  we  obtain  tiiat  of  them  1 "  I  told  him 
we  would  call  them  together,  and  leave  it  in 
charge  with  them,  or  go  to  them  one  by  one, 
which  he  thought  best  So  we  divided  it, 
he  to  speak  to  the  Spaniards,  who  were  all 
Papists,  and  I  to  the  English,  who  were  all 
Protestants ;  and  we  recommended  it  ear- 
nestly to  them,  and  made  them  promise  that 
they  never  would  make  any  distinction  of 
Papist  or  Protestant  in  their  exhorting  the 
savages  to  turn  Christians ;  but  teach  them 
the  general  knowledge  of  the  true  Gk)d,  and 
of  their  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ  And  they 
likewise  promised  us  that  they  would  never 
have  any  differences  or  disputes  one  with 
another  about  religion. 

When  I  came  to  Will  Atkins's  house,  —  I 
may  call  it  so,  for  such  a  house,  or  such  a 
piece  of  basket-work,  I  believe  was  not  stand- 
ing in  the  world  again,  —  I  say  when  I  came 
there,  I  found  the  young  woman  I  have  men- 
tioned above  and  Will  Atkins's  wife  were 
become  intimates  ;  and  this  prudent^  nlig- 
ious  young  woman  had  perfected  the  work 
William  Atkins  had  begun.  And  though  it 
was  not  above  four  days  after  what  I  have 
related,  yet  the  new  baptized  savage  woman 
was  made  such  a  Christian  as  I  have  seldom 
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heBid  of  any  like  her  in  all  my  obeervation 
or  conversation  in  the  world. 

It  came  next  into  my  mind,  in  the  morn- 
ing before  I  went  to  them,  that  amongst  all 
the  needful  things  I  had  to  leave  with  them, 
I  had  not  left  them  a  Bible ;  in  which  I 
showed  myself  less  considering  for  them 
than  my  good  friend  the  widow  was  for  me 
when  she  sent  me  the  cargo  of  an  hundred 
pounds  from  Lisbon,  where  she  packed  up 
three  Bibles  and  a  F^yer-Book.  However, 
the  good  woman's  charity  had  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  she  imi^ined ;  for  they 
were  reserved  for  the  comfort  and  instruction 
of  those  that  made  much  better  use  of  them 
than  I  had  done. 

I  took  one  of  the  Bibles  in  my  pocket, 
and  when  I  came  to  Will  Atkins's  tent  or 
house,  and  found  the  young  woman  and 
Atkins's  baptized  wife  had  been  discoursing 
of  religion  together,  —  for  Will  Atkins  told  it 
me  with  a  great  deal  of  joy,  —  I  asked  if  they 
were  together  now,  and  he  said, ''  Yes";  so  I 
went  into  the  house,  and  he  with  me,  and  we 
found  them  together  very  earnest  in  dis- 
course. **  O,  sir,"  says  Will  Atkins,  "  when 
God  has  sinners  to  reconcOe  to  himself  and 
aliens  to  bring  home,  he  never  wants  a  mes- 
senger ;  my  wife  has  got  a  new  instructor. 
I  knew  I  was  unworthy  as  I  was  incapable 
of  that  work.  That  young  woman  has  been 
sent  hither  from  heaven  ;  she  is  enough  to 
convert  a  whole  island  of  savages  ! "  The 
young  woman  blushed,  and  rose  up  to 
go  away,  but  I  desired  her  to  sit  stilL  I 
told  her  she  had  a  good  work  upon  her 
hands,  and  I  hoped  Qod  would  bless  her 
in  it 

We  talked  a  little,  and  I  did  not  perceive 
they  had  any  book  among  them,  though  I 
did  not  ask  ;  but  I  put  my  hand  in  my 
pocket,  and  pulled  out  my  Bible.  "  Here," 
says  I  to  Atkins,  "  I  have  brought  you  an 
assistant  that  perhaps  you  had  not  before." 
The  man  was  so  confounded  that  he  was  not 
able  to  speak  for  some  time  ;  but,  recovering 
himself,  he  takes  it  with  both  his  hands,  and 
turning  to  Ws  wife,  "  Here,  my  dear,**  says 
he  ;  *^  did  I  not  tell  you  our  Qod,  though  he 
lives  above,  could  hear  what  we  said? 
Here 's  the  book  I  prayed  for  when  you  and 
I  kneeled  down  under  the  bush :  now  Qod 
has  heard  us,  and  sent  it"  When  he  had 
said  so,  the  man  fell  into  such  transports  of  a 


passionate  joy,  that  between  the  joy  of  having 
it,  and  giving  God  thanks  for  it,  the  teais 
ran  down  his  &ce  like  a  child  that  was 
crying. 

The  wmnoMk  waa  BOiprised,  and  was  like 
to  have  run  into  a  mistake  that  noafc  of  us 
were  aware  of ;  for  she  firmly  believed  God 
had  sent  the  book  upon  her  husband's  peti- 
tion. It  is  true  that  providentially  it  was 
so,  and  might  be  taken  so  in  a  consequent 
sense  ;  but  I  believe  it  would  have  be«ai  no 
difficult  matter  at  that  time  to  have  per- 
suaded the  poor  woman  to  have  believed 
that  an  express  messenger  came  from  heaimi 
on  purpose  to  bring  that  individual  book. 
But  it  was  too  serious  a  matter  to  suffer  any 
delusion  to  take  place,  so  I  turned  to  the 
young  woman,  and  told  her  we  did  not  desire 
to  impose  upon  the  new  convert  in  her  fint 
and  more  ignorant  understanding  of  things, 
and  begged  her  to  explain  to  her  that  Qod 
may  be  very  properly  said  to  answer  our 
petitions,  when  in  the  course  of  his  provi- 
dence such  things  are  in  a  particular  manner 
brought  to  pass  as  we  petitioned  for ;  but  we 
do  not  expect  returns  from  heaven  in  a  mi- 
raculous and  particular  manner,  and  that  it 
is  our  mercy  that  it  is  not  so. 

This  the  young  woman  did  aftowaids 
effectually,  so  that  there  was,  I  assure  yoa, 
no  priestcraft  used  here  ;  and  I  should  have 
thought  it  one  of  the  most  unjustifiaUe 
frauds  in  the  world  to  have  had  it  sa  Bat 
the  surprise  of  joy  upon  Will  Atkins  is 
really  not  to  be  expressed ;  and  there  we 
may  be  sure  there  was  no  delusion.  Sure, 
no  man  was  ever  more  thankful  in  the 
world  for  anything  of  its  kind  than  he  was 
for  his  Bible  ;  nor,  I  believe,  nevet  any  man 
was  glad  of  a  Bible  from  a  better  principle. 
And  though  he  had  been  a  most  profligate 
creature,  desperate,  headlong,  outoigeoos, 
fririous,  and  wicked  to  a  great  d^ree,  yet 
this  man  is  a  standing  rule  to  us  all  for  the 
well  instructing  children, — namely,  that 
parents  should  never  give  over  to  teach  and 
instruct,  or  ever  despair  of  the  success  of 
their  endeavors,  let  the  children  be  ever  so 
obstinate,  refractory,  or  to  appearance  in- 
sensible of  instruction.  For  if  ever  Qod,  in 
Ms  providence,  touches  the  consciences  of 
such,  the  force  of  their  education  retrnna 
upon  them,  and  the  early  instruction  of 
parents  is  not  lost,  though  it  may  have  been 
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many  yean  laid  asleep,  but  some  time  or 
other  ^ey  may  find  the  benefit  of  it. 

Thus  it  was  with  this  poor  man.  How- 
ever ignorant  he  was,  or  divested  of  religion 
azid  Christian  knowledge,  he  found  he  had 
some  to  do  with  now  more  ignorant  than 
hhnsftlf,  and  that  the  least  part  of  the  instruc- 
tioD.  of  his  good  father  that  could  now  come 
to  his  mind  was  of  use  to  him. 

Among  the  rest  it  occurred  to  him,  he 
said,  how  his  father  used  to  insist  much 
upon  the  inexpressible  value  of  the  Bible, 
the  privilege  and  blessing  of  it  to  nations, 
£unilies,  and  persons ;  but  he  never  enter- 
tained the  least  notion  of  the  worth  of  it 
tUl  now,  when,  being  to  talk  to  heathens, 
savages^  and  barbarians,  he  wanted  the  help 
of  thQ  written  oracle  for  his  assistance. 

The  young  woman  was  very  glad  of  it 
also  for  the  present  occasion,  though  she  had 
one,  and  so  had  the  youth,  on  board  our  ship 
among  their  goods,  which  were  not  yet 
brought  on  shore.  And  now,  having  said  so 
many  things  of  this  y  oiuig  woman,  I  cannot 
omit  telling  one  story  more  of  her  and 
myself,  which  has  something  in  it  very  in- 
fooaning  and  remarkable. 

I  have  related  to  what  extremity  the  poor 
yoong  woman  was  reduced  ;  how  her  mis- 
tress was  starved  to  death,  and  did  die  on 
board  that  nnhappy  ship  we  met  at  sea ;  and 
how  the  whole  ship's  company  being  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  the  gentlewoman  and 
her  son  and  this  maid  were  first  hardly  used 
as  to  ptrovisions,  and  at  last  totally  neglected 
and  starved  ;  that  is  to  say,  brought  to  the 
last  extremity  of  hunger. 

One  day,  being  discoursing  ¥dth  her  upon 
the  extremities  they  suffered,  I  asked  her 
if  she  could  describe,  by  what  she.  had  felt, 
what  it  was  to  starve,  and  how  it  appeared. 
She  told  me  she  believed  she  could,  and  she 
told  her  tale  very  distinctly  thus  :  — 

"First,  sir,"  said  she,  "we  had  for  some 
days  &red  exceeding  hard,  and  suffered  very 
great  hunger ;  but  now  at  last  we  were 
wholly  without  food  of  any  kind,  except 
Bogar  and  a  little  wine  and  a  little  water. 
The  first  day  after  I  had  received  no  food  at 
all,  I  found  myself  towards  evening  first 
empty  and  sickish  at  my  stomach,  and 
nearer  night  mightOy  inclined  to  yawning, 
and  sleepy.  I  lay  down  on  a  couch  in  the 
great  cabin  to  deep,  and  slept  about  three 


hours,  and  awaked  a  little  refreshed,  having 
taken  a  glass  of  wine  when  1  lay  down. 
After  being  about  three  hours  awake,  it 
being  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I 
found  myself  empty,  and  my  stomach  sick- 
ish, and  lay  down  again,  but  could  not  sleep 
at  all,  being  very  faint  and  ill ;  and  thus 
I  continued  all  the  second  day  with  a  strange 
variety,  first  hungry,  then  sick  again,  with 
retchings  to  vomit  The  second  night,  being 
obliged  to  go  to  bed  again  without  any  food 
more  than  a  draught  of  fair  water,  and  being 
asleep,  I  dreamed  I  was  at  Barbadoes,  and 
that  the  market  was  mightily  stocked  with 
provisions ;  that  I  bought  some  for  my 
mistress,  and  went  and  dined  very  hear- 
tily. 

"  I  thought  my  stomach  was  as  full  after 
this  as  any  woidd  have  been  after  or  at  a 
good  dinner ;  but  when  I  waked,  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly sunk  in  spirits  to  find  myself  in 
the  extremity  of  fieimine.  The  last  glass  of 
wine  we  had  I  drank,  and  put  sugar  in  it, 
because  of  its  having  some  spirit  to  supply 
nourishment ;  but  there  being  no  substance 
in  the  stomach  for  the  digesting  office  to 
work  upon,  I  found  the  only  effect  of  the 
wine  was  to  nose  disagreeable  fumes  from 
the  stomach  into  the  head  ;  and  I  lay,  as 
they  told  me,  stupid  and  senseless,  as  one 
drunk,  for  some  time. 

"  The  third  day,  in  the  morning,  after  a 
night  of  strange  and  confused  inconsistent 
dreams,  and  rather  dozing  than  sleeping,  I 
waked  ravenous  and  furious  with  hunger; 
and  I  question,  had  not  my  understanding 
returned  and  conquered  it, — I  say  I  question 
whether,  if  I  had  been  a  mother,  and  had 
had  a  little  child  with  me,  its  life  would 
have  been  safe  or  not 

^This  lasted  about  three  hours,  during 
which  time  I  was  twice  raging  mad  as  any 
creature  in  Bedlam,  as  my  young  master  told 
me,  and  as  he  can  now  inform  you. 

"  In  one  of  these  fits  of  lunacy  or  distrac- 
tion, whether  by  the  motion  of  the  ship  or 
some  slip  of  my  foot  I  know  not,  I  fell  down 
and  struck  my  face  against  the  comer  of  a 
pallet  bed,  in  which  my  mistress  lay,  and 
with  the  blow  the  blood  gushed  out  of  my 
nose  ;  and  the  cabin-boy  bringing  me  a  little 
basin,  I  sat  down  and  bled  into  it  a  great 
deal,  and  as  the  blood  ran  from  me  I  came  to 
myself,  and  the  violence  of  the  flame  or  the 
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fever  I  was  in  abated,  and  so  did  tibe  ntYenooB 
part  of  the  hanger. 

"  Then  I  grew  sick,  and  retched  to  vomit, 
but  could  not,  for  I  had  nothing  in  my  8tom> 
ach  to  bring  up.  After  I  had  bled  some 
time  I  swooned,  and  they  all  believed  I  was 
dead  ;  but  I  came  to  myself  soon  after,  and 
then  had  a  most  dreadfol  pain  in  my  stom- 
ach, not  to  be  described,  —  not  like  the  colic, 
but  a  gnawing  eager  pain  for  food ;  and  to- 
wards night  it  went  off  with  a  kind  of  ear- 
nest wishing  or  longing  for  food,  —  something 
like,  as  I  suppose,  the  longing  of  a  woman 
with  child.  I  took  anoth^  draught  of  water 
with  sugar  in  it,  but  my  stomach  loathed  the 
sugar,  and  brought  it  all  up  again ;  then  I 
took  a  draught  of  water  without  sugar,  and 
that  stayed  with  me ;  and  I  laid  me  down 


upon  the  bed,  praying  most  heartily  that  it'  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  my  young  mas- 


would  please  God  to  take  me  away  ;  and 
composing  my  mind  in  hopes  of  it,  I  slum- 
bered awhile,  and  then,  waking,  thought  my- 
self dying,  being  light  with  vapors  from  an 
empty  stomach.  I  recommended  my  soul 
then  to  Qod,  and  earnestly  wished  that  some- 
body would  throw  me  into  the  sea. 

"  All  this  while  my  mistress  lay  by  me, 
just,  as  I  thought,  expiring,  but  bore  it  with 
much  more  patience  than  I ;  and  gave  the 
last  bit  of  bread  she  had  left  to  her  child, 
my  young  master,  who  would  not  have  taken 
it,  but  she  obliged  him  to  eat  it ;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  saved  his  life. 

"  Towards  the  momiiig  I  slept  again,  and 
first  when  I  awaked  I  fell  into  a  violent  pas- 
sion of  crying,  and  after  that  I  had  a  second 
lit  of  violent  hunger.  I  got  up  ravenous, 
and  in  a  most  dreadful  condition.  Had  my 
mistress  been  dead,  as  much  as  I  loved  her, 
I  am  certain  I  should  have  eaten  a  piece  of 
her  flesh  with  as  much  relish  and  as  uncon- 
cerned as  ever  I  did  the  flesh  of  any  creature 
appointed  for  food  ;  and  once  or  twice  I  was 
going  to  bite  my  own  arm.  At  last  I  saw 
the  basin  in  which  was  the  blood  I  had  bled 
at  my  nose  the  day  before.  I  ran  to  it,  and 
swallowed  it  with  such  haste  and  such  a 
greedy  appetite  as  if  I  had  wondered  nobody 
had  taken  it  before,  and  afraid  it  would  be 
taken  from  me  now. 

"  Though,  after  it  was  down,  the  thoughts 
of  it  filled  me  with  horror,  yet  it  checked  the 
fit  of  hunger ;  and  I  drank  a  draught  of  fSEur 
water,  and  was  composed  and  refreshed  for 


some  hours  after  it  This  was  the  fourth 
day,  and  thus  I  held  it,  till  towards  night, 
when,  within  the  compass  of  three  hours,  I 
had  all  these  several  circumstances  over 
again,  one  after  another,  namely,  siek, 
sleepy,  eagerly  hungry,  pain  in  ike  stomach, 
then  ravenous  again,  then  sick  again,  then 
lunatic,  then  crying,  then  ravenous  again ; 
and  so  eveiy  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  my 
strength  wasted  exceedingly.  At  night  I 
laid  me  down,  having  no  comfort  but  in  the 
hope  that  I  should  die  belbr^moming. 

**  All  this  night  I  had  no  sleep  ;  but  the 
himger  was  now  turned  into  a  disease,  and  I 
had  a  terrible  colic  and  griping  by  wind,  in- 
stead of  food,  having  found  its  way  into  the 
bowels.  And  in  this  condition  I  lay  until 
morning,  when  I  was  surprised  a  little  with 


ter,  who  called  out  to  me  that  his  mother 
was  dead.  I  lifted  myself  up  a  little,  for  I 
had  not  strength  to  rise ;  but  found  she 
was  not  dead,  though  she  was  able  to  give 
very  little  signs  of  life. 

^^  I  had  then  such  convulsions  in  my  stom- 
ach, for  want  of  some  sustenance,  that  I  can- 
not describe,  with  such  frequent  throes  and 
pangs  of  appetite  that  nothing  but  the  tor- 
tures of  death  can  imitate.  And  in  this  ocm* 
dition  I  was  when  I  heard  the  seamen  above 
cry  out,  '  A  sail !  a  sail ! '  and  haUoo  sod 
jump  about  as  if  they  were  distracted. 

^  I  was  not  able  to  get  off  horn  the  bed, 
and  my  mistress  much  less  ;  and  my  yoong 
master  was  so  sick  that  I  thought  he  had 
been  expiring ;  so  we  could  not  open  the 
cabin  door,  or  get  any  account  what  it  was 
that  occasioned  such  confusion,  nor  had  we 
any  conversation  with  the  ship's  company 
for  two  days,  they  having  told  us  that  they 
had  not  a  mouthful  of  anything  to  eat  in  the 
ship ;  and  they  told  us  afterwards  they 
thought  we  had  been  dead. 

"  It  was  this  dreadful  condition  we  were 
in  when  you  were  sent  to  save  our  lives ; 
and  how  you  found  us,  sir,  you  know  as  weQ 
as  I,  and  better  too." 

This  was  her  own  relation,  and  is  sash,  a 
distinct  account  of  starving  to  death  as  I  eon- 
fess  I  never  met  with,  and  was  exceeding  en* 
tertaining  to  me.  I  am  the  rather  apt  to  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  true  account,  because  the 
youth  gave  me  an  account  of  a  good  part  of 
it,  though,  I  must  own,  not  so  distinct  and  so 
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fedinglj  as  his  BL&dd ;  and  the  lather,  be- 
eauae  it  seems  his  mother  fed  him  at  the 
priee  of  her  own  life.  But  the  poor  maid, 
thoo^  her  constitution  being  stronger  than 
that  of  her  nustress,  who  was  in  years,  and  a 
weakly  woanan  too,  she  might  straggle  harder 
with  it,  —  I  say,  the  poor  maid  might  be  sup- 
posed to  feel  the  extremity  something  sooner 
than  her  mistress,  who  might  be  allowed  to 
keep  the  last  bit  something  longer  than  she 
parted  with  any  to  relieve  the  maid.  No 
question,  as  th^  case  is  here  related,  if  our 
ahip,  or  some  other,  had  not  so  providentially 
met  them,  a  few  days  more  would  have  ended 
•II  their  lives,  unless  they  had  prevented  it 
by  eating  one  another;  and  even  that,  as 
their  case  stood,  would  have  served  them  but 
alittle  while,  they  being  five  hundred  leagues 
from  any  land  or  any  possibility  of  relief 
other  tluui  in  the  miraculous  manner  it  hap- 
pened ;  but  this  ib  by  the  way.  I  return  to 
my  dispoeition  of  things  among  the  people. 

And,  first,  it  is  to  be  observed  here,  that 
for  many  reasons  I  did  not  think  fit  to  let 
them  know  anything  of  the  sloop  I  had 
framed,  and  which  I  thought  of  setting  up 
among  them ;  for  I  found,  at  least  at  my 
first  coming,  such  seeds  of  division  among 
tiiem,  that  I  saw  it  plainly,  had  I  set  up  the 
sloop  and  left  it  among  them,  they  would 
upon  eveiy  light  disgust  have  separated,  and 
gone  away  from  one  another ;  or  perhaps 
have  turned  pirates,  and  so  made  the  island 
a  den  of  thieves,  instead  of  a  plantation  of 
sober  and  religious  people,  as  I  intended 
it.  Nor  did  I  leave  the  two  pieces  of  brass 
caanon  that  I  had  on  board,  or  the  two 
quarter-deck  guns  that  my  nephew  took  ex- 
tzaordinarily,  for  the  same  reason.  I  thoiight 
it  was  enough  to  qualify  them  for  a  defen- 
sive war  against  any  that  should  invade 
them  ;  but  not  to  set  them  up  for  an  offen- 
siye  war,  or  to  encourage  them  to  go  abroad 
to  attack  others,  which  la  the  end  would 
only  bring  ruin  and  destruction  upon  them- 
selves and  all  their  undertakiug.  I  reserved 
the  sloop,  therefore,  and  the  guns,  for  their 
■erviee  another  way,  as  I  shall  observe  in  its 
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I  have  now  done  with  the  island*  I  left 
them  all  in  good  circumstances,  and  in  a 
floarishing  condition,  and  went  on  board  my 
ddp  again  the  fifth  day  of  May,  having  been 
fire-and-twenly  days  smong  them ;  and  as 

25 


they  were  all  resolved  to  stay  upon  the  island 
until  I  came  to  remove  them,  I  promised  to 
send  some  further  relief  from  the  Brazils,  if 
I  could  possibly  find  an  opportunity  ;  and, 
particularly,  I  promised  to  send  them  some 
cattle,  such  as  sheep,  hpgs,  and  cows  ;  for  as 
to  the  two  cows  and  calves  which  I  brought 
from  England,  we  had  been  obliged  by  the 
length  of  our  voyage  to  kill  them  at  sea,  for 
want  of  hay  to  feed  them. 

The  next  day,  giving  them  a  salute  of  five 
guns  at  parting,  we  set  saU,  and  arrived  at 
the  Bay  of  All  Saints  in  the  Brazils  in  about 
twenty-two  days,  myeeting  nothing  remark- 
able in  our  passage  but  this,  —  Uiat  about 
three  days  after  we  sailed,  being  becalmed, 
and  the  current  setting  strong  to  the  east- 
northeast,  running,  as  it  were,  into  a  bay  or 
gulf  on  the  land  side,  we  were  driven  some- 
thing out  of  omr  course,  and  once  or  twice 
our  men  cried,  "  Land  to  the  eastward " ; 
but  whether  it  was  the  continent  or  islands 
we  could  not  tell  by  any  means. 

But  the  third  day,  towards  x  evening,  the 
sea  smooth,  and  the  weather  calm,  we  saw 
the  sea  as  it  were  covered  towards  the  land 
with  something  very  black.  Not  being  able 
to  discover  what  it  was  until  after  some  time, 
our  chief  mate  going  up  the  main  shrouds  a 
little  way,  and  looking  at  them  with  a  per- 
spective, cried  out  it  was  an  army.  I  could 
not  imagine  what  he  meant  by  an  army,  and 
spoke  a  little  hastily,  calling  the  fellow  a 
fool,  or  some  such  word.  "Nay,  sir,"  says 
he,  "  don't  be  angiy,  for  'tis  an  aimy  and  a 
fleet  too,  for  I  believe  there  are  a  thousand 
canoes  ;  and  you  may  see  them  paddle  along, 
and  they  are  coming  towards  us,  too,  apace.'' 

I  was  a  little  surprised  then,  indeed,  and 
so  was  my  nephew  the  captain  ;  for  he  had 
heard  such  terrible  stories  of  them  in  the 
island,  and  having  never  been  in  those  seas 
before,  that  he  could  not  tell  what  to  think 
of  it,  but  said  two  or  three  times  we  should 
all  be  devoured.  I  must  confess,  considering 
we  were  becalmed,  and  the  current  set  strong 
towards  the  shore,  I  liked  it  the  worse. 
However,  I  bade  him  not  be  afraid,  but  bring 
the  ship  to  an  anchor  as  soon  as  we  came 
so  near  to  know  that  we  must  engage  them. 

The  weather  continued  calm,  and  they 
came  on  apace  towards  us ;  so  I  gave  order 
to  come  to  an  anchor,  and  furl  all  our  sails. 
As  for  the  savages,  I  told  them  they  had 
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nothing  to  fear  but  fire  ;  and  therefore  they 
should  get  their  boats  oat  and  iiasten  them, 
one  close  by  the  head,  and  the  other  by  the 
stem^  and  man  them  both  well,  and  wait  the 
issue  in  that  posture.  This  I  did,  that  the  men 
in  the  boats  might  be  ready  with  skeets  and 
buckets  to  put  out  any  fire  these  savages  might 
endeavor  to  fix  to  the  outside  of  the  ship. 

In  this  posture  we  lay  by  for  them,  and  in 
a  little  while  they  came  up  with  us ;  but 
never  was  such  a  horrid  sight  seen  by  Chris- 
tians. My  mate  was  much  mistaken  in  his 
calciilation  of  their  number,  —  I  mean  of  a 
thousand  canoes ;  the  most  we  could  make 
of  them,  when  they  came  up,  being  about  a 
hundred  and  six-and-twenty ;  and  a  great 
many  of  them  too ;  for  some  of  them  had 
sixteen  or  seventeen  men  in  them,  and  some 
more,  and  the  least  six  or  seven. 

When  they  came  nearer  to  us  they  seemed 
to  be  struck  with  wonder  and  astonishment, 
as  at  a  sight  which  they  had  doubtless  never 
seen  before ;  nor  could  they  at  first,  as  we 
afterwards  understood,  know  what  to  make 
of  us.  They  came  boldly  up,  however,  very 
near  to  us,  and  seemed  to  go  about  to  row 
round  us  ;  but  we  called  to  our  men  in  the 
boats  not  to  let  them  come  too  near  them. 

This  very  order  brought  us  to  an  engage- 
ment with  them  without  our  designing  it ; 
for  five  or  six  of  their  large  canoes  came  so 
near  our  long-boat,  that  our  men  beckoned 
with  their  hands  to  them  to  keep  back, 
which  they  understood  very  well,  and  went 
back  ;  but  at  their  retreat  about  fifty  arrows 
came  on  board  us  from  those  boats,  and  one 
of  our  men  in  the  long-boat  was  very  much 
wounded. 

However,  I  called  to  them  not  to  fire  by 
any  means  ;  but  we  handed  down  some  deal 
boards  into  the  boat,  and  the  carpenters 
presently  set  up  a  kind  of  fence,  like  wast^ 
boards,  to  cover  them  from  the  arrows  of  the 
savages,  if  they  should  shoot  again. 

About  half  an  hour  afteirwards  they 
came  all  up  in  a  body  astern  of  us,  and 
pretty  near  us,  so  near  that  we  could  easily 
discern  what  they  were,  though  we  could 
not  tell  their  design.  And  I  easily  found 
they  were  some  of  my  old  friends,  the  same 
sort  of  savages  that  I  had  been  used  to  engage 
/with  ;  and  in  a  little  time  more  they  rowed 
A  little  further  out  to  sea,  until  they  came 
directly  broadside  with  us,  and  then  rowed 


down  straight  upon  us,  until  they  came  so 
near  that  they  could  hear  us  spe&k.  Upon 
this  I  ordered  all  my  men  to  keep  dose,  lest 
they  should  shoot  any  more  arrows,  and 
made  all  our  guns  ready  :  but  being  so  near 
as  to  be  within  hearing,  I  made  Friday  go 
out  upon  the  deck,  and  caU  out  aloud  to 
them  in  his  language  to  know  what  they 
meant ;  which  accordingly  he  did.  Whether 
they  understood  him  or  not^  that  I  know 
not ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  called  to  them, 
six  of  them,  who  were  in  the  foremost 
or  nighest  boat  to  us,  turned  their  canoes 
from  us,  and,  stooping  down,  showed  us  their 
naked  backsides.  Whether  this  was  a  defi- 
ance or  challenge  we  know  not»  or  whether 
it  was  done  in  mere  contempt,  or  as  a  signal 
to  the  rest ;  but  immediately  Friday  cried 
out  they  were  going  to  shoot,  and  unhap- 
pily for  him,  poor  fellow,  they  let  fly  about 
three  hundred  of  their  arrows,  and,  to  my 
inexpressible  grief,  killed  poor  Friday,  no 
other  man  b^ing  in  their  sight 

The  poor  fellow  was  shot  with  no  less 
than  three  arrows,  and  about  three  more  fell 
very  near  him ;  such  unlucky  marksmen  they 
were. 

I  was  so  enraged  with  the  loss  of  my  old 
servant,  the  companion  of  all  my  sorrows 
and  solitudes,  that  I  immediately  ordered 
five  guns  to  be  loaded  with  small  shot,  and 
four  with  great,  and  gave  them  such  a  broad- 
side as  they  had  never  heard  in  their  lives 
before,  to  be  sure. 

They  were  not  above  half  a  cable-length 
off  when  we  fired,  and  our  gunners  took 
their  aim  so  well  that  three  or  four  of  their 
canoes  were  overset,  as  we  had  reason  to 
believe,  by  one  shot  only. 

The  ill  manners  of  turning  up  their  bare 
backsides  to  us  gave  us  no  great  offence, 
neither  did  I  know  for  certain  whether  that 
which  would  pass  for  the  greatest  contempt 
among  us  might  be  understood  so  by  them 
or  not ;  therefore,  in  return,  I  had  only 
resolved  to  have  fired  four  or  five  guns  at 
them  with  powder  only,  which  I  knew 
would  fright  them  sufficiently.  But  when 
they  shot  at  us  directly  with  all  the  fury 
they  were  capable  of,  and  especially  as  they 
had  killed  my  poor  Friday,  whom  I  so 
entirely  loved  and  valued,  and  who  indeed 
so  well  deserved  it,  I  not  only  had  been 
justified  before  Qod  and  man,  but  would 
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baTe  been  very  glad,  if  I  oould,  to  have 
oyenet  eveiy  canoe  theroy  and  drowned 
every  one  of  ihem. 

I  can  neither  tell  how  many  we  killed  nor 
how  many  we  wonnded  at  this  broadside ; 
bnt  rare  rach  a  fright  and  huny  never  was 
seen  among  such  a  multitude.  There  were 
thirteen  or  fourteen  of  their  canoes  split  and 
overset  in  all,  and  the  men  all  set  Srswim- 
ming ;  the  rest,  frighted  out  of  their  wits, 
scoured  away  as  fast  as  they  could,  taking 
but  little  care  to  save  those  whose  boats  were 
split  or  spoiled  with  our  shot  So  I  suppose 
that  they  were  many  of  them  lost  And  our 
men  took  one  poor  fellow  swimming  for 
his  life,  above  an  hour  after  ihey  were  all 
gone. 

Our  small  shot  from  our  cannon  must 
needs  kill  and  wound  a  great  many ;  but,  in 
short,  we  never  knew  anything  how  it  went 
vdth  them,  for  they  fled  so  iast  that  in  three 
hours  or  thereabouts  we  could  not  see  above 
three  or  four  straggling  canoes  ;  nor  did  we 
ever  see  the  rest  any  more,  for  a  breeze  of 
wind  springing  up  the  same  evening,  we 
weighed,  and  set  sail  for  the  Brazils. 

We  had  a  prisoner,  indeed,  but  the  crea- 
ture was  so  sullen  that  he  would  neither  eat 
nor  speak,  and  we  all  fancied  he  would 
starve  himself  to  death.  But  I  took  a  way 
to  cure  him,  for  I  made  them  take  him  and 
turn  him  into  the  long-boat,  and  made  him 
believe  they  would  teas  him  into  the  sea 
again,  and  so  leave  him  where  they  found 
him,  if  he  would  not  speak.  Nor  would 
that  do  ;  but  they  really  did  throw  him  into 
the  sea,  and  came  away  from  him ;  and  then 
he  followed  them,  for  he  swam  like  a  cork, 
and  called  to  them  in  his  tongue,  though 
they  knew  not  one  word  of  what  he  said. 
However,  at  last  they  took  him  in  again, 
and  then  he  began  to  be  more  tractable,  nor 
did  I  ever  design  they  should  drown  him. 

We  were  now  under  sail  again  ;  but  I  was 
the  most  disconsolate  creature  alive  for  want 
of  my  man  Friday,  and  would  have  been 
very  glad  to  have  gone  back  to  the  island,  to 
have  taken  one  of  the  rest  from  thence  for 
my  occasion,  but  it  could  not  be ;  so  we 
went  on.  We  had  one  prisoner,  as  I  have 
said,  and  't  was  a  long  while  before  we  could 
make  him  understand  anything ;  but,  in 
time,  our  men  taught  him  some  English, 
and  he  began  to  be  a  little  tractable.    After- 


wards we  inquired  what  countiy  he  came 
from,  but  could  make  nothing  of  what  he 
said ;  for  his  speech  was  so  odd,  all  guttunQs, 
and  spoken  in  the  throat  in  such  a  hollow, 
odd  manner,  that  we  could  never  form  a 
word  from  him ;  and  we  were  all  of  opinion 
that  they  might  speak  that  language  as  weU 
if  they  were  gagged,  as  otherwise.  Nor 
could  we  perceive  that  they  had  any  occasion 
either  for  teeth,  tongue,  Ups,  or  palate,  but 
formed  their  words  just  as  a  hunting-horn 
forms  a  tune  with  an  open  throat  He  told 
us,  however,  some  time  after,  when  we 
taught  him  to  speak  a  little  English,  that 
they  were  going  with  their  kings  to  fight  a 
great  battle.  When  he  said  kings,  we  asked 
him  how  many  kings  ?  He  said  they  were 
FTVB  NATION,  —  we  could  not  make  him 
understand  the  plural  <,  — and  that  they  all 
joined  to  go  against  two  nation.  We  asked 
him  what  made  them  come  up  to  us  7  He 
said,  **  To  makee  te  great  wonder  look " ; 
where  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all  those 
natives,  as  also  those  of  Africa,  when  they 
learn  English,  they  always  add  two  ^s  at  the 
end  of  the  words  where  we  use  one,  and 
make  the  accent  upon  them,  as  mak^  ta^ 
and  the  like ;  and  we  could  not  break  them 
of  it;  nay,  I  could  hardly  make  Friday 
leave  it  off,  though  at  last  he  did. 

And  now  I  name  the  poor  fellow  once 
more,  I  must  take  my  last  leave  of  him ; 
poor,  honest  Friday  !  We  buried  him  with 
all  the  decency  and  solemnity  possible,  by  put- 
ting him  into  a  coffin,  and  throwing  him  into 
the  sea.  And  I  caused  them  to  fire  eleven 
guns  for  him  ;  and  so  ended  the  life  of  the 
most  grateful,  faithful,  honest,  and  most  af- 
fectionate servant  that  ever  man  had. 

We  went  now  away  with  a  fiur  wind  for 
Brazil,  and  in  about  twelve  days'  time  we 
made  land  in  the  latitude  of  five  degrees 
south  of  the  line,  being  the  north-eastern- 
most land  of  all  that  part  of  America.  We 
kept  on  south  by  east  in  sight  of  the  shore 
four  days,  when  we  made  Cape  St  Augus- 
tine, and  in  three  days  came  to  an  anchor  off 
of  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  the  old  place  of  my 
deliverance,  from  whence  came  both  my  good 
and  evil  fate. 

Never  ship  came  to  this  part  that  had  less 
business  than  I  had ;  and  yet  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  we  were  admitted  to  hold 
the  least  correspondence  on  shore.    Not  my 
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planter  liiniBelf^  who  wair  alive,  and  made  a 
great  figure  anuuig  them  ;  not  mj  two  mer- 
chants' trusteea ;  not  the  fSune  of  mj  wonder- 
fal  preseiYaiion  in  that  island,  could  obtain 
me  that  fiayor.  But  mj  partner,  remember- 
ing that  I  had  given  five  hundred  moidores 
to  the  prior  of  the  monastery  of  the  Au- 
gustines,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  to  the  poor,  went  to  the  monastery,  and 
obliged  the  prior  that  then  was  to  go  to  the 
governor  and  get  leave  for  me  personally, 
with  the  captain  and  one  more,  besides  ei^t 
seamen,  to  come  on  shore,  and  no  more ;  and 
this  upon  condition,  absolutely  capitulated 
for,  that  we  should  not  offer  to  land  any 
goods  out  of  the  ship^  or  to  carry  any  person 
away  without  license. 

They  were  so  strict  with  us  as  to  landing 
any  goods,  that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty 
that  I  got  on  shore  three  bales  of  English 
goods,  such  as  fine  broadcloths,  stufih,  and 
some  linen,  which  I  had  brought  for  a  present 
to  my  partner. 

He  was  a  very  generous,  broad-hearted 
man,  though,  like  me,  he  came  firom  little  at 
first ;  and  though  he  knew  not  that  I  had  the 
least  design  of  giving  him  anything,  he  sent 
me  on  board  a  present  of  fresh  provisions, 
wine,  and  sweetmeats,  worth  above  thirty 
moidores,  including  some  tobacco,  and  three 
or  four  fine  medals  in  gold.  But  I  was  even 
with  him  in  my  present,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  consisted  of  fine  broadcloth,  English 
stuffs,  lace,  and  fine  Hollands.  Also  I  deliv- 
ered him  about  the  value  of  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling  in  the  same  goods,  for  other 
uses  ;  and  I  obliged  him  to  set  up  the  sloop 
which  I  had  brought  with  me  from  Ei^land, 
as  I  have  said,  for  the  use  of  my  colony,  in 
order  to  send  the  refreshments  I  intended  to 
my  plantation. 

Accordingly  he  got  hands,  and  finished  the 
sloop  in  a  very  few  days,  for  she  was  ready 
framed  ;  and  I  gave  the  master  of  her  such 
instructions  as  he  could  not  miss  the  place, 
nor  did  he  miss  them,  as  I  had  an  account 
from  iny  partner  afterwards.  I  got  him  soon 
loaded  with  the  small  cargo  I  sent  them  ; 
and  one  of  our  seamen  that  had  been  on 
shore  with  me  there  offered  to  go  with  the 
sloop  and  settle  there,  upon  my  letter  to  the 
governor  Spaniard  to  idiot  him  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  land  for  a  plantation,  and  giving 
him  some  clothes,  and  tools  for  lus  pliuiting 


wodE,  which  he  said  he  understood,  haviqg 
been  an  old  planter  at  Maryland,  and  a  buc- 
caneer into  the  bargain. 

I  encouraged  the  fellow  by  granting  all  he 
desired  ;  and,  as  an  addition,  I  gave  him  the 
savage  which  we  had  taken  prisoner  of  war  to 
be  his  slave,  and  ordered  the  governor  Span- 
iard to  give  him  lus  share  of  eveiything  he 
wanted  with  the  rest 

When  we  came  to  fit  this  man  otit,  my  old 
partner  told  me  there  was  a  certain  very  hon- 
est fellow,  a  Braal  planter  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, who  had  iisllen  into  the  displeasure  of 
the  Church.  "  I  know  not  what  the  matter  is 
with  him,"  says  he,  "  but  on  my  conscienGe  I 
think  he  is  a  heretic  in  his  heart,  and  he  has 
been  obliged  to  conceal  himself  for  fear  of 
the  Inquisition ;  that  he  would  be  very  glad 
of  such  an  opportunity  to  make  his  eso^ 
with  his  wife  and  two  daughters ;  and  if  I 
would  let  them  go  to  the  island,  and  allot 
them  a  plantation,  he  would  give  them  a 
small  stock  to  begin  with  ;  for  the  officers  of 
the  Inquisition  had  seized  all  his  effects  and 
estate,  and  he  had  nothing  left  but  a  little 
household  stuff,  and  two  slaves.  ^  And,' 
adds  he,  "  though  I  hate  his  principles,  yet  I 
would  not  have  him  fidl  into  their  bands ; 
for  he  would  assuredly  be  burnt  aHve  if  he 
did." 

I  granted  this  presently,  and  joined  my 
Englishman  with  them,  and  we  oonoealed  the 
man  and  his  wife  and  daughters  on  board  our 
ship  tiU  the  sloop  put  out  to  go  to  sea,  and 
then,  having  put  all  their  goods  on  board  the 
sloop  some  time  before,  we  put  them  on  board 
the  sloop  after  she  was  got  out  of  the  bay. 

Our  seaman  was  mightily  pleased  with 
this  new  partner;  and  their  stock,  indeed, 
was  much  alike,  rich  in  tools,  inprepai&tions, 
and  a  fiurm,  but  nothing  to  be^  with,  but 
as  above.  However,  they  carried  over  with 
them,  which  was  worth  all  the  rest,  some 
materials  for  planting  sugar-canes,  with  some 
plants  of  canes,  which  he,  I  mean  the  Por- 
tugal man,  understood  very  welL 

Among  the  rest  of  the  supplies  sent  my 
tenants  in  the  island,  I  sent  Uiem  by  their 
sloop  three  milch-cows  and  five  calves,  about 
twenty-two  hogs  among  them,  three  bows  big 
with  pig,  two  mares,  and  a  stone-horae: 

For  my  Spaniards,  according  to  my  prom- 
ise, I  engaged  three  Portugal  women  to  go  ; 
and  recommended  it  to  them  to  many  them 
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and  HR  them  kindly.  I  could  have  proeoied 
XQore  women,  but  I  remembered  that  the 
poor  penecnted  man  had  two  daughters,  and 
there  were  but  five  of  the  Spazdards  that 
wanted ;  the  rest  had  wives  of  their  own, 
diough  in  another  country. 

All  this  cargo  arrived  safe,  and,  as  you 
may  easily  suppose,  very  welcome  to  my  old 
inhabitants,  who  were  now,  with  this  addi- 
tion, between  sixty  and  seventy  people,  be- 
sides little  children  ;'  of  which  there  were  a 
great  many.  I  found  letters  at  London  from 
them  all  l^  the  way  of  Lisbon,  when  1  came 
hack  to  Eng^d  ;  of  which  I  shall  also  take 
some  notice  immediately. 

1  have  now  done  with  my  island,  and  all 
mumer  of  discourse  about  it ;  and  whoever 
reads  tiie  rest  of  my  memorandums  would  do 
▼ell  to  torn  his  thoughts  entirely  from  it, 
and  expect  to  read  of  the  foUies  of  an  old 
man,  not  warned  by  his  own  harms,  much 
lesB  hy  those  of  other  men,  to  beware  of  the 
Kke ;  not  cooled  by  almost  forty  years'  misery 
and  disappointments,  not  satisfied  with  pros- 
perity beyond  expectation,  not  made  cautious 
hy  affliction  and  distress  beyond  imitation. 

I  had  no  more  business  to  go  to  the  East 
Indies  than  a  man  at  full  liberty,  and  having 
committed  no  crime,  has  to  go  to  the  turnkey 
at  Newgate  and  desire  him  to  lock  him  up 
among  tiie  prisoners  there,  and  starve  him. 
Had  I  taken  a  small  vessel  from  England 
and  gone  directly  to  the  island  ;  had  I  loaded 
her,  as  I  did  the  other  vessel,  with  all  the 
neeeaaaries  for  the  plantation  and  for  my  peo- 
ple, taken  a  patent  from  the  governor  here  to 
have  secured  my  property,  in  subjection  only 
to  that  of  England  ;  had  I  carried  over  can- 
non and  ammunition,  servants  and  people,  to 
plant,  and,  taking  possession  of  the  place,  for- 
tified and  strengthened  it  in  the  name  of 
England,  and  increased  it  with  people,  as  I 
might  easily  have  done  ;  had  I  then  settled 
myself  there,  and  sent  the  ship  back  loaded 
with  good  rice,  as  I  might  also  have  done  in 
ttx  months'  time,  and  ordered  my  friends  to 
have  fitted  her  out  again  for  our  supply ; 
—had  I  done  this,  and  stayed  there  myself,  I 
had,  at  least,  acted  like  a  man  of  common 
■ense.  But  I  was  possessed  with  a  wandering 
spirit,  scorned  all  advantages.  I  pleased  my- 
self with  being  the  patron  of  those  people  I 
I  placed  there,  and  doing  for  them  in  a  kind  of 
I   hasg^,  majestic  way,  like  an  old  patriarchal 


monarch ;  providing  for  them  as  if  I  had 
been  fiither  of  the  whole  fiunily,  as  well  as 
of  the  plantation.  But  I  never  so  much  as 
pretended  to  plant  in  the  name  of  any  gov- 
ernment or  nation,  or  to  acknowledge  any 
prince,  or  to  call  my  people  subjects  to  any  one 
nation  more  than  another  ;  nay,  I  never  so 
much  as  gave  the  place  a  name,  but  left  it  as  I 
found  it,  belonging  to  no  man,  and  the  people 
under  no  discipline  or  government  but  my 
own  ;  who,  though  I  had  influence  over  them 
as  father  and  benefactor,  had  no  authority  or 
power  to  act  or  command  one  way  or  other, 
farther  than  voluntary  consent  moved  them 
to  comply.  Yet  even  this,  had  I  stayed  there, 
would  have  done  well  enough.  But  as  I  ram- 
bled from  them,  and  came  there  no  more,  the 
last  letters  I  had  from  any  of  them  were  by  my 
partner's  means,  who  afterwards  sent  another 
sloop  to  the  place,  and  who  sent  me  word 
(though  I  had  not  the  letter  till  five  years 
after  it  was  written)  that  they  went  on  but 
poorly,  were  malcontent  with  their  long  stay 
there ;  that  Will  Atkins  was  dead  ;  that  five 
of  the  Spaniards  were  come  away ;  and  that 
though  they  had  not  been  much  molested  by 
the  savages,  yet  they  had  had  some  skirmishes 
with  them  ;  and  that  they  begged  of  him  to 
write  to  me,  to  think  of  the  promise  I  had 
made  to  fetch  them  away,  that  they  might 
see  their  own  country  again  before  they  died. 

But  I  was  gone  a  wild-goose  chase  indeed, 
and  they  that  will  have  any  more  of  me 
must  be  content  to  follow  me  through  a  new 
variety  of  folUes,  hardships,  and  wild  ad- 
ventures, wherein  the  justice  of  Providence 
may  be  duly  observed,  and  we  may  see  how 
easily  Heaven  can  gorge  us  with  our  own 
desires,  make  the  strongest  of  our  wishes  be 
our  affliction,  and  punish  us  most  severely 
with  those  very  things  which  we  think  it 
would  be  our  utmost  happiness  to  be  allowed 
in. 

Let  no  wise  man  flatter  himself  with  the 
strength  of  his  own  judgntent,  as  if  he  were 
able  to  choose  any  particular  station  of  life 
for  himself.  Man  is  a  short-sighted  creature, 
sees  but  a  very  littie  way  before  him  ;  and 
as  his  passions  are  none  of  his  best  friends, 
so  his  particular  affections  are  generally  his 
worst  counsellora. 

I  say  this  with  respect  to  the  impetuous 
desire  I  had  from  a  youth  to  wander  into  the 
world,  and  how  evident  it  now  was  that  this 
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principle  was  preserved  in  me  for  my  punish* 
ment  How  it  came  on,  the  manner,  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  conclusion  of  it,  it  is 
easy  to  give  you  historically,  and  with  its 
utmost  variety  of  particulars.  But  the  secret 
ends  of  Divine  power,  in  thus  permitting  us 
to  be  hurried  down  the  stream  of  our  own 
desires,  is  only  to  be  understood  of  those 
who  can  listen  to  the  voice  of  Providence, 
and  draw  religious  consequences  from  Ckxi's 
justice  and  their  own  mistakes. 

Be  it  I  had  business,  or  no  business,  away 
I  went  'T  is  no  time  now  to  enlarge  any 
further  upon  the  reason  or  absurdity  of  my 
own  conduct ;  but,  to  come  to  the  history,  I 
was  embarked  for  the  voyage,  and  the  Yoyage 
I  went. 

I  should  only  add  here,  that  my  honest 
and  truly  pious  clergyman  left  me  here.  A 
ship  being  ready  to  go  to  Idsbon,  he  asked 
me  leave  to  go  thither,  being  still,  as  he  ob- 
served, bound  never  to  finish  any  voyage  he 
began.  How  happy  had  it  been  for  me  if  I 
had  gone  with  him  ! 

But  it  was  too  late  now.  All  things 
Heaven  appoints  are  best  Had  I  gone  with 
him  I  had  never  had  so  many  things  to  be 
thankful  for,  and  you  had  never  heard  of  the 
Second  Part  of  the  Travels  and  Adventures 
of  Robinson  Crusoe.  So  I  must  leave  here 
the  fruitless  exclaiming  at  myself^  and  go  on 
with  my  voyage. 

From  the  Brazils  we  mad^  directly  away 
over  the  Atlantic  Sea  to  the  Cape  de  Bon 
Esperance,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope,  and  had  a  tolerable  good  voyage,  our 
course  generally  south-east ;  now  and  then  a 
storm,  and  some  contrary  winds.  But  my 
disasters  at  sea  were  at  an  end.  My  future 
rubs  and  cross  events  were  to  befall  me  on 
shore,  that  it  might  appear  the  land  was  as 
well  prepared  to  be  our  scourge  as  the  sea 
when  Heaven,  who  directs  the  circumstances 
of  things,  pleases  to  appoint  it  to  be  so. 

Our  ship  was  on  a  trading  voyage,  and  had 
a  supercargo  on  board,  who  was  to  direct  all 
her  motions  after  she  arrived  at  the  Cape, 
only  being  limited  to  certain  numbers  of  days 
for  stay,  by  charter*party,  at  the  several  ports 
she  was  to  go  to.  This  was  none  of  my  busi- 
ness, neither  did  I  meddle  with  it  at  all ;  my 
nephew^  the  captain,  and  the  supercargo  ad- 
justing all  those  things  between  them  as 
they  thought  fit 


We  made  no  stay  at  the  Cape  longer  thm 
was  needful  to  take  in  fresh  water,  but  made 
the  best  of  our  way  for  the  coast  of  Coio- 
mandeL  We  were  indeed  informed  that  a 
French  man-of-war  of  fifty  guns,  and  two 
large  merchant-ships,  were  gone  for  the  In- 
dies ;  and  as  I  knew  we  were  at  war  with 
France,  I  had  some  apprehensions  of  them. 
But  they  went  their  way,  and  we  heard  no 
more  of  them. 

I  shall  not  pester  my  account,  or  the 
reader,  with  descriptions  of  places,  jounuds 
of  our  voyages,  variations  cf  the  compasa, 
latitudes,  meridian  distances,  trade-windi, 
situation  of  ports,  and  the  like,  such  as  al- 
most all  the  histories  of  long  navigation  aie 
full  of,  and  makes  the  reading  tiresome 
enough,  and  are  perfectly  unprofitable  to  all 
that  read  it,  except  only  to  thoee  who  are  to 
go  to  those  places  themselves. 

It  is  enough  to  name  the  ports  and  pboes 
which  we  touched  at,  and  what  occurred  to 
us  upon  our  passing  from  one  to  another. 
We  touched  first  at  the  Island  of  Madagascar, 
where,  though  the  people  are  fierce  and 
treacherous,  and,  in  particular,  very  well 
armed  with  lances  and  bows,  which  they  use 
with  inconceivable  dexterity,  yet  we  fared 
very  well  with  them  awhile ;  they  treated 
us  very  civilly,  and  for  some  trifles  which  we 
gave  them,  such  as  knives,  sdssors,  Ac,  thej 
brought  us  eleven  good  fat  bullocks,  mid- 
dling in  size,  but  very  good  in  flesh ;  which 
we  took  in  partly  for  fresh  provisions  for  oar 
present  spending,  and  the  rest  to  salt  for  the 
ship's  use. 

We  were  obliged  to  stay  here  some  time 
after  we  had  furnished  ourselves  with  pro- 
visions ;  and  I,  that  was  always  too  curious 
to  look  into  every  nook  of  the  world  wher- 
ever I  came,  was  for  going  on  shore  as  often 
as  I  could.  It  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island  that  we  went  on  shore  one  evening ; 
and  the  people,  who,  by  the  way,  are  veiy 
numerous,  came  thronging  about  us,  and 
stood  gazing  at  us  at  a  distance.  But  as  we 
had  traded  freely  with  them,  and  had  been 
kindly  used,  we  thought  ourselves  in  no  dan- 
ger. But  when  we  saw  the  people,  we  cut 
three  boughs  out  of  a  tree,  and  stuck  them 
up  at  a  distance  from  us  ;  which,  it  seems,  is 
a  mark  in  the  country,  not  only  of  truce  and 
friendship,  but,  when  it  is  accepted,  the  other 
side  set  up.  three  poles  or  boughs,  which  ii  a 
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fligul  that  thej  accept  the  trace  too.  Bat 
then  this  is  a  known  condition  of  the  trace, 
that  jon  are  not  to  paas  between  their  three 
poles  towards  them,  nor  they  to  come  past 
your  three  poles  or  boughs  towards  you  ;  so 
that  yon  are  perfectly  secnre  within  the  three 
poles,  and  all  the  space  between  your  poles 
and  theirs  is  allowed,  like  a  market,  for  free 
Gonvene,  traffic,  and  commerce.  When  you 
go  there,  you  most  not  cany  your  weapons 
with  you  ;  and  if  they  come  into  that  space, 
tfaeystick  up  their  javelins  and  lances  all  at 
the  first  poles,  and  comiB  on  unarmed ;  but 
if  any  violence  is  offered  them,  and  the  trace 
thereby  broken,  away  they  ran  to  the  poles 
and  lay  hold  of  their  weapons,  and  then  the 
tnice  is  at  an  end. 

It  hiqppened  one  evening,  when  we  went 
on  shore,  that  a  greater  number  of  their 

I  people  came  down  than  usual ;  but  all  was 
Teiy  friendly  and  civil,  and  they  brought  in 
several  kinds  of  provisions,  for  which  we 
satisfied  them  with  such  toys  as  we  had. 
Their  women  also  brought  us  milk  and  roots, 
and  several  things  very  acceptable  to  us ; 
and  all  was  quiet.  And  we  made  us  a  little 
tent,  or  hut,  of  some  boughs  of  trees,  and 
lay  on  ahore  all  night 

I  knew  not  what  was  the  occasion,  but  I 
was  not  80  well  satisfied  to  lie  on  shore  as 
the  rest ;  and  the  boat  lying  at  an  anchor, 
about  a  stone-cast  from  the  land,  with  two 
men  in  her  to  take  care  of  her,  I  made  one 
of  them  come  on  shore,  and  getting  some 
boughs  of  trees  to  cover  us  also  in  the  boat, 
I  spread  the  sail  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
and  lay  under  the  cover  of  the  branches  of 
trees  aJl  night  in  the  boat. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we 
heard  one  of  our  men  make  a  terrible  noise 
on  the  shore,  calling  out  for  God's  sake  to 
brmg  the  boat  in,  and  come  and  help  them, 
for  they  were  all  like  to  be  murdered.  At 
the  same  time  I  heard  the  firing  of  five  mus- 
kets, which  was  the  number  of  the  guns  they 
had,  and  that  three  times  over  ;  for  it  seems 
the  natives  here  were  not  so  easily  frighted 

j  with  guns  as  the  savages  were  in  America, 
where  I  had  to  do  with  theuL 

All  this  while  I  knew  not  what  was  the 
Blatter ;  but  rousing  immediately  from  sleep 
#ith  the  noise,  I  caused  the  boat  to  be  thrust 
iDf  and  resolved,  with  three  fusils  we  had  on 
board,  to  land  and  assist  our  men. 
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We  got  the  boat  soon  to  the  shore.  But 
our  men  were  in  too  much  haste ;  for,  being 
come  to  the  shore,  they  plunged  into  the 
water  to  get  to  the  boat  with  Jl  the  expedi- 
tion they  could,  being  pursued  by  between 
three  and  four  hundred  men.  Our  men  were 
but  nine  in  all,  and  only  five  of  them  had 
fusils  with  them ;  the  rest  had,  indeed,  pistoLi 
and  swords,  but  they  were  of  small  use  to 
theuL 

We  took  up  seven  of  our  men,  and  with 
difficulty  enough  too,  three  of  them  being 
very  ill  wounded.  And  that  which  was  still 
worse  was,  that  while  we  stood  in  the  boat 
to  take  our  men  in,  we  were  in  as  much 
danger  as  they  were  in  on  shore ;  for  they 
poured  their  arrows  in  upon  us  so  thick, 
that  we  were  fain  to  barricade  the  side  of 
the  boat  up  with  the  benches,  and  two  or 
three  loose  boards,  which,  to  our  great  satis- 
faction, we  had  by  mere  accident  or  provi- 
dence in  the  boat 

And  yet,  had  it  been  daylight,  they  isre, 
it  seems,  such  exact  marksmen,  that  if  they 
could  have  seen  but  the  least  part  of  any 
of  us,  they  would  have  been  sure  of  us. 
We  had,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  a  little 
sight  of  them,  as  they  stood  pelting  us  from 
the  shore  with  darts  and  arrows  ;  and  having 
got  ready  our  fire-arms,  we  gave  them  a  vol- 
ley, and  we  could  hear  by  the  cries  of  some 
of  them  that  we  had  wounded  severaL  How- 
ever, they  stood  thus  in  battle  array  on  the 
shore  till  break  of  day ;  which,  we  suppose, 
was  that  they  might  see  the  better  to  take 
their  aim  at  us. 

In  this  condition  we  lay,  and  could  not 
tell  how  to  weigh  our  anchor  or  set  up  our 
sail,  because  we  must  needs  stand  up  in  the 
boat,  and  they  were  as  sure  to  hit  us  as  we 
were  to  hit  a  bird  in  a  tree  with  small  shot 
We  made  signals  of  distress  to  the  ship, 
and,  though  we  rode  a  league  off,  yet  my 
nephew,  the  captain,  hearing  our  firing,  and 
by  glasses  perceiving  th^  posture  we  lay  in, 
and  that  we  fired  towards  the  shore,  pretty 
well  understood  us ;  and  weighing  anchor 
with  all  speed,  he  stood  as  near  the  shore  as 
he  durst  with  the  ship,  and  then  sent  anoth- 
er boat  with  ten  hands  in  her  to  assist  us. 
But  we  called  to  them  not  to  come  too  near, 
telling  them  what  condition  we  were  in. 
However,  they  stood  in  nearer  to  us ;  and 
one  of  the  men  takiog  the  end  of  a  tow- 
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line  in  his  hand,  and  keq>ing  our  boat  be- 
tween him  and  the  enemy,  so  that  they  could 
not  perfectly  see  him,  swam  on  board  us, 
and  made  &st  the  line  to  the  boat ;  upon 
which  we  slipped  our  little  cable,  and  leav- 
ing our  anchor  behind,  they  towed  us  out 
of  reach  of  the  arrows,  we  all  the  while 
lying  close  behind  the  baxiicado  we  had 
made. 

As  soon  as  we  were  got  from  between  the 
ship  and  the  shore,  that  she  could  lay  her 
side  to  the  shore,  she  ran  along  just  by  them, 
and  we  poured  in  a  broadside  among  them, 
loaded  with  pieces  of  iron  and  lead,  small 
bullets,  and  such  stuf^  besides  the  great 
shot ;  which  made  a  terrible  havoc  amongst 
them. 

When  we  were  got  on  board  and  out  of 
danger,  we  had  time  to  examine  into  the 
occasion  of  this  fray.  And,  indeed,  our 
supercargo,  who  had  been  often  in  those 
parts,  put  me  upon  it;  for,  he  said,  he 
was  sure  the  inhabitants  would  not  have 
touched  us  after  we  had  made  a  truce,  if  we 
had  not  done  something  to  provoke  them  to 
it  At  length  it  came  out ;  namely,  that  an 
old  woman,  who  had  come  to  sell  us  some 
milk,  had  brought  it  within  our  poles,  with 
a  young  woman  with  her,  who  also  brought 
some  roots  or  herbs ;  and  while  the  old 
woman  (whether  she  was  mother  to  the 
young  woman  or  no  they  could  not  tell) 
was  selling  us  the  milk,  one  of  our  men 
offered  some  rudeness  to  the  wench  that 
was  with  her,  at  which  the  old  woman 
made  a  great  noise.  However,  the  seaman 
would  not  quit  his  prize,  but  carried  her 
out  of  the  old  woman's  sight  among  the 
trees,  it  being  almost  dark.  The  old  woman 
went  away  i/^thout  her,  and,  as  we  suppose, 
made  an  outcry  among  the  people  she  came 
from,  who,  upon  notice,  raised  this  great 
army  upon  us  in  three  or  four  hours ;  and 
it  was  great  odds  but  we  had  been  all  de- 
stroyed. 

(hie  of  our  men  was  killed  with  a  lance 
thrown  at  him!  just  at  the  beginning  of  the 
attack,  as  he  sallied  out  of  the  tent  they 
had  made.  The  rest  came  off  free,  all  but 
the  fellow  who  was  the  occasion  of  all  the 
mischief,  who  paid  dear  enough  for  his  black 
mistress ;  for  we  could  not  hear  what  be- 
came of  him  a  great  while.  We  lay  upon 
the  shore  two  days  afier^  though  the  wind 


presented,  and  made  signals  for  him ;  made 
our  boat  sail  up  shore  and  down  shore  tev- 
eial  leagues,  but  in  vain.  So  we  were 
obliged  to  give  him  over ;  and  if  he  alcxie 
had  suffered  for  it,  the  lose  had  been  the 
leas. 

I  could  not  satisfy  myself^  however,  wi&- 
out  venturing  on  shore  once  more,  to  try  if 
I  could  learn  anything  of  him  or  them.  It 
was  the  third  night  after  the  action,  HuA  1 
had  a  great  mind  to  learn,  if  I  could  by  any 
means,  what  mischief  we  had  done,  and  how 
the  game  stood  on  the  Tndiaufl^  side.  I  was 
careful  to  do  it  in  the  dark,  lest  we  ahould 
be  attacked  again ;  but  I  ought  indeed  to 
have  been  sure  that  the  men  I  went  widi 
had  been  under  my  command  before  I  en- 
gaged in  a  thing  so  hazardous  and  mischiev- 
ous as  I  was  brought  into  by  it  without  my 
knowledge  or  design. 

We  took  twenty  stout  fellows  with  ns  as 
any  in  the  ship,  besides  the  supercargo  and 
myself,  and  we  landed  two  hours  hdcae  mid- 
night at  the  same  place  where  the  Indians 
stood  drawn  up  the  evening  before.  I  landed 
here  because  my  design,  as  I  have  said,  was 
chiefly  to  see  if  they  had  quitted  the  field, 
and  if  they  had  left  any  marks  behind  them 
of  the  mischief  we  had  done  them.  And  I 
thought  if  we  could  suiprise  one  or  two 
of  them,  perhaps  we  might  get  our  man 
again  by  way  of  exchange. 

We  landed  without  any  noise,  and  divided 
our  men  into  two  bodies,  whereof  the  boat- 
swain commanded  one  and  I  the  other.  We 
neither  saw  nor  heard  anybody  stir  when  we 
landed,  and  we  marched  up  one  body  at  a 
distance  from  the  other  to  the  place ;  but  at 
first  could  see  nothing,  it  being  very  daik, 
tiU,  by  and  by,  our  boatswain,  that  led  the 
first  party,  stumbled,  and  fell  over  a  dead 
body.  This  made  them  halt  aidiile,  for 
knowing  by  the  drcumstanoe  that  they  were 
at  the  place  where  the  Indians  had  stood, 
they  waited  for  my  coming  up.  Here  we 
concluded  to  halt  till  the  moon  began  to 
rise,  which  we  knew  would  be  in  leas  than 
an  hour,  when  we  could  easily  diM»m  the 
havoc  we  had  made  among  them.  We  told 
two  -  and  -  thirty  bodies  upon  the  ground, 
whereof  two  were  not  quite  dead.  Some 
had  an  arm,  and  some  a  leg  shot  oSi,  and 
one  Ids  head  ;  those  that  were  wounded,  we 
supposed,  they  had  earned  away. 
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Wlien  we  had  nuide,  as  I  thought^  a  full 
disoovety  of  all  we  cotdd  come  at  the  knowl- 
edge o^  I  was  lesolyed  for  going  on  board  ; 
hot  the  boatswain  and  his  party  sent  me 
word  that  they  were  resolved  to  make  a 
visit  to  the  Indian  town,  where  thesie  dogs, 
as  they  sailed  them,  dwelt,  and  asked  me 
to  go  along  with  them ;  and  if  they  could 
find  them,  as  stiU  they  iancied  they  should, 
they  did  not  doubt  getting  a  good  booty,  and 
it  might  be  they  might  find  Thomas  Jeffery 
there :  that  was  the  man's  name  we  had  lost 

Had  they  sent  to  ask  my  leave  to  go,  I 
knew  well  enough  what  answer  to  have  given 
them ;  ibr  I  would  have  commanded  them  in- 
stsntly  on  board,  knowing  it  was  not  a  hazard 
fit  for  us  to  run,  who  had  a  ship  and  ship- 
loading  in  oar  charge,  and  a  voyage  to  make, 
vhieh  depended  very  much  upon  the  lives 
of  the  men ;  but  as  they  sent  me  word  they 
vere  resolved  to  go,  and  only  asked  me  and 
my  company  to  go  along  witib  them,  I  posi- 
tively refused  it,  and  rose  up,  for  I  was 
sttthig  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  go  to  the 
boat  One  or  two  of  the  men  began  to  im- 
poitone  me  to  go,  and  when  I  refused  posi- 
tively, b^an  to  grumble,  and  say  they  were 
not  under  my  conmiand,  and  they  would  go. 
''Come,  Jack,"  says  one  of  the  men,  ''will 
jm  go  with  me  ?  1 11  go  for  one."  Jack 
flsid  he  would,  and  anotiier  followed,  and 
then  another  ;  and,  in  a  word,  they  all  left 
me  but  one,  whom  I  persuaded  to  stay,  and 
a  boy  left  in  the  boat  So  the  supercargo 
and  I,  with  the  third  man,  went  back  to  the 
boat,  where  we  told  them  we  would  stay  for 
them,  and  take  care  to  take  in  as  many  of 
tfaem  as  should  be  left  ;  for  I  told  than  it 
was  a  mad  thing  they  were  going  about,  and 
suppoaed  most  of  them  would  run  the  fiate 
oC  'Hiomas  Jeffery. 

They  told  me,  like  seamen,  they'd  war- 
lant  it  they  would  come  off  again,  and  they 
would  take  care,  &c  So  away  they  went 
I  entreated  them  to  consider  the  ship  and 
voyige;  that  their  lives  were  not  their 
own,  and  that  they  were  intrusted  with  the 
voyage  in  some  measure ;  that  if  they  mis- 
carried, the  ship  might  be  lost  for  want  of 
their  help,  and  that  they  could  not  answer 
it  to  Qod  or  man.  I  said  a  great  deal  more 
to  them  on  that  head,  but  I  might  as  well 
ba^  talked  to  the  mainmast  of  the  ship  ; 
they  were  mad  upon  their  journey,  only 


they  gave  me  good  words,  and  begged  I 
would  not  be  angry ;  that  they  would  be 
very  cautions,  and  tiiey  did  not  doubt  but 
they  would  be  back  again  in  about  an  hour 
at  fieorthest ;  for  the  Indian  town,  they  said, 
was  not  above  half  a  nule  off,  though  they 
found  it  above  two  miles  before  t^ey  got 
to  it 

Well,  they  all  went  away  as  above ;  and 
though  the  attempt  was  desperate,  and  such 
as  none  but  madmen  would  have  gone 
about,  yet,  to  give  them  their  due,  they 
went  about  it  as  warily  as  boldly.  They 
were  gallantly  armed,  that 's  true  ;  for  they 
had  every  man  a  fusil  or  musket,  a  bayonet, 
and  every  man  a  pistol ;  some  of  them  had 
broad  cutlasses,  some  of  them  hangers,  and 
the  boatswain  and  two  more  had  pole-axes  ; 
besides  all  which,  they  had  among  them 
thirteen  hand-grenadoes.  Bolder  fellows, 
and  better  provided,  never  went  about  any 
wicked  work  in  the  world. 

When  they  went  out  their  chief  design 
was  plunder,  and  they  were  in  mighty  hopes 
of  finding  gold  there ;  but  a  circumstance 
which  none  of  them  were  aware  of  set  them 
on  fire  with  revenge,  and  made  devils  of  them 
all.  When  they  came  to  the  few  Indian 
houses  which  they  thought  had  been  the 
town,  which  was  not  above  half  a  mile  off, 
they  were  under  a  great  disappointment ;  for 
there  were  not  above  twelve  oi^  thirteen 
houses,  and  where  the  town  was,  or  how 
big,  they  knew  not  They  consnited,  there- 
fore, what  to  do,  and  were  some  time  before 
they  could  resolve ;  for  if  they  fell  upon 
these,  they  must  cut  all  their  throats,  and  it 
was  ten  to  one  but  some  of  them  might  es- 
cape, it  being  in  the  night,  though  the  moon 
was  up ;  and  if  one  escaped,  he  would  run 
away,  and  raise  all  the  town,  so  they  should 
have  a  whole  army  upon  them.  Again,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  they  went  away  and  left 
those  untouched  (for  the  people  were  all 
asleep),  they  could  not  tell  which  way  to 
look  for  the  town. 

However,  the  last  was  the  best  advice  ;  so 
they  resolved  to  leave  them,  and  look  for  the 
town  as  well  as  they  could.  They  went  on 
a  little  way,  and  found  a  cow  tied  to  a  tree. 
This,  they  presently  concluded,  would  be  a 
good  guide  to  them,  for  they  said  the  cow 
certainly  belonged  to  the  town  before  them 
or  the  town  behind  them ;  and,  if  they  un- 
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tied  her,  they  should  see  which  way  she  went : 
if  she  went  back,  they  had  nothing  to  say  to 
her,  but  if  she  went  forward,  they  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  follow  her.  So  they  cut  the 
cord,  which  was  made  of  twisted  flags,  and 
the  cow  went  on  before  them.  In  a  word, 
the  cow  led  them  directly  to  the  town,  which, 
as  they  report,  consisted  of  above  two  hun- 
dred houses  or  huts,  and  in  some  of  these 
they  found  several  families  living  together. 

Here  they  found  all  m  silence  as  profound- 
ly secure  as  sleep  and  a  country  that  had 
never  seen  an  enemy  of  that  kind  could 
make  them ;  and,  first,  they  called  another 
council,  to  consider  what  tiiey  had  to  do  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  they  resolved  to  divide  them- 
selves into  three  bodies,  and  to  set  three 
houses  on  fire  in  three  parts  of  the  town,  and, 
as  the  men  came  out,  to  seize  them  and  bind 
them  (if  any  resisted,  they  need  not  be  asked 
what  to  do  then),  and  so  to  search  the  rest 
of  the  houses  for  plunder ;  but  they  resolved 
to  march  silently  first  through  the  town,  and 
see  what  dimensions  it  was  o^  and  if  they 
might  venture  upon  it  or  no. 

They  did  so,  and  desperately  resolved  that 
they  would  venture  upon  them ;  but  while 
they  were  animating  one  anolher  to  the  work, 
three  of  them,  that  were  a  little  before  the 
rest,  called  out  aloud  to  them,  and  told  them 
they  had  found  Thomas  Jeffeiy.  They  all 
ran  up  to  the  place,  and  so  it  was  indeed ; 
for  there  they  found  the  poor  fellow  hung  up 
naked  by  one  arm,  and  his  throat  cut.  There 
was  an  Indian  house  just  by  the  tree,  where 
they  found  sixteen  or  seventeen  of  the  prin- 
cipal Indiana  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  fray  with  us  before,  and  two  or  three  of 
them  wounded  with  our  shot ;  and  our  men 
found  they  were  awake,  and  talking  one  to 
another  in  that  house,  but  knew  not  their 
number. 

The  sight  of  their  poor  mangled  comrade  so 
enraged  them,  as  before,  that  they  swore  to  one 
another  they  would  be  revenged,  and  that  not 
an  Indian  who  came  into  their  hands  should 
have  quarter  ;  and  to  work  they  went  imme- 
diately, and  yet  not  so  madly  as  by  the  rage 
and  fuiy  they  were  in  might  be  expected. 
Their  first  care  was  to  get  something  that 
would  soon  take  fire,  but,  after  a  little  search, 
they  found  that  would  be  to  no  purpose ; 
for  most  of  the  houses  were  low,  and  thatched 
with  flags  or  rushes,  of  which  the  country  is 


folL  So  they  presently  made  some  wild-fire, 
as  we  call  it,  by  wetting  a  little  powder  in 
the  palms  of  their  hands,  and  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  they  set  the  town  on  fire  in  four  or 
five  places,  and  particularly  that  house  where 
the  Indians  were  not  gone  to  bed«  As  soon 
as  the  fire  b^;an  to  blaze,  the  poor  frighted 
creatures  b^;an  to  rush  out  to  save  their 
lives,  but  met  with  their  fate  in  the  attempt, 
and  especially  at  the  door,  where  they  drove 
them  back,  the  boatswain  himself  killing  one 
or  two  with  his  pole-axe.  The  house  being 
laige,  and  many  in  it,  he  did  not  care  to  go 
in,  but  called  for  a  hand-grenado^  and  threw 
it  among  them,  which  at  first  frightened 
them,  but,  when  it  burst,  made  such  bavoe 
among  them  that  they  cried  out  in  a  hideous 
manner. 

In  short,  most  of  the  Indians  who  were  in 
the  open  part  of  the  house  were  killed  or 
hurt  with  the  grenado,  except  two  or  three 
more  who  pressed  to  the  door,  which  the 
boatswain  and  two  more  kept  with  tlietr 
bayonets  in  the  muzzles  of  their  piecei^  and 
despatched  all  who  came  that  way.  Bat 
there  was  another  apartment  in  the  houae, 
where  the  prince  or  king,  or  whatever  he 
was,  and  several  others  were  ;  and  these  they 
kept  in  till  the  house,  which  was  by  this 
time  all  of  a  light  flame,  fell  in  upon  them, 
and  they  were  smothered  or  burned  togeth^. 

All  this  while  they  fired  not  a  gun,  be- 
cause they  would  not  waken  the  people  faster 
than  they  could  master  them ;  but  the  fire 
began  to  waken  them  fast  enough,  and  our 
fellows  were  glad  to  keep  a  Uttle  together  in 
bodies,  for  the  fire  grew  so  raging,  all  the 
houses  being  made  of  light  combustible  stuff, 
that  they  could  hardly  bear  the  street  be- 
tween them,  and  their  business  was  to  follow 
the  fire  for  the  surer  executioiL  As  fast  as 
the  fire  either  forced  the  people  out  of  those 
houses  which  were  burning,  or  frightened 
them  out  of  others,  our  people  were  ready  at 
their  doors  to  knock  them  on  the  head,  still 
calling  and  hallooing  to  one  another  to 
member  Thomas  Jeffery. 

While  this  was  doing,  I  must  confess  I 
very  uneasy,  and  especially  when  I  saw  the 
flames  of  the  town,  which,  it  being  night, 
seemed  to  be  just  by  me. 

My  nephew,  the  captain,  who  was  ronaed 
by  his  men  too,  seeing  such  a  fire,  was  very- 
uneasy,  not  knowing  what  the  matter  was^  or 
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what  danger  I  was  in  ;  especially  hearing  the 
guns  too,  for  by  this  time  they  began  to  use 
tiieir  fiie-arma.  A  thousand  thoughts  op- 
piesaed  his  mind  concerning  me  and  the 
supercargo,  what  should  become  of  us  ;  and, 
at  last,  though  he  could  ill  spare  any  more 
men,  yet,  not  knowing  what  exigence  we 
might  be  in,  he  takes  another  boat,  and,  with 
thirteen  men  and  himself,  came  on  shore 
to  me. 

He  was  surprised  to  see  me  and  the  super- 
caigo  in  the  boat  with  no  more  than  two 
men  ;  and,  though  he  was  glad  that  we  were 
well,  yet  he  was  in  the  same  impatience  with 
us  to  know  what  was  doing,  for  the  noise 
continued,  and  the  flame  increased.  In  short, 
it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  for  any  men 
in  the  world  to  restrain  their  curiosity  to 
know  what  had  happened,  or  their  concern 
for  the  safety  of  the  men.  In  a  word,  the 
captain  told  me  he  would  go  and  help  his 
men,  let  what  would  come.  I  argued  with 
him,  as  I  did  before  with  the  men,  the  safety 
of  the  ship,  the  danger  of  the  voyage,  the  in- 
terest of  the  owners  and  merchants,  &c.,  and 
told  him  I  would  go  and  the  two  men,  and 
only  see  if  we  could  at  a  distance  learn  what 
was  like  to  be  the  event,  and  come  back  and 
tell  him. 

It  was  all  one  to  talk  to  my  nephew,  as  it 
was  to  talk  to  the  rest  before  ;  he  would  go, 
he  said,  and  he  only  wished  he  had  left  but 
ten  men  in  the  ship,  for  he  could  not  think 
of  having  his  men  lost  for  want  of  help  ;  he 
had  rather  lose  the  ship,  the  voyage,  and  his 
life  and  all ;  and  awav  went  he. 

In  a  word,  I  was  no  more  able  to  stay  be- 
hind now  than  I  was  to  persuade  them  not 
to  go  ;  so,  in  short,  the  captain  ordered  two 
men  to  row  back  to  the  pinnace,  and  fetch 
twelve  men  more,  leaving  the  long-boat  at  an 
anchor,  and  that,  when  they  came  back,  six 
men  should  keep  the  two  boats,  and  six  more 
come  after  us,  so  that  he  left  only  sixteen 
men  in  the  ship  ;  for  the  whole  ship's  com- 
pany consisted  of  sixty-five  men,  whereof 
two  were  lost  in  the  last  quarrel,  which 
brought  this  mischief  on. 

Being  now  on  the  march,  you  may  be  sure 
we  felt  little  of  the  ground  we  trod  on  ;  and, 
being  guided  by  the  fire,  we  kept  no  path, 
but  went  directly  to  the  place  of  the  fliune. 
If  the  noise  of  the  guns  was  surprising  to  us 
before,  the  cries  of  the  poor  people  were  now 


of  quite  another  nature,  and  filled  us  with 
honor.  I  must  confess  I  never  was  at  the 
sacking  a  city,  or  at  the  taking  a  town  by 
storm.  I  had  heard  of  Oliver  Cromwell  tak- 
ing Drogheda,  in  Ireland,  and  killing  man, 
woman,  and  child  ;  and  I  had  read  of  Count 
Tilly  sacking  the  city  of  Magdeburg,  and 
cutting  the  throats  of  twenty-two  thousand  of 
both  sexes.  But  I  never  had  an  idea  of  the 
thing  itself  before,  nor  is  it  possible  to  de- 
scribe it  or  the  horror  which  was  upon  our 
minds  at  hearing  it 

However,  we  went  on,  and  at  length  came 
to  the  town,  though  there  was  no  entering 
the  streets  of  it  for  the  fire.  The  first  object 
we  met  with  was  the  ruins  of  a  hut  or  house, 
or  rather  the  ashes  of  it,  for  the  house  was 
consumed ;  and  just  before  it,  plain  now  to 
be  seen  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  lay  four  men 
and  three  women  killed,  and,  as  we  thought, 
one  or  two  more  lay  in  the  heap  among  the 
fire.  In  short,  there  were  such  instances  of 
a  rage  altogether  barbarous,  and  of  a  fury 
something  beyond  what  was  human,  that  we 
thought  it  impossible  our  men  could  be  guilty 
of  it,  or,  if  ikej  were  the  authors  of  it,  we 
thought  they  ought  to  be  every  one  of  them 
put  to  the  worst  of  deaths.  But  this  was  not 
alL  We  saw  the  fire  increased  forward,  and 
the  cry  went  on  just  as  the  fiire  went  on ;  so 
that  we  were  in  the  utmost  confusion.  We 
advanced  a  little  way  ffffther,  and  behold,  to 
our  astonishment,  three  women,  naked  and 
crying  in  a  most  dreadful  manner,  came  fly- 
ing, as  if  they  had  indeed  had  wings,  and 
after  them  sixteen  or  seventeen  men,  natives, 
in  the  same  terror  and  consternation,  with 
three  of  our  English  butchers,  for  I  can  call 
them  no  better,  in  their  rear ;  who,  when  they 
could  not  overtake  them,  fired  in  among 
them,  and  one  that  was  killed  by  their  shot 
fell  down  in  our  sight.  When  the  rest  saw 
us,  believing  us  to  be  their  enemies,  and  that 
we  would  murder  them  as  well  as  those  that 
pursued  them,  they  set  up  a  most  dreadful 
shriek,  especially  the  women ;  and  two  of 
them  fell  down,  as  if  already  dead  with  the 
Mght 

My  very  soul  shrank  within  me,  and  my 
blood  ran  chill  in  my  veins,  when  I  saw 
this ;  and  I  believe,  had  the  three  English 
sailors  that  pursued  them  come  on,  I  had 
made  our  men  kill  them  alL  However,  we 
took  some  ways  to  let  the  poor  flying  crea- 
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tares  know  that  we  would  not  hurt  them, 
and  immediately  they  came  up  to  us,  and 
kneeling  down,  with  their  hands  lifted  up, 
made  piteous  lamentation  to  us  to  save  them, 
which  we  let  them  know  we  would  ;  where- 
upon they  crept  all  together  in  a  huddle 
close  behind  us,  as  for  protection.  I  left  my 
men  drawn  up  together,  and  charged  them 
to  hurt  nobody,  but  if  possible  to  get  at  some 
of  our  people,  and  see  what  devil  it  was  pos- 
sessed them,  and  what  they  intended  to  do  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  to  commahd  them  off,  assur- 
ing them  that,  if  they  stayed  till  daylight, 
they  would  have  an  hundred  thousand  men 
about  their  ears.  I  say  I  left  them  and  went 
among  those  flying  people,  taking  only  two 
of  our  men  with  me  ;  and  there  was  indeed 
a  piteous  spectacle  among  them.  Some  of 
them  had  their  feet  terribly  burned  with 
trampling  and  running  through  the  fire, 
others  their  hands  burned.  One  of  the 
women  had  &llen  down  in  the  fire,  and 
was  very  much  burned  before  she  could  get 
out  again ;  and  two  or  three  of  the  men  had 
cuts  in  their  backs  and  thighs  from  our  men 
pursuing  ;  and  another  was  shot  through  the 
body,  and  died  while  I  was  there. 

I  would  fain  have  learned  what  the  occa- 
sion of  all  this  was  ;  but  I  could  not  under- 
stand one  word  they  said,  though  by  signs  I 
perceived  that  some  of  them  knew  not  what 
was  the  occasion  themselves.  I  was  so  terri- 
fied in  my  thoughts  at  this  outrageous  attempt, 
that  I  could  not  stay  there,  but  went  back 
to  my  own  men,  and  resolved  to  go  into  the 
middle  of  the  town  through  the  fire,  or  what- 
ever might  be  in  the  way,  and  put  an  end  to 
it,  cost  what  it  would.  Accordingly,  as  soon 
as  I  came  back  to  my  men  I  told  them  my 
resolution,  and  commanded  them  to  follow 
me  ;  when  in  the  very  moment  came  four 
of  our  men,  with  the  boatswain  at  their 
head,  roving  over  the  heaps  of  bodies  they 
had  killed,  all  covered  with  blood  and  dust, 
as  if  they  wanted  more  people  to  massacre, 
when  our  men  hallooed  to  them  as  loud  as 
tiiey  could  halloo  ;  and  with  much  ado  one 
of  Uiem  made  them  hear,  so  that  they  knew 
who  we  were,  and  came  up  to  us. 

As  soon  as  the  boatswain  saw  us,  he  set  up 
a  halloo  like  a  shout  of  triumph,  for,  as  he 
thought,  more  help  having  come  ;  and  with- 
out bearing  to  hear  me,  ^  Captain,"  says  he, 
'<  noble  captain,  I  am  glad  you  are  come.   We 


have  not  half  done  yet,  viEanous  hell-hound 
dogs  !  1 11  kill  as  many  of  them  as  poor  Tom 
has  hairs  upon  his  head.  We  have  sworn  to 
spare  none  of  them  ;  well  root  out  the  vexy 
nation  of  them  from  the  earth.''  And  thus 
he  ran  on,  out  of  breath  too  with  action,  and 
would  not  give  us  leave  to  speak  a  word. 

At  last,  raising  my  voice  that  I  mi^t 
silence  him  a  little,  "  Barbarous  dog,"  said  I, 
"  what  are  you  doing  ?  I  won't  have  one 
creature  touched  more,  upon  pain  of  death. 
I  charge  you,  upon  your  life,  to  stop  your 
hands,  and  stand  still  here,  or  you  are  a  dead 
man  this  minute." 

"  Why,  sir,"  says  he,  *^  do  you  know  what 
you  do,  or  what  they  have  done  ?  If  you 
want  a  reason  for  what  we  have  done,  come 
hither."  And  with  that  he  showed  me  the 
poor  fellow  hanging  with  his  throat  cut. 

I  confess  I  was  urged  then  myself  and 
at  another  time  would  have  been  forward 
enough  ;  but  I  thought  they  had  carried 
their  rage  too  fiur,  and  I  thought  of  JaooVs 
words  to  his  sons  Simeon  and  Levi,  **  Cursed 
be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce  ;  and  their 
wrath,  for  it  was  crueL"  But  I  had  now  a 
new  task  upon  my  hands  ;  for  when  the  men 
I  carried  with  me  saw  the  sight,  as  I  had 
done,  I  had  as  much  to  do  to  restrain  them 
as  I  should  have  had  with  the  other.  Nay, 
my  nephew  himself  fell  in  with  them,  and 
told  me  in  their  hearing  that  he  was  only 
concerned  for  fear  of  the  men  being  over- 
powered ;  for,  as  for  the  people,  he  thought 
not  one  of  them  ought  to  live,  for  they  had 
all  glutted  themselves  with  the  murder  of 
the  poor  man,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  used 
like  murderers.  Upon  these  words,  away 
ran  eight  of  my  men,  with  the  boatswain 
and  his  crew,  to  complete  their  bloody  work  ; 
and  I,  seeing  it  quite  out  of  my  power  to 
restrain  them,  came  away  pensive  and  sad, 
for  I  could  not  bear  the  sight,  much  leas  the 
horrible  noise  and  cries  of  the  poor  wretches 
that  fell  into  their  hands. 

I  got  nobody  to  come  back  with  me  but 
the  supercargo  and  two  men ;  and  with  these 
I  walked  back  to  the  boats.  It  was  a  very 
great  piece  of  folly  in  me,  I  confess,  to  ven- 
ture back,  as  it  were,  alone  ;  for  as  it  began 
now  to  be  almost  day,  and  the  ahum  had 
run  over  the  countiy,  there  stood  above 
forty  men,  armed  witii  lances  and  bows,  at 
the  little  place  where  the  twdve  or  thirteen 
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houses  stood  mentioned  before.  Bat  by  acci- 
dent I  missed  the  pbice,  and  came  diiecdy  to 
the  seaside  ;  and  by  the  time  I  got  to  the 
seaside  it  was  ^bioad  day.  Immediately  I 
took  the  pinnace  and  went  aboard,  and  sent 
her  back  to  assist  the  men  in  what  might 
happen. 

I  observed  about  the  time  that  I  came  to 
the  boat-side  that  the  fire  was  pretty  well 
out  and  the  noise  abated  ;  but  in  about  half 
an  hour  after  I  got  on  board  I  heard  a  volley 
of  our  men's  fire-arms,  and  saw  a  great  smoke. 
This,  as  I  understood  afterwards,  was  our  men 
fkdling  upon  the  men  who,  as  I  said,  stood  at 
the  few  houses  on  the  way  ;  of  whom  they 
killed  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  set  all  those 
houses  on  fire,  but  did  not  meddle  with  the 
women  or  children. 

By  the  time  the  men  got  to  the  shore 
again  with  the  pinnace,  our  men  began  to 
appear.  They  came  dropping  in,  some  and 
some  ;  not  in  two  bodies,  and  in  form,  as 
they  went,  but  all  in  heaps,  straggling  here 
and  there  in  such  a  manner  that  a  small 
force  of  resolute  men  might  have  cut  them 
allofT. 

But  the  dread  of  them  was  upon  the  whole 
countiy  ;  and  the  men  were  amazed  and  sur- 
prised, and  so  frightened,  that  I  believe  a 
hundred  of  them  would  have  fled  at  the 
sight  of  but  five  of  our  men.  Nor  in  all 
this  terrible  action  was  there  a  man  who 
made  any  considerable  defence.  They  were 
so  surprised  between  the  terror  of  the  fire 
and  the  sudden  attack  of  our  men  in  the 
dark,  that  they  knew  not  which  way  to  turn 
themselves ;  for  if  they  fled  one  way,  they 
were  met  by  one  party  ;  if  back  again,  by 
another ;  so  that  they  were  everywhere 
knocked  down.  Nor  did  any  of  our  men  re- 
ceive the  least  hurt,  except  one,  who  strained 
his  foot ;  and  another  had  one  of  his  hands 
very  much  burned. 

I  was  veiy  angry  with  my  nephew  the  cap- 
tain, and  indeed  with  all  the  men,  in  my 
mind ;  but  with  him  in  particular,  as  well 
for  his  acting  so  out  of  his  duty  as  com- 
mander of  the  ship,  and  having  the  charge 
of  the  voyage  upon  him,  as  in  his  prompting 
rather  than  cooling  the  rage  of  his  men  in  so 
bloody  and  cruel  an  enterprise.  My  nephew 
answered  me  very  respectfully  ;  but  told  me 
that  when  he  saw  the  body  of  the  poor  sea- 
man, whom  they  had  murdered  in  such  a 


cruel  and  barbarous  manner,  he  was  not 
master  of  himself^  neither  could  he  govern 
his  passion.  He  owned  he  should  not  have 
done  so,  as  he  was  commander  of  the  ship  ; 
but  as  he  was  a  man,  and  nature  moved  him, 
he  could  not  bear  it  As  for  the  rest  of  the 
men,  they  were  not  subject  to  me  at  all ;  and 
they  knew  it  well  enough,  so  they  took  no 
notice  of  my  dislike. 

The  next  day  we  set  sail,  so  we  never 
heard  any  more  of  it.  Our  men  differed  in 
the  account  of  the  nimiber  they  killed  : 
some  said  one  thing,  some  anollier ;  but 
according  to  the  best  of  their  accounts  put 
together,  they  killed  or  destroyed  about  one 
himdred  and  fifty  people,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  left  not  a  house  standing  in 
the  town.  As  for  the  poor  fellow,  Thomas 
Jeffery,  as  he  was  quite  dead,  for  his  throat 
was  so  cut  that  his  head  was  half  off,  it 
would  do  him  no  service  to  bring  him  away. 
So  they  left  him  where  they  found  him  ; 
only  took  him  down  from  the  tree  where  he 
was  hanged  by  one  hand. 

However  just  our  men  thought  this  action, 
I  was  against  them  in  it ;  and  I  always  after 
that  time  told  them  God  would  blast  the 
voyage,  for  I  looked  upon  all  the  blood  they 
shed  that  night  to  be  murder  in  them.  For 
though  it  is  true  that  they  hod  killed  Thomas 
Jeffery,  yet  it  was  as  true  that  Jeffery  was 
the  aggressor,  had  broken  the  truce,  and  had 
violated  or  debauched  a  young  woman  of 
theirs  who  came  down  to  them  innocently, 
and  on  the  faith  of  their  public  capitulation. 

The  boatswain  defended  this  quarrel  when 
we  were  afterwards  on  board.  He  said,  it  ia 
true  that  we  seemed  to  break  the  truce,  but 
really  had  not,  and  that  the  war  was  b^^ 
the  night  before  by  the  natives  themselves, 
who  had  shot  at  us  and  killed  one  of  our 
men  without  any  just  provocation  ;  so  that  as 
we  were  in  a  capacity  to  fight  them  now,  we 
might  also  be  in  a  capacity  to  do  ourselves 
justice  upon  them  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner :  that  though  the  poor  man  had  taken  a 
little  liberty  with  a  wench,  he  ought  not  to 
have  been  murdered,  and  that  in  such  a 
villanous  manner ;  and  that  they  did  noth- 
ing but  what  was  just,  and  what  the  laws  of 
Qod  allowed  to  be  done  to  murderers. 

One  would  think  this  should  have  been 
enough  to  have  warned  us  against  going  on 
shore  among  heathens  and  barbarians ;  but 
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it  is  impossible  to  make  mankind  wise  but 
at  their  own  experience,  and  their  experience 
seems  to  be  always  of  most  nse  to  them  when 
it  is  dearest  bought 

We  were  now  bound  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia, 
and  from  thence  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
only  to  touch  at  Surat ;  but  the  chief  of  the 
supercargo's  design  lay  at  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
where,  if  he  missed  of  his  business  outward 
bound,  he  was  to  go  up  to  China,  and  return 
to  the  coast  as  he  came  home. 

The  first  disaster  that  befell  us  was  in  the 
Qulf  of  Persia,  where  five  of  our  men,  yen- 
turing  on  shore  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the 
gulf,  were  surrounded  by  the  Arabians,  and 
either  all  killed  or  carried  away  into  slavery. 
The  rest  of  the  boat's  crew  were  not  able  to 
rescue  them,  and  had  but  just  time  to  get  off 
their  boat  I  began  to  upbraid  them  with 
the  just  retribution  of  Heaven  in  this  case  ; 
but  the  boatswain  veiy  warmly  told  me  he 
thought  I  went  farther  in  my  censures  than 
I  could  show  any  warrant  for  in  Scripture, 
and  referred  to  the  thirteenth  of  St  Luke, 
verse  fourth,  where  our  Saviour  intimates 
that  those  men  on  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam 
fell  were  not  sinners  above  all  the  Qalileans. 
But  that  which  indeed  put  me  to  silence  in 
the  case  was,  that  not  one  of  these  five  men 
who  were  now  lost  were  of  the  number  of 
those  who  went  on  shore  to  the  massacre  of 
Madagascar  (so  I  always  called  it,  though 
our  men  could  not  bear  the  word  "  massacre  " 
with  any  patience).  And  indeed  this  last 
circumstance,  as  I  have  said,  put  me  to 
silence  for  the  present 

But  my  frequent  preaching  to  them  on 
this  subject  had  worse  consequences  than  I 
expected  ;  and  the  boatswain,  who  had  been 
the  head  of  the  attempt,  came  up  boldly  to 
me  one  time,  and  told  me  he  found  that 
I  continually  brought  that  affair  upon  the 
stage  ;  that  I  mode  unjust  reflections  upon 
it,  and  had  used  the  men  very  ill  on  that 
account,  and  himself  in  particular  ;  that  as  I 
was  but  a  passenger,  and  had  no  command 
in  the  ship  or  concern  in  the  voyage,  they 
were  not  obliged  to  bear  it ;  that  they  did 
not  know  but  I  might  have  some  ill  design 
in  my  head,  and  perhaps  to  call  them  to  ac- 
count for  it  when  they  came  to  England ; 
and  that,  therefore,  unless  I  would  resolve  to 
have  done  with  it,  and  also  not  to  concern 
myself  any  farther  with  him  or  any  of  his 


affairs,  he  would  leave  the  ship^  for  he  did 
not  think  it  was  safe  to  sail  with  me  among 
them. 

I  heard  him  patiently  enough  until  he 
had  done,  and  then  told  him  that  I  did  con- 
fess I  had  all  along  opposed  the  massacre  of 
Madagascar,  for  such  I  would  always  call  it ; 
and  that  I  had  on  all  occasions  spoken  my 
mind  freely  about  it,  though  not  more  upon 
him  than  any  of  the  rest ;  that  as  to  my  having 
no  command  in  the  ship,  that  was  true,  nor 
did  I  exercise  any  authority,  only  took  my 
liberty  of  speaking  my  mind  in  things  which 
publicly  concerned  us  all ;  and  what  coneem 
I  had  in  the  voyage  was  none  of  his  business  : 
that  I  was  a  considerable  owner  of  the  ship, 
and  in  that  daim  I  conceived  I  had  a  right 
to  speak  even  farther  than  I  had  yet  done, 
and  would  not  be  accountable  to  him  or  any 
one  else,  and  b^an  to  be  a  little  warm  ndUi 
him.  He  made  but  little  reply  to  me  at  that 
time,  and  I  thought  that  affair  had  been 
over.  We  were  at  this  time  in  the  road  at 
Bengal ;  and,  being  willing  to  see  the  place,  I 
went  on  shore  with  the  supercaigo  in  the 
ship's  boat  to  divert  myself^  and  towards 
evening  was  preparing  to  go  on  board,  when 
one  of  the  men  came  to  me,  and  told  me  he 
would  not  have  me  trouble  myself  to  come 
down  to  the  boat,  for  they  had  orders  not  to 
cany  me  on  board  any  more  !  Any  one 
may  guess  what  a  surprise  I  was  in  at  so  B^ 
soleut  a  message  ;  and  I  asked  the  man  wbo 
bade  him  deliver  that  errand  to  me.  He 
told  me  the  cockswain.  I  said  no  more  to 
the  fellow,  but  bade  him  let  them  know  be 
had  delivered  his  message,  and  that  I  bad 
given  him  no  answer  to  it 

I  immediately  went  and  found  odt  the 
supercargo,  and  told  him  the  story ;  adding 
what  I  presently  foresaw,  namely,  that  there 
would  certainly  be  a  mutiny  in  die  ship,  and 
entreated  him  to  go  immediately  on  board 
the  ship  in  an  Indian  boat,  and  acquaint  tlie 
captain  of  it  But  I  might  have  spared  this 
intelligence,  for  before  I  had  spoken  to  him 
on  shore  the  matter  was  effected  on  board. 
The  boatswain,  the  gunner,  the  carpenter, 
and,  in  a  word,  all  the  inferior  officers,  as 
soon  as  I  was  gone  off  in  the  boat,  came  up 
to  the  quarter-deck  and  desired  to  speak 
with  the  captain  ;  and  there  the  boatswain, 
making  a  long  harangue,  for  the  fellow 
talked  very  wdl,  and  repeating  all  he  had 
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said  to  me,  told  the  captain,  in  few  woids, 
that  as  I  was  now  gone  peaceably  on  ahore, 
thej  were  loath  to  use  any  violence  with  me  ; 
which,  if  I  had  not  gone  on  shore,  they 
would  otherwise  have  done,  to  oblige  me  to 
have  gone  ;  they  therefore  thought  fit  to 
teU  him,  that  as  they  shipped  themselves 
to  serve  in  the  ship  under  his  command, 
they  would  perform  it  well  and  faithfully  ; 
bat  if  I  would  not  quit  the  ship,  or  the  cap- 
tain ob%e  me  to  quit  it,  they  would  all 
leave  the  ship,  and  sail  no  fiarther  with  him. 
And  at  that  word  **  all,"  he  turned  his  face 
about  towards  the  mainmast,  which  was,  it 
seems  the  signal  agreed  on  between  them  ; 
at  which,  all  the  seamen  being  got  together, 
they  cried  out^  **  One  and  all !  one  and  all ! " 

My  n^hew  the  captain  was  a  man  of 
spirit,  and  of  great  presence  of  mind  ;  and 
though  he  was  suipnsed,  you  may  be  sure, 
at  the  thing,  yet  he  told  them  calmly  that  he 
woald  consider  of  the  thing,  but  that  he 
coold  do  nothing  in  it  until  he  had  spoken 
to  me  about  it.  He  used  some  arguments 
with  them  to  ahow  them  the  unreasonable- 
Hen  and  injustice  of  the  thing  ;  but  it  was  all 
in  vain ;  they  awore  and  shook  hands  round 
before  his  face  that  they  would  all  go  on  shore 
udesB  he  would  engage  to  them  not  to  suffer 
me  to  come  any  more  on  board  the  ship. 

Thii  was  a  hard  article  upon  him,  who 
knew  his  obligation  to  me,  and  did  not 
hiow  how  I  might  take  it  So  he  b^gan  to 
tUk  cavalierly  to  them  ;  told  them  that  I  was 
a  very  considerable  owner  of  the  ship,  and  that 
in  justice  he  could  not  put  me  out  of  my 
own  house  ;  that  this  was  next  door  to  serv- 
ing me  as  the  famous  pirate  Kidd  had  done, 
who  made  the  mutiny  in  a  ship,  set  the 
captain  on  shore  on  an  uninhabited  island, 
and  ran  away  with  the  ship  ;  that,  let  them 
gp  into  what  ship  they  would,  if  ever  they 
csme  to  England  again,  it  would  cost  them 
dear ;  that  ^e  ship  was  mine,  and  that  he 
could  not  put  me  out  of  it ;  and  that  he 
would  rather  lose  the  ship,  and  the  voyage 
too,  than  disoblige  me  so  much ;  so  they 
ought  do  as  they  pleased  :  however,  he  would 
go  on  shore,  and  talk  with  me  on  shore  ; 
snd  invited  the  boatswain  to  go  with  him, 
snd  perhaps  they  might  accommodate  the 
ttttter  with  me. 

Bat  they  all  rejected  the  proposal,  and 
end  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  me 


any  more,  neither  on  board  nor  on  shore, 
and  if  I  came  on  board,  they  would  all  go  on 
shore.  "  Well,"  said  the  captain,  ^'  if  you  are 
all  of  this  mind,  let  me  go  on  shore,  and  talk 
with  him."  So  away  he  came  to  me  with  this 
accoimt,  a  little  aft^  the  message  had  been 
brought  to  me  from  the  cockswain. 

1  was  very  glad  to  see  my  nephew,  I  must 
confess  ;  for  I  was  not  without  apprehensions 
that  they  would  confine  him  by  violence,  set 
sail,  and  run  away  with  the  ship,  and  then  I 
had  been  stripped  naked  in  a  remote  coimtry, 
and  nothing  to  help  myself ;  in  short,  1  had 
be^i  in  a  worse  case  than  when  I  was  all 
alone  in  the  island. 

But  they  had  not  come  that  length,  it 
seems,  to  my  great  satisfaction  ;  and  when  my 
nephew  told  me  what-  they  had  said  to  him, 
and  how  they  had  sworn,  and  shook  hands, 
that  they  would  one  and  all  leave  the  ship 
if  1  was  suffered  to  come  on  board,  1  told 
him  he  should  not  be  concerned  at  it  at  all, 
for  I  would  stay  on  shore.  1  only  desired 
he  would  take  care  and  send  me  all  my 
necessary  things  on  ^ore,  and  leave  me  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money,  and  I  would  find 
my  way  to  England  as  well  as  1  could. 

This  was  a  heavy  piece  of  news  to  my 
nephew ;  but  there  was  no  way  to  help  it, 
but  to  comply  with  it ;  so,  in  short,  he  went 
on  board  the  ship  again,  and  satisfied  the 
men  that  his  uncle  had  yielded  to  their  im- 
portunity, and  had  sent  for  his  goods  from 
on  board  the  ship  ;  so  that  matter  was  over 
in  a  very  few  hours,  the  men  returned  to 
their  duty,  and  I  b^an  to  consider  what 
course  I  should  steer. 

I  was  now  alone  in  the  remotest  part  of 
the  world,  as  I  think  I  may  call  it ;  for  I 
was  nearly  three  thousand  leagues  by  sea 
farther  off  from  England  than  I  was  at  my 
island.  Only,  it  is  true,  I  might  travel  here 
by  land  over  the  Great  Mogul's  country  to 
Surat ;  might  go  from  thence  to  Bassora  by 
sea,  up  the  Gulf  of  Persia  ;  and  from  thence 
might  take  the  way  of  the  caravans  over  the 
desert  of  Arabia  to  Aleppo  and  Scanderoon  ; 
from  thence  by  sea  again  to  Italy,  and  so 
over  land  into  France  :  and  this  put  together 
might  be  at  least  a  full  diameter  of  the  globe, 
but  if  it  were  to  be  measured,  I  suppose  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  great  deal  more. 

I  had  another  way  before  me,  which  was 
to  wait  for  some  English  ships,  which  were 
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eoming  to  Bcoigal  from  Aclieiiy  an  the  island 
of  Sumatra,  and  get  paaaage  on  board  them 
for  England  ;  bat  as  I  came  hither  without 
any  concern  with  the  Engliah  East  India 
Company,  so  it  would  be  difficult  to  go  from 
hence  without  thdr  license^  unless  with 
great  favor  of  the  captains  of  the  ships,  or  of 
the  Company's  frfCtois,  and  to  both  I  was  an 
utter  stranger. 

Here  I  had  the  particular  pleasure,  speak- 
ing by  contraries,  to  see  the  ship  sail  without 
me  ;  a  treatment^  I  think,  a  man  in  my  cir- 
cumstances scarce  ever  met  with,  except  from 
pirates  running  away  with  a  ship,  and  setting 
those  that  would  not  agree  with  their  villany 
on  shore.  Indeed,  this  was  next  door  to  it 
both  ways.  However,  my  nephew  left  me 
two  servants,  or,  rather,  one  companion  and 
one  servant ;  the  first  was  clerk  to  the  purser, 
whom  he  engaged  to  go  with  me,  said  the 
other  was  Ids  own  servant.  I  took  me  also 
a  good  lodging  in  the  house  of  an  English- 
woman, where  several  merchants  lodged, 
some  French,  two  Italians,  or  rather  Jews, 
and  one  Englishman.  Here  I  was  hand- 
somely enough  entertained ;  and  that  I 
might  not  be  said  to  run  rashly  upon  any- 
thing, I  stayed  here  above  nine  months,  con- 
sidering what  course  to  take,  and  how  to 
manage  myseUl  I  had  some  English  goods 
with  me  of  value,  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  my  nephew  furnishing  me  with  a 
thousand  pieces  of  eight,  and  a  letter  of 
credit  for  more,  if  I  had  occasion,  that  I 
might  not  be  straitened,  whatever  might 
happen. 

I  quickly  disposed  of  my  goods,  and  to  ad- 
vantage too  ;  and,  as  I  originally  intended,  I 
bought  here  some  very  good  diamonds ; 
which,  of  all  other  things,  was  the  most 
proper  for  me  in  my  present  circumstances, 
because  I  might  idways  carry  my  whole 
estate  about  me. 

After  a  long  stay  here,  and  many  propo- 
sals made  for  my  return  to  Eugland,  but  none 
falling  out  to  my  mind,  the  English  mer- 
chant who  lodged  with  me,  and  with  whom 
I  had  contracted  an  intimate  acquaintance, 
came  to  me  one  morning.  "Countryman," 
says  he,  "  I  have  a  project  to  communicate 
to  you,  which,  as  it  suits  with  my  thoughts, 
may,  for  aught  I  know,  suit  with  yours  also, 
when  you  shall  have  thoroughly  considered  it. 

"Here  we  are  posted,"  says  he,  "you  by 


accident,  and  I  b^  my  own  choice,  in  s|Hfc 
of  the  worid  veiy  remote  from  our  own  ewh 
try  ;  but  it  is  in  a  country  where,  by  lu  vW 
understand  trade  and  busLneas,  a  gieat  dnl 
of  money  is  to  be  got  If  you  will  pat  a 
thousand  pounds  to  my  thousand  pounds  m 
will  hire  a  ship  here,  the  first  wecang^ii 
our  minds  ;  you  shall  be  captain,  I'll  k 
merchant,  and  we  wiU  go  a  trading  w^ 
to  China ;  for  what  should  westand  still  fart 
The  whole  world  is  in  motion,  roUing  lomd 
and  round  ;  all  the  creataies  of  God,  beav- 
enly  bodies  and  earthly,  aie  busy  ud  Mr 
gent ;  why  should  we  be  idle  t  There  oe 
no  drones  in  the  world  but  men  ;  why  aboold 
we  be  of  that  number  l'^ 

I  liked  his  proposal  very  well,  and  the 
more  because  it  seemed  to  be  expresMdirilh 
so  much  good-will  and  in  so  friendly  a  JBM^ 
ner.  I  idli  not  say  but  that  I  mi^t  bj  nj 
loose  and  unhinged  circumstances  be theitr 
ter  to  embrace  a  prc^KMal  for  trade,  or^  indndi 
fat  anything  else  ;  whereaa,  otherwise,  tnde 
was  none  of  my  element  However,  I  ugkt 
perhaps  say  with  some  truth,  that  if  lade 
was  not  my  element,  rambling  was,  and  oo 
proposal  for  seeing  any  part  of  the  voiid 
which  I  never  had  seen  before  could  posriUy 
come  amiss  to  me. 

It  was,  however,  some  time  beibie  wt 
could  get  a  ship  to  our  minds  ;  and  when  ve 
had  got  a  vessel,  it  was  not  easy  to  get  Bb^ 
lish  sailoTB  ;  that  is  to  say,  so  many  as  voe 
necessary  to  govern  the  voyage  and  msaage 
the  sailors  which  we  should  pick  up  thsR. 
After  some  time  we  got  a  mate,  a  bootsviiB, 
and  a  gunner,  English,  a  Dutch  carpenter, 
and  three  Portuguese  foremastmsii.  WiA 
these  we  found  we  could  do  well  enoo^ 
having  Indian  seamen,  such  as  they  are^  to 
make  up. 

There  are  so  many  travellers  who  have  writ* 
ten  the  history  ci  their  voyages  and  tisT^ 
this  way,  that  it  would  be  very  little  ^yv- 
sion  to  anybody  to  give  a  long  aoooont  of 
the  places  we  went  to,  and  the  peepb  vl^ 
inhabit  there.  Those  things  I  kave  to 
others,  and  refer  the  reader  to  those  joamal* 
and  travels  of  Englishmen,  of  whidtsisiiy,! 
find,  are  published,  and  more  promiaed  evoy 
day.  'Tis  enodgh  for  me  to  tdl  you  tfast  I 
made  this  voyage  to  Achen,  in  the  isknd  of 
Sumatra,  and  from  thence  to  Siam,  what  we 
exchanged  some  of  our  wares  for  ofium,  nd 
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Mme  anack ;  the  fiist  a  commoditj'  which 
bean  a  great  price  among  the  Chinese,  and 
which  at  that  time  was  very  much  wanted 
there.  In  a  word,  we  went  up  to  Suskan, 
made  a  reiy  great  voyage,  were  eight  months 
out,  and  letomed  to  Bengal ;  and  I  was  veiy 
well  satisfied  with  my  adventure.  I  observe 
that  oar  people  in  England  often  admire 
how  the  officers  which  the  Company  send 
mto  India,  and  the  merchants  which  gen- 
erally stay  there,  get  such  very  great  estates 
as  they  do^  and  sometimes  come  home  worth 
sixty,  seventy  to  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  at  a  time. 

Bat  it  is  no  wonder,  or  at  least  we  shall 
see  so  much  &rther  into  it,  when  we  con- 
sider the  ianumerable  ports  and  places  where 
they  have  a  free  conmierce,  that  it  will  then 
be  no  wonder  ;  and  much  less  will  it  be  so, 
when  we  consider  at  all  those  pkces  and 
ports  where  the  English  ships  come  there  is 
so  mnch  and  such  constant  demand  for  the 
growth  of  aU  other  countries,  that  there  is  a 
eertain  vent  for  the  returns,  as  well  as  a  mar- 
ket abroad  for  the  goods  carried  out. 

In  short,  we  made  a  very  good  voyage, 
nd  I  got  so  much  money  by  the  first  ad- 
^Qitore,  and  such  an  insight  into  the  method 
of  getting  more,  that  had  I  been  twenty  years 
yom^er,  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  have 
stayed  here,  and  sought  no  further  for  mak- 
ing my  fortune.  But  what  was  all  this  to  a 
loan  on  the  wrong  side  of  threescore,  that 
vas  rich  enough,  and  came  abroad  more  in 
obedience  to  a  restless  desire  of  seeing  the 
worid  than  a  covetous  desire  of  getting  in  it ; 
and  indeed  I  think  it  is  with  great  justice 
that  I  now  call  it  a  restless  desire,  for  it  was 
so.  When  I  was  at  home,  I  was  restless  to 
go  abroad ;  and  now  I  was  abroad,  I  was 
lestlesB  to  be  at  home.  I  say,  what  gain  was 
this  to  me  1  I  was  rich  enough,  nor  had  I 
ttiy  nneasy  desires  about  getting  more  mon- 
ey, and  therefore  the  profits  of  the  voyage  to 
me  were  things  of  no  great  force  for  the 
prompting  me  forward  to  farther  undertak- 
ings ;  and  I  thought  thai  by  this  voyage  I 
Ittd  made  no  progress  at  all,  because  I  was 
come  back,  as  I  might  call  it,  to  the  place 
^ntm  whence  I  came,  as  to  a  home  ;  whereas 
tty  eye,  which,  like  that  which  Solomon 
^^ttks  of^  was  never  satisfied  with  seeing, 
^  still  more  desirous  of  wandering  and  aee- 
^    I  was  come  into  a  part  of  the  world 
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which  I  was  never  in  before,  and  that  part 
in  particular  which  I  had  heard  much  of, 
and  was  resolved  to  see  as  much  of  as  I 
could,  and  then  I  thought  I  might  say  I  had 
seen  all  the  world  that  was  worth  seeing. 

But  my  fellow-tiaveUer  and  I  had  differ- 
ent notions.  I  do  not  name  this  to  insist 
upon  my  own ;  for  I  acknowledge  his  were 
the  most  just,  and  the  most  suited  to  the  end 
of  a  merchant's  life,  who,  when  he  is  abroad 
upon  adventures,  it  is  his  wisdom  to  stick  to 
that  as  the  best  thing  for  him  which  he  is 
like  to  get  the  most  money  by.  My  new 
friend  kept  himself  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  would  have  been  content  to  have 
gone  like  a  carrier^s  horse  always  to  the  same 
inn,  backward  and  forward,  provided  he 
could,  as  he  called  it,  find  his  account  in  it 
On  the  other  hand,  mine  was  the  notion  of  a 
mad  rambling  boy,  that  never  cares  to  see  a 
thing  twice  over. 

But  this  was  not  all :  I  had  a  kind  of  im- 
patience upon  me  to  be  nearer  home,  and  yet 
the  most  unsettled  resolution  imaginable 
which  way  to  go.  In  the  interval  of  these 
consultations  my  Mend,  who  was  always 
upon  the  search  for  business,  proposed 
another  voyage  to  me  among  the  Spice  Isl- 
ands, and  to  bring  home  a  loading  of  doves 
from  the  Manillas,  or  thereabouts ;  places 
where  indeed  the  Dutch  do  trade,  but  islands 
belonging  partly  to  the  Spaniards ;  though 
we  went  not  so  far,  but  to  some  other,  where 
they  have  not  the  whole  power,  as  they  have 
at  Batavia,  Ceylon,  Ac  We  were  not  long 
in  preparing  for  this  voyage ;  the  chief  diffi- 
culty was  in  bringing  me  to  come  into  it. 
However,  nothing  else  offering,  and  finding 
that  really  stirring  about  and  trading,  the 
profit  being  so  great,  and,  as  I  may  say, 
certain,  had  more  pleasure  in  it,  and  more 
satisfaction  to  the  mind,  than  sitting  still, 
which,  to  me  especially,  was  the  unhappiest 
part  of  life,  I  resolved  on  this  voyage  too, 
which  we  made  very  successfully,  touching 
at  Borneo  and  several  islands,  whose  names  I 
do  not  remember,  and  came  home  in  about 
five  months.  We  sold  our  spice,  which  was 
chiefly  cloves  and  some  nutmegs,  to  the  Per- 
sian merchants,  who  carried  them  away  for 
the  Qulf ;  and  making  near  five  of  one,  we 
really  got  a  great  deal  of  money. 

My  friend,  when  we  made  up  this  account, 
smiled  at  me.    '*  Well  now,"  said  he,  with  a 
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Bort  of  agreeable  insiilt  upon  thj  indolent 
temper,  ^'is  not  this  better  than  walking 
abont  here,  like  a  man  of  nothing  to  do, 
and  spending  our  time  staring  at  the  non- 
sense and  ignorance  of  the  pagans  I "  ^  Why, 
truly,"  says  I,  "  my  friend,  I  think  it  is,  and 
I  be^Q;in  to  be  a  convert  to  the  principles  of 
merchandising  ;  but  I  must  tell  you,''  said  I, 
'^  by  the  way,  you  do  not  know  what  I  am 
doing  ;  for  if  once  I  conquer  my  backward- 
ness, and  embark  heartily,  as  old  as  I  am,  I 
shall  harass  you  up  and  down  the  world  till 
I  ttre  you  ;  for  I  shall  pursue  it  so  eagerly,  I 
shall  never  let  you  lie  stilL" 

But  to  be  short  with  my  speculations,  a 
little  while  after  this  there  came  in  a  Dutch 
ship  from  Batavia  ;  she  was  a  coaster,  not  aa 
European  trader,  and  of  about  two  hundred 
tons'  burden ;  the  men,  as  they  pretended, 
having  been  so  sickly  tiiat  the  captain  had 
not  men  enough  to  go  to  sea  witL  He  lay 
by  at  Bengal,  and  having,  it  seems,  got 
money  enough,  or  being  willing,  for  other 
fei^ons,  to  go  for  Europe,  he  gave  public 
notice  that  he  would  sell  his  ship.  This 
came  to  my  ears  before  my  new  partner 
heard  of  it,  and  I  had  a  great  mind  to  buy 
it ;  so  I  goes  home  to  him,  and  told  him  of 
it.  He  considered  awhile  ;  for  he  was  no 
rash  man  neither  ;  but,  musing  some  time, 
he  replied,  ''She  is  a  little  too  big;  but, 
however,  we  will  have  her."  Accordingly, 
we  bought  the  ship,  and,  agreeing  with  the 
master,  we  paid  for  her  and  took  possession. 
When  we  had  done  so,  we  resolved  to  enter- 
tain the  men,  if  we  could,  to  join  them  with 
those  we  had,  for  the  pursuing  our  business ; 
but  on  a  sudden,  they  having  received  not 
their  wages,  but  their  share  of  the  money, 
not  one  of  them  was  to  be  found.  We  in- 
quired much  about  them,  and  at  length  were 
told  that  tibey  were  all  gone  together  by  land 
to  Agra,  the  great  city  of  the  Mogul's  resi- 
dence, and  from  thence  were  to  travel  to 
Surat,  and  so  by  sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia. 

Nothing  had  so  heartily  troubled  me  a 
good  while,  as  that  I  missed  the  opportunil^ 
of  going  with  them ;  for  such  a  ramble,  I 
thought,  and  in  such  company  as  would  both 
have  guarded  me  and  diverted  me,  would 
have  suited  mightily  with  my  gfeat  design  ; 
and  I  should  both  have  seen  the  world  and 
gone  homewards  too.  But  I  was  much 
l)eCter  satisfied  a  few  days  after,  when  I 


came  to  know  what  sort  of  feElowa  they 
were ;  for,  in  short,  their  histoiy  was,  IbiU 
this  man  they  called  captain  was  the  gunner 
only,  not  the  commander;  that  they  had 
been  a  trading  voyage,  in  wMch  the/  were 
attached  on  shore  by  some  of  the  Malayaufl^ 
who  had  killed  the  captain  and  three  of  his 
men ;  and  that  after  the  obtain  waa  kilied, 
these  men,  eleven  in  number,  had  resolved 
to  run  away  with  the  ship,  which  tbey  did, 
and  brought  her  in  at  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
leaving  ti^e  mate  and  five  men  more  on 
shore,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  farther. 

Well,  let  them  come  by  the  ship  how  they 
would,  we  came  honestly  by  her,  aa  we 
thought ;  though  we  did  not,  I  coniess, 
examine  into  things  so  exactly  aa  we  ou^ 


for  we  never  inquired  anything  of  the 
men,  who,  if  we  had  examined,  would  oei^ 
tainly  have  fiedtered  in  their  account,  con- 
tradicted one  another,  and  perhaps  contia- 
dieted  themselves,  or,  somehow  or  otiiez^  we 
should  have  seen  reason  to  have  suspeeted 
them«  But  the  man  showed  ns  a  bill  of  ede 
for  the  ship,  to  one  Emanuel  doatarshoven^ 
or  some  such  name  (for  I  suppose  it  waa  all 
a  foigeiy),  and  called  himself  by  that  nams^ 
and  we  could  not  oontiBdict  him  ;  and  being 
withal  a  little  too  unwary,  or,  at  leaat,  hanog 
no  suspicion  of  the  thing,  we  went  Ihzoqgk 
with  our  bargain. 

We  picked  up  some  more  Englidbi  seaiMB 
here  after  this,  and  some  Dutch,  and  now  we 
resolved  for  a  seoond  voyage  to  the  800lh.-ea8t^ 
for  cloves,  &c  ;  that  is  to  say,  among  the 
Philippine  and  Molucca  Isles.  And,  in  short, 
not  to  fill  this  part  of  my  story  with  tnies, 
when  what  is  yet  to  come  is  so  remarkable^ 
I  spent  from  first  to  last  six  yean  in  this 
country,  trading  from  port  to  port,  bodnraid 
and  forward,  and  with  very  good  auocess,  tod 
was  now  the  last  year  with  my  new  partner, 
going  in  the  ship  above  menticaied  on  ft 
voyage  to  China,  but  designing  first  to  goto 
Siam  to  buy  rice. 

In  tiiis  voyage,  being  by  contnry  winds 
obliged  to  beat  up  and  down  a  great  while  m 
the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  among  tiie  islands, 
we  were  no  sooner  got  dear  of  those  difflouli 
seas  but  we  found  our  ship  had  sprung  ft 
leak,  and  we  were  not  able  by  all  our  ittr 
dttstxytofinditoutwhereitwaa.  This  Itoed 
us  to  make  for  some  port,  and  my 
who  knew  the  country  bette  than  I 
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directed  the  captain  to  pat  into  the  river  of 
Cambodia;  for  I  had  made  the  English 
mte,  one  Mr.  Thompaon,  captain,  not  being 
wtOing  to  take  the  charge  of  two  ships  upon 
myseH  This  river  lies  on  the  north  side 
of  the  great  bay  or  golf  which  goes  up  to 

While  we  were  here,  and  going  often  on 
shore  for  refreshment,  diere  comes  to  me  one 
daj  an  igTigliahTTum^  and  he  was,  it  seems,  a 
fffmaa^s  mate  on  board  an  English  East 
India  ahq^  which  rode  in  the  same  river,  up 
at  or  near  the  city  of  Cambodia.  What 
hroQ^t  him  hi&er  we  know  not,  but  he 
eomea  up  to  me,  and  speaking  in  English, 
"Sir,*  says  he,  ''you  are  a  stranger  to  me, 
and  I  to  yon,  but  I  have  something  to  tell 
yon  that  very  nearly  concerns  you." 

I  looked  steadily  at  him  a  good  while,  and 
thought  at  first  I  had  known  him,  but  I  did 
not  '^  If  it  very  nearly  concerns  me,*'  said 
I,  "and  not  yousself^  what  moves  you  to  tell 
it  met*  T  am  moved,"  says  he,  "by  the 
imminent  danger  you  are  in,  and,  for  aught 
I  see,  you  have  no  knowledge  of  it"  ^  I 
know  no  danger  I  am  in,"  said  I,  **  but  that 
mj  ship  is  leid^y,  and  I  cannot  find  it  out ;  but 
I  purpose  to  lay  her  aground  to-morrow  to  see 
iflcanfindit."  ^  But,  sir,"  says  he, "  leaky  or 
not  leaky,  find  it  or  not  find  it,  you  will  be 
wiser  than  to  lay  your  ship  on  shore  to-mor- 
nw,  when  you  hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  you. 
Do  jou  know,  sir,"  said  he, ''  the  town  of  Cam- 
bodia lies  about  fifteen  leagues  up  this  river, 
and  there  are  two  large  English  ships  about 
fire  leagues  on  this  side,  and  three  Dutch  V* 
•*Well,"aaid  I,**  and  what  is  that  tomel" 
*' Why,  sir,"  said  he,  "  is  it  for  a  man  that  is 
upon  such  adventures  as  you  are  upon,  to 
come  into  a  port  and  not  examine  first  what 
dups  there  are  there,  and  whether  he  is  able 
to  deal  with  them  ?  I  suppose  you  do  not 
think  yon  toe  a  match  for  them  ?"  I  was 
•uoaed  very  much  at  his  discourse,  but  not 
tmazed  at  it,  for  I  could  not  conceive  what 
he  meant  I  tamed  short  upon  him,  and 
ind,  "Sir,  I  wish  you  woold  explain  your- 
adt  I  eaniiot  imagine  what  reason  I  have 
to  be  afraid  of  any  company -of  English  ships 
ar  Dnteh  ahqw.  I  am  no  interioper ;  what 
cm  they  ha.ve  to  si^  to  me  ? " 

fie  looked  lika  &  man  half  angry,  half 
pitBMd,  and,  paosing  awhile,  but  smiling, 
*  Well,  an/'  SMi  he^  "^  if  you  think  youxadf 


secure,  you  must  take  your  chance.  I  am 
sorry  your  fitte  should  blind  you  against 
good  advice.  But  assure  yourself,  if  you  do 
not  put  to  sea  immediately,  you  will  the 
very  next  tide  be  attacked  by  five  long-boats 
full  of  men  ;  and  perhaps,  if  you  are  taken, 
you  11  be  hanged  for  a  pirate,  and  the  partic- 
ulars be  examined  afterwards.  I  thought, 
sir,"  added  he,  ^  I  should  have  met  with  a 
better  reception  than  this  for  doing  you  a 
piece  of  service  of  such  importance."  *'I 
can  never  be  ungtatefdl,"  said  I,  ''for  any 
service,  or  to  any  man  that  offers  me  any 
kindness  ;  but  it  is  past  my  comprehension,'' 
said  I,  "what  they  should  have  such  a 
design  upon  me  for.  However,  since  you 
say  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  that 
there  la  some  villanous  design  in  hand 
against  me,  I  '11  go  on  board  this  minute  and 
put  to  sea  immediately,  if  my  men  can  stop 
the  leak,  or  if  we  can  swim  without  stop- 
ping it  But,  sir,"  said  1,  ^  shall  I  go  away 
ignorant  of  the  reason  of  all  this  ?  Can  you 
give  me  no  further  light  into  it  ? " 

**  I  can  teU  you  but  part  of  the  stor^,  sir," 
njs  he ; ''  but  1  have  a  Dutch  seaman  here 
with  me,  and  I  believe  1  could  persuade  him 
to  tell  you  the  rest ;  but  there  is  scarce  time 
for  it  But  the  short  of  the  story  is  this,  the 
first  part  of  which,  I  suppose,  you  know  well 
enough  ;  namely,  that  you  was  with  this  ship 
at  Sumatra,  that  there  your  captain  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Malayans  with  three  of  lus  men, 
and  that  you,  or  some  of  those  who  were  on 
board  with  you,  ran  away  with  the  ship,  and 
are  since  turned  pirates.  Thia  is  the  sum  of 
the  stoiy ;  and  you  will  be  aU  seized  as 
pimtes,  I  can  assure  you,  and  executed  with 
very  little  ceremony ;  for  you  know,  mer- 
chant ships  show  but  little  law  to  pirates  if 
they  get  tiiem  into  their  power." 

**  Now  you  speak  plain  English,"  said  I, 
^  and  I  thank  you ;  and  though  1  know 
nothing  that  we  have  done  like  what  you 
talk  of,  but  am  sure  we  came  honestly  and 
feirly  by  the  ship,  yet,  seeing  such  work  is 
a  doing  as  you  say,  and  that  you  seem  to 
mean  honestly.  111  be  upon  my  guard." 
«  Nay,  sir,"  says  he,  "  do  not  talk  of  being 
upon  your  guard ;  the  best  defence  is  to  be 
out  of  the  danger.*  If  you  have  any  regard  to 
your  life  and  the  lives  of  all  your  men,  put 
out  to  sea^vrithout  Hail  at  high-water ;  and  as 
you  have  a  whole  tide  before  yon,  you  will 
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be  gone  too  far  out  before  tbe^  can  come 
down ;  for  they  come  away  at  high- water, 
and  as  they  have  twenty  miles  to  come,  you 
get  near  two  hours  of  them  by  the  difference 
of  the  tide,  not  reckoning  the  length  of  the 
way.  Besides,  as  they  are  only  boats,  and 
not  ships,  they  will  not  venture  to  follow 
you  far  out  to  sea,  especially  if  it  blows." 

"  Well,**  says  I,  "  you  have  been  very  kind 
in  this ;  what  shall  I  do  for  you  to  make 
you  amends?"  "Sir,"  says  he,  "you  may 
not  be  so  willing  to  make  me  any  amends, 
because  you  may  not  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  it  111  make  an  offer  to  you.  I 
have  nineteen  months'  pay  due  to  me  on 

board  the  ship ,  which  I  came  out  of 

England  in,  and  the  Dutchman  that  is  with 
me  has  seven  months'  pay  due  to  him ;  if 
you  will  make  good  our  pay  to  us,  we  will 
go  along  with  you,  and  if  you  find  no  more 
in  it,  we  will  desire  no  more  ;  but  if  we  do 
convince  you  that  we  have  saved  your  life, 
and  the  ship,  and  the  lives  of  all  the  men  in 
her,  we  will  leave  the  rest  to  you." 

I  (ynsented  to  this  readily,  and  went  im- 
mediately on  board,  and  the  two  men  with 
me.  As  soon  as  I  came  to  the  ship's  side, 
my  partner,  who  was  on  board,  came  out  on 
the  quarter-deck,  and  called  to  me  with  a 
great  deal  of  joy,  "  0  ho !  0  ho  !  we  have 
stopped  the  leak  !  we  have  stopped  the  leak  ! " 
"  Say  you  so  ? "  said  I ;  "  thank  God  !  but 
weigh  the  anchor  immediately."  "  Weigh  ! " 
says  he,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  What 
is  the  matter  ? "  says  he.  "  Ask  no  questions," 
says  I,  "  but  all  hands  to  work,  and  weigh 
without  losing  a  minute."  He  was  surprised  ; 
but,  however,  he  called  the  captain,  and  he 
immediately  ordered  the  anchor  to  be  got  up. 
And  though  the  tide  was  not  quite  done,  yet 
a  little  land  breeze  blowing,  we  stood  out  to 
sea.  Then  I  called  him  into  the  cabin  and 
told  him  the  story  at  laige,  and  we  called  in 
the  men  and  they  told  us  the  rest  of  it.  But 
as  it  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  so  before 
we  had  done  a  seaman  comes  to  the  cabin 
door,  and  calls  out  to  us  that  the  captain 
bade  kim  tell  us  we  were  chased.  "  Chased," 
said  I,  "by  whom,  and  by  what?"  "By 
five  sloops  or  boats,"  says  the  fellow,  "fuU 
of  men."  "  Very  well,"  said  T,  "  then  it  is 
apparent  there  is  something  in  it"  In  the 
next  place  I  ordered  all  our  men  to  be  called 
up,  and  told  them  that  there  was  a  design  to 


seize  the  ship,  and  take  us  for  pirates  ;  and 
asked  them  if  they  would  stand  by  us  and 
by  one  another  ?  The  men  answered  cheer- 
fully, that  one  and  all  they  would  live  and 
die  with  us.  Then  I  asked  the  captain  what 
way  he  thought  best  for  us  to  nmnage  the 
fight  with  them,  for  resist  them  I  was 
resolved  we  would,  and  that  to  the  last  drop. 
He  said  readily  that  the  way  was  to  keep 
them  off  with  our  great  shot  as  long  as  we 
could,  and  then  to  fire  at  them  with  our 
small  arms  as  long  as  we  could  ;  but  when 
neither  of  these  would  do  any  longer,  we 
should  retire  to  our  close  quarters  ;  perhaps 
they  had  not  material  to  break  open  our 
bulkheads,  or  get  in  upon  us. 

The  gunner  had,  in  the  mean  time,  order 
to  bring  two  guns  to  bear  fore  and  aft  out  of 
the  steerage,  to  clear  the  deck,  and  load 
them  with  musket-bullets,  and  small  pieces 
of  old  iron,  and  what  next  came  to  hand,  and 
thus  we  made  ready  for  fight ;  but  aU  this 
while  we  kept  out  to  sea  with  wind  enough, 
and  could  see  the  boats  at  a  distance,  being 
five  large  long-boats,  following  us  with  all 
the  sail  they  could  make. 

Two  of  ti^ese  boats,  which  by  oar  glasses 
we  could  see  were  English,  outsailed  the 
rest,  and  were  near  two  leagues  ahead  of 
them,  and  gained  upon  us  considerably,  so 
that  we  found  they  would  come  up  with  va. 
Upon  which  we  fired  a  gun  without  hall, 
to  intimate  that  they  should  bring  to,  and 
we  put  out  a  flag  of  truce  as  a  signal  for 
parley.  But  they  kept  crowding  after  us 
till  they  came  within  shot,  when  we  took  in 
our  white  flag,  they  having  made  no  answer 
to  it,  hung  out  a  red  flag,  and  fired  at  them 
with  a  shot  Notwithstanding  this,  they 
came  on  till  they  were  near  enough  to  call 
to  them  with  a  speaking-trumpet  which  we 
had  on  board ;  so  we  called  to  them,  and 
bade  them  keep  off  at  their  periL 

It  was  all  one  ;  they  crowded  after  us,  and 
endeavored  to  come  under  our  stem,  so  to 
board  us  on  our  quarter  ;  upon  which,  seeing 
they  were  resolute  for  mischief,  and  depended 
upon  the  strength  that  followed  them,  I 
ordered  to  bring  the  ship  to,  so  that  they  lay 
upon  our  broadside,  when  inmiediately  we 
fired  five  guns  at  them  ;  one  of  which  had 
been  levelled  so  true  as  to  carry  away  the 
stem  of  the  hindermost  boat,  and  bring 
them  to  the  necessity  of  taking  down  their 
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sail,  and  mnning  all  to  the  bead  of  the  boat 
to  keep  her  from  eiiiMtig ;  eo  she  lay  by,  and 
bad  enough  of  it ;  but  seeing  the  foremost 
boat  crowd  on  after  ns,  we  made  ready  to  fire 
at  her  in  particnlar. 

While  this  was  doisg,  one  of  the  three 
boats  that  was  behind,  being  forwarder  than 
the  other  two,  made  up  to  the  boat  which  we 
had  disabled,  to  relieve  her,  and  we  could 
afterwaids  see  her  take  out  the  men.  We 
caUfid  again  to  the  foremost  boat,  and  offered 
a  trace  to  parley  again,  and  to  know  what 
was  her  business  with  us ;  but  had  no  an- 
swer, only  she  crowded  close  under  our  stem. 
Upon  this  OUT  gunner,  who  was  a  very  dex- 
terous fellow,  ran  out  lus  two  chase-guns 
and  fired  again  at  her ;  but  the  shot  missing, 
the  men  in  the  boat  shouted,  waved  their 
caps,  and  came  on.  But  the  gunner,  getting 
qnickly  ready  again,  fired  among  them  the 
second  time ;  one  shot  of  which,  though  it 
missed  the  boat  itself,  yet  fell  in  among  the 
men,  and,  we  could  easily  see,  had  done  a 
great  deal  of  mischief  among  them  ;  but  we, 
taking  no  notice  of  that,  wore  the  ship 
^ain,  and  brought  our  quarter  to  bear  upon 
them,  and  firing  three  guns  more,  we  found 
the  boat  was  split  almost  to  pieces ;  in  par- 
ticular, her  rudder  and  a  piece  of  her  stem 
were  shot  quite  away  ;  so  they  handed  their 
sail  immediately,  and  were  in  great  disorder. 
But,  to  complete  their  nusfortune,  our  gun- 
ner let  fly  two  gnns  at  them  again.  Where 
be  hit  them  we  could  not  tell,  but  we  found 
the  boat  was  sinking,  and  some  of  the  men 
already  in  the  water.  Upon  this  I  immedi- 
ately manned  out  our  pinnace,  which  we  had 
kept  close  by  our  side,  with  orders  to  pick 
up  some  of  the  men  if  they  could,  and  save 
them  from  drowning,  and  inmiediately  to 
6ome  on  board  with  them,  because  we  saw 
the  lest  of  the  boats  began  to  come  up.  Our 
men  in  the  pinnace  followed  their  orders, 
and  took  up  three  men,  one  of  whom  was 
JQst  drowning,  and  it  was  a  good  while 
before  we  could  recover  him.  As  soon  as 
they  wCTe  on  board  we  crowded  all  the  sail 
we  could  make  and  stood  farther  out  to  sea, 
Old  we  found  that  when  the  other  three 
Wb  came  up  to  the  first  two  they  gave  over 
thdrchate. 

Being  thus  delivered  from  a  danger  which, 
thoi^  I  knew  not  the  reason  of  it,  yet 
iwmed  to  be  much  greater  than  I  apprehend- 


ed, I  took  care  that  we  should  change  our 
course,  and  not  let  any  one  imagine  whither 
we  were  going  ;  so  we  stood  out  to  sea  east- 
ward, quite  out  of  the  course  of  all  Eu- 
ropean ships,  whether  they  were  bound  to 
China  or  anywhere  else  within  the  commerce 
of  the  European  nations. 

When  we  were  now  at  sea  we  began  to 
consult  with  the  two  seamen,  and  inquire, 
first,  what  the  meaning  of  all  this  should  be  ; 
and  the  Dutchman  let  us  into  the  secret  of  it 
at  once,  telling  us  that  the  fellow  that  sold  us 
the  ship,  as  we  said,  was  no  more  than  a 
thief,  that  had  run  away  with  her.  Then  he 
told  us  how  the  captain,  whose  name  too  he 
told  UB,  though  I  do  not  remember,  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  the  natives  on  the 
coast  of  Malacca,  with  three  of  his  men ; 
and  that  he,  this  Dutchman,  and  four  more, 
got  into  the  woods,  where  they  wandered 
about  a  great  while  ;  till  at  lengdi  he,  in  par- 
ticular, in  a  miraculous  manner  made  his 
escape,  and  swam  off  to  a  Dutch  ship,  which, 
sailing  near  the  shore,  in  its  way  from  China,' 
had  sent  their  boat  on  shore  for  fresh  water ; 
that  he  durst  not  come  to  that  part  of  the 
shore  where  the  boat  was,  but  made  shift  in 
the  night  to  take  the  water  farther  off,  and 
the  ship's  boat  took  him  up. 

He  then  told  us  that  he  went  to  Batavia, 
where  two  of  the  seamen  belonging  to  the 
ship  arrived,  having  deserted  the  rest  in  their 
travels,  and  gave  an  account  that  the  fellow 
who  had  run  away  with  the  ship  sold  her  at 
Bengal  to  a  set  of  pirates,  which  were  gone  a 
cruising  in  her,  and  that  they  had  already 
taken  an  EngHsh  ship  and  two  Dutch  ships 
very  richly  laden. 

This  latter  part  we  found  to  concern  us 
directly,  and  though  we  knew  it  to  be  false, 
yet,  as  my  partner  said  very  well,  if  we  had 
fallen  into  tiieir  hands,  and  they  had  had  such 
a  prepossession  against  us  beforehand,  it  had 
been  in  vain  for  us  to  have  defended  our- 
selves, or  to  hop^  for  any  good  quarter  at 
their  hands  ;  and  especially  considering  that 
our  accusers  had  been  our  judges,  and  that 
we  could  have  expected  nothing  from  them 
but  what  rage  would  have  dictated  and  an 
ungovemed  passion  have  executed.  And, 
therefore,  it  was  his  opinion  we  should  go 
directly  back  to  Bengal,  from  whence  we 
came,  without  putting  in  at  any  port  what- 
ever ;  because  there  we  could  give  a  good 
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accoant  of  ouiselVes,  could  jwove  where  We 
were  when  the  ship  put  in,  whom  we  bought 
her  of,  and  the  like  ;  and,  which  wae  more 
than  all  the  rest,  if  we  were  put  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  bringing  it  before  the  proper 
jmlges,  we  should  be  sure  to  have  sone  jus- 
tice, and  not  be  hanged  firafc  and  judged  altera 
wardSk 

I  was  some  tame  of  my  partner'a  opinion, 
but,  aft^  a  little  more  serioua  thinkings  I 
told  him  I  thought  it  was  a  rery  great  hazard 
for  us  to  attempt  returning  to  Bengal,  for 
that  we  were  on  the  wroag  side  of  the*  Straits 
of  Malacca ;  and  that,  if  the  alarm  watf  given, 
we  should  be  sure  to  be  waylaid  on  every 
side,  as  well  by  the  Dutch  of  Bataivia  as  the 
English  elsewhere  :  that  if  we  should  be 
taken  as  it  were  running  away,  we  shotdd 
even  condemn  ourselves,  and  there  would 
want  no  more  evidence  to  destroy  us.  I  also 
asked  the  Englifdi  sailor's  opinion,  who  said 
he  WHS  of  my  mind,  and  that  we  should  cer- 
tainly be  taken. 

This  danger  a  little  startled  my  partner 
and  all  the  ship's  company,  and  we  immedi- 
ately resolved  to  go  away  to  the  coast  of  Ton- 
quin,  and  so  on  to  the  coast  of  China,  and 
pursuing  the  first  design  as  to  trade,  find  some 
way  or  other  to  dispose  of  the  ship,  and 
ooxne  back  in  some  of  the  veaseb  of  the 
country,  such  as  we  could  get  Thia  was  ap- 
proved of  as  the  best  method  for  our  seourity  ; 
and  accordingly  we  steered  away  noxth-norUi- 
east,  keeping  above  fifty  leagues  off  ^om.  the 
usual  course  to  the  eastward. 

This,  however,  put  us  to  some  inconven- 
iences ;  for  first  the  winds,  when  we  came  to 
the  distance  from  the  shore,  seemed  to  be 
more  steadily  against  us,  blowing  almost 
tiade,  as  we  call  it,  from  the  east,  and  east- 
north-east,  so  that  we  were  a  long  while  upon 
our  voyage,  and  we  were  but  ill  provkled 
with  victuals  for  so  long  a  voyage ;  and, 
which  was  still  worse,  there  was  some  danger 
that  those  English  and  Dutch  ships,  whoee 
boats  pursued  us,  whereof  some  were  boimd 
that  way,  might  be  got  in  before  ua ;  and  if 
not,  some  other  ship  bound  to  China  might 
have  information  of  us  from  them,  and  pur- 
sue us  with  the  same  Vigor. 

I  must  confess  I  was  now  very  uneasy, 
and  thought  myself,  including  the  late  escape 
from  the  long-boats,  to  have  been  in  the  most 
dangerous   condition   that   ever   I   waa  in 
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through  all  my  past  life;  for,  whatevsr  ill 
ciicumstaaeea  I  had  been  in,  I  waa  never  pnr- 
soed  for  a  thief  before,  nor  had  1  ever  done 
anything  that  merited  the  name  of  diahrnifBt 
or  fraudulent,  much  leea  thievish.  I  had 
chiefly  been  my  own  enemy  ;  or,  ast  I  nay 
lightly  say,  I  had  been  nobody'a  enemy  but 
my  own.  But  now  I  was  embaKiaased  in  the 
worst  condition  imaginahle ;  for  tbou^  I 
was  perfectly  innocent,  1  waa  in  no  condition 
to  make  that  innocence  appear.  And  if  I  had 
been  taken,  it  had  been  under  a  aappoaad 
guilt  of  the  worst  kind  ;  at  leaat^  a  cxime  ea- 
teemed  so  among  the  people  I  had  to  do 
with. 

This  made  ae  veiy  anzioua  to 
escape^  though  which  way  to  do  it  I 
not,  or  what  port  or  place  we  should  gy  to. 
My  partner  seeing  me  thua  dejected,,  thoq^ 
he  was  the  most  conoemed  at  first,  began  to 
encourage  me  ;  and  describing  to  me  the  sev- 
eral ports  of  that  coast,  told  me  he  would 
put  in  on  the  coast  of  Cochin  China  or  the 
Bay  of  Tonquin,  intending  to  go  afterwnids 
to  Macao,  a  town  once  in  thepoawsaion  of  ike 
Portuguese,  and  where  still  a  great  many  Eu- 
ropean families  resided,  and  paiticulailj  the 
nussionaiy  priests  usually  went  thither,  in 
order  to  their  going  forward  to  China. 

Hither,  then,  we  resolved  to  go  ;  and  ao- 
Goidingly,  though  after  a  tedious  and  xRfsgn- 
lar  course,  and  very  much  straitened  for  pro- 
visions, we  came  within  sight  of  the  eoast 
very  early  in  the  morning.  And  upon  re- 
fleOion  upon  the  past  circnmatanoea  ura  were 
in  and  the  danger  if  we  had  not  escaped^  we 
resolved  to  put  into  aamall  river,  which,  how- 
ever, had  a  depth  enough  of  water  ibr  ua,  and 
to  see  if  we  could,  either  overland  or  by  the 
ship's  pinnace,  come  to  know  what  abipa  were 
in  any  port  thereabouta  Thia  happy  step 
waa  indeed  our  deUveranee ;  for  thooi^  we 
did  not  immediately  see  any  Enrc^ean  ships 
in  the  Bay  of  Tonquin,  yet  the  next  morn- 
ing there  came  into  the  bay  two  Dutch  ahips, 
and  a  third  without  any  colois  spread  out,  bat 
which  we  believed  to  be  a  Dutchman,  passed 
by  at  about  two  leagues^  diatanee,  ate^ing 
for  the  coast  of  China ;  and  in  the  afternoon 
went  by  two  English  shipa  steering  the 
course;  and  thus  we  thought  we  sa' 
beset  with  enemiea  both  ona  way  ea  other. 
The  plaoe  we  were  in  waa  wild  and  bariiaions, 
the  people  thieves,  even  by  oocnpation  or  pn>> 
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;  and  though  it  is.  true  ve  had  not 
maflh  t9  leak  of  them^  aiid^  except  getting  a 
fe V  proviaionay  cored  not  how  littia  we  had  to 
^  with  tiiem,  yet  it  was  with  auush  difflcalty 
that  we  kept  ounelYeB  6om  being  inanlted 
hy  them  seTenl  wft}«. 

We  wcte  in  a.  ■nail  liyer  of  thia  coma  try, 
withiiiL  a  iew  leagnea  of  ita  utmoet  limits 
north  ward,  and  by  wu  boat  we  coasted  north- 
eaat  t»  the  point  of  hmd  which  opena  the 
gieat  Baj  of  Tonqnin ;  and  it  was  in  this 
heating  vp  along  the  shoie  that  we  diseor- 
ered,  aa  above,  that,  in  a  weed,  we  were  snr- 
lonndMi  with  enemies.  The  people  we  were 
among  wete  the  most  barbarous  ai  all  the  in- 
bahitBiitB  of  the  coast ;  having  no  coirespond- 
enoe  with  any  othe?  nation,  and  dealing  only 
'  in  fiah  and  (^  and  such  gross  eommoditie& 
.And  it  may  be  partiBalarly  seen  that  they 
are,  aa  I  said,  the  most  barbaxoos  of  any  of 
the  inhabitants^  namely,  that  among  other 
castomw»  they  have  thk  as  one,  namely, 
that  if  any  vessel  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
shipvfeeked  upon  the  coast,  they  presently 
make  the  men  all  pxiaonets  or  slavea ;  and  it 
was  not  long  befiare  we  found  a  spice  of  their 
kindneas  this  way,  on  the  occasion  following. 

I  have  observed  above  that  onr  ship  spnmg 
a  leak  at  sea,  and  that  we  could  not  find  it 
oat :  and  however,  it  happened,  that,  as  I 
have  said,  it  waa  stopped  unexpectedly  in  the 
happy  twtnnto  of  our  being  to  be  seized  by 
the  Dutch  and  ^*^g^'*b  ships  in  the  Bay  of 
Siam ;  yet  as  we  did  not  find  the  ship  so  per^ 
feetly  fiiand  sound  as  we  desired,  we  resolved, 
while  we  were  in  this  place^  to  lay  her  on 
shore,  take  ouit  what  heavy  things  we  had  on 
board,  whieh  werenot  many,  and  to  wash  and 
dean  her  bottom,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  out 
wheva  the  leaks  were. 

Aeeotdingly,  having  lightened  the  ship, 
sad  brought  all  onr  gone  and  other  movable 
thii^  to  one  side,  we  tried  to  bring  her 
down,  that  we  might  come  at  her  bottcnn ; 
but,  OA  aeeond  thoughts,  we  did  not  care  to 
lay  her  dry  on  ground,  neither  could  we  find 
est  a  proper  place  ibr  it 

The  inhabitaBtB^  who  had  never  been  ao- 
faainted  with  such  a  sight,  came  wondering 
down  to  the  shore  to  look  at  us  ;  and  seeing 
Ae  ship  lie  down  on  her  side  in  such  a  man> 
nmtf  aad  heeling  in  towards  the  shore,  and 
not  seeing  our  mea,  who  were  at  work  on 
hsr  bottom  with  stages,  and  with  their  boats 


on  the  off-aide,  they  presently  concluded  that 
the  ship  was  cast  away,  and  so  lay  £Ewt  on  the 
ground. 

On  this  suppositioa  they  came  all  about 
us  in  two  (»  three  hours'  time,  with  ten  or 
twdve  large  boats,  having  some  of  them 
eight,  some  ten  men  in  a  boat,  intending,  no 
doubt,  to  have  come  on  board  and  plundered 
the  ship,  and  if  they  had  found  us  there,  to 
have  carried  us  away  for  slaves  to  their  king, 
or  whatever  they  call  him,  for  we  knew 
nothing  who  was  their  governor. 

When  they  came  up  to  the  ship,  and  began 
to  row  round  her,  they  discovered  us  all  hard 
at  work  on  the  outside  of  the  ship's  bottom 
and  nde ;  washing  and  graving  and  stop- 
pings as  every  seafimng  man  knows  how. 

Th^  stood  for  a  while  gazing  at  us,  and 
we,  who  were  a  little  surprised,  could  not 
imagine  what  their  design  was ;  but,  being 
willing  to  be  sure,  we  took  this  opportunity 
to  get  some  of  us  into  the  ship,  and  others  to 
hand  down  arms  and  ammunition  to  those 
that  were  at  work,  to  defend  themselves  with 
if  there  should  be  occasion.  And  it  was  no 
more  than  need ;  for  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  consultation,  they  agreed,  it 
seemed,  that  the  ship  was  really  a  wreck, 
that  we  were  all  at  work  endeavoring  to  save 
hez^  or  to  save  our  lives  by  the  help  of  our 
boats  ;  and  when  we  handed  our  arms  into 
the  boats,  they  concluded,  by  that  motion, 
that  we  were  endeavoring  to  save  some  of 
our  goods.  Upon  this  they  took  it  for 
granted  we  all  belonged  to  them,  and  away 
diey  came  down  upon  our  men,  as  if  it  had 
beoi  in  a  line  of  battle. 

Our  men,  seeing  so  many  of  them,  began 
to  be  frightened,  for  we  lay  but  in  an  ill  pos- 
ture to  fight,  and  cried  out  to  us  to  know 
what  they  should  da  I  immediately  called 
to  the  men  who  worked  upon  the  stage  to 
slip  them  down  and  get  up  the  side  into  the 
ship,  and  bade  those  in  the  boat  to  row  round 
and  come  on  board  ;  and  those  few  of  us 
who  were  on  board  worked  with  all  the 
strength  and  handa  we  had  to  bring  the  ship 
to  rights.  But,  however,  neither  the  men 
upon  the  stage  nor  those  in  the  boats  could 
do  aa  they  were  ordered,  before  the  Cochin 
Chinese  were  upon  them ;  and  two  of  their 
boats  boarded  our  long-boat,  and  began  to 
li^  hold  of  the  men  aa  their  prisonera 

The  first  man  they  laid  hold  of  was  an 
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Knglieh  aeamiiii,  a  stouty  strong  fellow,  who, 
having  a  musket  in  his  hand,  never  offered 
to  fire  it,  but  laid  it  down  in  the  boat,  like  a 
fool  as  I  thought  But  he  understood  his 
business  better  than  I  could  teach  him ;  for 
he  grappled  the  pagan,  and  dragged  him  by 
main  force  out  of  their  own  boat  into  ours, 
where,  taking  him  by  the  two  ears,  he  beat 
his  head  so  against  the  boat's  gunwale  that 
the  fellow  died  instantly  in  his  hands.  And 
in  the  mean  time,  a  Dutchman,  who  stood 
next,  took  up  the  musket,  and  with  the 
but-end  of  it  so  hud  about  him,  that  he 
knocked  down  five  of  them  who  attempted 
to  enter  the  boat  But  this  was  doing  little 
towards  resisting  thirty  or  forty  men,  who, 
fearless,  because  ignorant  of  their  danger, 
began  to  throw  themselves  into  the  long- 
boat, where  we  had  but  five  men  in  all  to 
defend  it  But  one  accident  gave  our  men  a 
complete  victory,  which  deserved  our  laugh- 
ter rather  than  anything  else.  And  that  was 
this. 

Our  carpenter,  being  preparing  to  grave 
the  outside  of  the  ship,  as  weU  as  to  pay  the 
seams  where  he  had  calked  her  to  stop  the 
leaks,  had  got  two  kettles  just  let  down  into 
the  boat,  one  filled  with  boiling  pitch,  and 
the  other  with  rosin,  tallow,  and  oil,  and  such 
stuff  as  the  shipwrights  use  for  that  work ; 
and  the  man  that  attended  the  carpenter  had 
a  great  iron  ladle  in  his  hand,  with  which  he 
supplied  the  men  who  were  at  work  with 
that  hot  stuff.  Two  of  the  enemy's  men 
entered  the  boat  just  where  this  fellow  stood, 
being  in  the  foresheets ;  he  immediately 
saluted  them  with  a  ladleful  of  the  stuff, 
boiling  hot,  which  so  burned  and  scalded 
them,  being  half  naked,  that  they  roaied  out 
like  two  bulls,  and,  enraged  with  the  fiie, 
leaped  both  into  the  sea.  The  carpenter  saw 
it,  and  cried  out,  ^  Well  done,  Jack !  give 
them  some  more  of  it^ ;  and  stepping  for- 
ward himself,  takes  one  of  their  mops,  and 
dipping  it  in  the  pitch-pot,  he  and  his  man 
threw  it  among  them  so  plentifully,  that,  in 
short,  of  all  the  men  in  the  three  boats,  there 
was  not  one  that  was  not  scalded  and  burned 
with  it  in  a  most  frightful  and  pitiful  man- 
ner, and  made  such  a  howling  and  crying 
that  I  never  heard  a  worse  noise,  and  indeed 
nothing  like  it ;  for,  it  is  worth  observing 
that,  though  pain  naturally  makes  all  people 
cry  out,  yet  every  nation  has  a  particular 


way  of  exclamation  and  making  noisea,  m 
different  from  one  another  as  their  speedL 
1  cannot  give  the  noise  these  creatures  made 
a  better  name  than  howling,  nor  a  name 
more  proper  to  the  tone  of  it ;  for  I  neTcr 
heard  anything  more  like  the  noise  of  the 
wolves,  which,  as  I  have  said,  I  heard  howl 
in  the  forest  on  the  frontiers  of  Langmedoc 

I  was  never  pleased  with  a  victory  better 
in  my  life  ;  not  only  as  it  was  a  perfect  au^ 
prise  to  me,  and  that  our  danger  was  immi- 
nent before,  but  as  we  got  this  victory  with- 
out any  bloodshed,  except  of  that  man  the 
fellow  killed  with  his  naked  hands,  and 
which  I  was  very  much  concerned  at ;  for  1 
was  sick  of  killing  such  poor  savage  wreteho^ 
even  though  it  was  in  my  own  defence, 
knowing  they  came  on  errands  which  they 
thought  just,  and  knew  no  better.  And 
though  it  may  be  a  just  thing,  because  necea- 
sary,  for  there  is  no  necessary  wickedness  in 
nature,  yet  I  thought  it  was  a  sad  life,  in 
which  we  must  be  always  obliged  to  be  kill- 
ing our  fellow-creatures  to  preserve  oar  own ; 
and  indeed  I  think  so  still,  and  I  would  evsn 
now  suffer  a  great  deal,  rather  than  1  would 
take  away  the  life  even  of  the  person  injur- 
ing me.  And  I  believe  all  considering  peo- 
ple, who  know  the  value  of  life,  would  be 
of  my  opinion ;  at  least,  they  would  if  they 
enteied  seriously  into  the  consideration  of  it 

But  to  return  to  my  stoiy.  All  the  while 
this  was  doing,  my  partner  and  I,  who  man- 
aged the  rest  of  the  men  on  board,  had  with 
great  dexterity  brou^t  the  ship  almost  to 
rights  ;  and  having  gotten  the  guns  into  iSbtir 
places  again,  the  gunn^  called  to  me  to  bid 
our  boat  get  out  of  the  way,  for  he  would  let 
fly  among  them.  I  called  back  again  to  him, 
and  bid  him  not  offer  to  fire,  for  the  carpen- 
ter would  do  the  work  without  him,  but 
bade  him  heat  another  pitch-kettle,  which 
our  cook,  who  was  on  board,  took  care  o£ 
But  the  enemy  were  so  terrified  with  what 
they  had  met  with  in  their  first  attack,  that 
they  would  not  come  on  again.  And  womt 
of  them  that  were  farthest  off^  seeing  the 
ship  swim  as  it  were  upright,  began,  as  ws 
supposed,  to  see  their  mistake,  and  give  oter 
the  enterprise,  finding  it  was  not  as  they  ex- 
pected. Thus  we  got  clear  of  this  moiy 
fight ;  and  having  gotten  some  riee  and 
some  roots  and  Inread,  with  about  sixteen 
good  big  hogs,  on  board  two  days  before^  «e 
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HBohed  to  staj  here  no  longer,  bat  go  for- 
wudf  vhaterer  came  of  it ;  for  we  made  no 
dMbt  bEt  we  should  be  sammnded  the  next 
daf  vith  rogues  enough,  perhaps  more  than 
oor  piteh-kettle  would  dispose  of  for  us. 

We  therefore  got  all  our  things  on  board 
the  iame  evening,  and  the  next  morning  we 
wcK  ready  to  sail.  In  the  mean  time,  lying 
at  an  anchor  at  some  distance,  we  were  not 
80  much  concerned,  being  now  in  a  fighting 
posture  as  well  as  in  a  sailing  posture,  if  any 
enemy  had  presented.  The  next  day,  hav- 
ing finished  our  work  within  board,  and  find- 
ing our  ship  was  perfectly  healed  of  all  her 
ledkfl,  we  Bet  saiL  We  would  have  gone  into 
the  Bay  of  Tonquin,  for  we  wanted  to  in- 
fonn  omselyes  of  what  was  to  be  known  con- 
eendng  the  Dutch  ships  that  had  been  there  ; 
bnt  ve  durst  not  stand  in  there,  because  we 
U  seen  several  ships  go  in,  as  we  supposed, 
bat  a  little  before  ;  so  we  kept  on  norUieast, 
towaidB  the  Isle  of  Formosa,  as  much  afraid 
of  being  seen  by  a  Dutch  or  English  mer- 
efasatfihip,  as  a  Dutch  or  English  merchant- 
ship  in  the  Mediterranean  is  of  an  Algerine 
nan-of-war. 

When  we  were  thus  got  to  sea,  we  kept 
ont  north-east,  ius  if  we  would  go  to  the  Ma- 
nillas  or  the  Philippine  Islands  ;  and  this  we 
did  that  we  might  not  fall  into  the  way  of 
any  of  our  European  ships ;  and  then  we 
eteoed  north  until  we  came  to  the  latitude 
of  22  degrees,  30  minutes,  by  which  means 
we  made  the  Island  of  Formosa  directly, 
where  we  came  to  an  anchor,  in  order  to  get 
water  and  fresh  proyiaions,  which  the  people 
there,  who  are  very  courteous  and  civil  in 
their  manners,  supplied  us  with  willingly, 
and  dealt  very  fairly  and  punctually  with  us 
in  all  their  agreements  and  baigains ;  which 
is  what  we  did  not  find  among  other  people, 
and  may  be  owing  to  the  remains  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  once  planted  here  by  a 
Dntch  nussionaiy  of  Protestants,  and  is  a 
teathnony  of  what  I  hare  often  observed, 
itnieiy,  tiiat  the  Chiistian  religion  always 
ci^'ilises  the  people,  and  reforms  their  man- 
neia,  where  it  is  received,  whether  it  works 
>raig  effects  upon  them  or  no. 

fnm  hence  we  sailed  still  north,  keeping 
theeoast  of  China  at  an  equal  distance,  till 
we  knew  we  were  beyond  all  the  ports  of 
^^Ikina  where  our  European  ships  usually 
cme,  being  resolved  if  possible  not  to  &21 


inta  any  of  their  hands,  especially  in  this 
country,  where,  as  our  circumstances  were, 
we  could  not  fail  of  being  entirely  ruined ; 
nay,  so  great  was  my  fear  in  particular  as 
to  my  being  taken  by  them,  that  I  believe 
firmly  I  woidd  much  rather  have  chosen 
to  fedl  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition. 

Being  now  come  to  the  latitude  of  90 
d^irees,  we  resolved  to  put  into  the  first 
trading  port  we  should  come  at ;  and  stand- 
ing in  for  the  shore,  a  boat  came  off  two 
leagues  to  us,  with  an  old  Portuguese  pilot 
on  board,  who,  knowing  us  to  be  a  European 
ship,  came  to  oflfer  his  service,  which  indeed 
we  were  very  glad  of,  and  took  him  on  board  ; 
upon  which,  without  asking  us  whither  we 
would  go,  he  dismissed  the  boat  he  came  in, 
and  sent  them  back. 

I  thought  it  was  now  so  much  in  our 
choice  to  make  the  old  man  carry  us  whither 
we  would,  that  I  b^an  to  talk  with  him 
about  carrying  us  to  the  Gulf  of  Nankin, 
which  is  the  most  northern  part  of  the  coast 
of  China.  The  old  man  said  he  knew  the 
Gulf  of  Nankin  very  well ;  but,  smiling, 
asked  us  what  we  would  do  there. 

I  told  him  we  would  sell  our  cai*go  and 
purchase  China  wares,  calicoes,  raw  silks,  tea, 
wrought  silks,  &c,  and  so  would  return  by  the 
same  course  we  came.  He  told  us  our  best 
port  had  been  to  have  put  in  at  Macao,  where 
we  could  not  have  failed  of  a  market  for  our 
opium  to  our  satisfiEiction,  and  might  for  our 
money  have  purchased  all  sorts  of  China 
goods  as  cheap  as  we  could  at  Nankin. 

Not  being  able  to  put  the  old  man  out  of 
hia  talk,  of  which  he  was  very  opinionated 
or  conceited,  I  told  him  we  were  gentlemen 
as  well  as  merchants,  and  that  we  had  a 
mind  to  go  and  see  the  great  city  of  Pekin, 
and  the  famous  court  of  the  monarch  of 
China.  **Why,  then,"  says  the  old  man, 
"you  should  go  to  Ningpo,  where,  by  the 
river  which  runs  into  the  sea  there,  you  may 
go  up  within  five  leagues  of  the  Great 
CanaL"  This  canal  is  a  navigable  river, 
which  goes  through  the  heart  of  all  that  vast 
empire  of  China,  crosses  all  the  rivers,  passes 
some  considerable  hills  by  the  help  of  sluices 
and  gates,  and  goes  up  to  the  city  of  Pekin  ; 
being  in  length  near  two  hundred  and  seventy 
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that  k  not  our  buBineiKnowv  The  greokqiieft' 
tion  ifly  if  jou  can  cany  us  up  to  the  citj  of 
Kanldn,  fit>m  whence  we  can  tswnl  to  Pekin 
afterwards.''  "  Yea^"  he  eaid,  <^  he  could  do 
80  veiy  welly  and  that  there  wa»  a  great 
Dutch  ship  gone  by  that  way  just  before." 
Thifl  gave  me  a  little  ahock ;  a  Dutch  ship 
was  now  our  tenor,  and  we  had  much  rather 
have  met  the  Devil,  at  least  if  he  had  not 
come  in  too  frightful  a  figure ;  and  we  de- 
pended upon  it  that  a  Dutch  ship  would  be 
our  destruction,  for  we  were  in  no  condition 
to  fight  them  ;  all  the  ships  they  trade  with 
into  those  parts  being  of  great  burden  and 
of  much  greater  foiee  than  we  wera 

The  old  man  found  me  a  little  con&aed 
and  under  some  concem  when  he  named  a 
Dutch  ship,  and  said  to  me,  *'  Sir,  you  need 
be  under  no  aj^rehensions  of  the  Dutch  ;  I 
suppose  they  are  not  now  at  war  with  your 
nation  f "  "  No,*  says  I,  « that's  true  ;  but 
I  know  not  what  liberties  men  may  take 
when  they  are  oiut  of  the  reach  of  the  law." 
"Why," says  he^  "you  are  no  pirates,  what 
need  you  fear  ?  They  will  net  meddle  with 
peaceable  merchants,  sure." 

If  I  had  aoy  blood  in  my  body  that  did 
not  fly  up  into  my  face  at  that  word,  it  was 
hindered  by  some  stop  in  the  vessels  ap- 
pointed by  nature  to  prevent  it ;  for  it  put 
me  into  the  greatest  disorder  and  confuaion 
imaginable.  Nor  was  it  possible  for  me  to 
conceal  it  so,  but  that  the  old  man  easily 
perceived  it 

"  Sir,*  says  he,  "  I  find  you  are  in  some 
diBorder  in  youi  thou^ts  at  my  talk  ;  pray 
be  pleased  to  go  which  way  you  think  fit, 
and,  depend  upon  it,  I'll  do  you  all  ^e 
service  I  can."  "  Why,  seignior,"  said  I,  "  it 
is  true  I  am  a  little  unsettled  in  my  reso- 
lution at  thii  time  whither  to  go  in  par- 
ticular ;  and  I  am  something  more  so  for 
what  you  have  said  about  pirates.  I  hope 
there  are  no  piiates  in  these  seas ;  we  are 
but  in  an  ill  condition  to  meet  with  them, 
for  you  see  we  have  but  a  small  force,  and 
but  very  weakly  manned." 

"  0  air,"  says  he,  "  do  not  be  concerned  ; 
I  do  not  know  that  there  have  been  any 
piiates  in  these  seaa  these  fifteen  years,  ex- 
cept one  which  was  seen,  as  I  hear,  in  the 
Bay  of  Siam  about  a  month  since  ;  but  you 
may  be  assured  she  is  gone  to  the  southward. 
Nor  waa  she  a  ship  of  any  great  force,  or  fit 


f«r  the  tpork.  She  waa  not  built  for  apii- 
vateer,  but  waa  nm  away  with  by  a.  rafio- 
bate  crew  that  were  on  board,  afUr  the 
csfitain  and  some  of  his  men  had  been  mur- 
dered by  the  Malayana  at  or  near  tha  iabod 
of  Sumatra." 

"  What  1"  said  I,  seeming  to  know  nothing 
of  the  matter,  ^  ctid  they  murder  the  ck^ 
taini"  "No,"  said  he;  "I  do  not  under- 
stand that  they  nuudered  him;  hut  as 
they  afterwards  ran  away  with  the  ahip^ 
it  is  generally  believed  they  betrayed  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  'Malayans,  who  did 
murder  him,  and  perhaps  they  pnMaued 
them  to  do  it"  "  Why,  then,"  said  I,  "  they 
deserve  death  as  much  as  if  they  had  done 
it  themselves."  "Yea,"  says  the  oUL  man, 
"  they  do  deserve  it,  and  they  will  certaisiy 
have  it,  if  they  light  upon  any  Rngiiwh  or 
Dutch  ship ;  for  they  have  aU  egieed  to- 
ge&er  that  if  they  meet  that  rogue  they  will 
give  him  no  quarter." 

"  But,"  said  I  to  him,  "you  aa^  the  pixate 
is  gone  out  of  those  seas.  How  can  they 
meet  with  him?"  "Why,  that  is  tn^" 
says  he.  "  They  do  say  so  ;  but  he  waa,  as 
I  tell  you,  in  the  Bay  of  Siam,  in  the  river 
Cambodia,  and  was  discovered  there  by  some 
Dutchmen  who  belonged  to  the  ship,  and 
who  were  left  on  shore  when  they  ran  away 
with  her ;  and  some  Engliah  and  Dutch 
traders  being  ui  the  river,  they  were  within 
a  little  of  taking  him.  Nay,"  said  he,  "if 
the  foremost  boats  had  been  well  senonded 
by  the  rest,  they  had  certainly  taken  him ; 
but  he,  finding  only  two  boats  within  reach 
of  him,  tacked  about,  and  fired  at  these  tipo, 
and  disabled  them  before  the  others  came 
up  ;  and  then  standing  off  to  sea,  the  othen 
were  not  able  to  follow  him,  and  so  he  got 
away.  But  they  have  all  ao  exact  a  de8erii>- 
tion  of  the  ship  that  they  will  be  sme  to 
know  him ;  and  wherever  they  find  him 
th^  have  vowed  to  give  no  quarter  to 
either  the  captain  or  the  seamen,  hut  to 
hang  them  all  up  at  the  yaid-ann." 

"What!"  wys  I;  "wiU  they  execante 
them  right  or  wrong ;  hang  them  first  and 
judge  them  afterwards ?"  "O  sir!"  sKya 
the  old  pilot,  "  there 's  no  need  to  maka  a 
formal  business  of  it  with  such  roguea  an 
those  ;  let  them  tie  tiiem  back  to  back  and 
set  them  a  diving;  It  ia  no  mora  than  tiiey 
richly  deserve." 
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I  knew  I  had  my  old  man  fast  aboard, 
aad  thai  he  ooold  do  me  no  haim,  bo  that  I 
toned  short  npon  him.  **  Well  now,  seign- 
vx^  aaid  I^  ''and  thia  ia  the  very  leaaon 
wlqr  I  vonld  have  70a  cany  lu  up  to 
Kanki%  and  not  to  put  hack  to  Macao,  or 
to  aay  other  part  of  the  country  where  the 
Engiiflh  or  I>tttch  shipe  come.  For  be  it 
JcBown  to  yon,  seignior^  those  captaina  of 
the  £ngUah  and  Dutish  ahipa  are  a  parcel  of 
laah,  proud,  ipaolent  fellows,  that  neither 
know  what  belongs  to  justice,  nor  how  to 
BehaTe  themselves  as  the  laws  of  Gtod  and 
ntnrs  direct.  Bat,  being  proud  of  their 
offices,  and  not  understanding  their  power, 
they  would  act  the  nmzderers  to  punish 
robbers^  would  take  npon  them  to  insult 
men  blmSty  aecnaed,  and  determine  them 
gnilly  withoat  due  inquiry.  And  perhaps  I 
tottj  liTe  to  call  some  of  them  to  an  account 
for  it,  where  tliey  may  be  tanght  how  justice 
is  to  be  executed,  and  that  no  nan  ou^t  to 
be  treated  as  a  criminal  until  some  evidence 
may  be  had  of  the  eriney  and  that  he  is  the 


With  this  I  told  him  that  this  was  the  yery 
sbip  they  attacked,  and  gave  him  a  full  ac- 
eoont  of  the  skirmish  we  had  with  their 
boati,  and  hotr  foolishly  and  coward-like  they 
bthared.  I  txdd  him  all  the  story  of  our 
faKfing  the  ship,  and  how  the  Dutchmen 
semd  xok  I  told  him  the  reasons  I  had  to 
believe  that  thia  story  of  killing  the  master 
by  the  Maiayana  waa  not  .true ;  as  also  the 
nmuing  away  with  the  ship :  but  that  it  was 
sU  a  fi^ion  of  their  own,  to  suggest  that  the 
nca  were  tomed  pirates ;  and  they  ought  to 
have  been  sure  it  was  so  before  they  had  Ton- 
tued  to  attack  us  by  surprise,  and  oblige  us 
to  nsist  tkem ;  adding  that  they  would  have 
the  blood  of  those  men  whom  we  killed  there 
in  oar  just  defence  to  answer  for. 

The  old  man  waa  amazed  at  this  relation, 
and  tdd  ua  we  were  very  much  in  the  right 
to  go  away  to  the  north ;  and  that,  if  he 
might  advise  nfl»  it  should  be  to  sell  the  ship 
in  China,  which  we  might  Yeiy  well  do,  and 
bay  or  boild  another  in  the  country.  '*  And,** 
ttid  he,  "  though  you  will  not  get  so  good  a 
diip,  yet  you  may  get  one  able  enough  to 
eany  you  and  all  your  goods  back  again  to 
Bengal  or  anywhere  elsev" 

I  told  him  I  woald  take  his  advice  when 
4    1  eame  to  any  port  where  I  could  find  a  ship 
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for  my  tum^  or  get  any  customer  to  buy  thia 
He  replied  I  should  meet  with  customers 
enough  for  the  ship  at  Nankin,  and  that  a 
Chinese  junk  would  serve  me  very  well  to 
go  back  again ;  and  that  he  would  |HDCure 
me  peopk  both  to  buy  the  one  and  sail  the 
other. 

"  WeU,  but,  seignior,''  says  I,  **af  you  say 
they  know  the  ship  so  weU,  I  m&y,  perhaps, 
if  1  follow  your  meassres,  be  instrumental  to 
bring  some  honest,  innocent  man  into  a  terri- 
ble broU,  and  perhaps  to  be  murdered  in 
cold  blood  ;  for  wherever  they  find  the  ship, 
they  will  prove  the  guilt  upon  the  men  by 
proving  this  was  the  ship,  and  so  innocent 
men  may  probably  be  overpowered  and  mur- 
dered.'' "<  Why,"  says  the  old  man,  <'  I  will 
find  out  a  ynsf  to  prevent  that  also ;  for  aa  I 
know  all  those  commanders  you  speak  of 
very  well,  and  shall  see  them  all  as  they  pass 
by,  I  will  be  sure  to  set  them  to  rights  in  the 
thing,  and  let  them  know  that  they  had  been 
so  much  in  the  wrong :  that  though  the  peo- 
ple who  were  on  board  at  first  might  run 
away  with  the  ship,  yet  it  waa  not  tarue  that 
they  had  turned  pirates ;  and  that  in  par- 
ticular these  were  not  the  men  that  first  went 
off  with  the  ship,  but  innocently  bought  her 
for  their  trade :  and  I  am  persuaded  they 
will  so  &r  believe  me  as  at  least  to  act  more 
cautiously  for  the  time  to  come."  ^WeU," 
says  I ;  ^  and  will  you  deliver  one  message  to 
them  from  mel"  ''Yes,  I  will,"  says  he, 
''if  you  will  give  it  under  your  hand  in  writ- 
ing, that  I  may  be  able  to  prove  that  it  came 
from  you,  and  not  out  of  my  own  head.*^  1 
answered  that  I  would  readily  give  it  him 
under  my  hand.  So  I  took  a  pen  and  ink 
and  paper,  and  wrote  at  large  the  story  of 
assaulting  me  with  the  long-boats,  Ac. ;  the 
pretended  reason  of  it,  aad  tiie  unjust,  cruel 
design  of  it ;  and  concluded  to  the  command- 
ers that  they  had  done  what  they  not  only 
should  have  been  ashamed  of,  but  also  that, 
if  ever  they  came  to  England,  and  I  lived  to 
see  them  thero,  they  should  all  pay  dearly 
for  it,  if  the  laws  of  my  country  were  not 
grown  out  of  use  before  I  arrived  there. 

My  old  pilot  read  this  over  and  over  sgain, 
and  asked  me  several  times  if  I  would  stand 
to  it  I  answered,  "  1  would  stand  to  it  as 
long  as  I  had  anything  left  in  the  world* ; 
being  sensible  that  I  should  one  time  or 
other  find  an  opportunity  to  put  it  home  to 
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ihem.  But  we  had  no  oocaaioii  .ever  to  let 
the  pilot  cany  this  letter ;  for  he  never  went 
back  again.  While  these  things  were  passing 
between  us,  by  way  of  diacoorse,  we  went 
forward  direct^  for  Nankin ;  and  in  about 
thirteen  days'  sail  came  to  an  anchor  at  the 
south-west  point  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Nankin, 
where,  by  the  way,  I  came  by  accident  to 
understand  that  two  Dutch  ships  were  gone 
the  length  before  me,  and  that  I  should  cer- 
tainly Ml  into  their  hands.  I  consulted  my 
partner  again  in  this  exigency ;  and  he  was 
OS  much  at  a  loss  as  I  was,  and  would  very 
gbdly  have  been  safe  on  shore  almost  any- 
where. However,  I  was  not  in  such  per- 
plexity neither ;  but  I  asked  the  old  pilot  if 
there  was  no  creek  or  harbor  which  I  might 
put  into,  and  pursue  my  business  with  the 
Chinese  privately,  and  be  in  no  danger  of  the 
enemy.  He  told  me  if  I  would  sail  to  the 
southward  about  two-and-forty  leagues,  there 
was  a  little  port  called  Quinchang,  where  the 
&ther8  of  the  mission  usually  landed  from 
Macao,  on  their  progress  to  teash.  the  Chris- 
tian religion  to  the  Chinese,  and  where  no 
European  ships  ever  put  in ;  and  if  I  thought 
to  put  in  there,  I  might  consider  what  fur- 
ther course  to  take  when  I  was  ashore.  He 
confessed,  he  said,  it  was  not  a  place  for  mei^ 
chants,  except  that,  at  some  certain  times, 
they  had  a  kind  of  a  fair  there,  when  the 
merchants  from  Japan  came  over  to  buy  the 
Chinese  merchandise. 

We  all  agreed  to  go  back  to  this  place. 
The  name  of  the  port  as  he  called  it  I  may, 
perhaps,  spell  wrong,  for  I  do  not  particularly 
remember  it,  having  lost  this,  tc^ther  with 
the  names  of  many  other  places  set  down  in  a 
little  pocket-book  which  was  spoiled  by  the 
water,  on  an  accident  which  I  shall  relate  in 
its  order ;  but  this  I  remember,  that  the  Chi- 
nese or  Japanese  merchants  we  corresponded 
with  called  it  by  a  different  name  from  that 
which  our  Portuguese  pilot  gave  it,  and  pro- 
nounced it,  as  above,  Quinchang. 

As  we  were  unanimous  in  our  resolution 
to  go  to  this  place,  we  weighed  the  next  day, 
having  only  gone  twice  ashore,  where  we 
were  to  get  fresh  water,  on  both  which  occa- 
sions the  people  of  the  country  were  very 
civil  to  us,  and  brought  us  sbundance  of 
things  to  sell  to  us,  —  I  mean  of  provisions, 
plants,  roots,  tea,  rice,  and  some  fowls,  —  but 
nothing  without  money. 


We  came  to  the  other  port  (the  wind  beii^ 
contrary)  not  till  five  days,  but  it  was  very 
much  to  our  satisfaction.  And  I  was  joyful, 
and  I  may  say  thankful,  when  I  set  my  foot 
safe  on  shore,  resolving,  and  my  partner  too^ 
that  if  it  was  possible  to  dispoee  of  ourselves 
and  effects  any  other  way,  though  not  every 
way  to  our  satisfaction,  we  would  never  set 
one  foot  on  board  that  unhappy  vessel  more ; 
and  indeed  I  must  acknowledge  that,  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  life  that  ever  I  had  any 
experience  of^  nothing  makes  mankind  so 
completely  miserable  as  that  of  being  in  con- 
stant fear.  Well  does  the  Scxiptuie  say, 
^'  The  fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snare"  :  it  is  a 
life  of  death,  and  the  mind  is  so  entirely  tm^ 
pressed  by  it  that  it  is  capable  of  no  relief ; 
the  animal  spirits  sink,  and  all  the  vigor  of 
nature,  whidi  usually  supports  men  under 
other  afflictions,  and  is  present  to  them  in 
the  greatest  exigencies,  £Edls  them  here. 

Nor  did  it  fail  of  its  usual  operations  upoa 
the  fancy  by  heightening  every  danger,  repre* 
senting  the  English  and  Dutch  captains  to 
be  men  incapable  of  hearing  reason  or  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  honest  men  and  rogues,  • 
or  between  a  stozy  calculated  for  our  own 
turn,  made  out  of  nothing,  on  purpose  to 
deceive,  and  a  true,,  genuine  account  of  our 
whole  voyage,  prc^press,  and  design.  For  we 
might  many  ways  have  convinced  any  rea- 
sonable creature  that  we  were  not  pirates : 
the  goods  we  had  on  board,  the  Qoarse  we 
steered,  our  frankly  showing  ourselves,  and 
entering  into  such  and  such  ports,  and  even 
our  very  manner,  the  force  we  had,  the  num- 
ber of  men,  the  few  arms,  little  ammnnitioPy 
short  provisions, — all  these  would  hare  served 
to  convince  any  men  that  we  were  no  pirates. 
The  opium  and  other  goods  we  had  on  board 
would  make  it  appear  the  ship  had  been  at 
Bengal.  The  Dutchmen,  who,  it  was  said, 
had  the  names  of  all  the  men  that  were  in 
the  ship,  might  easily  see  that  we  were  m 
mixture  of  English,  Portuguese,  and  Indiams, 
and  but  two  Dutchmen  on  board.  Tliese  and 
many  other  particular  drcumstanoes  might 
have  made  it  evident  to  the  understanding 
of  any  commander  whose  hands  we  might 
fall  into  that  we  were  no  pirates. 

But  fear,  that  blind,  useless  passion,  worked 
another  way,  and  threw  us  into  the  vapors  ; 
it  bewildered  our  understandings,  and  set  the 
imagination  at  work  to  form  a  thousand 
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nbb  tiiiDgs  that  perhaps  migbt  ueyer  hap- 
pen. We  iuret  supposed,  as  indeed  eveiybody 
bad  related  to  us,  that  the  seamen  on  hoard 
the  En^iiah  and  Dutch  ships,  hut  especially 
the  Dutch,  were  so  eniaged  at  the  name  of  a 
pixate,  and  especially  at  our  beating  off  their 
boats  and  escaping,  that  they  would  not  gire 
themselires  leave  to  inquire  wheth^  we  were 
pirates  or  no,  hut  would  execute  us  off-hand, 
as  we  call  it,  without  giving  us  any  room  for 
a  defence.  We  reflected  that  there  was  really 
so  much  apparent  evidence  before  them  that 
th^  would  scarce  inquire  after  any  more ; 
as,  firsts  that  the  ship  was  certainly  the  same, 
and  that  some  of  the  seamen  among  them 
knew  her,  and  had  been  on  board  her ;  and, 
secondly,  that  when  we  had  intelligence  at 
the  liver  of  Cambodia  that  they  were  coming 
dowu  to  examine  us,  we  fought  their  boats 
snd  fled :  so  that  we  made  no  doubt  that 
they  were  fully  satisfied  of  our  being  pirates, 
«s  we  were  satisfied  of  the  contrary  ;  and,  as 
I  <^en  said,  I  know  not  but  I  should  have 
been  apt  to  have  taken  those  circumstances 
for  evidence,  if  the  tables  were  turned,  and 
my  case  was  theirs^  and  have  made  no  scru- 
ple of  cutting  all  the  crew  to  pieces,  without 
believing,  or  perhaps  considering,  what  they 
might  have  to  offer  in  their  defence. 

But  let  that  he  how  it  will,  those  were  our 
apprehensions  ;  and  both  my  partner  and  I 
too  scarce  slept  a  night  without  dreaming  of 
halteiB  and  yard-aims, —  that  is  to  say,  gib- 
beta,  of  fighting,  and  being  taken  j  of  killing, 
and  being  killed  ;  and  one  night  I  was  in 
such  a  fury  in  my  dream,  fismcying  the  Dutch- 
men had  boarded  us,  and  I  was  knocking  one 
of  their  seamen  down,  that  I  struck  my  double 
fist  against  the  side  of  the  cabin  I  lay  in 
with  such  a  force  as  woimded  my  hand  most 
grievously,  hroke  my  knuckles,  and  cut  and 
hmiaed  die  flesh  ;  so  that  it  not  only  waked 
me  mst  of  my  sleep,  hut  I  was  once  afindd  I 
should  have  lost  two  of  my  fingers. 

Another  apprehension  I  had,  was  of  the 
cruel  usage  we  mig^t  meet  with  from  them 
if  we  fell  into  their  hands.  Then  the  story 
of  Amboyna  came  into  my  head,  and  how 
the  Dutch  mi^t  perhaps  torture  us,  as  they 
did  our  countiymen  there,  and  make  some  of 
the  men,  by  extremity  of  torture,  confess 
those  crimes  they  never  were  guilty  of^  own 
themselves  and  all  of  us  to  be  pirates,  and  so 
they  would  put  us  to  death,  with  a  fonnal 


appearance  of  justice  ;  and  that  they  might 
be  tempted  to  do  this  for  the  gain  of  our  ship 
and  cargo,  which  was  worth  four  or  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  put  all  together. 

These  things  tormented  me,  and  my  part- 
ner too,  night  and  day  ;  nor  did  we  consider 
that  the  captains  of  ships  have  no  authority 
to  act  thus  ;  and  if  we  had  surrendered  pris- 
oners to  them,  they  could  not  answer  the 
destroying  us,  or  torturing  us,  hut  would  be 
accountable  for  it  when  they  came  into  their 
own  country  :  this,  I  say,  gave  me  no  satis- 
fection ;  for  if  they  will  act  thus  with  us, 
what  advantage  would  it  be  to  us  that  they 
would  be  called  to  an  account  for  it  7  or  if 
we  were  first  to  be  murdered,  what  satisfac- 
tion would  it  be  to  us  to  have  them  pun- 
ished when  they  came  home  ? 

I  cannot  refrain  taking  notice  here  what 
reflections  I  now  had  upon  the  past  variety 
of  my  particular  circumstances  ;  how  hard  I 
thought  it  was  that  I,  who  had  spent  forty 
years  in  a  life  of  continued  difficulties,  and 
was  at  last  come,  as  it  were,  to  the  port  or 
haven  which  all  men  drive  at,  namely,  to 
have  rest  and  plenty,  should  be  a  Wunteer 
in  new  sorrows  by  my  own  unhappy  choice ; 
and  that  I,  who  escaped  so  many  dangers  in 
my  youth,  should  now  come  to  be  hanged  in 
my  old  age,  and  in  so  remote  a  place,  for  a 
crime  I  was  not  in  the  least  inclined  to,  much 
less  really  guilty  of,  and  in  a  place  and  cir- 
cumstance where  innocence  was  not  like  to 
be  any  protection  at  all  to  me. 

After  these  thoughts,  something  of  religion 
would  come  in ;  and  I  would  be  considering 
that  this  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  disposition  of 
immediate  Providence,  and  I  ought  to  look 
upon  it  and  submit  to  it  as  such ;  that 
although  I  was  innocent  as  to  men,  I  was  far 
from  being  innocent  as  to  my  Maker ;  and 
I  ought  to  look  in  and  examine  what  other 
dimes  in  my  life  were  more  obvious  to 
me,  and  for  which  Providence  might  justly 
inflict  this  punishment  as  a  retribution  ;  and 
that  I  ought  to  submit  to  this,  just  as  I  would 
to  a  shipwreck,  if  it  had  pleased  God  to  have 
brought  such  a  disaster  upon  me. 

In  its  turn,  natural  courage  would  some- 
times take  its  place,  and  then  I  would  be  talk- 
ing myself  up  to  vigorous  resolutions,  that  I 
would  not  be  taken,  to  be  barbarously  used, 
by  a  parcel  of  merciless  wretches,  in  cold 
blood ;  that  it  were  much  better  to  have 
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fallal  into  the  hands  of  the  BsrageB,  who 
were  men-eaten,  and  who,  I  was  Bnre,  would 
feast  upon  me  when  thej  had  taken  me, 
than  by  those,  who  would  perhaps  glut  their 
rage  upon  me  by  inhuman  tortnies  and  bar- 
barities :^  that  in  the  case  of  the  savages  I  al- 
ways resolved  to  die  fighting  to  the  last  gasp ; 
and  why  should  I  not  do  so  now,  seeing  it 
was  much  more  dxesdfol  to  me,  at  least,  to 
think  of  &lling  into  these  men's  hands^  than 
ever  it  was  to  think  of  being  eaten  by  men  ; 
for  the  asvtges,  give  them  their  due,  would 
not  eat  a  man  till  he  was  dead,  and  killed 
him  first,  as  we  do  a  bullock ;  but  that  these 
men  had  many  arts  beyond  the  cruelty  of 
death.  Whenever  these  thoughts  prevailed  I 
was  snre  to  put  myself  in  a  kind  of  fever 
with  the  agitations  of  a  supposed  fight ;  my 
blood  would  boil  and  my  eyes  sparkle  as  if  I 
was  engaged ;  and  I  always  resolved  that  I 
would  take  no  quarter  at  their  hands,  but 
even  at  last,  if  I  oould  resist  no  longer,  I 
would  blow  up  the  ship  and  all  that  was  in 
her,  and  leave  them  but  little  booty  to  boast  of. 

By  how  much  the  greater  weight  the  anxi- 
eties and  perplexities  of  these  things  were  to 
our  thou^ts  while  we  were  at  sea,  by  so 
much  the  greater  was  our  satisfaction  when 
we  saw  ourselves  on  shore  ;  and  my  partner 
told  me  that  he  dreamed  he  had  a  very  heavy 
load  upon  his  back,  which  he  was  to  carry 
up  a  hni,  and  foimd  that  he  was  not  able  to 
stand  long  under  it ;  but  that  the  Portuguese 
pilot  came  and  took  it  off  his  back,  and  the 
hill  disappeared,  the  ground  before  him  show- 
ing all  smooth  and  pkin ;  and  truly  it  was 
Bo^  we  were  all  like  men  who  had  a  load  taken 
off  their  backs. 

For  my  part  I  had  a  weight  taloen  off  from 
my  heart  that  I  was  not  able  any  longer  to 
bear ;  and,  as  I  said  above,  we  resolved  to  go 
no  more  to  sea  in  that  ship.  When  we  came 
on  shore,  the  old  pilot,  who  was  now  our 
friend,  got  us  a  lodging  and  a  warehouse  for 
our  goods  ;  which,  by  the  way,  was  much  the 
same.  It  was  a  little  house  or  hut,  with  a 
large  house  joining  to  it^  all  built  witii  canes, 
and  paUsadoed  round  with  large  canes  to  keep 
out  pilfering  thieves,  of  which,  it  seems,  there 
were  not  a  few  in  that  country.  However, 
the  magistnites  allowed  us  also  a  little  guard, 
and  we  had  a  sentinel  with  a  kind  of  halberd, 
or  half-pike,  who  stood  sentinel  at  our  door ; 
to  whom  we  allowed  a  pint  of  rice  and  a  lit- 


tle piece  of  money,  about  the  value  of  three- 
pence, per  day  ;  so  that  our  goods  were  k^ 
very  safe. 

The  fair  or  mart  usually  kept  in  this  place 
had  been  over  some  time ;  however,  we  found 
that  there  were  three  or  lour  junks  in  the 
river,  and  two  Japanners,  I  mean  ships  fhnn 
Japan,  with  goods  which  they  had  bought  in 
China,  and  wen  not  gone  mray,  fasving  Jap- 
anese merchants  on  shore. 

The  first  thing  our  old  Portuguese  pflot  did 
for  us  was  to  bring  us  acquainted  with  three 
nusaionary  Bomi^  priests  who  were  in  the 
town,  and  who  had  been  there  some  time, 
ccmverting  the  people  to  Christianity ;  but 
we  thought  they  made  but  poor  work  of  it, 
and  made  them  but  soixy  Christians  when 
they  had  done.  However,  that  was  none  of 
OUT  business.  One  of  these  was  «  French- 
man, whom  they  called  Father  Simon.  He 
was  a  jolly,  well-conditioned  man,  very  free 
in  Mb  conversation  ;  not  seeming  so  serious 
and  grave  as  the  other  two  did,  one  of  whom 
was  a  Portuguese,  and  the  other  a  Genoese : 
but  Father  Simon  was  courteous,  easy  in  his 
manner,  and  very  agreeable  company.  The 
other  two  were  more  reserved,  seemed  rigid 
and  austere,  and  applied  seriouriy  to  the 
work  they  came  about,  namely,  to  talk  with 
and  insinuate  IhemselveB  among  the  inhabi- 
tants  wherever  they  had  opportunity.  We 
often  ate  and  drank  with  those  men ;  and 
though  I  must  confess  the  conversion,  as  they 
call  it,  of  the  Chinese  to  Christionily  is  00 
far  from  the  true  conversion  required  to  bring 
heathen  people  to  the  faith  of  Christ  that  it 
seems  to  amount  to  little  more  than  letting 
them  know  the  name  of  Christ,  and  ssy  some 
prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  her  Son  in  a 
tongue  which  they  understand  not,  and  to 
cross  themselves,  and  the  like,  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  these  religious,  whom  we  call 
missionaries,  have  a  firm  belief  that  these 
people  shall  be  saved,  and  that  they  are  the 
instruments  of  it  And  on  this  account  they 
undergo,  not  only  the  fiittigue  of  the  voyage 
and  hazards  of  living  in  such  places,  but 
oftentimes  death  itself,  with  the  most  violent 
tortures,  for  the  sake  of  this  work ;  and  it 
would  be  a  great  want  of  charily  in  ua,  whsfr- 
ever  opinion  we  have  of  the  work  itself,  and 
the  manner  of  their  doing  it^  if  we  alMmld 
not  have  a  good  opinion  of  thmr  seal,  wllo 
undertook  it  with  so  many  hazards,  and  wb» 
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hsvB  no  praspeet  of  the  leaat  temposal  ad- 
vsQtage  to  themselves, 

Bat^  to  retnm  to  my  staiy.  This  French 
pnest,  Father  Simon,  ww  appointed,  it 
seun^  by  oxder  of  the  diief  of  the  mimion, 
to  go  up  to  Peldn,  the  loyal  seat  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empeiox,  and  waited  only  for  another 
priest  who  was  ordered  to  come  to  him  from 
Macao  to  go  along  with  him  ;  and  we  scarce 
ever  met  together  bat  he  was  inviting  me  to 
go  that  journey,  jtelUng  me  how  he  would 
diow  me  all  the  glorious  things  of  that 
migh^  empire  ;  and,  among  the  rest,  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world,  —  ''a  city,"  said 
he,  ''that  your  London  and  our  Paris  put 
together  cannot  be  equal  to."  This  was  the 
city  of  Pekin,  which,  I  confess,  is  veiy  great^ 
and  infinitely  full  of  people  ;  but  as  I  looked 
on  those  things  with  different  eyes  from  other 
mcD,  so  I  shall  give  my  opinion  of  than  in 
few  wonIs,  when  I  come  in  the  course  of  my 
txavete  to  speak  more  particularly  of  them. 

Bat,  first,  I  come  to  my  Mar  or  missLonaty. 
Dining  witii  him  one  day,  and  being  very 
mexry  together,  I  showed  some  little  incHnar 
tion  to  go  with  him,  and  he  pressed  me  and 
my  partoer  very  hazd,  and  wi^  a  great  many 
persuasionB,  to  consent.  **  Why,  Father  Si- 
nKm,"  soys  my  partner,  ''why  should  you 
danre  our  company  so  much  ?  You  know 
WB  arc  heretics,  and  you  do  not  love  us,  nor 
can  ke^  us  company  with  any  pleasure,'' 
"O,"  says  he,  "you  may  perhaps  be  good 
Oatholies  in  time ;  my  business  here  is  to 
convert  healliens^  and  who  knows  but  what 
I  may  wmvert  you  too  V  "  Very  well,  fa- 
ther," aaid  I ;  "  so  you  will  preach  to  us  all 
the  way."  "I  won't  be  troublesome  to 
yoa/"  says  he  ;  "  our  religion  does  not  divest 
us  of  good  manners  ;  besides,"  says  he,  "we 
axe  hete  like  oountiymen,  and  so  we  are, 
campared  to  the  plaee  we  are  in  ;  and  if  you 
are  Huguenots  and  I  a  Catholic,  we  may  be 
all  CfaiiBtaaas  at  last ;  at  least,"  said  he,  "  we 
aie  all  gentlemen,  and  we  may  converse  so 
without  being  uneasy  to  one  another."  I 
liked  that  part  of  his  discourse  veiy  well, 
lod  it  began  to  put  me  in  mind  of  my  priest 
Hmtl  had  kit  in  the  Brazils  ;  but  this  Father 
SiDMNi  did  not  oome  up  to  his  character,  by 
anneal  deal ;  for  tkou^  Father  Simon  had 
00  appeanuioe  of  a  criminal  levity  in  him 
neither,  yet  he  had  not  that  fund  of  Chris- 
tian seal,  strict  piety,  and  ainceie  affection  to 


religion  that  my  other  good  ecclesiastic  had, 
of  whmn  I  have  said  so  much. 

But  to  leave  him  a  little,  though  he  never 
left  us,  nor  soliciting  us  to  go  with  him  ;  but 
we  had  something  else  before  us  at  first,  for 
we  had  all  tiiis  while  our  ship  and  our  mer- 
chandise to  dispose  of,  and  we  began  to  be 
veiy  doubtful  what  we  should  do,  for  we 
were  now  in  a  place  of  very  little  busmess  ; 
and  once  I  was  about  to  venture  to  sail  for 
the  river  of  Kilam  and  the  city  of  Nankin. 
But  Providence  seemed  now  more  visibly,  as 
I  thought,  than  ever  to  concern  itself  in  our 
affair  ;  and  I  was  encouraged  firom  this  very 
time  to  tiiink  I  should  one  way  or  other  get 
out  of  this  tangled  circumstance  and  be 
brought  home  to  my  own  country  again, 
though  I  had  not  the  least  view  of  the  man- 
ner ;  and  when  I  began  sometimes  to  think 
of  it,  could  not  imagine  by  what  method  it 
was  to  be  done.  Providence,  I  say,  began 
here  to  clear  up  our  way  a  liltle  ;  and  the 
first  thing  that  offered  wa%  that  our  old  Por- 
tuguese pilot  brouf^  a  Japan  merchant  to 
us,  who  began  i&  inquire  what  goods  we 
had ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  he  bought  all 
our  opium,  and  gave  u's  a  very  good  price 
for  it,  paying  us  in  gold  by  weight ;  some  in 
small  pieces  of  their  own  ooin,  and  some  in 
small  wedges  of  about  ten  or  eleven  ounces 
each.  While  we  were  dealing  with  him  for 
our  opium,  it  came  into  my  head  that  he 
might  perhaps  deal  with  us  for  the  ship  too, 
and  I  ordered  the  interpreter  to  propose  it  to 
him.  He  shrunk  up  his  shoulders  at  it  when 
it  was  first  proposed  to  him,  but  in  a  few  days 
after  he  came  to  me,  with  one  of  the  mission* 
aiy  priests  for  his  interpreter,  and  told  me  he 
had  a  proposal  to  make  to  me,  and  that  was 
this  :  he  had  bought  a  great  quantity  of  goods 
of  us,  when  he  had  no  thoughts  (or  proposals 
made  to  him)  of  buying  the  ship,  and  that 
therefore  he  had  not  money  enough  to  pay  for 
the  ship  ;  but  if  I  would  let  the  same  men  who 
were  in  the  ship  navigate  her,  he  would  hire  the 
ship  to  go  to  Japan,  and  would  send  them  from 
thence  to  the  Philippine  Islands  with  another 
loading,  which  he  would  pay  the  freight  of 
before  they  went  from  Japan  ;  and  that  at 
their  retuni  he  would  buy  the  idiip.  I  began 
to  listen  to  his  proposal,  and  so  eager  did  my 
head  still  run  upon  rambling,  that  I  could 
not  but  begin  to  entertain  a  notion  of  going 
myself  with  him,  and  to  sail  from  the  Phi- 
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lippine  Islands  away  to  the  South  Seas ;  and 
accordingly  I  asked  the  Japan  merchant  if 
he  would  not  hire  us  to  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands and  dischai^  us  there.  He  said,  No, 
he  could  not  do  that,  for  then  he  could  not 
have  the  return  of  his  cargo  ;  but  he  would 
discharge  us  in  Japan,  he  said,  at  the  ship's 
return.  Well,  still  I  was  for  taking  him  at 
that  proposal,  and  going  myself;  but  my 
partnei*,  wiser  than  myself^  persuaded  me 
from  it,  representing  the  dangers  as  well  of 
the  seas  as  of  the  Japanese,  who  are  a  false, 
cruel,  and  treacherous  people  ;  and  then  of 
the  Spaniards  at  the  Philippines,  more  fshe, 
more  cruel,  and  more  treacherous  than  they. 

But,  to  bring  this  long  turn  of  our  affairs 
to  a  conclusion,  the  first  thing  we  had  to  do 
was  to  consult  with  the  captain  of  the  ship 
and  with  his  men,  and  know  if  they  were 
willing  to  go  to  Japan.  And  while  I  was 
doing  this,  the  young  man  whom,  as  I  said, 
my  nephew  had  left  with  me  as  my  compan- 
ion for  my  travels,  came  to  me  and  told  me 
that  he  thought  that  voyage  promised  yeiy 
fair,  and  that  there  was  a  great  prospect  of 
advantage,  and  he  would  be  very  glad  if  I 
undeitook  it ;  but  that  if  I  would  not,  and 
would  give  him  leave,  he  would  go  as  a  mer- 
chant, or  how  I  pleased  to  order  him  ;  that 
if  ever  he  came  to  England,  and  I  was  there 
and  alive,  he  would  render  me  a  faithful 
account  of  his  success,  and  it  should  be  as 
much  mine  as  I  pleased. 

I  was  really  loath  to  part  with  him,  but, 
considering  the  prospect  of  advantage,  which 
was  really  considerable,  and  that  he  was  a 
young  fellow  as  likely  to  do  well  in  it  as  any 
I  knew,  I  inclined  to  let  him  go ;  but  first  I 
told  him  I  would  consult  my  partner,  and 
give  him  an  answer  the  next  day.  My  part- 
ner and  I  discoursed  about  it,  and  my  part- 
ner made  a  most  generous  offer.  He  told 
me,  "  You  know  it  has  been  an  unlucky 
ship,  and  we  both  resolved  not  to  go  to  sea 
in  it  again ;  if  your  steward,"  so  he  called 
my  man,  "  will  venture  the  voyage,  1 11  leave 
my  share  of  the  vessel  to  him,  and  let  him 
make  his  best  of  it ;  and  if  we  live  to  meet 
in  England,  and  he  meets  with  success  abroad, 
he  shall  account  for  one  half  of  the  profits  of 
the  ship's  freight  to  us,  the  other  shall  be  his 


own. 
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If  my  partner,  who  was  no  way  concerned 
with  my  young  man,  made  him  such  an  offer, 


I  could  do  no  less  than  offer  him  the 
and  all  the  ship's  company  being  willing  to 
go  with  him,  we  made  over  half  the  ship  to 
him  in  property,  and  took  a  writing  from 
him,  obliging  him  to  account  for  the  other ; 
and  away  he  went  to  Japan.  The  Japan 
merchant  proved  a  very  punctual,  honest 
man  to  him,  protected  him  at  Japan,  and  got 
him  a  license  to  come  on  shore, which  the  Euro- 
peans in  general  have  not  lately  obtained ; 
paid  him  his  freight  very  punctually,  sent 
him  to  the  Philippines  loaded  with  Japan 
and  China  wares,  and  a  supercargo  of  their 
own,  who,  trafficking  with  the  Spaniards^ 
brought  back  European  goods  again,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  cloves  and  other  spioes. 
And  there  he  w;aa  not  only  paid  his  freight 
very  well  and  at  a  very  good  price,  bnt^  being 
not  willing  to  sell  the  ship  then,  the  mer- 
chant furnished  him  with  goods  on  Ids  own 
account ;  that  for  some  money  and  aome 
spices  of  his  own,  which  he  brought  with 
him,  he  went  back  to  the  Manillaa  to  the 
Spaniards,  where  he  sold  his  cargo  very  welL 
Here,  having  gotten  a  good  acquaintance  at 
Manilla,  he  got  his  ship  made  a  free  ship  ; 
and  the  (Governor  of  Manilla  hired  him  to  go 
to  Acapulco,  in  America,  on  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  and  gave  him  a  license  to  land  there, 
and  travel  to  Mexico,  and  to  pass  in  any 
Spanish  ship  to  Europe,  with  all  his  men. 

He  made  the  voyage  to  Acapulco  veiy 
happily,  and  there  he  sold  his  ship  ;  and  hav- 
ing there  also  obtained  allowance  to  travel 
by  land  to  Portobello,  he  found  means,  some- 
how or  other,  to  get  to  Jamaica  with  all  his 
treasure,  and  about  eight  years  after,  came 
to  England  exceeding  rich :  of  the  which  I 
shall  take  notice  in  its  place  ;  in  the  mean 
time,  I  return  to  our  particular  affairs. 

Being  now  to  part  with  the  ship  and  ship's 
company,  it  came  before  us,  of  course,  to 
consider  what  recompense  we  should  give  to 
the  two  men  that  gave  us  such  timely  notice 
of  the  design  against  us  in  the  river  of  Cam- 
bodia. The  truth  was,  that  they  had  done 
us  a  considerable  service,  and  deserved  well 
at  our  hands  ;  though,  by  the  way,  they  were 
a  couple  of  rogues  too  ;  for  as  they  believed 
the  story  of  our  being  pirates,  and  that  we 
had  really  run  away  with  the  ship,  they 
came  down  to  us,  not  only  to  betray  the 
design  that  was  formed  against  us,  but  to 
go  to  sea  with  us  as  pirates ;  and  one  of 
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them  confeBBed  aftenrards^  that  nothing  elae 
but  the  hopes  of  going  a  roguing  brought 
kiin  to  do  it.  However,  the  service  they 
did  Tifl  was  not  the  leas ;  and  therefore,  as  I 
had  promised  to  be  grateful  to  them,  I  first 
ordered  the  money  to  be  paid  to  them  which 
they  said  was  due  to  them  on  board  their 
respective  ships ;  that  is  to  say,  the  English- 
man nineteen  months'  pay,  and  to  the 
Dutchman  seven  ;  and  over  and  above  that 
I  gave  them,  each  of  them,  a  small  simi  of 
money  in  gold,  and  which  contented  them 
very  welL  Then  I  made  the  Englishman 
gumer  in  the  ship,  the  gunner  being  now 
made  second  mate  and  purser ;  the  Dutch- 
usn  I  made  boatswain  :  so  they  were  both 
very  well  pleased,  and  proved  very  service- 
able, being  both  able  seamen,  and  very  stout 
Mows. 

We  were  now  on  shore  in  China.  If  I 
thought  myself  banished  and  remote  from 
my  own  country  at  Bengal,  where  I  had 
many  ways  to  get  home  for  my  money,  what 
coold  I  think,  of  myself  now,  when  I  was 
gotten  about  a  thousand  leagues  farther  off 
from  home,  and  perfectly  destitute  of  all 
mamier  of  prospect  of  return  ? 

All  we  had  for  it  was  this,  that  in  about 
four  months'  time  there  was  to  be  another 
&ir  at  the  place  where  we  were  ;  and  then 
we  might  be  able  to  purchase  all  sorts  of 
the  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  withal 
might  possibly  find  some  Chinese  junks  or 
Teasels  from  Tonquin  that  would  be  to  be 
sold,  and  would  carry  us  and  our  goods 
▼hither  we  pleased.  This  I  liked  veiy  well, 
iod  resolved  to  wait ;  besides,  as  our  particu- 
lar persons  were  not  obnoxious,  so  if  any 
English  or  Dutch  ships  came  thither,  per- 
hi^  we  might  have  an  opportunity  to  load 
<mr  goods  and  get  passage  to  some  other 
phice  in  India,  nearer  home. 

Upon  these  hopes  we  resolved  to  continue 
here ;  but,  to  divert  ourselves,  we  took  two 
or  three  journeys  into  the  country.  First 
we  went  ten  days'  journey  to  see  the  city 
oC  Nankin,  a  city  well  worth  seeing  indeed. 
They  say  it  has  a  million  of  people  in  it ; 
which,  however,  I  do  not  believe.  It  is 
npdarly  built,  the  streets  all  exactly  straight, 
tad  cross  one  another  in  direct  lines,  which 
gives  the  figuxe  of  it  great  advantage. 

But  when  I  oome  to  compare  the  misera- 
ble people  of  these  countries  with  ours,  their 
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fieibrics,  their  manner  of  living,  their  govern- 
ment, their  religion,  their  wealth,  and  their 
glory  (as  some  call  it),  I  must  confess  I  do 
not  so  much  as  think  it  is  worth  naming,  or 
worth  my  while  to  write  of,  or  any  that 
shall  come  after  me  to  read. 

It  is  veiy  observable,  that  we  wonder  at 
the  grandeur,  the  riches,  the  pomp,  the 
ceremonies,  the  govenmient,  the  manufac- 
tures, the  commerce,  and  the  conduct  of 
these  people  ;  not  that  it  is  to  be  won- 
dered at,  or,  indeed,  in  the  least  to  be  re- 
garded, but  because,  having  first  a  true  notion 
of  the  barbarity  of  those  countries,  the  rude- 
ness and  the  ignorance  that  prevail  there, 
we  do  not  expect  to  find  any  such  things  so 
&r  off. 

Otherwise,  what  are  their  buildings  to 
the  palaces  and  royal  buildings  of  Europe  ? 
What  is  their  trade  to  the  universal  com- 
merce of  England,  Holland,  France,  and 
Spain?  What  are  their  cities  to  ours,  for 
wealth,  strength,  gayety  of  apparel,  rich  fur- 
niture, and  an  infinite  variety  ?  What  are 
their  ports,  supplied  with  a  few  junks  and 
barks,  to  our  navigation,  our  merchant  fleets, 
our  large  and  powerful  navies  1  Our  city 
of  London  has  more  trade  than  all  their 
mighty  empire.  One  English  or  Dutch  or 
French  man-of-war  of  eighty  guns  would 
fight  and  destroy  all  the  shipping  of  China. 
But  the  greatness  of  their  wealth,  their  trade, 
the  power  of  their  government,  and  strength 
of  their  armies,  are  surprising  to  us,  because, 
as  I  have  said,  considering  them  as  a  bar- 
barous nation  of  pagans,  little  better  than 
savages,  we  did  not  expect  such  things  among 
them ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  advantage 
with  which  all  their  greatness  and  power  is 
represented  to  us.  Otherwise,  it  is  in  itself 
nothing  at  all ;  for  as  I  have  said  of  their 
ships,  so  may  be  said  of  their  armies  and 
troops.  All  the  forces  ef  their  empire, 
though  they  were  to  bring  two  millions 
of  men  into  the  field  together,  would  be 
able  to  do  nothing  but  ruin  the  countiy 
and  starve  themselvea  If  they  were  to 
besiege  a  strong  town  in  Flanders,  or  to 
fight  a  disciplined  army,  one  line  of  Qerman 
cuirassiers  or  of  French  cavalry  wotdd  over- 
throw all  the  horse  of  China.  A  million  of 
their  foot  could  not  stand  before  one  em- 
battled body  of  our  infantiy,  posted  so  as 
not  to  be  surrounded,  though  they  were  to 
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be  not  one  to  twenly  in  nnniber;  nay,  I 
do  not  boast  if  I  say  that  thirty  thousand 
Qerman  or  English  foot,  and  ten  thousand 
French  hoise,  would  fairly  beat  all  the  forces 
of  China.  And  so  of  our  fortified  towns, 
and  of  the  art  of  our  engineers  in  assaulting 
and  defending  towns.  There  is  not  a  forti- 
fied town  in  China  could  hold  out  one  month 
against  the  batteries  and  attacks  of  an  Eu- 
ropean army  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  all  the 
armies  in  China  could  never  take  such  a 
town  as  Dunkirk,  provided  it  was  not 
starved,  no,  not  in  ten  years'  siege.  They 
have  fire-arms,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  awk- 
ward, clumsy,  and  uncertain  in  going  off. 
They  have  powder,  but  it  is  of  no  strength. 
They  have  neither  discipline  in  the  field, 
exercise  to  their  aims,  skill  to  attack,  nor 
temper  to  retreat  And  therefore  I  must 
confess  it  seemed  strange  to  me,  when  I 
came  home  and  heard  our  people  say  such 
fine  things  of  the  power,  riches,  glory, 
magnificence,  and  trade  of  the  Chinese  ;  be- 
cause I  saw  and  knew  that  they  were  a  con- 
temptible herd  or  crowd  of  ignorant,  sordid 
slaves,  subjected  to  a  government  qualified 
only  to  rule  such  a  people.  And  in  a  word 
(for  I  am  now  launched  quite  beside  my 
design)  —  I  say,  in  a  word,  were  not  its  dis- 
tance inconceivably  great  from  Muscovy,  and 
were  not  the  Muscovite  empire  almost  as 
rude,  impotent,  and  ill-governed  a  crowd  of 
slaves  as  they,  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  might 
with  much  ease  drive  them  all  out  of  their 
country,  and  conquer  them  in  one  campaign. 
And  had  the  Czar,  who  I  since  hear  is  a 
growing  prince,  and  begins  to  appear  for- 
midable in  the  world,  fallen  this  way,  in- 
stead of  attacking  the  warlike  Swedes  (in 
which  attempt  none  of  the  powers  of  Europe 
would  have  envied  or  interrupted  him),  he 
might  by  this  time  have  been  Emperor  of 
China,  instead  of.  being  beaten  by  the  King 
of  Sweden  at  Narva,  when  the  latter  was 
not  one  to  six  in  number.  As  their  strength 
and  their  grandeur,  so  their  navigation,  com- 
merce, and  husbandry  are  imperfect  and  im- 
potent, compared  to  the  same  things  in 
Europe  ;  also  their  knowledge,  their  learn- 
ing, llieir  skill  in  the  sciences.  They  have 
globes  and  spheres,  and  a  snatch  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  mathematics ;  but  when 
you  come  to  inquire  into  their  knowledge, 
how  short-sighted  are  the  wisest  of  their 


students !  They  know  nothing  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heav^y  bodies ;  and  axe  so  grossly 
and  absurdly  ignorant,  that  when  the  sun 
is  eclipsed,  they  think  it  is  a  great  dragon 
has  assaulted  and  run  away  with  it,  and 
they  fall  a  clattering  with  all  the  drams  and 
kettles  in  the  countiy,  to  fright  the  mon- 
ster away,  just  as  we  do  to  hive  a  swarm  of 
bees ! 

As  this  is  the  only  excursion  of  this  kind 
which  I  have  made  in  all  the  account  I  have 
given  of  my  travels,  so  I  shall  make  no  more 
descriptions  of  countries  and  people;  it  is 
none  of  my  business,  or  any  part  of  my  de- 
sign, but  giving  an  account  of  my  own 
adventures,  through  a  life  of  inimitable  wan- 
derings, and  a  long  variety  of  changes,  which 
perhaps  few  that  come  after  me  will  h&ve 
heard  the  like  of.  I  shall  therefore  say  veiy 
little  of  all  the  mighty  places,  desert  coun- 
tries, and  numerous  people  I  have  yet  to 
pass  through  more  than  relates  to  my  own 
story,  and  which  my  concern  among  them 
will  make  necessary.  I  was  now,  as  near  as 
I  can  compute,  in  the  heart  of  China,  about 
the  latitude  of  30  degrees  north  of  the  line, 
for  we  were  returned  from  Nankin.  I  had 
indeed  a  mind  to  see  the  city  of  Pekin, 
which  I  had  heard  so  much  of^  and  Father 
Simon  importuned  me  daily  to  do  it  At 
length  his  time  of  going  away  being  set,  and 
the  other  missionary  who  was  to  go  with  him 
being  arrived  from  Macao,  it  was  necessary 
that  we  should  resolve  either  to  go  or  not 
to  go ;  80  I  referred  him  to  my  partner,  and 
left  it  wholly  to  his  choice,  who  at  length 
resolved  it  in  the  affirmative,  and  we  pre- 
pared for  our  journey.  We  set  out  with  very 
good  advantage  as  to  finding  the  way ;  for 
we  got  leave  to  travel  in  the  retinue  of  <Hie 
their  mandarins,  —  a  kind  of  viceroy,  or  prin- 
cipal magistrate  in  the  province  where  thej 
reside,  and  who  take  great  state  upon  them, 
travelling  with  great  attendance,  and  with 
great  homage  from  the  people,  who  are  some- 
times greatly  impoverished  by  them,  because 
all  the  coimtries  they  pass  through  are 
obliged  to  furnish  provisions  for  them  and 
all  their  attendance.  That  which  I  particu- 
larly observed,  as  to  our  travelling  with  his 
baggage,  was  this,  that  though  we  received 
sufficient  provisions,  both  for  /uirselves  and 
our  horses,  from  the  country,  l..  longing  to 
the  mandarin,  yet  we  were  obliged  to  pay 
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for  eYerytihing  we  had  after  the  market  price 
of  the  ooontry,  and  the  mandarin's  steward, 
or  commissary  of  the  provisions,  collected  it 
duly  from  us  ;  so  that  our  travelling  in  the 
retinue  of  the  mandarin,  though  it  was  a 
veiy  great  kindness  to  us,  was  not  such  a 
mighty  £avor  in  him,  but  was  indeed  a  great 
advantage  to  him,  considering  there  were 
above  tlurty  other  people  travelled  in  the 
same  manner  besides  us,  under  the  protection 
of  his  retinue,  or,  as  we  may  call  it,  under 
his  convoy.  This,  I  say,  was  a  great  advan- 
tage to  him,  for  the  country  furnished  all 
the  provisions  for  nothing,  and  he  took  all 
oar  money  for  them. 

We  were  five-and-twenty  da3rs  travelling 
to  Pekin,  through  a  country  infinitely  popu- 
lous but  miserably  cultivated ;  the  husband- 
ly, the  economy,  and  the  way  of  living 
miserable,  though  they  boast  so  much  of  the 
industry  of  the  people.  I  say  miserable,  and 
so  it  isy  if  we  who  understand  how  to  live 
were  to  endure  it,  or  to  compare  it  with  our 
own  ;  but  not  so  to  these  poor  wretches  who 
know  no  other.  The  pride  of  these  people  Ib 
infinitely  great,  and  exceeded  by  nothing 
but  their  poverty,  which  adds  to  that  which 
I  call  their  misery.  And  I  must  needs 
think  the  naked  savages  of  America  live 
much  more  happily,  because,  as  they  have 
nothing,  so  they  desire  nothing ;  whereas 
these  are  proud  and  insolent,  and  in  the  main 
are  mere  beggars  and  drudges.  Their  osten- 
tation is  inexpressible,  and  is  chiefly  shown  in 
their  clothes  and  buildings,  and  in  keeping 
multitudes  of  servants  or  slaves  ;  and,  which 
ii  to  the  last  degree  ridiculous,  their  con- 
tempt of  all  the  world  but  themselves. 

I  must  confess  I  travelled  more  pleasantly 
afterwards  in  the  deserts  and  vast  wilder- 
nesses of  Grand  Tartary  than  here  ;  and  yet 
the  roads  here  are  well  paved  and  well  kept, 
and  very  convenient  for  travellers ;  but 
nothing  was  more  awkward  to  me  than  to 
see  such  a  haughty,  imperious,  insolent 
people  in  the  midst  of  the  grossest  simpli- 
city and  ignorance  ;  for  all  their  famed  in- 
genuity is  no  more.  And  my  friend  Father 
Simon  and  I  used  to  be  very  merry  upon 
these  occasions,  to  see  the  beggarly  pride  of 
those  people.  For  example,  coming  by  the 
houae  of  ^  countiy  gentleman,  as  Father 
Simon  caL  ..  him,  about  ten  leagues  off  of 
the  city  of  Nankin,  we  had  first  of  all  the 


honor  to  ride  with  the  master  of  the  house 
about  two  miles.  The  state  he  rode  in  was 
a  perfect  Don-Quixotism,  being  a  mixture  of 
pomp  and  poverty. 

The  habit  of  this  greasy  don  was  very 
proper  for  a  scaramouch  or  meny-andrew, 
being  a  dirty  calico,  with  all  the  tawdry 
and  trapping  of  a  fool's  coat,  such  as  hanging 
sleeves,  tassels,  and  cuts  and  slashes  almost 
on  every  side.  It  covered  a  taffeta  vest,  as 
greasy  as  a  butcher,  and  which  testified  that 
his  honor  must  needs  be  a  most  exquisite 
sloven. 

His  horse  was  a  poor,  lean,  starved,  hob- 
bling creatiure,  such  as  in  England  might  sell 
for  about  thirty  or  forty  shillings  ;  and  he 
had  two  slaves  followed  him  on  foot  to  drive 
the  poor  creature  along.  He  had  a  whip  in 
his  hand,  and  he  belabored  the  beast  as  fast 
about  the  head  as  his  slaves  did  about  the 
tail ;  and  thus  he  rode  by  us  with  about  ten 
or  twelve  servants,  and  we  were  told  he  was 
going  from  the  city  to  his  country-seat,  about 
half  a  league  before  us.  We  travelled  on 
gently,  but  this  figure  of  a  gentleman  rode 
away  before  us,  and  we  stopped  at  a  village 
about  an  hour  to  refresh  us.  When  we  came 
by  the  country-seat  of  this  great  man,  we 
saw  him  in  a  little  place  before  his  door  eat- 
ing his  repast  It  was  a  kind  of  a  garden, 
but  he  was  easy  to  be  seen ;  and  we  were 
given  to  imderstand  that  the  more  we  looked 
on  him  the  better  he  would  be  pleased. 

He  sat  under  a  tree  something  like  the 
palmetto-tree,  which  effectually  shaded  him 
over  the  head  ;  and  on  the  south  side,  but 
under  the  tree  also,  was  placed  a  large  urn- 
brella,  which  made  that  part  look  well 
enough.  He  sat  lolling  back  in  a  great 
elbow-chair,  being  a  heavy,  corpulent  man, 
and  his  meat  being  brought  him  by  two 
women  slaves.  He  had  two  more,  whose 
office,  I  think,  few  gentlemen  in  Europe 
would  accept  of  their  service  in,  namely,  one 
fed  the  squire  with  a  spoon,  and  the  other 
held  the  dish  with  one  hand,  and  scraped  off 
what  he  let  fall  upon  his  worship's  beard 
and  taffeta  vest ;  while  the  great  fat  brute 
thought  it  below  him  to  employ  his  own 
hands  in  any  of  those  familiar  offices,  which 
kings  and  monarchs  would  rather  do  than 
be  troubled  with  the  clumsy  fingers  of  their 
servants. 

I  took  this  time  to  think  what  pains  men's 
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pride  puts  them  to,  and  how  troublesome  a 
haughty  temper,  thus  ill  mamiged,  must  be  to 
a  man  of  common  sense.  And  leaving  the 
poor  wretch  to  please  himself  with  our  look- 
ing at  him,  as  if  we  admired  his  pomp, 
whereas  we  really  pitied  and  contemned  him, 
we  pursued  our  journey.  Only  Father  Simon 
had  the  curiosity  to  stay  to  inform  himself 
what  dainties  the  country  justice  had  to  feed 
on,  in  all  his  state,  which,  he  said,  he  had 
the  honor  to  taste  of^  and  which  was,  I  think, 
a  dose  that  an  English  hound  would  scarce 
have  eaten  if  it  had  been  offered  him,  namely 
a  mess  of  boiled  rice,  with  a  great  piece  of 
garlic  in  it,  and  a  little  bag  filled  with  green 
pepper,  and  another  plant  which  they  hare 
there,  something  like  our  ginger,  but  smelling 
like  musk  and  tasting  like  mustard.  All 
this  was  put  together,  and  a  small  lump  or 
piece  of  lean  mutton  boiled  in  it ;  and  this 
was  his  worship's  repast,  four  or  five  servants 
more  attending  at  a  distance.  If  he  fed  them 
meaner  than  he  was  fed  himself,  the  spice 
excepted,  they  must  fare  very  coarsely  in- 
deed. 

As  for  our  mandarin,  with  whom  we 
travelled,  he  was  respected  like  a  king  ;  sur- 
rounded always  with  his  gentlemen,  and 
attended  in  all  his  appearances  with  such 
pomp  that  I  saw  little  of  him  but  at  a 
distance.  But  this  I  observed,  that  there 
was  not  a  horse  in  his  retinue  but  that  our 
carriers'  pack-horses  in  England  seem  to  me 
to  look  much  better ;  but  they  were  so 
covered  with  equipage,  mantles,  trappings, 
and  such  like  trumpery,  that  you  could  not 
see  whether  they  were  fat  or  lean.  In  a 
word,  we  could  see  scarce  anything  but  their 
feet  and  their  heads. 

I  was  now  light-hearted,  and  all  my  trouble 
and  perplexity  that  I  have  given  an  account 
of  being  over,  I  had  no  anxious  thoughts 
about  me,  which  made  this  journey  the 
pleasanter  to  me  ;  nor  had  any  ill  accident 
attended  me,  only  in  the  passing  or  fording  a 
small  river  my  horse  fell,  and  made  me  free 
of  the  country,  as  they  call  it,  that  is  to  say 
threw  me  in.  The  place  was  not  deep,  but 
it  wetted  me  all  over.  I  mention  it  because 
it  spoiled  my  pocket-book,  wherein  I  had  set 
down  the  names  of  several  people  and  places 
which  I  had  occasion  to  remember  ;  and 
which,  not  taking  due  care  of,  the  leaves 
rotted,  and  the  words  were  never  after  to  be 


read,  to  my  great  loss  as  to  the  names  of 
some  places  I  touched  at  in  this  voyage. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  Pekin.  I  had  no- 
body with  me  but  the  youth  whom  my 
nephew  the  captain  had  given  me  to  attend 
me  as  a  servant,  and  who  proved  very  trusty 
and  diligent ;  and  my  partner  had  nobody 
with  him  but  one  servant,  who  was  a  kins- 
man. As  for  the  Portuguese  pilot,  he  be- 
ing desirous  to  see  the  court,  we  gave  him 
his  passage,  —  that  is  to  say,  bore  his  charges 
for  his  company,  and  to  use  him  as  an  interpre- 
ter ;  for  he  understood  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  spoke  good  French  and  a  little 
English.  And,  indeed,  this  old  man  was  a 
most  useful  implement  to  us  everywhere; 
for  we  had  not  been  above  a  week  at  Pekin 
when  he  came  laughing.  '*Ah,  Seignior 
Inglese,"  says  he,  ^  I  have  something  to  tell 
you  will  make  your  heart  glad.''  *^  My  heart 
glad,"  says  I.  ''  What  can  that  be  7  I  dont 
know  anything  in  this  coimtry  can  either 
give  me  joy  or  grief  to  any  great  degree." 
"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  old  man,  in  broken  Eng- 
lish ;  "  make  you  glad,  me  sorrow."  **  Sony  " 
he  would  have  said.  This  made  me  more 
inquisitive.  "  Why,"  said  I,  "  will  it  make 
you  sorry  ? "  "  Because,"  said  he,  *'  you  have 
brought  me  here  twenty-five  days'  journey, 
and  will  leave  me  to  go  back  alone.  And 
which  way  shall  I  get  to  my  port  afterwards, 
without  a  ship,  without  a  horse,  without 
pecune  V*  So  he  called  money,  being  his 
broken  Latin,  of  which  he  had  abundance  to 
make  us  merry  with. 

In  short,  he  told  us  there  was  a  great  cara- 
van of  Muscovite  and  Polish  merchants  in 
the  city,  and  they  were  preparing  to  set  out 
on  their  journey  by  land  to  Muscovy,  within 
four  or  five  weeks  ;  and  he  was  sure  we 
would  take  the  opportunity  to  go  with  thejn, 
and  leave  him  behind  to  go  back  all  alone. 
I  confess  I  was  surprised  with  his  news ;  a 
secret  joy  spread  itself  over  my  whole  soul, 
which  I  cannot  describe,  and  never  felt  be- 
fore or  since,  and  I  had  no  power  for  a  good 
while  to  speak  a  word  to  the  old  man.  But 
at  last  I  turned  to  him.  ^  How  do  you  know 
this  ? "  said  I.  "  Are  you  sure  it  is  true  ? " 
"  Yes,"  says  he  ;  "I  met  this  morning  in  tfie 
street  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  an  Ar- 
menian, or  one  you  call  a  Grecian,  who  is 
among  them.  He  came  last  from  Astracan, 
and  was  designing  to  go  to  Tonquin,  where 
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I  formerlj  knew  Mm,  bnt  has  altered  his 
mind,  and  is  now  resolved  to  go  with  the 
caravan  to  Modcow,  and  so  down  the  river 
Volga  to  Astracan."  ^'  Well,  seignior,"  says 
I,  *'  do  not  be  uneasy  ahoat  being  left  to  go 
back  alone.  If  this  be  a  method  for  my  re- 
turn to  England,  it  shall  be  your  fault  if  you 
go  back  to  Macao  at  aU.''  We  then  went  to 
consulting  together  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
I  asked  my  partner  what  he  thought  of  the 
pilot's  news,  and  whether  it  would  suit  with 
his  ajQfairs.  He  told  me  he  would  do  just  as 
I  would  ;  for  he  had  settled  all  his  affairs  so 
well  at  Bengal,  and  left  his  effects  in  such 
good  hands,  that  as  we  had  made  a  good  voy- 
age here,  if  he  could  vest  it  in  China  silks, 
wrought  and  raw,  such  as  might  be  worth 
the  carriage,  he  would  be  content  to  go  to 
England,  and  then  make  his  voyage  back  to 
Bengal  by  the  Company's  ships. 

Having  resolved  upon  this,  we  agreed  that, 
if  our  Portugal  pilot  would  go  with  us,  we 
would  bear  his  charges  to  Moscow,  or  to 
England  if  he  pleased.  Nor,  indeed,  were 
we  to  be  esteemed  over-generous  in  that  part 
neither,  if  we  had  not  rewarded  him  furUier, 
for  the  service  he  had  done  us  was  really 
worth  all  that,  and  more  :  for  he  had  not 
only  been  a  pilot  to  us  at  sea,  but  he  had 
been  like  a  broker  for  us  on  shore  ;  and  his 
procuring  for  us  the  Japan  merchant  was 
some  hundreds  of  pounds  in  our  pocket.  So 
we  consulted  together  about  it,  and  being 
wining  to  gratify  him,  which  was  indeed  but 
doing  him  justice,  and  very  willing  also  to 
have  him  with  us  besides,  for  he  was  a  most 
necessary  man  on  all  occasions,  we  agreed  to 
give  him  a  quantity  of  coined  gold,  which, 
as  I  compute  it,  came  to  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pounds  sterling  between  us, 
and  to  bear  all  his  charges,  both  for  himself 
and  horse,  except  only  a  horse  to  cany  his 
goods. 

Having  settled  this  among  ourselves,  we 
called  him  to  let  him  know  what  we  had  re- 
solved. I  told  him  he  had  complained  of 
our  being  to  let  him  go  back  alone,  and  I 
was  now  to  tell  him  we  were  resolved  he 
should  not  go  back  at  all ;  that  as  we  had 
resolved  to  go  to  Europe  with  the  caravan, 
we  resolved  also  he  should  go  with  us  ;  and 
that  we  called  him  to  know  his  mind.  He 
shook  his  head,  and  said  it  was  a  long  jour- 
ney, and  he  had  no  pecwne  to  carry  him 


thither,  or  to  subsist  himself  when  he  came 
there.  We  told  him  we  believed  it  ytbs  ao^ 
and  therefore  we  had  resolved  to  do  some- 
thing for  him  that  should  let  him  see  how 
sensible  we  were  of  the  service  he  bad  done 
us,  and  also  how  agreeable  he  ms  to  us. 
And  then  I  told  him  what  we  had  resolved 
to  give  him  here,  which  he  might  lay  out  as 
we  would  do  our  own ;  and  that  as  for  his 
chaifpes,  if  he  would  go  with  us,  we  would 
set  him  safe  ashore,  life  and  casualties  ex- 
cepted, either  in  Muscovy  or  England,  which 
he  would,  at  our  own  chaige,  except  only 
the  carriage  of  his  goods. 

He  received  the  proposal  like  a  man  trans- 
ported, and  told  us  he  would  go  with  us  over 
the  whole  world ;  and  so,  in  shorty  we  all 
prepared  ourselves  for  the  journey.  How- 
ever, as  it  was  with  us,  so  it  was  with  the 
other  merchants  :  they  had  many  things  to 
do,  and  instead  of  being  ready  in  five  weeks, 
it  was  four  months  and  some  odd  days  be- 
fore all  things  were  got  together. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  Februaiy,  our 
style,  when  we  set  out  from  Pekin.  My 
partner  and  the  old  pilot  had  gone  expren 
back  to  the  port  where  we  had  first  put  in, 
to  dispose  of  some  goods  which  we  had  left 
there ;  and  I,  with  a  Chinese  merchant, 
whom  I  had  some  knowledge  of  at  Nankin, 
and  who  came  to  Pekin  on  his  own  affairs, 
went  to  Nankin,  where  I  bought  ninety 
pieces  of  fine  damasks,  with  about  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  other  very  fine  silks,  of  several 
sorts,  some  mixed  with  gold,  and  had  all 
these  brought  to  Pekin  against  my  paitner^s 
return.  Besides  this,  we  bought  a  very  large 
quantity  of  raw  silk,  and  some  other  goods  ; 
our  cargo  amounting  in  these  goods  only  to 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling ;  which,  together  with  tea  and  some 
fine  calicoes,  and  three  camel-loads  of  nut- 
m^  and  cloves,  loaded  in  all  eighteen  camels 
for  our  share,  besides  those  we  rode  upon, 
which,  with  two  or  three  spare  horses  and 
two  horses  loaded  with  provisions,  made  us, 
in  short,  twenty-six  camels  and  horses  in  oor 
retinue. 

The  company  was  very  great,  and,  as  near 
as  I  can  remember,  made  between  three  and 
four  hundred  horse,  and  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men,  very  well  aimed,  and 
provided  for  all  events.  For  as  the  Eaatem 
caravans  are  subject  to  be  attacked  bj  the 
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Arabs,  so  are  these  by  the  Tartars.  But  they 
are  not  altogether  so  dangerous  as  the  Arabs, 
nor  so  barbarous  when  they  prevaiL 

The  company  consisted  of  people  of  seyeral 
nations,  auch  as  Muscoyites  chiefly ;  for 
there  were  above  sixty  of  them  who  were 
merchants  or  inhabitantB  of  Moscow,  though 
of  them  some  were  Livonians,  and,  to  our 
particular  satisfaction,  five  of  them  were 
Scots,  who  appeared  also  to  be  men  of  great 
experience  in  business,  and  men  of  veiy  good 
substance. 

When  we  had  travelled  one  day's  journey, 
the*  guides,  who  were  five  in  number,  called 
all  the  gentlemen  and  merchants,  that  is  to 
say,  all  the  passengers,  except  the  servants, 
to  a  great  council,  as  they  called  it  At  this 
great  council  every  one  depoflited  a  certain 
quantity  of  money  to  a  common  stock,  for 
the  necessary  expense  of  buying  forage  on 
the  way,  whea»  it  was  not  otherwise  to  be 
had,  and  for  satisfying  the  guides,  getting 
horses,  and  the  like.  And  here  they  consti- 
tuted the  journey,  as  they  call  it ;  namely, 
they  named  captains  and  officers  to  draw  us 
all  up  and  give  the  command  in  case  of  an 
attack,  and  gave  every  one  their  turn  of  com- 
mand. Nor  was  this  forming  us  into  order 
any  more  than  what  we  found  needful  upon 
the  way,  as  shall  be  observed  in  its  place. 

The  road  all  on  this  side  of  the  countiy  is 
very  populous,  and  is  full  of  potters  and  earth- 
makers;  that  is  to  say,  people  that  temper 
the  earth  for  the  china-ware.  And  as  I  was 
coming  along,  our  Portugal  pilot,  who  had 
always  something  or  other  to  say  to  make  us 
meny,  came  sneering  to  me,  and  told  me  he 
would  show  me  the  greatest  rarity  in  all  the 
country,  and  that  I  should  have  this  to  say 
of  China^  after  all  the  ill-humored  things  I 
had  said  of  it,  that  I  had  seen  one  thing 
which  was  not  to  be  seen  in  all  the  world 
beside.  I  was  very  importunate  to  know 
what  it  was.  At  last  he  told  me  it  was  a 
gentleman's  house  built  all  with  china-ware. 
''WeU,"  says  I,  '^are  not  the  materials  of 
their  building  the  product  of  their  own  coim- 
try;  and  so  is  all  china-ware,  is  it  not?" 
^  No^  no,''  says  he  ;  ^  I  mean  it  is  a  house 
all  made  of  china-ware,  such  as  you  call  it 
in  England  ;  or,  as  it  is  called  in  our  coun- 
try, poredain."  '^Well,"  says  I,  <<8uch  a 
ihii^  may  b&  How  big  is  it?  Can  we 
caiiy  it  in  a  box  upon  a  camel  ?    If  we  can, 


we  will  buy  it"  "  Upon  a  camel ! "  says  the 
old  pilot,  holding  up  both  his  hands  ;  ^  why, 
there  is  a  family  of  thirty  people  in  it." 

I  was  then  curious  indeed  to  see  it ;  and 
when  I  came  to  it,  it  was  nothing  but  this  : 
it  was  a  timber  house,  or  a  house  built,  as 
we  call  it  in  England,  with  lath  and  plaster, 
but  all  the  plastering  was  really  china-ware  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  plastered  with  the  earth 
that  makes  chin&-ware.* 

The  outside,  which  the  sun  shone  hot 
upon,  was  glazed,  and  looked  very  well, 
perfectly  white,  and  painted  with  blue  fig- 
ures, as  the  large  china-ware  in  England  is 
painted,  and  hard,  as  if  it  had  been  burned. 
As  to  the  inside,  all  the  walls,  instead  of 
wainscot,  were  lined  up  with  hardened  and 
painted  tiles,  like  the  little  square  tiles  we 
call  galley-tiles  in  England,  all  made  of  the 
finest  china ;  and  ^e  figures  exceeding 
fine  indeed,  with  extraordinary  variety  of 
colors  mixed  with  gold,  many  tiles  making 
but  one  figure,  but  joined  so  artificially,  the 
mortar  being  made  of  the  same  earth,  that  it 
was  very  hard  to  see  where  the  tiles  met 
The  floors  of  the  room  were  of  the  same  com- 
position, and  as  hard  as  the  earthen  floors  we 
have  in  use  in  several  parts  of  England,  espe- 
cially Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Leiceft- 
tershire,  &Cj  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  smooth, 
but  not  burned  and  painted,  except  some 
smaller  rooms,  like  closets,  which  were  all, 
as  it  were,  paved  with  the  same  tile.  The 
ceiling,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  plastering 
work  in  the  whole  house,  were  of  the  same 
earth ;  and,  after  all,  the  roof  was  covered 
¥rith  tiles  of  the  same,  but  of  a  deep  shining 
black. 

This  was  a  china-ware  house  indeed,  truly 
and  literally  to  be  called  so  ;  and  had  I  not 
been  upon  the  journey,  I  could  have  stayed 
some  days  to  see  and  examine  the  particulars 
of  it  They  told  me  there  were  fountains 
and  fbh-ponds  in  the  garden,  all  paved  at 
the  bottom  and  sides  with  the  same,  and  fine 
statues  set  up  in  rows  on  the  walks,  entirely 
formed  of  the  porcelain  earth,  and  burned 
whole. 

As  this  IB  one  of  the  singnlaTitiee  of  China, 
so  they  may  be  allowed  to  excel  in  it ;  but  I 
am  very  sure  they  excel  in  their  accounts  of 
it ;  for  they  told  me  such  incredible  things 
of  their  performance  in  crockery  ware,  for 
such  it  is,  that  I  care  not  to  relate,  as  knowing 
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it  could  not  be  true.  They  told  me,  in  particu- 
lar, of  one  workman  that  made  a  ship  with  all 
its  tackle  and  mafits  and  sailB  in  earthen- 
ware, big  enough  to  carry  fifty  men.  If  he  had 
told  me  he  launched  it,  and  made  a  voyage 
to  Japan  in  it,  I  might  have  said  something 
to  it  indeed  ;  but  as  it  was,  I  knew  the  whole 
of  the  story,  which  was,  in  short,  asking  par- 
don for  the  word,  that  the  fellow  lied.  So  I 
smiled,  and  said  nothing  to  it. 

This  odd  sight  kept  me  two  hours  behind 
the  caravan,  for  which  the  leader  of  it  for 
the  day  fined  me  about  the  value  of  three 
shillings,  and  told  me,  if  it  had  been  three 
days'  journey  without  the  wall,  as  it  was 
three  days'  within,  he  must  have  fined 
me  four  times  as  much,  and  made  me 
ask  pardon  the  next  council  day.  So  I 
prondsed  to  be  more  orderly  ;  for,  indeed,  I 
found  afterwards  the  orders  made  for  keeping 
all  together  were  absolutely  necessary  for  our 
common  safety. 

In  two  days  more  we  passed  the  great 
China  wall,  made  for  a  fortification  against 
the  Tartars ;  and  a  very  great  work  it  is, 
going  over  hills  and  mountains  in  a  needless 
track,  where  the  rocks  are  impassable,  and 
the  precipices  such  as  no  enemy  could  possi- 
bly enter,  or  indeed  climb  up,  or  where,  if 
they  did,  no  wall  could  hinder  them.  They 
tell  us,  its  length  is  near  a  thousand  English 
miles,  but  that  the  country  is  five  hundred 
in  a  straight  measured  line,  which  the  wall 
bounds,  without  measuring  the  windings  and 
turnings  it  takes.  'Tis  about  four  fathom 
high,  and  as  many  thick  in  some  places. 

I  stood  still  an  hour  or  thereabout,  with- 
out trespassing  our  orders,  for  so  long  the 
caravan  was  in  passing  the  gate.  I  say,  I 
stood  still  an  hour  to  look  at  it  on  every 
side,  near  and  far  off;  I  mean,  that  was 
within  my  view.  And  the  guide  of  our 
caravan,  who  had  been  extolling  it  for  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  was  mighty  eager  to 
hear  my  opinion  of  it.  I  told  him  it  was  a 
most  excellent  thing  to  keep  off  the  Tartars  ; 
which  he  happened  not  to  understand  as  I 
meant  it,  and  so  took  it  for  a  compliment 
But  the  old  pilot  laughed.  '*  0  Seignior 
Inglese,"  sajrs  he,  "you  speak  in  colors." 
**  In  colors,"  said  I ;  "what  do  you  mean  by 
that  1  *'  "  Why,  you  speak  what  looks  white 
this  way,  and  black  that  way  ;  gay  one  way, 
and  dull  another  way.    Tou  teU  him  it  is  a 


good  wall  to  keep  out  Taartars.  You  tell  me 
by  that,  it  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  keep 
out  Tartars,  or  it  will  keep  out  none  bat 
Tartars.  I  understand  you,  Seignior  Inglese, 
—  I  xmderstand  you,"  says  he  ;  "  but  Seignior 
Chinese  understood  you  his  own  way." 

"  Well,"  says  I,  "  seignior,  do  you  think  it 
would  stand  out  an  army  of  our  country 
people,  with  a  good  train  of  artillery  ;  or  our 
engineers,  with  two  companies  of  miners  f 
would  not  they  batter  it  down  in  ten  days, 
that  an  army  might  enter  in  battalia,  or 
blow  it  up  in  the  air,  foundation  and  all, 
that  there  should  be  no  sign  of  it  leftf" 
"  Ah,  ah,"  says  he,  "  I  know  that"  The 
Chinese  wanted  mightily  to  know  what  I 
said,  and  I  gave  him  leave  to  tell  him  a  few 
days  after,  for  he  was  then  almost  out  of 
their  country,  and  he  was  to  leave  us  in  a 
little  time  afterward;  but  when  he  knew 
what  I  had  said,  he  was  dumb  all  the  rest  of 
the  way,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  his  fine 
story  of  the  Chinese  power  and  greatness 
while  he  stayed. 

After  we  had  passed  this  mighty  nothing 
called  a  wall,  something  like  the  Piete'  wall, 
and  so  famous  in  Northumberland,  and 
built  by  the  Romans,  we  began  to  find  the 
countiy  thinly  inhal3ited,  and  the  people 
rather  confined  to  live  in  fortified  towns  and 
cities,  as  being  subject  to  the  inroads  and 
depredations  of  the  Tartars,  who  rob  in  great 
armies,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  resisted 
by  the  naked  inhabitants  of  an  open  country. 

And  here  I  began  to  find  the  necessity  of 
keeping  together  in  a  caravan  as  we  travelled, 
for  we  saw  several  troops  of  Tartars  roving 
about ;  but  when  I  came  to  see  them  dis- 
tinctly, I  wondered  more  that  the  Chinese 
empire  could  be  conquered  by  such  con- 
temptible fellows  ;  for  they  are  a  mere  horde 
or  crowd  of  wild  fellows,  keeping  no  order, 
and  understanding  no  disciplhie  or  manner 
of  fight. 

Their  horses  are  poor,  lean,  starved  crea- 
tures, taught  nothing,  and  fit  for  nothing; 
and  this  we  said  the  first  day  we  saw  them, 
which  was  after  we  entered  the  wilder  part 
of  the  country.  Our  leader  for  the  day  gave 
leave  for  about  sixteen  of  us  to  go  a  hunting, 
as  they  call  it ;  and  what  was  this,  but  hunt- 
ing of  sheep !  However,  it  may  be  called 
hunting,  too  ;  for  the  creatures  are  the  wfld- 
est  and  swiftest  of  foot  that  ever  I  saw  of 
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their  kind.    Only  they  will  not  ran  a  great 
way,  and  yon  are  sure  of  sport  when  you 
begin  the  chase ;  for  they  appear  generally 
thir^  or  forty  in  a  flock,  and,  like  true 
sheep,  always  keep  together  when  they  fly. 
In  porsuit  of  this  odd  sort  of  game  it  was 
our  hap  to  meet  with  abont  forty  Tartan. 
Whether  they  were  hunting  mutton  as  we 
were,  or  whether  they  looked  for  another 
kind  of  prey,  I  know  not;  but  as  soon  as 
they  saw  us,  one  of  them  blew  a  kind  of 
horn  very  loud,  but  with  a  barbarous  sound, 
that  I  had  never  heard  before,  and,  by  the 
way,  never  care  to  hear  again.    We  all  sup- 
posed this  was  to  call  their  friends  about 
them,  and  so  it  was ;  for  in  less  than  half  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  a  troop  of  forty  or.  fifty 
more  appeared  at  about  a  mile  distance; 
but  our  work  was  over  first,  as  it  happened. 
Chie  of  the  Scots  merchants  of  Moscow 
happened  to  be  amongst  us,  and  as  soon  as 
he  heard  the  horn  he  told  us,  in  short,  that 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  charge  them 
immediately  without  loss  of  time ;  and  draw- 
ing us  up  in  a  line,  he  asked  if  we  were 
resolved.     We  told  him  we  were  ready  to 
follow  him ;  so  he  rode  directly  up  to  them. 
They  stood  gaadng  at  us  like  a  mere  crowd, 
drawn  up  in  no  order,  nor  showing  the  face 
of  any  order  at  all ;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw 
na  advance,  they  let  fly  their  arrows,  which, 
however,  missed  us  very  happily.    It  seems 
they  mistook  not  their  aim,  but  their  dis- 
tance ;  for  their  arrows  all  fell  a  little  short 
of  XMM,  but  with  so  true  an  aim,  that  had  we 
been  abont  twenty  yards  nearer,  we  must 
have  had  several  men  wounded,  if  not  killed. 
Immedmtely  we  halted;   and  though  it 
was  at  a  great  distance,  we  fired,  and  sent 
them  leaden  ballets  for  wooden  arrows,  follow- 
ing our  shot  full  gallop,  to  fall  in  amoi^^  them 
sword  in  hand,  for  so  our  bold  Scot  that  led 
US  directed.    He  was  indeed  but  a  merchant, 
but  he  behaved  with  that  vigor  and  bravery 
on  this  occasion,  and  yet  with  such  a  cool 
courage  too,  that  I  never  saw  any  man  in 
action  fitter  for  command.    As  soon  as  we 
came  up  to  them  we  fired  our  pistols  in  their 
fiioea,  md  then  drew,  but  they  fled  in  the 
greatest  confosion    imaginable.      The  only 
stand  any  of  them  made  was  on  our  right, 
where  three  of  them  stood,  and  by  signs 
called  the  rest  to  come  back  to  them,  having 
i    a  kind  of  scimitar  in  their  hands,  and  their  | 


bows  hanging  at  their  backs.  Our  brave 
commander,  without  asking  anybody  to  fol- 
low him,  gallops  up  close  to  them,  and  with 
his  fusee  knocks  one  of  them  off  his  horse, 
kills  the  second  with  his  pistol,  and  the 
third  ran  away ;  and  thus  ended  our  flght. 
But  we  had  this  misfortune  attending  it, 
namely,  that  all  our  mutton  that  we  had  in 
chase  got  away.  We  had  not  a  man  killed 
or  hurt ;  but  as  for  the  Tartars,  there  were 
about  five  of  them  killed.  Who  were  wound- 
ed, we  knew  not ;  but  this  we  knew,  that  the 
other  party  was  so  frightened  with  the  noise 
of  our  guns  that  they  made  off,  and  never 
made  any  attempt  upon  us. 

We  were  all  this  while  in  the  Chinese  do- 
minion, and  therefore  the  Tartars  were  not  so 
bold  as  afterwards ;  but  in  about  five  days 
we  entered  a  vast,  great  wild  desert,  which 
held  us  three  days'  and  nights'  march ;  and 
we  were  obliged  to  carry  our  water  with  us 
in  great  leathern  bottles,  and  to  encamp  all 
night,  just  as  I  have  heard  they  do  in  the 
desert  of  Arabia. 

I  asked  whose  dominion  this  was  in,  and 
they  told  me  this  was  a  kind  of  border  that 
might  be  called  No  Man's  Land,  being  a  part 
of  the  Great  Karakathie,  or  Grand  Tartary, 
but  that,  however,  it  was  all  reckoned  to 
China;  but  that  there  was  no  care  taken 
here  to  preserve  it  from  the  inroads  of 
thieves,  and  therefore  it  was  reckoned  the 
worst  desert  in  the  whole  world,  though  we 
were  to  go  over  some  much  larger. 

In  passing  this  wilderness,  which  I  confess 
was  at  the  first  very  frightful  to  me,  we  saw 
two  or  three  times  little  parties  of  the  Tar- 
tars, but  they  seemed  to  be  upon  their  own 
affairs,  and  to  have  no  design  upon  us  ;  and 
so,  like  the  man  who  met  the  Devil,  if  they 
had  nothing  to  say  to  us,  we  had  nothing  to 
say  to  them ;  we  let  them  go. 

Once,  however,  a  party  of  them  came  so 
near  as  to  stand  and  gaze  at  us  ;  whether  it 
was  to  consider  what  they  should  do,  whether 
attack  us  or  not  attack  us,  that  we  knew  not ; 
but  when  we  were  passed  at  some  distance 
by  them,  we  made  a  rear-guard  of  forty  men, 
and  stood  ready  for  them,  letting  the  caravan 
pass  half  a  mile  or  thereabouts  before  us. 
But  after  a  while  they  marched  off,  only  we 
found  they  saluted  us  with  five  arrows  at 
their  parting,  one  of  which  wounded  a  horse 
so  that  it  disabled  him ;  and  we  left  him  the 
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next  daj,  poor  creature,  in  great  need  of  a 
good  fanier.  We  supposed  they  might  shoot 
moie  airowSy  which  might  fall  short  of  us ; 
but  we  saw  no  more  arrows  or  Tartars  that 
time. 

We  travelled  near  a  month  after  this,  the 
ways  being  not  so  bad  as  at  first,  though  still 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China, 
but  lay,  for  the  most  part,  in  villages,  some 
of  which  were  fortified,  because  of  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Tartars.  When  we  came  to  one 
of  these  to^ns  (it  was  about  two  and  a  half 
days'  journey  before  we  were  to  come  to  the 
city  Naum),  I  wanted  to  buy  a  camel,  of 
which  there  are  plenty  to  be  sold  all  the 
way  upon  that  road,  and  of  horses  also,  such 
as  they  are,  because,  so  many  caravans  comr 
ing  that  way,  they  are  often  wanted.  The 
person  that  I  spoke  to  to  get  me  a  camel 
would  have  gone  and  fetched  it  for  me,  but 
I,  like  a  fool,  must  be  officious,  and  go  my- 
self along  with  him.  The  place  was  about 
two  miles  out  of  the  village,  where,  it  seems, 
they  kept  the  camels  and  horses  feeding  un- 
der a  guard. 

I  walked  it  on  foot  with  my  old  pilot,  be- 
ing very  desirous,  forsooth,  of  a  little  variety. 
When  we  came  to  the  place,  it  was  a  I9W, 
marshy  ground,  walled  round  with  a  stone 
wall,  piled  up  dry,  without  mortar  or  earth 
among  it,  like  a  park,  with  a  little  guard  of 
Chinese  soldiers  at  the  door.  Having  bought 
a  camel,  and  agreed  for  the  price,  I  came 
away,  and  the  Chinese  man  that  went  with 
me  led  the  camel ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  came 
up  five  Tartars  on  horseback :  two  of  them 
seized  the  fellow,  and  took  the  camel  from 
him,  while  the  other  three  stepped  up  to  me 
and  my  old  pilot,  seeing  us,  as  it  were,  un- 
armed ;  for  I  had  no  weapon  about  me  but 
mj  sword,  which  could  but  ill  defend  me 
against  three  horsemen.  The  first  that  came 
up  stopped  short  upon  my  drawing  my  sword 
(for  they  are  arrant  cowards) ;  but  a  second, 
coming  upon  my  left,  gave  me  a  blow  on  the 
head,  which  I  never  felt  till  afterward,  and 
wondered,  when  I  came  to  myself,  what  was 
the  matter  with  me,  and  where  I  was,  for  he 
laid  me  flat  oa  the  ground.  But  my  never- 
£Edling  old  pilot,  the  Portuguese  (so  Provi- 
dence, unlooked  for,  directs  deliverances  from 
dangers,  which  to  us  are  unforeseenX  had  a 
pistol  in  Ids  pocket,  which  I  knew  nothing 
of,  nor  the  Tartars  either :  if  they  had,  I 


suppose  they  would  not  have  attacked  vm; 
but  cowards  are  always  boldest  whea  there 
is  no  danger. 

The  old  man,  seeing  me  down,  with  a  bold 
heart  stepped  up  to  the  fellow  that  had  stradL 
me,  and  laid  hold  of  his  arm  with  one  hand, 
and  pulling  him  down  by  main  force,  a  little 
towfljrds  him,  with  the  other,  shot  him  into 
the  head,  and  laid  him  dead  upon  the  spot ; 
he  then  immediately  stepped  up  to  him  who 
had  stopped  us,  as  I  said,  and  before  he  could 
come  forward  again  (for  it  was  all  done,  as  it 
were,  in  a  moment),  made  ablow  at  him  with 
a  scimitar  which  he  always  wore,  but,  mias- 
ing  the  man,  cut  his  horse  into  the  dde  of 
his  head,  cut  one  of  his  ears  off  by  the  root, 
and  a  great  slice  down  the  side  of  his  Dftce. 
The  poor  beast,  enraged  with  the  wound,  was 
no  more  to  be  governed  by  lus  rider,  though 
the  fellow  sat  well  enof^h'  too,  but  away  he 
flew,  and  carried  him  quite  out  of  the  pilot's 
reach ;  and,  at  some  distance,  rising  up  upon 
his  hind-legs,  threw  down  the  Tartar,  and 
fell  upon  him. 

In  this  interval  the  poor  Chinese  came  in 
who  had  lost  the  camel,  but  he  had  no  weap- 
on ;  however,  seeing  the  Tartar  down,  and 
his  horse  iallen  upon  him,  away  he  runs  to 
him,  and,  seizing  upon  an  ugly,  ill-fiavored 
weapon  he  had  by  his  side,  something  like 
a  pole-axe,  but  not  a  pole-axe  either,  he 
wrenched  it  from  him,  and  made  shift  to 
knock  his  Tartarian  brains  out  with  it.  Bat 
my  old  man  had  the  third  Tartar  to  deal 
with  still ;  and,  seeing  he  did  not  fly  as  he 
expected,  nor  come  on  to  fight  him  as  be  ap- 
prehended, but  stood  stock  still,  the  old  man 
stood  still  too,  and  falls  to  work  with  his 
tackle  to  charge  his  pistol  again;  but  as 
soon  as  the  Tartar  saw  the  pistol,  whether 
he  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  or  another  I 
know  not,  but  away  he  scoured,  and  left  my 
pilot,  my  diampion  I  caUed  him  afterward, 
a  complete  victory. 

By  this  time  I  was  a  little  awake ;  for  I 
thought,  when  first  I  began  to  wak^  that  I 
had  becai  in  a  sweet  sleep ;  but,  as  I  said 
above,  I  wondered  where  I  was,  how  I  came 
upon  the  ground,  and  what  was  the  matter : 
in  a  word,  a  few  moments  after,  as  sense  re- 
turned, I  felt  pain,  though  I  did  not  know 
where.  I  clapped  my  hand  to  my  head,  and 
took  it  away  bloody ;  then  I  felt  my  head 
ache,  and  then,  in  another  moment,  memory 
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letoned,  and  everything  was  present  to  me 
again. 

I  jumped  up  upon  my  feet  instantly,  and 
got  hold  of  my  swoid,  but  no  enemies  were 
in  view.  I  found  &  Tartar  lying  dead,  and 
his  horse  standing  very  quietly  by  him ;  and, 
looking  farther,  I  saw  my  champion  and  de- 
liverer, who  had  been  to  see  what  the  Chinese 
had  done,  comii^  back  with  his  hanger  in 
his  hand.  The  old  man,  seeing  me  on  my 
feet,  came  running  to  me,  and  embraced  me 
with  a  great  deal  of  joy,  being  afraid  before 
that  I  had  been  killed,  and,  seeing  me  bloody, 
would  see  how  I  was  hurt ;  but  it  was  not 
mueh,  only  what  we  call  a  broken  head ; 
neither  did  I  afterwards  find  any  great  in- 
convenience from  the  blow,  other  than  the 
place  which  was  hurt^  and  was  well  again  in 
two  or  direedays. 

We  made  no  great  gain,  however,  by  this 
victory ;  for  we  lost  a  camel,  and  gained  a 
horse  :  but  that  which  was  remarkable,  when 
we  came  back  to  the  village,  the  man  de- 
manded to  be  paid  for  the  cameL  I  disputed 
it,  and  it  was  brought  to  a  hearing  before  the 
Cfliinese  judge  of  the  place  ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
^glish,  we  went  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
Give  him  his  due,  he  acted  with  a  great  deal 
of  prodence  and  impartiality ;  and,  haviBg 
heard  both  sides,  he  gravely  asked  the  Chi- 
nese man  that  went  with  me  to  buy  the  camel 
whose  servant  he  was.  "  I  am  no  servant,'* 
said  he,  "but  went  with  the  stranger."  ''At 
whoee  request?"  says  the  justice.  ''At  the 
stiBDger^s  request,"  says  he.  "Why,  then," 
says  the  justice,  ''you  were  the  stranger's  ser- 
vant for  the  time  ;  and  the  camel  being  de- 
livered to  his  servant,  it  was  delivered  to 
him,  and  he  must  pay  for  it" 

I  confess  the  thing  was  so  clear  that  I  had 
not  a  word  to  say ;  but  adnuring  to  see  such 
just  reasoning  upon  the  consequence,  and  so 
accurate  stating  the  cause,  I  paid  willingly  for 
the  camel,  and  sent  for  another.  But,  you 
may  observe,  I  sent  for  it ;  I  did  not  go  and 
fetch  it  myself  any  more ;  I  had  enough  of 
that. 

The  dty  of  Naum  is  a  frontier  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  :  they  call  it  fortified,  and 
so  it  is,  as  fortifications  go  there ;  for  this 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  all  the  Tartars 
in  Karakathie,  which,  I  believe,  are  some 
millionB,  could  not  batter  down  the  walls 
widi  tlieir  bows  and  axzows ;  but  to  call  it 


strong,  if  it  were  attacked  with  cannon, 
would  be  to  make  those  who  understand  it 
laugh  at  you. 

We  wanted,  as  I  have  said,  about  two 
days'  journey  of  this  city,  when  messengers 
were  sent  express  to  every  part  of  the  road  to 
tell  all  travellers  and  caravans  to  halt  till 
they  had  a  guard  sent  for  them  ;  for  that  an 
unusual  body  of  Tartars,  making  ten  thousand 
in  all,  had  appeared  in  the  way,  about  thirty 
miles  beyond  the  city. 

This  was  very  bad  news  to  travellers : 
however,  it  was  carefully  done  of  the  gov- 
ernor, and  we  were  very  glad  to  hear  we 
should  have  a  guard.  Accordingly,  two  days 
after,  we  had  two  hundred  soldiers  sent  us 
from  a  garrison  of  the  Chinese  on  our  left,  and 
three  hundred  more  from  the  city  of  Naum, 
and  with  those  we  advanced  boldly ;  the 
three  hundred  soldiers  from  Naum  marched 
in  our  front,  the  two  hundred  in  our  rear, 
and  our  men  on  each  side  of  our  camels  with 
our  baggage,  and  the  whole  caravan  in  the 
centre.  In  this  order,  and  well  prepared  for 
battle,  we  thought  ourselves  a  match  for  the 
whole  ten  thousand  Mogul  Tartars,  if  they 
had  appeared  ;  but  the  next  day,  when  they 
did  appear,  it  was  quite  another  thing. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning,  when,  march- 
ing from  a  little  well-situated  town,  called 
Changu,  we  had  a  river  to  pass,  where  we 
were  obliged  to  ferry ;  and  had  the  Tartars 
had  any  intelligence,  then  had  been  the  time 
to  have  attacked  us,  when,  the  caravan  being 
over,  the  rear-guard  was  behind :  but  they 
did  not  appear. 

About  three  hours  after,  when  we  were  en- 
tered upon  a  desert  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
miles  over,  behold,  by  a  cloud  of  dust  they 
raised,  we  saw  an  enemy  was  at  hand ;  and 
they  were  at  hand  indeed,  for  they  came  on 
upon  the  spur. 

The  Chinese,  our  guard  on  the  front,  who 
had  talked  so  big  the  day  before,  began  to 
stager,  and  the  soldiers  frequently  looked 
behind  them,  which  is  a  certain  sign  in  a 
soldier  that  he  is  just  ready  to  run  away. 
My  old  pilot  was  of  my  mind ;  and  being 
near  me,  he  called  out :  "  Seignior  Inglese," 
says  he,  "  those  fellows  must  be  encour^;ed, 
or  they  will  ruin  us  all ;  for  if  the  Tartars 
come  on,  they  will  never  stand  it."  "  I  am 
of  your  mind,"  said  I ;  "but  what  course 
must  be  done?"     "Done!"  says  he;  "let 
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fifty  of  our  men  advance,  and  flank  them  on 
eadi  wing,  and  encourage  them,  and  they 
will  fight  like  brave  fellows  in  braye  com- 
pany ;  but  without,  they  will  every  man 
turn  his  back"  Immediately  I  rode  up  to 
our  leader,  and  told  him,  who  was  exactly  of 
our  mind ;  and  accordingly,  fifty  of  us 
marched  to  the  right  wing,  and  fifty  to  the 
left,  and  the  rest  made  a  line  of  reserve ;  and 
so  we  marched,  leaving  the  last  two  hundred 
men  to  make  another  body  by  themselves, 
and  to  guard  the  camels ;  only  that,  if  need 
were,  they  should  send  a  hundred  men  to 
assist  the  last  fifty. 

In  a  word,  the  Tartars  came  on,  and  an 
innumerable  company  they  were ;  how  many 
we  could  not  tell,  but  ten  thousand,  we 
thought,  was  the  least  A  party  of  them 
came  on  first,  and  viewed  our  posture,  travers- 
ing the  ground  in  front  of  our  line ;  and  as 
we  found  them  within  gun-shot,  our  leader 
ordered  the  two  wings  to  advance  swiftly, 
and  give  them  a  salvo  on  each  wing  with 
their  shot,  which  was  done ;  but  they  went 
off,  and,  I  suppose,  back  to  give  an  account 
of  the  reception  they  were  like  to  meet  with; 
and,  indeed,  that  salute  clogged  their  stomach, 
for  they  immediately  halted,  stood  awhile  ta 
consider  of  it,  and,  wheeling  off  to  the  left, 
they  gave  over  the  design,  and  said  no  more 
to  us  for  that  time,  which  was  very  agree- 
able to  our  circumstances,  which  were  but 
very  indifferent  for  a  battle  with  such  a 
number. 

Two  days  after  this  we  came  to  the  city 
Naun,  or  Naum.  We  thanked  the  governor 
for  his  care  for  us,  and  collected  to  the  value 
of  a  hundred  crowns,  or  thereabouts,  which 
we  gave  to  the  soldiers  sent  to  guard  us  ;  and 
here  we  rested  one  day.  This  is  a  garrison, 
indeed,  and  there  were  nine  hundred  soldiers 
kept  here ;  but  the  reason  of  it  was,  that  for- 
merly the  Muscovite  frontiers  lay  nearer  to 
them  than  they  do  now,  the  Muscovites 
having  abandoned  that  part  of  the  country 
(which  lies  -ft^om  this  city  west,  for  about  two 
hundred  miles)  as  desolate  and  unfit  for  use  ; 
and  more  especially,  being  so  very  remote, 
and  so  difficult  to  send  troops  thither  for 
its  defence  ;  for  we  hafl  yet  above  two  thou- 
sand miles  to  Muscovy,  properly  so  called. 

After  this  we  passed  several  great  rivers, 
and  two  dreadful  deserts,  one  of  which  we 
were  sixteen  days  passing  over,  and  which. 


as  I  said,  waa  to  be  called  No  Man's  Land ; 
and  on  the  13th  of  April  we  came  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  Muscovite  dominions.  I 
think  the  first  city  or  town  or  fortress, 
whatever  it  might  be  called,  that  belonged 
to  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  was  called  Argun, 
being  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Argun. 

I  could  not  but  discover  an  infinite  satis- 
&ction  that  I  was  soon  arrived  in,  as  I  called 
it,  a  Christian  country,  or  at  least  in  a  country 
governed  by  Christians  ;  for  though  the  Mus- 
covites do,  in  my  opinion,  but  just  deserve 
the  name  of  Christians,  yet  such  they  pretend 
to  be,  and  are  veiy  devout  in  their  way.  It 
would  certainly  occur  to  any  man  who  travels 
in  the  world  as  I  have  done,  and  who  had 
any  power  of  reflection,  —  I  say,  it  would 
occur  to  him  to  reflect  what  a  blessing  it  is 
to  be  brought  into  the  world  where  the  name 
of  God  and  of  a  Redeemer  is  known,  wor- 
shipped, and  adored ;  and  not  where  the 
people,  given  up  by  Heaven  to  strong  delu- 
sions, worship  the  Devil,  and  prostrate  them- 
selves  to  stocks  and  stones,  worship  monsters, 
elements,  horribly  shaped  animals,  and 
statues  or  images  of  monsters.  Not  a  town 
or  city  we  passed  through  but  had  their 
pagods,  their  idols,  and  their  temples,  and 
ignorant  people  worshipping  even  iJie  works 
of  their  own  hands. 

Now  we  came  where,  at  least,  a  face  of  the 
Christian  worship  appeared,  where  the  knee 
was  bowed  to  Jesus  ;  and,  whether  ignorantlj 
or  not,  yet  the  Christian  religion  was  owned, 
and  the  name  of  the  true  God  was  caUed 
upon  and  adored ;  and  it  made  the  very 
recesses  of  my  soul  rejoice  to  see  it  I 
saluted  the  brave  Scots  merchant  I  mentioned 
above,  with  my  first  acknowledgment  of  this  ; 
and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  I  said  to  him, 
''Blessed  be  God,  we  are  once  again  come 
among  Christians ! "  He  smiled,  and  an- 
swered, "Do  not  rejoice  too  soon,  conntiy- 
man ;  these  Muscovites  are  but  an  odd  sort 
of  Christians ;  and  but  for  the  name  of  it^ 
you  may  see  veiy  little  of  the  subetance  for 
some  months  further  of  our  journey .* 

«  Well,"  says  I,  «  but  still  it  is  better  than 
paganism  and  worshipping  of  devils."  *•  Why, 
I  '11  teU  you,"  says  he  ;  "  except  tiie  Russian 
soldiers  in  garrisons,  and  a  few  of  the  in> 
habitants  of  the  cities  upon  the  road,  all  the 
rest  of  this  country,  for  above  a  thousand, 
miles  farther,  is  inhabited  by  the  worst  and 
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moBt  ignorant  of  pagans."    And  so,  indeed, 
ve  found  it 

We  were  now  launched  into  the  greatest 
piece  of  solid  earth,  if  I  understand  anything 
of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  that  is  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  earth  :  we  had  at 
least  twelve  hundred  miles  to  the  sea,  east- 
ward ;  we  had  at  least  two  thousand  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  westwaid ;  and 
above  three  thousand  miles,  if  we  left  that 
sea  and  went  on  west  to  the  British  and 
French  Channels  ;  we  had  full  five  thousand 
miles  to  the  Indian  or  Persian  Sea,  south  ; 
and  about  eight  hundred  miles  to  the  Frozen 
Sea,  north ;  nay,  if  some  people  may  be 
believed,  there  might  be  no  sea  northeast 
till  we  came  round  the  Pole,  and  conse- 
quently into  the  northwest,  and  so  had  a 
continent  of  land  into  America,  the  Lord 
knows  where ;  though  I  could  give  some 
reasons  why  I  believe  that  to  be  a  mistake. 

As  we  entered  into  the  Muscovite  do- 
minions, a  good  while  before  we  came  to 
any  considerable  towns,  we  had  nothing  to 
observe  there  but  this :  first,  that  all  the 
jivers  that  run  to  the  east,  as  I  understood 
by  the  charts  which  some  in  our  caravan 
had  with  them,  it  was  plain,  all  those  rivers 
ran  into  the  great  river  Yamour,  or  Gam- 
mour.  This  river,  by  the  natural  course 
of  it,  must  run  into  the  East  Sea,  or  Chinese 
Ocean.  The  story  they  tell  us,  that  the 
mouth  of  this  river  is  choked  up  with 
bulrushes  of  a  monstrous  growth,  namely, 
three  feet  about  and  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
high,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  I  believe 
nothing  of;  but  as  its  navigation  is  of  no 
use,  because  there  is  no  trade  that  way, — 
the  Tartars,  to  whom  alone  it  belongs,  deal- 
ing in  nothing  but  cattle,  —  so  nobody,  that 
ever  I  heard  of,  has  been  curious  enough 
either  to  go  down  to  the  mouth  of  it  in 
boats,  or  come  up  from  the  mouth  of  it  in 
shipe  ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  this  river 
running  due  east,  in  the  latitude  of  about 
fifty  degrees,  carries  a  vast  concourse  of 
rivers  along  with  it,  and  finds  an  ocean  to 
empty  itself  in  that  latitude  ;  so  we  are 
sure  of  sea  there. 

Some  leagues  to  the  north  of  this  river 
there  are  several  considerable  rivers,  whose 
streams  run  as  due  north  as  the  Yamour  runs 
east ;  and  these  are  aU  found  to  join  their 
waters  with  the  great  river  Tartarus,  named 


so  from  the  northernmost  nations  of  the 
Mongul  Tartars,  who,  the  Chinese  say,  were 
the  first  Tartars  in  the  world ;  and  who,  as 
our  geographers  allege,  are  the  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog mentioned  in  sacred  story. 

These  rivers  running  all  northward,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  rivers  I  am  yet  to  speak 
of^  make  it  evident  that  the  Nortiiem  Ocean 
bounds  the  land  also  on  that  side ;  so  that 
it  does  not  seem  rational  in  the  least  to  think 
that  the  land  can  extend  itself  to  join  with 
America  on  that  side,  or  that  there  is  not  a 
communication  between  the  Northern  and 
the  Eastern  Ocean.  But  of  this  I  shall  say 
no  more  ;  it  was  my  observation  at  that  time, 
and  therefore  I  take  notice  of  it  in  this  place. 
We  now  advanced  from  the  river  Arguna  by 
easy  and  moderate  journeys,  and  were  veiy 
visibly  obliged  to  the  care  the  Czar  of  Mus- 
covy has  taken  to  have  cities  and  towns  built 
in  as  many  places  as  are  possible  to  place 
them,  where  his  soldiers  keep  garrison,  some- 
thing like  the  stationary  soldiers  placed  by 
the  Romans  in  the  remotest  countries  of  their 
empire,  some  of  which  I  had  read  particu- 
larly were  placed  in  Britain  for  the  security 
of  conmierce  and  for  the  lodging  travellers  ; 
and  thus  it  was  here  ;  for  wherever  we  came, 
though  at  these  towns  and  stations  the  garri- 
sons and  governor  were  Russians  and  pro- 
fessed Christians,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  mere  pagans,  sacrificing  to 
idols,  and  worshipping  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  or  all  the  host  of  heaven :  and  not 
only  so,  but  were,  of  all  the  heathens  and 
pagans  that  ever  I  met  with,  the  most  barba- 
rous, except  only  that  they  did  not  eat  man's 
flesh,  as  our  savages  of  AinRica  did. 

Some  instances  of  this  we  met  with  in  the 
country  between  Arguna,  where  we  enter  the 
Muscovite  dominions,  and  a  city  of  Tartars 
and  Russians  together,  called  Nertsinskay ; 
in  which  is  a  continued  desert  or  forest,  which 
cost  us  twenty  days  to  travel  over  it  In  a 
village  near  the  last  of  those  places  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  go  and  see  their  way  of  liv- 
ing, which  is  most  brutish  and  unsufferable. 
They  had,  I  suppose,  a  great  sacrifice  that 
day ;  for  there  stood  out  upon  an  old  stump 
of  a  tree  an  idol  made  of  wood,  frightful  as 
the  devil,  at  least  as  anything  we  can  think 
of  to  represent  the  devil  can  be  made.  It 
had  a  head  certainly  not  so  much  as  resem- 
bling any  creature  that  the  world  ever  saw ; 
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ears  as  big  as  goats'  honi%  and  as  high ;  eyes 
as  big  as  a  crown-piece ;  a  nose  like  a  crooked 
ram's  horn ;  and  a  mouth  extended  four-cor- 
neied  like  that  of  a  lion,  with  hoirible  teeth 
hooked  like  a  parrot's  under  bill.  It  was 
dressed  up  in  the  filthiest  manner  that  you 
could  suppose;  its  upper  garment  was  of 
sheep-skins,  with  the  wool  outward,  a  great 
Tartar  bonnet  on  the  head,  with  two  horns 
growing  through  it ;  it  was  about  eight  feet 
high,  yet  had  no  feet  or  legs,  or  any  other 
proportion  of  parts. 

This  scarecrow  was  set  up  at  the  outer  side 
of  the  village,  and  when  I  came  near  to  it 
there  were  sixteen  or  seventeen  creatures, 
whether  men  or  women  I  could  not  tell,  for 
they  make  no  distinction  by  their  habits, 
either  of  body  or  head.  These  lay  all  flat 
on  the  ground,  round  this  formidable  block 
of  shapeless  wood.  I  saw  no  motion  among 
them  any  more  than  if  they  had  been  logs 
of  wood  like  the  idol,  and  at  first  really 
thought  they  had  been  so ;  but  when  I  came 
a  little  nearer,  they  started  up  upon  their 
feet,  and  raised  a  howling  cry,  as  if  it  had 
been  so  many  deep-mouthed  hounds,  and 
walked  away  as  if  they  wero  displeased  at 
our  disturbing  them.  A  little  way  off  from 
the  idol,  and  at  the  door  of  that  tent  or  hut 
made  all  of  sheep-skins  and  cow-skins  dried, 
stood  three  butchers ;  I  thought  they  were 
such  ;  when  I  came  nearer  to  them,  I  found 
they  had  long  knives  in  their  hands,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  tent  appeared  three  sheep 
kiUed,  and  one  young  bullock  or  steer. 
These,  it  seems,  were  sacrifices  to  that  sense- 
less log  of  an  idol,  and  these  three  men 
priests  belonging  to  it ;  and  the  seventeen 
prostrated  wretches  were  the  people  who 
brought  the  offering,  and  were  making  their 
prayers  to  that  stock. 

I  confess  I  was  more  moved  at  their  stu- 
pidity and  brutish  worship  of  a  hobgoblin 
than  ever  I  was  at  anything  in  my  life  ;  to 
see  Gkni's  most  glorious  and  best  creature,  to 
whom  he  had  granted  so  many  advantages, 
«ven  "by  creation,  above  the  rest  of  the  works 
of  his  hsnds,  vested  with  a  reasonable  soul, 
-and  that  ooul  adorned  with  faculties  and  ca- 
pacities adapted  both  to  honor  his  Maker  and 
be  honored  by  him,  simk  and  degenerated  to 
a  degree  so  more  than  stupid  as  to  prostrate 
itself  to  a  frightful  nothing,  a  mere  imaginary 
cbjed;  dressed  up  by  themselves,  and  made 


terrible  to  them^ves  by  their  own  contriv- 
ance ;  adorned  only  with  clouts  and  nigs ; 
and  that  this  should  be  the  effect  of  mere 
ignorance,  wrought  up  into  hellish  devotion 
by  the  devil  himself,  who,  envying  to  his 
Maker  the  homage  and  adoration  of  his  crea- 
tures, had  deluded  them  into  such  gross,  sur- 
feiting, sordid,  and  brutLsh  things  as  one 
would  think  would  shock  nature  itself. 

But  what  signified  all  the  astonishment 
and  reflection  of  thoughts  1  Thus  it  was, 
and  I  saw  it  before  my  eyes,  and  there  was 
no  room  to  wonder  at  it  or  think  it  impos- 
sible. All  my  admiration  turned  to  rage, 
and  I  rode  up  to  the  image  or  monster,  call 
it  what  you  will,  and  with  my  sword  cut  the 
bonnet  that  was  on  its  head  in  two  in  the 
middle,  so  that  it  hung  down  by  one  of  the 
horns ;  and  one  of  our  men  that  was  with 
me  took  hold  of  the  sheep-skin  that  covered 
it,  and  pulled  at  it,  when,  behold,  a  moat 
hideous  outcry  and  howling  ran  through  the 
village,  and  two  or  three  hundred  people 
came  about  my  ears,  so  that  I  was  glad  to 
scour  for  it,  for  we  saw  some  had  bows  and 
arrows.  But  I  resolved  from  that  moment 
to  visit  them  again. 

Our  caravan  rested  three  nights  at  the 
town,  which  was  about  four  miles  o£^  in 
order  to  provide  some  horses  which  they 
wanted,  several  of  the  horses  having  been 
lamed  and  jaded  with  the  badness  of  the 
way  and  long  mareh  over  the  last  desert ;  so 
we  had  some  leisure  here  to  put  my  design 
in  execution.  I  communicated  my  project 
to  the  Scots  merehant  of  Moscow,  of  whose 
courage  I  had  had  sufiicient  testimony,  as 
above.  I  told  him  what  I  had  seen,  and 
with  what  indignation  I  had  since  thought 
that  human  nature  could  be  so  d^enerate. 
I  told  him  I  was  resolved,  if  I  could  but  get 
four  or  five  men  well  armed  to  go  with  nie, 
I  was  resolved  to  go  and  destroy  that  vile, 
abominable  idol,  and  let  them  see  that  it  had 
no  power  to  help  itself,  and  consequently 
could  not  be  an  object  of  worship,  or  to  be 
prayed  to,  much  less  help  them  that  offered 
sacrifices  to  it 

He  laughed  at  me.  Says  he,  "Your  seal 
may  be  good,  but  what  do  you  propose  to 
yourself  by  it?"  "Propose!"  said  I;  **to 
vindicate  the  honor  of  God,  which  is  in- 
sulted by  this  devil-worship."  "But  how 
will  it  vindicate  the  honor  of  Qod  ?"  said  he ; 
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"  while  the  people  will  not  he  ahle  to  know 
what  yoa  mean  hj  it,  iinlefls  you  could  speak 
to  them  and  tell  diem  m>,  and  then  they  will 
fight  yavLj  and  heat  you  too,  1 11  assure  you ; 
for  they  are  desperate  fellows,  and  that  es- 
pecially in  defence  of  their  idolatry."  "  Can 
we  no^**  said  I,  **  do  it  in  the  night,  and  then 
leave  them  the  reasons  and  causes  in  writing 
in  their  own  language  1 "  ^  Writing  ! "  said 
he  ;  ^  why,  there  is  not  a  man  in  five  nations 
of  them  that  knows  anything  of  a  letter,  or 
how  to  read  a  word  in  any  language,  or  in 
their  own."  "  Wretched,  ignorant  I "  said  I 
to  him ;  **  however,  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
do  it.  Perhaps  nature  may  draw  inferences 
from  it  to  them,  to  let  them  see  how  hrutish 
they  are  to  worship  such  horrid  things." 
" Look  you,  sir,"  said  he ;  ''if  your  zeal 
prompts  you  to  it  so  warmly,  you  must  do 
it ;  hat,  in  tiie  next  place,  I  would  have  you 
eooflider  these  wild  nations  of  people  are 
sahjected  hy  force  to  the  Czar  of  Muscovy's 
dominions ;  and  if  you  do  this,  't  is  ten  to 
one  hut  they  will  come  hy  thousands  to  the 
Qovemor  of  Nertsinskay  and  complain,  and 
demand  satisfaction ;  and  if  he  cannot  give 
them  watisfaftion,  't  is  ten  to  one  hut  they  re- 
volt, and  will  occasion  a  new  war  with  all 
the  Tartan  in  the  country." 

This,  I  confess,  put  new  thoughts  into  my 
head  for  a  while  ;  hut  I  harped  upon  the 
same  string  still,  and  all  that  day  I  was  un- 
easy to  put  my  project  in  execution.  Towards 
the  evening,  tiie  Scots  merchant  met  me  hy 
accident  in  our  walk  ahout  the  town,  and  de- 
sired to  speak  with  me.  "  I  helieve,"  said 
he,  ''I  have  put  you  off  of  your  good  de- 
sign. I  have  heen  a  little  concerned  ahout 
it  since,  for  I  ahhor  the  idol  and  the  idolatry 
as  much  as  you  can  da"  '<  Truly,"  says  I, 
'^yoa  have  put  it  off  a  little  as  to  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  hut  you  have  not  put  it  all  out  of 
my  thoughts  ;  and  I  helieve  I  shall  do  it  still 
hefoie  I  quit  this  place,  though  I  were  to  he 
delivered  up  to  them  for  satisfaction."  '*  No, 
no,"  says  he;  ''God  forhid  they  should  de- 
liver you  up  to  such  a  crew  of  monsters. 
They  shall  not  do  that  neither :  that  would 
he  murdering  you  indeed."  "  Why,"  says  I, 
"how  would  they  use  me  1"  "  Use  you  1 " 
says  he ;  '^  1 11  tell  you  how  they  served  a 
poor  Rnasiaai,  who  affixmted  them  in  their 
worship  jwt  as  you  did,  and  whom  they 
took  pfiwtter.    After  they  had  lamed  him 


with  an  arrow  that  he  could  not  run  awayy 
they  took  him  and  stripped  him  stark  naked, 
and  set  him  up  on  the  top  of  the  idol  monster, 
and  stood  all  round  him,  and  shot  as  many 
arrows  into  him  as  would  stick  over  his 
whole  hody,  and  then  they  humed  him,  and 
all  the  arrows  sticking  in  him,  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  idoL"  **  And  was  this  the  same  idol  7 " 
"  Yes,"  says  he,  "  the  very  same."  "  Well," 
says  I,  « 111  tell  you  a  story."  So  I  rekted 
the  story  of  our  men  at  Madagascar,  and 
how  they  humed  and  sacked  the  village 
there,  and  killed  man,  woman,  and  child,  for 
their  murdering  one  of  our  men,  just  as  it  is 
related  hefore;  and  when  I  had  done,  I 
added,  that  I  thought  we  ought  to  do  so  to 
this  village. 

He  listened  very  attentively  to  the  story ; 
hut  when  I  talked  of  doing  so  to  that  village, 
says  he,  "  You  mistake  very  much.  It  was 
not  this  village :  it  was  almost  a  hundred 
miles  from  this  place ;  hut  it  was  the  same 
idol,  for  they  cany  him  about  in  procession 
all  over  the  country."  "  Well,  then,"  says  I, 
"then  that  idol  ought  to  he  punished  for  it ; 
and  it  shall,"  says  I,  ^if  I  live  this  night 
out" 

In  a  word,  finding  me  resolute,  he  liked  the 
design,  and  told  me  I  should  not  go  alone, 
hut  he  would  go  with  me,  and  bring  a  stout 
fellow,  one  of  his  countrymen,  to  go  also  with 
ns ;  **  and  one,"  says  he, ''  as  fisimous  for  his 
zeal  as  you  can  desire  any  one  to  be,  against 
such  devilish  things  as  these."  In  a  word, 
he  brought  me  his  comrade,  a  Scotsman, 
whom  he  called  Captain  Richardson,  and  I 
gave  him  a  full  account  of  what  I  had  seen, 
and,  in  a  word,  of  what  I  intended  ;  and  he  told 
me  readily  he  would  go  with  me  if  it  cost  him 
his  life  :  so  we  agreed  to  go  only  us  three.  I 
had,  indeed,  proposed  it  to  my  partner,  but 
he  declined  it  He  said  he  was  ready  to 
assist  me  to  the  utmost,  and  upon  all  occa- 
sions, for  my  defence,  but  that  this  was  an 
adventure  quite  out  of  his  way.  So,  I  say, 
we  resolved  upon  our  work,  only  us  three 
and  my  man-servant,  and  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion that  night  about  midnight,  with  all  the 
secrecy  imaginable. 

However,  upon  second  thoughts,  we  were 
willing  to  delay  it  till  the  next  night,  be- 
cause the  caravan  being  to  set  forward  in  the 
morning,  we  supposed  the  governor  could  not    • 
pretend  to  give  them  any  satisfiiction  upon 
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us  when  we  were  out  of  his  power.  The  Scots 
merchant,  as  steady  in  his  resolution  for  the 
enterprise  as  hold  in  executing,  brought  me  a 
Tartar's  robe  or  gown  of  the  sheep-skins,  and 
a  bonnet,  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  had 
provided  the  same  for  himself  and  his  coun- 
tryman, that  the  people,  if  they  saw  us, 
should  not  be  able  to  determine  who  we 
were. 

All  the  first  night  we  spent  in  mixing  up 
some  combustible  matter  with  aqua  vits, 
gunpowder,  and  such  other  materials  as  we 
could  get ;  and  having  a  good  quantity  of 
tar  in  a  little  pot,  about  an  hour  after  night 
we  set  out  upon  our  expedition. 

We  came  to  the  place  about  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  and  found  that  the  people  had  not 
the  least  jealousy  of  danger  attending  their 
idoL  The  night  was  cloudy,  yet  the  moon 
gave  us  light  enough  to  see  that  the  idol 
stood  just  in  the  same  posture  and  place  that 
it  did  before.  The  people  seemed  to  be  all 
at  their  rest,  only  that  in  the  great  hut,  or 
tent,  as  we  called  it,  where  we  saw  the  three 
priests,  whom  we  mistook  for  butchers,  we 
saw  a  light,  and,  going  up  close  to  the  door, 
we  heard  people  talking  as  if  there  were  five 
or  six  of  them.  We  concluded,  therefore, 
that  if  we  set  the  wildfire  to  the  idol,  these 
men  would  come  out  immediately,  and  run 
up  to  the  place  to  rescue  it  from  the  destruc- 
tion that  we  intended  for  it ;  and  what  to  do 
with  them  we  knew  not.  Once  we  thought 
of  carrying  it  away,  and  setting  fire  to  it  at  a 
distance  ;  but  when  we  came  to  handle  it,  we 
found  it  too  bulky  for  our  carriage,  so  we 
were  at  a  loss  again.  The  second  Scotsman 
was  for  setting  fire  to  the  tent  or  hut,  and 
knocking  the  creatures  that  were  there  on  the 
head  when  they  came  out ;  but  I  could  not 
join  with  that  I  was  against  killing  them, 
if  it  was  possible  to  be  avoided,  "Well, 
then,"  said  the  Scots  merchant, "  Fll  tell  you 
what  we  will  do  :  we  will  try  to  take  them 
prisoners,  tie  their  hands  behind  them,  and 
make  them  stand  still  and  see  their  idol 
destroyed." 

As  it  happened,  we  had  twine  or  pack- 
thread enough  about  us,  which  was  used  to 
tie  our  fireworks  together  with ;  so  we  re- 
solved to  attack  the  people  first,  and  with  as 
little  noise  as  we  could.  The  first  thing  we 
did,  we  knocked  at  the  door,  which  issued 
just  as  we  desired  it  j;  for  one  of  their  idol 


priests  came  to  the  door.  We  immediately 
seized  upon  him,  stopped  his  mouth,  and  tied 
his  hands  behind  him,  and  led  him  to  the 
idol,  where  we  gagged  him  that  he  might  not 
make  a  noise,  tied  his  feet  also  together,  and 
left  him  on  the  ground. 

Two  of  us  then  waited  at  the  door,  expect- 
ing that  another  would  come  out  to  see  what 
the  matter  was ;  but  we  waited  so  long  till 
the  third  man  came  back  to  us,  and  then,  no- 
body coming  out^  we  knocked  again  gently, 
and  immediately  out  came  two  more,  and  we 
served  them  just  in  the  same  manner,  but 
were  obliged  to  go  all  with  them,  and  lay  them 
down  by  the  idol,  some  distance  from  tme 
another.  When,  going  back,  we  found  two 
more  were  come  out  to  the  door»  and  a 
third  stood  between  them  within  the  door. 
we  seized  the  two,  and  immediately  tied 
them,  when  the  third,  stuping  back,  and  cry- 
ing out,  my  Scots  merchant  went  in  after  him, 
and  taking  out  a  composition  we  bad  made, 
that  would  only  smoke  and  stinky  he  set  fiie 
to  it,  and  threw  it  in  among  them*  By  that 
time  the  other  Scotsman  and  my  man,  taking 
charge  of  the  two  men  who  were  already 
bomid,  and  tied  together  also  by  the  aim,  lad 
them  away  to  the  idol,  and  left  them  there, 
to  see  if  their  idol  would  relieve  them,  mak- 
ing haste  back  to  us. 

When  the  fuze  we  had  thrown  in  had 
filled  the  hut  with  so  much  smoke  that  they 
were  almost  suffocated,  we  then  threw  in  a 
small  leather  bag  of   another  kind,  which 


flamed  like  a  candle,  and,  following  it  in, 
found  there  were  but  four  people  left,  who,  it 
seems,  were  two  men  and  two  women,  and,  as 
we  supposed,  had  been  about  some  of  their 
diabolic  sacnfices.  They  appeared,  in  eliort^ 
frighted  to  death,  at  least  so  as  to  sit  tTCm* 
bling  and  stupid,  and  not  able  to  speak 
either,  for  the  smoke. 

In  a  word,  we  took  them,  bonnd  them  as 
we  had  the  others,  and  all  without  any  noise. 
I  should  have  said,  we  brought  them  out  of 
the  house  or  hut  first ;  for,  indeed,  we  were 
not  able  to  bear  the  smoke  any  more  than 
they  were.  When  we  had  done  this,  we 
carried  them  all  together  to  the  idoL  When 
we  came  there,  we  fell  to  work  with  him. 
And,  first,  we  daubed  him  all  over,  and  hia 
robes  also,  with  tar  and  such  other  stuff  as  w« 
had,  which  was  tallow  mixed  with  hiimstone ; 
then  we  stopped  his  eyes,  eai^  and  month  foil 
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of  gnnpoivder ;  ond  then  we  wrapped  up  a 
great  piece  of  wildfire  in  his  bonnet ;  and 
then,  sticking  all  the  combustibles  we  had 
brought  with  us  upon  him,  we  looked  about 
to  see  if  we  could  find  anything  else  to  help 
to  bum  him,  when  my  man  remembered  that 
hy  the  tent  or  hut  where  the  men  were  there 
lay  a  heap  of  dry  forage,  whether  straw  or 
rushes  I  do  not  remember.  Away  he  and  one 
of  the  Scotsmen  ran,  and  fetched  their  arms 
full  of  that  When  we  had  done  this,  we 
took  all  our  prisoners,  and  brought  them, 
having  untied  their  feet  and  ungagged  their 
mouths,  and  made  them  stand  up,  aud  set 
them  just  before  their  monstrous  idol,  and 
then  set  fire  to  the  whole. 

We  stayed  by  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
thereabouts,  till  the  powder  in  the  eyes  and 
mouth  and  ears  of  the  idol  blew  up,  and,  we 
could  perceive,  had  split  and  defonned  the 
shape  ;  and,  in  a  word,  till  we  saw  it  bum  in- 
to a  mere  block  or  log  of  wood  :  and  theuy 
lettiiig  the  dry  forage  to  it,  we  found  it  would 
be  quite  consumed,  when  we  b^an  to  think 
of  going  away.  But  the  Scotsman  said,  "  No, 
we  must  not  go ;  for  these  poor  deluded 
wretches  wOl  all  throw  themselves  into  the 
fire,  and  bum  themselves  with  the  idol."  So 
we  resolved  to  stay  till  the  forage  was  burned 
down  too,  and  then  we  came  away  and  left 
them. 

In  the  morning  we  appeared  among  our 
feUow-traveUers,  exceedingly  busy  in  getting 
ready  for  our  journey  ;  nor  could  any  man 
suggest  that  we  had  been  anywhere  but  in 
our  beds,  as  travellers  might  be  supposed  to 
be,  to  fit  themselves  for  the  fatigue  of  that 
day's  journey. 

But  it  did  not  end  so.  The  next  day  came 
a  great  multitude  of  the  country  people,  not 
onlj  of  this  vOlage,  but  of  a  hundred  more, 
for  aught  I  know,  to  the  town  gates,'  and,  in 
a  moat  outrageous  manner,  demanded  satis- 
hetiaa.  of  the  Russian  governor  for  the  in- 
sulting their  priests  and  burning  their  great 
C3iain-Ohi-Thaungu  ;  such  a  hard  name  they 
gave  the  monstrous  creature  they  worshipped. 
The  people  of  Nertsinskay  were  at  first  in  a 
great  consternation ;  for  they  said  the  Tar- 
tan were  no  less  than  thirty  thousand,  and 
that  in  a  few  days  more  would  be  one  bun- 
dled thousand  strong. 

The  Russian  governor  sent  out  messengers 
to  appease  them,  and  gave  them  all  the  good 
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words  imaginable.  He  assured  them  he 
knew  nothing  of  it,  and  that  there  had  not  a 
soul  of  his  garrison  been  abroad  ;  that  it 
could  not  be  from  anybody  there ;  and  if 
they  would  let  him  know  who  it  was,  they 
should  be  exemplarily  punished.  They  re- 
turned haughtily,  that  all  the  country  rever- 
enced the  great  Cham-Chi-Thaungu,  who 
dwelt  in  the  sun,  and  no  mortal  would  have 
dared  to  offer  violence  to  his  image  but  some 
Christian  miscreant,  so  they  called  them,  it 
seems ;  and  they  therefore  denounced  war 
against  him,  and  all  the  Russians,  who,  they 
said  were  miscreants  and  Christians. 

The  governor,  still  patient,  and  unwilling 
to  make  a  breach,  or  to  have  any  cause  of 
war  alleged  to  be  given  by  him,  the  czar 
having  straitly  charged  them  to  treat  the 
conquered  country  with  gentleness  and  civil- 
ity, gave  them  still  all  the  good  words  he 
could.  At  last  he  told  them  there  was  a 
caravan  gone  towards  Russia  that  morning, 
and  perhaps  it  was  some  of  them  who  hod 
done  them  this  injury  ;  and  that  if  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  that,  he  would  send 
after  them  to  inquire  into  it.  This  seemed 
to  appease  them  a  little  ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  governor  sent  after  us,  and  gave  us  a 
particular  account  how  the  thing  was ;  inti- 
mating withal  that  if  any  in  our  caravan  had 
done  it,  they  should  make  their  escape  ;  but 
that  whether  they  had  done  it  or  no,  we 
should  make  all  the  haste  forward  that  was 
possible  ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  he 
would  keep  them  in  play  as  long  as  he 
could. 

This  was  very  friendly  in  the  governor ; 
however,  when  it  came  to  the  caravan,  there 
was  nobody  knew  anything  of  the  matter. 
And  as  for  us  that  were  guilty,  we  were  the 
least  of  all  suspected ;  none  so  much  as 
asked  us  the  question.  However,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  caravan  for  the  time  took  the 
hint  that  the  governor  gave  us,  and  we 
marched  or  travelled  two  days  and  two 
nights  without  any  considerable  stop.  And 
then  we  lay  at  a  village  called  Plothus  ;  nor 
did  we  make  any  long  stop  here,  but  has- 
tened on  towards  Jarawena,  another  of  the 
Czar  of  Muscovy's  colonies,  and  where  we 
expected  we  should  be  safe  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
olraerved,  that  here  we  began  for  two  or  three 
days'  march  to  enter  upon  the  vast  nameless 
desert,  of  which  I  shall  say  more  in  its  place ; 
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and  which,  if  we  had  now  been  upon  it,  it  is 
more  than  probable  we  had  been  all  destroyed. 
It  wajB  the  second  day's  march  from  Plothus 
that,  by  the  clouds  of  dust  behind  us,  at  a 
great  distance,  some  of  our  people  began  to 
be  sensible  we  were  pursued.  We  had  en- 
tered the  desert,  and  had  passed  by  a  great 
lake  called  Schaks-Oser,  when  we  perceived 
a  very  great  body  of  horse  appear  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake  to  the  north,  we  trav- 
elling west  We  observed  they  went  away 
west  as  we  did,  but  had  supposed  we  would 
have  taken  that  side  of  the  lake,  whereas  we 
very  happily  took  the  south  side  ;  and  in 
two  days  more  we  saw  them  not,  for  they, 
believing  we  were  still  before  them,  .pushed 
on  till  they  came  to  the  river  Udda.  This  is 
a  very  great  river  when  it  passes  farther  north ; 
but  where  we  came  to  it  we  found  it  narrow 
and  fordable. 

The  third  day  they  either  found  their  mis- 
take, or  had  intelligence  of  us,  and  came 
pouring  in  upon  us  towards  the  dusk  of  the 
evening.  We  had,  to  our  great  satisfaction, 
just  pitched  upon  a  place  for  our  camp  which 
was  very  convenient,  for  the  night ;  for,  as 
we  were  upon  a  desert,  though  but  at  the 
beginning  of  it,  that  was  above  five  hundred 
miles  over,  we  had  no  towns  to  lodge  at,  and 
indeed  expected  none  but  the  city  of  Jara- 
wena,  which  we  had  yet  two  days'  march  to. 
The  desert,  however,  had  some  few  woods  in 
it  on  this  side,  and  little  rivers,  which  ran  all 
into  the  great  river  Udda.  It  was  in  a  nar^ 
row  strait  between  two  little  but  very  thick 
woods  that  we  pitched  our  little  camp  for 
that  night,  expecting  to  be  attacked  in  the 
night 

Nobody  knew  but  ourselves  what  we  were 
pursued  for ;  but,  as  it  was  usual  for  the 
Mogul  Tartars  to  go  about  in  troops  in  that 
desert,  so  the  caravans  always  fortify  them- 
selves every  night  against  them,  as  against 
armies  of  robbers ;  and  it  was  therefore  no 
new  thing  to  be  pursued. 

But  we  had  this  night,  of  all  the  nights  of 
our  travels,  a  most  advantageous  camp  ;  for 
we  lay  between  two  woods,  with  a  little  riv- 
ulet running  just  before  our  front ;  so  that 
we  could  not  be  surrounded  or  attacked  any 
way  but  in  our  front  or  rear.  We  took  care 
also  to  make  our  front  as  strong  as  we 
could,  by  placing  our  packs,  with  our 
oamels  and  horses,  all  in  a  line  on  the  inside 


of  the  liver,  and  felling  some  trees  in  our 
rear. 

In  this  posture  we  encamped  for  the  night ; 
but  the  enemy  was  upon  us  before  we  had 
finished  our  situation.  They  did  not  oome 
on  us  Uke  thieves,  as  we  expected,  but  sent 
three  messengers  to  us,  to  demand  the  men 
to  be  delivered  to  them  that  had  abused 
their  priests  and  burnt  their  god  Cham-Chi- 
Thaungu  with  fire,  that  they  might  bum 
them  with  fire  ;  and  upon  this,  they  said,  thej 
would  go  away  and  do  us  no  further  harm, 
otherwise  they  would  bum  us  all  with  fiire. 
Our  men  looked  very  blank  at  this  message, 
and  began  to  stare  at  one  another,  to  see  who 
looked  with  most  guilt  in  their  faces  ;  but 
nobody  was  the  word,  nobody  did  it  The 
leader  of  the  caravan  sent  word  he  was  well 
assured  it  was  not  done  by  any  of  our  camp  ; 
that  we  were  peaceable  merchants,  travelling 
on  our  business  ;  that  we  had  done  no  harm 
to  them  or  to  any  one  else  ;  and  that  there- 
fore they  must  look  frirther  for  their  enemies 
who  had  injured  them,  for  we  were  not  the 
people.  So  desired  them  not  to  distarb  us  ; 
for,  if  they  did,  we  should  defend  ourselves. 

They  were  tai  frt>m  being  satisfied  with 
this  for  an  answer ;  but  a  ^reat  crowd  ct 
them  came  down  in  the  morning  by  break 
of  day  to  our  camp.  But  seeing  us  in  suck 
an  unaccountable  situation,  they  durst  eome 
no  farther  than  the  brook  in  our  front,  where 
they  stood  and  showed  us  such  a  number 
that  indeed  terrified  us  very  much  ;  for  those 
that  spoke  least  of  them  spoke  of  ten  thou- 
sand. Here  they  stood  and  looked  at  us 
awhile,  and  then,  setting  up  a  great  howl, 
they  let  fly  a  crowd  of  arrows  among  us ; 
but  we  were  well  enough  fortified  for  that, 
for  we  sheltered  under  our  baggage ;  and  I 
do  not  remember  that  one  man  of  ua  was 
hurt 

Some  time  after  this  we  saw  them  move  a 
little  to  our  right,  and  expected  them  on  the 
rear  ;  when  a  cunning  fellow,  a  Cossack,  as 
they  call  them,  of  Jarawena,  in  the  pay  of 
the  Muscovites,  calling  to  the  leader  of  the 
caravan,  said  to  him, ''  1 11  go  send  all  these 
people  away  to  Sibeilka.*  This  was  a  city 
four  or  five  days'  journey  at  least  to  the 
right,  and  rather  behind  us.  So  he  takes 
his  bow  and  arrows,  and,  getting  on  horse- 
back, he  rides  away  from  our  rear  directlj, 
as  it  were,  back  to  Nertsinskay.    After  this 
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he  takes  a  great  dreait  about,  and  comes  to 
the  army  of  the  Tartars,  as  if  he  had  been 
sent  express  to  tell  them  a  long  stoiy  ;  that 
the  peoplie  who  had  burnt  the  Cham-Chi- 
Thaongu  were  gone  to  Sibeilka,  with  a  cara- 
van of  miscreants,  as  he  called  them,  that  is 
to  sojy  Christians  ;  and  that  they  had  re- 
solved to  bom  the  god  Schal-Isar  belonging 
to  the  Tongueses. 

Aa  this  feUow  was  himself  a  mere  Tartar, 
and  perfectly  spoke  their  language,  he  coun- 
t^eited  so  well,  that  they  all  took  it  from 
him,  and  away  they  drove  in  a  most  violent 
hurry  to  Sibeilka,  which  it  seems  was  five 
days'  journey  to  the  north  ;  and  in  less  than 
three  hours  they  were  entirely  out  of  our 
sight,  and  we  never  heard  any  more  of  them ; 
and  we  never  knew  whether  they  went  to 
that  other  place  called  Sibeilka  or  no. 

So  we  passed  safely  on  to  the  city  of  Jara- 
weno,  where  there  was  a  garrison  of  Musco- 
vites ;  and  there  we  rested  five  days,  the 
caravan  being  exceedingly  fatigued  with  the 
last  day's  hard  march,  and  with  want  of 
rest  in  the  night 

From  this  city  we  had  a  frightful  desert, 
which  held  us  three-and-twenty  days'  march. 
We  funuahed  ourselves  with  some  tents  here, 
for  the  better  accommodating  ourselves  in 
the  night ;  and  the  leader  of  the  caravan 
procured  sixteen  carriages  or  wagons  of  the 
country  for  carrying  our  water  and  provis- 
ions, and  these  carriages  were  our  defence 
every  night  round  our  little  camp  ;  so  that 
had  the  Tartars  appeared,  unless  they  had 
been  veiy  numerous  indeed,  they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  hurt  us. 

We  may  well  be  supposed  to  want  rest 
again  after  this  long  journey ;  for  in  this 
desert  we  saw  abundance  of  the  sable-hunt- 
ers, as  they  called  them.  These  are  all  Tar- 
tars of  the  Mogul  Tartaiy,  of  which  tibis 
country  is  a  part ;  and  they  frequently  at- 
tack small  caravans,  but  we  saw  no  numbers 
of  Uiem  together.  I  was  curious  to  see  the 
sable-skins  they  catched,  but  coul4  never 
speak  vrith  any  of  them  ;  for  they  durst  not 
eome  near  us,  neither  durst  we  straggle  from 
our  company  to  go  near  them. 

After  we  had  passed  this  desert  we  came 
Into  a  country  pretty  well  inhabited  ;  that  is 
to  say,  we  found  towns  and  castles  settled 
by  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  with  garrisons  of 
ttationaiy  soldiers  to  protect  the  caravans 


and  defend  the  country  against  the  Tartars, 
who  would  otherwise  make  it  very  dangerous 
travelling  ;  and  his  czarish  majesty  has  given 
such  strict  orders  for  the  well  guarding  the 
caravans  and  merchants,  that  if  there  are  any 
Tartars  heard  of  in  the  country,  detachments 
of  the  garrisons  are  always  sent  to  see  the 
travellers  safe  from  station  to  station. 

And  thus  the  governor  of  Adinskoy,  whom 
I  had  opportunity  to  make  a  virit  to,  by 
means  of  the  Scots  merchant,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  him,  offered  us  a  guard  of 
fifty  men,  if  we  thought  there  was  any  dan- 
ger, to  the  next  station. 

I  thought,  long  before  this,  that  as  we  came 
nearer  to  Europe  we  should  find  the  country 
better  peopled,  and  the  people  more  civil- 
ized ;  but  I  found  myself  mistaken  in  both, 
for  we  had  yet  the  nation  of  the  Tongueses 
to  pass  through,  where  we  saw  the  same 
tokens  of  paganism  and  barbarity,  or  worse 
than  before,  only  as  they  were  conquered  by 
the  Muscovites,  and  entirely  reduced,  they 
were  not  so  dangerous ;  but  for  rudeness  of 
manners,  idolatry,  and  multitheiBm,  no  peo- 
ple in  the  world  ever  went  beyond  them. 
They  are  clothed  all  in  skins  of  beasts,  and 
their  houses  are  built  of  the  same.  You 
know  not  a  man  from  a  woman,  neither  by 
the  ruggedness  of  their  countenances  or  their 
clothes ;  and  in  the  winter,  when  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow,  they  live  underground 
in  houses  like  vaults,  which  have  cavities 
going  from  one  to  another. 

If  the  Tartars  had  their  Cham-Chi-Thaun- 
gu  for  a  whole  village  or  country,  these  had 
idols  in  every  hut  and  in  every  cave ;  be- 
sides, they  worship  the  stars,  the  sun,  the 
water,  the  snow,  and,  in  a  word,  everything 
that  they  do  not  understand,  and  they  un- 
derstand but  very  little ;  so  that  almost 
every  element,  every  unconmion  thing,  sets 
them  a  sacrificing. 

But  I  am  no  more  to  describe  people  than 
countries,  any  farther  than  my  own  story 
comes  to  be  concerned  in  them.  I  met  with 
nothing  peculiar  to  myiself  in  this  coimtry, 
which  I  reckon  was,  from  the  desert  which  I 
spoke  of  last,  at  least  four  hundred  miles, 
half  of  it  being  another  desert,  which  took  us 
up  twelve  days'  severe  travelling,  without 
house  or  tree  or  bush,  but  were  obliged 
again  to  carry  our  own  provisions,  as  well 
water  as  bread.    After  we  were  out  of  this 
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deaert,  and  liad  trayelled  two  days,  we  came 
to  Janezay,  a  Muscovite  city  or  station  on 
the  great  riyer  Janezay  (Yenisei?).  Hub 
river  they  told  us  parted  Europe  from  Asia, 
though  our  map-makers^  as  I  am  told,  do  not 
agree  to  it ;  however,  it  is  certainly  the  east- 
em  boundary  of  the  ancient  Sib^ia,  which 
now  makes  up  a  province  only  of  the  vast 
Muscovite  empire,  but  ia  itself  equal  in  big- 
ness to  the  whole  empire  of  Germany. 

And  yet  here  I  observed  ignorance  and 
paganism  still  prevailed,  except  in  the  Mus- 
covite garrisons.  All  the  country  between 
the  river  Oby  and  the  river  Janezay  is  as  en- 
tirely pagan,  and  the  people  as  barbarous,  as 
the  remotest  of  the  Tartars ;  nay,  as  any  na- 
tion, for  aught  I  know,  in  Asia  or  America. 
I  also  found,  which  I  observed  to  the  Musco- 
vite governors  whom  I  had  opportunity  to 
converse  with,  that  the  poor  pagans  are  not 
much  the  wiser  or  the  nearer  Christianity  for 
being  under  the  Muscovite  govenmient; 
which  they  acknowledged  was  true  enough, 
but,  as  they  said,  was  none  of  their  business. 
That  if  the  czar  expected  to  convert  his  Sibe- 
rian, or  Tonguese,  or  Tartar  subjects,  it 
should  be  done  by  sending  clergymen  among 
them,  not  soldiers ;  and  they  added,  with 
more  sincerity  than  I  expected,  that  they 
found  it  was  not  so  much  the  concern  of 
their  monarch  to  make  the  people  Christians, 
as  it  was  to  make  them  subjects. 

From  this  river  to  the  great  river  Oby,  we 
crossed  a  wild  and  uncultivated  country.  I 
cannot  say  it  is  a  barren  soil ;  it  is  only  bar- 
ren of  people  and  good  management ;  others 
wise  it  IB  in  itself  a  most  pleasant,  fruitful, 
and  agreeable  country.  What  inhabitants 
we  found  in  it  are  all  pagans,  except  such  as 
are  sent  among  them  from  Russia  ;  for  this 
is  the  country,  I  mean  on  both  sides  the 
river  Oby,  whither  the  Muscovite  criminals 
that  are  not  put  to  death  are  banished,  and 
from  whence  it  is  next  to  impossible  they 
should  ever  come  away. 

I  have  nothing  material  to  say  of  my  par- 
ticular affairs,  till  I  came  to  Tobolski,  the 
capital  city  of  Siberia,  where  I  continued 
some  time  on  the  following  occasion. 

We  had  been  now  almost  seven  months  on 
OUT  journey,  and  winter  began  to  come  on 
apace  ;  whereupon  my  partner  and  I  called  a 
council  about  our  particular  affairs,  in  which 
we  found  it  proper,  considering  that  we  were 


bound  for  Eng^d,  and  not  for  Moscow,  l» 
consider  how  to  dispose  of  ourselvee.  They 
told  us  of  sledges  and  reindeer  to  carry  na 
over  the  snow  in  the  winter  time  ;  and,  in- 
deed, they  have  such  things  that  it  would  be 
incredible  to  relate  the  particukxs  of,  by 
which  means  the  Russians  teavel  more  in  the 
winter  than  they  can  in  summer ;  because  in 
these  sledges  they  are  able  to  ran  all  mglit 
and  day  :  the  snow,  being  firozen,  is  one  oni- 
versal  covering  to  nature,  by  which  the  hiUfl^ 
the  vales,  the  rivers^  the  lakes,  all  are  smooth 
and  hard  as  a  stone  ;  and  they  ran  upon  the 
surface  without  any  regard  to  what  is  under- 
neatL 

But  I  had  no  occasion  to  push  at  a  winter 
journey  of  this  kind ;  I  was  bound  to  Eng- 
land, not  to  Moscow,  and  my  route  lay  two 
ways :  either  I  must  go  on  as  the  caxacnok 
went,  till  I  came  to  Jarislaw,  and  then  go 
off  west  for  Narva,  and  the  Qulf  of  Finland, 
and  so  either  by  sea  or  land  to  Dantzic,  where 
I  might  possibly  sell  my  China  cargo  to  good 
advantage  ;  or  I  must  leave  the  caravan  at  a 
little  town  on  the  Dwina,  from  whence  I  had. 
but  six  days  by  water  to  Archangel,  and  from 
thence  might  be  sure  of  shipping,  either  to 
England,  Holland,  or  Hambuig. 

Now,  to  go  any  of  these  journeys  in  Hie 
winter  would  have  been  preposterous ;  for, 
as  to  Dantzic,  the  Baltic  would  be  fioaen  up, 
and  I  could  not  get  passage ;  and  to  go  by 
land  in  those  countries  was  iar  less  safe  than 
among  the  Mogul  Tartars  ;  likewise  to  go  to 
Archangel  in  October,  all  iht  ships  would  be 
gone  from  thence,  and  even  the  merehantSy 
who  dwell  there  in  summer,  retire  south  to 
Moscow  in  the  winter,  when  the  shipa  ta» 
gone  ;  so  that  I  should  have  nothing  but  ex- 
tremity of  cold  to  encounter,  with  a  scaidty 
of  provisions,  and  must  lie  there  in  an  empty 
town  all  the  winter :  so  that,  upon  the  whole, 
I  thought  it  a  much  better  way  to  let  the 
caravan  go,  and  to  make  provision  to  winter 
where  I  was,  namely,  at  Tobolski,  in  Sbe- 
ria,  in  the  latitude  of  sixty  degrees,  when  I 
was  sure  of  three  things  to  wear  oat  a  cold 
winter  with,  namely,  plenty  of  provisixai, 
such  as  the  country  i^orded ;  a  waxmhocne, 
with  fuel  enough  and  excellent  company: 
of  all  which  I  ^aH  give  a  frdl  aecoont  inita 
place. 

I  was  now  in  a  quite  different  diBuite 
fr!om  my  beloved  island,  where  I  never  fdt 
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eoldf  except  when  I  had  my  ague ;  on  the 
eontiary,  I  had  much  to  do  to  bear  my 
eloUiee  on  my  back,  and  never  made  any 
file  bat  without  doors,  and  for  my  neoeasity 
in  dreaatng  my  food,  &c  Now  I  made  me 
three  good  vesta,  with  large  robes,  or  gowns, 
over  them,  to  hang  down  to  the  feet,  and 
btuttoa  close  to  the  wrists,  and  all  these  lined 
with  inrs  to  make  them  sufficiently  wann. 

As  to  a  warm  house,  I  must  confess  I 
^^reatly  disliked  our  way  in  England,  of  mak- 
ing files  in  every  room  in  the  house,  in  open 
chimneys,  which,  when  the  fire  was  out,  al- 
ways kept  the  air  in  the  room  cold  as  the 
climate.  But,  taking  an  apartment  in  a  good 
booae  in  the  town,  I  ordered  a  chimney  to 
be  built  like  a  furnace,  in  the  centre  of  six 
several  rooms,  like  a  stove ;  the  fmmel  to 
carry  the  smoke  went  up  one  way,  the  door 
to  come  at  the  fire  went  in  another,  and  all 
the  rooms  were  kept  equally  warm,  but  no 
fire  aeen ;  just  as  they  heat  the  bagnios  in 
£iiglaiid.  ^ 

By  this  means  we  had  always  the  same 
climate  in  all  the  rooms,  and  an  equal  heat 
was  preserved ;  and  how  cold  soever  it  was 
without,  it  was  always  warm  within,  and  yet 
we  saw  no  fire,  nor  were  incommoded  with 
any  snoke. 

The  most  wonderful  thing  of  all  was,  that 
it  should  be  possible  to  meet  with  good  com- 
pany here,  in  a  country  so  barbarous  as  that 
of  the  most  northerly  parts  of  Europe,  near 
the  Froaen  Ocean,  and  within  but  a  veiy  few 
degrees  of  Nova  Zembla. 

But  this  being  the  countiy  where  the  state 
criminals  of  Muscovy,  as  I  observed  before, 
are  all  banished,  this  city  was  full  of  noble- 
men, princes,  gentlemen,  colonels,  and,  in 
slfeDKt,  all  degrees  of  the  nobility,  gentry, 
aridieTy,  and  courtiers  of  Muscovy.  Here 
was  the  famous  Prince  GhdUtzin,  the  old 
General  Robostiski,  and  several  other  persons 
of  note,  and  some  ladies* 

By  means  of  my  Scots  merchant,  whom, 
newfftheleas,  I  parted  with  here,  I  made  an 
acquaintance  here  with  several  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, and  some  of  them  of  the  first  rank ; 
and  from  these,  in  the  long  winter  nights  in 
wkiek  I  stayed  here,  I  received  several  very 
agreeable  visits.  It  was  talking  one  night 
with  Prince j  one  of  the  banished  minis- 
ten  of  state  belonging  to  the  Caar  of  Mus- 
covy, that  my  talk  of  my  particular  case  be- 


gan. He  had  been  telling  me  abundance  of 
fine  things,  of  the  greatness,  the  magnificence, 
the  dominions,- and  the  absolute  power  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  Russians.  I  interrupted  him, 
and  told  him,  I  was  a  greater  and  more 
powerful  prince  than  ever  the  Czar  of  Mus- 
covy was,  though  my  dominions  were  not  so 
laige,  or  my  people  so  many.  The  Russian 
grandee  looked  a  Uttle  surprised,  and,  fixing 
Ms  eyes  steadily  upon  me,  began  to  wonder 
what  I  meant. 

I  told  him  his  wonder  would  cease  when  I 
had  explained  myselfl  First,  I  told  him,  I 
had  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  all  my  subjects :  that,  notwithstand- 
ing my  absolute  power,  I  had  no  one  person 
disaffected  to  my  government  or  to  my  per- 
son  in  all  my  dominions.  He  shook  his  head 
at  that,  and  said  there,  indeed,  I  outdid  the 
Czar  of  Muscovy.  I  told  him  that  all  the 
lands  in  my  kingdom  were  my  own,  and  all  my 
subjects  were  not  only  my  tenants,  but  ten- 
ants at  will ;  that  they  would  all  fight  for  me 
to  the  last  drop ;  and  that  never  tyrant,  for 
such  I  acknowledged  myself  to  be,  was  ever 
so  universally  beloved,  and  yet  so  horribly 
feared  by  his  subjects. 

After  amusing  them  with  these  riddles  in 
government  for  a  while,  I  opened  the  case, 
and  told  them  the  story  at  large  of  my  living 
in  the  island,  and  how  I  managed  both  my- 
self and  the  people  there  that  were  imder  me, 
just  as  I  have  since  minuted  it  down.  They 
were  exceedingly  taken  with  the  story,  and 
especially  the  prince,  who  told  me,  with  a 
sigh,  that  the  true  greatness  of  life  was  to  be 
master  of  ourselves ;  that  he  would  not  have 
exchanged  such  a  state  of  life  as  mine  to  have 
been  Czar  of  Muscovy;  and  that  he  found 
more  felicity  in  the  retirement  he  seemed 
to  be  banished  to  there  than  ever  he 
found  in  the  highest  authority  he  enjoyed  in 
the  court  of  his  master,  the  czar;  that  the 
height  of  human  wisdom  was  to  bring  our 
tempers  down  to  our  circumstances,  and  to 
make  a  calm  within  under  the  weight  of  the 
greatest  storm  without  When  he  first  came 
hither,  he  said,  he  used  to  tear  the  hair  from 
his  head  and  the  clothes  from  his  back,  as 
others  had  done  before  him :  but  a  little 
time  and  consideration  had  made  him  look 
into  himself  as  well  as  round  him  to  things 
without ;  that  he  found  the  mind  of  man,  if 
it  was  but  once  brought  to  reflect  upon  the 
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Btate  of  anivezsal  life,  and  how  little  this 
world  Was  concerned  in  its  tane  felicity,  was 
perfectly  capable  of  making  a  felicity  for  it- 
aelf^  inlly  satisfying  to  itself^  and  suitable  to 
its  own  best  ends  and  desires,  with  but  reiy 
little  assistance  from  the  world ;  that  air  to 
breathe  in,  food  to  sustain  life,  clothes  for 
warmth,  and  liberty  for  exercise  in  order  to 
health,  completed,  in  his  opinion,  all  that  the 
world  could  do  for  us  :  and  though  the  great- 
ness, the  authority,  the  riches,  and  the  pleas- 
ures which  some  enjoyed  in  the  world,  and 
which  he  had  enjoyed  his  share  of,  had  much 
in  them  that  was  agreeable  to  us,  yet,  he  ob- 
served, that  all  those  things  chiefly  gratified 
the  coarsest  of  our  affections,  such  as  our 
ambition,  our  particular  pride,  our  avarice, 
our  vanity,  and  our  sensuality,  —  all  which 
were,  indeed,  the  mere  product  of  the  worst 
part  of  man,  were  in  themselves  crimes, 
and  had  in  them  the  seeds  of  all  manner  of 
crimes,  but  neither  were  related  to  or  concerned 
with  any  of  those  virtues  that  constituted  us 
wise  men,  or  of  those  graces  which  distin- 
guished us  as  Christians  :  that,  being  now  de- 
prived of  all  the  fancied  felicity  which  he 
enjoyed  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  those  vices, 
he  said  he  was  at  leisure  to  look  upon  the 
dark  side  of  them,  where  he  found  idl  man- 
ner of  deformity  ;  and  was  now  convinced  that 
virtue  only  makes  a  man  truly  wise,  rich, 
and  great,  and  preserves  him  in  the  way  to  a 
superior  happiness  in  a  future  state.  And 
in  this,  he  said,  they  were  more  happy  in 
their  banishment  than  aU  their  enemies  were, 
who  had  the  full  possession  of  all  the  wealth 
and  power  that  they  (the  banished)  had  left 
behind  them. 

"  Nor,  sb,"  says  he,  "do  I  bring  my  mind 
to  this  politically,  hy  the  necessity  of  my 
circumstances,  which  some  call  miserable ; 
but,  if  I  know  anything  of  myself,  I  would 
not  now  go  back,  though  the  czar,  my  mas- 
ter, should  call  me,  and  reinstate  me  in  all 
my  former  grandeur,  —  I  say,  I  would  no 
more  go  back  to  it  than  I  believe  my  soul, 
when  it  shall  be  delivered  from  this  prison 
of  the  body,  and  has  had  a  taste  of  the  glori- 
ous state  beyond  life,  would  come  back  to 
the  jail  of  flesh  and  blood  it  is  now  enclosed 
in,  and  leave  heaven  to  deal  in  the  dirt  and 
grime  of  human  aflairs.'' 

He  spoke  this  with  so  much  warmth  in  his 
temper,  so  much  earnestness  and  motion  of 


his  spirits,  which  were  apparent  in  his  coon- 
tenance,  that  it  was  evident  it  was  the  true 
sense  of  his  souL  There  was  no  roem  to 
doubt  his  sincerity. 

I  told  him  I  once  thou^t  myself  a  kind 
of  a  monarch  in  my  old  station,  of  which  1  had 
given  him  an  account,  but  that  I  thought  he 
was  not  a  monarch  only,  but  a  great  con- 
queror; for  that  he  that  has  got  a  vietoiy 
over  his  own  exorbitant  desires,  and  has  the 
absolute  dominion  over  himself  whose  reaeoa 
entirely  governs  his  will,  is  certainly  gieater 
than  he  that  conquers  a  dty.  ''But,  mj 
lord,"  said  I,  "shall  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask 
you  a  question  1"  "With  all  my  heart," 
says  he;  "  If  the  door  of  your  liberty  was 
opened,"  said  I,  "  would  you  not  take  hM 
of  it  to  deliver  yourself  from  this  exile  V 

"Hold!"  said  he;  "your  question  is  sob- 
tie,  and  requires  some  serkms,  just  distinc- 
tions to  give  it  a  sincere  answer ;  and  1 11 
give  it  to  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Nothing  that  I  know  of  in  this  world  would 
move  me  to  deliver  myself  from  this  state  of 
banishment  except  these  two  :  first,  the  enr 
joyment  of  my  relations ;  and,  secondly,  a 
little  wanner  climate.  But  I  protest  to  yoa 
that  to  go  back  to  the  pomp  of  the  couit^  the 
glory,  the  power,  the  huny  of  a  minister  of 
state,  the  wealth,  the  gayety,  and  the  pleas- 
ures, that  is  to  say,  follies,  of  a  courtier,— 
if  my  master  should  send  me  word  this  bio- 
ment  that  he  restores  me  to  all  he  banished 
me  from,  I  protest,  if  I  know  myself  at  all,  I 
would  not  leave  this  wilderness^  these  desot^ 
and  these  frozen  lakes,  for  the  palace  at  Mos- 
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"  But,  my  lord,"  said  I,  "perhaps  you  not 
only  are  bcoiished  from  tiie  pleasures  of  the 
court,  and  from  the  power  and  authority  and 
wealth  you  enjoyed  before,  but  you  may  he 
absent,  too,  from  some  of  the  convenienecs 
of  life,  your  estate,  perhaps^  confiscated,  loid 
your  effects  plundered,  and  the  s^jpUss  left 
you  here  may  not  be  suitable  to  the  ordioaiy 
demands  of  life." 

"  Ay,"  says  he,  "  that  is^  as  yon  ffajpfo^  lae 
to  be  a  loni  or  a  prince,  &c  Bo  indeed  I 
am ;  but  you  are  now  to  consider  me  only  as 
a  man,  a  human  creature,  not  at  all  distift- 
guished  from  another ;  and  so  I  cfm  flullfr 
no  want  unless  I  shall  be  visited  with  akk- 
ness  and  distempers.  However,  to  put  the 
questiiHi  out  of  dispute ;  you  see  our  inaa- 
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ner;  ire  aze  in  this  plftce  five  penooB  of 
nnk ;  we  live  perfectly  Tetued,  as  suited  to 
s  sfeito  of  banishment ;  we  hare  something 
lescaed  from  the  shipwreck  of  our  fortunes 
which  keeps  ns  from  the  mere  necessity  of 
hunting  for  our  food  ;  but  the  poor  soldiers 
who  are  here,  without  that  help,  liye  in  as 
mieb  plenty  as  we,  who  go  into  the  woods  and 
eiteh  sables  and  foxes.  The  labor  of  a  month 
will  liwuntain  them  a  year  ;  and  as  the  way 
of  liTlng  is  not  expensive,  so  it  is  not  hard  to 
get  sufficient  to  ourselves  :  so  that  objection 
is  onC  of  doors." 

I  have  not  room  to  give  a  full  account  of 
the  most  agreeable  conversation  I  had  with 
AJB  traly  great  man ;  in  all  which  he  showed 
tint  his  mind  was  so  inspired  with  a  superior 
knowledge  of  things,  so  supported  by  religion 
as  weH  as  by  a  Tast  share  of  wisdom,  that  his 
contempt  of  the  world  was  really  as  much  as 
he  had  expiessed,  and  that  he  was  always  the 
same  to  the  last,  as  will  appear  in  the  stoiy  I 
am  going  to  telL 

I  had  been  here  eight  months,  and  a  dark, 
dnadfnl  winter  I  thought  it  to  be,  the  cold 
so  intense  that  I  could  not  so  much  as  look 
abont  without  being  wrapped  in  furs,  and  a 
mask  of  fur  before  my  &ce,  or  rather  a  hood, 
with  only  a  hole  for  breath  and  two  for  sight 
The  little  daylight  we  had  was,  as  we  reck- 
oned, for  three  months,  not  above  five  hours  a 
day,  and  six  at  most ;  only  that  the  snow 
Ijing  on  die  ground  continually,  and  the' 
weather  clear,  it  was  nerver  quite  dark.  Our 
hones  wen  kept,  or  rather  starved,  under- 
gMmnd ;  and  as  for  our  servantis  —  for  we 
hired  three  servants  here  to  look  after  our 
hones  and  selves, — we  had  every  now  and 
then  their  fingers  and  toes  to  thaw  and  take 
care  nS,  lest  they  should  mortify  and  fall  off. 
It  is  true,  within  doors  we  were  warm,  the 
houses  behig  oloee,  the  walls  thick,  the  lights 
small,  and  the  glass  all  double.  Our  food 
was  ehiefiy  the  flesh  of  deer,  dried  and  onred 
tn-the  season  ;  good  bread  enough,  but  baked 
as  biscuits ;  dried  fish  of  several  sorts,  and 
mas  flesh  of  mutton  and  of  the  buffaloes, 
whioh  is  pretty  good  beef.  All  the  stores  of 
F<>^Woa  f en*  the  winter  are  laid  up  in  the 
MMiiier,  and  well  cured.  Our  dxdnk  was 
water  mixed  with  aqua  vitsa  instead  of 
bnmdy ;  and,  for  a  tveat,  mead  instead  of 
vhii,  wMch,  however,  they  have  excellent 
good.    The  hunters,  who  venture  abroad  all 


weathers,  frequently  brought  us  in  fresh  veni- 
son, very  fat  and  good,  and  sometimes  bear's 
flesh,  but  we  did  not  much  care  for  the  last 
We  bad  a  good  stock  of  tea,  with  which  we 
treated  our  friends,  as  above  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
we  lived  very  cheerfuUy  and  well,  all  things 
considered. 

It  was  now  March,  and  the  days  grown 
considerably  longer,  and  the  weather  at  least 
tolerable;  so  the  other  travellers  began  to 
prepare  sleds  to  carry  them  over  the  snow, 
and  to  get  things  ready  to  be  going ;  but  my 
measures  being  fixed,  as  I  have  said,  for  Arch- 
angel, and  not  to  Muscovy  or  the  Baltic,  I 
made  no  motion,  knowing  very  well  that  the 
ships  from  the  south  do  not  set  out  for  that 
part  of  the  world  till  May  or  June,  and  that, 
if  I  was  there  by  the  beginning  of  August,  it 
would  be  as  soon  as  any  ships  would  be 
ready  to  go  away;  and  therefore,  I  say,  I 
made  no  haste  to  be  gone,  as  others  did ;  in 
a  word,  I  saw  a  great  many  people,  nay,  all 
the  travellers,  go  away  before  me.  It  seems, 
every  year  they  go  from  hence  to  Moscow  for 
trade,  namely,  to  carry  furs  and  buy  neces- 
saries with  them,  which  they  bring  back  to 
furnish  their  shops  :  also  others  went  of  the 
same  errand  to  Archangel ;  but  then  they  also, 
being  to  come  back  again  above  eight  hun« 
dred  miles,  went  all  out  before  me. 

In  short,  about  the  latter  end  of  May  I 
began  to  make  all  ready  to  pack  up  ;  and  as 
I  was  doing  this,  it  occurred  to  me  that, 
seeing  all  these  people  were  banished  by  the 
Czar  of  Muscovy  to  Siberia,  and  yet,  when 
they  came  there,  were  left  at  liberty  to  go 
whither  they  would,  why  did  they  not  then 
go  away  to  any  part  of  the  world  wherever 
they  thought  fit )  and  I  b^an  to  examine 
what  should  hinder  them  from  making  such 
an  attempt 

But  my  wonder  was  over  when  I  entered 
upon  that  subject  with  the  person  I  have  men- 
tioned, who  answered  me  thus :  ^  Consida, 
first,  sir,"  said  he,  '*  the  place  where  we  are  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  condition  we  are  in ; 
especially,"  said  he,  ''the  generality  of  the 
people  who  are  Ixmished  hither.  We  are 
surrounded,''  said  he,  **  with  stronger  things 
than  bars  and  bolts  :  on  the  north  side  an 
unnavigable  ocean,  where  ship  never  sailed 
and  boat  never  swam  ;  neither,  if  we  had 
both,  could  we  know  where  to  go  with  them. 
Every  other  way,^  said  he,  ^  we  have  above  a 
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thousand  mfles  to  pass  throTigh  the  Czar's  own 
dominions,  and  by  ways  utterly  nnpassable, 
except  by  the  roads  made  by  the  governor, 
and  by  the  towns  garrisoned  by  his  troops  ;  so 
that  we  could  neither  pass  undiscoyered  by 
the  road,  or  subsist  any  other  way  ;  so  that 
it  is  in  yain  to  attempt  it" 

I  was  silenced,  indeed,  at  once,  and  found 
that  they  were  in  a  prison  every  jot  as  secure 
as  if  they  had  been  locked  up  in  the  castle 
at  Moscow.  However,  it  came  into  my 
thought,  that  I  might  certainly  be  made  an 
instrument  to  procure  the  escape  of  this  ex- 
cellent person,  and  that  whatever  hazard  I 
ran,  I  would  certainly  try  if  I  could  carry 
him  off.  Upon  this  I  took  an  occasion  one 
evening  to  tell  him  my  thoughts  :  I  repre- 
sented to  him  that  it  was  very  easy  for  me  to 
carry  him  away,  there  being  no  guard  over 
him  in  the  countiy,  and  as  I  was  not  going 
to  Moscow,  but  to  Archangel,  and  that  I 
went  in  the  nature  of  a  caravan,  by  which  I 
was  not  obliged  to  lie  in  the  stationary  towns 
in  the  desert,  but  could  encamp  every  night 
where  I  would,  we  might  easily  pass  unin- 
terrupted to  Archangel,  where  I  would 
immediately  secure  him  on  board  an  English 
or  Dutch  ship,  and  cany  him  off  safe  along 
with  me  ;  and  as  to  his  subsistence  and  other 
particulars,  it  should  be  my  care  till  he  could 
better  supply  himself. 

He  heard  me  very  attentively,  and  looked 
earnestly  on  me  all  the  while  I  spoke.  Nay, 
I  could  see  in  his  very  face  that  what  I  said 
put  his  spirits  into  an  exceeding  ferment ; 
his  color  frequently  changed,  his  eyes  looked 
red,  and  his  heart  fluttered,  that  it  might  be 
even  perceived  in  his  countenance  ;  nor  could 
he  immediately  answer  me  when  I  had  done, 
and,  as  it  were,  expected  what  he  would  say 
to  it ;  but  after  he  had  paused  a  little  he 
embraced  me,  and  said,  "  How  unhappy  ore 
we,  unguarded  creatures  as  we  axe,  that  even 
our  greatest  acts  of  friendship  are  mode 
snares  to  us,  and  we  are  made  tempters  of 
one  another  !  My  dear  Mend,''  said  he, 
"  your  offer  is  so  sincere,  has  such  kindness 
,  in  it,  is  so  disinterested  in  itself^  and  is  so 
calculated  for  my  advantage,  that  I  must 
have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  world,  if  I 
did  not  both  wonder  at  it  and  acknowledge 
the  obligation  I  have  upon  me  to  you  for  it ; 
but  did  you  believe  I  was  sincere  in  what  I 
have  so  often  said  to  you  of  my  contempt  of 


the  world?  Did  you  believe  I  vpoke  xpij 
very  soul  to  you,  and  that  I  had  reaUy  ob- 
tained that  d^ree  of  felicity  here,  that  had 
placed  me  above  all  that  the  world  could 
give  me  or  do  for  me  ?  J>id  you  believe  I 
was  sincere  when  I  told  you  I  would  not  go 
back,  if  I  was  recalled  even  to  all  that  ouAa  I 
was  in  the  court,  with  the  favor  of  the  Csar, 
my  master?  Did  you  believe  me,  my  Mmd, 
to  be  an  honest  man,  or  did  you  think  me  to 
be  a  boasting  hypocrite  ? "  Here  he  stopped, 
as  if  he  would  hear  what  I  would  say  ;  but^ 
indeed,  I  soon  after  perceived  that  he  s^Uapped. 
because  his  spirits  were  in  motion ;  his  great 
heart  was  full  of  struggles^  and  he  oould  not 
go  on.  I  was,  I  confess^  astonished  at  the 
thing,  as  well  as  at  the  man,  and  I  used  some 
arguments  with  him  to  urge  him  to  set  him- 
self free  ;  that  he  ought  to  look  upon  this  as 
a  door  opened  by  Heaven  for  his  deliverance^ 
and  a  summons  by  Providence,  who  has  the 
care  and  disposition  of  all  events,  to  do  him- 
self good  and  to  render  himself  useful  in  the 
world. 

He  had  by  tins  time  recovered  hjnwalf. 
"  How  do  you  know,  sir,''  says  he,  warmlj% 
''that,  instead  of  a  summons  from  Heavo^ 
it  may  not  be  a  feint  of  another  instnuaeBt^ 
representing,  in  all  the  alluring  colors  to  me, 
the  show  of  felicity  as  a  deliverance,  which 
may  in  itself  be  my  snare,  and  tend  direotly 
to  my  ruin  ?  Here  I  am  hee  from  the  temp- 
tation of  returning  to  my  former  miaerable 
greatness  ;  there  I  am  not  sure  but  that  oU 
the  seeds  of  pride,  ambition,  avarice,  and 
luxury,  which  I  know  remain  in  nature^  may 
revive  and  take  root,  and,  in  a  word,  %gmk 
overwhelm  me  ;  and  then  the  happy  prisoner 
whom  you  see  now  master  of  his  soul's  lib- 
erty shall  be  the  miserable  slave  of  hia  own 
senses,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  personal 
liberty.  Dear  sir,  let  me  remain  in  this  blessed 
confinement,  banished  from  the  crimes  of  Vd^ 
rather  than  purchase  a  show  of  freedom  a^ 
the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  my  reason,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  future  hi^piness  which 
now  I  have  in  my  view,  but  shall  then,  I 
fear,  quickly  lose  sight  of ;  for  I  am  but  flesh, 
a  man,  a  mere  man,  have  passiaiis  and  effect 
tions  as  likely  to  possess  and  overthrow  me 
as  any  man.  O,  be  not  my  friend  and  my 
tempter  both  together ! " 

If  I  was  surprised  before,  I  was  quite 
dumb  now,  and  stood  silent,  looking  at  him  | 
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and,  indeed,  admired  what  I  saw.  The 
Btnggle  in  his  soul  was  so  gteat  that,  though 
the  weather  was  extremely  cold,  it  put  him 
into  a  most  violent  sweat,  and  I  found  he 
wanted  to  give  yent  to  his  mind  ;  so  I  said 
a  word  or  two,  that  I  would  leave  him  to 
eoBfflder  of  it,  and  wait  on  him  again ;  and 
then  I  withdrew  to  my  own  apartment. 

About  two  hours  after,  I  heard  somebody 
ftl  or  near  the  door  of  my  room,  and  I  was 
g»ing  to  open  the  door ;  but  he  had  opened 
it,  and  came  in.  '*  My  dear  friend,''  says  he, 
^  yoa  had  almost  overset  me,  but  I  am  re- 
covered ;  do  not  take  it  ill  that  I  do  not  dose 
with  your  offer ;  I  assure  you,  't  is  not  for 
want  of  a  sense  of  the  kindness  of  it  in  you : 
and  I  come  to  make  the  most  sincere  ac- 
knowledgment of  it  to  you ;  but  I  hope  I 
have  got  the  victory  over  mysell'' 

**  My  lord,"  said  I,  "  I  hope  you  are  fully 
satisfied  that  you  do  not  resist  the  call  of 
Hesven."  ''Sir,''  said  he,  '<if  it  had  been 
firom  Heaven,  the  same  power  would  have 
influenced  me  to  accept  it ;  but  I  hope,  and 
am  fully  satisfied,  that  it  is  from  Heaven 
that  I  decline  it ;  and  I  have  an  infinite 
satisfaction  in  the  parting,  that  you  shaU 
leave  me  an  honest  man  still,  though  not  a 
freeman." 

I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  acquiesce,  and 
make  professions  to  him  of  my  having  no 
end  in  it  but  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  him. 
He  embraced  me  very  passionately,  and 
asamed  me  he  was  sensible  of  that,  and 
should  always  acknowledge  it :  and  with 
that  he  offered  me  a  very  fine  present  of 
sables,  too  much  indeed  for  me  to  accept 
team  a  man  in  his  circumstances ;  and  I 
would  have  avoided  them,  but  he  would  not 
berefioued. 

The  next  morning  I  sent  my  servant  to 
his  lordship,  with  a  small  present  of  tea,  and 
two  pieces  of  China  damask,  and  four  little 
wedges  of  Japan  gold,  which  did  not  all  weigh 
above  six  ounces  or  thereabout,  but  were  far 
short  of  the  value  of  his  sables,  which,  in- 
deed, when  I  came  to  England,  I  found 
worth  near  £  200.  He  accepted  the  tea,  and 
one  piece  of  the  damask  and  one  of  the 
pieces  of  gold,  which  had  a  f:ne  stamp  upon 
it,  of  tiie  Japan  coinage,  which  I  found  he 
took  for  the  rarity  of  it,  but  would  not  take 
anymore  ;  and  he  sent  word  by  my  servant 
that  he  desired  to  speak  widi  me. 


When  I  came  to  him,  he  told  me  I  knew 
what  had  passed  between  us,  and  hoped  I 
would  not  move  him  any  more  in  that  affair ; 
but  that,  since  I  had  made  such  a  generous 
offer  to  him,  he  asked  me,  it  I  had  kindness 
enough  to  offer  the  same  to  another  person 
that  he  would  name  to  me,' in  whom  he  had 
a  great  share  of  concern.  I  told  him  that  I 
could  not  say  I  inclined  to  do  so  much  for 
any  one  but  himself,  for  whom  I  had  a  par- 
ticular value,  and  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  been  the  instrument  of  his  delivenmce  ; 
however,  if  he  would  please  to  name  the  person 
to  me,  I  woidd  give  iiim  my  answer,  and 
hoped  he  would  not  be  displeased  with  me, 
if  Se  was  with  my  answer.  He  told  me,  it 
was  only  his  son,  who,  though  I  had  not 
seen  him,  yet  was  in  the  same  condition  with 
himself,  and  above  two  hundred  miles  from 
him,  on  the  other  side  the  Oby  ;  but  that,  if 
I  consented,  he  would  send  for  him. 

I  made  no  hesitation,  but  told  him  I  would 
do  it  I  made  some  ceremony  in  letting  him 
understand  that  it  was  wholly  on  his  account; 
and  that,  seeing  I  cotdd  not  prevail  on  him,  1 
would  show  my  respect  to  him  by  my  con- 
cern for  his  son.  But  these  things  are  too 
tedious  to  repeat  here.  He  sent  away  the 
next  day  for  his  son  ;  and  in  about  twenty 
days  he  came  back  with  the  messenger,  bring- 
ing six  or  seven  horses  loaded  with  very  rich 
fars,  and  which  in  the  whole  amounted  to  a 
very  great  value. 

His  servants  brought  the  horses  into  the 
town,  but  left  the  yoimg  lord  at  a  distance, 
till  night,  when  he  came  incognito  into  our 
apartment,  and  his  fiither  presented  him  to 
me ;  and,  in  short,  we  concerted  there  the 
manner  of  our  travelling,  and  everything 
proper  for  the  journey. 
.  I  had  bought  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sables,  black  fox-skins,  fine  ermines,  and  such 
other  furs  as  are  very  rich,  —  I  say,  I  had 
bought  them  in  that  city  in  exchange  for 
some  of  the  goods  I  brought  from  China  ;  in 
particular,  for  the  cloves  and  nutmegs,  of 
which  I  sold  the  greatest  part  here,  and  the 
rest  afterwards  at  Archangel,  for  a  much 
better  price  than  I  cotdd  have  done  at  Lon- 
don ;  and  my  partner,  who  was  sensible  of 
the  profit,  and  whose  business  more  particu- 
larly than  mine  was  merchandise,  was  might- 
ily pleased  with  our  stay,  on  account  of  the 
traffic  we  made  here. 
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It  "was  the  b^inxung  of  June  when  I  left 
this  remote  place,  a  dty,  I  believe,  little 
heard  of  in  the  world  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  bo 
far  out  of  the  road  of  oonunerce  that  I  know 
not  how  it  should  be  much  talked  of.  We 
were  now  come  to  a  veiy  small  caiavan, 
being  only  thirty-two  horses  and  camels  in 
all ;  and  all  of  them  passed  for  mine,  though 
my  new  guest  was  proprietor  of  eleven  of 
them.  It  was  most  natural,  also,  that  I 
should  take  more  servants  with  me  than  I 
had  before,  and  the  young  lord  passed  for 
my  steward.  What  great  man  I  passed  for 
myself  I  know  not,  neither  did  it  concern  me 
to  inquire.  We  had  here  the  worst  and  the 
largest  desert  to  pass  over  that  we  met  with 
in  all  the  journey.  Indeed,  I  call  it  the 
worst,  because  the  way  was  very  deep  in 
some  places  and  very  uneven  in  others.  The 
best  we  had  to  say  for  it  was,  that  we  thought 
we  had  no  troops  of  Tartars  and  robbers  to 
fear,  and  that  they  never  came  to  this  side 
the  Oby,  or  at  least  but  very  seldom ;  but 
we  found  it  otherwise. 

My  young  lord  had  with  him  a  &ithful 
Muscovite  servant,  or  rather  a  Siberian  ser- 
vant, who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
country,  and  led  us  by  private  roads,  so  that  we 
avoided  coming  into  the  principal  towns  and 
cities  upon  the  great  road,  such  as  Tumen, 
Soly-Eamskoi,  and  several  others  ;  because 
the  Muscovite  garrisons  which  are  kept  there 
are  very  curious  and  strict  in  their  observa- 
tion upon  travellers,  and  searching  lest  any 
of  the  banished  persons  of  note  should  make 
their  escape  that  way  into  Muscovy.  But  by 
this  means,  as  we  were  kept  out  of  the  cities, 
so  our  whole  journey  was  a  desert,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  encamp  and  lie  in  our  tents 
when  we  might  have  had  veiy  good  accom- 
modation in  the  cities  on  the  way.  This  the 
young  lord  was  so  sensible  o^  that  he  would 
not  allow  us  to  lie  abroad,  when  we  came  to 
several  cities  on  the  way,  but  lay  abroad 
himself  with  his  servant  in  the  woods,  and 
met  us  always  at  the  appointed  places. 

We  were  just  entered  Europe,  having  passed 
the  river  Kama,  which,  in  these  parts,  is  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the 
first  city  on  the  Enropeaa  side  was  caUed 
Boly-Kamskoi,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
the  great  city  on  the  river  Kama.  And 
here  we  thou^t  to  have  seen  \8ome  evident 
alteration  in  tilie  people,,  their  m^innean,  their 


habits,  their  religion^  and  their  bnsineaft. 
But  we  were  mistaken .;  for  we  had  a  vMfe 
desert  to  pass,  which,  by  relation,  ia  near 
seven  hundred  miles  long  in  some  places,  hot 
not  above  two  hundred  miles  over  where  we 
passed  it,  so,  till  we  came  past  that  hiHitble 
place,  we  found  very  little  diSerenoe  between 
that  coimtry  and  the  Mogul  T«rtaiy  ;  the 
people  mostly  pagans,  and  little  better  than 
the  savages  of  America,  their  hfraaes  and 
towns  full  of  idols,  and  their  way  of  .Ufing 
wholly  barbarous,  except  in  the  dtiea  as 
above,  and  the  villages  near  them,  whsre 
there  are  Clmstians,  as  they  call  themaelvei^ 
of  the  Greek  Church,  but  have  their  religion 
nungled  with  so  many  relics  of  saperstituin, 
that  it  is  scarce  to  be  known  in  some  phoes 
fix>m  mere  sorcery  and  witchcraft 

In  passing  this  forest,  I  thought  indeed  ve 
must,  after  all  our  dangers  were  in  obi  ima- 
gination escaped,  as  before,  have  been  plmk- 
dered  and  robbed,  and  perhaps  muxdeoed,  by 
a  troop  of  thieves. .  Of  what  eountiy  they 
were»  whether  the  Toving  bands  of  tlie  Obp 
tiachi,  a  kind  of  Tartars  or  wild  people  on 
the  bank  of  the  Oby,  and  ranged  thus  fur; 
or  whether  they  were  the  sable-huntea  oi 
Siberia,  I  am  yet  at  a  loss  to  know ;  but  th^ 
wero  all  on  horseback,  carried  bows  and  «k^ 
rows,  and  were  at  first  about  fire^and-lbitj 
in  number.  They  came  so  near  to  «8  as 
within  about  two  musket-shots,  and,  aakiiig 
no  questions,  they  suirounded  us  with  tiieor 
horses,  and  looked  very  earnestly  upon  qb 
twice.  At  length  they  placed  tixemadvea 
just  in  our  way,  upon  which  we  drew  np 
in  a  little  line  before  our  cameh,  being 
not  above  sixteen  men  in  all ;  and  bdii^ 
drawn  up  thus,  we  halted,  and  sent  oat  the 
Siberian  servant,  who  attended  his  lord,  to 
see  who  they  were.  His  master  waa  the 
more  willing  to  let  him  go,  because  he  waa 
not  a  little  apprehensive  that  they  weue  a 
Siberian  troop  sent  out  after  him.  The  nun 
came  up  near  them  with  a  flag  of  trace,  and 
called  them ;  but  though  he  spoke  several 
of  their  languages  of  diakcta^  or  lai^^wigei 
rather,  he  could  not  understand  a  wend  thegr 
said.  However,  after  some  signs  to  him  not 
to  come  nearer  to  them  at  his  peril,  so  he  said 
he  understood  them  to  mean,  ofTerij^g  to  aheot 
at  him  if  he  advanced,  the  feUowca^ie  baok 
no  wiser  than  he  went ;  only  that  by  their 
dieas,  he  said,  he  believed  them  to  be  seme 
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Tiortiin  of  E^almuck,  or  of  Circassian  hordes^ 
and  that  there  most  be  more  of  them  upon 
die  great  deBert,  though  he  never  heard  that 
any  of  them  ever  were  seen  so  £etr  north  be- 
fore. 

ThiA  ma  small  oomfort  to  ns  ;  however, 
ve  kad  no  remedy.  There  was  on  our  left 
lund,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance, 
&  little  grove  or  clump  of  trees,  which  stood 
eloee  tc^^ether,  and  very  near  the  road.  I 
immediately^  resolved  we  would  advance  to 
those  trees,  and  fortify  ourselves  as  well  as 
ve  could  diere  :  for,  first,  I  considered  that 
the  trees  would,  in  a  great  measure,  cover  us 
torn  their  aziows ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
they  could  not  come  to  charge  us  in  a  body. 
It  W88  indeed  my  old  Portuguese  pilot  who 
proposed  it,  and  who  bad  this  excellency  at- 
taadiog  him,  namely,  that  he  was  always 
readiest  and  most  apt  to  direct  and  encour- 
age as  in  cases  of  the  most  danger.  We  ad- 
vsQced  immediately  with  what  speed  we 
eoald,  and  gained  that  little  wood,  the  Tar- 
tiiB  or  thieves^  for  we  knew  not  what  to  call 
tibem,  keeping  their  stand,  and  not  attempt* 
ing  to  hinder  ua.  When  we  came  thither,,  we 
{band,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  that  it  was  a 
swampy,  springy  piece  of  ground  ;  and  on  the 
one  side  a  very  great  spring  of  water,  which, 
naming  out  in  a  little  rill  or  brook,  was, 
a  little  farther,  joined  by  another  of  the  like 
bignesa,  and  was,  in  shorty  the  head  or  source 
of  a  oQDsiderable  river,  called  afterwards  the 
Wirtska.  The  trees  which  grew  about  this 
spring  were  not  in  all  above  two  hundred,  but 
were  very  large,  and  stood  pretty  thick  ;  so 
thai  as  soon  as  we  got  in  we  saw  ourselves 
perfectly  safe  from  the  enemy,  unless  they 
slighted  and  attacked  us  on  foot 

But  to  make  this  more  difficult,  our  For- 
togoese,  with  indefatigable  application,  cut 
down  great  arms  of  the  trees,  and  laid  them 
haaging,  not  quite  cut  o£^  from  one  tree  to 
SDOther,  so  that  he  nuide  a  continued  fence 
ihaost  round  ua. 

We  stayed  here,  waiting  the  motion  of  the 
eneaiy,  some  hours,  without  perceiving  they 
made  any  motion :  when,  about  two  hours 
befoie  nig^t,  they  came  down  directly  upon 
as,  and,  though  we  had  not  perceived  it, 
we  found  they  had  been  joined  by  some 
msre  of  the  same,  so  that  there  were  near 
foursoore  horse,  whereof  however,  we  fancied 
rane  were  women.    They  came  on  till  they 


were  within  half-shot  of  our  little  wood, 
when  we  fired  one  musket  without  ball,  and 
called  to  them  in  the  Russian  tongue  to 
know  what  they  wanted,  and  bid  them  keep 
off.  But,  as  if  they  knew  nothing  of  what 
we  said,  they  came  on  with  a  double  fury, 
directly  up  to  the  wood-side,  not  imagining 
we  were  so  barricaded  that  they  could  not 
break  in.  Our  old  pilot  was  our  captain  as 
well  as  he  had  been  our  engineer,  and  de- 
sired of  us  not  to  fire  upon  them  till  they 
came  within  pistol-shot,  that  we  might  be 
sure  to  kill,  and  that,  when  we  did  fire, 
we  should  be  sure  to  take  good  aim.  We 
bade  him  give  the  word  of  command,  which 
he  delayed  so  long  that  they  were,  some  of 
them,  within  two  pikes'  length  of  us  when 
we  fired. 

We  aimed  so  true,  or  Providence  directed 
our  shot  so  sure,  that  we  killed  fourteen  of 
them,  and  wounded  several  others,  as  also 
several  of  their  horses ;  for  we  had  all  of  us 
loaded  our  pieces  with  two  or  three  bullets 
at  least 

They  were  terribly  surprised  with  our 
fire,  and  retreated  immediately  about  one 
hundred  rods  from  us,  in  which  time  we 
loaded  our  pieces  again ;  and  seeing  them 
keep  that  distance,  we  sallied  out,  and 
caught  four  or  five  of  their  horses,  whose 
riders,  we  suppose,  were  killed,  and,  coming 
up  to  the  dead,  we  coidd  easily  perceive  they 
were  Tartars,  but  knew  not  from  what  coun- 
try, or  how  they  came  to  make  an  excursion 
such  an  unusual  length. 

About  an  hour  after  they  made  a  motion 
to  attack  us  again,  and  rode  round  our  little 
wood  to  see  where  else  they  might  break  in  ; 
but  finding  us  always  ready  to  face  them, 
they  went  off  again,  and  we  resolved  not  to 
stir  from  the  place  for  that  night 

We  slept  little,  you  may  be  sure,  but  spent 
the  most  part  of  the  night  in  strengthening 
our  situation,  and  banicading  the  entrances 
into  the  wood,  and  keeping  a  strict  watcL 
We  waited  for  daylight,  and  when  it  came  it 
gave  us  a  very  unwelcome  discovery  indeed  ; 
for  the  enemy,  who  we  thought  were  dis- 
couraged with  the  reception  they  had  met 
with,  were  now  increased  to  no  less  than 
three  hundred,  and  had  set  up  eleven  or 
twelve  huts  and  tents,  as  if  they  were  re- 
solved to  besiege  us ;  and  this  UtUe  camp 
th^  had  pitched  upon  the  open  plain,  at 
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about  three  qoarters  of  a  mile  from  tus.  We 
were  indeed  Burprifled  at  this  diflcovery ;  and 
now,  I  confess,  I  gave  myself  over  for  lost, 
and  all  that  I  had*  The  loss  of  my  efifects 
did  not  lie  so  near  me,  though  they  were  very 
considerable,  as  the  thoughts  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  such  barbarians,  at  the  latter 
end  of  my  journey,  after  bo  many  difficulties 
and  hazards  as  I  had  gone  through,  and  even 
in  sight  of  our  port,  where  we  expected 
safety  and  deliverance.  As  for  my  partner, 
he  was  raging.  He  declared  that  to  lose  his 
goods  would  be  his  ruin ;  and  he  would 
rather  die  than  be  starved ;  and  he  was  for 
fighting  to  the  last  drop. 

The  young  lord,  as  gallant  as  ever  flesh 
showed  itself,  was  for  fighting  to  the  last 
also ;  and  my  old  pilot  was  of  the  opinion 
we  were  able  to  resist  them  all  in  the  situa- 
tion we  were  then  in.  And  thus  we  spent 
the  day  in  debates  of  what  we  should  do. 
But  towards  evening  we  found  that  the 
number  of  our  enemies  still  increased,  per- 
haps as  they  were  abroad  in  several  parties 
for  prey.  The  first  had  sent  out  scouts  to 
call  for  help,  and  to  acquaint  them  of  the 
booty;  and  we  did  not  know  but  by  the 
morning  they  might  still  be  a  greater  number. 
So  I  began  to  inquire  of  those  people  we 
had  brought  from  Tobolski  if  there  were  no 
other  or  more  private  ways  by  which  we 
might  avoid  them  in  the  night,  and  perhaps 
either  retreat  to  some  town,  or  get  help  to 
guard  us  over  the  desert 

The  Siberian  who  was  servant  to  the 
young  lord  told  us,  if  we  designed  to  avoid 
them,  and  not  fight,  he  woidd  engage  to 
carry  us  off  in  the  night,  to  a  way  that  went 
norUi  towards  the  Petrou,  by  which  he  made 
no  question  but  we  might  get  away,  and  the 
Tartars  never  the  wiser.  But,  he  said,  his 
lord  had  told  him  he  would  not  retreat,  but 
would  rather  choose  to  fight  I  told  him  he 
mistook  his  lord  ;  for  that  he  was  too  wise  a 
man  to  love  fighting  for  the  sake  of  it ;  that 
I  knew  his  lord  was  brave  enough  by  what 
he  had  showed  already ;  but  that  his  lord 
knew  better  than  to  desire  to  have  seventeen 
or  eighteen  men  fight  five  hundred,  unless  an 
unavoidable  necessity  forced  them  to  it ;  and 
that  if  he  thought  it  possible  for  us  to  escape 
in  the  night,  we  had  nothing  else  to  do  but 
to  attempt  it.  He  answered,  if  his  lord  gave 
him  such  an  order,  he  would  lose  Ids  life  if 


he  did  not  perform  it  We  soon  brought  his 
lord  to  give  that  order,  though  privately ; 
and  we  immediately  prepared  for  the  putting 
it  in  practice. 

And  first,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  be  dark, 
we  kindled  a  fire  in  our  little  camp,  which 
we  kept  burning,  and  prepared  bo  as  to  make 
it  bum  all  night,  that  the  Tartars  might  con- 
clude we  were  still  there.  But  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark,  that  is  to  say,  So  as  we  could  see 
the  stars,  for  our  guide  would  not  stir  before, 
having  all  our  horses  and  camels  ready  load- 
ed, we  followed  our  new  guide,  who,  I  soon 
found,  steered  himself  by  the  pole,  or  north 
star,  all  the  countiy  being  level  for  a  long 
way. 

After  we  had  travelled  two  hours  very 
hard,  it  began  to  be  lighter  still ;  not  that 
it  was  quite  dark  all  night,  but  the  moon 
began  to  rise,  so  that,  in  a  word,  it  was  rather 
lighter  than  we  wished  it  to  be.  By  six 
o'clock  the  next  morning  we  were  gotten 
near  forty  miles,  though  the  truth  is  we 
almost  spoiled  our  horses.  Here  we  found 
a  Russian  village  named  Kermazinskoy, 
where  we  rested,  and  heard  nothing  of  the 
Kalmuck  Tartars  that  day:  About  two 
hours  before  night  we  set  out  again,  and 
travelled  till  eight  the  next  morning,  though 
not  quite  so  quiet  as  before ;  and  about 
seven  o'clock  we  passed  a  little  river  called 
Kirtasa,  and  came  to  a  good  large  town  in- 
habited by  Russians,  and  veiy  populous, 
called  Ozomoys.  There  we  heard  that  sev- 
eral troops  or  hordes  of  Kalmucks  had  been 
abroad  upon  the  desert,  but  that  we  were 
now  completely  out  of  danger  of  them,  which 
was  to  our  great  satisfaction,  you  may  be 
sure.  Here  we  were  obliged  to  get  some 
fresh  horses,  and,  having  need  enough  of  rest, 
we  stayed  five  days ;  and  my  partner  and  I 
agreed  to  give  the  honest  Siberian  who 
brought  us  thither  the  value  of  ten  pistoles 
for  his  conducting  us. 

In  five  days  more  we  came  to  Veussiroa, 
upon  the  river  Witzogda,  and  running  into 
the  Dwina.  We  were  there,  veiy  happily, 
near  the  end  of  our  travels  by  land,  that 
river  being  navigable  in  seven  days'  passage 
to  Archangel.  From  hence  we  came  to  Law- 
renskoy,  the  3d  of  July,  and,  providing  our- 
selves with  two  luggage-boats,  and  a  barge 
for  our  own  convenience,  we  embarked  the 
7th,  and  arrived  all  safe  at  Archangel  the 
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18thy  having  been  a  year  and  five  months 
and  three  days  on  the  journey,  including 
OUT  stay  of  eight  months  and  odd  days  at 
Tobolfiki 

We  were  obliged  to  stay  at  this  place  six 
weeks,  for  the  aniyal  of  the  ships,  and  must 
have  tarried  longer,  had  not  a  Hamburger 
come  in  above  a  month  sooner  than  any  of 
the  English  ships  ;  when,  after  some  consider- 
ation that  the  ci^  of  Hamburg  might  happen 
to  be  as  good  a  market  for  our  goods  as  Lon- 
don, we  all  took  freight  with  him ;  and,  having 
pot  my  goods  on  board,  it  was  most  natural 
for  me  to  put  my  steward  on  board  to  take 
care  of  them,  by  which  means  my  young 
lord  had  a  sufiGLcient  opportunity  to  conceal 
himself,  never  coming  on  shore  in  all  the 
time  we  stayed  tbere ;  and  this  he  did  that  he 
might  not  be  seen  in  the  city,  where  some  of 
the  Moscow  merchants  would  certainly  have 
seen  and  discovered  him. 

We  sailed  from  Archangel  the  20th  of 
Aognst)  the  same  year,  and  after  no  extraor- 
dinary bad  voyage,  arrived  in  the  Elbe  the 
13th  of  S^ttember.  Here  my  partner  and  I 
found  a  very  good  sale  for  our  goods,  as  well 
those  of  China  as  the  sables,  &c.,  of  Siberia ; 
and  dividing  the  produce  of  our  effects,  my 


share  amounted  to  £  3,475  17  a.  3  <2.,  notwith- 
standing so  many  losses  we  had  sustained 
and  cluuges  we  had  been  at,  only  remembei^ 
ing  that  I  had  included  in  this  about  six 
hundred  pounds^  worth  of  diamonds  which  I 
had  purchased  at  Bengal 

Here  the  young  lord  took  his  leave  of  us^ 
and  went  up  the  Elbe,  in  order  to  go  to  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  where  he  resolved  to  seek 
protection,  and  where  he  could  correspond 
with  those  of  his  father's  friends  who  were 
left  aliva  He  did  not  part  without  aU  the 
testimonies  he  coidd  give  me  of  gratitude 
for  the  service  I  had  done  him,  and  his  sense 
of  my  kindness  to  the  prince,  his  father. 

To  conclude.  Having  stayed  near  four 
months  in  Hamburg,  I  came  from  thence 
overland  to  the  Hague,  where  I  embarked 
in  the  packet,  and  arrived  in  London  the 
lOth  of  January,  1706,  having  been  gone 
from  England  ten  years  and  nine  months. 

And  here,  resolving  to  harass  myself  no 
more,  I  am  preparing  for  a  longer  journey 
than  all  these,  having  lived  seventy-two 
years  a  life  of  infinite  variety,  and  learned 
sufficiently  to  know  the  value  of  ratirement 
and  the  blessing  of  ending  oui  days  in 
peace. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  cannot  be  said  of  Goldsmith,  as  has  been  obser7ed  of  most  authors,  that  the 
memoiis  of  his  life  compnse  little  mote  than  a  histoiy  of  his  writings.  His  life  was 
full  o£  adventures. 

Oliver,  the  third  son  of  Mr.  Charles  Goldsmith,  was  bom  at  Elphin,  in  the 
county  of  Roscommon,  Ireland,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1728.  His  father,  who 
had  been  educated  at  Dublin  College,  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  had  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Jones,  master  of  the  diocesan 
school  of  Elphin.  The  liberal  education  which  the  father  bestowed  upon  the  eldest 
son  had  deducted  so  much  from  a  narrow  income  that,  when  Oliver  was  bom,  after 
an  interval  of  seven  years  from  the  birth  of  the  former  child,  no  prospect  in  life 

« 

appeared  for  him  but  a  mechanical  or  a  mercantile  occupation. 

The  rudiments  of  instruction  he  acqidred  from  a  schoolmaster  in  the  village,  who 
had  served  in  Queen  Anne's  wars  as  a  quartermaster  in  that  detachment  of  the  army 
which  was  jsent  to  Spain.  Being  of  a  communicative  turn,  and  finding  a  ready 
hearer  in  young  Oliver,  this  man  used  frequently  to  entertain  him  with  what  he 
called  his  adventures ;  nor  is  it  without  probability  supposed  that  these  laid  the 
foandation  of  that  wandering  disposition  which  became  afterward  so  conspicuous  in 
his  pupil. 

At  an  early  age  Oliver  exhibited  indications  of  genius,  and,  while  a  boy,  received 
some  schooling,  until,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1744)  he  was  admitted  a  sizer  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  After  leaving  the  University,  where  he  had  pursued  a  wild 
and  reckless  career,  it  was  settled  that  he  should  make  physic  Ms  profession ;  and  he 
departed  for  Edinburgh,  where  he  settled  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1752. 

Having,  however,  gone  through  the  usual  courses  of  physic  and  anatomy  in  the 
Scottish  University,  Groldsmith  went  to  Leyden  to  complete  his  studies.  Here  he 
resided  about  a  year,  studying  anatomy  under  Albinus  and  chenustry  under  Gam- 
bios  ;  but  here,  as  formerly,  his  little  property  was  destroyed  by  play  and  dissipa- 
tion ;  and  he  is  actually  believed  to  have  set  out  on  his  travels  with  only  one  clean 
shirt  and  not  a  guilder  in  his  purse,  trusting  wholly  to  Providence  for  a  subsistence. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  in  the  history  of  his  Philosophic  Vagabond  (Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  Chap.  XX.)  he  has  related  many  of  his  own  adventures ;  and  that  when 
on  his  pedestrian  tour  through  Flanders  and  France,  as  he  had  some  knowledge  of 
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music,  he  tamed  what  had  fonnerly  been  hk  amusement  into  a  present  means  of 
subsistence. 

From  Switzerland  Goldsmith  proceeded  to  Padua,  where  he  stayed  six  months, 
and  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  there  taken  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Phjrsic ; 
though  others  are  of  opinion  that  if  ever  he  really  took  any  medical  degree  abroad, 
it  was  at  Louvain. 

After  visiting  all  the  northern  part  of  Italy  he  trayelled,  still  on  foot,  thiou^ 
France ;  and,  embarking  at  Calais,  landed  at  Dover  in  the  summer  of  1756,  unknown, 
as  he  supposed,  to  a  single  individual,  and  with  not  a  guinea  in  his  pocket  went  up 
to  London. 

His  first  employment  was  as  an  usher  in  some  schooL  Afterward  he  commenoed 
medical  practice  at  Bankside,  in  Southwark,  whence  he  presently  removed  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Temple.  His  success  as  a  physician  is  not  known,  but  his  in- 
come was  very  small ;  for,  as  he  used  to  say,  he  got  very  few  fees,  though  he  had 
abundance  of  patients.  Some  addition,  however,  he  now  began  to  derive  &om  the 
efforts  of  his  pen ;  and  it  appeals  that  he  was  for  a  while  with  the  celebsated  Samuel 
Eichardson  as  corrector  of  the  press. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  1758  Goldsmith  happened  to  dine  at  Dr.  Milner^s  table 
with  Mr.  Ralph  Griffiths,  the  proprietor  of  **  The  Monthly  Review,"  who  invited  him 
to  write  articles  of  criticism  for  that  respectable  publication,  on  the  terms  of  a  liberal 
salary,  beside  board  and  lodging.  By  a  written  agreement  this  engagement  was  to 
last  for  a  year ;  but  at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  months  it  was  dissolved  by  mutual 
consent,  and  Goldsmith  took  a  miserable  apartment  in  Green  Arbor  Courty  Little 
Old  Bailey,  where  he  worked  industriously  and  wrote  much.  By  Dr.  SmoUett^  too^ 
he  was  recommended  to  some  respectable  bookselleis,  particularly  to  Mr.  John  New- 
bery^  by  whom  he  was  engaged  at  a  salary  of  £  100  a  year  to  write  for  ^'  The  Publie 
Ledger  "  a  series  of  periodical  papers.  These  he  called  "  Chinese  Letters  "  ;  and  they 
were  afterward  collected  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  *'  The  Citizen  of  the 
World."  It  was  soon  after  this  that  he  commenced  his  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Johnson. 

The  important  engagement  with  Newbery  for  £  100  a  year  encouraged  Gold- 
smith to  descend  Breakneck  Steps,  and  to  hire  a  decent  apartment  in  Wine 
Office  Court,  Fleet  Street.  Here  he  dropped  the  humble  Mister^  and  dubbed 
himself  Doctor  Goldsmith.  Here  also  he  put  the  finishing  hand  to  his  excellent 
novel  called  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  but  was,  when  he  had  done,  extremely 
embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  dunned  by  his  landlady  for  arrears  of  rent,  and  not 
daring  to  sikir  abroad  for  fear  of  arrest ;  in  &ct,  she  herself  at  length  had  him 
arrested.  He  then  summoned  resolution  to  send  a  message  to  Dr.  Johnson,  statiqg 
that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and  b^ging  that  he  would  come  to  him  as  soon  as 
possible.  Johnson  sent  him  a  guinea,  and  promised  to  follow  almost  immediately. 
When  he  arrived,  he  found  Goldsmith  in  a  violent  passion  with  the  woman  of  the 
house,  but  consoling  himself  as  well  as  he  could  with  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  which  he 
had  already  purchased  witiii  part  of  the  guinea.  Johnson,  corking  the  bottle,  desired 
Goldsmith  would  be  calm,  and  consider  in  what  way  he  could  extricate  himaftlf. 
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The  latter  then  produced  his  novel,  as  ready  for  the  press.  The  doctor  looked  into 
it,  saw  its  meht,  and  went  away  with  it  to  Mr.  Newbery,  who  gave  him  £  60 
for  it ;  with  this  sum  he  returned  to  Goldsmith,  who,  with  many  invectives,  paid  his 
landlady  her  rent.  Newbery,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  veiy  sanguine 
in  his  hopes  of  this  novel,  for  he  kept  the  manuscript  by  him  near  three  years 
imprinted ;  his  ready  purchase  of  it,  probably,  was  in  the  way  of  a  benefiEustion  to  its 
diBtressed  author,  rather  than  under  any  idea  of  profit  by  its  publication.  Gold- 
smith's career  was  thenceforward  a  constant  succession  of  profuse  though  irregular 
liteiary  labor,  as  novelist,  poet,  critic,  and  dramatist,  generally  well  paid  for  with 
money  that  was  soon  spent.  In  the  spring  of  1774  he  was  attacked  in  a  very 
sevaie  manner  by  the  strangury,  a  disease  of  which  he  had  often  experienced  slight 
symptoms.  It  now  induced  a  nervous  fever,  which  required  medical  assistance ; 
with  this  he  suffered  till  Monday,  April  4,  when  he  died. 

Mr.  Boswell,  who  was  very  intimately  acquainted  with  GrQldsmith,'^thus  speaks 
of  lus  person  and  character  :  ''  The  person  of  Groldsmith  was  short  j  his  countenance 
oootse  and  vulgar ;  iiis  deportment  that  of  a  scholar,  awkwardly  affecting  the  com- 
plete gentleman.  No  man  had  the  art  of  displaying,  with  more  advantage,  whatever 
literary  acquisitions  he  made.  His  mind  resembled  a  fertile  but  thin  soil ;  there  was 
a  quick  but  not  a  strong  v^etation  of  whatever  chanced  to  be  thrown  upon  it. 
No  deep  root  coxdd  be  struck.  The  oak  of  the  forest  did  not  grow  there ;  but 
the  elegant  shrubbery  and  the  fragrant  parterre  appeared  in  gay  succession. 
His  prose  has  been  admitted  as  the  model  of  perfection  and  the  standard  of  the 
laglish  language.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  *  Goldsmith  was  a  man  of  such  variety  of 
powera  and  such  felicity  of  performance  that  he  seemed  to  excel  in  whatever  he 
attempted ;  a  man  who  had  the  art  of  being  minute  without  tediousness,  and  gener- 
ally without  confusion ;  whose  language  was  capacious  without  exuberance,  exact 
without  restraint^  and  easy  without  weakness.' " 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


There  are  a  hundred  faults  in  this  thing,  and  a  hundred  things  might  be  said  to 
prove  them  beauties.  But  it  is  needless.  A  book  may  be  amusing  with  numerous 
errors,  or  it  may  be  very  dull  without  a  single  absurdity.  The  hero  of  this  piece 
unites  in  himseK  the  three  greatest  characters  upon  earth  ;  he  is  a  priest,  a  husband- 
man, and  a  father  of  a  family.  He  is  drawn  as  ready  to  teach  and  ready  to  obey  ; 
as  simple  in  affluence  and  majestic  in  adversity.  In  this  age  of  opulence  and 
refinement  whom  can  such  a  character  please  1  Such  as  are  fond  of  high  life  will 
turn  with  disdain  from  the  simplicity  of  his  country  fireside ;  such  as  mistake 
ribaldry  for  humor  will  find  no  wit  in  his  harmless  conversation  ;  and  such  as  have 
been  taught  to  deride  religion,  will  laugh  at  one  whose  chief  stores  of  comfort 
are  drawn  from  futurity. 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  DSSCBIFTION  OF  THE  FAMILT  OF  WAKE- 
FIELD, nr  WHICH  A  KINDRED  LIKENESS 
FREVAILSy  AS  WELL  OF  MINDS  AS  OF  PEB- 
80NS. 

I  WAS  ev«rof  opinion  that  the  honest  man, 
who  mairied  and  brought  up  a  large  fam- 
ily, did  more  seivice  than  he  who  con- 
tinued single,  and  only  talked  of  population. 
From  this  motiye,  I  had  scarce  taken  orders  a 
year,  before  I  began  to  think  seriously  of  mat- 
rimony ;  and  chose  my  wife  as  she  did  her 
wedding-gown,  not  for  a  fine  glossy  surface, 
but  for  such  qualities  as  would  wear  well. 
To  do  her  justice,  she  was  a  good-natured, 
notable  woman ;  and  as  for  breeding,  there 
were  few  country  ladies  who  coiQd  show  more. 
She  could  read  any  EngUsh  book  without 
much  spelling ;  but  for  pickling,  preserr- 
ing,  and  cookery  none  could  excel  her. 
She  prided  herself  also  upon  being  an  excel- 
lent contriver  in  housekeeping ;  though  I 
could  never  find  that  we  grew  richer  with  all 
her  contrivances. 

However,  we  loved  each  other  tenderly, 
and  our  fondness  increased  as  we  grew  old. 
There  was,  in  fact,  nothing  that  could  make 
us  angry  with  the  world  or  each  other.  We 
had  an  elegant  house,  situate  in  a  fine  coun- 
try and  a  good  neighborhood.  The  year  was 
spent  in  moral  or  rural  amusements,  in  visit- 
ing our  rich  neighbors,  and  relieving  such  as 
were  poor.  We  had  no  revolutions  to  fear 
nor  fatigues  to  imdergo  ;  all  our  adventures 
were  by  the  fireside,  and  all  our  migrations 
from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown. 

As  we  lived  near  the  road,  we  often  had 
the  traveller  or  stranger  visit  us,  to  taste  our 


gooseberry  wine,  for  which  we  had  great 
reputation ;  and  I  profess,  with  the  veracity 
of  an  historian,  that  I  never  knew  one  of 
them  find  fault  with  it.  Our  cousins,  too, 
even  to  the  fortieth  remove,  all  remembered 
their  affinity  without  any  help  from  the  her- 
ald's office,  and  came  very  frequently  to  see 
us.  Some  of  them  did  us  no  great  honor  by 
these  claims  of  kindred  ;  as  we  had  the  blind, 
the  maimed,  and  the  halt  among  the  number. 
However,  my  wife  always  insieted  that,  as 
they  were  the  same  fle^  and  blood,  they 
should  sit  with  us  at  the  same  table ;  so  that, 
if  we  had  not  very  rich,  we  generally  had 
very  happy,  friends  about  us ;  for  this  remark 
will  hold  good  through  life,  that  the  poorer 
the  guest,  the  better  pleased  he  ever  is  with 
being  treated  ;  and  as  some  men  gaze  with 
admiration  at  the  colors  of  a  tulip  or  the 
wing  of  a  butterfly,  so  I  was  by  nature  an 
admirer  of  happy  human  faces.  However, 
when  any  one  of  our  relations  was  found  to 
be  a  person  of  a  very  bad  character,  a  trouble- 
some guest,  or  one  we  desired  to  get  rid  of, 
upon  his  leaving  my  house  I  ever  took  care 
to  lend  him  a  riding-coat,  or  a  pair  of  boots, 
or  sometimes  a  horse  of  small  value,  and  I 
always  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  he  never 
came  back  to  return  them.  By  this  the  house 
was  cleared  of  such  as  we  did  not  like ;  but 
never  was  the  family  of  Wakefield  known  to 
turn  the  traveller  or  the  poor  dependant 
out  of  doors. 

Thus  we  lived  several  years  in  a  state  of 
much  happiness  ;  not  but  that  we  sometimes 
had  those  little  rubs  which  Providence  sends 
to  enhance  the  value  of  its  favors.  My 
orchard  was  often  robbed  by  school-boys,  and 
my  wife's  custards  plundered  by  the  cats  or 
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the  children.  The  squire  would  sometimes 
fall  asleep  in  the  most  pathetic  parts  of  my 
sermon,  or  his  lady  return  my  wife's  civilities 
at  church  with  a  mutilated  courtesy.  But 
we  soon  got  over  the  uneasiness  caused  by 
such  accidents,  and  usually  in  three  or  four 
days  began  to  wonder  how  they  vexed  us. 

My  children,  the  ojQTspring  of  temperance, 
as  they  were  educated  without  softness,  so 
they  were  at  once  well  formed  and  healthy ; 
taj  sons  hardy  and  active,  my  daughters 
beautiful  and  blooming.  When  I  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  little  circle,  which  promised 
to  be  the  supports  of  my  declining  age,  I 
could  not  avoid  repeating  the  famous  story 
of  Count  Abenabei^,  who,  in  Henry  IL's 
progress  through  Qermany,  while  other  cour- 
tiers came  with  their  treasures,  brought  his 
thirty-two  children,  and  presented  them  to 
his  sovereign  as  the  most  valuable  offering  he 
had  to  bestow.  In  this  manner,  though  I 
had  but  six,  I  considered  them  as  a  very  valu- 
able present  made  to  my  country,  and  con- 
sequently looked  upon  it  as  my  debtor.  Our 
eldest  son  was  named  George,  after  his  unde 
who  left  us  ten  thousand  pounds.  Our  sec- 
ond chUd,  a  girl,  I  intended  to  call  after  her 
aunt  Qiissel ;  but  my  wife,  who  during  her 
pr^;nancy  had  been  reading  romances,  in- 
sisted upon  her  being  called  Olivia.  In  less 
than  another  year  we  had  another  daughter, 
and  now  I  was  determined  that  Qrissel  should 
be  her  name ;  but  a  rich  relation  taking  a 
fancy  to  stand  godmother,  the  girl  was  by 
her  directions  called  Sophia ;  so  that  we  had 
two  romantic  names  in  the  family  ;  but  I  sol- 
emnly protest  I  had  no  hand  in  it  Moses 
was  our  next,  and,  after  an  interval  of  twelve 
years,  we  had  two  sons  more. 

It  would  be  fruitless  to  deny  my  exultation 
when  I  saw  my  little  ones  about  me ;  but  the 
vanity  and  the  satisfaction  of  my  wife  were 
even  greater  than  mine.  When  our  visitors 
would  say,  "Well,  upon  my  word,  Mrs. 
Primrose,  you  have  the  finest  children  in 
the  whole  country,"  —  "Ay,  neighbor,"  she 
would  answer,  "they  are  as  Heaven  mode 
them,  —  handsome  enough,  if  they  be  good 
enough ;  for  handsome  is  that  handsome 
does."  And  then  she  would  bid  the  girls  hold 
up  their  heads ;  who,  to  conceal  nothing, 
were  certainly  very  handsome.  Mere  outside 
is  w  very  trifling  a  einmimrtance  with  me, 
that  I  should  scarce  have  remembered  to 


mention  it,  had  it  not  been  a  general' topic  of 
conversation  in  the  country.  Olivia,  now 
about  eighteen,  had  that  luxuriance  of  beauty 
with  which  painters  generally  draw  Hebe,  — 
open,  sprightly,  and  commanding.  Sophia's 
features  were  not  so  striking  at  first,  but  often 
did  more  certain  execution;  for  they  were 
soft,  modesty  and  alluring.  The  one  van- 
quished by  a  single  blow ;  the  other  by 
efforts,  successively  repeated. 

The  temper  of  a  woman  is  generally  fonoied 
from  the  turn  of  her  features  ;  at  least  it  waa 
so  with  my  daughters.  Olivia  wished  for 
many  lovers  ;  Sophia,  to  secure  one.  Olivia 
was  often  affected,  from  too  great  a  desire  to 
please;  Sophia  even  repressed  excellence, 
from  her  fears  to  offend.  The  one  enters 
tained  me  with  her  vivacity  when  I  was  gay  ; 
the  other  with  her  sense  when  I  was  seriooa. 
But  these  qualities  were  never  carried  to 
excess  in  either;  and  I  have ^ often  «een 
them  exchange  characters  for  a  whole  day 
together.  A  suit  of  mourning  has  traaa- 
formed  my  coquette  into  a  prude ;  and  a 
new  set  of  ribands  has  given  her  youngest 
sister  more  than  natural  vivacity.  My  eldest 
son,  George,  was  bred  at  Oxford,  as  I  intend- 
ed him  for  one  of  the  learned  professiona. 
My  second  boy,  Moses,  whom  I  designed  for 
business,  received  a  sort  of  miscellaneous 
education  at  home.  But  it  is  needless  to 
attempt  describing  the  particular  characters 
of  young  people  that  had  seen  but  very  little 
of  the  world.  In  short,  a  ficunily  likenesa 
prevailed  through  all ;  and,  properly  speak- 
ing, they  had  but  one  character,  —  that  of 
being  aU  equally  generous,  credulous,  simple^ 
and  inoffensive. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FAMILY  MISFORTUNE.  —  THE  LOSS  OP  FOR- 
TUNE ONLY  SERVES  TO  INCREASE  THE 
PRIDE  OF  THE  WORTHY. 
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The  temporal  concerns  of  our  fiimily 
chiefly  committed  to  my  wife's  managfjnent ; 
as  to  the  spiritual,  I  took  them  entirely 
under  my  own  direction.  The  profits  of  my 
living,  which  amounted  to  about  thirty-five 
pounds  a  year,  I  made  over  to  the  orpbaitf 
and  widows  of  the  clergy  of  our  diocese ;  for, 
having  a  sufficient  fortune  of  my  own,  I  was 
careless  of  temporalities,  and  felt  a  secret 
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pleMore  in  doing  my  dntf  without  reward. 
I  ftko  set  a  resolution,  of  keeping  no  curate, 
and  of  being  acquainted  with  every  man  in 
the  parish,  exhorting  the  married  men  to 
temperance,  and  the  bachelora  to  matrimony ; 
80  that  in  a  few  years  it  was  a  common  say- 
ing, that  there  were  three  sb^ange  wants  at 
Wakefield,  —  a  parson  wanting  pride,  young 
.nen  wanting  wives,  and  alehouses  wanting 
distomers. 

Mstrimony  was  always  one  of  my  favorite 
topics,  and  I  wrote  several  sermons  to  prove 
its  happiness  :  but  there  was  a  peculiar  tenet 
witch  I  made  a  point  of  supporting ;  for  I 
iMJntainfd,  with  Whiston,  that  it  was  unlaw- 
fulfor  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Enghmd, 
aftei  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  to  take  a 
seeoftd :  or,  to  express  it  in  one  word,  I 
Tilind  myself  upon  being  a  strict-  monogar 
mkt 

I  iras  early  initiated  into  this  important 
dispute,  on  which  so  many  laborious  volimies 
have  leen  written.  I  published  some  tracts 
upon  the  subject  myself,  which, '  as  they 
never  sold,  I  have  the  consolation  of  think- 
ing are  read  only  by  the  happy  few.  Some 
of  my  Mends  called  this  my  weak  side  ;  but, 
alas !  they  had  not  like  me  made  it  a  subject 
of  long  contemplation.  The  more  I  reflected 
upon  it  the  more  important  it  appeared.  I 
even  went  a  step  beyond  Whiston  in  display* 
ing  my  principles :  as  he  had  engraven  upon 
his  wtfe^  tomb  that  she  was  the  only  wife  of 
William  Whiston ;  so  I  wrote  a  similar 
epitaph  for  my  wife,  though  still  living,  in 
which  I  extolled  her  prudence,  economy,  and 
obedience,  till  death  ;  and  having  got  it 
copied  fkir,  with  an  elegant  frame,  it  was 
placed  over  the  chimney-piece,  where  it 
answered  several  very  useful  purposes.  It 
admonished  my  wife  of  her  duty  to  me  and 
my  fidelity  to  her ;  it  inspired  her  with  a 
passion  for  fame,  and  constantly  put  her  in 
mind  of  her  end. 

It  was  thus,  perhaps,  from  hearing  mar- 
riage so  often  recommended,  that  my  eldest 
son,  jttst  upon,  leaving  coll^[e,  fixed  his 
affsetions  upon  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor- 
ing cleigyman,  who  was  a  dignitary  in  the 
clniich,  and  in  circumstances  to  give  her  a 
ivge  finiune  ;  but  fortune  was  her  snmllest 
iceomplishment  Miss  Arabella  Wilmot  waa 
allowed  by  all  (except  my  two  daughters)  to 
hs  completely  pretty.    Her  yout^  health, 
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and  innocence  were  still  heightened  by  a 
<x)mplexion  so  transparent,  and  such  a  hapi>y 
sensibility  of  look,  as  even  age  could  not  gaze 
on  with  indiflference.  As  Mr.  Wilmot  knew 
that  I  could  make  a  very  handsome  settle- 
ment on  my  son,  he  was  not  averse  to  the 
match ;  so  both  families  lived  together  in  all 
that  harmony  which  generally  precedes  an 
expected  alliance.  Being  convinced  by  ex- 
perience that  the  days  of  courtship  are  the 
most  happy  of  our  lives,  I  was  willing  enough 
to  lengthen  the  period ;  and  the  various 
amusements  which  the  yoxug  couple  every 
day  shared  in  each  other^s  company  seemed 
to  increase  their  passion.  We  were  generally 
awaked  in  the  morning  by  music,  and  on  fine 
days  rode  a  hunting.  The  hours  between 
breakfast  and  dinner  the  ladies  devoted  to 
dress  and  study ;  they  usually  read  a  page, 
and  then  gazed  at  themselves  in  the  glass, 
and  even  philosophers  might  own  often  pre- 
sented the  page  of  greatest  beauty.  At  din- 
ner, my  wife  took  the  lead  ;  for,  as  she  always 
insisted  upon  carving  everything  herself,  it 
being  her  mother's  way,  she  gave  us,  upon 
these  occasions,  the  history  of  every  dish. 
When  we  had  dined,  to  prevent  the 
ladies  leaving  us,  I  generally  ordered  the 
table  to  be  removed ;  and  sometimes, 
with  the  music-master's  assistance,  the  girls 
would  give  us  a  very  agreeable  concert 
Walking  out,  drinking  tea,  country-dances, 
and  forfeits  shortened  the  rest  of  the  daVi 
without  the  assistance  of  cards,  as  I  hated  all 
manner  of  gaming,  except  backgammon,  at 
which  my  old  friend  and  I  sometimes  took  a 
twopenny  hit  Nor  can  I  here  pass  over  an 
ominous  circumstance  that  happened  the  last 
time  we  played  together  ;  I  only  wanted  to 
fling  a  quatre,  and  yet  I  threw  deuce-ace  five 
times  running. 

Some  months  were  elapsed  in  this  manner, 
till  at  last  it  was  thought  convenient  to  fix  a 
day  for  the  nuptials  of  the  young  couple, 
who  seemed  earnestly  to  desire  it  During 
the  preparations  for  the  wedding,  I  need  not 
describe  the  busy  importance  of  my  wife  nor 
the  sly  looks  of  my  daughters  :  in  fiict,  my 
attention  was  fixed  on  another  object,  —  the 
completing  a  tract,  which  I  intended  shortly 
to  publish,  in  defence  of  my  favorite  princi- 
ple. As  I  looked  upon  this  as  a  masterpiece 
both  for  argument  and  style,  I  could  not,  in 
the  pride  of  my  heart,  avoid  showing  it  to 
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my  old  friend,  Mr.  Wflmat,  as  I  made  no 
doubt  of  receiviAg  his  approbation  :  but,  not 
till  too  late,  I  discovered  that  he  was  most 
violently  attached  to  the  contrary  opinion, 
and  with  good  reason ;  for  he  was  at  that 
time  actually  courting  a  fourth  wife.  Thi^s 
as  may  be  expected,  produced  a  di3pute, 
attended  with  some  acrimony,  which  threat- 
ened to  interrupt  our  intended  alliance ;  but 
on  the  day  b^ore  that  appointed  for  the 
ceremony,  we  agreed  to  discuss  the  subject 
at  large. 

It  was  managed  with  proper  spirit  on  both 
sides  :  he  asserted  that  I  was  heterodox ;  I 
retorted  the  chaxge  :  he  replied,  and  I  re- 
joined. In  the  mean  time,  while  the  con- 
troversy was  hottest,  I  was  called  out  by 
one  of  my  relations^  who,  with  a  face  of 
concern,  advised  me  to  give  up  the  dispute, 
at  least  till  my  son's  wedding  was  over. 
'*  How  !  *'  cried  I,  ^*  relinquish  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  let  him  be  a  husband,  already 
driven  to  the  veiy  verge  of  absurdity  ?  You 
might  as  well  advise  me  to  give  up  my  for- 
tune as  my  aigument'' — "Your  fortune," 
returned  my  friend,  '*I  am  now  sony  to 
inform  you,  is  almost  nothing.  The  mer^ 
chant  in  town,  in  whose  hands  your  money 
was  lodged,  has  gone  off,  to  avoid  a  statute 
of  bankruptcy,  and  is  thought  not  to  have 
left  a  shilling  in  the  pound.  I  was  unwill- 
ing to  shock  you  or  the  family  with,  the 
account,  till  after  the  wedding :  but  now  it 
may  serve  to  moderate  your  warmth  in  the 
argument ;  for  I  suppose  your  own  prudence 
will  enforce  the  necessity  of  dissembling,  at 
least  till  your  son  has  the  young  lady's  for- 
tune secure."  —  "  Well,"  returned  I, "  if  what 
you  tell  me  be  true,  and  if  I  am  to  be  a 
beggar,  it  shall  never  make  me  a. rascal,  or 
induce  me  to  disavow  my  principles.  Ill 
go  this  moment  and  inform  the  company 
of  my  circumstances ;  and  as  for  the  argu- 
ment, I  even  here  retract  my  former  con- 
cessions in  the  old  gentlemen's  favor,  nor 
will  I  allow  him  now  to  be  a  husband  in 
any  sense  of  the  expression." 

It  would  be  endless  to  describe  the  dif- 
ferent sensations  of  both  families,  when  I 
divulged  the  news  of  our  misfortunes ;  but 
what  others  felt  was  slight  to  what  the 
lovers  appeared  to  endure.  Mr.  Wilmot, 
who  seemed  before  sufficiently  inclined  to 
break  off  the  match,  was  by  thiB  blow  soon 


determined  ;  one  virtue  he  had  in  perfeetaon, 
which  was  prudence,  —  too  often  the  oalj 
one  that  is  left  us  at  seventy-twa 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  MIGRATION.  —  THE  PORTUNATB  CIBCUII- 
8TANCES  OF  OUR  LIVES  ARE  GENEEALLT 
FOUND  AT  LAST  TO  BE  OF  OUR  OWN  FBO- 
CURING. 

The  only  hope  of  oor  family  now  vib, 
that  the  report  of  our  misfortunes  mi|^t  be 
malicious  or  prematura ;  but  a  letter  from 
my  agent  in  town  soon  came  with  a  eoD- 
firmation  of  every  particular.  The  hm  of 
fortune  to  myself  alone  would  have  been 
trifling ;  .the  only  iineaaineBB  I  felt  was  finr 
my  family,  who  were  to  be  humbled,  with- 
out an  education  to  render  them  caUous  to 
contempt 

Near  a  fortnight  had  passed  before  I  at- 
tempted to  restrain  their  affliction  ;  for  pre- 
mature consolation  is  but  the  remembnmeer 
of  sorrow.  During  this  interval  my  thoughts 
were  employed  on  some  future  means  of 
supporting  them ;  and  at  last  a  amall  coie 
of  fifteen  pounds  a  year  was  offered  me  in 
a  distant  neighborhood,  where  I  could  still 
enjoy  my  principles  without  molestation. 
With  this  proposal  I  joyfully  closed,  having 
determined  to  increase  my  salary  by  man- 
aging a  little  fann. 

Having  taken  this  resolution,  my  next 
care  was  to  get  together  the  wrecks  of  mj 
fortune ;  and,  all  debts  oolleetod  and  paid, 
out  of  fourteen  thousand  pounds  we  had  bat 
four  hundred  remaining.  My  chief  atten- 
tion, therefore,  was  now  to  bring  dovn  the 
pride  ci  my  family  to  their  circumstaBoei ; 
for  I  well  knew  that  aspiring  beggary  is 
wretchedness  itselfl  "Tou  caimot  be  igoth 
rant,  my  children,"  cried  I,  "  that  no  pru- 
dence of  ours  could  have  prevented  onr  late 
mirfortune  ;  but  prudence  may  do  much  in 
disappointing  ita  effects.  We  are  now  poor, 
my  fondlings,  and  wisdom  bids  us  to  can* 
form  to  our  humble  situatum.  Lai  us  tiien, 
without  repining,  give  up  thoae  ^lendon 
with  which  numbers  are  wretched^  and  seek, 
in  humbler  circumstances,  that  peace  vith 
which  all  may  be  ha'ppy.  The  poor  lire 
pleasantly    without   our  help;  why  thn 
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aboeld  not  we  leam  to  Uye  without  theixB  ? 
Kp^  my  children,  let  ns  from  this  moment 
give  up  all  pretenuoiiB  to  gentility.  We 
have  still  enough  lelit  for  hapfpineM,  if  we 
are  wise ;  and  let  us  draw  upon  content  for 
the  deficiencies  of  fortune." 

Am  mj  eldest  son  woa  bred  a  scholar,  I 
determined  to  send  him  to  town,  where  his 
abilities  might  contribute  to  our  support 
and  his  own.  The  separation  of  friends  and 
families  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
txessfid  circumstances  attendant  on  penury. 
Tkd  di^  soon  arrired  on  whidi  we  were  to 
dispene  for  the  first  time.  My  son,  after 
takiag  leave  of  his  mother  and  the  rest,  who 
aiogled  their  tears  with  their  kisses,  came 
io  ask  a  blessing  from  me.  This  I  gave  him 
htOL  my  heart,  and  which,  added  to  five 
Hoineas,  was  all  the  patrimony  I  had  now 
to  bestow.  "  You  are  going,  my  boy,"  cried 
I,  ''to  London  on  foot,  in  the  manner 
Hooker,  your  great  ancestor,  travelled  there 
before  you.  Take  from  me  the  same  horse 
that  waa  given  him  by  the  good  Bishop 
Jevd,  this  staff ;  and  take  this  book  too, 
it  will  be  your  comfort  on  the  way.  These 
two  lines  in  it  are  worth  a  million  :  '  /  have 
itm  jfwng^  and  now  am  old;  yet  never  bow  I 
As  rigkUimi  man  fonaken^  nor  his  ued  beg- 
fmg  their  brauL'  Let  this  be  your  conso- 
lafioa  aa  you  tzavel  on.  Qo,  my  boy  ;  what- 
«TeE  be  tky  fortune,  let  me  see  thee  once  a 
year ;  still  keep  a  good  heart,  and  foreweU." 
As  he  waa  possessed  of  integrity  and  honor, 
1  was  Hnder  no  apiprehensions  firom  throwing 
him  naked  into  the  amphitheatre  of  life ; 
ke  I  knew  he  would  act  a  good  part,  wheth- 
er naquished  at  victorious. 

His  departure  only  prepared  the  way  for 
Mr  own,  which  arrived  a  few  days  after- 
wd.  The  leaving  a  neighborhood  in  which 
vt  had  enjoyed  so  many  hours  of  tranquil- 
%  was  not  without  a  tear,  which  scarce 
foctitode  xfaself  could  suppress.  Besides,  a 
jooney  of  seventy  miles,  to  a  family  that 
bad  hitherto  never  been  above  tea  from 
hooM^  filled  us  with  apprehension ;  and  the 
OKa  of  the  poor,  who  followed  us  for  some 
aOea,  contributed  to  increase  it  The  first 
^*  jeoraey  brought  us  in  safety  within 
tbir^  miles  of  our  future  retreat ;  and  we 
pit  up  for  the  night  at  an  obscure  inn,  in  a 
'dlage  by  the  way.  When  we  were  shown 
A  loom,  I  denied  the  landlord,  in  my  usual 


way,  to  let  us  have  his  company,  with  which 
he  complied,  as  what  he  drank  would  increase 
the  bill  next  morning.  He  knew,  however, 
the  whole  neighborhood  to  which  I  was  re- 
moving, particularly  Squire  Thomhill,  who 
was  to  be  my  landlord,  and  who  lived  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  place.  This  gentleman  he 
described  as  one  who  desired  to  know  Httle 
more  of  the  world  than  its  pleasures,  being 
particularly  remarkable  for  his  attachment 
to  the  fair  sex.  He  observed,  that  no  virtue 
was  able  to  resist  his  arts  and  assiduity ; 
and  that  there  was  scarce  a  fiirmer^s  daugh- 
ter within  ten  miles  round  but  what  had 
found  him  successful  and  faithless.  Though 
this  account  gave  me  some  pain,  it  had  a 
very  difierent  effect  upon  my  daughters, 
whose  features  seemed  to  brighten  with  the 
e3cpectation  of  an  approaching  triumph  ;  nor 
was  my  wife  less  pleased  and  confident  of 
their  allurements  and  virtue.  While  our 
thoughts  were  thus  employed,  the  hostess 
entered  the  room  to  inform  her  husband 
that  the  strange  gentleman,  who  had  been 
two  days  in  the  \^ouse,  wanted  money,  and 
could  not  satisfy  them  for  his  reckoning. 
"  Wont  money  !  *  replied  the  host,  "  that 
must  be  impossible  ;  for  it  was  no  later  than 
yesterday  he  paid  three  guineas  to  our  beadle 
to  spare  an  old  broken  soldier  that  was  to  be 
whipped  through  the  town  for  dog-eteaHng." 
The  hostess,  however,  still  persisting  in  her 
first  assertion,  he  was  preparing  to  leave  the 
room,  sweating  that  he  would  be  satisfied 
one  way  or  another,  when  I  begged  the  land- 
lord would  introduce  me  to  a  stranger  of  so 
much  charity  as  he  described.  With  this 
he  complied,  showi];kg  in  a  gentleman  who 
seemed  to  be  about  thirty,  dressed  in  clothes 
that  once  were  laced.  His  person  was  well 
formed,  and  his  face  marked  with  the  lines 
of  thinking.  He  had  something  short  and 
dry  in  his  address,  and  seemed  not  to  under- 
stand ceremony  or  to  despise  it  Upon  the 
landlord's  leaving  the  room,  I  could  not  avoid 
expressing  my  concern  for  the  stranger,  at 
seeing  a  gentleman  in  such  circumstances, 
and  offered  him  my  purse  to  satisfy  the  pres- 
ent demand.  ^*  I  take  it  with  all  my  heart, 
sir,''  replied  he,  ''and  am  glad  that  a  late 
oversight,  in  giving  what  money  I  had  about 
me,  has  shown  me  that  there  are  still  some 
men  like  you.  I  must,  however,  previously 
entreat  being  informed  of  the  name  and  resi- 
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dence  of  my  benefactor,  in  order  to  repay  him 
as  Boon  as  possible.''  In  this  I  satiBfied  him 
fully,  not  only  mentioning  my  name  and  late 
misfortune,  but  the  place  to  which  I  was 
going  to  remove.  "  This,'*  cried  he,  "  hap- 
pens still  more  lucky  than  I  hoped  for,  as  I 
am  going  the  same  way  myself,  having  been 
detained  here  two  days  by  the  floods,  which, 
I  hope,  by  to-morrow  will  be  foimd  pass- 
able." I  testified  the  pleasure  I  should  have 
in  his  company ;  and  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ters joining  in  entreaty,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  stay  to  supper.  The  stranger's  con- 
versation, which  was  at  once  pleasing  and 
instructive,  induced  me  to  wish  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  it ;  but  it  was  now  high  time 
to  retire  and  take  refreshment  against  the 
fatigues  of  the  following  day. 

The  next  morning  we  all  set  forward 
together :  my  family  on  horseback,  while 
Mr.  Burchell,  our  new  companion,  walked 
along  the  footpath  by  the  roadside,  observ- 
ing, with  a  smile,  that  as  we  were  iU  mount- 
ed, he  would  be  too  generous  to  attempt 
leaving  us  behind.  As  the  floods  were  not 
yet  subsided,  we  were  obliged  to  hire  a  guide, 
who  trotted  on  before,  Mr.  Burchell  and  my- 
self bringing  up  the  rear.  We  lightened  the 
fatigues  of  the  road  with  philosophical  dis- 
putes, which  he  seemed  to  understand  per- 
fectly. But  what  surprised  me  most  was, 
that  though  he  was  a  money-borrower,  he 
defended  his  opinions  with  as  much  obstinacy 
as  if  he  had  been  my  patron.  He  now 
and  then  also  informed  me  to  whom  the  dif- 
ferent seats  belonged  that  lay  in  our  view  as 
we  travelled  the  road.  "  That,"  cried  he, 
pointing  to  a  very  magnificent  house  which 
stood  at  some  distance,  "belongs  to  Mr. 
ThomhiU,  a  young  gentleman  who  enjoys  a 
laige  fortune,  though  entirely  dependent  on 
the  will  of  his  uncle.  Sir  William  Thomhill, 
a  gentleman  who,  content  with  a  little  him- 
self, permits  his  nephew  to  enjoy  the  rest, 
and  chiefly  resides  in  town."  "  What,"  cried 
I,  "  is  my  young  landlord  then  the  nephew 
of  a  man  whose  virtues,  generosity,  and  sin- 
gularities are  so  universally  known  ?  I  have 
heard  Sir  William  Thomhill  represented  as 
one  of  the  most  generous,  yet  whimsical  men 
in  the  kingdom  ;  a  man  of  consummate  be- 
nevolence." "  Something  perhaps  too  much 
BO,"  replied  Mr.  Burchell :  "  at  least,  he  car- 
ried benevolence  to  an  excess  when  young  *, 


for  his  passions  were  then  fltrong,  and  m 
they  all  were  upon  the  side  of  virtue,  they 
led  it  up  to  a  romantic  extreme.  He  ear^ 
b^an  to  aim  at  the  qualifications  of  the  sol- 
dier and  the  scholax ;  was  soon  distinguished 
in  the  army,  and  had  some  leputatioii  among 
men  of  learning.  Adulation  ever  foUowi  the 
ambitious  ;  for  such  alone  receive  moat  pleas- 
ure from  flattery.  He  was  surrounded  with 
crowds  who  showed  him  only  one  side  oC 
their  character ;  so  that  he  began  to  lose  a 
regard  for  private  interest  in  universal  ^rm* 
pathy.  He  loved  all  mankind ;  for  Dortuiie 
prevented  him  from  knowing  that  they  woe 
rascals.  Physicians  tell  us  of  a  disorder  in 
which  the  whole  body  is  so  exquisitely  sen- 
sible, that  the  slightest  touch  gives  pain ; 
what  some  have  thus  suffered  in  their  per- 
sons, this  gentleman  felt  in  his  mindL  The 
slightest  distress,  whether  real  or  fictitious^ 
touched  him  to  the  quick^  and  his  soul 
labored  under  a  sickly  sensibilily  of  the 
miBeries  of  others.  Thus  disposed  to  relieve, 
it  will  be  easily  conjectured  he  found  num- 
bers -disposed  to  solicit :  his  profusions  began 
to  impair  his  fortune,  but  not  his  good-na^ 
ture  ;  that  indeed  was  seen  to  increase  as  the 
other  seemed  to  decay ;  he  grew  improvi- 
dent, as  he  grew  poor  ;  and  though  he  talked 
like  a  man  of  sense,  his  actions  were  those 
of  a  fool.  Still,  however,  being  surrounded 
with  importunity,  and  no  longer  able  to 
satisfy  every  request  that  was  made  of  him» 
instead  of  money  he  gave  pramiset,  The^ 
were  all  he  had  to  bestow^  and  he  had  not 
resolution  enough  to  give  any  man  pain  by  a 
denial.  By  this  he  drew  around  him  ciowda 
of  dependants,  whom  he  was  sure  to  disap- 
point, yet  wished  to  relieve.  These  hmig 
upon  him  for  a  time,  and  left  him  with  met^ 
ited  reproaches  and  contempt  But  in  pio- 
portion  as  he  became  contemptible  to  otheti^ 
he  became  despicable  to  himself.  His  mind 
had  leaned  upon  their  adulation,  and,  that 
support  taken  away,  he  could  find  no  pleas- 
ure in  the  applause  of  his  heart,  which  he 
had  never  learned  to  reverence  The  wodd 
now  began  to  wear  a  different  aspect ;  the 
flattery  of  Ids  Iriends  began  to  dwindle  into 
simple  approbation.  Approbation  soon  took 
the  more  friendly  form  of  advice  ;  and  advios^- 
whenrejected,  produced  their  r^roaches^  He 
now  therefpre  found  that  sndi  friends  as- 
benefits  had  gathered  round  him  were  little 
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otiinftbley  —  lie  now  fonnd  that  a  man's 
own  heart  mnst  be  ever  given  to  gain  that 
of  another.  I  now  foond,  that  —  that  — 
I  forgot  vhat  I  was  going  to  observe :  in 
short,  sir,  he  resolved  to  respect  himself 
and  liud  down  a  plan  of  restoring  his  fall- 
ing fettone.  For  this  purpose,  in  his  own 
wbmwicai  manner,  he  travelled  through 
£aiope  on  foot,  and  now,  though  he  has 
scarce  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  his  cir- 
enxDStuiees  are  more  affluent  than  ever. 
At  present  his  bounties  are  more  rational 
ind  moderate  than  before ;  bat  he  still 
preserves  the  character  of  a  humorist, 
and  finds  most  pleasure  in  eccentric  vir- 
tues." 

My  attention  was  so  taken  up  by  Mr.  Bur- 
diell'a  account,  that  I  scarce  looked  forward 
tt  we  went  along,  till  we  were  alarmed  by 
the  cries  of  mj  family ;  when,  turning,  I 
perceived  my  youngest  daughter  in  the 
midst  of  a  rapid  stream,  thrown  from  her 
horse,  and  struggling  with  the  torrent.  She 
had  sunk  twice,  nor  was  it  in  my  power  to 
disengage  myself  in  time  to  bring  her  rdlief. 
My  sensations  were  even  too  violent  to  per- 
imt  my  attempting  her  rescue :  she  must 
have  certainly  perished  had  not  my  com- 
panion, perceiving  her  danger,  instantly 
planged  in  to  hier  relief,  and  with  some 
difficulty  brought  her  in  safety  to  the 
opposite  shore.  By  taking  the  current  a 
little  farther  up,  the  rest  of  the  family  got 
ssfely  over ;  where  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  joining  our  acknowledgments  to  hers. 
Her  gratitude  may  be  more  readily  imagined 
than  described  :  she  thanked  her  deliverer 
more  with  looks  than  words,  and  continued 
to  lean  upon  his  arm,  as  if  stiU  willing  to 
leedve  assistance.  My  wife  also  hoped  one 
^  to  have  the  pleasure  of  returning  his 
Idndnees  at  her  own  house.  Thus,  after  we 
were  refreshed  at  the  next  inn,  and  had  dined 
together,  as  Mr.  Burehell  was  going  to  a  dif- 
ferent port  of  the  countiy,  he  took  leave  ;  and 
^w  pursued  oar  journey,  my  wife  observing, 
M  we  went,  that  she  liked  him  extremely, 
and  protesting  tiiat,  if  he  had  birth  and  for- 
tune to  entitle  him  to  match  into  such  a 
fuoSly  as  ouis,  she  knew  no  man  she  would 
Booner  fix  upon.  I  could  not  but  smile  to 
hear  her  talk  in  this  lofty  strain  ;  one  almost 
•t  the  verge  of  b^gazy  thus  to  assume  lan- 
^    goflge  of  tihe  most  insulting  affluence  might 


excite  the  ridicule  of  ill-nature  ;  but  I  was 
never  much  displeased  with  those  harmless 
delusions  that  tend  to  make  us  more  happy. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

A  PBOOF  THAT  XVBN  THE  HUMBLEST  FOR- 
TUNE MAY  OBANT  HAPPINESS,  WHICH  DE- 
FENDS NOT  ON  OIRGUMSTANOES,  BUT  CON- 
STITUTION. 

The  place  of  our  retreat  was  in  a  little 
neighborhood  consisting  of  fanners,  who 
tilled  their  own  grounds,  and  were  equal 
strangers  to  opulence  and  poverty.  As  they 
had  almost  all  the  convenienoto  of  life  with- 
in themselves,  they  seldom  visited  towns  or 
cities  in  search  of  superfluities.  Bemote 
from  the  polite,  they  still  retained  the  prime- 
val simplicity  of  manners ;  and  frugal  by 
habit,  they  scarce  knew  that  temperance  was 
a  virtue.  They  wrought  with  cheerfulness 
on  days  of  labor,  but  observed  festivals  as  in- 
tervals of  idleness  and  pleasure.  They  kept 
up  the  Christmas  carol,  sent  true-love  knots 
Valentine  morning,  ate  pancakes  on  Shrove- 
tide, showed  their  wit  on  the  first  of  April, 
and  religiously  cracked  nuts  on  Michaelmas 
eve.  Being  apprised  of  our  approach,  the 
whole  neighborhood  came  out  to  meet  their 
minister,  dressed  in  their  fine  clothes,  and 
preceded  by  a  pipe  and  tabor.  A  feast  also 
was  provided  for  our  reception,  at  which  we 
sat  cheerfully  down  ;  and  what  the  conversa- 
tion wanted  in  wit  was  made  up  in  laughter. 

Our  little  habitation  was  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  sloping  hill,  sheltered  with  a  beau- 
tiful underwood  behind,  and  a  prattling  river 
before  ;  on  one  side  a  meadow,  on  the  other  a 
green.  My  fSeum  consisted  of  about  twenty 
acres  of  excellent  land,  having  given  a  hun- 
dred pounds  for  my  predecessor's  good-wilL 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  neatness  of  my  little 
enclosures,  the  elms  and  hedgerows  appearing 
with  inexpressible  beauty.  My  house  con- 
sisted of  but  one  story,  and  was  covered  with 
thatch,  which  gave  it  an  air  of  great  snug- 
ness  ;  the  walls  on  the  inside  were  nicely 
whitewashed,  and  my  daughters  undertook  to 
adorn  them  with  pictures  of  their  own  de- 
signing. Though  the  same  room  served  us 
for  parlor  and  kitchen,  that  only  made  it  the 
warmer.   Besides,  as  it  was  kept  with  the  ut- 
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most  neatness,  the  dishes,  plates,  and  coppers 
being  well  scoured,  and  all  disposed  in  bright 
rows  on  the  shelves,  the  eye  was  agreeably 
relieved,  and  did  not  want  rich  furniture. 
There  were  three  otiier  apartments,  —  one  for 
my  wife  and  me,  another  for  our  two  daugh- 
ters within  our  own,  and  the  third  with  two 
beds,  for  the  rest  of  the  children. 

The  little  republic  to  which  I  gave  laws 
was  regulated  in  the  following  manner  :  by 
sunrise  we  all  assembled  in  our  common 
apartment,  the  fire  being  previously  kindled 
by  the  servants  After  we  had  saluted  each 
other  with  proper  ceremony,  for  I  alwa3rB 
thought  fit  to  keep  up  some  mechanical  forms 
of  good-breeding,  without  which  freedom 
ever  destroys  friendship,  we  all  bent  in  grat- 
itude to  that  fieing  who  gave  us  another  day. 
This  duty  being  performed,  my  son  and  I 
went  to  pursue  our  usual  industry  abroad, 
while  my  wife  and  my  daughters  employed 
themselves  in  providing  breakfast,  which  was 
alwajrs  ready  at  a  certain  tim&  I  allowed 
half  an  hour  for  this  meal,  and  an  hour  for 
dinner  ;  which  time  was  taken  up  in  inno- 
cent mirth  between  my  wife  and  daughters, 
and  in  philosophical  arguments  between  my 
son  and  ma 

As  we  rose  with  the  sun,  so  we  never  pur* 
sued  our  labor  after  it  was  gone  down,  but 
returned  home  to  the  expecting  family ; 
where  smiling  looks,  a  neat  hearth  and  pleas- 
ant fire,  were  prepared  for  our  reception. 
Nor  were  we  wiUiout  guests.  Sometimes 
Farmer  Flamborough,  our  talkative  neighbor, 
and  often  the  blind  piper,  would  pay  us  a 
visit,  and  taste  our  gooseberty  wine,  for  the 
making  of  which  we  had  lost  neither  the  re- 
ceipt nor  the  reputation.  These  harmless 
people  had  several  ways  of  being  good 
company;  for,  while  one  played,  the  other 
would  sing  some  soothing  ballad,  Johnny 
Armstrong's  last  Qood-Night,  or  the  cruelty 
of  Barbara  Allen.  The  night  was  concluded 
in  the  manner  we  began  the  morning,  my 
youngest  boys  being  appointed  to  read  the 
lessons  of  the  day ;  and  he  that  read  loudest, 
distinctest,  and  best  was  to  have  a  halfpenny 
on  Sunday  to  put  idto  the  poor's  box. 

When  Sunday  came,  it  was  indeed  a  day 
of  finery,  which  all  my  sumptuary  edicts 
could  not  restrain.  How  well  soever  I  fan- 
cied my  lectures  against  pride  had  conquered 
the  vanity  of  my  daughters,  yet  I  still  found 


them  secretly  attached  to  all  their  fonner 
finery  ;  they  still  loved  laces,  ribands,  bn^es, 
and  catgut.  My  wife  herself  retained  a  pas- 
sion for  her  crimson  paduasoy,  because  I  for- 
merly happened  to  say  it  became  her. 

The  first  Sunday,  in  particular,  their  be- 
havior served  to  mortify  me.  Ihaddesirsd 
my  girls  the  preceding  night  to  be  dressed 
early  the  next  day  ;  for  I  iways  loved  to  be 
at  church  a  good  while  before  the  rest  of  the 
congregation.  They  punctually  obeyed  my 
directions  ;  but  when  we  were  to  aswmUein 
the  morning  at  breakfast^  down  caaoe  my 
wife  and  daughters,  dressed  out  in  aU  their 
former  splendor,  their  hair  plastered  up  with 
pomatum,  their  faces  patched  to  taste,  their 
trains  bundled  up  into  a  heap  behind,  and 
rustling  at  every  motion.  I  could  not  help 
smiling  at  their  vanity,  particularly  that  of 
my  wife,  from  whom  I  expected  morodiscre^ 
tion.  In  this  exig^ioe,  therefore,  my  aefy 
resource  was  to  order  my  son,  with  an  im- 
portant air,  to  call  our  coach.  The  girls  weee 
amazed  at  the  command ;  but  I  repeated  ife 
with  more  solemnity  than  before.  ^  Surcij, 
my  dear,  you  jest,"  cried  my  wife,  '^we  can 
walk  it  perfectly  well ;  we  want  no  eoaeh  Is 
carry  us  now."  —  "You  mistake,  diild,"  re- 
turned I,  "we  do  want  a  coach  ;  forifwewalk 
to  church  in  this  trim,  the  veiy  childrenin  the 
parish  will  hoot  after  us." — "  Indeed^"  replied 
my  wife,  "  I  always  imagined  that  my  Cfaduies 
was  fond  of  seeing  his  children  neat  and  hand* 
some  about  him."  —  "  You  may  be  aa  neat  as 
you  please,"  intenrupted  I,  "  and  I  shall  1ot« 
you  the  better  for  it ;  but  all  this  is  not  neat- 
ness, but  Mppery.  These  ruffiings  and  piaJc- 
ings  and  patchings  wiU  only  make  as  haftad 
by  all  the  wives  of  our  neighbors.  Ko,  my 
children,"  c<mtinned  I,  more  gncvdy,  "thoaa 
gowns  may  be  altered  into  something  of  a 
plainer  cut ;  for  finery  is  veiy  unbecoming  ia 
us  who  want  the  means  of  decency.  I  du  not 
know  whether  such  flouncing  and  shxaddi^g 
is  becoming  even  in  the  rich,  if  we  wmaider, 
upon  a  moderate  calculation,  that  the  aafcedi^ 
ness  of  the  indigent  world  may  be  dothod 
fcom  the  trimmings  of  the  vain." 

This  remonstrance  had  the  prefer  eflbct. 
They  went  with  great  composure,  that  T«y 
instant,  to  change  their  dress  ;  and  the  nexk 
day  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  my 
daughters,  at  their  own  request,  employed  iik 
cutting  up  their  trains  into  Sunday 
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oette  ibr  Dick  and  Bill,  the  two  little  ones ; 
and,  what  vras  still  more  satisfactoty,  the 
gowns  seemed  inproTed  by  this  ctirtailing. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1  NEW  AND  GREAT  AOQUAIKTANOB  INTRO- 
DUCED.—  WHAT  WE  PLACE  MOBT  HOPE 
UPON  GENERALLY  PROVES  HOST  FATAL. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  house,  my 
pndeeessor  had  made  a  seat,  oyenhadowed 
hj  a  hedge  of  hawthorn  and  honeysuckle. 
Here,  when  the  weather  was  fine  and  our 
labor  soon  finished;  we  usually  sat  together, 
to  enjoy  an  extensive  landscape,  in  the  calm 
of  the  evening.  Here  too  we  drank  tea,, 
which  now  was  become  an  occasional  ban* 
qnet ;  and  as  we  had  it  but  seldom,  it  dif> 
fttnd  a  new  joy,  the  preparation  for  it  being 
made  with  no  small  share  of  bustle  and 
esremony.  On  these  occasions,  our  two 
htde  ones  always  read  for  us,  and  they  were 
regnkiiy  served  after  we  had  done.  Some- 
times, to  give  a  variety  to  our  amusements, 
the  giris  sung  to  the  guitar ;  and  while  they 
thus  formed  a  little  concert,  my  wife  and  I 
would  stroll  down  the  sloping  field,  that  was 
enbellished  with  bluebells  and  centaury, 
talk  of  our  children  with  rapture,  and  enjoy 
the  breeae  that  wafted  both  health  and  har- 
»my. 

—  In  this  manner  we  b^an  to  find  that 
every  situation  in  life  may  bring  its  own 
peenlisr  pleasures  ;  every  morning  waked  us 
to  a  repetition  of  toil ;  but  the  evening  re* 
paid  it  with  vacant  hilarity. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  autumn,  on 
a  hofiday,  for  I  kept  such  as  intervals  of  re- 
laxation from  labor,  that  I  had  drawn  out  my 
fiuuily  to  oar  usmal  place  of  amusement,  and 
our  young  musicians  began  their  usual  con- 
eeri  As  we  were  thus  engaged,  we  saw  a 
stag  bound  nimbly  by,  within  about  twenty 
psees  of  where  we  were  sitting,  and,  by  its 
psnting,  it  seemed  pressed  by  the  hunters. 
We  had  not  much  time  to  reflect  upon  the 
poor  ammaPs  distress,  when  we  perceived 
the  dogs  and  horsemen  come  sweeping  along 
tt  some  distance  behind,  and  making  the 
very  path  it  had  taken.  I  was  instantly  for 
I  Ntaming  in  with  my  fiEimily ;  but  either 
^    etriosity  or  surprise,  or  some  more  hidden 
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motive,  held  my  wife  and  daughters  to  their 
seats.  The  huntsman  who  rode  foremost 
passed  us  with  great  swiftness,  followed  by 
four  or  five  persons  more,  who  seemed  in 
equal  haste.  At  last,  a  young  gentleman  of 
a  more  genteel  appearance  than  the  rest 
'came  forward,  and  for  a  while  regarditig  us, 
instead  of  pursuing  the  chase,  stopped  short, 
and  giving  his  horse  to  a  servant  who  at- 
tended, approached  us  with  a  careless,  superior 
air.  He  seemed  to  want  no  introduction,  but 
was  going  to  salute  my  daughters  as  one 
certain  of  a  kind  reception ;  but  they  had 
early  learned  the  lesson  of  looking  presump- 
tion out  of  countenance.  Upon  which  he 
let  us  know  that  his  name  was  Thonihill, 
and  that  he  was  the  owner  of  the  estate 
that  lay  for  some  extent  round  us.  He 
again,  therefore,  offeied  to  salute  the  female 
part  of  the  family  ;  and  such  was  the  power 
of  fortune  and  fine  clothes,  that  he  found  no 
second  repulse.  As  his  address,  though  con- 
fident, was  easy,  we  soon  became  more  fa- 
miliar ;  and  perceiving  musical  instruments 
lying  near,  he  begged  to  be  favored  with  a 
song.  As  I  did  not  approve  of  such  dispro- 
portioned  acquaintance,  I  winked  upon  my 
daughters,  in  order  to  prevent  their  com- 
pliance ;  but  my  hint  was  counteracted  by 
one  from  their  mother,  so  that  with  a  cheer- 
ful air  they  gave  us  a  favorite  song  of  Dry- 
den's.  Mr.  Thomhill  seemed  highly  delight- 
ed with  their  performance  and  choice,  and 
then  took  up  the  guitar  himself.  He  played 
but  very  indifferently ;  however,  my  eldest 
daughter  repaid  his  former  applause  with 
interest,  and  assured  him  that  his  tones  were 
louder  than  even  those  of  her  master.  At 
this  compliment  he  bowed,  which  she  re- 
turned with  a  courtesy.  He  praised  her 
taste,  and  she  commended  his  understanding : 
an  age  could  not  have  made  them  better 
acquainted.  While  the  fond  mother,  too, 
equally  happy,  insisted  upon  her  landlord's 
stepping  in,  and  tasting  a  glass  of  her  goose- 
beny.  The  whole  family  seemed  earnest  to 
please  him  :  my  girls  attempted  to  entertain 
him  with  topics  they  thought  most  modem ; 
while  Moses,  on  the  contrary,  gave  him  a 
question  or  two  from  the  ancients,  for  which 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  laughed  at ; 
my  little  ones  were  no  less  busy,  and  fondly 
stuck  close  to  the  stranger.  All  my  en- 
deavors could  scarce  keep  their  dirty  fingers 
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from  handling  and  tamishing  the  lace  on  his 
clothes,  and  lifting  up  the  flaps  of  his  pocket- 
holes,  to  see  what  was  there.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  evening  he  took  leave;  but  not 
tOl  he  had  requested  permission  to  renew  his 
visit,  which,  as  he  was  our  landlord,  we  most 
readily  agreed  ta 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  my  wife  called  a 
council  on  the  conduct  of  the  day.  She  was 
of  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  most  fortunate 
hit ;  for  she  had  known  even  stranger  things 
than  that  brought  to  bear.  She  hoped  again 
to  see  the  day  in  which  we  might  hold  up 
our  heads  with  the  best  of  them,  and  con- 
cluded she  protested  she  could  see  no  reason 
why  the  two  Miss  Wrinklers  should  many 
great  fortunes,  and  her  children  get  none. 
As  this  last  aigument  was  directed  to  me,  I 
protested  I  could  see  no  reason  for  it  neither, 
nor  why  Mr.  Simpkins  got  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  prize  in  the  lottery,  and  we  sat  down 
with  a  blank.  ^'  I  protest,  Charles,"  cried 
my  wife,  "  this  is  the  way  you  always  damp 
my  girls  and  me  when  we  are  in  spirits. 
Tell  me.  Soph,  my  dear,  what  do  you  think 
of  our  new  visitor)  Don't  you  think  he 
seemed  to  be  good-natured  ? "  —  '^  Immensely 
so,  indeed,  mamma,"  replied  she ;  ^*  I  think 
he  has  a  great  deal  to  say  upon  everything, 
and  is  never  at  a  loss ;  and  the  more  trifling 
the  subject  the  more  he  has  to  say ;  and, 
what  is  more,  I  protest  he  is  very  handsome." 
—  "Yes,"  cried  Olivia,  "he  is  well  enough 
for  a  man ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  don't  much 
like  him,  he  is  so  extremely  impudent  and 
familiar ;  but  on  the  guitar  he  is  shocking." 
These  two  last  speeches  I  interpreted  by  con- 
traries. I  found  by  this  that  Sophia  inter- 
nally despised  as  much  as  Olivia  secretly 
admired  him.  "Whatever  may  be  your 
opinions  of  him,  my  children,"  cried  I,  "to 
confess  a  truth,  he  has  not  prepossessed  me  in 
his  favor.  Disproportioned  friendships  ever 
terminate  in  disgust ;  and  I  thought,  notwith- 
standing all  his  ease,  that  he  seemed  perfectly 
sensible  of  the  distance  between  us.  Let  us 
keep  to  companions  of  our  own  rank.  There 
is  no  character  more  contemptible  than  a  man 
that  is  a  fortune-hunter ;  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  fortune-hunting  women  should 
not  be  contemptible  too.  Thus,  at  best,  we 
shall  be  contemptible  if  his  views  are  honor- 
able ;  but  if  they  be  otherwise !  I  should 
shudder  but  to  think  of  that !    It  is  true 


I  have  no  apprehensions  from  the  cos- 
duct  of  my  children,  but  I  think  these  are 
some  from  his  character."  I  would  have  pio- 
ceeded,  but  for  the  interruption  of  a  setvant 
from  the  squire,  who,  with  his  oomplimeDti, 
sent  us  a  side  of  venison  and  a  promise  to 
dine  with  us  some  days  after.  This  well- 
timed  present  pleaded  more  powofuUy  in 
his  favor  than  anything  I  had  to  say  could 
obviate.  I  therefore  continued  silent,  satii- 
fied  with  just  having  pointed  out  danger,  and 
leaving  it  to  their  own  discretioin  to  avoid  if. 
That  virtue  which  requires  to  be  ever  guard- 
ed is  scarcely  worth  the  sentineL 


CHAPTER  VL 

THB  HAPPIKBBS  OF  A  COXnTTBT  nREBIDK 

Ab  we  carried  on  the  fonner  dispute  with 
some  degree  of  warmth,  in  order  to  acoGia- 
modate  matters  it  was  universally  agreed 
that  we  should  have  a  part  of  the  venison 
for  supper,  and  the  girls  undertook  the  talk 
with  alacrity.  "  I  am  sorry,"  cried  I,  "  that 
we  have  no  neighbor  or  stranger  to  take  part 
in  this  good  cheer.  Feasts  of  this  kind  ac- 
quire a  double  relish  .from  hospitality.^-^ 
"  Bless  me  ! "  cried  my  wife, "  hoe  comes  our 
good  friend,  Mr.  Burchell,  that  saved  our  So- 
phia, and  that  run  you  down  £urly  in  the  ar- 
gument." — "  Confute  me  in  argumoit,  child  l" 
cried  I,  "  you  mistake  there,  my  dear.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  but  few  that  can  do  that.  I 
never  dispute  your  abilities  at  making  a 
goose-pie,  and  I  beg  you  11  leave  aigament 
to  me."  As  I  spoke,  poor  Mr.  Burchell  en- 
tered the  house,  and  was  welcomed  by  the 
family,  who  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand, 
while  little  Dick  officiously  reached  him  a 
chair. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  poor  man's  friend- 
ship for  two  reasons  :  because  I  knew  that  he 
wanted  mine,  and  I  knew  liim  to  be  friendly 
as  far  as  he  was  able.  He  was  known  in  our 
neighborhood  by  the  character  of  the  poor 
gentleman  that  would  do  no  good  when  he 
was  young,  though  he  was  not  yet  thirty. 
He  would  at  intervals  talk  with  great  good 
sense ;  but  in  general  he  was  fondest  of  the 
company  of  children,  whom  he  used  to  call 
harmless  little  men.  He  was  famous,  I  found, 
for  singing  them  ballads  and  telling  them 
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.itories,  and  eeldom  went  out  without  some- 
thing in  his  pockets  for  them, — a  piece  of 
gingerbread  or  a  halfpenny  whistle.  He  gen- 
erally came  for  a  few  days  into  our  neighbor- 
hood once  a  year,  and  lived  upon  the  neigh- 
bon^  hospitality.  He  sat  down  to  supper 
among  us,  and  my  wife  was  not  sparing  of 
her  gooeebeny  wine.  The  tale  went  round. 
He  sung  us  old  songs,  and  gave  the  children 
the  stoiy  of  the  Buck  of  Beverland,  with  the 
History  of  Patient  Qrizzel,  the  Adventures 
of  Cafiskin,  and  then  Fair  Rosamond's  Bower. 
Our  cock,  which  always  crew  at  eleven,  now 
told  UB  it  was  time  for  repose ;  but  an  un- 
foreseen difficulty  started  about  lodging  the 
stranger.  All  our  beds  were  already  taken 
up,  and  it  was  too  late  to  send  him  to  the 
next  ale-hous&  In  this  dilemma,  little  Dick 
offered  him  his  part  of  the  bed,  if  his  brother 
Moses  would  let  him  lie  with  him.  **  And 
I,''  died  BiU,  *"  will  give  Mr.  BurcheU  my 
part,  if  my  aiflters  will  take  me  to  theirs."  — 
''Well  done,  my  good  children,"  cried  I, 
^  hospitality  is  one  of  the  first  Christian  du- 
ties. The  beast  retires  to  his  shelter,  and 
the  bird  flies  to  his  nest ;  but  helpless  man 
can  only  find  refuge  from  his  fellow-creature. 
The  greatest  stranger  in  this  world  was  he 
that  came  to  save  it.  He  never  had  a  house, 
as  if  willing  to  see  what  hospitality  was  left 
lemaining  among  ua.  Delxnah,  my  dear," 
cried  I,  to  my  wife,  *'  give  those  boys  a  lump 
of  flugar  each ;  and  let  Dick's  be  the  largest, 
beeauise  he  spoke  first" 

In  the  morning,  early,  I  called  out  my 
wiiole  family  to  help  at  saving  an  after- 
growth of  hay ;  and,  our  guest  offering  his 
assistance,  he  was  accepted  among  the  num- 
ber. Our  labors  went  on  lightly ;  we  turned 
the  swath  to  the  wind.  I  went  foremost, 
and  the  rest  followed  in  due  succession.  1 
could  not  avoid,  however,  observing  the  as- 
aidaity  of  Mr.  Burchell  in  assisting  my  daugh- 
ter Sophia  in  her  part  of  the  task.  When  he 
had  finished  his  own  he  would  join  in  hers, 
and  enter  into  a  close  conversation ;  but  I 
had  too  good  aa  opinion  of  Sophia's  under- 
ftandtng,  and  was  too  well  convinced  of  her 
ambition,  to  be  under  any  uneasiness  from  a 
man,  of  broken  fortune.  When  we  were  fin- 
ahed  for  the  day,  Mr.  Burchell  was  invited, 
aa  on  the  night  before ;  but  he  refused,  as 
he  wes  to  lie  that  night  at  a  neighbor's,  to 
sr&Dse  child  he  was  carrying  a  whi^e.  When 
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gone,  our  conversation  at  supper  turned  upon 
our  late  unfortunate  guest  "  What  a  strong 
instance,"  said  I,  ''is  that  poor  man  of  the 
miseries  attending  a  youth  of  levity  and  ex- 
travagance !  He  by  no  means  wants  sense, 
which  only  serves  to  aggravate  his  former 
folly.  Poor,  forlorn  creature !  Where  are 
now  the  revellers,  the  flatterers,  that  he 
could  once  inspire  and  command?  Gone, 
perhaps,  to  attend  the  bagnio  pander,  grown 
rich  by  his  extravagance.  They  once  praised 
him,  and  now  they  applaud  the  pander. 
Their  former  raptures  at  his  wit  are  now 
converted  into  sarcasms  at  his  foUy.  He  is 
poor,  and  perhaps  deserves  poverty ;  for  he 
has  neither  the  ambition  to  be  independent 
nor  the  skill  to  be  useful"  Prompted,  per- 
haps, by  some  secret  reasons,  1  delivered  this 
observation  with  too  much  acrimony,  which 
my  Sophia  gently  reproved.  "Whatsoever 
his  former  conduct  may  have  been,  papa,  his 
circumstances  should  exempt  him  from  cen- 
sure now.  His  present  indigence  is  a  suffi- 
cient punishment  for  former  folly ;  and  I 
have  heard  my  papa  himself  say  that  we 
should  never  strike  one  unnecessary  blow  at 
a  victim  over  whom  Providence  holds  the 
scourge  of  its  resentment" — "  You  are  right, 
Sophy,"  cried  my  son  Moses,  "and  one  of  the 
ancients  finely  represents  so  malicious  a  con- 
duct by  the  attempts  of  a  rustic  to  flay  Mar- 
syas,  whoee  skin,  the  £ftble  tells  us,  had  been 
wholly  stripped  off  by  another;  besides,  I 
don't  know  if  this  poor  man's  situation  be  so 
bad  as  my  father  would  represent  it  We 
are  not  to  judge  of  the  feelings  of  others  by 
what  we  might  feel  if  in  their  place.  How- 
ever dark  the  habitation  of  the  mole  to  our 
eyes,  yet  the  animal  itself  finds  the  apart- 
ment sufficiently  lightsome.  And,  to  confess 
a  truth,  this  man's  mind  seems  fitted  to  his 
station^  for  I  never  heard  any  one  more 
sprightly  than  he  was  to-day  when  he  con- 
versed with  you."  This  was  said  without 
the  least  design  ;  however,  it  excited  a  blush, 
which  she  strove  to  cover  by  an  affected 
laugh,  assuring  him  that  she  scarcely  took 
any  notice  of  what  he  said  to  her,  biit  that 
she  believed  he  might  once  have  been  a  very 
fine  gentleman.  The  readiness  with  which 
she  undertook  to  vindicate  herself,  and  her 
blushing,  were  symptoms  I  did  not  inter- 
nally approve;  but  I  repressed  my  suspi- 
cions. 
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As  we  expected  om  landlord  the  next  day, 
my  wife  went  to  make  the  veniBon  pasty ; 
Moeefl  sat  reading,  while  I  taught  the  little 
ones.  My  daughters  seemed  equally  busy 
with  the  rest ;  and  I  observed  them  for  a 
good  while  cooking  something  oyer  the  fire. 
I  at  first  supposed  tbey  were  assisting  their 
mother;  but  little  Dick  informed  me,  in  a 
whisper,  that  they  were  making  a  wash  for 
the  face.  Washes  of  all  kinds  I  had  a  nat- 
ural antipathy  to ;  for  I  knew  that,  instead 
of  mending  the  complexion,  they  spoiled  it 
I  therefore  approached  my  chair,  by  sly  de- 
grees, to  the  fire,  and  grasping  the  poker,  as 
if  it  wanted  mending,  seemingly  by  accident 
overturned  the  whole  composition,  and  it  was 
too  late  to  begin  another. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  TOWN  WIT  DESCRIBED.  —  THE  DULLEST 
FELLOWS  HAT  LEARN  TO  BE  COMICAL 
FOR  A  NIGHT  OR  TWO. 

When  the  monung  arrived  on  which  we 
were  to  entertain  our  young  landlord,  it  may 
be  easily  supposed  what  provisions  were  ex- 
hausted to  make  an  appearance.  It  may  be 
also  conjectured  that  my  wife  and  daughters 
expanded  their  gayest  plumage  on  this  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Thomhill  came  with  a  couple  of 
friends,  his  chaplain  and  feeder.  The  ser- 
vants, who  were  nmnerous,  he  politely  or- 
dered to  the  next  alehouse  ;  but  my  wife,  in 
the  triumph  of  her  heart,  insisted  on  enter- 
taining them  all ;  for  which,  by  the  by,  our 
family  was  pinched  for  three  weeks  after. 
As  Mr.  Burchell  had  hinted  to  us  the  day 
before  that  he  was  making  some  proposals 
of  marriage  to  Miss  Wilmot,  my  son  Geoige's 
former  mistress,  this  a  good  deal  damped  the 
heartiness  of  his  reception  ;  but  accident,  in 
some  measure,  relieved  our  embarrassment ; 
for  one  of  the  company  happening  to  mention 
her  name,  Mr.  Thomhill  observed,  with  an 
oath,  that  he  never  knew  anything  more  ab- 
surd than  calling  such  a  fright  a  beauty. 
"  For,  strike  me  ugly,*'  continued  he,  "  if  I 
should  not  find  as  much  pleasure  in  choosing 
my  mistress  by  the  information  of  a  lamp 
under  the  clock  of  St  DnnstanV  At  thiis 
he  laughed,  and  so  did  we  :  the  jests  of  the 
rich  are  ever  successful    OHvia,  too,  could 


not  avoid  whispering,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard,  that  he  had  an  infinite  fund  of  hu- 
mor. 

After  dinner,  I  began  with  my  usual  toas^ 
the  church  ;  for  this,  I  was  thioiked  by  the 
chaplain,  as  he  said  the  church  was  the  only 
mistress  of  his  afieotions.    '^Come,  tdl  us 
honestly,  Frank,^  said  the  squire,  with  his 
usual  archness,  ''suppose  the  church,  your 
present  mistress,  dressed  in  lawn  sleeves,  on 
one  hand,  and  Miss  Sophia,  with  no  lawn 
about  her,  on  the  other,  which  would  you  be 
for?**— "For  both,  to  be  sure,"  cried  the 
chaplain.     ''  Kight,  Frank,"  cried  the  squire ; 
"  for  may  this  glass  suffocate  me,  but  a  fine 
girl  is  worth  all  the  priestcraft  in  the  op- 
tion ;•  for  what  are  tithes  and  tricks  but  an 
imposition,  all  a  confounded  imposture  7  and 
I  can  prove  it"  —  "I  wish  yon  would," cried 
my  son  Moses ;  ''  and  I  think,"  continued 
he, ''  that  I  should  be  able  to  answer  yon." 
—  **  Very  well,   sir,"  cried  the  squire,  who 
immediately  smoked  him,  and  winked  on  the 
rest  of  the  company,  to  prepare  us  for  the 
sport ;   '*  if  you  are  for  a   cool   aigument 
upon  that  subject,  I  am  ready  to  accept  the 
challenge.     And  first,  whether  are  you  for 
managing  it  analogically  or  dialogically  7 " — 
''I  am  for  managing  it  rationally,'  cried  Mosea, 
quite  happy  at  being  permitted  to  dispute.  — 
'*  Good,  again, "  cried  the  squire  ; ''  and,  first- 
ly, of  the  first    I  hope  you  11  not  deny  that 
whatever  is,  is ;  for  if  you  don't  grant  me 
that,  I  can  go  no  further."  — **  Why,"  retunied 
Moses,  ^  I  think  I  may  grant  that,  and  make 
the  best  of  it"  -—  '^  I  hope,  too,"  returned  the 
other, ''  you  will  grant  that  a  part  is  less  than 
the  whole,"— "  I  grant  that,  too,"  cried  Mo- 
ses;  " it  is  but  just  and  reasonable."  —  "I 
hope,"  cried  the  squire, ''  you  will  not  deny 
that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  one&"  —  "  Nothing  can  be  plainer," 
returned  the  other,  and  looked  ronnd  him 
with  his  usual  importance.  —  "Very veil," 
cried  the  squire,  speaking  very  quick;  ^  the 
premises  being  thus  settled,  I  proceed  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  concatenation  of  self-existences, 
proceedirg  in  a  reciprocal  duplicate  ratio, 
naturally  produce  a  problematical  dialogism, 
which  in  some  measure  proves  that  te  ca- 
sence  of  spirituality  may  be  referred  to  the 
second  ptedicable." — *'  Hold,  hold,"  cried  the 
other,  **  I  deny  that    Do  you  think  I  ean 
thus  tamely  submit  to  such  heterodox  doc- 
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trinesr^^Whatl**  replied  the  squire,  as 
if  in  a  passion,  ''not  sobmit !  Answer  me 
one  plain  question.  Do  you  think  Aristotle 
right,  when  he  says  that  relatives  are  re- 
kted  7"  — "  Undoubtedly/'  replied  the  other. 
—  **  If  so,  then,"  cried  the  squire,  "  answer 
me  directly  to  what  I  propose  :  Whether  do 
you  judge  the  analytical  investigation  of  the 
first  part  of  my  enthymem  deficient  secundum 
quoad,  or  quoad  minus  ?  and  give  me  your 
reasons,  I  say,  directly."  —  **  I  protest,"  cried 
Moses,  *'  I  don't  rightiy  comprehend  the  force 
of  your  reasoning ;  but  if  it  be  reduced  to 
one  single  proposition,  I  fimcy  it  may  then 


was  right ;  for  who  knows  how  tfaii  m^ 
end?"  — "Ay,  who  knows  that  indeed t' 
answered  I,  with  a  gproan  ;  "for  my  part,! 
don't  much  like  it  ;  and  I  could  have  \m 
better  pleased  with  one  that  was  poor  and 
honest  than  this  fine  gentleman  with  JiisJar- 
tune  and  infidelity  ;  fop,  depend  upon  it,  if 
he  be  what  I  suspect  him,  no  fiee-thinke 
shall  ever  have  a  child  of  mine.* 


"Sure,  father,"  cried  Moses,  "you  are  too 

severe  in  this  ;  for  Heaven  will  never  arrajgn 

him  for  what  he  thinks,  but  for  what  he  doe. 

Every  man  has  a  thousand  vicious  thovghta, 

^     .    .  .  ,  which  arise  without  his  power  to  suppien. 

have  an  answer."  —  "0  sir,"  cried  the  squire,   Thinking  freely  of  religion  may  be  in?olim- 

« I  am  your  most  humble  servant ;  I  find  taiy  with  this  gentleman  ;  so  that^  allowii^ 


you  want  me  to  furnish  you  with  argument 
and  intellect  too.  No,  sir ;  there,  I  protest, 
you  are  too  hard  for  me."  This,  effectually 
raised  the  laugh  against  poor  Moses,  who  s^ 
the  only  dismal  figure  in  a  group  of  merry 
faces  ;  nor  did  he  offer  a  single  syUable  more 
during  the  whole  entertainment 

But  though  all  this  gave  me  no  pleasure,  it 
had  a  very  different  effect  upon  Olivia,  who 
mistook  it  for  humor,  though  but  a  mere  act 
of  the  memory.  She  thought  him,  there- 
fore, a  very  fine  gentleman ;  and  such  as 
consider  what  powerful  ingredients  a  good 
figure,  fine  clothes,  and  fortune  are  in  that 
character,  will  easily  forgive  her.  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill,  notwithstanding  his  real  ignorance, 
talked  with  ease,  and  could  expatiate  upon 
the  common  topics  of  conversation  with  flu- 
ency. It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  such 
talents  should  win  the  affections  of  a  girl 
who,  by  education,  was  taught  to  value  an 
appearance  in  herself,  and  consequently  to 
set  a  value  upon  it  in  another. 

Upon  his  departure,  we  again  entered  into 
a  debate  upon  the  merits  of  our  young  land- 
loid.  As  he  directed  his  looks  and  conver- 
sation to  Olivia,  it  was  no  longer  doubted 
but  that  she  was  the  object  that  induced  him 
to  be  our  visitor.  Nor  did  she  seem  to  be 
much  displeased  at  the  innocent  raillery  of 
her  brother  and  sister  upon  this  occasion. 
Even  Deborah  herself  seemed  to  share  the 
glory  of  the  day,  and  exulted  in  her  daugh- 
ter's victory,  as  if  it  were  her  own.  "  And 
now,  my  dear,"  cried  she  to  me,  "  I  '11  fairly 
own  that  it  was  I  that  instructed  my  gurls  to 
encourage  our  landlord's  addresses.  I  had 
alwavB  some  ambition,  and  you  now  see  that  I 
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his  sentiments  to  be  wrong,  yet,  as  he  b 
purely  passive  in  hisrassent,  he  is  no  more  to 
be  blamed  for  his  errors  than  the  governor 
of  a  city  without  walls  for  the  shelter  he  is 
obliged  to  afford  an  invading  enemy.'' 

"  True,  niy  son,"  cried  I,  «  but  if  the  go?- 
emor  invites  the  enemy  there,  he  is  jnstlf 
culpable  ;  and  such  is  always  the  case  with 
those  who  embrace  error.  The  vice  does  not 
lie  in  assenting  to  the  proo&  they  see,  bat  in 
being  blind  to  many  of  the  proofs  that  offer. 
So  that,  though  our  erroneous  opinions  be 
involuntary  when  formed,  yet,  as  we  have 
been  wilfully  corrupt,  or  very  negligent  in 
forming  them,  we  deserve  pnnishmeot  far  oar 
vice  or  contempt  for  our  folly." 

My  wife  now  kept  up  the  crmversation, 
though  not  the  argument  S3^  observed 
that  several  very  prudent  men  of  our  ac- 
quaintance were  free-thinkers,  and  made 
very  good  husbands;  and  she  knew  some 
sensible  girls  that  had  skill  enough  to  make 
converts  of  their  spouses  :  "  and  who  knowa^ 
my  dear,"  continued  she,  "  what  Olivia  may 
be  able  to  do  ?  The  girl  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  upon  every  subject,  and  to  my  knowledge 
ia  very  well  skilled  in  controversy.* 

"  Why,  my  dear,  what  controversy  can  she 
have  read  ? "  cried  I.  ''  It  does  not  occur  to 
me  that  I  ever  put  such  books  into  her 
hands.  You  certainly  overrate  her  merit" — 
"  Indeed,  papa,"  replied  Olivia,  "  she  does 
not ;  I  have  read  a  great  deal  of  controversy. 
I  have  read  the  disputes  between  Thwackum 
and  Square  ;  the  controversy  between  Rob- 
inson Cn)soe  and  Friday,  the  savage  ;  and  I 
am  now  employed  in  reading  the  controversy 
in  Religious  Courtship." — "  Very  well,*  cried 
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I,  "that  '8  a  good  girl ;  I  find  you  are  per- 
feetlj  qualified  for  making  converts,  and  so 
go  help  your  mother  to  make  the  goosebeny- 
pie." 


C9APTER  vni 

AN  AMOUR  WHICH  PROMISES  LITTLE  GOOD 
FORTUNE,  TET  MAY  BE  PRODUCTIVE  OP 
MUCH. 

-*  The  next  morning  we  were  agam  visited 
by  Mr.  Borchell,  though  I  began,  for  certain 
reasons,  to  be  displeased  with  the  frequency 
of  hu  return  ;  but  I  could  not  refuse  him 
Diy  company  and  fireside.  It  is  true,  his  la- 
bor more  than  requited  lus  entertainment ; 
for  he  wrought  among  us  with  vigor,  and, 
either  in  the  meadow  or  at  the  hay-rick,  put 
himself  foremost.  Besides,  he  had  always 
something  amusing  to  say  that  lessened  our 
toil,  and  was  at  once  so  out  of  the  way  and 
yet  80  sensible,  that  I  loved,  laughed  at,  and 
pitied  him.  My  only  dislike  ah)8e  from  an 
attachment  which  he  discovered  to  my 
danghter.  He  would,  in  a  jesting  manner, 
call  her  his  little  mistress  ;  and  when  he 
brought  each  of  the  girls  a  set  of  ribands, 
hers  was  the  finest  I  knew  not  how,  but 
he  every  day  seemed  to  become  more  amiable, 
his  wit  to  improve,  and  his  simplicity  to  as- 
sune  the  superior  airs  of  wisdom. 

Our  family  dined  in  the  field  ;  and  we  sat, 
or  rather  reclined,  round  a  temperate  repast, 
our  cloth  spread  upon  the  hay,  while  Mr. 
BoTchell  gave  cheerhilness  to  the  feast.  To 
"  heighten  our  satisfaction,  two  blackbirds  an- 
swered each  other  from  opposite  hedges,  liie 
famfliar  redbreast  came  and  picked  the 
cnunbs  from  our  hands,  and  every  sound 
seemed  but  the  echo  of  tranquillity.  "  I  never 
sit  thus,"  says  Sophia,  "  but  I  think  of  the 
two  lovers,  so  sweetly  described  by  Mr.  Gay, 
who  were  struck  d«ui  in  each  other^s  arms. 
There  is  something  so  pathetic  in  the  de- 
scription, that  I  have  read  it  a  hundred  times 
with  new  rapture."  —  "  In  my  opinion,"  cried 
my  son,  "  the  finest  strokes  in  that  descrip- 
tion are  much  below  those  in  the  Acis  and 
Galatea  of  Ovid.  The  Roman  poet  under- 
w  stands  the  use  of  wniflrati  better  ;  and  upon 
that  figure,  artfully  managed,  all  strength  in 
^  the  pathetic  depends."  —  "  It  is  remarkable," 
cried  Mr.  BurcheU,  ^  that  both  the  poets  you 


mention  have  equally  contributed  to  intro- 
duce a  false  taste  into  their  respective  coun- 
tries, by  loading  all  their  lines  with  epithets. 
Men  of  little  genius. found  them  most  easily 
imitated  in  their  defects ;  and  English  poetry, 
like  that  in  the  latter  empire  of  Rome,  is 
nothing  at  present  but  a  combination  of 
luxuriant  images,  without  plot  or  connection  ; 
a  string  of  epithets  that  improve  the  sound 
without  carrying  on  the  sense.  But  perhaps, 
madam,  while  I  thus  reprehend  others,  you  '11 
think  it  just  that  I  should  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  retaliate ;  and,  indeed,  I  have 
made  this  remark  only  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  to  the^company  a  bal- 
lad, which,  whatever  be  its  other  ddects,  is, 
I  think,  at  least  free  from  those  I  have  men- 
tioned." 

A  BALLAD. 


It 


Turn,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale, 
And  guide  my  lonely  way 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  Yale 
With  hospitable  ray. 

"  For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread. 
With  fainting  steps  and  slow ; 

Where  wilds  immeasurably  spread 
Seem  lengthening  as  I  go." 


"  Forbear,  my  son,"  the  hermit  cries, 
"To  tempt  the  dangerous  gloom ; 

For  yonder  faithless  phantom  flies 
To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

"  Here  to  the  houseless  child  of  want 

My  door  is  open  still ; 
And  though  my  portion  is  but  scant, 

I  give  it  with  good  will. 

"Then  turn  to-night,  and  freely  share 

Whate'er  my  cell  bestows ; 
My  rushy  couch  and  frugal  fare, 

Hy  blessing  and  repose. 

"  No  flocks  that  range  the  valley  free, 

To  slaughter  I  condemn  ; 
Taught  by  that  Power  that  pities  me, 

I  learn  to  pity  them. 

"  But  fh)m  the  mountain's  grassy  side 

A  guiltless  feast  I  bring, 
A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruits  supplied. 

And  water  from  the  spring. 

"  Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forego ; 

All  earth-bom  cares  are  wrong  : 
Man  wants  but  little  here -below, 

Nor  wants  that  little  long." 
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Soft  as  the  dew  from  heayen  descends 

His  gentle  accents  fell : 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends. 

And  follows  to  the  oelL 

Far  fai  a  wttdemess  obscnre 

The  lonely  mansion  lay ; 
A  refuge  to  the  neighboring  poor. 

And  strangers  led  astray. 

No  stores  beneath  its  hnmble  thatch 

Required  a  master's  care  ; 
The  wicket  opening  with  a  latch. 

Received  the  harmless  pair. 

And  now,  when  busy  crowds  retire 

To  take  their  evening  rest, 
The  hermit  trimmed  his  little  fire. 

And  cheered  his  pensive  gnest : 

And  spread  his  vegetable  store, 
And  gayly  pressed,  and  smiled ; 

And  skilled  in  legendary  lore. 
The  lingering  hours  beguiled. 

Around  in  sympathetic  mirth 

Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries ; 
The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth ; 

The  crackling  fagot  flies. 

Bnt  nothing  conld  a  charm  impart 

To  soothe  the  stranger's  woe  ; 
For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart, 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

His  rising  cares  the  hermit  spied, 

With  answering  care  oppiest : 
**  And  whence,  unhappy  youth,"  he  cried, 

**  The  sorrows  of  thy  breast  ? 

"  From  better  habitations  spumed. 

Reluctant  dost  thou  rove  ? 
Or  grieve  for  friendship  unretumed. 

Or  unregarded  love  ? 

"  Alas  I  the  joys  that  fortune  brings 

Are  trifling,  and  decay ; 
And  those  who  prize  the  paltry  things. 

More  trifling  still  than  they. 

"  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep, 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame. 

But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  I 

''And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound. 

The  modem  fair  one's  jest ; 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 

To  warm  the  turtle's  nest. 

"  For  shame,  fond  youth  t  thy  sorrows  hush, 

And  spum  the  sex,"  he  said  : 
But  while  he  spoke,  a  rising  blush 

His  love-lom  guest  betrayed. 


Surprised  he  sees  new  beauties  rise. 
Swift  mantling  to  the  view, 

Like  colors  o'er  the  morning  skies ; 
As  bright,  as  transient  too. 

The  bashful  look,  the  rising  breast. 

Alternate  spread  alarms ; 
The  lovely  stranger  stands  ocmfest 

A  maid  in  all  her  charafb ! 

And,  "  Ah !  forgive  a  stranger  rude, 
A  wretch  forlorn,**  she  cried ; 

"  Whose  feet  unhallowed  thus  intrude 
Where  heaven  and  you  reside : 

"But  let  a  maid  thy  pity  share, 
Whom  love  has  taught  to  stray ; 

Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  despair 
Companion  of  her  way. 

**  My  father  lived  beside  the  T^e, 

A  wealthy  lord  was  he  ; 
And  all  his  wealth  was  marked  as  mine. 

He  had  bnt  only  me.  ' 

"  To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms. 

Unnumbered  suitors  came ; 
Who  praised  me  for  imputed  chamu. 

And  felt  or  feigned  a  flame. 

"  Each  hour  a  mercenary  crowd 
With  richest  proffers  strove  ; 

Among  the  rest  young  Bdwin  bowed. 
But  never  talked  of  love. 

"  In  humble,  simplest  habit  clad. 
No  wealth  nor  power  had  he ; 

Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had. 
But  these  were  all  to  me. 

"  And  when,  beside  me  in  the  dale. 
He  carolled  lays  of  love,  ' 

His  breath  lent  fragrance  to  the  gale, 
And  music  to  the  grove  ; 

"  The  blossom  opening  to  the  day. 

The  dews  of  heaven  refined, 
Covld  naught  of  purity  display. 

To  emulate  his  mind. 

"  The  dew,  the  blossom  on  the  tree, 
With  charms  inconstant  shine ;  * 

Their  channs  were  his,  but  woe  to  me, 
Their  constancy  was  mine  ! 

"  For  still  I  tried  each  fickle  art, 

Imi>ortunate  and  vain ; 
And  while  his  passion  touched  my  hearty 

I  triumphed  in  his  pain ; 

''  Till,  quite  dejected  with  my  scorn, 

He  left  me  to  my  pride, 
And  sought  a  solitude  foriora. 

In  secret  where  he  died ! 
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Bat  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  fttolt. 
And  well  my  life  shall  pay ; 
I  *11  seek  the  solitude  he  sought, 
And  stretch  me  where  he  lay. 
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And  there  forlorn,  despairing,  hid, 
I  'U  lay  me  down  and  die ; 
T  wss  so  for  me  that  Edwin  did. 
And  so  for  him  will  L" 

"  FoiUd  it,  Heaven  I "  the  hermit  cried, 

And  clasped  her  to  his  breast. 
The  wondering  fair  one  turned  to  chide, 

T  was  Edwin's  self  that  prest ! 

"Tarn,  Angelina,  ever  dear. 

My  charmer,  turn  to  see 
Ihy  own,  thy  loi^-loet  Edwin  here. 

Restored  to  love  and  thee  1 

"  Thna  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  hearty 

And  every  care  resign  : 
And  shall  we  never,  never  part. 

My  life —my  all  that's  mineT 

"  No,  never  from  thb  hour  to  part. 

We  11  live  and  love  so  true : 
The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart 

Shall  break  thy  Edwin^s  too." 

While  this  bcdlad  was  reading,  Sophia 
Memed  to  mix  an  air  of  tenderness  with  her 
approbation.  But  our  tranquillity  was  soon 
disturbed  by  the  report  of  a  gun  just  by  us  ; 
and  immediately  alter  a  man  wai^  seen 
horstang  through  the  hedge,  to  take  up  the 
game  he  had  killed.  This  sportsman  was 
the  squire's  chaplain,  who  had  shot  one  of  the 
blackbirds  that  so  agreeably  entertained  us. 
So  loud  a  report,  and  so  near,  startled  my 
daughters ;  and  I^iould  perceive  that  Sophia, 
in  the  fright,  had  thrown  herself  into  Mr. 
Borchell'a  anas  for  protection.  The  gentle- 
man came  up,  and  asked  pardon  for  having 
disturbed  us,  affirming  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  our  being  so  near.  He  therefore  sat  down 
by  my  youngest  daughter,  and,  sportsman 
like,  offered  her  what  he  had  killed  that 
morning.  She  was  going  to  refuse,  but  a 
private  look  from  her  mother  soon  induced 
her  to  correct  the  mistake  and  accept  his 
present,  though  with  some  reluctance.  My 
wife,  as  usual,  discovered  her  pride  in  a 
whimper ;  observing  that  Sophia  had  made 
a  conquest  of  the  chaplain,  as  well  as  her 
sister  had  of  the  squire.  I  suspected,  how- 
ever, with  more  probability,  that  her  affec- 
tions were  placed  upon  a  different  object 
The  chaplain's  enand  was  to  inform  us  that 


Mr.  Thomhill  had  provided  music  and  re- 
freshments, and  intended  that  night  giving 
the  young  ladies  a  ball  by  moonlight  on  the 
grass-plat  before  our  door.  "  Nor  can  I 
deny,''  continued  he,  ^*  but  I  have  an  interest 
in  being  first  to  deliver  this  message,  as  I 
expect  for  my  reward  to  be  honored  with 
Mias  Sophia's  hand  as  a  partner."  To  this, 
my  girl  replied  that  she  should  have  no 
objection,  if  she  could  do  it  with  honor. 
^  But  here,"  continued  she,  ^  is  a  gentleman," 
looking  at  Mr.  Burchell,  ^  who  has  been  my 
companion  in  the  task  of  the  day,  and  it  is 
fit  he  should  share  in  its  amusements."  Mr. 
Burchell  returned  her  a  compliment  for  her 
intentions,  but  resigned  her  up  to  the  chaplain, 
adding  that  he  was  to  go  that  night  five 
miles,  being  invited  to  a  harvest  supper. 
His  refusal  appeared  to  me  a  little  extraordi- 
nary, nor  could  I  conceive  how  so  sensible  a 
girl  as  my  youngest  could  thus  prefer  a  man 
of  broken  fortunes  to  one  whose  expectations 
were  much  greater.  But  as  men  are  meet 
capable  of  distinguishing  merit  in  women,  so 
the  ladi^  often  form  the  truest  judgment  of 
us.  The  two  sexes  seem  placed  as  spies  upon 
each  other,  and  are  furnished  with  diffezent 
abilities,  adapted  for  mutual  inspection. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TWO  LADIES  OF  GREAT  DI8Tn7CTION  INTRO- 
DUCED.—  SUPERIOR  FINERY  EVER  BEEICS 
TO  CONFER  SUPERIOR  BREEDING. 

Mr.  Burchell  had  scarcely  taken  leave, 
and  Sophia  consented  to  dance  with  the 
chaplain,  when  my  little  ones  came  running 
out  to  tell  us  that  the  squire  was  come  with 
a  crowd  of  company.  Upon  oiur  return,  we 
found  our  landlord  with  a  couple  of  under- 
gentlemen  and  two  young  ladies,  richly 
dressed,  whom  he  introduced  as  women  of 
very  great  distinction  and  fashion  from  town. 
We  happened  not  to  have  chairs  enough  for 
the  whole  company  ;  but  Mr.  Thomhill  im- 
mediately proposed  that  every  gentleman 
should  sit  in  a  lady's  lap.  This  I  positively 
objected  to,  notwithstanding  a  look  of  disap- 
probation from  my  wife.  Moses  was  there- 
fore despatched  to  borrow  a  couple  of  chairs  ; 
and,  as  we  were  in  want  of  ladies  to  make  up 
a  set  of  country-dances,  the  two  gentlemen 
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went  with  him  in  quest  of  a  couple  of  part- 
neis.  Chairs  and  partners  were  soon  pro- 
vided. The  gentlemen  returned  with  my 
neighbor  Flamborough's  rosy  daughters, 
flaunting  with  red  topknots.  But  an  un- 
lucky circumstance  was  not  adverted  to  : 
though  the  Miss  Flamboroughs  were  reck- 
oned the  very  best  dancers  in  the  parish,  and 
understood  the  jig  and  the  roundabout  to 
perfection,  yet  they  were  totally  unacquaint- 
ed with  country-dances.  This  at  first  dis- 
composed us  ;  however,  after  a  little  shoving 
and  dragging,  they  at  last  went  menily  on. 
Our  music  consisted  of  two  fiddles,  with  a 
pipe  and  tabor.  The  moon  shone  bright ; 
Mr.  Thomhill  and  my  eldest  daughter  led 
up  the  ball,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  spec- 
tators ;  for  the  neighbors,  hearing  what  was 
going  forward,  came  flocking  about  us.  My 
girl  moved  with  so  much  grace  and  vivacity 
that  my  wife  could  not  avoid  discovering  the 
pride  of  her  heart  by  assuring  me,  that 
though  the  little  chit  did  it  so  cleverly,  all 
the  steps  were  stolen  from  herself.  The  la- 
dies of  the  town  strove  hard  to  be  equally 
easy,  but  without  success.  They  swam, 
sprawled,  languished,  and  frisked,  but  all 
would  not  do.  The  gazers,  indeed,  owned 
that  it  was  fine  ;  but  Neighbor  Flamborough 
observed  that  Miss  Livy^s  feet  seemed  as  pat 
to  the  music  as  its  echo.  After  the  dance 
had  continued  about  an  hour,  the  two  ladies, 
who  were  apprehensive  of  catching  cold, 
moved  to  break  up  the  ball.  One  of  them, 
I  thought,  expressed  her  sentiments  upon 
this  occasion  in  a  very  coarse  manner,  when 
she  observed,  that,  by  the  living  jingo,  she 
was  all  of  a  muck  of  sioeat  Upon  our  return 
to  the  house,  we  found  a  very  elegant  cold 
supper,  which  Mr.  Thomhill  had  ordered  to 
be  brought  with  him.  The  conversation 
at  this  time  was  more  reserved  than  before. 
The  two  ladies  threw  my  girls  quite  into  the 
shade,  for  they  would  talk  of  nothing  but 
high  life  and  high-lived  company ;  with 
other  fashionable  topics,  such  as  pictures, 
taste,  Shakespeare,  and  the  musical  glasses. 
It  is  true,  they  once  or  twice  mortified  us 
sensibly  by  slipping  out  an  oath  ;  but  that 
appeared  to  me  as  the  surest  s3rmptom  of 
their  distinction  (though  I  am  since  informed 
that  swearing  is  perfectly  unfashionable). 
Their  finery,  however,  threw  a  veil  over  any 
grossness  in  their  conversation.    My  daugh- 


ters seemed  to  regard  their  superior  accom- 
plishments with  envy  ;  and  whatever  ap- 
peared amiss  was  ascribed  to  tiptop  quali^ 
breeding.     But  the  condescension  of  the  la- 
dies was  still  superior  to  their  other  accom- 
plishments.   One  of  them  observed  that,  had 
Miss  Olivia  seen  a  little  more  of  the  world, 
it  would  greatly  improve  her ;  to  which  the 
other  added  that  a  single  winter  in  town 
would  make  her  little  Sophia  quite  another 
thing.     My  wife  warmly  assented  to  both, 
adding  that  there  was  nothing  she  more  ar- 
dently wished  than  to  give  her  girls  a  single 
winter's  polishing.     To  this  I  could  not  help 
replying  that  their  breeding  was   already 
superior  to  their  fortune ;  and  that  greater 
refinement  would  only  serve  to  make  their 
poverty  ridiculous,  and  give  them  a  taste  for 
pleasures    they  had   no   right   to    posseuL 
''  And  what  pleasures,"  cried  Mr.  Thomhill, 
''do  they  not  deserve  to  possess  who  have 
so  much  in  their  power  to  bestow  ?    Aii  f or 
my  part,"  continued  he,  ''my  fortune   is 
pretty  laige  ;  love,  liberty,  and  pleasure  are 
my  maxims ;  but  curse  me,  if  a  settlement 
of  half  my  estate  could  give  my  charming 
Olivia  pleasure,  it  should  be  hers,  and  the 
only  favor  I  would  ask  in  return  would  be 
to  add  myself  to  the  benefit"    I  was  not 
such  a  stranger  to  the  world  as  to  be  ignorant 
that  this  was  the  fashionable  cant  to  disguise 
the  insolence  of  the  basest  proposal;  but  I 
made  an  effort  to  suppress  my  resentment. 
"  Sir,"  cried  I,  "  the  family  which  you  now 
condescend  to  favor  with  your  company  has 
been  bred  with  as  nice  a  sense  of  honor  as 
you.    Any  attempts  to  injure  that  may  be 
attended  with  very  dangerous  consequences. 
Honor,  sir,  i&  our  only  possession  at  present, 
and  of  that  last  treasure  we  must  be  particu- 
larly careful."    I   was  soon  sony  for  the 
warmth  with  which  I  had  spoken  this,  when 
the  young  gentleman,  grasping  my  hand, 
swore  he  commended  my  spirit,  though  he 
disapproved  my  suspicions.    "As  to  your 
present  hint,"  continued  he,  "  I  protest  noth- 
ing was  further  from  my  heart  than  soch  a 
thought    No,  by  all  that's  temptmg,  the 
virtue  that  will  stand  a  regular  si^  was 
never  to  my  taste ;  for  all  my  amouis  are 
carried  by  a  coup  de  main/* 

The  two  ladies,  who  affected  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  rest,  seemed  highly  displeased  with 
this  last  stroke  of  freedom,  and  began  a  very 
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discreet  and  aerioiu  dialogne  upon  virtae. 
In  this  my  wife,  the  chaplain,  and  I  soon 
joined ;  and  the  squire  himself  was  at  last 
brought  to  confess  a  sense  of  sorrow  for  his 
fonner  excesses.  We  talked  of  the  pleasures 
of  temperance  and  of  the  sunshine  of  the 
mind  unpolluted  with  guilt  I  ^as  so  well 
pleased,  that  my  little  ones  were  kept  up 
beyond  the  usual  time,  to  be  edified  by  so 
much  good  conrersation.  Mr.  Thomhill 
even  went  beyond  me,  and  demanded  if  I 
had  any  objection  to  giving  prayers,  I  joy- 
fully embraced  the  proposfd ;  and  in  tMs 
manner  the  night  was  passed  in  a  most  com- 
fortable way,  till  at  length  the  company  be- 
gan to  think  of  returning.  The  ladies  seemed 
Tery  unwilling  to  part  with  my  daughters, 
for  whom  they  had  conceived  a  particular 
alfection,  and  joined  in  a  request  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  their  company  home.  The  aquire 
seconded  the  proposal,  and  my  wife  added 
her  entreaties.  The  girls,  too,  looked  upon 
me  as  if  they  wished  to  go.  In  this  perplex- 
ity I  made  two  or  three  excuses,  which  my 
daughters  as  readily  removed ;  so  that  at 
lost  I  was  obliged  to  give  a  peremptory  re- 
foaal,  for  which  we  had  nothing  but  sullen 
looks  and  short  answers  the  whole  day  en- 


CHAPTER  X. 

FAJCIIiT  SNDEAyOB  TO  COPB  WITH 
THSB  BETTERS. — THB  MISERIES  OF  THE 
POOB  WHEN  THET  ATTEMPT  TO  APPEAR 
ABOVE  THEIR  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

I  Kow  began  to  find  that  all  my  long  and 
painful  lectures  upon  temperance,  simplicity, 
and  contentment  were  entirely  disregarded. 
The  distinctions  lately  paid  us  by  our  bet- 
ters awakened  that  pride  which  I  had  laid 
asleep,  but  not  removed.  Our  windows 
again,  as  formerly,  were  filled  with  washes 
for  the  neck  and  face.  The  sun  was  dreaded 
■s  an  enemy  to  the  skin  without  doors,  and 
the  fire  as  a  spoiler  of  the  complexion  with- 
in. My  wife  observed  that  rising  too  early 
would  hurt  her  daughters'  eyes,  that  work- 
ing after  dinner  would  redden  their  noses, 
81^  she  convinced  me  that  the  hands  never 
looked  so  white  as  when  they  did  nothing. 
Instead,  therefore^  of  finishing  Qeorge's  shirts, 


we  now  had  them  new-modelling  theu*  old 
gauzes  or  flourishing  upon  catgut.  The 
poor  Miss  Flamboroughs,  their  former  gay 
companions,  were  cast  off  as  mean  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  whole  conversation  now  fell 
upon  high  life  and  high-lived  company,  with 
pictures,  taste,  Shakespeare,  and  the  musical 
glasses. 

But  we  could  have  borne  all  this,  had  not 
a  fortune-telling  gypsy  come  to  raise  us  into 
perfect  sublimity.  The  tawny  sibyl  no  sooner 
appeared,  than  my  girls  came  running  to  me 
for  a  shilling  apiece,  to  cross  her  hands  with 
silver.  To  say  the  truth,  I  was  tired  of  being 
always  wise,  and  could  not  help  gratifying 
their  request,  because  I  loved  to  see  them 
happy.  I  gave  each  of  them  a  shilling ; 
though,  for  the  honor  of  the  family,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  they  never  went  without 
money  themselves,  as  my  wife  always  gener- 
ously let  them  have  a  guinea  each,  to  keep 
in  their  pockets  ;  but  with  strict  injunctions 
never  to  change  it.  After  they  had  been 
closeted  up  with  the  fortune-teller  for  some 
time,  I  knew  by  their  looks,  upon  their 
returning,  that  they  had  been  promised 
something  great.  "  Well,  my  girls,  how  have 
you  sped  7  Tell  me,  Livy,  has  the  fortune- 
teller given  thee  a  pennyworth  ? **  —  "I  pro- 
test, papa,"  says  the  girl,  "I  believe  she 
deals .  with  somebody  that 's  not  right ;  for 
she  positively  declared  that  I  am  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  squire  in  less  than  a  twelve- 
month ? "  —  "  Well  now,  Sophy,  my  child," 
said  I, ''  and  what  sort  of  a  husband  are  you 
to  have?"— "Sir,"  replied  she,  "I  am  to 
have  a  lord  soon  after  my  sister  has  married 
the  squire."—  "  How  ! "  cried  I,  « is  that  all 
you  are  to  have  for  your  two  shillings  ?  only 
a  lord  and  a  squire  for  two  shlQings !  You 
fools,  I  could  have  promised  you  a  prince 
and  a  nabob  for  half  the  money." 

This  curiosity  of  theirs,  however,  was  at- 
tended with  very  serious  effects :  we  now 
began  to  think  ourselves  designed  by  the 
stars  to  something  exalted,  and  already  an- 
ticipated our  future  grandeur. 

It  has  been  a  thousand  times  observed, 
and  I  must  observe  it  once  more,  that  the 
hours  we  pass  with  happy  prospects  in  view 
are  more  pleasing  than  those  crowned  with 
fruition.  In  the  first  case,  we  cook  the  dish 
to  our  own  appetite ;  in  the  latter,  nature 
cooks  it  for  us.    It  is  impossible  to  repeat 
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the  train  of  agreeable  leveries  ve  called 
np  for  our  entertainment.  We  looked  upon 
our  fortune  as  once  more  rising ;  and  as 
the  whole  parish  asserted  that  the  squire 
was  in  love  with  my  daughter,  she  was  ac- 
tually so  with  him ;  for  they  persuaded  her 
into  the  passion.  In  this  agreeable  interval 
my  wife  had  the  most  lucky  dreams  in  the 
world,  which  she  took  care  to  tell  us  every 
morning  with  great  solemnity  and  exactness. 
It  was  one  night  a  coffin  and  cross-bones,  the 
sign  of  an  approaching  wedding  ;  at  another 
time  she  imagined  her  daughters'  pockets 
filled  with  farthings,  a  certain  sign  they 
would  shortly  be  stuffed  with  gold.  The 
girls  themselves  had  their  omens  ;  they  felt 
strange  kisses  on  their  lips  ;  they  saw  rings 
in  the  candle  ;  purses  bounced  from  the  fire  ; 
and  true-love  knots  lurked  in  the  bottom  of 
every  teacup. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  week  we  received 
a  card  from  the  town  ladies  ;  in  which,  with 
their  compliments,  they  hoped  to  see  all 
our  family  at  church  the  Sunday  following. 
All  Saturday  morning  I  could  perceive,  in 
consequence  of  this,  my  wife  and  daughters 
in  close  conference  together,  and  now  and 
then  glancing  at  me  with  looks  that  be- 
trayed a  latent  plot.  To  be  sincere,  I  had 
strong  suspicions  that  some  absurd  proposal 
was  preparing  for  appearing  with  splendor 
the  next  day.  In  the  evening  they  began 
their  operations  in  a  very  r^idar  manner, 
and  my  wife  undertook  to  conduct  the  siege. 
After  tea,  w^hen  I  seemed  in  spirits,  she  be- 
gan thus :  "  I  fancy,  Charles,  my  dear,  we 
shall  have  a  great  deal  of  good  company  at 
our  church  to-morrow." —  "  Perhaps  we  may, 
my  dear,"  returned  I  ;  "  though  you  need  be 
tmder  no  uneasiness  about  that,  you  shall 
have  a  sermon  whether  there  be  or  not"  — 
"  That  is  what  I  expect,"  returned  she  ;  "  but 
I  think,  my  dear,  we  ought  to  appear  there 
as  decently  as  possible,  for  who  knows  what 
may  happen  1 "  —  "  Your  precautions,"  re- 
plied I,  "  are  highly  commendable.  A  decent 
behavior  and  appearance  at  church  is  what 
charms  me.  We  should  be  devout  and  hum- 
ble, cheerful  and  serene."  —  "Yes,"  cried 
she,  "  I  know  that ;  but  I  mean  we  should 
go  there  in  as  proper  a  manner  as  possible, 
not  altogether  like  the  scrubs  about  us."  — 
**  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear,"  returned  I, 
^ond  1  was  going  to  make  the  very  same 


proposal  The  proper  manner  of  going  ia^ 
to  go  there  as  early  as  possible  to  have  Mat 
for  meditation  before  the  service  begins."  — 
"Phoo,  Charles,"  interrupted  she,  <"  all  tint 
is  very  true  ;  but  not  what  I  would  be  at 
I  mean  that  we  should  go  there  genteelly. 
You  know  the  church  is  two  miks  o%  sod 
I  protest  I  don't  like  to  see  my  dau^ten 
trudging  up  to  their  pew  all  blovrzed  and 
red  with  walking,  and  looking  for  all  the 
world  as  if  they  had  been  winners  at  t 
smock-race.  Now,  my  dear,  my  proposBl  k 
this,  —  there  are  our  two  plough-horses,  the 
colt  that  has  been  in  our  family  these  nine 
years,  and  his  companion  Blackbeny,  that 
has  scarce  done  an  earthly  thing  for  this 
month  past ;  they  are  both  grown  hi  and 
lazy  :  why  should  they  not  do  something  as 
well  as  we  1  And  let  me  tell  you,  when 
Moses  has  trimmed  them  a  little,  they  will 
cut  a  very  tolerable  figure." 

To  this  proposal  I  objected  that  walking 
would  be  twenty  times  more  genteel  than 
such  a  paltry  conveyance,  as  Blackbeny  was 
wall-eyed,  and  the  colt  wanted  a  tail ;  that 
they  had  never  been  broke  to  the  rein,  bat 
had  a  hundred  vicious  tricks ;  and  that  we 
had  but  one  saddle  and  pillion  in  the  whole 
house."  All  these  objections,  however,  wcte 
overruled,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  comply. 
The 'next  morning  I  perceived  them  not  a 
little  busy  in  collecting  such  materials  as 
might  be  necessary  for  the  expedition  ;  but 
as  I  found  it  would  be  a  business  of  time,  I 
walked  on  to  the  church  before,  and  tbey 
promised  speedily  to  follow.  I  waited  near 
an  hour  in  the  reading-desk  for  their  arrival ; 
but  not  finding  them  come  as  expected,  I 
was  obliged  to  begin,  and  went  through  the 
service,  not  without  some  uneamness  at  find- 
ing them  absent  This  was  increased  when 
all  was  finished  and  no  appearance  of  the 
family.  I  therefore  walked  back  by  the  hone- 
way,  which  was  five  miles  round,  though  the 
foot-way  was  but  two»  and  when  got  abont 
half-way  home  perceived  the  procesaian 
marching  slowly  forward  toward  the  church, 
—  my  son,  my  wife,  and  the  two  little  ones 
exalted  upon  one  horse,  and  my  two  dan^- 
ters  on  the  other.  I  demanded  the  cause 
of  their  delay  ;  but  I  soon  found  by  Iheir 
looks  they  had  met  with  a  thousand  mis- 
fortunes on  the  road.  The  hones  had  at 
first  refused  to  move  horn  the  door,  till  Mr.    r 
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Boiehell  was  kind  enough  to  beat  them  for- 
ward lor  about  two  hundred  yards  with  his 
eudgeL  Next,  the  straps  of  my  wife's  pil- 
lion broke  down,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
stop  to  repair  them  before  they  coiQd  pro- 
ceed. After  that,  one  of  the  horses  took  it 
in  his  head  to  stand  still,  and  neither  blows 
nor  entreaties  could  prevail  with  him  to 
proceed.  It  was  just  recovering  from  this 
dismal  situation  that  I  found  them ;  but 
perceiving  everything  safe,  I  own  their  pres- 
ent mortification  did  not  much  displease  me, 
as  it  would  give  me  many  opportunities  of 
fatoie  triumph,  and  ieaeh  my  daughters 
mare  humilily. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THB    FAMILY    STILL    RESOLVE  TO    HOLD    UP 
THEIB    HEADS. 

MiCHABLMAB  EvE  happening  on  the  next 
day,  we  were  invited  to  bum  nuts  and  play 
tricks  at  Neighbor  Flamborough's..  Our  late 
mortifications  had  humbled  us  a  little,  or  it 
is  probable  we  might  have  rejected  such  an 
invitation  with  contempt ;  however,  we  suf- 
fered ourselves  to  be  happy.  Our  honest 
neighbor's  goose  and  dumplings  were  fine ; 
and  the  lamb's  wool,  even  in  the  opinion  of 
my  wife,  who  was  a  connoisseur,  was  excel- 
lent It  is  true,  his  manner  of  telling  stories 
was  not  quite  so  well.  They  were  very  long 
and  very  dull,  and  all  about  himself,  and  we 
had  laughed  at  them  ten  times  before  ;  how- 
ever, we  were  kind  enough  to  laugh  at  them 
once  more. 

Mr.  Burchell,  who  was  of  the  party,  was 
always  fond  of  seeing  some  innocent  amuse- 
ment going  forward,  and  set  the  boys  and 
girls  to  bUndman's  buff.  My  wife  too  was 
persuaded  to  join  in  the  diversion,  and  it 
gave  me  pleasure  to  think  she  was  not  yet 
too  old.  In  the  mean  time  my  neighbor  and 
I  looked  on,  laughed  at  every  feat,  and 
praised  our  own  dexterity  when  we  were 
young.  Hot-cockles  succeeded  next,  ques- 
tions and  commands  followed  that,  and,  last 
of  all,  they  sat  down,  to  hunt  the  slipper. 
As  every  person  may  not  be  acquainted  with 
this  primeval  pastime,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  observe  that  the  company,  in  this  play, 
plant  themselves  in  a  ring  upon  the  ground, 


all  except  one,  who  stands  in  *the  middle, 
whose  business  it  is  to  catch  a  shoe,  which 
the  company  shove  about  under  their  hams 
from  one  to  another,  something  like  a  wea- 
ver's shuttle.  As  it  is  impossible,  in  this 
case,  for  the  lady  who  is  up  to  face  all  the 
company  at  once,  the  great  beauty  of  the 
play  lies  in  hitting  her  a  thump  with  the 
heel  of  the  shoe  on  that  side  least  capable  of 
making  defence.  It  was  in  this  manner  that 
my  eldest  daughter  was  hemmed  in  and 
thumped  about,  all  blowzed,  in  spirits,  and 
bawling  for  fair  play  with  a  voice  that  might 
deafen  a  ballad-singer ;  when,  confusion  on 
confusion,  who  should  enter  the  room  but 
our  two  great  acquaintances  from  town.  Lady 
Blarney  and  Miss  Carolina  Wilelmina  Amelia 
Skeggs  !  Description  would  but  beggar,  there- 
fore it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  this  new  mor- 
tification. Death !  to  be  seen  by  ladies  of 
such  high  breeding  in  such  vulgar  attitudes  ! 
Nothing  better  could  ensue  from  such  a 
vulgar  play  of  Mr.  Flamborough's  proposing. 
We  seemed  struck  to  the  ground  for  some 
time,  as  if  actually  petrified  with  amaze- 
ment 

The  two  ladies  had  been  at  our  house  to 
see  us,  and,  finding  us  from  home,  came  after 
us  hither,  as  they  were  uneasy  to  know  what 
accident  could  have  kept  us  from  church  the 
day  before.  Olivia  undertook  to  be  our  pro- 
locutor, and  delivered  the  whole  in  a  sum- 
mary "way,  only  saying,  "  We  were  thrown 
from  our  horses.''  At  which  account  the 
ladies  were  greatly  concerned ;  but  being 
told  the  family  received  no  hurt,  they 
were  extremely  glad ;  but  bemg  informed 
that  we  were  almost  killed  by  the  fright, 
they  were  vastly  sorry ;  but  hearing  that 
we  had  a  very  good  night,  they  were  ex-- 
tremely  glad  again.  Nothing  could  exceed 
their  complaisance  to  my  daughters.  Their 
professions  the  last  evening  were  warm,  but 
now  they  were  ardent  They  protested  a  desire 
of  a  more  lasting  acquaintance.  Lady  Blar- 
ney was  particularly  attached  to  Olivia  ;  Miss 
Carolina  Wilelmina  Amelia  Skeggs  (I  love  to 
give  the  whole  name)  took  a  greater  fancy  to 
her  sister.  They  supported  the  conversation 
between  themselves,  while  my  daughters  sat 
silent,  admiring  their  exalted  breeding.  But 
as  every  reader,  however  beggarly  himself, 
is  fond  of  high-lived  dialogues,  with  anec- 
dotes of  lords,  kdies^  and  knights  of  the 
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garter,  I  must  beg  leave  to  give  him  the 
condading  part  dt  the  present  conversar 
tion. 

''All  that  I  know  of  the  matter,"  cried 
Miss  Skeggs,  **  is  this,  that  it  may  be  true 
or  it  may  not  be  trae ;  but  this  I  can  aasme 
your  ladyship,  that  the  whole  rout  was  in 
amaze.  His  lordship  turned  all  manner  of 
colors,  my  lady  fell  into  a  swoon ;  but  Sir 
Tomkyn,  drawing  his  sword,  swore  he  was 
hers  to  the  last  drop  of  hb  blood." 

''  Well,''  replied  our  peeress,  **  this  I  can 
say,  that  the  duchess  never  told  me  a  syUa^ 
ble  of  the  matter,  and  I  believe  her  grace 
would  keep  nothing  a  secret  from  me.  This 
you  may  depend  on  as  a  fact,  that  the  next 
morning  my  lord  duke  cried  out  three  times 
to  his  valet-de-chambre,  *  Jemigan  !  Jeini- 
gan  I  Jemigan  !  bring  me  my  guteis.'" 

But  previously  I  should  have  mentioned 
the  very  impolite  behavior  of  Mr.  Burchell, 
who,  during  this  discouise,  sat  with  his  face 
turned  to  the  fire,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
every  sentence  would  cry  out,  Fttdge  I — an 
expression  which  displeased  us  all,  and  in 
some  measure  damped  the  rising  spirit  of  the 
conversation. 

''  Besides,  my  dear  Skeggs,"  continued  our 
peeress, ''  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  copy 
of  verses  that  Dr.  Burdock  made  upon  the 
occasion."    Fuige  I 

"I  am  surprised  at  that,"  cried  Miss 
Skeggs  ;  "  for  he  seldom  leaves  anything  out, 
as  he  writes  only  for  his  own  amusement. 
But  can  your  ladyship  favor  me  with  a  sight 
of  them?"    Fudge! 

"  My  dear  creature,"  replied  our  peeress, 
''do  you  think  I  carry  such  things  about 
me  ?  Though  they  are  very  fine,  to  be  sure, 
and  I  think  myself  something  of  a  judge  ;  at 
least  I  know  what  pleases  mysell  Indeed, 
I  was  ever  an  admirer  of  all  Dr.  Burdock's 
little  pieces ;  for  except  what  he  does,  and 
our  dear  Countess  at  Hanover  Square,  there 's 
nothing  comes  out  but  the.  most  lowest  stuff 
in  nature ;  not  a  bit  of  high  life  among 
them."    Fudge/ 

"  Your  kdyship  should  except,"  says  the 
other,  "  your  own  things  in  the  Lady's  Mag- 
azine.    I  hope  you  11  say  there's  nothing 
low-lived  there  ?    But  I  suppose  we  are  to 
.have  no  more  from  that  quarter  ? "    Fudge  I 

'*Why,  my  dear,"  says  the  lady,  "you 
know  my  reader  and  companion  has  left  me 


to  be  married  to  Captain  Boach,  and  as  my 
poor  eyes  won't  suffer  me  to  write  myself  I 
have  been  for  some  time  looking  out  for 
another.  A  proper  person  is  no  easy  matter 
to  find,' and,  to  be  sure,  thirty  pounds  a  year 
is  a  small  stipend  for  a  well-bred  giri  of 
character  that  can  read,  write,  and  behave 
in  company ;  as  for  the  chits  about  town, 
there  is  no  bearing  them  about  aue." 
Fudge! 

"  That  I  know,"  cried  Mias  Skeggs,  "b^ 
experience,  for  of  the  three  companiona  I 
had  this  last  half-year,  one  of  them  refused 
to  do  plain  work  an  hour  in  the  day ;  another 
thought  twenty-five  guineas  a  year  too  saudl 
a  salary,  and  I  was  obliged  to  send  away  (he 
third,  because  I  suspected  an  intrigue  with 
the  chaplain.  Virtue,  my  dear  Lady  Blanej, 
—  virtue  is  worth  any  price  ;  but  where  is 
that  to  be  found  ? "    Fudge  ! 

My  wife  had  been  for  a  long  time  all 
attention  to  this  discourse  ;  but  was  particu- 
larly struck  with  the  latter  part  of  it  Thiitj 
pounds  and  twenty-five  guineas  a  year  made 
fifty-six  pounds  five  shillings  English  money ; 
all  which  was  in  a  manner  going  a  begging, 
and  might  easily  be  secured  in  the  &mily. 
She  for  a  moment  studied  my  looks  fen 
approbation  ;  and,  to  own  a  truth,  I  was  of 
opinion  that  two  such  places  would  fit  our 
two  daughters  exactly.  Besides,  if  the  squire 
had  any  real  affection  for  my  eldest  daughter, 
this  would  be  the  way  to  make  her  evexy 
way  qualified  for  her  fortune.  My  wi£e 
therefore  was  resolved  that  we  should  not 
be  deprived  of  such  advantages  for  want  of 
assurance,  and  undertook  to  harangue  for 
the  family.  "I  hope,"  cried  she,  "yoiir 
ladyships  will  pardon  my  present  presomp- 
tiouw  It  is  true,  we  have  no  right  to  pretend 
to  such  favors,  but  yet  it  is  natural  for  me  to 
wish  putting  my  children  forward  in  the 
world.  And  I  will  be  bold  to  say  my  two 
girls  have  had  a  pretty  good  education  and 
capacity ;  at  least  the  country  can't  shov 
better.  They  can  read,  write,  and  cart 
accounts ;  they  understand  their  needk, 
broadstitch,  cross  and  change,  and  all  manner 
of  plain  work ;  they  can  pink,  point,  and 
Mil ;  and  know  something  of  music ;  they 
can  do  up  small-clothes,  and  work  upon  cat- 
gut ;  my  eldest  can  cut  paper,  <md  my 
youngest  has  a  very  pretty  "manner  of  tdiling 
fortunes  upon  the  cards."    Fudge  ! 
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When  the  had  deUTeared  this  pretty  piece 
cf  dioquence^  the  two  ladies  looked  at  each 
other  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  with  an  air  of 
dooht  and  importance.  At  last  Miss  Caro* 
hna  Wilehnina  Amelia  Skeggs  condescended 
to  ofasenre,  ^  that  the  young  ladies,  from  the 
opmiuii  she  could  form  of  them  from  so  slight 
an  acquaintance,  seemed  very  fit  for  such 
employments :  but  a  thing  of  this  kind, 
maclam,"  cried  she,  addressing  my  spouse, 
'^  requires  a  thorough  examination  into  char- 
acters, and  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
esch  other.  Not,  madam,"  continued  she, 
*^  that  I  in  the  least  suspect  the  young  ladies' 
Tirtue,  prudence,  and  discretion  :  hut  there  is 
a  form  in  these  things,  madam  ;  there  is  a 
hm,"    Fudge! 

My  wife  approved  her  suspicions  yery 
irach,  observing  that  she  was  very  apt  to  be 
suspicious  herself ;  but  referred  her  to  all  the 
BetghboTB  for  a  character :  but  this  our  peer- 
en  declined,  as  unnecesBaxy,  all^:ing  that  her 
eouiin  Thomhill's  recommendation  would  be 
mfiicieiit,  and  upon  this  we  rested  our  peti- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

FORTUKE  SEEMS  RESOLVED  TO  HT7MBLE  THE 
FAMILY  OF  WAKEFIELD.  —  MORTIPICATIOKS 
OFTEN  IIOEE  PAINFUL  THAN  REAL  CA- 
LAMITIES. 

When  we  were  returned  home,  the  night 
VIS  dedicated  to  schemes  of  future  conquest. 
Deborah  exerted  much  sagacity  in  conjectur- 
ing which  of  the  two  girls  was  likely  to  have 
the  best  place,  and  most  opportimities  of 
•seing  good  company.  The  only  obstacle  to 
our  preferment  was  in  obtaining  the  squire's 
iBoommeudation  ;  but  he  had  already  shown 
OS  too  many  instances  of  his  friendship  to 
doubt  of  it  now.  Even  in  bed  my  wife  kept 
up  the  usual  theme  :  '*  Well,  faith,  my  dear 
Charles,  between  ourselves,  I  think  we  have 
made  an  excellent  day's  work  of  it"  —  "  Pret- 
ty  well,"  cried  I,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 
"What,  only  pretty  well? "'returned  she: 
**  I  think  it  is  very  well.  Suppose  the  girls 
should  come  to  make  acquaintances  of  taste 
in  town !  This  I  am  assured  of,  that  Lon- 
don is  the  only  place  in  the  world  for  all 
manner  of  husbands.  Besides,  my  dear, 
itianger  things  happen  every  day ;  and  as 


ladies  of  quality  are  so  taken  with  my  daugh- 
ters, what  will  not  men  of  quality  be  1  Entre 
nousj  I  protest  I  like  my  I^dy  Blarney  vast- 
ly ;  so  very  obliging.  However,  Miss  Caro- 
lina Wilelmina  Amelia  Skeggs  has  my  warm 
heart.  But  yet,  when  they  came  to  talk  of 
places  in  town,  you  saw  at  once  how  I  nailed 
them.  Tell  me,  my  dear,  don't  you  think  I 
did  for  my  children  there?"  —  "Ay,"  re- 
turned I,  not  knowing  well  what  to  think  of 
the  matter ;  "  Heaven  grant  they  may  be 
both  the  better  for  it  this  day  three  months  ! " 
This  was  one  of  those  observations  I  made  to 
impress  my  wife  with  an  opinion  of  my 
sagacity  :  for  if  the  girls  succeeded,  then  it 
was  a  pious  wish  fulfilled ;  but  if  anything 
unfortunate  ensued,  then  it  might  be  looked 
upon  as  a  prophecy.  All  this  conversation, 
however,  was  only  preparatory  to  another 
scheme,  and  indeed  I  dreaded  so  much.  This 
was  nothing  less  than,  as  we  were  now  to  hold 
up  our  heads  a  little  higher  in  the  world,  it 
would  be  proper  to  sell  the  colt,  which  was 
grown  old,  at  a  neighboring  £air,  and  buy  us  a 
horse  that  would  carry  single  or  double  upon 
an  occasion,  and  make  a  pretty  appearance  at 
church  or  upon  a  visit  This  at  first  I  op- 
posed stoutly,  but  it  was  as  stoutly  defended. 
However,  as  I  weakened,  my  antagonists 
gained  strength,  till  at  last  it  was  resolved  to 
part  with  him. 

As  the  fair  happened  on  the  following  day, 
I  had  intentions  of  going  myself ;  but  my 
wife  persuaded  me  that  I  had  got  a  cold,  and 
nothing  could  prevail  upon  her  to  permit  me 
from  homa  "  No,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  our 
son  Moses  is  a  discreet  boy,  and  can  buy  and 
sell  to  very  good  advantage.  You  know  all 
our  great  bargains  are  of  his  purchasing.  He 
always  stands  out  and  higgles,  and  actually 
tires  them  till  he  gets  a  bargain." 

As  I  had  some  opinion  of  my  son's  pru- 
dence, I  was  willing  enough  to  intrust  him 
with  this  commission  ;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing I  perceived  his  sisters  mighty  busy  in 
fitting  out  Moses  for  the  fair,  —  trimming  his 
hair,  brushing  his  buckles,  and  cocking  his 
hat  with  pins.  The  business  of  the  toilet 
being  oyer,  we  had  at  last  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  him  mounted  upon  the  colt,  with  a 
deal-box  before  him  to  bring  home  groceries 
in.  He  had  on  a  coat  made  of  that  cloth 
they  call  thunder  and  lightning,  which, 
though   grown   too   short,  was   much  too 
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good  to  be  thrown  away.  His  waistcoat 
was  of  gosling  green,  and  Ids  sisters  had 
tied  his  hair  with  a  broad  black  riband.  We 
all  followed  him  several  paces  from  the  door, 
bawling  after  him,  *'  Qood  luck !  good  luck ! " 
till  we  could  see  him  no  longer. 

He  was  scarcely  gone  when  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill's  butler  came  to  congratulate  us  upon 
our  good  fortune,  saying  that  he  overheard 
his  young  master  mention  our  names  with 
great  commendation. 

Qood  fortune  seemed  resolved  not  to  come 
alone.  Another  footman  from  the  same  fam- 
ily followed,  with  a  card  for  my  daughters, 
importing  that  the  two  ladies  had  received 
such  pleasing  accounts  from  Mr.  Thomhill 
of  us  all,  that,  after  a  few  previous  inquiries, 
they  hoped  to  be  perfectly  satisfied.  **  Ay," 
cried  my  wife,  "  I  now  see  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  get  into  the  families  of  the  great ;  but 
when  one  once  gets  in,  then,  as  Moses  says, 
one  may  go  to  sleep."  To  this  piece  of  hu- 
mor, for  she  intended  it  for  wit,  my  daugh- 
ters assented  with  a  loud  laugh  of  pleasure. 
In  short,  such  was  her  satisfaction  at  this 
message,  that  she  actually  put  her  hand  in 
her  pocket  and  gave  the  messenger  seven- 
pence  halfpenny. 

This  was  to  be  our  visiting  day.  The 
next  that  came  was  Mr.  Burchell,  who  had 
been  at  the  fair.  He  brought  my  little  ones 
a  pennyworth  of  gingerbread  each,  which 
my  wife  undertook  to  keep  for  them,  and 
give  them  by  letters  at  a  time.  He  brought 
my  daughters  also  a  couple  of  boxes,  in  which 
they  might  keep  wafers,  snuff,  patches,  or 
even  money,  when  they  got  it.  My  wife  was 
usually  fond  of  a  weasel-skin  purse,  as  being 
the  most  lucky ;  but  this  by  the  by.  We 
had  still  a  regaid  for  Mr.  Burchell,  though 
his  late  rude  behavior  was  in  some  measure 
displeasing;  nor  could  we  now  avofd  com- 
municating our  happiness  to  him  and  asking 
his  advice.  Although  we  seldom  followed 
advice,  we  were  all  ready  enough  to  ask  it 
When  he  read  the  note  from  the  two  ladies, 
he  shook  his  head,  and  observed  that  an 
affair  of  this  sort  demanded  the  utmost  cir- 
cumspection. This  air  of  diflfidence  highly 
displeased  my  wife.  "  I  never  doubted,  sir," 
cried  she,  "  your  readiness  to  be  against  my 
daughters  and  me.  You  have  more  circimi- 
spection  than  is  wanted.  However,  I  fancy 
when  we  come  to  ask  advice,  we  shall  apply 


to  persons  who  seem  to  have  rnadd  use  of  it 
themselves."  —  "  Whatever  my  own  oonduct 
may  have  been,  madam,"  replied  he,  "  is  not 
the  present  question ;  though,  as  I  hav«  made 
no  use  of  advice  myself,  I  should  in  con- 
science give  it  to  those  that  wilL"  As  I  was 
apprehensive  this  answer  might  draw  on  a 
repartee,  making  np  by  abuse  what  it  wanted 
in  wit,  I  changed  the  subject  by  seeming  to 
wonder  what  could  keep  our  son  so  long  at  the 
fair,  as  it  was  now  almost  nightSalL  **  Never 
mind  our  son,"  cried  my  wife ;  ^*  depend  upon 
it,  he  knows  what  he  is  about  I  'U  warrant 
we  11  never  see  him  sell  his  hen  on  a  rainy 
day.  I  have  seen  him  bay  such  baigains  as 
would  amaze  one.  I  'U  tell  you  a  good  story 
about  that,  that  will  make  you  split  your 
sides  with  laughing.  But,  as  I  live,  yonder 
comes  Moses,  without  a  horse,  and  the  box 
at  his  back." 

As  she  spoke,  Moses  came  'slowly  on  foot^ 
and  sweating  under  the  deal-box,  which  he 
had  stn^ped  round  his  shoulders  like  a  ped- 
ler.  *'  Welcome  !  welcome,  Moses  I  Well ! 
my  boy,  what  have  you  brought  us  fitmi  the 
fair  ? "  —  "I  have  brought  you  myself,\cried 
Moses,  with  a  sly  look,  and  resting  the  box 
on  the  dresser.  — "  Ay,  Moses,"  died  my 
wife,  "that  we  know,  but  where  is  the 
horse ? "  —  "I  have  sold  him,"  cried  Moses, 
''for  three  pounds  five  shillings  and  two- 
pence."—  "Well  done,  my  good  boy,"  re- 
turned she,  "  I  knew  you  would  touch  them 
off.  Between  ourselves,  three  pounds  five 
shillings  and  twopence  is  no  bad  day's  wofk. 
"Come,  let  us  have  it  then."  —  "I  have 
brought  back  no  money,"  cried  Moses  again. 
"  I  have  laid  it  all  out  in  a  beigain,  and  here 
it  is,"  pulling  out  a  bundle  from  his  breast ; 
"  here  they  are,  a  gross  of  green  spectacles, 
with  silver  rims  and  shagreen  cases." — **  A 
gross  of  green  spectacles  ! "  repeated  my  wife, 
in  a  faint  voice.  "And  you  have  paited 
with  the  colt,  and  brought  us  back  nothing 
but  a  gross  of  green  paltry  spectacles ! " — 
"  Dear  mother,"  cried  the  boy,  "  why  won't 
you  listen  to  reason  ?  I  had  them  a  dead 
bai^n,  or  I  should  not  have  bought  them. 
The  silver  rims  alone  will  sell  for  double 
the  money."  —  "  A  fig  for  the  silver  rims  ! " 
cried  my  wife,  in  a  passion  ;  "  I  dare  swear 
they  won't  sell  for  above  half  the  money  at 
the  rate  of  broken  silver,  five  shillings  an 
ounce,"  —  "Tou  need  be  under  no  uneasi- 
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ness,"  cried  I,  "about  selling  the  rims,  for 
they  are  not  worth  sixpence,  for  I  perceive 
they  are  only  copper  varnished  over."  — 
"What,"  cried  my  wife,  "not  silver!  the 
rims  not  silver  I"  —  "  No,"  cried  I,  " no 
more  sUver  than  your  saucepan."  —  "And 
so,"  returned  she,  "  we  have  parted  with  the 
colt,  and  have  only  got  a  gross  of  green  spec- 
tacles, with  copper  rims  and  shagreen  cases  ! 
A  murrain  take  such  trumpery.  The  block- 
head has  been  imposed  upon,  and  should 
have  known  his  company  better ! " — "  There, 
my  dear,"  cried  I, "  you  are  wrong ;  he  should 
not  have  known  Uiem  at  alL"  —  "Many, 
hang  the  idiot ! "  returned  she,  "  to  bring  me 
such  stuff ;  if  I  had  them,  I  would  throw 
them  in  the  fire."  —  "There  again  you  are 
wrong,  my  dear,"  cried  I  ;  "  for  though  they 
be  copper,  we  will  keep  them  by  us ;  as 
copper  spectacles,  you  know,  are  better  than 
nothing." 

By  this  time  the  unfortunate  Moses  was 
undeceived.  He  now  saw  that  he  had  in- 
deed been  imposed  upon  by  a  prowling 
sharper,  who,  observing  his  figure,  had 
marked  him  for  an  easy  prey.  I  therefore 
asked  him  the  circumstances  of  his  decep- 
tion. H'i  sold  the  horse,  it  seems,  and  walked 
the  fair  in  search  of  another.  A  reverend- 
looking  man  brought  him  to  a  tent,  imder 
pretence  of  having  one  to  sell.  "  Here,"  con- 
tinued Moses,  "we  met  another  man  very 
well  dressed,  who  desired  to  borrow  twenty 
poimds  upon  these,  saying  that  he  wanted 
money,  and  would  dispose  of  them  for  a 
third  of  the  value.  The  first  gentleman, 
who  pretended  to  be  my  friend,  whispered 
me  to  buy  them,  and  cautioned  me  not  to  let 
so  good  an  offer  pass.  I  sent  for  Mr.  Flam- 
borough,  and  they  talked  him  up  as  finely  as 
they  did  me ;  and  so  at  last  we  were  per- 
suaded to  buy  the  two  gross  between  us. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MB.  BUBGEBLL  IS  FOUKD  TO  BE  AN  ENEIIT  ; 
FOB  HB  HAS  THE  CONFIDENCE  TO  GIVE 
DIBAaBEEABLB  ADYIGB. 

OuB  family  had  now  made  several  attempts 
to  be  fine  ;  but  some  unforeseen  disaster  de- 
molished each  as  soon  as  projected.  I  en- 
deavored to  take  the  advantage  of  eveiy 


disappointment  to  improve  their  good  sense 
in  proportion  as  they  were  frustrated  in  am- 
bition. "You  see,  my  children,"  cried  I, 
"how  little  is  to  be  got  by  attempts  to 
impose  upon  the  world,  in  coping  wiUi  our 
betters.  Such  as  are  poor,  and  will  associate 
with  none  but  the  rich,  are  hated  by  those 
they  avoid  and  despised  by  those  they 
follow.  Unequal  combinations  are  always 
disadvantageous  to  the  weaker  side  ;  the  rich 
having  the  pleasure,  and  the  poor  the  incon- 
veniences, that  result  from  them.  But  come, 
Dick,  my  boy,  and  repeat  the  iable  you  were 
reading  to-day,  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
pany." 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  cried  the  child,  "a 
giant  and  a  dwarf  were  friends,  and  kept  to- 
gether. They  made  a  baigain  that  they 
never  would  foisake  each  other,  \mt  go  seek, 
adventures.  The  first  battle  they  fought  was 
with  two  Saracens  ;  and  the  dwarf,  who  was 
veiy  courageous,  dealt  one  of  the  champions 
a  most  angry  blow.  It  did  the  Saracen  but 
veiy  little  injury,  who,  lifting  up  his  sword, 
fEurly  struck  off  the  poor  dwarf's  arm.  He 
was  now  in  a  woful  plight ;  but  the  giant 
coming  to  his  assistance,  in  a  short  time  left 
the  two  Saracens  dead  on  the  plain,  and  the 
dwarf  cut  off  the  dead  man's  head  out  of 
spite.  They  then  travelled  on  to  another 
adventure.  This  was  against  three  bloody- 
minded  satyrs,  who  were  carrying  away  a 
damsel  in  distress.  The  dwarf  was  not 
quite  so  fierce  now  as  before ;  but  for  all 
that  struck  the  first  blow,  which  was  re- 
turned by  another  that  knocked  out  his  eye ; 
but  the  giant  was  soon  up  with  them,  and 
had  they  not  fled,  would  certainly  have  killed 
them  every  one.  They  were  all  very  joyful 
for  this  victory,  and  the  damsel  who  was 
relieved  fell  in  love  with  the  giant,  and  mar- 
ried him.  They  now  travelled  far,  and, 
farther  than  I  can  tell,  till  they  met  with 
a  company  of  robbers.  The  giant,  for  the 
first  time,  was  foremost  now  :  but  the  dwarf 
was  not  far  behind.  The  battle  was  stout 
and  long.  Wherever  the  giant  came,  all  fell 
before  him  ;  but  the  dwarf  had  like  to  have 
been  killed  more  than  once.  At  last  the 
victory  declared  for  the  two  adventuren; 
but  the  dwarf  lost  his  leg.  The  dwarf  had 
now  lost  an  arm,  a  leg,  and  an  eye,  while  the 
giant  was  without  a  single  wound.  Upon 
which  he  cried  to  his  little  companion, '  My 
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little  hero,  this  is  glorious  sport ;  let  us  get 
one  victoiy  more,  and  then  we  shall  have 
honor  forever.'  *  No/  cries  the  dwarf,  who 
bj  this  time  was  grown  wiser, '  no  ;  I  declare 
off ;  I  fight  no  more ;  for  I  find,  in  every 
battle,  that  you  get  all  the  honor  and  re- 
varda,  but  all  the  blows  fjedl  upon  me.' '' 

I  was  going  to  moralize  upon  this  fable, 
when  our  attention  was  called  off  to  a  warm 
dispute  between  my  wife  and  Mr.  Burchell, 
upon  my  daughters'  intended  expedition  to 
town.  My  wife  very  strenuously  insisted 
upon  the  advantages  that  would  result  from 
it  Mr.  Burchell,  on  the  contrary,  dissuaded 
her  with  great  ardor,  and  I  stood  neuter. 
His  present  dissuasions  seemed  but  the 
second  part  of  those  which  were  received 
with  so  ill  a  grace  in  the  morning.  The 
dispute  grew  high,  while  poor  Deborah,  in- 
stead of  reasoning  stronger,  talked  louder, 
and  at  last  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  from 
a  defeat  in  clamor.  The  conclusion  of  her 
hanuigue,  however,  was  highly  displeasing 
to  us  all ;  she  knew,  she  said,  of  some  who 
had  their  secret  reasons  for  what  they  ad- 
vised ;  but,  for  her  part,  she  wished  such  to 
stay  away  from  her  house  for  the  future. 
"  Madam,"  cried  Mr.  Burchell,  with  looks  of 
great  composure,  which  tended  to  inflame 
her  the  more,  "  as  for  secret  reasons,  you  are 
right ;  I  have  secret  reasons,  which  I  forbear 
to  mention,  because  you  are  not  able  to 
answer  those  of  which  I  make  no  secret ; 
but  I  find  my  visits  here  are  become  trouble- 
some ;  1 11  take  my  leave  therefore  now,  and 
perhaps  come  once  more  to  take  a  final  fare- 
well when  I  am  quitting  the  country."  Thus 
Baying,  he  took  up  his  hat,  nor  could  the  at- 
. tempts  of  Sophia,  whose  looks  seemed  to 
upbraid  lus  precipitancy,  prevent  his  going. 

When  gone,  we  all  regarded  each  other  for 
some  minutes  with  confusion.  My  wife, 
who  knew  herself  to  be  the  cause,  strove  to 
hide  her  concern  with  a  forced  smile  and  an 
Air  of  assurance,  which  I  was  willing  to  re- 
prove. "  How,  woman,"  cried  I  to  her,  "  is 
it  thus  we  treat  strangers]  Is  it  thus  we 
return  their  kindness  ?  Be  assured,  my  dear, 
that  these  were  the  harshest  words,  and  to 
nie  the  most  unpleasing,  that  ever  escaped 
your  lips  I"  —  "  Why  would  he  provoke  me 
then?''  replied  she ;  '*but  I  know  the  mo- 
tives of  his  advice  perfectly  well.  He  would 
pievent  my  girls  from  going  to  town,  that 
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he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  my  youngest 
daughter's  company  here  at  home.  But, 
whatever  happens,  she  shall  choose  better 
company  than  such  low-lived  fellows  as  he." 
— ^'Low-lived,  my  dear,  do  you  call  him?" 
cried  I ;  '*  it  is  very  possible  we  may  mistake 
this  man's  character;  for  he  seems,  upon 
some  occasions,  the  most  finished  gentleman 
I  ever  knew.  Tell  me,  Sophia,  my  girl,  has 
he  ever  given  you  any  secret  instances  of  his 
attachment  ? " — "  His  conversation  with  me, 
sir,"  replied  my  daughter,  '*has  ever  been 
sensible,  modest,  and  pleasing.  As  to  aught 
else,  no,  never.  Once,  indeed,  I  remember 
to  have  heard  him  say  he  never  knew  a 
woman  who  could  find  merit  in  a  man  that 
seemed  poor." — "Such,  my  dear,"  cried  I,  "is 
the  conmion  cant  of  all  the  imfortunate  or 
idle.  But  I  hope  you  have  been  taught  to 
judge  properly  of  such  men,  and  that  it 
would  be  even  madness  to  expect  happiness 
from  one  who  has  been  so  veiy  bad  an  econo- 
mist of  his  own.  Tour  mother  and  I  have 
now  better  prospects  for  you.  The  next 
winter,  which  you  will  probably  spend  in 
town,  will  give  you  opportunities  of  making 
a  more  prudent  choice." 

What  Sophia's  reflections  were,  upon  this 
occasion,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine  ;  but 
I  was  not  displeased  at  the  bottom  that  we 
were  rid  of  a  guest  from  whom  I  had  much 
to  fear.  Our  breach  of  hospitality  went  to 
my  conscience  a  little ;  but  I  quickly  si- 
lenced that  monitor  by  two  or  three  spe- 
cious reasons,  which  served  to  satisfy  and 
reconcile  me  to  myself.  The  pain  which 
conscience  gives  the  man  who  has  already 
done  wrong  is  soon  got  over.  Conscience  is 
a  coward  ;  and  those  faults  it  has  not  strength 
to  prevent  it  seldom  has  justice  enough  to 
accuse. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

FRESH  MORTIFICATIONS,  OB  A  DEMONSTRA- 
TION THAT  SEEMING  CALAMITIES  MAT  BE 
REAL  BLESSINGS. 

The  journey  of  my  daughters  to  town  was 
now  resolved  upon,  Mr.  Thomhill  having 
kindly  promised  to  inspect  their  conduct 
himself,  and  inform  us  by  letter  of  their 
behavior.  But  it  was  thought  indispensably 
necessary  that  their  appearance  should  equal 
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tbe  greatness  of  their  expectations,  which 
could  not  he  done  without  expense.  We 
debated  therefore  in  full  councfl  what  were 
the  easiest  methods  of  raising  money  ;  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  what  we  could  most 
conveniently  sell.  The  deliberation  was  soon 
finished :  it  was  found  that  our  remaining 
horse  was  utterly  useless  for  the  plough,  with- 
out his  companion,  and  equally  unfit  for  the 
road,  as  wanting  an  eye.  It  was  therefore 
determined  that  we  should  dispose  of  him, 
for  the  purpose  above  mentioned,  at  the 
neighboring  fair  ;  and,  to  prevent  imposition, 
that  I  should  go  with  him  myself.  Though 
this  was  one  of  the  first  mercantile  transac- 
tions of  my  life,  yet  X  had  no  doubt  of 
acquitting  myself  with  reputation.  The 
opinion  a  man  forms  of  his  own  prudence  is 
measured  by  that  of  the  company  he  keeps  ; 
and  as  mine  was  mostly  in  tiie  family  way, 
I  had  conceived  no  unfavoral^e  sentiments 
of  my  worldly  wisdom.  My  wife,  however, 
next  morning,  at  parting,  after  I  had  got 
some  paces  from  the  door,  called  me  back  to 
advise  me,  in  a  whisper,  to  have  all  my  eyes 
about  me. 

I  had,  in  the  usual  forms,  when  I  came  to 
the  fair,  put  my  horse  through  all  his  paces, 
but  for  some  time  had  no  bidders.  At  last  a 
chapman  approached,  and,  after  he  had  for 
a  good  while  examined  the  horse  round,  find- 
ing him  blind  of  one  eye,  he  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  him  ;  a  second  came  up, 
but,  observing  he  had  a  spavin,  declared  he 
would  not  take  him  for  the  driving  home  ;  a 
third  perceived  he  had  a  windgall,  and  would 
bid  no  money  ;  a  fourth  knew  by  his  eye  that 
he  had  the  bots  ;  a  fifth  wondered  what  a 
plague  I  could  do  at  the  fair  with  a  blind, 
spavined,  galled  hack,  that  was  only  fit  to 
be  cut  up  for  a  dog-kenneL  By  this  time  I 
began  to  have  a  most  hearty  contempt  for 
the  poor  animal  myself,  and  was  almost 
ashamed  at  the  approach  of  every  customs  ; 
for,  though  I  did  not  entirely  believe  all  the 
fellows  told  me,  yet  I  reflected  that  the  num- 
ber of  witnesses  was  a  strong  presumption 
they  were  right ;  and  St  Gregory  upon  good 
works,  professes  himself  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion. 

I  was  in  this  mortifying  situation  when 
a  brother  clergyman,  and  old  acquaintance, 
who  had  also  business  at  the  fair,  came  up, 
and,  shaking  me  by  the  hand,  proposed  ad- 


journing to  a  public  house,  and  taking  a 
glass  of  whatever  we  could  get  I  readily 
closed  with  the  offer,  and,  entering  an  ale- 
house, we  were  shown  into  a  little  back 
room,  where  there  was  only  a  venerable  old 
man,  who  sat  wholly  intent  over  a  large  book, 
which  he  was  reading.  I  never  in  my  life 
saw  a  figure  that  prepoflsessed  me  more 
favorably.  His  locks  of  silver-gray  ven- 
erably shaded  his  temples,  and  his  green  old 
age  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  health  and 
benevolence.  However,  his  presence  did  not 
interrupt  our  conversation.  My  friend  and 
I  discoursed  on  the  various  turns  of  fortune 
we  had  met ;  the  Wlustonian  controveray, 
my  last  pamphlet,  the  archdeacon's  reply, 
and  the  hanl  measure  that  was  dealt  me. 
But  our  attention  was  in  a  short  time  taken 
off  by  the  appearance  of  a  youth,  who,  enter- 
ing the  room,  respectfully  said  something 
softly  to  the  old  stranger.  '*  Make  no  apolo- 
gies, my  child,"  said  the  old  man  ;  ^  to  do 
good  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  all  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. Take  this,  I  wish  it  were  more  ;  but 
five  pounds  will  relieve  your  distress,  and 
you  are  welcome."  The  modest  youth  shed 
tears  of  gratitude,  and  yet  his  gratitude  was 
scarcely  equal  to  mine.  I  could  have  hugged 
the  good  old  man  in  my  aims,  his  benevo- 
lence pleased  me  so.  He  continued  to  read, 
and  we  resimied  our  conversation,  nntil  my 
companion,  after  some  time,  recollecting  that 
he  had  business  to  transact  in  the  fair,  prom- 
ised to  be  soon  back  ;  adding,  that  he  idways 
desired  to  have  as  much  of  Dr.  Primrose^s 
company  as  possible.  The  old  gentleman, 
hearing  my  name  mentioned,  seemed  to  look 
at  me  with  attention  for  some  time  ;  and, 
when  my  friend  was  gone,  most  respectfully 
demanded  if  I  was  any  way  related  to  the 
great  Primrose,  that  courageous  monogamist, 
who  had  been  the  bulwark  of  the  church. 
Never  did  my  heart  feel  sincerer  rapture 
than  at  that  moment  ^  Sir,"  cried  I,  ^  the 
applause  of  so  good  a  man  as  I  am  sure  you 
are  adds  to  that  happiness  in  my  breast 
which  your  benevolence  has  already  excited. 
You  behold  before  you,  sir,  that  Dr.  Prim- 
rose, the  monogamist,  whom  you  haYe  been 
pleased  to  call  great  You  here  see  that 
unfortunate  divine,  who  has  so  long,  and  it 
would  ill  become  me  to  say*  successfully, 
fought  against  the  deuterogamy  of  the  age." 
—  *'  Sir,"  cried  the  stranger,  struck  \kiih.  awe^ 
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^  I  fear  I  liave  been  too  fiumliar  ;  but  you'll 
forgive  my  curiosity,  air  ;  I  beg  pardon.''  — 
**  Sir,"  cried  I,  grasping  his  hand,  *^  you  are 
BO  £elr  from  dii^leasing  me  by  your  famil- 
iarity, that  I  must  b^  you  II  accept  my 
ftiendship,  as  you  already  hare  my  esteem." 
—  ''Then  wiUi  gratitude  I  accept  the  of- 
fer," cried  he,  squeezing  me  by  the  hand, 
''thou  glorious  pillar  of  unshaken  ortho- 
doxy. And  do  I  behold — "  I  here  in- 
terrupted what  he  was  going  to  say ;  for 
though,  as  an  author,  I  could  digest  no  small 
share  of  flattery,  yet  now  my  modesty  would 
permit  no  more.  However,  no  lovers  in  ro- 
mance ever  cemented  a  more  instantaneous 
friendship.  We  talked  upon  several  sub- 
jects. At  first,  I  thought  him  rather  devout 
than  learned,  and  began  to  think  he  despised 
all  human  doctrines  as  dross.  Yet  this  no 
way  lessened  him  in  my  esteem ;  for  I  had 
for  some  time  begun  privately  to  harbor  such 
an  opinion  myself.  I  therefore  took  occasion 
to  observe  that  the  world  in  general  began 
to  be  blamably  indifferent  as  to  doctrinal 
matters,  and  followed  human  speculations 
too  much.  ''Ay,  sir,"  replied  he,  as  if 
he  had  reserved  all  his  learning  to  that 
moment,  —  ''ay,  sir,  the  world  is  in  its 
dotage,  and  yet  the  cosmogony  or  creation 
of  the  world  has  puzzled  philosophers  of  all 
ages.  What  a  medley  of  opinions  have  they 
not  broached  upon  the  creation  of  the  world  ? 
Sanchoniathon,  Manetho,  Berosus,  and  Ocel- 
lus Lucanus  have  all  attempted  it  in  vain. 
The  latter  has  these  words  :  AnarcKon  ara 
hoi  cUdetaum  to  pan,  which  imply  that  all 
things  have  neither  banning  nor  end. 
Manetho,  also,  who  lived  about  the  time 
of  Nebuchadon-Asser,  —  Asser  being  a  Syriac 
word,  usually  applied  as  a  surname  to  the 
kings  of  that  country,  as  Teglat  Ph&el- As- 
ser, Nabon- Asser,  —  he,  I  say,  formed  a  con- 
jecture equally  absurd ;  for  as  we  usually 
say  e/b  to  biblton  kubemeteSf  which  implies 
that  books  will  never  teach  the  world,  so  he 
attempted  to  investigate  —  But,  sir,  I  ask 
pardon ;  I  am  straying  from  the  question." 
That  he  actually  was  ;  nor  could  I,  foi5  my 
life,  see  how  the  creation  of  the  world  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  business  I  was  talk- 
ing of ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  show  me  that 
he  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  I  now  rever- 
enced him  the  more.  I  was  resolved  there- 
fore to  bring  him  to  the  touchstone ;  but 


he  was  too  mild  and  too  gentle  to  contend  for 
victory.  Whenever  I  made  any  observation 
that  looked  like  a  challenge  to  controversy, 
he  would  smile,  shake  his  head,  and  say 
nothing  ;  by  which  I  understood  he  could 
say  much  if  he  thought  proper.  The  subject 
therefore  insensibly  changed  from  the  busi- 
ness of  antiquity  to  that  which  brought  us 
to  the  fjGur.  Mine,  I  told  him,  was  to  sell 
a  horse ;  and,  very  luckily  indeed,  his  was 
to  buy  one  for  one  of  his  tenants.  My  horse 
was  so(m  produced,  and,  in  fine,  we  struck  a 
bargain.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  pay 
me,  and  he  accordingly  pulled  out  a  thirty- 
pound  note,  and  bid  me  change  it  Not 
being  in  a  capacity  of  complying  with  his 
demand,  he  ordered  his  footman  to  be  called 
up,  who  made  his  appearance  in  a  very  gen- 
teel livery.  "Here,  Abraham,"  cried  he, 
"go  and  get  gold  for  this  ;  you  11  do  it  at 
Neighbor  Jackson's,  or  anywhere."  While 
the  fellow  was  gone,  he  entertained  me  with 
a  pathetic  harangue  on  the  great  scarcity  of 
silver ;  which  I  undertook  to  improve  by 
deploring  also  the  great  scarcity  of  gold  ;  so 
that,  by  the  time  Abraham  returned,  we  had 
both  agreed  that  money  was  never  so  hard  to 
be  come  at  as  now.  Abraham  returned  to 
inform  us  that  he  had  been  over  the  whole 
fur,  and  could  not  get  change,  though  he 
had  offered  half  a  crown  for  doing  it  This 
was  a  very  great  disappointment  to  us  all ; 
but  the  old  gentleman,  having  paused  a  little, 
asked  me  if  I  knew  one  Solomon  Flam- 
borou^  in  my  part  of  the  country.  Upon 
replying  that  he  was  my  nextdoor  neigh- 
bor, "  If  that  be  the  case,  then,"  returned 
he,  "I  believe  we  shall  deal  Tou  shall 
have  a  draft  upon  him  payable  at  sight ;  and, 
let  me  tell  you,  he  is  as  warm  a  man  as  any 
within  five  miles  round  him.  Honest  Solo- 
mon and  I  have  been  acquainted  for  many 
years  together.  I  remember  I  always  beat 
him  at  three  jumps  ;  but  he  could  hop  upon 
one  leg  farther  than  I."  A  draft  upon  my 
neighbor  was  to  me  the  same  as  money,  for 
I  was  sufficiently  convinced  of  his  ability. 
The  draft  was  signed  and  put  into  my  hands, 
and  Mr.  Jenkinson,  the  old  gentleman,  his 
man  Abraham,  and  my  horse,  old  Black- 
berxy,  trotted  off  very  well  pleased  with  each 
other. 

After  a  short  interval,  being  left  to  reflec- 
tion, I  began  to  recollect  that  I  had  done 
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wrong  in  taking  a  draft  from  a  stranger,  and 
so  pradently  resolved  upon  following  the 
pnrchaser  and  having  back  my  horse :  but 
this  was  now  too  late  ;  I  therefore  made 
directly  homewards,  resolving  to  get  the 
draft  changed  into  money  at  my  friend's  as 
fast  as  possible.  I  found  my  honest  neigh- 
bor smoking  his  pipe  at  his  own  door,  and, 
informing  him  that  I  had  a  small  bill  upon 
him,  he  read  it  twice  over.  *'  You  can  read 
the  name,  I  suppose,"  cried  I,  '^Ephraim 
Jenkinson."  —  "Yes,*  returned  he,  "the 
name  is  written  plain  enough,  and  I  know  the 
gentleman  too, — the  greatest  rascal  under 
the  canopy  of  heaven.  This  is  the  very 
same  rogue  who  sold  us  the  spectacles. 
Was  he  not  a  venerable-looking  man,  with 
gray  hair,  and  no  flaps  to  his  pocket-holes  ? 
And  did  he  not  talk  a  long  string  of  learn- 
ing about  Qreek,  and  cosmogony,  and  the 
world  1 "  To  this  I  replied  with  a  groan. 
"  Ay,*  continued  he,  "  he  has  but  that  one 
piece  of  learning  in  the  world,  and  he  always 
talks  it  whenever  he  finds  a  scholar  in  com- 
pany ;  but  I  know  the  rogue,  and  will  catch 
him  yet." 

Though  I  was  already  sufficiently  mortified, 
my  greatest  struggle  was  to  come,  in  facing 
my  wife  and  daughters.  No  truant  was  ever 
more  afraid  of  returning  to  school,  there  to 
behold  the  master's  visage,  than  I  was  of 
going  home.  I  was  determined,  however,  to 
anticipate  their  fury  by  first  falling  into  a 
passion  myself. 

But,  alas  !  upon  entering,  I  found  the  fam- 
ily no  way  disposed  for  battle.  My  wife  and 
girls  were  all  in  tears,  Mr.  ThomMll  having 
been  there  that  day  to  inform  them  that  their 
Journey  to  town  was  entirely  over.  The  two 
ladies,  having  heard  reports  of  us  from  some 
malicious  person,  were  that  day  set  out  for 
London.  He  could  neither  discover  the  ten- 
dency nor  the  author  of  these  ;  but  whatever 
they  might  be,  or  whoever  might  have 
broached  them,  he  continued  to  assure  our 
family  of  his  fiiendship  and  protection.  I 
found,  therefore,  that  they  bore  my  disap- 
pointment with  great  resignation,  as  it  was 
eclipsed  in  the  greatness  of  their  own.  But 
what  perplexed  us  most  was  to  think  who 
could  be  so  base  as  to  asperse  the  character 
of  a  family  so  harmless  as  ours,  —  too  hum- 
ble to  excite  envy  and  too  inoffensive  to  cre- 
ate disgust. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ALL  MB.  BUBCHELL's  VILLANT  AT  OHCB  DK- 
TEGTBD.  —  THE  FOLLT  OF  BEING  OVBB- 
WIBE. 

That  evening,  and  part  of  the  following 
day,  were  employed  in  fruitless  attempts  to 
discover  our  enemies ;  scarcely  a  family  in 
the  neighborhood  but  incurred  our  suspidons, 
and  each  of  us  had  reasons  for  our  opinions 
best  known  to  ourselves.  As  we  were  in  tliis 
perplexity,  one  of  our  little  boys,  who  hod 
been  playing  abroad,  brought  in  a  letter-cam, 
which  he  found  on  tiie  green.  It  was  quick- 
ly known  to  belong  to  Mr.  Burchell,  wiUi 
whom  it  had  been  seen  ;  and.  upon  examina- 
tion, contained  some  hints  upon  different 
subjects  ;  but  what  particularly  engaged  onr 
attention  was  a  sealed  note,  superscribed, 
"  The  copy  of  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  ladies 
at  Thornhill  Castle."  It  instantly  ooeuired 
that  he  was  the  base  informer ;  and  we  de- 
liberated whether  the  note  should  not  be 
broken  open.  I  was  against  it ;  but  Sophia, 
who  said  she  was  sure  that  of  all  men  he  would 
be  the  last  to  be  guilty  of  so  much  baseness, 
insisted  upon  its  being  read.  In  this  she  was 
seconded  by  the  rest  of  the  family  ;  and,  at 
their  joint  solicitation,  I  read  as  follows : — 

**  Ladies  :  The  bearer  wiU  sufficiently  sat- 
isfy you  as  to  the  person  from  whom  this 
comes  :  one  at  least  the  friend  of  innocence, 
and  ready  to  prevent  its  being  seduced.  I  am 
informed  for  a  truth,  that  you  have  some  in- 
tention of  bringing  two  young  ladies  to  town 
whom  I  have  some  knowledge  of^  under  the 
character  of  companions.  As  I  would  neither 
have  simplicity  imposed  upon  nor  virtue 
contaminated,  I  must  offer  it  as  my  opinion 
that  the  impropriety  of  such  a  step  will  be 
attended  with  dangerous  consequences.  It 
has  never  been  my  way  to  treat  the  infamous 
or  the  lewd  with  severity  ;  nor  should  I  now 
have  taken  this  method  of  explaining  myself, 
or  reproving  folly,  did  it  not  aim  at  guilt 
Take,  therefore,  the  admonition  of  a  friend, 
and  eeriously  reflect  on  the  consequences  of 
introducing  infamy  and  vice  into  retreats 
where  peace  and  innocence  have  hitherto 
resided.'* 


Our  doubts  were  now  at  an  end.  There 
seemed  indeed  something  applicable  to  both 
sides  in  this  letter,  and  its  censures  might  as 
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veil  be  lefeired  to  those  to  whom  it  was 
written,  as  to  us;  but  the  malicious  meaning 
was  obvious,  and  we  went  no  farther.  My 
wife  had  scarcely  patience  to  hear  me  to  the 
end,  but  railed  at  the  writer  with  unie- 
struned  resentment.  Oliyia  was  equally  se- 
vere, and  Sophia  seemed  perfectly  amazed  at 
his  baseness.  As  for  my  part,  it  appeared  to 
me  one  of  the  vilest  instances  of  unprovoked 
logratitade  I  had  ever  met  with.  Nor  could 
I  account  for  it  in  any  other  manner  than  by 
imputing  it  to  his  desire  of  detaining  my 
youngest  daughter  in  the  coimtry,  to  have 
the  more  frequent  opportunities  of  an  inter- 
view. In  this  manner  we  all  sat  ruminating 
upon  schemes  of  vengeance,  when  our  other 
little  boy  came  running  in  to  tell  us  that  Mr. 
Borchell  was  approaching  at  the  other  end 
of  the  field.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  than 
describe  the  complicated  sensations  which 
are  felt  from  the  pain  of  a  recent  injury  and 
the  pleasure  of  approaching  vengeance. 
Though  our  intentions  were  only  to  upbraid 
bim  with  his  ingratitude,  yet  it  was  resolved 
to  do  it  in  a  manner  that  would  be  perfectly 
catting.  For  this  purpose  we  agreed  to  meet 
bim  with  our  usual  smiles,  to  chat  in  the  be- 
ginning with  more  than  ordinary  kindness, 
to  amuse  him  a  little ;  and  then,  in  the 
midst  of  the  flattering  calm,  to  burst  upon 
him  like  an  earthquake,  and  overwhelm  him 
with  the  sense  of  his  own  baseness.  This 
being  resolved  upon,  my  wife  undertook  to 
manage  the  business  herself,  as  she  really  had 
some  talents  for  such  an  undertaking.  We 
saw  him  approach :  he  entered,  drew  a  chair, 
and  sat  down.  ''  A  fine  day,  Mr.  BurchelL" 
— **A  very  fine  day,  doctor  ;  though  I  fancy 
we  shall  have  some  rain,  by  the  shooting  of 
my  coma." — *'  The  shooting  of  your  horns," 
cried  my  wife,  in  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  and 
then  asked  pardon  for  being  so  fond  of  a  joke, 
"  Dear  madam,"  replied  he, ''  I  pardon  you 
with  all  my  heart ;  for  I  protest  I  should  not 
have  thought  it  a  joke  had  you  not  told  me." 
^'^  Perhaps  not,  sir,"  cried  my  wife,  wink- 
ing at  us ;  **  and  yet  I  dare  say  you  ca^  tell  us 
how  many  jokes  go  to  an  ounce."  —  "I  fancy, 
madam,"  returned  Mr.  Burchell,  "  you  have 
been  reading  a  jest-book  this  morning,  that 
ounce  of  jokes  is  so  very  good  a  conceit ;  and 
yet,  msHam,  I  had  rather  see  half  an  ounce 
^ understanding."  —  "I  believe  you  might," 
cried  my  wife,  still  smiling  at  us,  though  the 


laugh  was  against  her.  ''And  yet  I  have 
seen  some  men  pretend  to  understanding 
that  have  very  little."  —  "And  no  doubt," 
replied  her  antagonist^  ''you  have  known 
ladies  set  up  for  wits  that  had  none."  I 
quickly  began  to  find  that  my  wife  was  like- 
ly to  gain  but  little  at  this  business ;  so  I  re- 
solved to  treat  him  in  a  style  of  more  severity 
mysel£  "Both  wit  and  understanding," 
cried  I,  "  are  trifles  without  integrity  ;  it  is 
that  which  gives  value  to  every  character ; 
the  ignorant  peasant,  without  fault,  is  greater 
than  the  philosopher  with  many  ;  for  what 
is  genius  or  courage  without  a  heart  1 
"  'An  honest  man  'b  the  noblest  work  of  OodL' " 

"  I  always  held  that  hackneyed  maxim  of 
Pope,"  returned  Mr.  Burchell,  "  as  very  un- 
worthy a  man  of  genius,  and  a  base  desertion 
of  his  own  superiority.  As  the  reputation 
of  books  is  raised,  not  by  their  freedom  from 
defect,  but  the  greatness  of  their  beauties; 
so  should  that  of  men  be  prized,  not  from 
their  exemption  from  fault,  but  the  size  of 
those  virtues  they  are  possessed  ofl  The 
scholar  may  want  prudence,  the  statesman 
may  have  pride,  and  the  champion  ferocity; 
but  shall  we  prefer  to  these  the  low  mechanic 
who  laboriously  plods  on  through  life  with- 
out censure  or  applause  1  We  might  as  well 
prefer  the  tame  correct  paintings  of  the 
Flemish  school  to  the  erroneous  but  sublime 
animations  of  the  Roman  pencil." 

"  Sir,"  replied  I, "  your  present  observation 
is  just,  when  there  are  shining  virtues  and 
minute  defects;  but  when  it  appears  that 
great  vices  are  opposed  in  the  same  mind  to 
as  extraordinary  virtues,  such  a  character  de- 
serves contempt" 

"  Perhaps,"  cried  he,  "there  may  be  some 
such  monsters  as  you  describe,  of  great  vices 
joined  to  great  virtues  ;  yet,  in  my  progress 
through  life,  I  never  yet  found  one  instance 
of  their  existence.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
ever  perceived  that  where  the  mind  was  car 
pacious  the  affections  were  good.  And,  in- 
deed. Providence  seems  kindly  our  friend  in 
this  particular,  thus  to  debilitate  the  under- 
standing where  the  heart  is  corrupt,  and  di- 
minish the  power  where  there  is  the  will  to 
do  mischief.  Tins  rule  seems  to  extend  even 
to  other  animals.  The  little  vermin  race  are 
ever  treacherous,  cruel,  and  cowardly  ;  while 
those  endowed  with  strength  and  power  axe 
generous,  bravoi  and  gentle." 
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"  These  observations  sound  well,^  retained 
I,  "  and  yet  it  would  be  easy  this  moment 
to  point  out  a  man,"  and  I  fixed  my  eye  stead- 
fastly upon  him,  **  whose  head  and  heart  form 
a  most  detestable  contrast  Ay,  sir,"  con- 
tinued I,  raising  my  voice,  "  and  I  am  glad 
to  have  this  opportunity  of  detecting  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  fancied  security.  Do  you 
know  this,  sir,  this  pocket-book  1"  —  "  Yes, 
sir,*'  returned  he,  with  a  face  of  impenetrable 
assurance;  'Uhat  pocket-book  is  mine,  and  I 
am  glad  you  have  found  it"  —  "  And  do  you 
know,"  cried  I,  "  this  letter  ?  Nay,  never 
falter,  man,  but  look  me  full  in  the  face;  I  say, 
do  you  know  this  letter  ?  "  —  «  That  letter,'' 
replied  he,  **  yes  ;  it  was  I  that  wrote  that 
letter."  —  "  And  how  could  you,"  said  I,  **  so 
basely,  so  ungratefully,  presume  to  write  this 
letter  ? "  —  "  And  how  came  you,"  replied  he, 
with  looks  of  unparalleled  ejG&ontery,  ^so 
basely  to  presume  to  break  open  this  letter  ? 
Don't  you  know,  now,  I  could  hang  you  all 
for  this  ?  All  that  I  have  to  do  is,  to  swear 
at  the  next  justice's  that  you  have  been  guilty 
of  breaking  open  the  lock  of  my  pocket-book, 
and  BO  hang  you  all  up  at  this  door."  This 
piece  of  unexpected  insolence  raised  me  to 
such  a  pitch  that  I  could  scarce  govern  my 
passion.  **  Ungratefid  wretch  !  b^ne,  and 
no  longer  pollute  my  dwelling  with  thy  base- 
ness. Begone !  and  never  let  me  see  thee 
again.  Go  from  my  door;  and  the  only  pun- 
ishment I  wish  thee  is  an  alarmed  conscience, 
which  will  be  a  sufficient  tormentor  I "  So 
saying,  I  threw  him  his  pocket-book,  which 
he  took  up  with  a  smile,  and,  shutting  the 
clasps  with  the  utmost  composure,  left  us 
quite  astonished  at  the  serenity  of  his  assur- 
ance. My  wife  was  particularly  enraged  that 
nothing  could  make  him  angry  or  make  him 
seem  ashamed  of  his  villanies.  "  My  dear," 
cried  I,  willing  to  calni  those  passions  that 
had  been  raised  too  high  among  us,  "we 
are  not  to  be  surprised  that  bad  men  want 
shame.  They  only  blush  at  being  detected  in 
doing  good,  but  glory  in  their  vices. 

"  Guilt  and  Shame  (says  the  allegory)  were 
at  first  companions,  and,  in  the  beginning  of 
their  journey  inseparably  kept  together ;  but 
their  union  was  soon  found  to  be  disagree- 
able and  inconvenient  to  both.  Guilt  gave 
Shame  frequent  uneasiness,  and  Shame  often 
betrayed  the  secret  conspiracies  of  Guilt  Af- 
ter  long   disagreement   therefore,  they  at 


length  consented  to  part  forever.  Guilt  bold- 
ly walked  forward  alone  to  overtake  Fafie^ 
that  went  before  in  .the  fdiape  of  an  exeen- 
tioner;  but  Shame,  being  naturally  timor- 
ous, returned  back  to  keep  company  with 
Virtue,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  their  jour- 
ney, they  had  left  behind.  —  Thus,  my  cbil- 
dren,  after  men  have  travelled  througb  a 
few  stages  in  Vice,  Shame  forsakes  them, 
and  returns  back  to  wait  upon  the  few  vir- 
tues  they  have  still  remaining." 


CHAPTEB  XVI. 

THE    FAMILT    USS  ART,  WHICH    IB    OPPOfiXD 
BT  STILL  GREATER. 

Whatever  might  have  been  Sophia's  sen- 
sations, the  rest  of  the  ftimily  were  easily  ccm- 
soled  for  Mr.  Burchell's  absence  by  the  com- 
pany of  our  landlord,  whose  visits  now  became 
more  fr^uent  and  longer.  Though  he  had 
been  disappointed  in  procuring  my  daugh- 
ters the  amusements  of  the  town,  as  he  de- 
signed, he  took  eveiy  opportunity  of  supply- 
ing them  with  those  litde  recreations  which 
our  retirement  would  admit  ot  He  vsually 
came  in  the  morning,  and,  while  my  son  and 
I  followed  our  occupations  abroad,  he  sat 
with  the  family  at  home,  and  amused  them 
by  describing  the  town,  with  eveiy  part  ci 
which  he  was  partictdarly  acquainted.  He 
could  repeat  all  the  observations  that  wen 
retailed  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  playhonses^ 
and  had  all  the  good  things  of  the  high  wits 
by  rote,  long  before  they  made  their  way 
into  the  jest-books.  The  intervals  between 
conversation  iWere  employed  in  teaching  my 
daughters  picquet ;  or,  sometimes,  in  settmg 
my  two  little  ones  to  box,  to  make  them 
tharp,  as  he  called  it ;  but  the  hopes  of  hav- 
ing him  for  a  son-in-law  in  some  measure 
blinded  us  to  all  his  imperfections:  It  must 
be  owned  that  my  wife  laid  a  thousand 
schemes  to  entrap  him ;  or,  to  speak  it  more 
tenderly,  used  every  art  to  magnify  the  merit 
of  her  daughter.  If  the  cakes  at  tea  ate  abort 
and  crisp,  they  were  made  by  Olivia ;  if  the 
gooseberry-wine  was  well  knit,  the  goose- 
berries were  of  her  gathering;  it  was  her 
fingers  which  gave  the  pickles  their  peculiar 
green  ;  and  in  the  composition  of  a  pudding 
it  was  her  judgment  that  mixed  the  ingiedi- 
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cntSb  Then  the  poor  waman  would  Bome- 
tmiAa  tell  the  aquixe  that  ahe  thought  him 
and  OliTia  extxwnaly  of  a  aiae,  and  would 
bid  both  atand  up  to  aee  which  waa  the  tall- 
est. These  inatancea  of  cuimiiig,  which  ahe 
thoo^  impenetrable,  yet  which,  everybody 
Baw  tfazongh,  were  veiy  pleaaing  to  our  bene- 
iactor,  who  gave  eveiy  day  aome  new  proofs 
of  bis  paadon,  which,  thoi^^  they  had  not 
ariaen  to  propoaala  of  marriage,  yet  we 
thought  fell  but  little  abort  of  it ;  and  hia 
ilowneaa  waa  attributed  sometimes  to  native 
bsahfnfaiBas,  and  aometimea  to  his  fear  of  of- 
fending hia  uncle.  An  occurrence,  however, 
whieh  happened  soon  after,  put  it  beyond  a 
doubt  that  he  deaigned  to  become  one  of  our 
fiunily.  My  wife  even  regarded  it  aa  an  ab- 
solute promiae. 

My  wife  and  daug^ten^  happening  to  re- 
tun  a  visit  at  Neighbor  Flamborough's,  found 
tbat  fiuuily  had  lately  got  their  pictuxea 
dnwn  by  a  limner  who  travelled  the  ooun- 
ttj  and  took  likeneaaea  for  fifteen  ahillinga  a 
bead.  Aa  thia  family  and  oura  had  long  a 
sort  of  rivalry  in  point  of  taate,  our  apirit 
took  the  alarm  at  this  stolen  march  upon  ua, 
and,  notwithatanding  aU  I  could  aay,  and  I 
said  much,  it  waa  resolved  that  we  ahould 
bave  our  jMcturea  done  toa  Having  theie- 
foK  engsged  the  linmer  (for  what  could  I 
dol)  our  nexl  deliberation  waa  to  ahow  the 
superiority  of  our  taate  in  the  attitudes.  As 
for  our  neighbor's  family,  there  were  seven 
of  tbem,  and  they  were  drawn  with  aeven 
onrnges, — a  thing  quite  out  of  taste,  no  va- 
riety in  life,  no  composition  in  the  world. 
We  desired  to  have  something  in  a  brighter 
style;  and,  after  many  debates,  at  length 
came  to  a  unanimoua  resolution  of  being 
diawB  together  iii  one  large,  hiatorical  &m- 
ily-piece.  Thia  would  be  cheaper,  since  one 
finune  would  aerve  for  aU,  and  it  would  be 
infinitely  more  genteel ;  for  all  iamiliea  of 
any  taste  were  now  drawn  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Aa  we  did  not  immediately  recollect 
an  historical  aubject  to  fit  ua,  we  were  con- 
tented each  with  being  drawn  as  independent 
historical  figurea.  My  wife  desired  to  be 
represented  aa  Yenua,  and  the  painter  was 
requested  not  to  be  too  frugal  of  hia  dior 
xnonds  in  her  atomacher  and  hair.  Her  two 
little  onea  were  to  be  aa  Cupida  by  her  side ; 
while  I,  in  my  gown  and  band,  waa  to  pre- 
sent her  with  my  booka  on  the  Whiatonian 


eontroveray.  Olivia  would  be  drawn  aa  an  Am** 
axon,  aitting  upon  a  bank  of  flowera,  dreaaed 
in  a  green  joaeph,  richly  laced  with  gold,  and 
a  whip  in  her  hand.  Sophia  waa  to  be  a  ah^ 
herdeaa  with  aa  many  sheep  aa  the  painter 
could  put  in  for  nothing ;  and  Mosea  waa  to 
be  dreaaed  out  with  a  hat  and  white  feather. 
Our  taste  so  much  pleoaed  the  squire,  that 
he  in"«fa^  on  being  put  in  aa  one  of  the 
family  in  the  character  of  Alexander  the 
Great  at  Olivia'a  feet  This  waa  conaidered 
by  ua  all  aa  an  indication  of  hia  deaiie  to  be 
introduced  into  the  family,  nor  could  we  re- 
fuae  hia  lequeat  The  painter  waa  the^ore 
aet  to  work,  and,  aa  he  wrought  with  assidu- 
ity and  expedition,  in  less  than  four  days  the 
whole  waa  completed.  The  piece  waa  large, 
and  it  muat  be  owned  he  did  not  apare  lua 
colore ;  for  which  my  wife  gave  him  great 
encomiuma.  We  were  all  perfectly  aadafied 
with  his  performance ;  but  an  unfortunate 
circumatance,  which  had  not  occurred  till 
the  picture  waa  finiahed,  now  struck  us  with 
dismay.  It  waa  ao  very  huge  that  we  had 
no  place  in  the  houae  to  fix  it  How  we  all 
came  to  disregard  so  material  a  point  is  in- 
conceivable ;  but  certain  it  is,  we  had  all 
been  greatly  remiaa.  The  picture,  therefore, 
inatead  of  gratifying  our  vanity,  aa  we  hoped, 
leaned  in  a  moat  mortifying  manner  againat 
the  kitchen  wall,  where  the  canvaa  waa 
stretched  and  painted,  much  too  loxge  to  be 
got  through  any  of  the  doora,  and  the  jest  of 
all  our  neighbors.  One  compared  it  to  Rob* 
inaon  Cruaoe's  long-boat,  too  large  to  be  re^ 
moved  ;  another  bought  it  more  reaembled 
a  reel  in  a  bottle.  Some  wondered  how  it 
could  be  got  out,  but  atill  more  were  amazed 
how  it  ever  got  in. 

But  though  it  excited  the  ridicule  of  some, 
it  effectually  raised  more  malicioua  auggea- 
tions  in  many.  The  squire's  portrait  being 
found  united  with  dura  waa  an  honor  too 
great  to  eacape  envy.  Scandaloua  whispera 
began  to  cireulate  at  our  expense,  and  our 
tranquillity  waa  continually  disturbed  by 
persona  who  came  aa  friends  to  tell  us  what 
waa  aaid  of  ua  by  enemiea.  Theae  reporta 
were  always  resented  with  becoming  spirit ; 
but  scandal  ever  improves  by  opposition. 

We  once  again,  therefore,  entered  into  con- 
sultation upon  obviating  the  malice  of  our 
enemiea,  and  at  laat  came  to  a  resolution 
which  had  too  much  cunning  to  give  me  en- 
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tire  satiflfaction.  It  was  this :  as  our  princi- 
pal object  was  to  discover  the  honor  of  Mr. 
Thornhill's  addresses,  my  wife  undertook  to 
sound  him  by  pretending  to  ask  his  advice 
in  the  choice  of  a  husband  for  her  eldest 
daughter.  If  this  was  not  found  sufficient  to 
induce  him  to  a  dechiration,  it  was  then  re- 
solved to  terrify  him  with  a  rival  To  this 
last  step,  however,  I  would  by  no  means  give 
my  consent  till  Olivia  gave  me  the  most 
solemn  assurances  that  she  would  marry  the 
person  provided  to  rival  him  upon  this  occa- 
sion, if  he  did  not  prevent  it  by  taking  her 
himselH  Such  was  the  scheme  laid,  which, 
though  I  did  not  strenuously  oppose,  I  did 
not  entirely  approve. 

The  next  time,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill  came  to  see  us,  my  girls  took  care  to  be 
out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  give  their  mamma 
an  opportunity  of  putting  her  scheme  in  exe- 
cution; but  they  only  retired  to  the  next 
room,  whence  they  could  overhear  the  whole 
conversation :  my  wife  artfully  introduced  it 
by  observing  that  one  of  the  Miss  Flam- 
boroughs  was  like  to  have  a  very  good  match 
of  it  in  Mr.  Spanker.  To  this  the  squire  as- 
senting, she  proceeded  to  remark  that  they 
who  had  warm  fortunes  were  always  sure  of 
getting  good  husbands.  '^  But  Heaven  help,^ 
continued  she,  "the  girls  who  have  none! 
What  signifies  beauty,  Mr.  Thomhill  f  Or 
what  signifies  all  the  virtue  and  all  the  quali- 
fications in  the  world  in  this  age  of  self-in- 
terest ?  It  is  not  what  is  ahe,  but  what  has 
ahe,  is  all  the  cry.'' 

**  Madam,"  returned  he,  "  I  highly  approve 
the  justice  as  well  as  the  novelty  of  your  re- 
marks ;  and  if  I  were  a  king,  it  shotdd  be 
otherwise.  It  should  then,  indeed,  be  fine 
times  for  the  girls  without  fortunes  ;  our  two 
young  ladies  should  be  the  first  for  whom  I 
would  provide." 

**  Ah !  sir,"  returned  my  wife,  "you  are 
pleased  to  be  facetious :  but  I  wish  I  were  a 
queen,  and  then  I  know  where  my  eldest 
daughter  should  look  for  a  husband.  But 
now  that  you  have  put  it  into  my  head,  se- 
riously, Mr.  Thomhill,  can't  you  recommend 
me  a  proper  husband  for  her;  she  is  now 
nineteen  years  old,  well  grown,  and  well  edu- 
cated :  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  does  not 
want  for  parts." 

"  Madam,"  replied  he, "  if  I  were  to  choose, 
I  would  find  out  a  person  possessed  of  every 


accomplishment  that  can  make  an  angel  hap- 
py. One  with  prudence,  fortune,  taste,  and 
sincerity  :  such,  madam,  would  be,  in  mj 
opinion,  the  proper  husband."  —  "  Ay,  air,* 
said  ahe,  "  but  do  you  know  of  any  such  per- 
son ? " —  " No,  madam"  returned  he,  " it  is 
impossible  to  know  any  person  that  deserres 
to  be  her  husband  ;  she 's  too  great  a  treasure 
for  one  man's  possession ;  she 's  a  goddeaa 
Upon  my  soul,  I  speak  what  I  think ;  she  is 
an  angeL"  —  "Ah,  Mr.  Thomhill,  you  onlj 
flatter  my  poor  girl :  but  we  have  been  think- 
ing of  marrying  her  to  one  of  your  tenanti, 
whose  mother  is  lately  dead,  and  who  wants 
a  manager ;  you  know  whom  I  mean,  Fanner 
Williams  ;  a  warm  man,  Mr.  Thomhill,  able 
to  give  her  good  bread ;  and  who  has  several 
times  made  her  proposals  "  (which  was  actual- 
ly the  case)  ;  "  but,  sir,"  concluded  she,  ^  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  your  approbation  of 
our  choice."  —  "  How,  madam  ! "  replied  he, 
"  my  approbation  !  My  approbation  oi  sneh 
a  choice )  Never !  What !  sacrifice  so  much 
beauty  and  sense  and  goodness  to  a  creatnis 
insensible  of  the  blessing !  Excuse  me,  I  can 
never  approve  of  such  a  piece  of  injustice ! 
And  I  have  my  reasons  ! "  —  "  Indeed,  sir ! " 
cried  Deborah,  "if  you  have  your  leasani^ 
that's  another  affiedr ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  those  reasons." — "  Excuse  me,  madam,* 
returned  he,  "  they  lie  too  deep  for  discovery,* 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  bosom ;  "  they  re- 
main buried,  riveted  here." 

After  he  was  gone,  upon  a  general  consul- 
tation we  could  not  tdl  what  to  make  of 
these  fine  sentiments.  Olivia  considered 
them  as  instances  of  the  most  exalted  pas> 
sion ;  but  I  was  not  quite  so  Bangniuf!.  It 
seemed  to  me  pretty  plain  that  they  had 
more  of  love  than  matrimony  in  them  ;  yet, 
whatever  they  might  portend,  it  was  resolved 
to  prosecute  the  scheme  of  Fanner  Williams, 
who,  from  my  daughter's  first  appearance  in 
the  country,  had  paid  her  his  addresses. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

SCARCELT  ANT  VIRTUE  FOUND  TO  BE8IBT  TBI 
POWER  OF  LONG  AND  PLEASIKO  TEICFCA- 
TION. 

Afi  I  only  studied  my  child's  real  happi- 
ness, the  assiduity  of  Mr.  Williams  pleased 
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me,  as  he  was  in  easy  ciicnnuitances,  pradent, 
and  sinceie.  It  lequiied  but  veiy  little  en« 
emuagement  to  revive  his  fonner  passion ; 
so  that  in  an  evening  or  two  he  and  Mr. 
Tfaomhill  met  at  our  house  and  surveyed 
each  other  for  some  time  with  looks  of  anger : 
bat  Williams  owed  his  landlord  no  rent,  and 
little  i^arded  his  indignation.  Olivia,  on 
her  side,  acted  the  coquette  to  perfection,  if 
that  might  be  called  acting  wldch  was  her 
real  character,  pretending  to  lavish  all  her 
tenderness  on  her  new  lover.  Mr.  Thomhill 
appeared  quite  dejected  at  this  preference, 
and,  with  a  penaive  air,  took  le&te  ;  though  I 
own  it  puzzled  me  to  find  him  in  so  much 
pain  as  he  appeared  to  be,  when  he  had  it  in 
his  own  power  so  easily  to  remove  the  cause, 
by  declaring  an  honorable  passion.  But,  what- 
ever uneasiness  he  seemed  to  endure,  it  could 
easily  be  perceived  that  Olivia's  anguish  was 
mach  greater.  After  any  of  these  interviews 
between  her  lovers,  of  which  there  were  sev- 
eral, she  usually  retired  to  solitude,  and  there 
indalged  her  grief.  It  was  in  such  a  situation 
I  found  her  one  evening,  after  she  had  been 
for  some  time  supporting  a  fictitious  gayety. 
**  Yott  now  see,  my  child,"  said  I,  "  that  your 
confidence  in  Mr.  Thomhiirs  passion  was  all 
a  dream ;  he  permita  the  rivalry  of  another, 
every  way  his  inferior,  though  he  knows  it 
lies  in  his  power  to  secure  you  to  himself  by  a 
candid  declaration."  —  "  Yes,  papa,"  returned 
she,  ^bnt  he  has  his  reasons  for  this  delay  ; 
I  know  he  has.  The  sincerity  of  his  looks 
and  words  convinces  me  of  his  real  esteem. 
A  short  time,  I  hope,  will  discover  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  sentiments,  and  convince  you 
that  my  opinion  of  him  has  been  more  just 
than  yours." — "Olivia,  my  darling,"  re- 
tnmed  I,  **  every  scheme  that  has  been  hith- 
erto pursued  to  compel  him  to  a  declaration 
has  been  proposed  aiKl  planned  by  yourself, 
hor  can  you  in  the  least  say  that  I  have  con- 
strained you.  But  you  must  not  suppose, 
my  dear,  that  I  will  ever  be  instrumental  in 
soffering  his  honest  rival  to  be  the  dupe  of 
your  Hi-placed  passion.  Whatever  time  you 
desire  to  bring  your  fancied  admirer  to  an  ex- 
planation shall  be  granted ;  but  at  the  expi- 
ration of  that  term,  if  he  is  still  regardless,  I 
most  absolutely  insist  that  honest  Mr.  Wil- 
liams shall  be  rewarded  for  his  fidelity.  The 
character  which  I  have  hitherto  supported  in 
Kfe  demands  this  from  me  ;  and  my  tender- 


ness as  a  parent  shall  never  influence  my  in- 
tegrity as  a  man.  Name,  then,  your  day ; 
let  it  be  as  distant  as  you  think  proper,  and 
in  the  mean  time  take  care  to  let  Mr.  Thom- 
hill know  the  exact  time  on  which  I  design 
deliverii^g  you  up  to  another.  If  he  really 
loves  you,  Ms  own  good  sense  wUl  readily 
suggest  that  there  is  but  one  method  alone  to 
prevent  his  losing  you  forever."  This  pro- 
posal, which  she  could  not  avoid  considering 
as  perfectly  just,  was  readily  agreed  to.  She 
again  renewed  her  most  positive  promise  of 
marrying  Mr.  Williams  in  case  of  the  other's 
insensibility  ;  and  at  the  next  opportunity,  in 
Mr.  Thornhill's  presence,  that  day  month 
was  fixed  upon  for  her  nuptials  with  his 
rivaL 

Such  vigorous  proceedings  seemed  to  re- 
double Mr.  Thomhill's  anxiety ;  but  what 
Olivia  really  felt  gave  me  some  uneasiness. 
In  this  struggle  between  prudence  and 
passion  her  vivacity  quite  forsook  her,  and 
every  opportunity  of  solitude  was  sought,  and 
spent  in  tears.  One  week  passed  away ;  but 
Mr.  Thomhill  made  no  efforts  to  restrain  her 
nuptials.^  The  succeeding  week  he  was  still 
assiduous,  but  not  more  open.  On  the  third 
day  he  discontinued  his  visits  entirely  ;  and 
instead  of  my  daughter  testifying  any  im- 
patience, as  I  expected,  she 'seemed  to  retain 
a  pensive  tranquillity,  which  I  looked  upon  as 
resignation.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  now 
sincerely  pleased  with  thinking  that  my 
child  was  going  to  be  secured  in  a  continu- 
ance of  competence  and  peace,  and  frequently 
applauded  her  resolution  in  preferring  hap- 
piness to  ostentation. 

It  was  within  about  four  days  of  her 
intended  nuptials,  that  my  little  family  at 
night  were  gathered  round  a  charming  fire, 
telling  stories  of  the  past  and  laying  schemes 
for  the  future.  Busied  in  forming  a  thou- 
sand projects,  and  laughing  at  whatever  folly 
came  uppermost,  "Well,  Moses,"  cried  I, 
"  we  shall  soon,  my  boy,  have  a  wedding  in 
the  family  ;  what  is  your  opinion  of  matters 
and  things  in  general  ? "  —  "  My  opinion, 
fiither,  is,  that  all  things  go  on  very  weU  ; 
and  I  was  just  now  thinking,  that  when 
Sister  Livy  is  married  to  Farmer  Williams, 
we  shall  then  have  the  loan  of  his  cider-press 
and  brewing-tubs  for  nothing."  —  "  That  we 
shall,  Mose^,"  cried  I,  "  and  he  will  sing  us 
Death  and  ^  Lady,  to  raise  our  spirits,  into 
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the  baxgain.'' — ^  He  has  tao^t  that  song  to 
our  Dick,"  ciied  Moeea,  ^  and  I  think  he  goes 
through  it  very  prettily." — "  Does  he  so  1 " 
eiied  I,  ^  then  let  us  have  it :  where  is  little 
Dick?  let  him  up  with  it  boldly." ->'' My 
brother  Dick,"  cried  Bill,  my  youngest^ 
'*  is  just  gone  out  with  Sister  livy  ;  but  Mr. 
Williams  has  tau^t  me  two  songs,  and  111 
sing  them  for  you,  papa.  Which  song  do 
yon  choose,  lie  Ihfing  Sufon,  or  the  Elegy 
(m  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog?'*  —  *' The  negy, 
child,  by  all  means,"  said  I ;  *'  I  never  heard 
that  yet ;  and  Deborah,  my  life,  grief,  you 
know,  is  dry  ;  let  us  have  a  bottle  of  the  best 
goosebeny-wine,  to  keep  up  our  spirits.  I^> 
have  wept  so  much  at  all  sorts  of  elegies  of 
late,  that,  without  an  enlivening  glass,  I  am 
sure  this  will  overcome  me.  And,  Sophy, 
love,  take  your  guitar,  and  thrum  in  with 
the  boy  a  little." 

ANELBQT 

ON  THB  nB^TH  OF  A  MAD  DOO. 

Good  people  all,  of  every  sort, 

Give  ear  unto  my  song ; 
And  if  you  find  it  wondrous  afaort. 

It  cannot  hold  you  long. 

In  IfiUngton  there  was  a  man. 
Of  whom  the  world  might  say. 

That  still  a  godly  race  he  ran. 
Whene'er  he  went  to  pray. 

A  kind  and  gentle  heart  he  had. 

To  comfort  friends  and  foes  ; 
Tlie  naked  every  day  he  clad, 

When  he  put  on  his  clothes. 

And  in  that  town  a  dog  was  found  ; 

As  many  dogs  there  be, 
Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound. 

And  curs  of  low  degree. 

Tliis  dog  and  man  at  first  were  friends ; 

But  when  a  pique  began, 
The  dog,  to  gain  some  private  ends. 

Went  mad,  and  bit  the  man  1 

Around  from  all  the  neighboring  streets 
The  wondering  neighbors  ran  ; 

And  swore  the  dog  had  lost  his  wits, 
To  bite  so  good  a  man. 

The  wound  it  seemed  both  sore  and  sad 

To  every  Christian  eye  ; 
And  while  they  swore  the  dog  was  mad. 

They  swore  the  man  would  die. 

But  soon  a  wonder  came  to  light. 
Thai  showed  the  rogues  they  lied ; 

The  man  recovered  of  the  bite. 
The  dog  it  was  that  died. 


^  A  very  good  boy,  Bill,  upon  my  word, 
and  an  elegy  that  may  truly  be  called  tngi- 
caL  Come,  my  children,  here 's  BilTs  health, 
and  may  he  one  day  be  a  bishop ! " 

^  With  all  my  heart,"  cried  my  wife  ; "  and 
if  he  but  preaches  as  well  as  he  sings,  I  make 
no  donbt  of  him.  The  most  of  his  family, 
by  the  mother's  side,  could  sing  a  good  song. 
It  was  a  common  saying  in  our  countiy,  that 
the  family  of  the  Blenkinsops  could  never 
look  strait  before  them,  nor  the  Hoggin- 
sons  blow  out  a  candle  ;  that  there  woe 
none  of  the  Qrograms  but  could  sing  a  Bong, 
or  of  the  Marjorams  but  could  tell  a  story." 
—  ^  However  that  be,"  cried  I,  **  the  nMst  vul- 
gar ballad  of  all  generally  pleases  aae  better 
than  the  fine  modem  odes  and  things  that 
petrify  us  in  a  single  stanza  ;  producticms  that 
we  at  once  detest  and  praise.  Put  the  glass  to 
your  brother,  Moses.  The  great  fault  of 
these  elegiasts  is,  that  they  are  in  deqiair  for 
griefs  that  give  tlie  sensible  part  of  mankind 
very  little  pain.  A  lady  loses  her  mul^  her 
fan,  or  her  lapdog,  and  so  the  silly  x>oet  rons 
home  to  versify  l^e  disaster." 

'^  That  may  be  the  mode,"  cried  Moses,  ^  in 
sublimer  compositions ;  but  the  Banelagh 
songs  that  come  down  to  us  are  perfectly 
familiar,  and  all  cast  in  the  same  mouR 
CoUn  meets  Dolly,  and  they  hold  a  dialogue 
together.  He  gives  her  a  £Euriiig  to  put  in 
her  hair,  and  she  presents  him  with  a  nose- 
gay ;  and  then  they  go  together  to  church, 
where  they  give  good  advice  to  young 
nymphs  and  swains  to  get  manned  as  £wt  as 
they  can.'' 

"And  very  good  advice  too,"  criedl;"a]id 
I  am  told  there  is  not  a  pUce  in  the  world 
where  advice  can  be  given  with  so  mueh 
propriefy  as  there,  for,  as  it  posuades  us  to 
many,  it  also  furnishes  us  with  a  wife ;  sad 
surely  that  must  be  an  excellent  market,  my 
boy,  where  we  are  told  what  we  want,  sad 
supplied  with  it  whoi  wanting." 

'^  Yes,  sir,"  returned  Moses  ;  *<  and  I  kiMW 
but  of  two  such  markets  for  wives  in  Europe : 
Banelagh  in  England,  and  Fcmtarslus  in 
Spain.  The  Spanish  market  is  open  eaesa 
year,  but  our  English  wives  are  sshtUe 
every  night" 

**  Yon  are  right,  my  boy,"  cried  Ids  mother ; 
"  Old  England  is  the  only  place  in  the  workL 
for  husbands  to  get  wives."  —  ''And  for 
wives  to  manage  their  husbands,"  intemiptsd 
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I.    ''It  IB  as  8  proverb  abroad,  tbat  if  a 
bridge  were  built  across  the  sea,  all  tbe 
kdies  of  the  Continent  would  come  over  to 
take  pattern  from  ours ;    for  there  are  no 
snch  wives  in  Europe  as  our  own.    But  let 
1IB  have  one  bottle  more,  Deborah,  mjlife, 
and,  Moses,  give  us  a  good  song.  What  thanks 
do  we  not  owe  to  Heaven  for  thus  bestowing 
tnnqnillity,  health,  and  competence  !  I  think 
myself  happier  now  than  the  greatest  mon- 
arch upon  earth.     He  has  no  such  firende, 
nor  such  pleasant  &ces  about  it    Yes,  Debo^ 
nh,  we  are  now  growing  old,  but  the  evening 
of  our  life  is  likely  to  be  happy.    We  are 
denended  firom  ancestors  that  knew  no  stain, 
and  we  shall  leave  a  good  and  virtuous  race 
of  children  behind  us.    While  we  live  they 
wiU  he  our  support  and  our  pleasure  here, 
and  when  we  die  they  will  transmit  our 
honor  untainted    to  posterity.    Come,  my 
con,  we  wait  for  a  song  ;  kt  us  have  a  chorus. 
Bat  where  is  my  darling  Olivia  ?    That  lit- 
tle cherub's  voice  is  always  sweetest  in  the 
concert''    Just  as  I  spoke  Dick  came  run- 
ning in,  — ''  O  papa,  papa,  she  is  gone  from 
ufl,  she  is  gone  from  us  !    My  sister  Livy  is 
gone  from  us  forever ! "  — *'  Qone,  child  I "  — 
*'Ye8 ;  she  is  gone  off  with  two  gentlemen 
in  a  post-chaise,  and  one  of  them  kissed  her, 
and  said  he  would  die  for  her  ;  and  she  cried 
very  much,  and  was  for  coming  back  ;  but 
he  persuaded  her  again,  and  she  went  into 
the  chaise,  and  said, '  0,  what  will  my  poor 
papa  do  when  he  knows  I  am  undone  V  — 
"  Now,  then,"  cried  I,  "  my  children,  go  and 
be  miserable,  for  we  shall  never  enjoy  one 
hour  more.    And  O,   may  Heaven's  ever- 
lasting fury  light  upon  him  and  his !    Thus 
to  rob  me  of  my  child  !    And  sure  it  will, 
for  taking  back  my  sweet  innocent  that  I 
was  leading  up  to  Heaven.    Such  sincerity 
as  my  child  was  possessed  of !    But  all  our 
earthly  happiness  is  now  over !    €k>,  my 
children,  go  and  be  miserable  and  infamous  ; 
for  my   heart   is  broken  within  me  ! "  — 
"  Father,"  cried  my  son,  "  is  this  your  forti- 
tude t"  —  **  Fortitude,  cliild  !  yes,  he  shall  see 
I  have  fortitude.    Bring  me  my  pistols  ;  1 11 
f  uisne  the  traitor.    While  he  is  on  earth  1 11 
pursue  him  !    Old  as  I  am,  he  shall  find  I 
can  sting  him  yet.    The  villain  !  the  perfid- 
ious villain !"    I  had  by  this  time  reached 
down  my  pistols,  when  my  poor  wife,  whose 
passions  were  not  so  strong  as  mine,  caught 


me  in  her  arms.  "  My  dearest,  dearest  hus- 
band," cried  she,  ''the  Bible  is  the  only 
weapon  that  is  fit  for  your  old  hands  now. 
Open  that,  my  love,  and  read  our  anguish 
into  patience,  for  she  has  vilely  deceived  us." 
—  "Indeed,  sir,"  resumed  my  son,  after  a 
pause, "  your  rage  is  too  violent  and  unbe- 
coming. You  should  be  my  mother's  com- 
forter, and  you  increase  her  pain.  It  ill  suited 
you  and  your  reverend  character  thus  to 
curse  your  greatest  enemy.  You  should  not 
have  cursed  him,  villain  as  he  is."  —  "I  did 
not  curse  him,  child,  did  I  ? "  —  **  Indeed,  sir, 
you  did;  you  cursed  him  twice."  —  "Then 
may  Heaven  forgive  me  and  him  if  I  did. 
And  now,  my  son,  I  see  it  was  more  than  hu- 
man benevolence  that  first  taught  us  to  bless 
our  enemies.  Blessed  be  His  holy  name  for  all 
the  good  he  hath  given  and  for  all  that  he 
hath  taken  away.  But  it  is  not,  it  is  not  a 
small  distress  that  can  wring  tears  from  these 
old  eyes,  that  have  not  wept  for  so  many 
years.  My  child !  to  undo  my  darling  I 
May  confusion  seize  —  Heaven  forgive  me ; 
what  am  I  about  to  say  ?  You  may  remem- 
ber, my  love,  how  good  she  was,  and  how 
charming.  Till  this  vile  moment,  all  her 
care  was  to  make  us  happy.  Had  she  but 
died  —  but  she  is  gone.  The  honor  of  our 
family  is  contaminated,  and  I  must  look  out 
for  happiness  in  other  worlds  than  here. 
But,  my  child,  you  saw  them  go  off ;  perhaps 
he  forced  her  away.  If  he  forced  her,  she 
may  yet  be  innocent." —  "  Ah  no,  sir,"  cried 
the  child  ;  "  he  only  kissed  her,  and  called 
her  his  angel,  and  ^e  wept  very  much,  and 
leaned  upon  his  arm,  and  they  drove  off  very 
fast" — "  She 's  an  ungrateful  creature,"  cried 
my  wife,  who  could  scarcely  speak  for  weep- 
ing, "  to  use  us  thus ;  she  never  had  the 
least  constraint  put  upon  her  affections. 
The  vile  strumpet  has  basely  deserted  her 
parents  without  any  provocation,  —  thus  to 
bring  your  gray  hairs  to  the  grave,  and  I 
must  shortly  follow." 

In  this  manner  that  night,  the  first  of  our 
real  misfortunes,  was  spent  in  the  bitterness 
of  complaint  and  ill-supposed  sallies  of  en- 
thusiasm. I  determined,  however,  to  find 
out  our  betrayer,  wherever  he  was,  and  re- 
proach his  baseness.  The  next  morning  we 
missed  our  wretched  child  at  breakfast, 
where  she  used  to  give  life  and  cheerful- 
ness to  us  alL      My  wife,  as  before,  at- 
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tempted  to  ease  her  heart  hj  reproaches. 
"Never,"  cried  she,  "shall  that  vilest  stain 
of  our  family  agaia  darken  these  harmless 
doors.  I  will  never  call  her  daughter  more. 
No !  let  the  strumpet  live  with  her  vile 
seducer.  She  may  bring  us  to  shame,  but 
she  shall  nevermore  deceive  us." 

"Wife,"  said  I,  "do  not  talk  thus  hardly. 
My  detestation  of  her  guilt  is  as  great  as 
yours ;  but  ever  shall  this  house  and  this 
heart  be  open  to  a  poor,  returning,  repentant 
sinner.  The  sooner  she  returns  from  her 
transgression^  the  more  welcome  shall  she  be 
to  me.  For  the  first  time  the  veiy  best  may 
err ;  art  may  persuade,  and  novelty  spread 
out  its  charm.  The  first  fault  is  the  child  of 
smiplicity ;  but  every  other  the  offspring  of 
guilt.  Yes,  the  wretched  creature  shall  be 
welcome  to  this  heart  and  this  house,  though 
stained  with  ten  thousand  vices.  1  will 
again  hearken  to  the  music  of  her  voice  ; 
again  will  I  hang  fondly  on  her  bosom,  if 
I  find  but  repentance  there.  My  son,  bring 
hither  my  Bible  and  my  sta£f.  I  will  pursue 
her,  wherever  she  is ;  and  though  I  cannot 
save  her  from  shame,  I  may  prevent  the 
continuance  of  her  imquity." 


CHAPTER,  XVHL 

7HB  FUBSUIT  OF   A   FATHER  TO  RECLAIM    A 
LOST  CHILD  TO  VIRTUE. 

Though  the  child  cotdd  not  describe  the 
gentleman's  person  who  handed  his  sister 
into  the  post-chaise,  yet  my  suspicions  fell 
entirely  upon  our  young  landlord,  whose 
character  for  such  intrigues  was  but  too  well 
known.  I  therefore  directed  my  steps  to- 
ward Thomhill  Castle,  resolving  to  upbraid 
him,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  back  my 
daughter ;  but  before  I  had  reached  his  seat, 
I  was  met  by  one  of  my  parishioners,  who 
said  he  saw  a  young  lady  resembling  my 
daughter  in  a  post-chaise  with  a  gentleman, 
whom,  by  the  description,  I  could  only  guess 
to  be  Mr.  Burchell,  and  that  they  drove  very 
fast  This  information,  however,  did  by  no 
means  satisfy  me ;  I  therefore  went  to  the 
young  squire's,  and,  though  it  was  yet  early, 
insisted  upon  seeing  him  immediately.  He 
soon  appeared  with  the  most  open,  familiar 
air,  and   seemed   perfectly  amazed  at  my) 


daughter's  elopement,  protesting  upon  his 
honor  that  he  was  quite  a  stranger  to  it  I 
now,  therefore,  condemned  my  former  sus- 
picions, and  could  turn  them  only  on  Mr. 
Burchell,  who,  I  recollected,  had  of  late 
several  private  conferences  with  her;  but 
the  appearance  of  another  witness  left  me 
no  room  to  doubt  of  his  villany,  who  avezred 
that  he  and  my  daughter  were  actually  gone 
toward  the  Wells,  about  thirty  miles  of^ 
where  there  was  a  great  deal  of  company. 
Being  driven  to  that  state  of  mind  in  which 
we  are  more  ready  to  act  precipitately  than 
to  reason  right,  I  never  debated  with  myself 
whether  these  accounts  might  not  have  been 
given  by  persons  purposely  placed  in  my 
way  to  mislead  me,  but  resolved  to  pursue 
my  daughter  and  her  fancied  deluder  thither. 
I  walked  along  with  earnestness,  and  in- 
quired of  several  by  the  way,  but  received 
no  accounts,  till,  entering  the  town,  I  was 
met  by  a  person  on  horseback,  whom  I  re- 
membered to  have  seen  at  the  squire's,  and 
he  assured  me  that  if  I  followed  them  to  the 
races,  which  were  but  thirty  miles  farther, 
I  might  depend  upon  overtaking  them,  for 
he  had  seen  them  dance  there  the  night 
before,  and  the  whole  assembly  seemed 
charmed  with  my  daughter's  performance. 
Early  the  next  day  I  walked  forward  to 
the  races,  and  about  four  in  the  afternoon 
I  came  upon  the  course.  The  company 
made  a  very  brilliant  appearance,  all  ear- 
nestly employed  in  one  pursuit,  that  of 
pleasure.  How  different  f^m  mine,  that 
of  reclaiming  a  lost  child  to  virtue !  I 
thought  I  perceived  Mr.  Burchell  at  some 
distance  from  me ;  but,  as  if  he  dreaded  an 
interview,  upon  my  approaching  him  he 
mixed  among  a  crowd,  and  I  saw  him  no 
more. 

I  now  reflected  that  it  would  be  to  no 
purpose  to  continue  my  pursidt  farther, 
and  resolved  to  return  home  to  an  innocent 
family,  who  wanted  my  assistance.  But  the 
agitations  of  my  mind,  and  the  fiatigaes  I 
had  undergone,  threw  me  into  a  fever,  the 
symptoms  of  which .  I  perceived  before  I 
came  off  the  course.  This  was  another  un- 
expected stroke,  as  I  was  more  than  sevoity 
miles  distant  from  home ;  however,  I  retired 
to  a  little  ale-house  by  the  roadside,  and  in 
this  place,  the  usual  retreat  of  indigence  and 
frugality,  I  laid  me  down  patiently  to  wait 
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the  moB  of  my  diaoider.  I  languished  here 
for  near  three  weeks  ;  but  at  List  mj  constitu- 
tion prevailed,  though  I  was  unprovided  with 
monej  to  defray  the  expenses  of  my  enter- 
tomment  It  is  possible  the  anxiety  from  this 
last  drcurastance  alone  might  have  brought 
on  a  relapse,  had  I  not  been  supplied  by  a 
traveller,  who  stopped  to  take  a  cursory 
refreshment.  This  person  was  no  other  than 
the  philanthropic  bookseller  in  St  Paul's 
Churchyard,  who  has  written  so  many  little 
books  for  children ;  he  called  himself  their 
friend :  but  he  was  the  friend  of  all  man- 
kincL  He  was  no  sooner  alighted  but  he 
was  in  haste  to  be  gone  ;  for  he  was  ever  on 
business  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  «was 
at  that  time  actually  compiling  materials  for 
the  history  of  one  Mr.  Thomas  Trip.  I  im- 
mediately recoUected  this  good-natured  man's 
led,  pimpled  face  :  for  he  had  published  for  me 
against  the  Deuterogamists  of  the  age ;  and 
from  him  I  borrowed  a  few  pieces,  to  be  paid 
at  mj  return.  Leaving  the  inn,  therefore, 
as  I  was  yet  but  weak,  I  resolved  to  return 
home  by  easy  journeys  of  ten  miles  a  day. 

My  health  and  usual  tranquillity  were  al- 
most restored,  and  now  I  condenmed  that 
pride  which  had  made  me  refractory  to  the 
hand  of  correction.  Man  little  knows  what 
cahunities  are  beyond  his  patience  to  bear 
•till  he  tries  them :  as  in  ascending  the 
hetghts  of  ambition,  which  look  bright  from 
below,  every  step  we  arise  shows  us  some 
new  and  gloomy  prospect  of  hidden  dis- 
appointment ;  so  in  our  descent  from  the 
sommits  of  pleasure,  though  the  vale  of 
misery  below  may  appear  at  first  dark  and 
gloomy,  yet  the  busy  mind,  still  attentive  to 
its  own  amusement,  finds,  as  we  descend, 
something  to  flatter  and  please.  Still,  as  we 
approach,  the  darkest  objects  appear  to 
brighten,  and  the  mental  eye  becomes  adapt- 
ed to  its  gloomy  situation. 

I  now  proceeded  forward,  and  had  walked 
about  two  hours,  when  I  perceived  what 
appeared  at  a  distance  like  a  wi^on,  which  I 
was  resolved  to  overtake  ;  but  when  I  came 
up  with  it,  found  it  to  be  a  strolling  com- 
pany's cart,  that  was  carrying  their  scenes 
and  other  theatrical  furniture  to  the  next 
rillage,  where  they  were  to  exhibit 

The  cart  was  attended  only  by  the  person 
who  drove  it  and  one  of  the  company,  as 
the  rest  of  the  players  were  to  follow  the  en- 


suing day.  "  Good  company  upon  the  road,** 
says  the  proverb,  "is  the  shortest  cut"  I 
therefore  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
poor  player ;  and  as  I  once  had  some  the- 
atrical powers  myself,  I  descanted  on  such 
topics  with  my  usual  freedom  ;  but  as  I  was 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  present  state 
of  the  stage,  I  demanded  who  were  the  pres- 
ent theatrical  writers  in  vogue,  who  the  Dry- 
dens  and  Otways  of  the  day.  "  I  fancy,  sir," 
cried  the  player,  "  few  of  our  modem  dramar 
tists  would  think  themselves  much  honored 
by  being  compared  to  the  writers  you  mention. 
Dxyden's  and  Bowe's  manners,  sir,  are  quite 
out  of  fiashion :  our  taste  has  gone  back  a 
whole  century ;  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  and 
all  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  are  the  only 
things  that  go  down."  —  "  How ! "  cried  I, 
"  is  it  possible  the  present  age  can  be  pleased 
with  that  antiquated  dialect,  that  obsolete 
humor,  those  overcharged  characters,  which 
abound  in  the  works  you  mention?"  — 
"  Sir,"  returned  my  companion,  "  the  public 
think  nothing  about  dialect  or  humor  or 
character ;  for  that  is  none  of  their  business ; 
they  only  go  to  be  amused,  and  find  them- 
selves happy  when  they  can  enjoy  a  panto- 
mime, under  the  sanction  of  Jonson's  or 
Shakespeare's  name."  —  "  So,  then,  I  sup- 
pose," cried  I,  "  that  our  modem  dramatists 
are  rather  imitators  of  Shakespeare  than  na- 
ture."—  "To  say  the  tmth,"  returned  my 
companion,  "  I  don't  know  that  they  imitate 
anything  at  all ;  nor  indeed  does  the  public 
require  it  of  them  ;  it  is  not  the  composition 
of  the  piece,  but  the  number  of  starts  and 
attitudes  that  may  be  introduced  that  elicits 
applause.  I  have  known  a  piece  with  not 
one  jest  in  the  whole,  shrugged  into  popu- 
larity, and  another  saved  by  the  poet's  throw- 
ing in  a  fit  of  the  gripes.  No,  sir,  the  works 
of  Congreve  and  Farquhar  have  too  much 
wit  in  them  for  the  present  taste  ;  our  mod- 
em dialect  is  much  more  natural." 

By  this  time  the  equipage  of  the  strolling 
company  was  arrived  at  the  village,  which, 
it  seems,  had  been  apprised  of  our  approach, 
and  was  come  out  to  gaze  at  us ;  for  my 
companion  observed  that  strollers  always 
have  more  spectators  without  doors  than 
within.  I  did  not  consider  the  impropriety 
of  my  being  in  such  company,  till  I  saw  a 
mob  gather  about  me.  I  therefore  took 
shelter,  as  fast  as  possible,  in  the  first  ale- 
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howse  that  offered,  and  being  shown  into  the 
common  room,  was  accosted  by  a  veiy  well 
dressed  gentleman,  who  demanded  whether 
I  was  the  real  chaplain  of  the  company,  or 
whether  it  was  only  to  be  my  masquerade 
character  in  the  play  ?  Upon  my  informing 
him  of  the  truth,  and  that  I  did  not  belong 
in  any  sort  to  the  company,  he  was  conde- 
scending enough  to  desire  me  and  the  player 
to  partake  in  a  bowl  of  punch,  over  which  he 
discussed  modem  politics  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  intexest  I  aet  him  down  in  my 
mind  for  nothing  less  than  a  Parliament-man, 
at  least ;  but  was  almost  confirmed  in  my 
conjectures,  when,  upon  asking  what  there 
was  in  the  house  for  supper,  he  insisted  that 
the  player  and  I  should  sup  with  him  at  his 
house ;  with  which  request,  after  some  eur 
treaties,  we  weie  prevailed  on  to  comply. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THB  DE&CRIFTION  OF  A  PEB80N  DI800K- 
TBNTED  WITH  THB  PRESENT  GOVERNICENT, 
AND  APPREHENSIVE  OF  THE  LOSS  OF  OUR 
LIBERTIES. 

The  house  where  we  were  to  be  enter- 
tained lying  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
village,  our  inviter  observed  that,  as  the 
coach  was  not  ready,  he  would  conduct  us  on 
foot,  and  we  soon  arrived  at  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  mansions  I  had  seen  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  The  apartment  into  which 
we  were  shown  was  perfectly  elegant  and 
modem  ;  he  went  to  give  orders  for  supper, 
while  the  player,  with  a  wink,  observed  that 
we  were  perfectly  in  luck.  Our  entertainer 
soon  returned,  an  elegant  supper  was  brought 
in,  two  or  three  ladies  in  an  easy  dishabille 
were  introduced,  and  the  conversation  began 
with  some  sprightliness.  Politics,  however, 
was  the  subject  on  which  our  entertainer 
chiefly  expatiated  ;  for  he  asserted  that  lib- 
erty WB8  at  once  his  boast  and  his  terror. 
After  the  cloth  was  removed,  he  asked  me  if 
I  had  seen  the  last  Monitor ;  to  which,  roply- 
ing  in  the  negative,  ^*  What,  nor  the  Auditor, 
I  suppose?''  cried  he.  "Neither,  sir,"  re- 
turned I.  ** That's  strange,  very  strange," 
replied  my  entertainer.  "Now,  I  read  all 
the  politics  that  come  out.  The  Daily,  the 
Public,  the  Ledger,  the  Chronicle,  the  Lon- 


don Evening,  the  Whitehall  Evening,  the 
seventeen  Magazines,  and  the  two  Reviews ; 
and  though  they  hate  each  other,  I  love  them 
alL  Liberty,  sir,  liberty  is  the  Britoi^ 
boast ;  and  by  all  my  coal-mines  in  Corn- 
wall, I  reverence  its  guardians."  — "  Then  it 
is  to  be  hoped,"  cried  I,  "  you  reverence  the 
king."  —  "  Yes,"  returned  my  entertainer, 
"  when  he  does  what  we  would  have  him ; 
but  if  he  goes  on  as  he  haa  done  of  late,  1 11 
never  trouble  myself  more  with  his  matten. 
I  say  nothing.  I  think,  only,  I  could  have 
directed  some  things  better.  I  don't  thmk 
there  has  been  a  sufficient  number  of  ad- 
visers ;  he  should  adviK  with  eveiy  penon 
wilUng  to  give  him  advice,  and  then  we 
should  have  things  done  in  another  guess 
manner." 

"I  wish,"  cried  I,  "that  such  intruding 
advisers  wero  fixed  in  the  pillory.  It  should 
be  the  duty  of  honest  men  to  asaiat  the 
weaker  side  of  our  constitution,  that  sacred 
power  that  has  for  some  years  been  every 
day  declining,  and  losing  its  due  ahare  of  in- 
fluence in  the  state.  But  these  ignorants 
still  continue  the  ciy  of  liberty,  and,  if  they 
have  any  weight,  basely  throw  it  into  the 
subsiding  scale." 

"How !"  cried  one  of  the  ladies,  "do  I 
live  to  see  one  so  base,  so  sordid,  as  to  be  an 
enemy  to  liberty  and  a  defender  of  tyrants  7 
Liberty,  that  sacred  gift  of  Heaven,  that 
glorious  privilege  of  Britons ! " 

"  Can  it  be  possible,"  cried  our  entertainer, 
"  that  there  should  be  any  found,  at  present, 
advocates  for  slavery?  Any  who  are  for 
meanly  giving  up  the  privileges  of  Britcma  f 
Can  any,  sir,  be  so  abject  ?" 

" No,  sir,"  replied  I,  "I  am  for  liberty, 
that  attribute  of  gods  !  Qlorious  liberty  I 
that  theme  of  modem  declamation.  I  would 
have  all  men  kings.  I  would  be  a  king  my- 
selt  We  have  all  naturally  an  equal  tight 
to  the  throne ;  we  are  all  originally  equaL 
This  is  my  opinion,  and  was  once  the  opinion 
of  a  set  of  honest  men  who  are  called  levd- 
lers.  They  tried  to  erect  themselvea  into  a 
community,  where  all  should  be  equally  free. 
But,  alas  !  it  would  never  answer  ;  for  there 
were  some  among  them  stronger,  and  some 
more  cunning  than  others,  and  these  became 
masters  of  the  rest ;  for  as  sure  as  your 
groom  rides  your  horses  because  he  is  a  eun- 
Dinger  animal  than  they,  so  surely  will  the 
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animid  that  is  cniminger  or  stronger  than  he 
sit  apon  his  shoulders  in  torn.  Since  then 
it  is  entailed  npon  humanity  to  submit,  and 
lome  are  bom  to  command,  and  others  to 
obey,  the  question  is,  as  there  must  be  ty- 
nnts,  whether  it  is  better  to  have  them  in 
the  same  house  with  us,  or  in  the  same  vil- 
lage, or  still  iarther  off  in  the  metropolis. 
Now,  sir,  for  my  own  part,  as  I  natundly 
hate  the  fiice  of  a  tynuit,  the  farther  off  he 
iB  removed  from  me,  the  better  pleased  am  I. 
The  generality  of  mankind,  also,  are  of  my 
way  of  thinking,  and  have  unanimously  cre- 
ated one  king,  whose  election  at  once  dimin- 
ishes the  number  of  tjrrants,  and  puts  tyranny 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  greatest 
nomber  of  people.  Now  the  great,  who 
were  tyrants  themselves  before  the  election 
of  one  tyrant,  are  naturally  averse  to  a 
power  raised  over  them,  and  whose  weight 
most  ever  lean  heaviest  on  the  subordinate 
arders.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  great,  there- 
fore, to  dimuiish  kingly  power  as  much  as 
poasible ;  because  whatever  they  take  from 
that  is  naturally  restored  to  themselves,  and 
all  they  have  to  do  in  the  state  is  to  under- 
mine the  single  tyrant,  by  which  they  re- 
sume their  primeval  authority.  Now  the 
state  may  be  so  circumstanced,  or  its  laws 
may  be  so  disposed,  or  its  men  of  opulence 
80  minded,  as  all  to  conspire  in  carrying  on 
this  business  of  undermining  monarchy. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  dreumstances 
of  our  state  be  such  as  to  &vor  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  and  make  the  opulent  still 
more  rich,  this  will  increase  their  ambition. 
An  accumulation  of  wealth,  however,  must 
necessarily  be  the  consequence,  when,  as  at 
present,  more  riches  flow  in  from  external 
commerce  than  arise  from  internal  industry  ; 
for  external  commerce  can  only  be  managed 
to  advantage  by  the  rich,  and  they  have  also 
at  the  same  time  all  the  emoluments  arising 
from  internal  industry ;  so  that  the  rich, 
with  us,  have  two  sources  of  wealth,  whereas 
the  poor  have  but  one.  For  this  reason 
wealth,  in  all  commercial  states,  is  found  to 
accumulate ;  and  all  such  have  hitherto  in 
time  become  aristocraticaL  Again,  the  very 
laws  also  of  this  country  may  contribute  to 
the  accumulation  of  wealth ;  as  when  by 
their  means  the  natural  ties  that  bind  the 
lich  and  poor  together  are  broken  ;  and  it  is 
ordained  that  the  rich  shaU  only  marry  with 


the  rich ;  or  when  the  learned  are  held  un- 
qualified to  serve  their  country  as  counsellors, 
merely  from  a  defect  of  opulence,  and  wealth 
is  thus  made  the  objed^  of  a  wise  man's 
ambition :  by  these  means,  I  say,  and  such 
means  as  these,  riches  will  accimiulate.  Now 
the  possessor  of  accumulated  wealth,  when 
furnished  with  the  necessaries  and  pleasures 
of  life,  has  no  other  method  to  employ  the 
superfluity  of  his  fortune  but  in  purchasing 
power  ;  tiiat  is,  differently  speaking,  in  mak- 
ing dependants  by  purchasing  the  liberty  of 
the  needy,  or  tlM  venal,  of  men  who  are 
willing  to  bear  the  mortification  of  contigu^ 
ous  tyranny  for  bread.  Thus  each  very  opu- 
lent man  generally  gathers  round  him  a 
circle  of  the  poorest  of  the  people  ;  and  the 
polity  abounding  in  accumulated  wealth  may 
be  compared  to  a  Cartesian  system,  each  orb 
with  a  vortex  of  its  own.  Those,  however, 
who  are  willing  to  move  in  a  great  man's 
vortex  are  only  such  as  must  be  slaves,  the 
rabble  of  mankind,  whose  soub  and  whose 
education  are  adapted  to  servitude,  and  who 
know  nothing  of  liberty  except  the  name. 
But  there  must  still  be  a  large  number  of 
the  people  without  the  sphere  of  the  opulent 
man's  influence,  namely,  that  order  of  men 
which  subsists  between  like  very  rich  and  the 
very  rabble  ;  those  men  who  are  possessed 
of  too  large  fortunes  to  submit  to  the  neigh- 
boring man  in  power,  and  yet  are  too  poor  to 
set  up  for  tyranny  themselves.  In  this  mid- 
dle order  of  mankind  are  generally  to  be 
found  all  the  arts,  wisdom,  and  virtues  of 
society.  This  order  alone  is  known  to  be 
the  true  preserver  of  freedom,  and  may  be 
called  the  people.  Now  it  may  happen  that 
this  middle  order  of  mankind  may  lose  all 
its  influence  in  a  state,  and  its  voice  be  in  a 
manner  drowned  in  that  of  the  rabble  ;  for 
if  the  fortune  sufiident  for  qualifying  a  per- 
son at  present  to  give  his  voice  in  state  af- 
fairs be  ten  times  less  than  was  judged  suffi- 
cient upon  forming  the  constitution,  it  is 
evident  that  greater  numbers  of  the  rabble 
will  thus  be  introduced  into  the  political  sys- 
tem, and  they,  ever  moving  in  the  vortex  of 
the  great,  wiU  follow  where  greatness  shall 
direct  In  such  a  state,  therefore,  all  that 
the  middle  order  has  left  is  to  preserve  the 
prerogative  and  privileges  of  the  one  princi- 
pal governor  with  the  most  sacred  circum- 
spection.   For  he  divides  the  power  of  the 
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lich,  and  calls  off  the  great  from  fjEdling  with 
tenfold  weight  on  the  middle  order  placed 
heneath  them.  The  middle  order  may  be 
compared  to  a  town  of  which  the  opulent 
are  forming  the  siege,  and  of  which  the  gov- 
ernor from  without  is  hastening  the  relief. 
While  the  besiegers  are  in  dread  of  an  ene- 
my over  them,  it  is  but  natural  to  offer  the 
toMmsmen  the  most  specious  terms ;  to  flat- 
ter them  with  sounds,  and  amuse  them  with 
privileges  ;  but  if  they  once  defeat  the  gov- 
ernor i^m  behind,  the  walls  of  the  town 
will  be  but  a  small  defence  to  its  inhabitants. 
What  they  may  then  expect  may  be  seen  by 
turning  our  eyes  to  Holland,  Qenoa,  or  Yen- 
ice,,  where  the  laws  govern  the  poor,  and  the 
rich  govern  the  law.  I  am  then  for,  and 
would  die  for,  monarchy,  sacred  monarchy  ; 
for  if  there  be  anything  sacred  among  men 
it  must  be  the  anointed  iovereign  of  his 
people ;  and  every  diminution  of  his  power, 
in  war  or  in  peace,  is  an  infringement  upon 
the  real  liberties  of  the  subject  The  sounds 
of  liberty,  patriotism,  and  Britons  have 
already  done  much  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  tnie  sons  of  freedom  will  prevent  their 
ever  doing  more.  I  have  known  many  of 
these  pretended  champions  for  liberty,  in  my 
time,  yet  do  I  not  remember  one  that  was 
not  in  his  heart  and  in  his  family  a  tyrant" 
My  warmth,  I  found,  had  lengthened  this 
harangue  beyond  the  rules  of  good-breeding ; 
but  the  impatience  of  my  entertainer,  who 
often  strove  to  interrupt  it,  could  be  re- 
strained no  longer.  "What!''  cried  he, 
"  then  I  have  been  all  this  while  entertain- 
ing a  Jesuit  in  parson's  clothes ;  but,  by  all 
the  coal-mines  of  Cornwall,  out  he  shall 
pack,  if  my  name  1)e  Wilkinson."  I  now 
found  I  had  gone  too  far,  and  asked  pardon 
for  the  warmth  with  which  I  had  spoken. 
"  Pardon  ! "  returned  he,  in  a  fury ;  "  I  think 
such  principles  demand  ten  thousand  par- 
dons. What!  give  up  liberty,  property,  and, 
as  the  Gazetteer  says,  lie  down  to  be  saddled 
with  wooden  shoes  !  Sir,  I  insist  upon  your 
marching  out  of  this  house  immediately,  to 
prevent  worse  consequences.  Sir,  I  insist 
upon  it ! "  I  was  going  to  repeat  my  re- 
monstrances ;  but  just  then  we  heard  a  foot- 
man's rap  at  the  door,  and  ftxe  two  ladies 
cried  out,  "As  sure  as  death  there  is  our 
master  and  mistress  come  home  ! "  It  seems 
our  entertainer  all  this  while  was  only  the 


butler,  who,  in  his  master's  absence,  bad  a 
mind  to  cut  a  figure,  and  be  for  a  while  the 
gentleman  himself ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  he 
talked  politics  as  well  as  most  countiy  gen- 
tlemen do.  But  nothing  could  now  eicoed 
my  confusion  upon  seeing  the  gentleman  and 
his  lady  enter ;  nor  was  their  surprise,  at 
finding  such  company  and  good  cheer,  less 
than  ours.  "Gentlemen,"  cried  the  real 
master  of  the  house  to  me  and  my  compan- 
ion, "  my  wife  and  I  are  your  most  humble 
servants ;  but  I  protest  this  is  so  unexpected 
a  favor  that  we  almost  sink  under  the  obliga- 
tion.'' However  unexpected  our  company 
might  be  to  them,  theirs,  I  am  sure,  was  still 
more  so  to  us,  and  I  was  struck  dumb  with 
the  apprehensions  of  my  own  absurdity, 
when  whom  should  I  next  see  enter  the 
room  but  my  dear  Miss  Arabella  Wilmot, 
who  was  fonnerly  designed  to  be  married  to 
my  son  Geoige,  but  whose  match  was  broken 
off,  as  already  related.  As  soon  as  she  sav 
me,  she  flew  to  my  arms  with  the  utmost 
joy.  "My  dear  sir,"  cried  she,  "to  what 
happy  accident  is  it  that  we  owe  so  unex- 
pected a  visit  7  I  am  sure  my  uncle  and 
aunt  will  be  in  raptures  when  they  find  they 
have  the  good  Doctor  Primrose  for  their 
guest"  Upon  hearing  my  name,  the  old 
gentleman  and  lady  very  politely  stq>ped 
up,  and  welcomed  me  with  most  cordial  hos- 
pitality. Nor  could  they  forbear  smiling  on 
being  informed  of  the  nature  of  my  present 
visit;  but  the  unfortunate  butler,  whom 
they  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  turn  away, 
was,  at  my  intercession,  foigiven. 

Mr.  Arnold  and  his  lady,  to  whom  the 
house  belonged,  now  insisted  upon  having 
the  pleasure  of  my  stay  for  some  days ;  and 
as  tiieir  niece,  my  charming  pupil,  whose 
mind,  in  8(Hne  measure,  had  been  formed 
under  my  own  instructions,  joined  in  their 
entreaties,  I  complied.  That  night  I  wis 
shown  to  a  magnificent  chamber,  and  the 
next  morning,  early,  Miss  Wilmot  desired  to 
walk  with  me  in  the  garden,  which  was  dec- 
orated in  the  modem  manner.  After  some 
time  spent  in  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  the 
place,  she  inquired,  with  seeming  unconcexs, 
when  last  I  had  heard  from  my  son  George. 
"  Alas  !  madam,"  cried  I,  "  he  has  now  been 
nearly  three  years  absent,  without  ever  writ- 
ing to  his  friends  or  me.  Where  he  is,  I 
know  not ;  perhaps  I  shall  never  see  him  or 
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lappinesB  more.  No,  mj  dear  Tnadam,  we 
ehall  neyennore  see  BQch  pleasing  houn  as 
irere  once  spent  hy  our  fireside  at  Wakefield. 
My  little  familj  are  now  dispersing  very  fast, 
and  poverty  has  brought  not  only  want  but 
infamy  upon  us.*  The  good-natured  girl  let 
iail  a  tear  at  this  account ;  but,  as  I  saw  her 
poaseBsed  of  too  much  sensibility,  I  forbore  a 
more  minute  detail  of  our  sufiferings.  It  was, 
however,  some  consolation  to  me  to  find  that 
time  had  made  no  alteration  in  her  aifections, 
and  that  she  had  rejected  several  offers  that 
had  been  made  her  since  our  leaving  her 
part  of  the  country.  She  led  me  round  all 
the  extensive  improvements  of  the  place, 
pointing  to  the  several  walks  and  arbors,  and 
at  the  same  time  catching  from  eveiy  object 
a  hint  for  some  new  question  relative  to  my 
eon.  In  this  maimer  we  spent  the  forenoon, 
till  the  bell  summoned  us  to  dinner,  where 
we  found  the  manager  of  the  strolling  com- 
pany that  I  mentioned  before,  who  was  come 
to  dispose  of  tickets  for  the  Fair  Penitent, 
which  was  to  be  acted  that  evening  :  the 
part  of  Horatio  by  a  young  gentleman  who 
had  never  appeared  on  any  stage.  He  seemed 
to  be  vety  warm  in  the  praise  of  the  new 
perfonner,  and  averred  that  he  never  saw 
any  one  who  bid  so  fair  for  excellence.  Act- 
ing, he  observed,  was  not  learned  in  a  day. 
**  Bnt  this  gentleman,''  continued  he, ''  seems 
horn  to  tread  the  stage.  His  voice,  his  fig- 
ure and  attitudes,  are  aU  admirable.  We 
caught  him  up  accidentally,  in  our  journey 
down."  This  account  in  some  measure  ex- 
cited our  curiosity,  and,  at  the  entreaty  of 
the  kdiea,  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  accom- 
pany them  to  the  playhouse,  which  was  no 
other  than  a  bam.  As  the  company  with 
which  I  went  was  Incontestably  the  chief  of 
the  place,  we  were  received  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  placed  in  the  front  seat  of  the 
theatre ;  where  we  sat  for  some  time  with  no 
small  impatience  to  see  Horatio  make  his 
appearance.  The  new  performer  advanced 
At  last :  and  let  parents  think  of  my  sensa- 
tions hy  their  own,  when  I  found  it  was  my 
nnfortunate  son  !  He  was  going  to  b^;in ; 
when,  turning  his  eyes  upon  the  audience, 
he  perceived  Miss  Wilmot  and  me,  and  stood 
at  once  speechless  and  immovable. 

The  actors  behind  the  scenes,  who  ascribed 
this  pause  to  his  natural  timidity,  attempted 
to  encourage  him,  but,  instead  of  going  on, 
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he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  retired  off 
the  stage.  I  don't  know  what  were  my  feel- 
ings on  this  occasion  ;  for  they  succeeded 
with  too  much  rapidity  for  description  ;  but 
I  was  soon  awaked  from  this  disagreeable 
reveiy  by  Miss  Wilmot ;  who,  pale,  and  with 
a  trembling  voice,  desired  me  to  conduct  her 
back  to  her  uncle's.  When  got  home,  Mr. 
Arnold,  who  was  as  yet  a  stranger  to  our 
extraordinary  behavior,  being  informed  that 
the  new  performer  was  my  son,  sent  his 
coach  and  an  invitation  for  him ;  and,  as 
he  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  appear  again 
on  the  stage,  the  players  put  another  in  his 
place  ;  and  we  soon  had  him  with  us.  Mr. 
Arnold  gave  him  the  kindest  reception,  and 
I  received  him  with  my  usual  transport,  for 
I  could  never  counterfeit  a  false  resentment 
Miss  Wilmofs  reception  was  mixed  with 
seeming  neglect,  and  yet  I  could  perceive 
she  acted  a  studied  part  The  tumult  in  her 
mind  seemed  not  yet  abated ;  she  said  twenty 
giddy  things  that  looked  like  joy,  and  then 
laughed  loud  at  her  own  want  of  meaning. 
At  intervals  she  would  take  a  sly  peep  at  the 
gl^ss,as  if  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  irre- 
sistible beau^ ;  and  often  would  ask  ques- 
tions, without  giving  any  manner  of  atten- 
tion to  the  answers. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  HI6T0RT  OF  A  PHILOBOPHIO  VAGABOND, 
PURSUING  NOVELTT,  BUT  LOSING  CONTENT. 

After  we  had  supped,  Mrs.  Arnold  po- 
litely offered  to  send  a  couple  of  her  footmen 
for  my  son's  baggage,  which  he  at  first  seemed 
to  decline;  but  upon  her  pressing  the  re- 
quest, he  was  obliged  to  iniform  her  that  a 
stick  and  a  wallet  were  all  the  movable 
things  upon  this  earth  which  he  could  boast 
of.  "  Why,  ay,  my  son,"  cried  I,  "  you  left 
me  bnt  poor ;  and  poor,  I  find,  you  are 
come  back  ;  and  yet,  I  make  no  doubt  you 
have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world."  — 
"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  my  son,  "  but  travelling 
after  Fortune  is  not  the  way  to  secure  her  ; 
and,  indeed,  of  late,  I  have  desisted  from  the 
pursuit"  —  "I fancy, sir," cried  Mrs. Arnold, 
"  that  the  account  of  your  adventures  would 
be  amusing  ;  the  first  part  of  them  I  have 
often  heard  frx>m  my  niece ;  but  could  the 
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company  pievail  for  the  rest,  it  woiild  be  an 
additional  obligation/'  —  *'  Madam,''  replied 
mj  Bon,  ^  I  promifle  you  the  pleasure  you 
have  in  heaiing  will  not  be  half  so  great 
as  my  vanity  in  repeating  them ;  and  yet 
in  the  whole  narrative  I  can  scarcely  promise 
you  one  adventure,  as  my  account  is  rather 
of  what  I  saw  than  w^hat  I  did  The 
first  misfortune  of  my  life,  which  you  all 
know,  was  great ;  but  though  it  distressed, 
it  could  not  sink  me.  No  person  ever  had  a 
better  knack  at  hoping  than  I.  The  less 
kind  I  found  Fortune  at  one  time,  the  more 
I  expected  from  her  at  another ;  and  being  now 
at  the  bottom  of  her  wheel,  every  new  revo- 
lution might  lift,  but  could  not  depress  me. 
I  proceeded  therefore  toward  London  in  a 
fine  morning,  no  way  uneasy  about  to-mor- 
row, but  cheerful  as  the  birds  that  caroUed 
by  the  road,  and  comforted  myself  with  re- 
flecting that  London  was  the  noart  where 
abilities  of  every  kind  were  sure  of  meeting 
distinction  and  reward. 
^  "Upon  my  arrival  in  town,  sir,  my  first 
care  was  to  deliver  your  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  our  cousin,  who  was  himself  in 
little  better  circumstances  than  I.  My  first 
scheme,  you  know,  sir,  was  to  be  usher  at  an 
academy,  and  I  asked  his  advice  on  the  affair. 
Our  cousin  received  the  proposal  with  a  true 
sardonic  grin.  *  Ay,'  cried  he, '  this  is,  indeed, 
a  very  pretty  career  that  has  been  chalked 
out  for  you.  I  have  been  an  usher  at  a 
boarding-school  myself;  and  may  I  die  by 
an  anodyne  necklace,  but  I  had  rather  be  an 
under-tumkey  in  Newgate  !  I  was  up  early 
and  late ;  I  was  browbeat  by  the  master, 
hated  for  my  ugly  &ce  by  the  mistress,  wor- 
ried by  the  boys  within,  and  never  permitted 
to  stir  out  to  meet  civility  abroad.  But  are 
you  sure  you  are  fit  for  a  school  %  Let  me  ex- 
amine you  a  little.  Have  you  been  bred  ap- 
prentice to  the  business?'  —  *No.'  —  *Then 
you  won't  do  for  a  school.  Can  you  dress  the 
boys'  hair  V  —  *  No.*  —  *  Then  you  won't  do 
for  a  school.  Have  you  had  the  small-pox  ? ' 
—  *  No.' — *  Then  you  won't  do  for  a  school. 
Canyon  lie  threein  abed  ?'  —  *  No.'  —  *  Then 
you  will  never  do  for  a  schooL  Have  you  got 
agood  stomach  V  —  'Yes.'  —  *Thenyou  will 
by  no  means  do  for  a  school.  No,  sir  :  if  you 
are  for  a  genteel,  easy  profession,  bind  your- 
self seven  years  as  an  apprentice  to  turn  a 
cutler^s  wheel ;  but  avoid  a  school  by  any 


means.  Yet,  come,'  continued  he, '  I  see  you 
are  a  lad  of  spirit  and  some  learning ;  what 
do  you  think  of  commencing  author,  like  me  ? 
You  have  read  in  books^  no  doubt,  of  men  of 
genius  starving  at  the  trade  ;  at  present  1 11 
show  you  forty  very  dull  fellowB  about  town 
that  live  by  it  in  opulence,  — aU  honesty  jog- 
trot men,  who  go  on  smoothly  and  dolly,  and 
write  history  and  politics,  and  are  praised  ; 
men,  sir,  who,  had  they  been  bred  cobblen, 
would  all  their  lives  have  only  mended  shoes, 
but  never  made  them.' 

"  Finding  that  there  was  no  great  degree  of 
gentility  aflixed  to  the  character  of  an  usher, 
I  resolved  to  accept  hia  proposal ;  and  hav- 
ing the  highest  respect  for  literature,  hailed 
the  Antiqua  Mater  of  Qrub  Street  with  rev- 
erence. I  thought  it  my  glory  to  pursue  a 
tract  which  Diyden  and  Otway  trod  before 
me.  I  considered  the  goddess  of  this  regioiL 
as  the  parent  of  excellence ;  and,  however 
an  intercourse  with  the  world  mi^t  gite  us 
good  sense,  the  poverty  she  entailed  I  aap- 
posed  to  be  the  nurse  of  genius.  Big  with 
these  reflections,  I  sat  down,  and  finding  that 
the  best  things  remained  to  be  said  cm  the 
wrong  side,  I  resolved  to  write  a  book  that 
should  be  wholly  new.  I  therefore  dresKd 
up  three  paradoxes  with  some  ingenuity. 
They  were  false,  indeed,  but  they  were  new. 
The  jewels  of  truth  have  been  so  often  im- 
ported by  others,  that  nothing  was  left  for  nae 
to  import,  but  some  splendid  things  that  at  a 
distance  looked  every  bit  as  well.  Witness,  yoa 
powers,  what  fancied  importance  sat  perciied 
upon  my  quill  while  I  was  writing !  The 
whole  learned  world,  I  made  no  doubt,  would 
rise  to  oppose  my  systems  ;  but  then  I  was 
prepared  to  oppose  the  whole  learned  world. 
Like  the  porcupine,  I  sat  self-coUected,  with 
a  quill  pointed  against  eveiy  opposer." 

"  Well  said,  my  boy,*  cried  I ;  "and  what 
subject  did  you  treat  upon  %  I  hope  you  did 
not  pass  over  the  importance  of  mimogamT. 
But  I  interrupt:  go  on.  You  published 
your  paradoxes;  well,  and  what  did  the 
learned  world  say  to  your  paradoxeil'* 

"  Sir,"  replied  my  son,  ^  the  learned  woiid 
said  nothing  to  my  paradoxes  ;  nothing  at  aU, 
sir.  Every  man  of  them  was  employed  m 
praising  his  friends  and  himself,  or  condemn- 
ing his  enemies  ;  and  imfortunately,  as  I  had 
neither,  I  suffered  the  cnielest  mortiftcatioii, 
I  —  neglect. 
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As  r  'WM  meditating  one  day,  in  a  coffee- 
honae,  on  -die  fote  of  my  paradoxes,  a  little 
man  happening  to  enter  the  room,  placed  him- 
self in  the  box  before  me  ;  and  after  some 
preliminary  diacoorse,  finding  me  to  be  a 
scholar,  drew  ont  a  bundle  of  proposals,  beg- 
ging me  to  subscribe  to  a  new  edition  he  was 
going  to  give  to  the  world  of  Propertins,  with 
notes.  This  demand  necessarily  produced  a 
reply  that  I  had  no  money  ;  and  that  con- 
oesdon  l«d  him  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
my  expectations.  Finding  that  my  expecta- 
tions were  just  as  great  as  my  purse,  ''I 
see,'  cried  he,  'you  are  unacquainted  with  the 
town.  1 11  teach  yon  a  part  of  it  Look  at 
these  proposals  ;  upon  these  very  proposals  I 
have  subsisted  very  comfortably  for  twelve 
yearSb  The  moment  a  nobleman  returns 
from  his  travels,  a  Creolian  arrives  from  Ja- 
maica, or  a  dowager  from  her  country-seat, 
I  strike  for  a  subscription.  I  first  besiege 
their  hearts  with  flattery,  and  then  pour  in 
my  proposals  at  the  breach.  If  they  sub- 
scribe readily  the  first  time,  I  renew  my  re- 
quest to  beg  a  dedication  fee  ;  if  they  let  me 
have  that,  I  smite  them  once  more  for  en- 
gcaving  their  coat  of  arms  at  the  top.  Thus,' 
eontmued  he, '  I  live  by  vanity,  and  laugh  at 
it.  But,  between  ourselves,  I  am  now  too 
wcU  known ;  I  should  be  glad  to  borrow 
your  face  a  bit ;  a  nobleman  of  distinction 
has  just  returned  from  Italy ;  my  face  is 
familiar  to  his  porter ;  but  if  you  bring  this 
ecypy  of  verses,  my  life  for  it  you  succeed, 
and  we  divide  ike  spoiL" 

**  Bless  us,  Qeorge,'^  cried  I,  '*  and  is  this 
the  employment  of  poets  now  ?  Do  men  of 
their  exalted  talents  thus  stoop  to  beggary  ? 
C^an  they  so  iiEar  disgrace  their  calling,  as  to 
make  a  vile  traffic  of  praise  for  bread  ?" 

**  O  no,  sir," returned  he ;  ''a  true  poet  can 
never  be  so  base ;  for  wherever  there  is  gen- 
ina  there  is  pride.  The  creatures  I  now  de- 
scribe are  only  beggars  in  rhyme.  The  real 
p<iet,  as  he  braves  every  hardship  for  fame, 
ao  ifl  he  equally  a  coward  to  contempt ;  and 
none  but  thooe  who  are  unworthy  protection 
eondeecend  to  solicit  it 

^  Having  a  mind  too  proud  to  stoop  to  such 
indtgnlties,  and  yet  a  fortune  too  humble  to 
kssEord  a  second  attempt  for  fame,  I  was  now 
obliged  to  take  a  middle  course,  and  write 
§oft  bread.  Bat  I  was  unqualified  for  a  profes- 
nofn  where  mere  industry  alone  was  to  insure 


success.  I  could  not  suppress  my  lurking  pas- 
sion for  applause  ;  but  usually  consumed  that 
time  in  efforts  after  excellence,  which  takes  up 
but  little  room,  when  it  should  bave  been  more 
advantageously  employed  in  the  diffusive 
productions  of  fruitful  mediocrity^  My  little 
piece  would  therefore  come  forth  in  the 
midst  of  periodical  publications,  unnoticed 
and  unkno^m.  The  public  were  more  im- 
portantly employed  than  to  observe  the  easy 
simplicity  of  my  style,  or  the  harmony 
of  my  periods.  Sheet  after  sheet  was  thrown 
off  to  oblivion.  My  essays  were  buried 
among  the  essays  upon  liberty,  Eastern  tales, 
and  cures  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog ;  while 
Philautus,  Philalethes,  Phileleutheros,  and 
Philanthropos  all  wrote  better,  because  they 
wrote  faster,  than  I. 

**  Now,  therefore,  I  began  to  associate  with 
none  but  disappointed  authors  like  myself, 
who  praised,  deplored,  and  despised  each 
other.  The  satidaction  we  found  in  every 
celebrated  writer's  attempts  was  inversely 
as  their  merits.  I  found  that  no  genius  in 
another  could  please  me.  My  unfortunate 
paradoxes  had  entirely  dried  up  that  source 
of  comfort  I  could  neither  read  nor  write 
with  satisfaction ;  for  excellence  in  another 
was  my  aversion,  and  writing  was  my 
trade. 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  gloomy  reflections, 
as  I  was  one  day  sitting  on  a  bench  in  St 
James's  Park,  a  young  gentleman  of  distinc- 
tion, who  had  been  my  intimate  acquaintance 
at  the  imiveTsity,  approached  me.  We  salut- 
ed each  other  with  some  hesitation,  —  he 
almost  ashamed  of  being  known  to  one  who 
made  so  shabby  an  appearance,  and  I  afraid 
of  a  repulse.  But  my  suspicions  soon  van- 
ished ;  for  Ned  Thomhill  was  at  the  bottom 
a  very  good-natured  feUow." 

"  What  did  you  say,  Qeorge  ?  "  interrapted 
L  —  **  Thomhill !  was  not  that  his  name  ?  It 
can  certainly  be  no  other  than  my  landlord." 
—  "  Bless  me ! "  cried  Mrs.  Arnold,  "  is  Mr. 
Thomhill  so  near  a  neighbor  of  yours  ?  He 
has  long  been  a  friend  in  our  family,  and  we 
expect  a  visit  from  him  shortly." 

**  My  friend's  first  care,"  continued  my  son, 
**  was  to  alter  my  i^pearance  by  a  very  fine 
suit  of  his  own  clothes,  and  then  I  was 
admitted  to  his  table  upon  the  footing  of 
half  friend,  half  underling.  My  business  was 
to  attend  him  at  auctions,  to  put  him  in 
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spirits  when  he  sat  for  his  pictnrey  to  take 
the  left  hand  in  his  chariot  when  not  filled 
by  another,  and  to  assist  at  tattering  a  kip, 
as  the  phrase  was,  when  he  had  a  mind  for  a 
frolic.  Beside  this,  I  had  twent j  other  little 
•employments  in  the  fanuly.  I  was  to  do 
many  small  things  without  bidding ;  to  cany 
the  corkscrew  ;  to  stand  god-father  to  all  the 
butler's  children  ;  to  sing  when  I  was  bid  ; 
to  be  never  out  of  humor;  always  to  be 
humble ;  and,  if  I  could,  to  be  veiy  happy. 
'*  In  this  honorable  post,  however,  I  was 
not  without  a  rival  A  captain  of  marines, 
who  was  formed  lor  the  place  by  nature, 
opposed  me  in  my  patron's  affections.  His 
mother  had  been  laundress  to  a  man  of  qual- 
ity, and  thus  he  early  acquired  a  taste  for 
pimping  and  pedigree.  As  this  gentleman 
made  it  the  study  of  his  life  to  be  acquainted 
wi*h  lords,  though  he  was  dismissed  from 
several  for  his  stupidity,  yet  he  found  many 
of  them,  who  were  as  dull  as  himself  that 
permitted  his  assiduities.  As  flattery  was 
his  trade,  he  practised  it  with  the  easiest 
address  imaginable ;  but  it  came  awkward 
and  stiff  from  me ;  and  as  every  day  my 
patron's  desire  of  flattery  increased,  so  every 
hour,  being  better  acquainted  with  his  defects, 
I  became  more  unwilling  to  give  it  Thus  I 
was  once  more  fairly  going  to  give  up  the 
field  to  the  captain,  when  my  fnend  found 
occasion  for  my  assistance.  This  was  nothing 
less  than  to  fight  a  duel  for  him  with  a  gen- 
tleman, whose  sister  it  was  pretended  he  had 
used  ill.  I  readily  complied  with  his  request, 
and  though  I  see  you  are  displeased  at  my 
conduct,  yet,  as  it  was  a  debt  indispensably 
due  to  friendship,  I  could  not  refuse.  I 
undertook  the  affair,  disarmed  my  antagonist, 
and  soon  after  had  the  pleasure  of  finding 
that  the  lady  was  only  a  woman  of  the  town, 
and  the  fellow  her  bully  and  a  sharper. 
This  piece  of  service  was  repaid  with  the 
warmest  professions  of  gratitude  ;  but  as  my 
fnend  wu  to  leave  town  in  a  few  days,  he 
knew  no  other  method  of  serving  me  but  by 
recommending  me  to  his  uncle.  Sir  William 
Thomhill,  and  another  nobleman  of  great 
distinction,  who  enjoyed  a  post  under  gov- 
ernment When  he  was  gone,  my  first  care 
was  to  carry  his  recommendatoiy  letter  to 
his  uncle,  a  man  whose  character  for  every 
virtue  was  universal,  yet  just  I  was  received 
by  his  servants  wil^  the  most  hospitable 


smiles ;  for  the  looks  of  the  domestics  ever 
transmit  their  master's  benevolence.  Being 
shown  into  a  grand  apartment,  where  Sir 
William  soon  came  to  me,  I  delivered  my 
message  and  letter,  which  he  read,  and  afber 
pausing  some  minutes, '  Pray,  sir,'  cried  he, 
'  inform  me  what  you  have  done  for  my 
kinsman,  to  deserve  this  worm  recommenda- 
tion. But  I  suppose,  sir,  I  gueas  your  mer- 
its ;  you  have  fought  for  him ;  and  so  you 
would  expect  a  reward  firom  me  for  being  the 
instrument  of  his  vices  9  I  wish,  sincerely 
wish,  that  my  present  refusal  may  be  some 
punishment  for  your  guilt ;  but  still  more  that 
it  may  be  some  inducement  to  your  repent- 
ance.' The  severity  of  this  rebuke  I  bore 
patiently,  because  I  knew  it  was  just  My 
whole  expectations  now,  therefore,  lay  in  my 
letter  to  the  great  man.  As  the  doors  of  the 
nobility  Are  almost  ever  beset  with  beggarsy 
all  ready  to  thrust  in  some  sly  petition,  I 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  gain  admittance. 
However,  after  bribing  the  servants  with 
half  my  worldly  fortune,  I  was  at  last  shown 
into  a  spacious  apartment,  my  letter  being 
previously  sent  up  for  his  lordship's  inspec- 
tion. During  this  anxious  interval,  I  had 
full  time  to  look  around  me.  Everything 
was  grand,  and  of  happy  contrivance ;  the 
paintings,  the  furniture,  the  gildings,  petri- 
fied me  with  awe,  and  raised  my  idea  of  the 
owner.  Ah,  thought  I  to  myself,  how  very 
great  must  the  possessor  of  all  these  things 
be,  who  carries  in  lus  head  the  business  of 
the  state,  and  whose  house  displays  half  the 
wealth  of  a  kingdom ;  sure  his  genius  must 
be  unfathomable  !  During  these  awful  re- 
flections, I  heard  a  step  come  heavily  forward. 
Ah,  this  is  the  great  man  himself  2  No, 
it  was  only  a  chambermaid.  Another  foot 
was  heard  soon  after.  This  mnst  be  he ! 
No,  it  was  only  the  great  man's  vaUt-de- 
ekarnbre.  At  last  his  lordship  actually  made 
his  appearance.  'Are  you,'  cried  he,  'the 
bearer  of  this  here  letter  ? '  I  answered  with 
a  bow.  '  I  learn  by  this,'  continued  he, '  as 
how  that  — '  But  just  at  that  instant  a 
vant  delivered  him  a  card  ;  and  without 
ing  further  notice,  he  went  out  of  the  room, 
and  left  me  to  digest  my  own  happiness  at 
leisure.  I  saw  no  more  of  him,  till  told  hy 
a  footman  that  Ids  lordship  was  going  to  hk 
coach  at  the  door.  Down  I  immediateilj 
followed,  and  joined  my  voice  to  that  of 
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ihiee  or  four  moze,  who  came  like  me  to 
petidon  for  favors.  His  lordship,  however, 
vent  too  £ut  for  ub,  and  was  gaining  hiB 
chariot -door  with  large  strideH,  when  I 
halloed  out  to  know  if  I  was  to  have  any 
reply.  He  was  hy  this  time  got  in,  and 
mattered  an  answer,  half  of  which  I  only 
heard,  the  other  half  was  lost  in  the  rattling 
of  his  chariot- wheels.  I  stood  for  some  time 
with  my  neck  stretched  out,  in  the  posture 
of  one  that  was  listening  to  catch  the  glorious 
aoondB,  till,  looking  round  me,  I  found  my- 
aelf  alone  at  his  lordship's  gate. 

"My  patience,"  continued  my  son,  ''was 
now  qoite  exhausted.    Stung  with  the  thou- 
sand indignities  I  had  met  with,  I  was  will- 
ing to  cast  myself  away,  and  only  wanted 
the  gnlf  to  receive  me.    I  regarded  myself 
as  one  of  those  vile  things  that  Nature  de- 
signed should  be  thrown  by  into  her  lumber- 
zoom,  there  to  perish  in  obscurity.     I  had 
still,  however,  half  a  guinea  left,  and  of  that 
I  thought  Fortune  herself  should  not  deprive 
me ;  but,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  this,  I  was 
Ksolved  to  go  instantly  and  spend  it  while 
I  had  it,  and  then  trust  to  occurrences  for 
the  rest    As  I  was  going  along  with  this 
lesolution,  it  happened    that  Mr.   Cnspe's 
office  seemed  invitingly  open  to  give  me  a 
welcome  reception!    In  this  office  Mr.  Crispe 
iindly  offers  all   his  Majesty's  subjects  a 
generous  promise  of  j£dO  a  year,  for  which 
promise  all  they  give  in  return  ia  their  lib- 
etty  for  life,  and  permission  to  let  him  trans- 
port them  to  America  as  slaves.      I  was 
happy  at  finding  a  place  where  I  could  lose 
my  fears  in  desperation,  and  entered  this 
oelJ,  for  it  had  the  appearance  of  one,  with 
the  devotion  of  a  monastic.    Here  I  found  a 
number  of  poor  creatures  all  in  circumstances 
like  myself   expecting  the   arrival  of  Mr. 
Crispe,  presenting  a  true  epitome  of  English 
impatience.     Each  untractable  soul  at  vari- 
ance with  Fortune,  wreaked  her  injuries  on 
their  own  hearts;  but  Mr.  Crispe  at  last 
came  down,  and  all  our  murmurs  were  hushed. 
He  deigned  to  regard  me  with  an  air  of  pe- 
culiar approbation,  and  indeed  he  was  the  first 
man  who  for  a  month  past  talked  to  me  with 
amilea.   After  a  few  questions  he  found  I  was 
fit  for  everything  in  the  world.    He  paused 
awhile  upon  the  properest  means  of  provid- 
ing for  roe,  and,  slapping  his  forehead,  as  if  he 
had  found  it,  assured  me  that  there  was  at 


that  time  an  embassy  talked  of  from  the 
synod  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Chickasaw  In- 
dians, and  that  he  would  use  his  interest  to 
get  me  made  secretary.  I  knew  in  my  own 
heart  the  fellow  lied,  and  yet  his  promise 
gave  me  pleasure,  there  was  something  so 
magnificent  in  the  sound.  I  fairly,  therefore,* 
divided  my  half-guinea,  one  half  of  which 
went  to  be  added  to  his  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  and  with  the  other  half  I  resolved  to 
go  to  the  next  tavern,  to  be  there  more  happy 
than  he. 

'^  As  I  was  going  out  with  that  resolution, 
I  was  met  at  the  door  by  the  captain  of  a 
ship,  with  whom  I  had  formerly  some  little 
acquaintance,  and  he  agreed  to  be  my  com- 
panion over  a  bowl  of  punch.  As  I  never 
chose  to  make  a  secret  of  my  circumstances, 
he  assured  me  that  I  was  on  the  very  point 
of  ruin,  in  listening  to  the  office-keeper's 
promises;  for  that  he  only  designed  to  sell 
me  to  the  plantations.  '  But/  continued  he, 
'  I  fancy  you  might  by  a  much  shorter  voy- 
age be  very  easily  put  into  a  genteel  way  of 
bread.  Take  my  advice.  My  ship  sails  to- 
morrow for  Amsterdam  ;  what  if  you  go  in 
her  as  a  passenger  ?  The  moment  you  land, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  teach  the  Dutchmen 
English,  and  I  warrant  you  '11  get  pupils  and 
money  enough.  I  suppose  you  understand 
English,'  added  he,  'by  this  time,  or  the 
deuce  is  in  it'  I  confidently  assured  him  of 
that,  but  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the 
Dutch  would  be  willing  to  learn  English. 
He  affirmed,  with  an  oath,  that  they  were 
fond  of  it  to  distraction  ;  and  upon  that  affir- 
mation I  agreed  with  his  proposal,  and  em- 
barked the  next  day  to  teach  the  Dutch  Eng- 
lish in  Holland.  The  wind  was  fair,  our  voy- 
age short,  and  after  having  paid  my  passage 
with  half  my  movables,  I  found  myself,  as 
fallen  from  the  skies,  a  stranger  in  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  Amsterdam.  In  this 
situation  I  was  unwilling  to  let  any  time 
pass  unemployed  in  teaching.  I  addressed 
myself,  therefore,  to  two  or  three  of  those  I 
met,  whose  appearance  seemed  most  promis- 
ing ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  make  ourselves 
mutually  understood.  It  was  not  till  this 
very  moment  I  recollected  that  in  order  to 
teach  Dutchmen  English,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  first  teach  me  Dutch.  How  I 
came  to  overlook  so  obvious  an  objection  is  to 
me  amazing ;  but  certain  it  is  I  overlooked  it 
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**  Thi«  scheme  thus  blown  iip,  I  had  some 
thoughts  of  fairly  shipping  hack  to  England 
again  ;  bat,  dropping  into  company  with  an 
Irish  student  who  was  returning  from  Lou- 
vain,  our  conversation  turned  upon  topics  of 
literature  (for,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  observed 
that  I  always  forgot  the  meanness  of  my  cir- 
cumstances when  I  could  converse  on  such 
subjects) ;  from  him  I  learned  that  there 
were  not  two  men  in  his  whole  university 
who  understood  Qreek.  This  amazed  me  ;  I 
instantly  resolved  to  travel  to  Louvain  and 
there  live  by  teaching  Qreek :  and  in  this 
design  I  was  heartened  by  my  brother  stu- 
dent, who  threw  out  some  hints  that  a  for- 
tune might  be  got  by  it. 

*'I  set  boldly  forward  the  next  morning. 
Every  day  lessened  the  burden  of  my  mov- 
ables, like  JEaoTp  and  his  basket  of  bread ; 
for  I  paid  them  for  my  lodgings  to  the  Dutch 
as  I  travelled  on.  When  I  came  to  Louvain, 
I  was  resolved  not  to  go  sneaking  to  the 
lower  professors,  but  openly  tendered  my 
talents  to  the  principal  himself.  I  went,  had 
admittance,  and  offered  him  my  service  as  a 
master  of  the  Greek  language,  which  I  had 
been  told  was  a  desideratum  in  his  univer- 
sity. The  principal  seemed,  at  first,  to  doubt 
my  abilities ;  but  of  these  I  offered  to  con- 
'\nnce  him,  by  turning  a  part  of  any  Greek 
author  he  should  fix  upon  into  Latin.  Find- 
ing me  perfectly  earnest  in  my  proposal,  he 
addressed  me  thus : '  You  see  me,  young  man  ; 
I  never  learned  Greek,  and  I  don't  find  that 
I  have  ever  missed  it  I  have  had  doctor's 
cap  and  gown  without  Greek ;  I  have  ten 
thousand  florins  a  year  without  Greek ;  I  eat 
heartily  without  Greek;  and,  in  short,'  con- 
tinued he, '  as  I  don't  know  Greek,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  good  in  it' 

^'  I  was  now  too  far  from  home  to  think  of 
returning,  so  I  resolved  to  go  forward.  I  had 
some  knowledge  of  music,  with  a  tolerable 
voice  ;  and  I  now  turned  what  was  once  my 
amusement  into  a  present  means  of  subsist- 
ence. I  passed  among  the  harmless  peasants 
of  Flanders,  and  among  such  of  the  French 
as  were  poor  enough  to  be  very  merry  ;  for 
I  ever  found  them  sprightly  in  proportion 
to  their  wants.  Whenever  I  approached  a 
peasant's  house  toward  nightfall,  I  played 
one  of  my  most  merry  tunes,  and  that  pro- 
cured me  not  only  a  lodging,  but  eubdstence 
for  the  next  day.    I  once  or  twice  attempted 


to  play  for  people  of  finhion  ;  bvt  they 
always  thought  my  performance  odious,  and 
never  rewarded  me  even  with  a  trifle.  This 
was  to  me  the  more  extraordinary,  as,  when- 
ever I  used  in  better  days  to  play  for  com- 
pany, when  playing  was  my  amusemefnt,  my 
music  never  failed  to  throw  them  into  rap- 
tures, and  the  ladies  especially  ;  bat»  as  it 
was  now  my  only  means,  it  was  received 
with  contempt, —  a  proof  how  ready  the  worid 
is  to  underrate  those  talents  by  which  a  man 
is  supported. 

**  In  this  manner  I  proceeded  to  Paris,  wi& 
no  design  but  just  to  look  about  me  and 
then  to  go  forwfurd.  The  people  of  Paris  are 
much  fonder  of  strangers  that  have  money 
than  of  those  that  have  wit  As  I  could  not 
boast  much  of  either,  I  was  no  great  favorite^ 
After  walking  about  the  town  for  four  or  five 
days,  and  seeing  the  outsides  of  the  best 
houses,  I  was  preparing  to  leave  this  retreat 
of  venal  hospitality  ;  when,  passing  through 
one  of  the  principal  streets,  whom  should  I 
meet  but  our  cousin,  to  whom  you  first 
recommended  me  1  This  meeting  was  way 
agreeable  to  me,  and,  I  believe,  not  dia- 
pleasing  to  him.  He  inquired  into  the 
nature  of  my  journey  to  Paris,  and  informed 
me  of  his  own  business  there,  which  was  to 
collect  pictures,  medals,  intaglios,  and  an* 
tiques  of  all  kinds,  for  a  gentleman  in  Lcm- 
don,  who  had  just  stepped  into  taste  and  a  large 
fortune.  I  was  the  more  surprised  at  seeing 
our  cousin  pitched  upon  for  this  oflice,  as  be 
himself  had  often  assured  me  he  knew  notii- 
ing  of  the  matter.  Upon  asking  how  be  had 
been  taught  the  art  of  a  connosemh  to  very 
suddenly,  he  assureS  me  that  nothing  was 
more  easy.  The  whole  secret  conaiated  in 
a  strict  adherence  to  two  rules;  the  one, 
always  to  observe  that  the  pictures  m^t 
have  been  better  if  the  painter  had  taken 
more  pains  ;  and  the  other,  to  praiae  the 
works  of  Pietro  Perugina  *  But,'  ttLys  be, 
'as  I  once  taught  you  how  to  be  an  autbor 
in  London,  111  now  undertake  to  instnaci 
you  in  the  art  of  picture-buying  in  Paris.' 

"  With  this  proposal  I  very  readily  dosed, 
as  it  was  living  ;  and  now  all  my  ambitioii 
was  to  live.  I  went  therefore  to  his  lodg* 
ings,  improving  my  dress  by  his  assiBtanee  ; 
and,  after  some  time,  accompanied  him  to 
auctions  of  pictures,  where  tbe  Englisli  gen- 
try were  expected  to  be  pvrehaaen.    I 
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not  a  IfikUe  sozpnaed  with  his  intimacy  with 
people  of  the  best  fcishion,  who  refeired 
themselves  to  his  judgment  upon  eyeiy  pic^ 
tue  or  medal,  as  an  unerring  standard  of 
tiste.  He  made  very  good  use  of  my  assist- 
ance upon  these  occasions  ;  for,  when  asked 
his  opinion,  he  would  gravely  take  me  aside 
and  ask  mine,  shrug,  look  wise,  return,  and 
assore  the  company  that  he  could  give  no 
opinion  upon  an  affair  of  so  much  impor- 
toneei  Yet  there  was  sometimes  an  occasion 
for  a  more  supported  assurance.  I  remember 
to  have  seen  him,  after  giving  his  opinion 
that  the  oolonng  of  a  picture  was  not  mellow 
eaoughy  very  deliberately  take  a  brush  with 
hrown  varnish  that  was  accidentally  by,  and 
rub  it  over  the  piece  with  great  composure 
before  all  the  company,  and  then  ask  if  he 
had  not  improved  the  tints. 

**  When  he  had  finished  his  commission  in 
Paris,  he  left  me  strongly  recommended  to 
several  men  of  distinction  as  a  person  very 
proper  for  a  travelling  tutor  ;  and  after  some 
time  I  was  employed  in  that  capacity  by  a 
gentlonan  who  brought  his  ward  to  Paris,  in 
order  to  set  him  forward  on  his  tour  through 
Eorc^pe.    I  was  to  be  the  young  gentleman's 
governor,  but  with  a  proviso  that  he  should 
always  be  permitted  to  govern  himself.    My 
pupil,  in  ^t,  understood  the  art  of  guiding 
in  money  concerns  much  better  than  I.    He 
was  heir  to  a  fortune  of  about  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  left  him  by  an  imcle  in 
the  West   Indies  ;   and   his   guardians,  to 
qualify  him  for  the  management  of  it,  had 
bound  him  apprentice  to  an  attorney.    Thus 
avarice  was  his  prevailing  passion  :  all  his 
questions  on  the  road  were,  how  much  money 
might  be  saved  ;  which  was  the  least  expen- 
sive course  of  travel ;  whether  anything  could 
be  bought  that  would  turn  to  account  when 
disposed  of  again  in  London.    Such  curiosi- 
ties on  the  way  as  could  be  seen  for  nothing 
he  was  ready  enough  to  look  at ;  but,  if  the 
ajght  of  them  was  to  be  paid  for,  he  usually 
ttsaerted  that  he  had  been  told  they  were  not 
worth  seeing.    He  never  paid  a  bill  that  he 
woald  not  observe  how  amazingly  expensive 
tmvelling  was ;  and  all  this,  though  he  was 
not  yet  twenty-one.    When  arrived  at  Leg- 
hofDf  as  we  took  a  walk  to  look  at  the  port 
and  shippings  he  inquired  the  expense  of  the 
passage  by  sea  home  to  England.    This  he 
-vas  hifosnied  was  but  a  trifle  compared  to 


his  returning  by  land  :  he  was  therefore 
imable  to  withstand  the  temptation  ;  so, 
paying  me  the  small  part  of  my  salary  that 
was  due,  he  took  leave,  and  embarked  with 
only  one  attendant  for  London. 

"  I  now  therefore  was  left  once  more  upon 
the  world  at  large  ;  but  then  it  was  a  thing  I 
was  used  to.  However,  my  skill  in  music 
could  avail  me  nothing  in  a  country  where 
every  peasant  was  a  better  musician  than  I ; 
but,  by  this  time  I  had  acquired  another  tal- 
ent, which  answered  my  purpose  as  well,  and 
this  was  a  skill  in  disputation.  In  all  the 
foreign  universities  and  convents  there  are, 
upon  certain  days,  philosophical  theses  main- 
tained against  every  adventitious  disputant  ; 
for  which,  if  the  champion  opposes  with  any 
dexterity,  he  can  claim  a  gratuity  in  money, 
a  dinner,  and  a  bed  for  one  night  In  this 
manner,  therefore,  I  fought  my  way  toward 
England  ;  walked  along  from  city  to  city  ; 
examined  mankind  more  nearly  ;  and,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  saw  both  sides  of  the  pic- 
ture. My  remarks,  however,  are  but  few ;  I 
found  that  monarchy  was  the  best  govern- 
ment for  the  poor  to  live  in,  and  common- 
wealths for  the  rich.  I  found  that  riches  in 
general  were  in  every  country  another  name 
for  freedom  ;  and  that  no  man  is  so  fond  of 
liberty  himself  as  not  to  be  desirous  of  sub- 
jecting the  will  of  some  individuals  in  soci- 
ety to  his  own. 

"  Upon  my  arrival  in  England,  I  resolved 
to  pay  my  respects  first  to  you,  and  then  to 
enlist  as  a  volunteer  in  the  first  expedition 
that  was  going  forward  ;  but,  on  my  journey 
down,  my  resolutions  were  changed  by  meet- 
ing an  old  acquaintance,  who,  I  found, 
belonged  to  a  company  of  comedians  that 
were  going  to  make  a  summer  campaign  in 
the  country.  The  company  seemed  not  much 
to  disapprove  of  me  for  an  associate.  They 
all,  L^wever,  apprised  me  of  the  importance 
of  the  task  at  which  I  aimed  ;  that  the  pub- 
lic was  a  many-headed  monster,  and  that 
only  such  as  had  very  good  heads  could 
please  it ;  that  acting  was  not  to  be  learned 
in  a  day  ;  and  that  without  some  traditional 
shrugs  which  had  been  on  the  stage,  and  only 
on  the  stage,  these  hundred  years,  I  could 
never  pretend  to  please.  The  next  difficulty 
was  in  fitting  me  with  parts,  as  almost  every 
character  was  in  keeping.  I  was  driven  for 
some  time  from  one  character  to  another,  till 
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at  last  Horatio  was  fixed  upon,  which  the 
presence  of  the  present  company  has  happily 
hindered  me  horn  acting." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THB  8H0RT  CONTIKUANGE  OF  FRIENDSHIP 
AMONQ  THE  VICIOUS,  WHICH  IS  COEVAL 
ONLY  WITH  MUTUAL  SATISFACTION. 

Mt  son's  account  was  too  long  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  once ;  the  first  part  of  it  was  begun 
that  night,  and  he  was  conduding  the  rest 
alter  dinner  the  next  day,  when  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Thomhill's  equipage  at  the  door 
seemed  to  make  a  pause  in  the  general  satis- 
fiaction.  The  butler,  who  was  now  become 
my  friend  in  the  family,  informed  me,  with 
a  whisper,  that  the  squire  had  already  made 
some  overtures  to  Miss  Wilmot,  and  that  her 
aunt  and  uncle  seemed  highly  to  approve  the 
match.  Upon  Mr.  Thomhill's  entering,  he 
seemed,  upon  seeing  my  son  and  me,  to  start 
back ;  but  I  readily  imputed  that  to  surprise, 
and  not  displeasure.  However,  upon  our 
advancing  to  salute  him,  he  returned  our 
greeting  with  the  most  apparent  candor, 
and  after  a  short  time  his  presence  seemed 
only  to  increase  the  general  good-humor. 

After  tea  he  called  me  aside  to  inquire 
after  my  daughter ;  but  upon  my  informing 
him  that  my  inquiry  was  unsuccessful,  he 
seemed  greatly  surprised,  adding  that  he  had 
been  since  frequently  at  my  house,  in  order 
to  comfort  the  rest  of  the  feunily,  whom  he 
left  perfectly  well.  He  then  asked  if  I  had 
communicated  her  misfortune  to  Miss  Wilmot 
or  my  son  ;  and  upon  my  replying  that  I  had 
not  told  them  as  yet,  he  greatly  approved  my 
prudence  and  precaution,  desiring  me  by  all 
means  to  keep  it  a  secret :  '*  for  at  best,'' 
cried  he,  'Mt  is  but  divulging  one's  own 
infamy ;  and  perhaps  Miss  Livy  may  not  be 
so  guilty  as  we  all  imagine."  We  were  here 
interrupted  by  a  servant,  who  came  to  ask 
the  squire  in  to  stand  up  at  country-dances ; 
so  that  he  left  me  quite  pleased  "^nth  the 
interest  he  seemed  to  take  in  my  concerns. 
His  addresses,  however,  to  Miss  Wilmot  were 
too  obvious  to  be  mistaken ;  and  yet  she 
seemed  not  perfectly  pleased,  but  bore  them 
rather  in  compliance  to  the  will  of  her  aunt 
than  from  real  inclination.    I  had  even  the 


satisfaction  to  see  her  lavish  some  kind  looks 
upon  my  unfortunate  son^  which  the  other 
could  neither  extort  by  his  fortune  nor  assi- 
duity. Mr.  Thomhill's  seeming  composnie, 
however,  not  a  little  surprised  me.  We  had 
now  continued  here  a  week  at  the  presnsg 
instances  of  Mr.  Arnold ;  but  each  day  the 
more  tenderness  Miss  Wilmot  showed  nij 
s(m,  Mr.  Thomhill's  friendship  seemed  pro- 
portionably  to  increase  for  him. 

He  had  formerly  made  us  the  most  kind 
assurances  of  using  his  interest  to  aenre  the 
&mily,  but  now  his  generosity  was  not  con- 
fined to  promises  alone.  The  morning  I 
designed  for  my  departure  Mr.  Thomhill 
came  to  me  with  looks  of  real  pleajsoie,  to 
inform  me  of  a  piece  of  service  he  had  done 
for  his  friend  G^rge.  This  was  nothing  less 
than  his  having  procured  him  an  ensign's 
commission  in  one  of  the  regiments  that 
were  going  to  the  West  Indies,  for  which  he 
had  promised  but  one  hundred  pounds,  his 
interest  having  been  sufficient  to  get  an 
abatement  of  the  other  two :  ^  As  for  this 
trifling  piece  of  service,"  continued  the  young 
gentleman, ''  I  desire  no  other  reward  but  tbe 
pleasure  of  having  served  my  friend ;  and  as 
for  the  himdred  pounds  to  be  paid,  if  you  are 
unable  to  raise  it  yourselves,  I  will  advance 
it,  and  you  shall  repay  me  at  your  leisure." 
This  was  a  favor  we  wanted  words  to  express 
our  sense  of:  I  readily,  therefore,  gave  my 
bond  for  the  money,  and  testified  as  much 
gratitude  as  if  I  never  intended  to  pay. 

George  was  to  depart  for  town  the  next 
day  to  secure  his  commission,  in  pursuance 
of  his  generous  patron's  directions,  who 
judged  it  highly  expedient  to  use  despatch, 
lest  in  the  mean  time  another  should  step  in 
with  more  advantageous  proposals.  The 
next  morning,  therefore,  our  young  s(ddier 
was  early  prepared  for  his  departure,  and 
seemed  the  only  person  among  us  that  was 
not  affected  by  it  Neither  the  iatigaes  and 
dangers  he  was  going  to  encounter,  nor  the 
friends  and  mistress  (for  Miss  Wihnot  ae- 
tually  loved  him)  he  was  leaving  behind, 
any  way  damped  his  spirits.  After  ha  had 
taken  leave  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  I 
gave  him  all  that  I  had, — my  Uessiikg: 
"And  now,  my  boy,"  cried  I,  **  thou  art  going 
to  fight  for  thy  countiy,  remember  how  thy 
brave  grandfather  fought  for  his  sacred  kiag^ 
when  loyalty  among  Britona  was  a  riitao. 
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Go,  my  hojy  and  imitate  liiin  in  all  but  hifi 
misfortimes,  if  it  was  a  mififoitone  to  die 
with  Lord  Falkland.  Go,  my  boy,  and  if 
jovL  &11,  though  distant,  exposed,  and  un- 
wept by  those  that  love  you,  the  most 
predoQB  tean  are  thoee  with  which  Heaven 
bedews  the  onburied  head  of  a  soldier/' 

The  next  morning  I  took  leave  of  fhe 
good  fiunily  that  had  been  kind  enough  to 
entertain  me  so  long,  not  without  several 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Thomhill 
for  his  late  bounty.     I  left  them  in  the 
eDJoyment  of    all    that    happiness  which 
tfflueoee  and   good-breeding   procure,  and 
returned  toward  home,  despairing  of  ever 
finding  my  daughter  more,  but  Bending  a 
ngh  to  Heaven  to  spare  and  forgive  her.     I 
was  now  come  ndthin  about  twenty  miles  of 
home,  having  hired  a  horse  to  carry  me,  as  I 
was  yet  but  weak,  and  comforted  myself 
with  the  hopes  of  soon  seeing  all  I  held 
dearest  upon  earth.    But  the  night  coming 
00,  I  pat  up  at  a  little  p.ublic-house  by  the 
nadaide,  and  asked  for  the  landlord's  com- 
pany over  a  pint  of  wine.    We  sat  beside 
his  kitchen  fire,  which  was  the  best  room  in 
the  house,  and  chatted  on  politics  and  the 
news  of  the  country.    We  happened,  among 
other  topics,  to  talk  of  young  Squire  Thorn- 
hill,  who,  the  host  assured  me,  was  hated  as 
much  as  his  uncle.  Sir  Willuun,  who  some- 
times came  down  to  the  country,  was  loved. 
He  went  on  to  observe  that  he  made  it  his 
whole  study  to  betray  the  daughters  of  such 
as  received  him  to  their  houses,  and,  after  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks'  possession,  turned 
th^n  out  unrewarded  and  abandoned  to  the 
world.    As  we  continued  our  discourse  in 
this  manner,  his  wife,  who  had  been  out  to 
get  change,  returned,  and  perceiving  that  her 
husband  was  enjoying  a  pleasure  in  which 
■he  was  not  a  sharer,  she  asked  him  in  an 
angry  tone  what  he  did  there ;  to  which  he 
only  replied,  in  an  ironical  way,  by  drinking 
her  health.   "  Mr.  Symonds,"  cried  she,  "you 
use  me  very  ill,  and  1 11  bear  it  no  longer. 
Here  three  parts  of  the  business  is  left  for 
me  to  do,  and  the  fourth  left  unfinished, 
while  you  do  nothing  but  soak  with  the 
guests  all  day  long ;  whereas,  if  a  spoonful 
of  liquor  were  to  cure  me  of  a  fever,  I  never 
touch    a    drop."     I  now  found  what  she 
would  be  at,  and  immediately  poured  out 
a  glass,  which  she  received  with  a  courtesy. 


and,  drinking  toward  my  good  health, — 
^  Sir,"  continued  she,  "  it  is  not  so  much  for 
the  value  of  the  liquor  I  am  angry,  but  one 
cannot  help  it  when  the  house  is  going  out 
of  the  windows.  If  the  customers  or  guests 
are  to  be  dunned,  all  the  burden  lies  upon 
my  back  ;  he  'd  as  lief  eat  that  glass  as  budge 
after  them  himself.  There  now,  above  stairs, 
we  have  a  young  woman  who  has  come  to 
take  up  her  lodgings  here,  and  I  don't  believe 
she  has  got  any  money,  by  her  over-civility. 
I  am  certain  she  is  very  slow  of  payment, 
and  I  wish  she  were  put  in  mind  of  it."  — 
"What  signifies  minding  her,"  cried  the 
host ;  "  if  she  be  alow,  she  is  sure."  —  "I 
don't  know  that,"  replied  the  wife;  "but 
I  know  that  I  am  sure  she  has  been  here  a 
fortnight,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  cross 
of  her  money."  —  "I  suppose,  my  dear," 
cried  he,  "  we  ohall  have  it  all  in  a  lump.' 
—  "In  a  lump  !"  cried  the  other,  "I  hope 
we  may  get  it  any  way  ;  and  that  I  am  re- 
solved we  will  this  very  night,  or  out  she 
tramps,  bag  and  baggage."  —  "  Consider,  my 
dear,"  cried  the  husband,  "she  is  a  gentle- 
woman, and  deserves  more  respect" — "As 
for  the  matter  of  that,"  returned  the  hostess, 
"  gentle  or  simple,  out  she  shall  pack  with  a 
sassarara.  Gentry  may  be  good  things  where 
they  take  ;  but  for  my  port  I  never  saw 
much  good  of  them  at  the  sign  of  the 
Harrow."  Thus  saying,  she  ran  up  a 
narrow  flight  of  stairs  that  went  from  the 
kitchen  to  a  room  overhead,  and  I  soon 
perceived  by  the  loudness  of  her  voice 
and  the  bitterness  of  her  reproaches  that 
no  money  was  to  be  had  from  her  lodger. 
I  could  hear  her  remonstrances  very  distinct- 
ly :  "  Out,  I  say,  pack  out  this  moment ! 
Tramp,  thou  infamous  stmmpet,  or  I  '11  give 
thee  a  mark  thou  won't  be  the  better  for 
these  three  mouths.  What !  you  trumpery, 
to  come  and  take  ]ip  an  honest  house  with- 
out cross  or.  coin  to  bless  jrourself  with,  come 
along,  I  say ! "  —  "0  dear  madam,"  cried  the 
stranger,  "  pity  me,  pity  a  poor,  abandoned 
creature  for  one  night,  and  death  will  soon 
do  the  rest."  I  instantly  knew  the  voice  of 
my  poor  ruined  child,  Olivia.  I  flew  to  her 
rescue,  while  the  woman  was  dragging  her 
along  by  the  hair,  and  I  caught  the  dear,  for- 
lorn wretch  in  my  arms.  "Welcome,  any 
way  welcome,  my  dearest  lost  one,  my  treas- 
ure, to  your  poor  old  father's  bosom.    Though 
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tke  yidouB  forsake  thee,  there  is  jet  one  in 
the  vodd  that  will  never  forsake  thee ; 
though  thou  hast  ten  thousand  crimes  to 
answer  for,  he  will  forgive  them  alL"  —  "  0 
mj  own  dear,'' -^  for  minutes  she  could  say 
no  more,  —  '*  my  own  dearest,  good  papa  ! 
CouM  angels  he  kinder  1  How  do  I  deserve 
60  much  ?  The  villain,  I  hate  him ;  and  my- 
self, to  be  a  reproach  to  such  goodness.  You 
can't  forgive  me  ;  I  know  you  cannot"  — 
"  Yes,  my  childy  from  my  heart  I  do  forgive 
thee  :  only  repent,  and  we  both  shall  yet  be 
happy.  We  shall  see  many  pleasant  days 
yet,  my  Olivia."  —  "Ah,  never,  sir,  never! 
The  rest  of  my  wretched  life  must  be  infamy 
abl^Dad  and  shame  at  home.  But  alas  !  papa, 
you  look  much  paler  than  you  used  to  do. 
Could  such  a  thing  as  I  am  give  you  so  much 
uneasiness  7  Surely,  you  have  too  much  wis- 
dom to  take  the  miseries  of  my  guilt  upon 
yourself.''  —  *'Our  wisdom,  young  woman," 
replied  I,  — "  Ah,  why  so  cold  a  name,  pa- 
pa ?"  cried  she.  "  This  is  the  first  time  you 
ever  called  me  by  so  cold  a  name."  —  "I  ask 
pardon,  my  darling,"  returned  I ;  "  but  I  was 
going  to  observe  that  wiudom  makes  but  a 
alow  defence  against  trouble,  though  at  last 
a  suie  one." 

The  landlady  now  returned  to  know  if  we 
did  not  choose  a  more  genteel  apartment ;  to 
which  assenting,  we  were  shown  to  a  room 
where  we  could  converse  more  freely.  After 
we  had  talked  ourselves  into  some  degree  of 
tranquillity,  I  could  not  avoid  desiring  some 
account  of  the  gradations  that  led  to  her 
present  wretched  situation.  "That  villain, 
sir,"  said  she,  "from  the  first  day  of«  our 
meeting,  made  me  honorable,  though  private, 
proposals." 

"  Villain,  indeed,"  cried  I ;  "and  yet  it  in 
some  measure  surprises  me  how  a  person  of 
Mr.  Barchell's  good  sense  and  seeming  honor 
could  be  guilty  of  such  deliberate  baseness, 
and  thus  step  into  a  family  to  undo  it" 

"  My  dear  papa,"  returned  my  daughter, 
"you  labor  under  a  strange  mistake.  Mr. 
Burchell  never  attempted  to  deceive  me.  In- 
stead oi  that,  he  took  every  opportunity  of 
privately  admonishing  me  against  the  artifices 
of  Mr.  Thomhill,  who,  I  now  find,  was  even 
worse  than  he  represented  him."  —  "Mr. 
Thomhill!"  interrupted  I,  "can  it  be ?"— 
**  Yes,  sir,"  returned  she,  "  it  was  Mr.  Thom- 
hUl  who  seduced  me;  who  employed  the 


two  ladies,  as  he  called  them,  but  who,  in 
fact,  were  abandoned  women  of  the  town, 
without  breeding  or  pity,  to  decoy  us  up  to 
London.  Their  artifices,  you  may  remem- 
ber, would  have  certainly  succeeded  but  for 
Mr.  Burchell's  letter,  who  directed  those  re- 
proaches at  them  which  we  all  applied  to 
ourselves.  How  he  came  to  have  so  much 
influence  as  to  defeat  their  intentions  still 
remains  a  secret  to  me ;  but  I  am  convinced 
he  was  ever  our  warmest,  sincerest  friend." 

"  You  amaze  me;  my  dear,"  cried  I ;  "  but 
now  I  find  my  first  suspicions  of  Mr.  Thom- 
hill's  baseness  were  too  well  grounded  ;  but 
he  can  triumph  in  security ;  for  he  is  rich, 
and  we  are  poor.  But  tell  me,  my  child; 
sure  it  was  no  small  temptation  that  could 
thus  obliterate  all  the  impressions  of  such  an 
education  and  so  virtuous  a  disposition  as 
thine." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  replied  she,  "  he  owes  all  his 
triumph  to  theiiesire  I  had  of  making  him, 
and  not  myself,  happy.  I  knew  that  the 
ceremony  of  our  marriage,  which  was  pri- 
vately performed  by  a  Popish  priest,  was  no 
way  binding,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  trust 
to  but  his  honor ! "  —  «  What ! "  interrupted 
I,  "  and  were  you  indeed  married  by  a  priest 
in  orders  ? "  —  "  Indeed,  sir,  we  were,"  replied 
she,  "  though  we  were  both  sworn  to  conceal 
his  name."  —  "  Why,  then,  my  child,  come  to 
my  arms  again  ;-  and  now  you  are  a  thousand 
times  more  welcome  than  before ;  for  you  are 
his  wife  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ;  nor  can 
all  the  laws  of  man,  though  written  upon  ta- 
bles of  adamant,  lessen  the  force  of  that  sacred 
connection." 

"Alas!  papa,"  replied  she,  "you  are  but 
little  acquainted  with  his  villanies :  he  has 
been  married  already  by  the  same  priest  to 
six  or  eight  wives  more,  whom,  like  me,  he 
has  deceived  and  abandoned." 

"  Has  he  so  ? "  cried  I.  "  Then  we  must 
hang  the  priest,  and  you  shall  inform  against 
him  to-morrow."  —  "  But,  sir,"  returned  she, 
"  will  that  be  right  when  I  am  sworn  to  se- 
crecy ? "  —  "  My  dear,"  I  replied,  "  if  you  have 
made  such  a  pronuse,  I  cannot,  nor  wOl  I, 
tempt  you  to  break  it.  Even  though  it  may 
benefit  the  public,  you  must  not  inform 
against  him.  In  all  human  institutions  a 
smaller  evil  is  allowed  to  procure  a  greater 
good  ;  as,  in  politics,  a  province  may  be  given 
away  to  secure  a  kingdom ;  in  medicine,  a 
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lijEub  maj  bo  lopped  off  to  preserve  the  body. 
But  in  religion  the  law  is  written,  and  in- 
flexible, never  to  do  evil  And  this  law,  my 
child,  is  right ;  for  othemdse,  if  we  commit 
a  smaller  evil  to  procure  a  greater  good,  cer- 
tain guilt  would  be  thus  incurred  in  expectar 
tion  of  contingent  advantage.  And  though 
the  advantage  should  certainly  follow,  yet 
the  interval  between  commission  and  advan- 
tage, which  IS  allowed  to  be  guilty,  may  be 
that  in  which  we  are  called  away  to  answer 
for  the  things  we  have  done,  and  the  volume 
of  human  actions  is  closed  forever.  But  I 
interrupt  you,  my  dear ;  go  on." 

"  The  very  next  morning,"  continued  she, 
^^  I  found  what  little  expectation  I  was  to  have 
from  his  sincerity.  That  veiy  morning  he 
introduced  me  to  two  unhappy  women  more, 
whom,  like  me,  he  had  deceived,  but  who 
lived  in  contented  prostitution.  I  loved  him 
too  tenderly  to  bear  such  rivals  in  his  affec- 
tions, and  strove  to  forget  my  infamy  in  a 
tumult  of  pleasures.  With  this  view  I  danced, 
dressed,  and  talked ;  but  still  was  unhappy. 
The  gentlemen  who  visited  me  there  told  me 
every  moment  of  the  power  of  my  charms, 
and  this  only  contributed  to  increase  my 
melancholy,  as  I  had  thrown  all  their  power 
quite  away.  Thus  each  day  I  grew  more 
pensive  and  he  more  insolent,  till  at  last  the 
monster  had  the  assurance  to  offer  me  to  a 
young  baronet  of  his  acquaintance.  Need  I 
describe,  sir,  how  his  ingratitude  stung  me  ? 
My  answer  to  this  proposal  was  almost  mad- 
ness. I  desired  to  part.  - 1  was  going ;  he 
offered  me  a  purse,  but  1  flung  it  at  him  with 
indignation,  and  burst  from  him  in  a  rage  that 
for  a  while  kept  me  insensible  of  the  miseries 
of  my  situation.  But  I  soon  looked  round 
me  and  saw  myself  a  vile,  abject,  guilty 
thing,  without  one  friend  in  the  world  to  ap- 
ply to.  Just  at  that  interval,  a  stage-coach 
happening  to  pass  by,  I  took  a  place,  it  being 
my  only  aim  to  be  driven  at  a  distance  from 
a  wretch  I  despised  and  detested.  1  was  set 
down  here,  where,  since  my  arrival,  my  own 
anxiety  and  this  woman's  unkindness  have 
been  my  only  companions.  The  hours  of 
pleasure  that  I  have  passed  with  my  mamma 
and  sister  now  grow  painful  to  me.  Their 
sorrows  ore  much,  but  mine  ore  greater  than 
theirs ;  for  mine  are  mixed  with  guilt  and 
infamy." 

"  Have  patience,  my  child/'  cried  I,  ^^  and 


I  hope  things  will  yet  be  better.  Take  some 
repose  to-night,  and  to-morrow  1 11  cany  you 
home  to  your  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily, from  whom  you  will  receive  a  kind  re- 
ception. Poor  woman  !  this  has  gone  to  her 
heart ;  but  she  loves  you  still,  Olivia,  and 
wiU  forget  it." 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

OFFENCES    ARE    EASILY    PARDONED    WHERB 
THERE  IB  LOVE  AT  BOTTOM. 

The  next  morning  I  took  my  daughter  be- 
hind me,  and  set  out  on  my  return  borne.  *As 
we  travelled  along,  I  strove  by  every  persua- 
sion to  calm  her  sorrows  and  fears,  and  to 
arm  her  with  resolution  to  bear  the  presence 
of  her  offended  mother.  I  took  every  op- 
portuidty,  from  the  prospect  of  a  fine  coun- 
try, through  which  we  passed,  to  observe  how 
much  kinder  Heaven  was  to  us  than  we  to 
each  other  ;  and  that  the  misfortunes  of  na- 
ture's making  were  but  very  few.  I  assured 
her  that  she  should  never  perceive  any  change 
in  my  affections,  and  that  during  my  life, 
which  yet  might  be  long,  she  might  depend 
upon  a  guardian  and  an  instructor.  I  armed 
her  against  the  censure  of  the  world,  showed 
her  that  books  were  sweet  unreproachiug 
companions  to  the  miserable,  and  that  if  they 
could  not  bring  us  to  enjoy  life,  they  would 
at  least  teach  us  to  endure  it 

The  hired  horse  that  we  rode  was  to  be  pnt 
up  that  night  at  an  inn  by  the  way,  within 
about  five  miles  from  my  house ;  and  as  I 
was  willing  to  prepare  my  family  for  my 
daughter's  reception,  I  determined  to  leave 
her  that  night  at  the  inn,  and  to  return  for 
her,  accompanied  by  my  daughter  Sophia, 
early  the  next  morning.  It  was  night  before 
we  reached  our  appointed  stage :  however, 
after  seeing  her  provided  with  a  decent  apart- 
ment, and  having  ordered  the  hostess  to  pre- 
pare proper  refreshments,  I  kissed  her,  and 
proceeded  toward  home.  And  now  my  heart 
caught  new  sensations  of  pleasure,  the  nearer 
I  approached  that  peaceful  mansion.  As  a 
bird  that  had  been  frightened  from  its  nest, 
my  affections  outwent  my  haste,  and  hovered 
round  my  little  fireside  with  all  the  rapture 
of  expectation.  I  called  up  the  many  fond 
things  I  had  to  say,  and  anticipated  the  wel- 
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come  I  was  to  receive.  I  already  felt  my 
wife's  tender  embrace,  and  smiled  at  the  joy 
of  my  little  ones.  As  I  walked  but  slowly, 
the  night  waned  apace ;  the  laborers  of  the 
day  were  all  retired  to  rest ;  the  lights  were 
out  in  eveiy  cottage  ;  no  sounds  were  heard 
bnt  of  the  shrilling  cock,  and  the  deep- 
mouthed  watch-dog,  at  hollow  distance.  I 
approached  my  little  abode  of  pleasure,  and 
before  I  was  within  a  furlong  of  the  place, 
our  honest  mastiff  came  running  to  welcome 
me. 

It  was  now  near  midnight  that  I  came 
to  knock  at  my  door  :  all  was  still  and  silent, 
m^  heart  dilated  with  unutterable  happi- 
ness, when,  to  my  amazement,  I  saw  the 
house  bursting  out  into  a  blaze  of  fire,  and 
every  aperture  red  with  conflagration !  I 
gave  a  loud,  convulsive  outcry,  and  fell  upon 
the  pavement  insensible.  This  alarmed  my 
son,  who  had,  till  this,  been  asleep,  and  he, 
perceiving  the  flames,  instantly  awaked  my 
wife  and  daughter,  and  all  running  out,  naked, 
and  wild  with  apprehension,  recalled  me  to 
life  with  their  anguish.  But  it  was  only  to 
objects  of  new  terror,  for  the  flames  had  by 
this  time  caught  the  roof  of  our  dwelling, 
part  alter  part  continuing  to  fall  in,  while  the 
family  stood  with  silent  agony  looking  on,  as 
if  they  enjoyed  the  blaze.  I  gazed  upon 
them  and  upon  it  by  turns,  and  then  looked 
around  me  for  my  two  little  ones  ;  but  they 
were  not  to  be  seen.  "  0  misery  !  where," 
cried  I,  "where  are  my  little  ones?" — 
**  They  are  burnt  to  death  in  the  flames,"  said 
my  wife,  calmly,  "  and  I  will  die  with  them." 
That  moment  I  heard  the  ciy  of  the  babes 
within,  who  were  just  awaked  by  the  fire, 
and  nothing  could  have  stopped  me.  ^  Where, 
where  are  my  children  ?"  cried  I,  rushing 
through  the  flames,  and  bursting  the  door  of 
the  chamber  in  which  they  were  confined. 
"  Where  are  my  little  ones  ?"  —  "  Here,  dear 
papa,  here  we  are ! "  cried  they  together, 
while  the  flames  were  just  catching  the  bed 
where  they  lay.  I  caught  them  both  in  my 
arms,  and  conveyed  them  through  the  fire  as 
fast  as  possible,  while,  just  as  I  was  going 
out,  the  roof  sunk  in.  "  Now,"  cried  I,  hold- 
ing up  my  children, "  now  let  the  flames  bum 
on,  and  all  my  possessions  perish ;  here  they 
are,  —  I  have  saved  my  treasures:  here,  my 
dearest,  here  are  our  treasures,  and  we  shall 
yet  be  happy."    We  kissed  our  little  darlings 


I  a  thousand  times ;  they  clasped  us  round  the 
neck,  and  seemed  to  share  our  transports, 
while  their  mother  laughed  and  wept  by 
turns. 

I  now  stood  a  calm  spectator  of  the  flames, 
and  after  some  time  began  to  perceive  that 
my  arm  to  the  shoulder  was  scorched  in  a 
terrible  manner.  It  was  therefore  out  of 
my  power  to  give  my  son  any  asBistance, 
either  in  attempting  to  save  our  goods  or 
preventing  the  flames  spreading  to  our  com. 
By  this  time  the  neighbors  were  alarmed,  and 
came  running  to  our  assistance ;  but  all  they 
could  do  was  to  stand,  like  us,  spectators  of 
the  calamity.  My  goods,  among  which  were 
the  notes  I  had  reserved  for  my  daughters' 
fortunes,  were  entirely  consumed,  except  a 
box  with  Fome  papers  that  stood  in  the 
kitchen,  and  two  or  three  things  more  of  lit- 
tle consequence,  which  my  son  brought  away 
in  the  beginning.  The  neighbors  con- 
tributed, however,  what  they  could  to  light- 
en our  distress.  They  brout^ht  us  clothes 
and  furnished  one  of  our  out-houses  with 
kitchen  utensils ;  so  that  by  daylight  we 
had  another,  though  a  wretched  dwell* 
ing,  to  retire  to.  My  honest  next  neighbor 
and  his  children  were  not  the  least  as- 
siduous in  providing  us  with  ever}'^thing 
necessary,  and  offering  whatever  consola- 
tion untutored  benevolence  could  sug- 
gest 

When  the  fears  of  my  family  had  siibsided, 
curiosity  to  know  the  cause  of  my  long  stay 
began  to  take  place ;  having,  therefore,  in- 
formed them  of  every  particular,  I  proceeded 
to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  our  lost 
one  ;  and  though  we  had  nothing  but  wretch- 
edness now  to  impart,  I  was  willing  to  pro- 
cure her  a  welcome  to  what  we  had  ;  this 
task  would  have  been  more  difficult  bnt  for 
our  recent  calamity,  which  had  humbled  my 
wife's  pride  and  blunted  it  by  more  poignant 
afiiictions.  Being  tmable  to  go  for  my  poor 
child  myself,  as  Iny  arm  grew  very  painful,  I 
sent  my  son  and  daughter,  who  soon  re- 
turned, supporting  the  wretched  delinquent, 
who  had  not  the  courage  to  look  up  at  her 
mother,  whom  no  instructions  of  mine  could 
persuade  to  a  perfect  reconciliation ;  for 
women  have  a  much  stronger  sense  of  female 
error  than  men.  "  Ah,  madam  I "  cried  her 
mother,  "  this  Ls  but  a  poor  place  you  have 
come  to  after  so  much  finery.     My  daugh- 
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ter  Sophy  and  I  can  afford  but  little  en- 
tertainment to  persons  who  have  kept  com- 
pany only  with  people  of  distinction :  yes, 
Miss  livy,  your  x>oor  father  and  I  have  suf- 
fered yery  much  of  late  ;  but  I  hope  Heaven 
will  forgive  you."  During  this  reception 
the  unhappy  victim  stood  pale  and  trembling, 
unable  to  weep  or  to  reply  ;  but  I  could  not 
continue  a  silent  spectator  of  her  distress ; 
wherefore,  assuming  a  degree  of  severity  in 
my  voice  and  manner  which  was  ever  fol- 
lowed with  instant  submission:  "I  entreat, 
woman,  that  my  words  may  be  now  marked 
once  for  all  I  have  here  brought  you  back  a 
poor  deluded  wanderer;  her  return  to  duty 
demands  the  revival  of  our  tenderness.  The 
real  hardships  of  life  are  now  coming  last 
upon  us  ;  let  us  not,  therefore,  increase  them 
by  dissensions  among  each  other  ;  if  we  live 
harmoniously  together,  we  may  yet  be  con- 
tented, as  there  are  enough  of  us  to  shut  out 
the  censuring  world  and  keep  each  other  in 
countenance.  The  kindness  of  Heaven  is 
promised  to  the  penitent,  and  let  ours  be  di- 
rected by  the  example.  Heaven,  we  are  as- 
sured, is  much  more  pleased  to  view  a  repent- 
ant sinner  than  ninety-nine  persons  who  have 
supported  a  course  of  undeviating  rectitude. 
And  this  is  right ;  for  that  single  effort  by 
which  we  stop  short  in  the  downhOl  path  to 
perdition  is  o[  itself  a  greater  exertion  of 
virtue  than  a  hundred  acts  of  justice." 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

KONB  BUT  THE  GUILTY  CAN   BE    LONG    AND 
COMPLETELY  MISEBABLE. 

SouB  assiduity  was  now  required  to  make 
our  present  abode  as  convenient  as  possible, 
and  we  were  soon  again  qualified  to  enjoy  our 
former  serenity.  Being  disabled  myself  from 
assisting  my  son  in  our  usual  occupations,  I 
read  to  my  family  from  the  few  books  that 
were  saved,  and  particularly  from  such  as^  by 
amusing  the  imagination,  contributed  to  ease 
the  heart  Our  good  neighbors,  too,  came 
every  day  with  the  kindest  condolence,  and 
fixed  a  time  in  which  they  were  all  to  assist 
in  repairing  my  former  dwelling.  Honest 
Farmer  Williams  was  not  last  among  these 
visitors,  but  heartily  offered  his  friendship. 
He  would  even  have  renewed  his  addresses 


to  my  daughter ;  but  she  rejected  them  in 
such  amanner  as  totally  repressed  his  fatme 
solicitations.  Her  grief  seemed  fon&ed  for 
continuing,  and  she  was  the  only  penon  in 
our  little  society  that  a  week  did  not  re- 
store to  cheofulness.  She  now  lost  tbit 
unblushing  innocence  which  once  taagkt 
her  to  respect  herself  and  to  seek  pleas- 
ure by  pleasing.  Anxiety  had  now  taken 
strong  possession  of  her  mind ;  her  beanty 
began  to  be  impaired  with  her  constitiitkin, 
and  neglect  still  more  contributed  to  dimin- 
ish it.  Every  tender  epithet  bestowed  on 
her  sister  brought  a  pang  to  her  heart  and  a 
tear  to  her  eye;  and  as  one  vice,  though  cnxed, 
ever  plants  others  where  it  has  been,  so 
her  former  guilt,  though  driven  out  by  re- 
pentance, left  jealousy  and  envy  behmd.  I 
strove  a  thousand  ways  to  lessen  her  cars, 
and  even  foigot  my  own  pain  in  a  concern  for 
hers,  collecting  suc^  amusing  passages  of  his- 
toiy  as  a  strong  memory  and  some  reading 
could  suggest  <'  Our  happiness,  my  dear,"  I 
would  say,  '<  is  in  the  power  of  One  who  cm 
bring  it  about  a  thousand  unforeseen  myB 
that  mock  our  foresight  If  example  be  ne- 
cessary to  prove  this,  1 11  give  you  a  stoiy, 
my  child,  told  us  by  a  grave,  though  some- 
times a  romancing  historian. 

'*  Matilda  was  noairied  very  yomig  tea 
Neapolitan  nobleman  of  the  first  quality,  and 
found  herself  a  widow  and  a  mother  at  tbe 
age  of  fifteen.  As  she  stood  one  day  careM- 
ing  her  in&nt  son  in  ih%  open  window  of  an 
apartment  which  hung  over  the  river  Vol- 
tuma,  the  child,  with  a  sudden  spring,  leaped 
frx>m  her  arms  into  the  flood  below,  and  dis- 
appeared in  a  moment  The  mother  struck 
with  instant  surprise,  and  making  an  effort 
to  save  him,  plunged  in  after  ;  but,  Uxftoat 
being  able  to  assist  the  infant,  she  herself 
with  great  difficulty  escaped  to  the  opponte 
shore,  just  when  some  French  soldiers  were 
plundering  the  country  on  that  side,  who 
immediately  made  her  their  prisoner. 

''  As  the  war  was  then  carried  on  betiraen 
the  French  and  Italians  with  the  utmost  inr 
humanity,  they  were  going  at  once  to  p«- 
petrate  those  two  extremes  suggested  bj 
appetite  and  cruelty.  This  base  resolntiony 
however,  was  opposed  by  a  young  ofieeii 
who,  though  lus  retreat  required  the  nlmoBt 
expedition,  placed  her  behind  him,  mid 
brought  her  in  safety  to  his  native  ci^«  Her 
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lemtf  at  fint  eanglit  his  eye ;  her  merit, 
Mxn  after,  his  heart  They  were  married ; 
he  lose  to  the  highest  posts ;  they  lived  long 
together,  and  were  happy.  Bat  the  felicity 
«f  a  soldier  can  never  he  called  permanent ; 
afler  aa  interval  of  several  years,  the  troops 
wiiich  he  commanded  having  met  with  a  re- 
pulse, he  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the 
dtjr  where  he  had  lived  with  his  wife.  Here 
they  safiered  a  siege,  and  the  city  at  length 
was  taken.  Few  histories  can  produce  more 
THiions  instances  of  cruelty  than  those  which 
the  French  and  Italians  at  that  time  exercised 
upon  each  other.  It  was  resolved  by  the 
victors  upon  this  occasion  to  put  all  the 
French  prisoners  to  death ;  but  particularly 
the  husband  of  the  unfortunate  Matilda,  as 
he  was  principally  instrumental  in  protract- 
ing the  siege.  Their  determinations  were,  in 
geneni,  executed  almost  as  soon  as  resolved 
apon.  The  captive  soldier  was  led  forth,  and 
the  executioner,  with  his  sword,  stood  ready, 
while  the  spectators,  in  gloomy  silence, 
awaited  the  fatal  blow,  which  was  only  sus- 
pended till  the  genera],  who  presided  as 
judge,  should  give  the  signal.  It  was  in  this 
interval  of  anguish  and  expectation  that  Ma^ 
tilda  came  to  take  the  last  fsrewell  of  her 
husband  and  deliverer,  deploring  her  wretch- 
ed situation,  and  the  cruelty  of  £ate  that  had 
laved  her  from  perishing  by  a  premature 
death  in  the  river  Yoltuma,  to  be  the  spec- 
tator of  still  greater  calamities.  The  gen- 
fnly  who  was  a  young  man,  was  struck  with 
suiprise  at  her  beauty  and  pity  at  her  dis- 
tiess ;  but  with  stQl  stronger  emotions  when 
he  heard  her  mention  her  former  dangers. 
He  was  her  son,  the  infant  for  whom  she 
had  encountered  so  much  danger;  he  ac- 
hnowledged  her  at  once  as  his  mother,  and 
feU  at  her  feet.  The  rest  may  be  easily  sup- 
posed ;  the  captive  was  set  free,  and  aJl  the 
happiness  that  love,  friendship,  and  duty 
could  confer  on.  earth  were  united." 

In  this  maimer  I  would  attempt  to  amuse 
lay  daughter ;  but  she  listened  with  divided 
stteaticm ;  for  her  own  misfortunes  engrossed 
sU  the  pity  she  once  had  for  those  of  another, 
and  nothing  gave  her  ease.  In  company  she 
^rsaded  contempt,  and  in  solitude  she  only 
^nuid  anxiety.  Such  was  the  color  of  her 
metchedneaS)  when  we  received  certain  in- 
loimation  that  Mr.  Thomhill  was  going  to 
be  married  to  Miss  Wilmot,  for  whom  I 
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always  suspected  he  had  a  real  passion, 
though  he  took  eveiy  opportunity  before  me 
to  express  his  contempt  both  of  her  person 
and  fortune.  This  news  served  only  to  in- 
crease poor  Olivia's  affliction ;  for  such  a 
flagn^t  breach  of  fidelity  was  more  than 
her  courage  could  support  I  was  resolved, 
however,  to  get  more  certain  information, 
and  to  defeat,  if  possible,  the  completion 
of  his  designs,  by  sending  my  son  to  old 
Wilmot's,  with  instructions  to  know  the 
truth  of  the  report,  and  to  deliver  Miss 
Wilmot  a  letter,  intimating  Mr.  Thomhill's 
conduct  in  my  family.  My  son  went  in 
pursuance  of  my  directions,  and  in  three 
days  returned,  assuring  us  of  the  truth  of 
the  accdhnt ;  but  that  he  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  deliver  the  letter,  which  he  was 
therefore  obliged  to  leave,  as  Mr.  Thomhill 
and  Miss  Wilmot  were  visiting  round  the 
country.  They  were  to  be  married,  he  said, 
in  a  few  days,  having  appeared  together  at 
church  the  Sunday  before  he  was  there  in 
great  splendor,  the  bride  attended  by  six 
young  ladies  and  he  by  as  many  gentlemen. 
Their  approaching  nuptials  filled  the  whole 
country  with  rejoicing,  and  they  usually  rode 
out  together  in  the  grandest  equipage  that 
had  been  seen  in  the  country  for  many  years. 
All  the  friends  of  both  families,  he  said,  were 
thdl«,  particularly  the  squire's  imcle,  Sir 
William,  who  bore  so  good  a  character.  He 
added  that  nothing  but  mirth  and  feasting 
were  going  forward;  that  all  the  country 
praised  the  young  bride's  beauty  and  the 
bridegroom's  fine  person,  and  that  they  were 
immensely  fond  of  each  other ;  concluding, 
that  he  could  not  help  thinking  Mr.  Thom- 
hill one  of  the  most  happy  men  in  the 
world. 

"  Why,  let  him,  if  he  can,'  returned  I ; 
*^  but,  my  son,  observe  this  bed  of  straw  and 
unsheltering  roof ;  those  mouldering  walk 
and  humid  floor ;  my  wretched  body,  thus 
disabled  by  fire,  and  my  children  weeping 
roimd  me  for  bread :  you  have  come  home, 
my  child,  to  all  this ;  yet  here,  even  here, 
you  see  a  man  that  would  not  for  a  thousand 
worlds  exchange  situations.  O  my  children, 
if  you  could  but  learn  to  conmiune  with 
your  own  hearts,  and  know  what  noble  com- 
pany you  can  make  them,  you  would  little 
regard  the  elegance  and  splendor  of  the 
worthless.     Almost    all    men   have    been 
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taught  to  call  life  a  passage  and  themselves 
the  travellers.  The  similitude  still  may  be 
improved,  when  we  observe  that  the  good 
are  joyful  and  serene,  like  travellers  that  are 
going  toward  home  ;  the  wicked  but  by  in- 
tervals happy,  Uke  travellers  that  are  going 
into  exile." 

My  compaasian  for  my  poor  daughter, 
overpowered  by  this  new  disaster,  inter- 
rupted what  I  had  further  to  observe.  I 
bade  her  mother  support  her,  and  after  a 
short  time  she  recovered.  She  appeared 
from  that  time  more  calm,  and  I  imagined 
had  gained  a  new  d^ree  of  resolution  ;  but 
appearances  deceived  me,  for  her  tranquillity 
was  the  languor  of  overwrought  resentment 
A  supply  of  provisions,  charitably  sdnt  us  by 
my  kind  parishioners,  seemed  to  diffuse  new 
cheerfulness  among  the  rest  of  my  family, 
nor  was  I  displeased  at  seeing  them  once 
more  sprightly  and  at  ease.  It  would  have 
been  imjust  to  damp  their  satisfaction,  merely 
to  condole  with  resolute  melancholy,  or  to 
burden  them  with  a  sadness  they  did  not 
feel.  Thus,  onoe  more,  the  tale  went  round 
and  a  song  was  demanded,  and  cheerfulness 
condescended  to  hover  round  our  little  habi- 
tation. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


FRESH  CALAJflTIEfi. 


The  next  morning  the  sun  arose  with 
peculiar  warmth  for  the  season,  so  thai  we 
agreed  to  breakfast  together  on  the  honey- 
suckle bank,  where,  while  we  sat,  my 
youngest  daughter,  at  my  request,  joined 
her  voice  to  the  concert  on  the  trees  about 
us.  It  was  in  this  place  my  poor  Olivia 
first  met  her  seducer,  and  every  object  served 
to  recall  her  sadness.  But  that  melancholy 
which  is  excited  by  objects  of  pleasure  or 
inspired  by  sounds  of  harmony  soothes  the 
heart  instead  of  corroding  it.  Her  mother, 
too,  upon  this  occasion,  felt  a  pleasing  dis- 
tress, and  wept,  and  loved  her  daughter  as 
before.  "Do,  my  pretty  Olivia,*'  cried  she, 
"  let  us  have  that  little  melancholy  air  your 
papa  was  so  fond  of;  your  sister  Sophy 
has  already  obliged  us.  Do,  child ;  it  will 
please  your  old  father.''  She  complied  in  a 
manner  so  exquisitely  pathetic  as  moved 
me  :  — 


i 
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When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly. 
And  finds,  too  late,  that  men  betray, 

What  chann  can  soothe  her  melancholy  ? 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  awayl 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover. 
To  hide  her  shame  from  eveiy  eye, 

To  give  repentance  to  her  lover. 
And  wring  his  boaom,  is — to  diei 

A  a  she  was  concluding  the  last  stanzB,  to 
which  an  interruption  in  her  voice,  from 
sorrow,  gave  peculiar  softness,  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Thomhill's  equipage  at  a  dis- 
tance alarmed  us  all,  but  particularly  in- 
creased the  uneasiness  of  my  eldest  daughter, 
who,  desirous  of  shunning  her  betrayer,  re- 
turned to  the  house  with  her  sister.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  was  alighted  from  his  chariot, 
and  making  up  to  the  place  where  I  was  still 
sitting,  inquired  after  my  health  with  his 
usual  air  of  familiarity.  "Sir,"  replied  1, 
<«your  present  assurance  only  s^ves  to 
aggravate  the  baseness  of  your  character; 
and  there  was  a  time  when  I  would  have 
chastised  your  insolence  for  presuming  thus 
to  appear  before  me.  But  now  you  are  safe ; 
for  age  has  cooled  my  passions,  and  my  call- 
ing restrains  theuL" 

" I  vow,  my  dear  sir,"  returned  he,  "I  am 
amazed  at  aU  this,  nor  can  I  understand 
what  it  means  !  I  hope  you  do  not  think 
your  daughter's  late  excursion  with  me  had 
anything  criminal  in  it." 

"  Gk),"  cried  I ;  "  thou  art  a  wretch,  a 
poor  pitiful  wretch,  and  every  way  a  liar; 
but  your  meanness  secures  you  ftom  my 
anger!  Yet,  sir,  I  am  descended  from  a 
fiemiily  that  would  not  have  borne  this! 
And  so,  thou  vile  thing,  to  gratify  a  mo- 
mentary passion  thou  hast  made  one  poor 
creature  wretched  for  life,  and  polluted  a 
family  that  had  nothing  but  honor  for  their 
portion-" 

"  If  she  or  you,"  returned  he,  "  are  re- 
solved to  be  miserable,  I  cannot  help  it 
But  you  may  still  be  happy ;  and  whatever 
opinion  you  may  have  formed  of  me,  yoa 
shall  ever  find  me  ready  to  contribute  it 
We  can  marry  her  to  another  in  a  short 
lime,  and,  what  is  more,  she  may  keep  her 
lover  beside  ;  for  I  protest  I  shall  ever  coor 
tinue  to  have  a  true  regard  for  her." 

I  found  all  my  passions  alarmed  at  ^ 
new  degrading  proposal;   for  though  the     • 
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nund  may  often  be  calm  Hinder  great  iDJaries, 
little  villanj  can  at  anj  time  get  within  the 
Boul  and  sting  it  into  lage.  ''Avoid  my 
sight,  thou  reptile,"  cried  I,  *'  nor  continue  to 
insult  me  with  thy  presence.  Were  my 
brave  son  at  home  he  would  not  suffer  this  ; 
but  I  am  old  and  disabled,  and  every  way 
undone.'' 

**!  find,"  cried  he,  ''you  are  bent  upon 
obliging  me  to  talk  in  a  harsl^er  manner  than 
1  intended.  But,  as  I  have  shown  you  what 
maj  be  hoped  from  my  friendship,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  represent  what  may  be 
the  consequence  of  my  resentment  My  at- 
torney^ to  whom  your  late  bond  has  been 
tninsfexred,  threatens  hard ;  nor  do  I  know 
how  to  prevent  the  course  of  justice,  except 
by  paying  the  money  myself ;  which,  as  I 
have  been  at  sonie  expenses  lately  previous 
to  my  intended  marriage,  is  not  so  easy  to 
be  done.  And  then  my  steward  talks  of 
driving  for  the  rent ;  it  is  certain  he  knows 
his  duty ;  for  I  never  trouble  myself  with 
affairs  of  that  nature.  Yet  still  I  could  wish 
to  serve  you,  and  even  to  have  you  and  your 
daughter  present  at  my  marriage,  which  is 
shortly  to  be  solemnized  with  Miss  Wilmot ; 
it  is  even  the  req^uest  of  my  charming  Ara- 
bella herself  whom  I  hope  you  wiU  not  re- 
fuse." 

"Mr.  Thomhill,"  replied  I,  "hear  me 
once  for  all :  as  to  your  marriage  with  any 
but  my  daughter,  that  I  never  will  consent 
to :  and  though  your  friendship  could  raise 
me  to  a  Uirone,  or  your  resentment  sink  me 
to  the  grave,  yet  would  I  despise  both.  Thou 
bast  once  wotully,  irreparably  deceived  me. 
I  reposed  my  heart  upon  thine  honor,  and 
bave  found  its  baseness.  Nevermore,  there- 
fore, expect  friendship  from  me.  Go,  and 
possess  what  fortune  has  given  thee, — beauty, 
riches,  health,  and  pleasure.  Qo,  and  leave 
me  to  want,  infamy,  disease,  and  sorrow. 
Yet,  humbled  aa  I  am,  shall  my  heart  still 
vindicate  its  dignity  ;  and  though  thou  hast 
my  foxgiveness,  thou  shalt  ever  have  my 
contempt" 

"If  so,"  returned  he,  "depend  upon  it, 
you  shall  feel  the  effects  of  this  insolence, 
and  we  shall  shortly  see  which  is  the  fittest 
object  of  scorn,  you  or  me  "  Upon  which  he 
departed  abruptiy. 

My  wife  and  son,  who  were  present  at  this 
interview,  seemed  terrified  with  apprehen- 
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sion.  My  daughters,  also,  finding  that  h^ 
was  gone,  came  out  to  be  informed  of  the  re- 
sult of  our  conference  ;  which,  when  known, 
alarmed  them  not  less  than  the  rest  But  as 
to  myself,  I  disregarded  the  utmost  stretch 
of  his  malevolence ;  he  had  already  struck 
the  blow,  and  I  now  stood  prepared  to  repel 
every  new  effort,  —  like  one  of  those  instru- 
ments used  in  the  art  of  war,  which,  how- 
ever thrown,  still  presents  a  point  to  receive 
the  enemy. 

We  soon,  however,  found  that  he  had  not 
threatened  in  vain  ;  for  the  very  next  morn- 
ing his  steward  came  to  demand  my  annual 
rent,  which,  by  the  train  of  accidents  already 
related,  I  was  unable  to  pay.  The  conse- 
quence of  my  incapacity  was,  his  driving  ofl^ 
my  cattle  that  evening,  and  their  being  ap- 
praised and  sold  the  next  day  for  less  than 
half  their  value.  My  wife  and  children  now, 
therefore,  entreated  me  to  comply  upon  any 
terms,  rather  than  incur  certain  destruction. 
They  even  b^ged  of  me  to  admit  his  visits 
once  more,  and  used  all  their  little  eloquence 
to  paint  the  calamities  I  was  going  to  endure, 
—  the  terrors  of  a  prison  in  so  rigorous  a 
season  as  the  present,  with  the  danger  that 
threatened  my  health  from  the  late  accident 
that  happened  by  the  fire.  But  I  continued 
inflexiblei 

"  Why,  my  treasures,"  cried  I,  "  why  will 
you  thus  attempt  to  persuade  me  to  the 
thing  that  is  not  right?  My  duty  has 
taught  me  to  forgive  him,  but  my  conscience 
will  not  permit  me  to  approve.  Would  you 
have  me  applaud  to  the  world  what  my  heart 
must  internally  condemn  1  Would  you  have 
me  tamely  sit  down  and  flatter  our  infamous 
beteayer ;  and,  to  avoid  a  prison,  continually 
suffer  the  more  galling  bonds  of  mental  con- 
finement ?  No,  never.  If  we  are  to  be  taken 
&om  this  abode,  only  let  us  hold  to  the  right, 
and  wherever  we  are  thrown,  we  can  still  re- 
tire to  a  charming  apartment,  where  we  can 
look  reund  our  own  hearts  with  intrepidity 
and  with  pleasure." 

In  this  manner  we  spent  that  evening. 
Early  the  next  morning,  as  the  snow  had 
fedlen  in  great  abundance  in  the  night,  my 
son  was  employed  in  clearing  it  away  and 
opening  a  passage  before  the  door.  He  had 
not  been  thus  engaged  long,  when  he  came 
running  in,  with  looks  all  pale,  to  tell  us 
that  two  strangers,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
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officen  of  JQBtice,  were  making  towazd  the 
house. 

Just  as  he  spoke,  they  came  in,  and,  ap- 
proaching the  bed  where  I  lay,  after  previ- 
ously informing  me  of  their  employment  and 
business,  made  me  their  prisoner,  bidding  me 
prepare  to  go  with  them  to  the  county-jail, 
which  was  eleven  miles  off. 

''My  Mends,''  said  I,  ''this  is  severe 
weather  in  which  yon  are  come  to  take  me 
to  a  prison ;  and  it  ia  particularly  unfortu- 
nate at  this  time,  as  one  of  my  anns  has 
lately  been  burnt  in  a  terrible  manner,  and 
it  has  thrown  me  into  a  slight  fever,  and  I 
want  clothes  to  cover  me,  and  I  am  now  too 
weak  and  old  to  walk  far  in  such  a  deep 
snow ;  but  if  it  must  be  so  — ** 

I  then  turned  to  my  wife  and  children,  and 
directed  them  to  get  together  what  few  things 
were  left  us,  and  to  prepare  immediately  for 
leaving  this  place.  I  entreated  them  to  be 
expeditious  ;  and  desired  my  son  to  assist  his 
elder  sister,  who,  from  a  consciousness  that 
she  was  the  cause  of  all  our  calamities,  was 
&llen,  and  had  lost  anguish  in  insensibility. 
I  encouidged  my  wife,  who,  pale  and  trem- 
bling, clasped  our  affrighted  little  ones  in  her 
arms,  that  clung  to  her  bosom  in  silence, 
dreading  to  look  round  at  the  strangera.  In 
the  mean  time  my  youngest  daughter  pre- 
pared for  our  departure,  and  as  she  received 
several  hints  to  use  despatch,  in  about  an 
hour  we  were  ready  to  depart 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

NO  SITUATION,  HOWEVER  WRETCHED  IT 
BEEM8,  BUT  HAS  SOME  SORT  OF  COMFORT 
ATTBNDnrO  IT. 

We  set  forward  from  this  peaceful  neigh- 
borhood, and  walked  on  slowly  ;  my  eldest 
daughter  being  enfeebled  by  a  slow  fever, 
which  had  begun  for  some  days  to  under- 
mine her  constitution,  one  of  the  officers, 
who  had  a  horse,  kindly  took  her  behind 
him :  for  even  these  men  cannot  entirely 
divest  themselves  of  humanity.  My  son  led 
one  of  the  little  ones  by  the  hand,  and  my 
wife  the  other  ;  while  I  leaned  upon  my 
youngest  girl,  whose  tears  fell  not  for  her 
own,  but  my  distresses. 

We  were  now  got  from  my  late  dwelling 


about  two  miles,  when  we  saw  a  crowd  noh 
ning  and  shouting  behind  us,  consisting  of 
about  fifty  of  my  poorest  parishioners.  Thes^ 
with  dreadful  imprecations,  soon  seized  upon 
the  two  officers  of  justice,  and  swearing  they 
would  never  see  their  minister  go  to  a  jai^ 
while  they  had  a  drop  of  blood  to  shed  in 
lus  defence,  were  going  to  use  them  with 
great  severity.  The  consequences  might 
have  been  fiital,  had  I  not  immediately  in- 
terposed, and  with  some  difficulty  rescued 
the  officers  from  the  hands  of  the  enraged 
multitude.  My  children,  who  looked  upon 
my  delivery  now  as  certain,  appeared  trans- 
ported with  joy,  and  were  incapable  of  ccm- 
taining  their  raptures.  But  they  were  soon 
undeceived,  upon  hearing  me  address  the 
poor  deluded  people,  who  came,  as  they 
imagined,  to  do  me  service. 

**  What !  my  friends,''  cried  I,  *^  and  is  this 
the  way  you  love  me  ?  Is  this  the  manner 
you  obey  the  instructions  I  have  given  you 
from  the  pulpit,  thus  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
justice,  and  bring  down  ruin  on  yourselves 
and  me  ?  Which  is  your  ringleader  7  Show 
me  the  man  that  has  thus  seduced  yoo.  As 
sure  as  he  lives,  he  shall  feel  my  resentment 
Alas  I  my  dear  deluded  flock,  return  back 
to  the  duty  you  owe  to  Qod,  to  your  country, 
and  to  me.  I  shall  yet,  perhaps,  one  day  see 
you  in  greater  felicity  here,  and  contribute 
to  make  your  lives  more  happy.  But  let  it 
at  least  be  my  comfort,  when  I  pen  my  fold 
for  immortality,  that  not  one  here  shall  be 
wanting." 

They  now  seemed  all  repentance,  and, 
melting  into  tears,  came  one  after  the  other 
to  bid  me  farewell  I  shook  each  tenderly 
by  the  hand,  and  leaving  them  my  blessing 
proceeded  forward  without  meeting  anyfor^ 
ther  interruption.  Some  hours  before  night 
we  reached  the  town,  or  rather  village  ;  for  it 
consisted  but  of  a  few  mean  houses,  having 
lost  all  its  former  opulence,  and  containing  no 
marks  of  its  ancient  superiority  but  tiie  jaiL 

Upon  entering  we  put  up  at  an  inn,  where 
we  had  such  refreshments  as  could  most 
readily  be  procured,  and  I  supped  with  my 
family  with  my  usual  cheerfulness.  After 
seeing  them  properly  acconmiodated  for  that 
night,  I  next  attended  the  sheriff's  oflkers  to 
the  prison,  which  had  formeiiy  been  built 
for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  consisted  of  one 
large  apartaient,  strongly  grated,  and  paved 
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vith  stone,  common  to  both  felona  and 
debtors  at  certain  honrs  in  the  foor-and- 
twenty.  Beside  this,  every  prisoner  had  a 
sepawte  cell,  where  he  was  locked  in  for  the 
ni^t 

I  expected  upon  my  entrance  to  find  noth- 
ing bat  lamentations  and  Tarions  sounds  of 
miseiy,  but  it  was  veiy  different  The 
piiaonen  seemed  all  employed  in  one  com- 
iDon  design,  that  of  forgetting  thought  in 
meniment  or  clamor.  I  was  apprised  of 
the  usual  perquisite  required  upon  these 
occasions,  and  immediately  complied  with 
the  demand,  though  the  little  money  I  had 
vas  veiy  near  being  all  eidiausted.  This 
was  immediately  sent  away  for  liquor,  and 
the  whole  prison  was  soon  filled  with  riot, 
laughter,  and  profiineness. 

**  How ! "  cried  I  to  myself,  **  shall  men  so 
Teiy  wicked  be  cheeiful,  and  shall  I  be 
melancholy  t  I  feel  only  the  same  confine- 
ment with  them,  and  I  think  I  have  more 
reason  to  be  happy." 

With  such  reflections  I  labored  to  become 
cheeiful;  but  cheerfulness  was  never  yet 
produced  by  effort,  which  is  itself  painful. 
As  I  was  sitting,  therefore,  in  a  comer  of  the 
jail,  in  a  pensive  posture,  one  of  my  fellow- 
prisoners  came  up,  and  sitting  by  me,  entered 
into  conversatioiL  It  was  my  constant  rule 
in  life  never  to  avoid  the  conversation  of  any 
man  who  seemed  to  desire  it ;  for  if  good,  I 
m%ht  profit  by  his  instructions  ;  if  bad,  he 
might  be  assisted  by  mine.  I  found  this  to 
be  a  knowing  man,  of  strong  unlettered 
sense,  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world, 
as  it  is  called,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of 
human  nature  on  the  wrong  side.  He  asked 
me  if  I  had  taken  caze  to  provide  myself 
with  a  bed,  which  was  a  circumstance  I  had 
iKver  once  attended  to. 

"That's  unfortunate,"  cried  he,  "as  you 
aie  allowed  nothing  but  straw,  and  your 
apartment  is  veiy  \axg^  and  cold.  However, 
yon  seem  to  be  something  of  a  gentieman, 
and  as  I  have  "been  one  myself  in  my  time, 
part  of  my  bedclothes  are  heartily  at  your 
service.* 

I  thanked  him,  professing  my  surprise  at 
finding  such  humanity  in  a  jail,  in  misfor- 
tunes ;  adding,  to  let  him  see  that  \  was  a 
scholar,  that  the  sage  aneient  seemed  to  under- 
stand the  value  of  company  in  affliction,  when 
he  said,  ion  komnon  wre^  eid4)$ton  etairon;  and, 


in  fiact,  "  continued  I,  "  what  is  the  world  if 
it  affords  only  solitude  7  " 

**  You  talk  of  the  world,  sir,"  returned  my 
fellow-prisoner  ;  ^*  the  world  is  in  its  dotage, 
and  yet  the  cosmogony  or  creation  of  the 
world  has  puzzled  the  philosophers  of  every 
age.  What  a  medley  of  opinions  have  they 
not  broached  upon  the  creation  of  the  world  I 
Sanchoniathon,  Manetho,  Berosus,  and  Ocel- 
lus Lucanus  have  all  attempted  it  in  vain. 
The  latter  has  these  words  :  Anarchon  a/ra 
hai  ateliUian  to  pan,  which  implies  —  "  « I 
ask  pardon,  sir,"  cried  I,  **  for  interrupting 
so  much  learning ;  but  I  tldnk  I  have  heard  all 
this  before.  Have  I  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
once  seeing  you  at  Welbridge  Fair,  and  is  not 
your  name  Ephraim  Jenkinson  f  *  At  this 
demand  he  only  sighed.  ''1  suppose  you 
must  recollect,"  resumed  I,  **  one  Dr.  Prim- 
rose, from  whom  you  bought  a  horse  7" 

He  now  at  once  recollected  me,  for  the 
gloominess  of  the  place  and  the  approaching 
night  had  prevented  his  distinguishing  my 
features  before.  ''Yes,  sir,*  returned  Mr. 
Jenkinson,  *'  I  remember  you  perfectly  well ; 
I  bought  a  horse,  but  forgot  to  pay  for  him. 
Your  neighbor  Flamborough  is  the  only  pro- 
secutor I  am  any  way  afraid  of  at  the  next 
assizes :  for  he  intends  to  swear  positively 
against  me  as  a  coiner.  I  am  heartily  sorry, 
sir,  I  ever  deceived  you,  or  indeed  any  man  ; 
for  you  see,''  continued  he,  pointing  to  his 
shackles,  ^  what  my  tricks  have  brought  me 
to." 

''Well,  sir,*  replied  I,  "your  kindness  in 
offering  me  assistance,  when  you  could  ex- 
pect no  return,  shall  be  repaid  with  my 
endeavors  to  soften  or  totally  suppress  Mr. 
Flamborough's  evidence,  and  I  will  send  my 
son  to  him  for  that  purpose  the  first  oppor* 
tunity ;  nor  do  I  in  the  least  doubt  but  he 
will  comply  with  my  request ;  and  as  to  my 
own  evidence,  yon  need  be  under  no  imeaai- 
ness  about  that* 

"Well,  sir,*  cried  he,  "all  the  return  I 
can  make  shall  be  yours.  You  shall  have 
more  than  half  my  bedclothes  to-night,  and 
111  take  care  to  stand  your  friend  in  the 
prison,  where  I  think  I  have  some  influence.* 

I  thanked  him,  and  could  not  avoid  being 
surprised  at  the  present  youthful  change  in 
his  aspect ;  for  at  the  time  I  had  seen  him 
before  he  ^ipeared  at  least  sixty.  "Sir,* 
answered  h^  "  you  are  little  acquainted  witii 
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the  world  !  I  bad  at  that  time  false  hair, 
and  haye  learned  the  art  of  counteifeiting 
every  age  from  seventeen  to  seventy.  Ah, 
sir,  had  I  bat  bestowed  half  the  pains  in 
learning  a  trade  that  I  have  in  learning  to 
be  a  scoundrel,  I  might  have  been  a  rich 
man  at  this  day.  But,  rogue  as  I  am,  still  I 
may  be  your  friend,  and,  that  perhaps  when 
you  least  expect  it.'' 

We  were  now  prevented  from  further  con- 
versation by  the  arrival  of  the  jailer's  servants, 
who  came  to  call  over  the  prisoners'  names 
and  lock  up  for  the  night.  A  fellow  also 
with  a  bun<Ue  of  straw  for  my  bed  attended, 
who  led  me  along  a  dark  narrow  passage  into 
a  room  paved  like  the  common  prison,  and 
in  one  comer  of  this  I  spread  my  bed,  and 
the  clothes  given  me  by  my  fellow-prisoner ; 
which  done,  my  conductor,  who  was  civil 
enough,  bade  me  a  good-night.  After  my 
usual  meditations,  and  having  praised  my 
heavenly  Corrector,  I  laid  myself  down,  and 
slept  with  the  utmost  tranquillity  till  morn- 
ing. 

> 

CHAPTER  XXVL 

A  REFORICATION  IN  THB  JAIL.  —  TO  MAKE 
LAWS  COMPLETE,  THET  BHOULJ)  BEWABD 
A3   WELL  AS   PUNI8H. 

The  next  morning  early,  I  was  awakened 
by  my  family,  whom  I  found  in  tears  at  my 
bedside.  The  gloomy  appearance  of  every- 
thing about  us,  it  seems,  had  daunted  them. 
I  gently  rebuked  their  sorrow,  assuring  them 
I  had  never  slept  with  greater  tranquillity, 
and  next  inquired  after  my  eldest  daughter, 
who  was  not  among  them.  They  informed 
me  that  yesterday's  uneasiness  and  fatigue 
had  increased  her  fever,  and  it  was  judged 
proper  to  leave  her  behind.  My  next  cafe 
was  to  send  my  son  to  procure  a  room  or 
two  to  lodge  my  family  in,  as  near  the  prison 
as  could  conveniently  be  found.  He  obeyed, 
but  could  only  find  one  apartment,  which 
was  hired  at  a  small  expense  for  his  mother 
and  sisters,  the  jailer  with  humanity  con- 
senting to  let  him  and  his  two  little  brothers 
lie  in  the  prison  with  me.  A  bed  was  there- 
fore prepared  for  them  in  a  comer  of  the 
room,  which  I  thought  answered  very  con- 
veniently. I  was  willing,  however,  pre- 
viously to  know  whether  my.  little  children  j 


choee  to  lie  in  a  place  which  seemed  to  fnffit 
them  upon  entrance. 

"Well,"  cried  I,  «my  good  boya^  how  do 
you  like  your  bed?  I  hope  you  are  not 
afraid  to  lie  in  this  room,  dark  as  it  appeanw* 

''  No,  papa,"  says  Dick,  '*  I  am  not  afraid 
to  lie  anywhere  where  you  are." 

"  And  I,"  says  Bill,  who  was  yet  but  four 
years  old,  ^love  eveiy  place  best  that  my 
papa  is  in." 

After  this,  I  allotted  to  each  of  the  family 
what  they  were  to  do.  My  daughter  was 
particularly  directed  to  watch  her  declining 
sister^s  health  ;  my  wife  was  to  attend  me ; 
my  little  boys  were  to  read  to  me.  *'  And  as 
for  you,  my  son,"  continued  I,  '^  it  is  by  the 
labor  of  your  hands  we  must  all  hope  to  be 
supported.  Your  wages,  as  a  day-laborer,  will 
be  fiiUy  sufficient,  with  proper  frugality,  to 
maintain  us  all,  and  comfortably  toa  Thou 
hTt  now  sixteen  years  old,  and  hast  strength, 
and  it  was  given  thee,  my  son,  for  very  uac- 
ful  purposes ;  for  it  must  save  from  fsmine 
your  helpless  parents  and  family.  Prepare 
then  this  evening  to  look  out  for  work 
against  to-morrow,  and  bring  home  eveiy 
night  what  you  earn  for  our  support." 

Having  thus  instracted  him,  and  settled 
the  rest,  I  walked  down  to  the  common 
prison,  where  I  could  enjoy  more  air  and 
room.  But  I  was  not  long  tiiere,  when  the  ex- 
ecrations, lewdness,  and  brutality  that  invaded 
me  on  every  side  drove  me  back  to  my  apart- 
ment again.  Here  I  sat  for  some  time  pon- 
dering upon  the  strange  infatuation  of  wretch- 
es, who,  finding  all  mankind  in  open  aims 
against  them,  were  laboring  to  mi^e  them- 
selves a  future  and  more  tremendous  enemy. 

Their  insensibility  excited  my  highest  com- 
passion and  blotted  my  own  uneasiness  from 
my  mind.  It  even  appeared  a  duty  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  attempt  to  reclaim  them. 
I  resolved,  therefore,  once  more  to  return, 
and  in  spite  of  their  contempt,  to  give  them 
my  advice,  and  conquer  them  by  peiscvCT- 
ance.  Going  therefore  among  them  i^ain,  I 
informed  Mr.  Jenkinson  of  my  design;  at 
which  he  laughed  heartily,  but  communicated 
it  to  the  rest.  The  proposal  was  received 
with  the  greatest  good-humor,  as  it  promised 
to  afford  a  new  fund  of  entertainment  to 
persons  who  had  now  no  other  resouroe  for 
mirth  but  what  could  be  derived  from  ridi- 
cule or  debauchery. 
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I  therefore  read  them  a  portion  of  the  fier- 
yice  with  a  loud  unaffected  voice,  and  found 
mj  audience  perfectly  merry  upon  the  occa- 
doD.  Lewd  whispers,  groans  of  contrition 
borleat^ued,  winking  and  coughing,  alternate- 
ly excited  laughter.  However,  I  continued 
with  my  natural  solenmity  to  read  on,  sensi- 
ble that  what  I  did  might  amend  some,  but 
coald  itself  receive  no  contamination  from  any. 

After  reading,  I  entered  upon  my  ezhorta- 
tioii,  which  was  rather  calculated  at  first  to 
amuse  them  than  to  reprove.  I  previously 
observed  that  no  other  motive  but  their 
welfare  could  induce  me  to  this ;  that  I  was 
their  fellow-prisoner,  and  now  got  nothing 
by  preaching.  I  was  sorry,  I  said,  to  hear 
them  80  very  profane,  because  they  got 
nothing  by  it,  and  might  lose  a  great  deal. 
"For  be  assured,  my  friends,"  cried  I, ''  (for 
yon  are  my  friends,  however  the  world  may 
diBchdm  your  friendship),  though  you  swore 
twelve  thousand  oaths  in  a  day,  it  would  not 
pat  one  penny  in  your  purse.  Then  what 
signifies  calling  every  moment  upon  the 
Devil,  and  courting  his  friendship,  since  you 
find  how  scurvily  he  uses  you?  He  has 
given  you  nothing  here,  you  find,  but  a 
monthfiil  of  oaths  and  an  empty  belly ;  and, 
by  the  best  accounts  I  have  of  him,  he  will 
give  yon  nothing  that 's  good  hereafter. 

**  If  used  ill  in  our  dealings  with  one  man, 
we  naturally  go  elsewhere.  Were  it  not 
worth  your  while,  then,  just  to  try  how  you 
may  like  the  usage  of  another  master,  who 
gives  you  fair  promises,  at  least,  to  come  to 
him?  Surely,  my  friends,  of  all  stupidity 
m  the  world,  his  must  be  the  greatest,  who, 
After  robbing  a  house,  runs  to  the  thief-takers 
for  protection.  And  yet  how  are  you  more 
wise?  You  are  all  seeking  comfort  from 
one  that  has  already  betrayed  you,  applying 
to  a  more  malicious  being  than  any  thief- 
taker  of  them  all ;  for  they  only  decoy  and 
then  hang  you ;  but  he  decoys  and  hangs, 
and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  will  not  let  you 
loose  after  the  hangman  has  done." 

When  I  had  concluded,  I  received  the 
compliments  of  my  audience,  some  of  whom 
came  and  shook  me  by  the  hand,  swearing 
that  I  was  a  very  honest  fellow,  and  that 
they  desired  my  further  acquaintance.  I 
titerefore  promised  to  repeat  my  lecture  next 
day,  and  actually  conceived  some  hopes  of 
making  a  refonnation  here ;  for  it  had  ever 


been  my  opinion  that  no  man  was  past  the 
hour  of  amendment,  every  heart  lying  open 
to  the  shafts  of  reproof,  if  the  archer  could 
but  take  the  proper  aim.  When  I  had  thus 
satisfied  my  mind,  I  went  back  to  my  apart- 
ment, where  my  wife  prepared  a  frugal  meal, 
while  Mr.  Jenkinson  b^;ged  leave  to  add  his 
dinner  to  ours,  and  partake  of  the  pleasure, 
as  he  was  kind  enough  to  express  it,  of  my 
conversation.  He  had  not  yet  seen  my  fam- 
ily, for  as  they  came  to  my  apartment  by  a 
door  in  the  narrow  passage  already  described, 
by  this  means  they  avoided  the  common 
prison.  Jenkinson  at  the  first  interview, 
therefore,  seemed  not  a  little  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  my  youngest  daughter,  which  her 
pensive  air  contributed  to  heighten,  and  my 
little  ones  did  not  pass  unnoticed. 

'*  Alas,  doctor,"  cried  he,  ^  these  chUdren 
are  too  handsome  and  too  good  for  such  a 
place  as  this  ! " 

^  Why,  Mr«  Jenkinson,"  replied  I,  "  thank 
Heaven,  my  children  are  pretty  tolerable  in 
morals ;  and  if  they  be  good,  it  matters  little 
for  the  rest" 

"  I  fancy,  sir,"  returned  my  fellow-prisoner, 
^'that  it  must  give  you  a  great  comfort  to 
have  this  little  family  about  you." 

"  A  comfort,  Mr.  Jenkinson  1 "  replied  I, 
'^yes,  it  is  indeed  a  comfort,  and  I  would 
not  be  without  them  for  all  the  world  ;  for 
they  can  make  a  dungeon  seem  a  palace. 
There  is  but  one  way  in  this  life  of  wound- 
ing my  happiness,  and  that  is  by  injuring 
them" 

''  I  am  afraid,  then,  sir,"  cried  he,  'Hhat  I 
am  in  some  measure  culpable  ;  for  I  think  I 
see  here  "  (looking  at  my  son  Moses)  **  one 
that  I  have  injured,  and  by  whom  I  wish  to 
be  forgiven." 

My  son  inunediately  recollected  his  voice 
and  features,  though  he  had  before  seen  him 
in  disguise,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  with, 
a  smile,  forgave  him.  '*  Yet,"  continued  he, 
'<  I  can't  help  wondering  at  what  you  could 
see  in  my  feice,  to  think  me  a  proper  mark 
for  deception." 

''  My  dear  sir,"  returned  the  other,  *'  it  was 
not  your  face,  but  your  white  stockings  and 
the  black  riband  in  your  hair,  that  allured 
me.  But,  no  disparagement  to  your  parts,  I 
have  deceived  wiser  men  than  you  in  my 
time  ;  and  yet,  with  all  my  tricks,  the  block* 
heads  have  been  too  many  for  me  at  last" 
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^  I  suppose,"  oried  my  son,  ^  that  tbe  nar- 
latiyc  of  suck  a  life  as  joun  must  be  ex- 
tremely instructiye  and  amusing/' 

^  Not  much  of  eithar,"  returned  Mr.  Jen- 
krnson.  ^  Those  relations  which  describe 
the  tricks  and  vices  only  of  mankind,  by 
increasing  our  suspicion  in  life,  retard  our 
success.  The  traveller  that  distrusts  every 
person  he  meets,  and  turns  back  upon  the 
appearance  of  every  man  that  looks  like  a 
robber,  seldom  arrives  in  time  at  his  jour- 
ney's end. 

''Indeed,  I  think,  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, that  the  knowing  one  is  the  silliest  fel- 
low under  the  sun.  I  was  thought  cunning 
firom  my  very  childhood ;  when  but  seven 
years  old,  the  ladies  would  say  that  I  was  a 
perfect  little  man ;  at  fourteen  I  knew  the 
world,  cocked  my  hat,  and  loved  the  ladies ; 
at  twenty,  though  I  was  perfectly  honest,  yet 
every  one  thought  me  so  cunning,  that  no 
one  would  trust  me.  Thus  I  was  at  last 
obliged  to  turn  sharper  in  my  own  defence, 
and  have  lived  ever  since,  my  head  throb* 
bing  with  schemes  to  deceive,  and  my  heart 
palpitating  with  fears  of  detection.  I  used 
oftoi  to  laugh  at  your  honest,  simple  neigh- 
bor Flamborougl^  and  one  way  or  another 
generally  cheated  him  once  a  year.  Yet 
still  the  honest  man  went  forward  without 
suspicion,  and  grew  rich,  while  I  continued 
tricksy  and  cunning,  and  was  poor  without 
the  consolation  of  being  honest  However,'' 
continued  he, ''  let  me  know  your  case,  and 
what  has  brought  you  here  ;  perhaps,  though 
I  have  not  the  skill  to  avoid  a  jail  myself,  I 
miy  extricate  my  fti«»d«.» 

In  compliance  with  his  curiosity,  I  in- 
formed him  of  the  whole  train  of  accidents  and 
follies  that  had  plunged  me  into  my  present 
troubles,  and  my  utter  inability  to  get  free. 

After  hearing  my  story,  and  pausing  some 
minutes,  he  slapped  his  forehead,  as  if  he  had 
hit  upon  something  material,  and  took  his 
leave,  saying  he  woidd  try  what  could  be  done. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

J\  THIB  BAMl  SUBJECT  COTXTISVXD. 

Thb  next  morning  I  communicated  to  my 
wife  and  children  the  scheme  I  had  planned 
of  refoming  the  prisoneis,  which  ihey  re- 


ceived with  universal  disapprobation,  afieg- 
ing  the  imposnbility  and  impropriety  of  it ; 
adding  that  my  endeavors  would  no  wbj 
contribute  to  their  amendment^  but  mi^ 
probably  disgrace  my  calling. 

^  Excuse  me,"  returned,  I ;  "  these  people, 
however  &llen,  are  still  men  ;  and  that  is  a 
very  good  title  to  my  affections.  <3ood  eoon- 
sel  rejected  returns  to  enrich  the  givePs 
bosom ;  and  though  the  instructi(Hi  I  com- 
municate may  not  mend  them,  yet  it  will 
assuredly  mend  mysel£  If  these  wieteheB, 
my  children,  were  princes,  there  would  be 
thousands  ready  to  offer  their  nmiiBtry; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  the  heart  that  is  boned 
in  a  dungeon  is  as  precious  as  that  seated 
upon  a  throne.  Yes,  my  treasures,  if  I  can 
mend  them  I  will ;  p^ haps  they  will  not  all 
despise  me  ;  periiaps  I  may  cateh  up  even 
one  from  the  gulf,  and  that  will  be  gieat 
gain  :  for  is  there  upon  earth  a  gem  so  pre- 
cious as  the  human  soul  ?" 

Thus  saying,  I  left  tiiem  and  desoended  to 
the  common  prison,  where  I  found  the  pris- 
oners very  merry,  expecting  my  arrival,  and 
^ach  prepared  with  some  jail-trick  to  j^y 
upon  the  doctor.  Thus,  as  I  was  going  to 
begin,  one  turned  my  wig  an^,  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, and  then  asked  my  pardon.  A  second, 
who  stood  at  some  distance,  had  a  knack  of 
spitting  through  lus  teeth,  whidi  Ml  in 
showers  upon  my  book.  A  third  would  ciy 
'^  Amen  ! "  in  siKh  an  affected  tone  as  gave 
the  rest  great  delimit  A  fourth  had  si^ly 
picked  my  pocket  of  my  spectaclea.  But 
there  was  one  whose  trkk  gave  moie  univn^ 
sal  pleasure  than  all  the  rest ;  for,  obssrring 
the  manner  in  which  I  had  diqwsed  my 
books  on  the  table  before  me,  he  vcty  dex- 
terously displaced  one  of  them,  and  pot  an 
obscene  jest-book  of  bis  own  in  the  places 
However,  I  took  no  notice  of  all  this  mis- 
chievous group  of  little  beings  could  do^  bat 
went  on,  perfectly  sensible  that  what  was 
ridiculous  in  my  attempt  would  excite  mirth 
only  the  first  or  second  time,  while  what  mt 
serious  would  be  pennanent  Mj  design 
succeeded,  and  in  less  than  six  days  some 
were  penitent  and  all  attentiva 

It  was  now  that  I  applauded  my  petsever- 
ance  and  address,  at  thus  giving  sensibilify  to 
wretches  divested  of  every  moral  feeling;  and 
now  began  to  think  of  d<Mng  them  fen^Knal 
services  also,  by  rendering  their  i^nation 
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8oni0wiMt  more  comfortable.  Their  time  had 
hitherto  been  divided  between  fiunine  and 
exoeas,  tamnltaooe  liot  and  bitter  repining. 
Their  only  employment  was  quarrelling 
among  each  other,  playing  at  cribbage,  and 
catting  tobaeco-etoppen.  From  this  last 
mede  ol  idle  industry  I  took  the  hint  of  set- 
ting such  as  ohoee  to  work  at  cutting  pegs 
for  tobaooonists  and  shoemakers,  the  proper 
wood  being  bought  by  a  general  subscription, 
end,  when  manufiictuKdy  sold  by  my  appoint- 
ment; so  that  eadi  earned  something  every 
day,— a  trifle,  indeed,  bat  sufficient  to  main- 
tain him. 

I  did  not  stop  here,  but  instituted  fines  for 
the  punishment  of  immorality  and  rewards 
fur  peculiar  industiy.  Thus  in  less  than  a 
fortoight  I  had  formed  them  into  something 
social  and  humane,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
regarding  myself  as  a  l^iislator,  who  had 
brought  men  from  their  natiye  ferocity  into 
friendship  and  obedience^ 

And  it  were  highly  to  be  wished  that 
kgislatire  power  would  thus  direct  the  law 
rather  to  reformation  than  severily  ;  that  it 
would  be  convinced  that  the  work  of  eradi- 
cating crimes  is  not  by  making  punishments 
fiumUar,  but  formidable.  Then,  instead  of 
eurpesent  prisons,  which  find  or  make  men 
goilfy,  which  ^close  wretches  for  the  oom- 
misBion  of  one  crime,  and  return  them,  if  re- 
turned alive,  fitted  for  the  perpetration  of 
thousands, — it  were  to  be  wi^ed  we  had,  as 
in  other  parte  of  Europe,  places  of  penitence 
and  solitude,  where  the  accused  might  be  at- 
tended by  such  as  could  give  them  repent- 
esee,  if  guilty,  or  new  motives  to  virtue,  if 
innoc^t  And  this^  but  not  the  increasing 
pumshmenta,  is  the  way  to  mend  a  state  ;  nor 
can  I  avoid  even  questioning  the  validity  of 
that  right,  which  social  combinations  have  as- 
nuned,  of  capitally  punishing  ofiences  of  a 
slight  nature.  In  cases  of  murder  their  right  is 
obvious,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all,  from  the 
law  of  self-defence,  to  cut  off  that  man  who 
has  shown  a  disregard  for  the  life  of  another. 
Against  such,  all  nature  rises  in  arms ;  but  it 
ia  not  so  against  him  who  steals  my  property. 
Natural  law  gives  me  no  right  to  take  away 
his  life,  as  by  that  the  horse  he  steals  is  as 
ffineh  his  property  as  mine.  If,  then,  I  have 
any  right,  it  must  be  from  a  compact  made 
between  us,  that  he  who  deprives  the  other 
of  his  horse  shall  die.    But  this  is  a  false 


compact;  because  no  man  has  a  right  to  barter 
his  life,  any  more  than  to  take  it  away,  as  it 
is  not  his  owil  And,  besides,  the  compact  is 
inadequate,  and  would  be  set  aside  even  in  a 
court  of  modem,  equity,  as  there  is  a  great 
penalty  for  a  trifling  inconvenience,  since  it  is 
far  better  that  two  men  should  live  than  one 
man  should  ride.  But  a  compact  that  is 
false  between  two  men  is  eqiudly  «o  between 
a  hundred  or  a  hundred  thousand  ;  for  as  ten 
millions  of  circles  can  never  make  a  square, 
so  the  united  voice  of  myriads  cannot  lend 
the  smallest  foundation  to  falsehood.  It  i» 
thus  that  reason  speaks,  and  untutored  nature 
says  the  same  thing.  Savages,  that  are  di- 
rected by  natural  law  alone,  are  very  tender 
of  the  lives  of  each  other  ;  tiiey  seldom  shed 
blood  but  to  retaliate  former  cruelty. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors,  fierce  as  they  were  in 
war,  had  but  few  executions  in  times  of  peace ; 
and  in  all  commencing  governments,  that 
have  the  print  of  nature  still  strong  upon 
them,  scarcely  any  crime  is  held  capital 

It  is  among  the  citizens  of  a  refined  com- 
munity that  penal  laws,  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  rich,  are  laid  upon  the  poor. 
Government,  while  it  grows  older,  seems  to 
acquire  the  moroeeness  of  age ;  and  as  if  our 
property  were  become  dearer  in  proportion  as 
it  increased,  as  if  the  more  enormous  our 
wealth  the  more  extensive  our  fears,  all  our 
possessions  are  paled  up  with  new  edicts 
every  day,  and  hung  round  with  gibbets,  to 
scare  every  invader. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  from  the  num- 
ber of  our  penal  laws  or  the  licentiousness 
of  our  people,  that  this  country  should  show 
more  convicts  in  a  year  than  half  the  domin- 
ions of  Eifrope  uidted.  Perhaps  it  is  owing 
to  both :  for  they  mutually  produce  each 
other.  When  by  indiscriminate  penal  laws  a 
nation  beholds  the  same  punishment  affixed 
to  dissimilar  degrees  of  guilt,  from  perceiving 
no  distinction  in  the  penalty  the  people  are 
led  to  loee  all  sense  of  distinction  in  the 
crime,  and  this  distinction  is  the  bulwark  of 
all  morality  :  thus  the  multitude  of  laws  pro- 
duce new  vices,  and  new  vices  call  for  fresh 
restraints. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  then,  that  power,  in- 
stead of  contriving  new  laws  to  punish  vice, 
instead  of  drawing  hard  the  cords  of  society 
till  a  convulsion  came  to  burst  them,  instead 
of  cutting  away  wretches  as  useless  before 
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we  have  tried  their  utility,  instead  of  con- 
.verting  ooirection  into  yengeaDoe,  —  it  weie  to 
.be  wished  that  we  tried  the  leatrictive  arts  of 
government,  and  made  law  the  protector,  but 
not  the  tyrant  of  the  people.  We  shoold  then 
find  that  creatures  whose  souls  are  held  as 
dross  only  wanted  the  hand  of  a  refiner ;  we 
should  then  find  that  wretches,  now  stuck  up 
for  long  tortures,  lest  luxury  should  feel  a 
momentary  pang,  might,  if  properly  treated, 
serve  to  sinew  the  state  in  times  of  danger  ; 
that  as  their  faces  are  like  ours,  their  hearts 
are  so  too ;  that  few  minds  are  so  base  as 
that  perseverance  cannot  amend ;  that  a 
man  may  see  his  last  crime  without  dying 
for  it ;  and  that  very  little  blood  will  serve 
to  cement  our  security. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

HAPPINESS  AND  KI8EBT  BATHER  THE  RESULT 
OF  PRUDENCE  THAN  OF  VIRTUE  IN  THIS 
LIFE  ;  TEMPORAL  EVILS  OR  FELICITIES  BE- 
ING REGARDED  BT  HEAVEN  AS  THINGS 
MERELY  IN  THEMSELVES  TRIFLING,  AND 
UNWORTHY  ITS  CARE  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTION. 

I  HAD  now  been  confined  more  than  a  fort- 
night, but  had  not  since  my  arrival  been  vis- 
ited by  my  dear  Olivia,  and  I  greatly  longed 
to  see  her.  Having  communicated  my  wishes 
to  my  wife,  the  next  morning  the  poor  giri 
entered  my  apartment,  leaning  on  her  sister's 
arm.  The  change  which  I  saw  in  her  coun- 
tenance struck  me.  The  numberless  graces 
that  once  resided  there  were  now  fled,  and 
the  hand  of  death  seemed  to  have  moulded 
every  feature  to  alarm  me.  fter  temples 
were  sunk,  her  forehead  was  tense,  and  a 
fatal  paleness  sat  upon  her  cheek. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  thee,  my  dear,"  cried  I ; 
•*  but  why  this  dejection,  Livy  ?  I  hope,  my 
love,  you  have  too  great  a  regard  for  me  to 
permit  disappointment  thus  to  undermine  a 
life  which  I  prize  as  my  own.  Be  cheerful, 
niy  child,  and  we  may  yet  see  happier  days." 

**  You  have  ever,  sir,"  replied  she,  "  been 
kind  to  me,  and  it  adds  to  my  pain  that  I 
shall  never  have  an  opportunity  of  sharing 
ihat  happiness  you  promise.  Happiness,  I 
fear,  is  no  longer  reserved  for  me  here,  and 
I  long  to  be  rid  of  a  place  where  I  have  only 
found  distress.    Indeed,  sir,  I  wish  you  would 


make  a  proper  submission  to  Mr.  llMnliifi  t 
itmay  iaeome  meware  indoce  him  toplr 
you,  and  it  will  give  me  relief  in  dyia^" 

"  Never,  child,''  rq>lied  I,  "  never  iriH  I 
be  brought  to  acknowledge  my  daugbter  aii 
prostitute ;  for,  though  the  world  maj  look 
upon  your  offence  with  scorn,  let  it  be  mt 
to  regard  it  as  a  mark  of  credulity,  not  of 
guilt.  My  dear,  I  am  no  way  miserable  in 
this  place,  however  dismal  it  may  seem; 
and  be  assured  that  while  you  eontinne  \d 
bless  me  by  living,  he  shall  nev^  have  mj 
consent  to  make  you  more  wretched  by  mar- 
rying another." 

Al'ter  the  departure  of  my  daughter,  my 
fellow-prisoner,  who  was  by  at  this  inlo^ 
view,  sensibly  enough  expostulated  upon  mj 
obstinacy  in  refusing  a  submission  itiiich 
promised  to  give  me  freedom.  He  observed 
that  the  rest  of  my  femily  were  not  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  peace  of  one  child  alnie, 
and  she  the  only  one  who  had  offended  me. 
'<  Besides,"  added  he,  '<  I  dont  know  if  it  be 
just  thus  to  obstruct  the  union  of  man  and 
wife,  which  you  do  at  present,  by  refusing 
to  consent  to  a  match  which  yon  cannot 
hinder,  but  may  render  unhappy." 

"Sir,"  replied  I,  "you  are  unacquainted 
with  the  man  that  oppresses  us.  I  am  very 
sensible  that  no  submission  I  can  make 
could  procure  me  liberty  even  for  an  hour. 
I  am  told  that  even  in  this  veiy  room  a 
debtor  of  his,  no  later  than  last  year,  died 
for  want.  But,  though  my  submission  and 
approbation  could  transfer  me  hence  to  the 
most  beautiful  apartment  he  is  possessed  of, 
yet  I  would  grant  neither,  as  something 
whispers  me  that  it  would  be  givini^  a 
sanction  to  adultery.  While  my  daughter 
lives,  no  other  marriage  of  his  shall  ever  be 
legal  in  my  eye.  Were  she  removed,  indeed, 
I  should  be  the  basest  of  men,  from  any  re- 
sentment of  my  own,  to  attempt  putting 
asunder  those  who  wish  for  a  union.  No, 
villain  as  he  is,  I  should  even  wish  him 
married,  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  his 
future  debaucheries.  But  now  should  I  not 
be  the  most  cruel  of  all  fathers  to  sign  an 
instrument  which  must  send  my  child  to  the 
grave  merely  to  avoid  a  prison  myself;  and 
thus,  to  escape  one  pang,  break  my  child's 
heart  with  a  thousand  ?"  He  acquiesced  in 
the  justice  of  this  answer,  but  could  not  avoid 
observing  that  he  feared  my  daughte/s  life 
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.ms  already  too  much  wasted  to  keep  me 
l«ig  a  piiaoner.  "  However,"  continued  he, 
''thoagh  you  refuse  to  submit  to  the  nephew, 
i  hope  you  have  no  objection  to  laying  your 
Gtae  before  the  uncle,  who  has  the  first  char- 
acter in  the  kingdom  for  everything  that  is 
just  and  good.  I  would  advise  you  to  send 
Idm  a  letter  by  the  post,  intimating  all  his 
nephew^s  ill  usage,  and,  my  life  for  it,  that 
in  three  days  you  shall  have  an  answer/'  I 
thanked  hhn  for  the  hint,  and  instantly  set 
about  complying ;  but  I  wanted  paper,  and, 
nnlucklLy,  all  our  money  had  been  laid  out 
that  morning  in  provisions ;  however,  he 
supplied  me. 

For  the  three  ensuing  days  I  was  in  a  state 
of  anxiety  to  know  what  reception  my  letter 
might  meet  with  ;  but^  in  the  mean  time,  was 
frequently  telicited  by  my  wife  to  submit  to 
any  conditions  rather  than  remain  here,  and 
evexy  hour  received  repeated  accounts  of  the 
decline  of  my  daughter's  health.  The  third 
day  and  the  fourth  airived,  but  I  received 
no  answer  to  my  letter ;  the  complaints  of 
a  stronger  against  a  favorite  nephew  were 
no  way  likely  to  succeed ;  so  that  these 
hopes  soon  vanished,  like  all  my  former. 
My  mind,  however,  still  supported  itself, 
though  confinement  and  bad  air  began  to 
make  a  visible  alteration  in  my  health,  and 
myann  that  had  stifiered  in  the  fire  grew 
vone.  My  children,  however,  sat  by  me, 
and,  while  I  was  stretched  on  my  straw, 
lead  to  me  by  turns,  or  listened  and  wept  at 
my  instroctions.  But  my  daughter's  health 
declining  faster  than  mine,  eveiy  message 
from  her  contributed  to  increase  my  appre- 
hensions and  pain.  The  fifth  morning  after 
I  had  written  the  letter  which  was  sent  Sir 
William  Thombill,  I  was  alarmed  with  an 
account  that  she  was  speechless.  Now  it 
was  that  confinement  was  truly  painful  to 
me;  my  soul  was  bursting  from  its  prison 
to  be  near  the  pillow  of  my  child,  to  com- 
fort, to  strengthen  her,  to  receive  her  last 
wishes,  and  teach  her  soul  the  way  to  heaven. 
Another  account  came,  —  she  was  expiring, 
and  yet  I  was  debarred  the  small  comfort 
of  weeping  by  her.  My  fellow-prisoner, 
flome  time  after,  came  with  the  last  account 
He  bade  me  be  patient, — she  was  dead  ! 
The  next  morning  he  returned  and  found 
me  with  my  two  little  ones,  now  my  only 
companions,  who  were  using  aU  their  inno- 


cent efforts  to  comfort  me.  They  entreated 
to  read  to  me,  and  bade  me  not  cry,  for  I  was 
now  too  old  to  weep.  *'  And  is  not  my  sister 
an  angel  now,  papa  ? ''  cried  the  eldest,  '*  and 
why  then  are  you  sorry  for  her  ?  .  I  wish  I 
were  an  angel,  out  of  this  frightful  place,  if 
my  papa  were  with  mel"  —  "Yes,"  added 
my  youngest  darling,  "heaven,  where  my 
sister  is,  is  a  finer  place  than  this,  and  there 
are  none  but  good  people  there,  and  the 
people  here  are  very  bad." 

Mr.  Jenkinson  interrupted  their  harmless 
prattle  by  ol)serving  that,  now  my  daughter 
was  no  more,  I  should  seriously  think  of  the 
rest  of  my  family,  and  attempt  to  save  my 
own  life,  which  was  every  day  declining  for 
want  of  necessaries  and  wholesome  air.  He 
added  that  it  was  now  incumbent  on  me  to 
sacrifice  any  pride  or  resentment  of  my  own 
to  the  welfare  of  those  who  depended  on  me 
for  support ;  and  that  I  was  now,  both  by 
reason  and  justice,  obliged  to  try  to  recon- 
cile my  landlord. 

"  Heaven  be  praised,''  replied  I,  "  there  is 
no  pride  left  me  now.  I  should  detest  my 
own  heart  if  1  saw  either  pride  or  resentment 
lurking  there.  On  the  contrary,  as  my  op- 
pressor has  been  once  my  parishioner,  I 
hope  one  day  to  present  him  an  unpolluted 
soul  at  the  eternal  tribiuial.  No,  sir,  I  have 
no  resentment  now  ;  and  though  he  has  taken 
from  me  what  I  held  dearer  than  all  his  treas- 
ures, though  he  has  wrimg  my  heart, — for  I  am 
sick  almost  to  fainting,  very  sick,  my  fellow- 
prisoner, — yet  that  shall  never  inspire  me  with 
vengeance.  I  am  now  wOling  to  approve  his 
marriage,  and,  if  this  submission  can  do  him 
any  pleasure,  let  him  know  that  if  I  have 
done  him  any  injury  1  am  sorry  for  it"  Mr. 
Jenkinson  took  pen  and  ink  and  wrote  down 
my  submission  nearly  as  I  have  expressed  it, 
to  which  I  signed  my  name.  My  son  was 
employed  to  carry  the  letter  to  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill,  who  was  then  at  his  seat  in  the  country. 
He  went,  and  in  about  six  hours  returned 
with  a  verbal  answer.  He  had  some  diffi- 
culty, he  said,  to  get  a  sight  of  his  landlord, 
as  the  servants  were  insolent  and  suspicious  ; 
but  he  accidentally  saw  him  as  he  was  going 
out  upon  business,  preparing  for  bis  mar- 
riage, which  was  to  be  in  three  days.  He 
continued  to  inform  us  that  he  stepped  up 
in  the  humblest  manner,  and  delivered  the 
letter,  which  when  Mr.  Thombill  had  read. 
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he  said  that  all  sabioisBion  was  now  too  kte 
and  unnecessaiy  ;  that  he  had  heard  of  our 
application  to  his  uncle,  which  met  with 
the  contempt  it  deserved ;  and,  as  for  the 
rest,  that  all  future  applications  should  be 
directed  to  his  attorney,  not  to  him.  He 
observed,  however,  that  as  he  had  a  verj 
good  opinion  ai  the  discretion  of  the  two 
young  ladies,  they  might  have  been  the  most 
agreeable  intercessors. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  I  to  my  fellow-prisoner, 
''you  now  discover  the  temper  of  the  man 
who  oppresses  me.  He  can  at  once  be  fiace- 
tious  and  cruel ;  but  let  him  use  me  as  he 
will,  I  shall  soon  be  free  in  spite  of  all  his 
bolts  to  restraLn  me.  I  am  now  drawing 
toward  an  abode  that  looks  brighter  as  I  ap- 
proach it ;  this  expectation  cheers  my  afflic- 
tions, and  though  I  leave  a  helpless  family 
of  orphans  behind  me,  yet  they  will  not  be 
utterly  forsaken ;  some  Mend  perhaps  will 
be  found  to  assist  them  for  the  sake  of  their 
poor  father,  and  some  may  charitably  relieve 
them  for  the  sake  of  their  Heavenly  Father.'' 

Just  as  I  spoke,  my  wife,  whom  I  had  not 
seen  that  day  before,  appeared  with  looks  of 
terror,  and  making  efforts,  but  unable  to 
speak.  "  Why,  my  love,"  cried  I,  "  why  will 
you  thus  increase  my  afflictions  by  your  own  1 
What  though  no  submission  can  turn  our  se- 
vere master,  though  he  has  doomed  me  to  die 
in  this  place  of  wretchedness,  and  thoi^h  we 
have  lost  a  darling  child,  yet  still  you  will 
find  comfort  in  your  other  children  when  I 
shall  be  no  more." — "  We  have  indeed  lost," 
returned  she, ''  a  darling  child .'  My  Sophia, 
my  dearest,  is  gone,  snatched  from  us,  car- 
ried off  by  ruffians!" 

"How,  madam  1"  cried  my  fellow-pris- 
oner :  ''  Miss  Sophia  earned  off  by  villains ! 
Sure,  it  cannot  be  7 " 

She  could  only  answer  with  a  fixed  look 
and  a  flood  of  tears.  But  one  of  the  prison- 
ers' wives,  who  was  present  and  came  in  with 
her,  gave  us  a  more  distinct  account  She  in- 
formed us  that,  as  my  wife,  my  daughter,  and 
herself  were  taking  a  walk  together  on  the 
great  road,  a  little  way  out  of  the  village,  a 
post-chaise  and  pair  drove  up  to  them,  and  in- 
stantly stopped.  Upon  which  a  well-dressed 
man,  but  not  Mr.  Thomhill,  stepping  out, 
dasped  my  daughter  round  the  waist,  and, 
forcing  her  in,  bid  the  postilion  drive  on,  so 
that  they  were  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 


^  Now,"  eijed  I,  '^the  aom  «f  my  miasM 
is  made  .up,  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  aaj- 
thing  on  earth  to  give  me  another  pan^ 
What !  not  one  left !  not  leave  me  one !  tiie 
monster!  The  child  that  was  next  my  heart! 
She  had  the  beauty  of  an  angel,  and  afanost 
the  wisdom  of  an  angeL  But  support  thit 
woman,  nor  let  her  ML  Not  to  leave  me 
one  1  '^ — "Alas,  my  husband  l"  aaid  my  wife, 
"you  seem  to  want  comfort  even  more  than 
I.  Our  distresses  are  great,  but  I  cookl  bear 
this  and  more,  if  I  saw  you  bat  eaay.  Thej 
may  take  away  my  children  and  all  the 
world,  if  they  leave  me  but  you.* 

My  son,  who  was  present^  endeavored  to 
moderate  our  grief ;  he  bade  us  take  comfort, 
for  he  hoped  that  we  might  still  have  leaaoa 
to  be  thankful  —  "  My  child,"  cried  I,  "look 
round  the  world  and  see  if  there  be  any  hap- 
piness left  me  now.  Is  not  eveiy  xay  of  com- 
fort shut  out^  while  all  our  bright  projects 
only  lie  beyond  the  gravel" — "My  dear 
fitther,"  returned  he,  "  I  hope  there  is  still 
something  that  will  give  you  an  interval  el 
satisfaction,  for  I  have  a  letter  from  my 
brother  George."— "What  of  him,  my  child  ?• 
inteiTupted  L  "  Does  he  know  our  miseiy  t 
I  hope  my  boy  is  exempt  from  any  part  of 
what  his  wretched  family  suffers." —  "  Tea, 
sir,"  returned  he,  "  he  is  perfectly  gay,  chee^ 
ful,  and  happy.  His  letter  brings  nothing 
but  good  news ;  he  is  the  favorite  of  his 
colonel,  who  promises  to  procure  him  the 
very  next  lieutenancy  that  becomes  vacant" 

"But  are  you  sure  of  all  thief"  cried  my 
wife.  "Are  you  sure  that  nothii^  ill  hM 
befallen  my  boy  ? "  —  "  Nothing  indwd,  mad- 
am," returned  my  son ;  "you  shall  see  the 
letter,  which  will  give  you  the  highest  pleas- 
ure ;  and  if  anything  can  procure  you  ooti- 
fort,  I  am  sure  that  wilL"  —  "But  are  ywi 
sure,"  still  repeated  she,  "that  the  letter  is 
from  himself,  and  that  he  is  really  so  hap- 
py ?"—« Yes,  madam,"  replied  he,  "it  iBOBt- 
tainly  his,  and  he  will  one  day  be  the  credit 
and  the  support  of  our  fiunily." — ''Then  I 
thank  Providence,"  cried  she,  "that  my  last 
letter  to  him  has  miscarried.  Yee^  my  dear," 
continued  she,  turning  to  me,  "  I  will  now 
confess  that,  though  the  hand  of  HeaveD  ia 
sore  upon  us  in  other  instances,  it  has  been 
favorable  here.  By  the  last  letter  I  wrote 
my  son,  whidi  w«s  in  the  bitternesa  €f  aaiger, 
I  desired  him,  upon  his  mothor^s  bieas^ 
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shI  if  he  had  the  heart  of  a  man,  to  see  jus- 
tice done  hia  &ther  and  aiater,  and  avenge 
our  cause.  But  thanks  be  to  Him  who  di* 
nets  aU  things, — it  has  misoamed,  and  I 
an  at  vest"-^**  Woman,"  cried  I,  ^  thou  hast 
done  very  ill,  and  at  another  time  my  re- 
proaches might  haye  been  more  severe.  O, 
what  a  tremendous  gulf  hast  thou  escaped, 
that  vould  have  buried  both  thee  and  him 
in  endless  ruin  !  Providence  indeed  has  here 
been  kinder  to  us  than  we  to  ourselves.  It 
has  been  reserved  that  son  to  be  the  father 
and  protector  of  my  children  when  I  shall  be 
away.  How  unjustly  did  I  complain  of  be- 
ing stripped  of  every  comfort,  when  still  I 
hear  that  he  is  happy  and  insensible  of  our 
afflictions,  still  kept  in  reserve  to  support  his 
widowed  mother  and  to  protect  his  brothers 
and  sisters !  But  what  sisters  has  he  left  ? 
He  has  no  sisteis  now  !  They  m  all  gone, 
robbed  from  me,  and  I  am  undone  ! " — 
^Father,''  interrupted  my  son,  ''I  beg  you 
will  give  me  leave  to  read  this  letter;  I 
know  it  will  please  yon.''  Upon  which,  with 
ny  permiBsion,  he  read  as  follows  :  — 

'^  Honored  Sik  :  I  have  called  off  my  im- 
aghiatien  a  few  moments  from  the  pleasures 
that  surround  me,  to  fix  it  upon  objects  that 
are  sttU  more  pleasing,  the  dear  little  fireside 
at  home.  My  fancy  draws  that  harmless 
group  as  listening  to  every  line  of  this  with 
great  composure.  I  view  those  faces  with 
delight  which  never  felt  the  deforming  hand 
of  ambition  or  distress.  But  whatever  your 
happiness  may  be  at  home,  I  am  sure  it  will 
he  some  addition  to  it  to  hear  that  I  am  per- 
ieedy  pkased  with  my  situation,  and  every 
way  happy  here. 

"Our  regiment  is  countermanded,  and  is 
not  to  leave  the  kingdom ;  the  colonel,  who 
professes  himself  my  friend,  takes  me  with  him 
to  alV  companies  where  he  is  acquainted,  and, 
after  my  first  visit,  I  gmeraUy  find  myself 
Teoeived  with  increased  respect  upon  repeat- 
ing it  I  danced  last  night  with  Lady  Q- — , 
aaui,  could  I  forget  you  know  whom,  I  might 
he  perhaps  sucoessfoL  But  it  is  my  fate  stiU 
to  remember  others,  while  I  am  myself  for- 
gotten by  most  of  my  absent  friends  ;  and  in 
this  number,  I  fear,  sir,  that  I  must  consider 
yon,  for  I  have  long  expected  the  pleasure  of 
a  letter  from  home  to  no  purpose.  Olivia 
and  Sojdua,  too,  promised  to  write,  but  seem 


to  have  forgotten  me.  Tell  them  that  they 
are  two  arrant  little  baggages,  and  that  I  am 
this  moment  in  a  most  violent  passion  with 
them ;  yet  still,  I  know  not  how,  though  I 
want  to  bluster  a  little,  my  heart  is  re^on- 
dent  only  to  softer  emotions.  Then  tell  them, 
sir,  that,  after  all,  I  love  them  affectionately ; 
and  be  assured  of  my  ever  remaining  your 
dutiful  son.* 

^In  all  our  miseries,*  cried  I,  "what 
thanks  have  we  not  to  return  that  one  at 
least  of  our  family  is  exempted  from  what  we 
suffer !  Heaven  be  his  guard  and  keep  my 
boy  thus  happy  to  be  the  support  of  his 
widowed  mother  and  the  father  of  these  two 
babes,  which  is  all  the  patrbnony  I  can  now 
bequeath  him !  May  he  keep  their  inno- 
cence from  the  temptation  of  want,  and  be 
their  conductor  in  the  paths  of  honor ! "  I 
had  scarcely  said  these  words,  when  a  noise 
like  that  of  a  timiult  seemed  to  proceed  from 
the  prison  below ;  it  died  away  soon  after, 
and  a  clanking  of  fetters  was  heard  along  the 
passage  that  led  to  my  apartment.  The 
keeper  of  the  prison  entered,  holding  a  man 
all  bloody,  wounded,  and  fettered  with  the 
heaviest  irons.  I  looked  with  compassion  up- 
on the  wretch  as  he  approached  me,  but  with 
horror  when  I  found  it  was  my  own  son ! 
"  My  George  !  my  Geoiige  !  and  do  I  behold 
thee  thus  ?  wounded  !  fettered  \  Is  this  thy 
happiness?  Is  this  the  manner  you  return 
to  me  7  O  that  this  sight  would  break  my 
heart  at  once  and  let  me  die  !  "^ 

"  Where,  sir,  is  your  fortitude  ? "  returned 
my  son,  with  an  intrepid  voice  ;  "  I  must 
suffer,  my  life  is  forfeited,  and  let  them  take 
it.  It  is  my  last  happiness  that  I  have  com- 
mitted no  murder,  though  I  have  lost  all 
hopes  of  pardon.'' 

I  tried  to  restrain  my  passion  for  a  few 
minutes  in  silence,  but  I  thought  I  should 
have  died  with  the  effort.  "  O  my  boy,  my 
heart  weeps  to  behold  thee  thus,  and  I  can- 
not, cannot  help  it !  In  the  moment  I  thought 
thee  blest,  and  prayed  for  thy  safety,  to  be- 
hold thee  thus  again,  chained,  wounded ! 
And  yet  the  death  of  the  youthful  is  happy. 
But  I  am  old,  a  very  old  man,  and  have  lived 
to  see  this  day ;  to  see  my  children  all  un- 
timely fidling  about  me,  while  I  continue  a 
wretehed  survivor  in  the  midst  of  ruin  !  May 
all  the  curses  that  ever  simk  a  soul  fall  heavy 
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upon  the  mttiderer  of  my  children  I    May  he 
live,  like  me,  to  see — " 

"  Hold,  sir,''  replied  my  son, ''  or  I  shall 
blosh  for  thee.  ^  How,  sir!  forgetful  of  your 
age,  your  holy  calling,  thus  to  arrogate  the 
justice  of  heaven,  and  fling  those  curses  up- 
ward that  must  soon  descend  to  crush  thy 
own  gray  head  with  destruction !  No,  sir, 
let  it  be  your  care  now  to  fit  me  for  that  vile 
death  I  must  shortly  sufier,  to  arm  me  with 
hope  and  resolution,  to  give  me  courage  to 
drink  of  that  bitterness  which  must  shortly 
be  my  portion." 

"  My  child,  you  must  not  die  !  I  am  sure 
no  offence  of  thine  can  deserve  so  vile  a  pun- 
ishment My  George  could  never  be  guilty 
of  any  crime  to  make  his  ancestors  ashamed 
of  him." 

**  Mine,  sir,"  returned  my  son,  ^is,  I  fear, 
an  unpardonable  one.  When  I  received  my 
mother's  letter  from  home,  I  immediately 
came  down,  determined  to  punish  the  be- 
trayer of  our  honor,  and  sent  him  an  order  to 
meet  me,  which  he  answered,  not  in  person 
but  by  despatching  four  of  his  domestics  to 
seize  me.  I  wounded  one  who  first  assailed 
me,  and,  I  fear,  desperately ;  but  the  rest 
made  me  their  prisoner.  The  coward  is  de- 
tennined  to  put  the  law  in  execution  against 
me ;  the  proofs  are  undeniable  ;  I  have  sent 
a  challenge,  and  as  I  am  the  first  aggressor 
upon  the  statute,  I  see  no  hopes  of  pardon. 
But  you  have  often  charmed  me  with  your 
lessons  of  fortitude ;  let  me  now,  sir,  find 
them  in  your  example." 

''  And,  my  son,  you  shall  find  them.  I  am 
now  raised  above  this  world  and  all  the 
pleasures  it  can  produce.  From  this  moment 
I  break  from  my  heart  all  the  ties  that  held 
it  down  to  earth,  and  will  prepare  to  fit  us 
both  for  eternity.  Yes,  my  son,  I  will  point 
out  the  way,  and  my  soul  shall  guide  yours 
in  the  ascent,  for  we  will  take  our  flight  to- 
gether. I  now  see  and  am  convinced  you 
can  expect  no  pardon  here,  and  I  can  only 
exhort  you  to  seek  it  at  that  greater  tribunal 
where  we  both  shall  shortly  answer.  But 
let  us  not  be  niggardly  in  our  exhortations, 
but  let  all  our  fellow-prisoners  have  a  share. 
Good  jailer,  let  them  be  permitted  to  stand 
here,  while  I  attempt  to  approve  them." 
Thus  saying,  I  made  an  effort  to  rise  from 
the  straw,  but  wanted  strength,  and  was  able 
only  to  recline  against  the  walL    The  pris- 


oners assembled  accordiag  to  my  directioiis, 
for  they  loved  to  hear  my  counsel ;  my  son 
and  his  mother  supported  me  on  either  side ; 
I  looked  and  saw  that  none  were  wanting, 
and  then  addressed  them  with  the  following 
exhortation. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  EQUAL  DEALINGS  OF  PBOVIDENCE  DEIC- 
ONBTRATED  WITH  REQARD  TO  THE  HAFFT 
AND  THE  If I8ERABLE  HERE  BELOW.  THAT, 
FROM  THE  NATURE  OF  PLEASURE  AND  PAIN, 
THE  WRETCHED  MUST  BE  REPAID  THE 
BALANCE  OF  THEIR  SUFFERINGS  IN  THE 
LIFE  HEREAFTER. 

''  Mt  friends,  my  children,  and  fellow-suf- 
ferers, when  I  reflect  on  the  distribution  of 
good  and  evil  here  below,  I  find  tiiat  mack 
has  been  given  man  to  enjoy,  yet  stUl  more 
to  suffer.  Though  we  should  examine  the 
whole  world,  we  shall  not  find  one  man  so 
happy  as  to  have  nothing  left  to  wish  for ; 
but  we  daily  see  thousands  who  by  suicide 
show  us  they  have  nothing  left  to  hope.  In 
this  life,  then,  it  appears  that  we  cannot  be 
entirely  blest ;  but  yet  we  maybe  completely 
miserable. 

"Why  man  should  thus  feel  pain;  idiy 
our  wretchedness  should  be  requisite  in  the 
formation  of  universal  felicity ;  why,  when 
all  other  systems  are  made  perfect  by  the 
perfection  of  their  subordinate  parts,  the 
great  system  should  require  for  its  perfection 
parts  that  are  not  only  subordinate  to  others, 
but  imperfect  in  themselves,  —  these  are  ques- 
tions that  never  can  be  explained,  and  might 
be  useless  if  known.  On  this  subject  Provi- 
dence has  thought  fit  toelude  our  curiosity,  sat- 
isfied with  granting  us  motives  to  consolation. 

"  In  this  situation,  man  has  called  in  the 
friendly  assLstance  of  philosophy ;  and  Heav- 
en, seeing  the  incapacity  of  that  to  console 
him,  has  given  him  the  aid  of  religion.  The 
consolations  of  philosophy  are  very  amusing 
but  often  fallacious.  It  tells  us  that  life 
is  filled  with  comforts,  if  we  will  but  enjoy 
them  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  though 
we  unavoidably  have  miseries  here,  life  is 
short,  and  they  will  soon  be  over.  Thus  do 
these  consolations  destroy  each  other :  for  if 
life  is  a  place  of  comfort,  its  shortness  must 
be  miseiy ;  and  if  it  be  long,  our  griefs  are 
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protracted.  THiis  philosophy  la  weak ;  but 
religion  comforts  in  a  higher  strain.  Man  is 
hete,  it  tells  us,  fitting  up  his  mind  and  pre- 
paring it  for  another  abode.  When  the  good 
man  leaves  the  body  and  is  all  a  glorious 
mind,  he  will  find  he  has  been  making  him- 
self a  heaven  of  happiness  here,  while  the 
wretch  that  has  been  maimed  and  contami- 
nated by  his  rices  shrinks  from  his  body 
with  terror,  and  finds  that  he  has  antici- 
pated the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  To  re- 
ligion, then,  we  must  hold,  in  every  circum- 
stance of  life,  for  our  truest  coftifort ;  for  if 
already  we  are  happy,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  think 
that  we  can  make  that  happiness  unending  ; 
and  if  we  are  miserable,  it  is  very  consol- 
ing to  think  that  there  is  a  place  of  rest. 
Thus  to  the  fortunate  religion  holds  out  a 
oontinnanoe  of  bliss;  to  the  wretched,  a 
diange  from  pain. 

*<But  though  religion  is  very  kind  to  all 
men,  it  has  promised  peculiar  rewards  to  the 
unhappy ;  the  sick,  the  naked,  the  houseless, 
the  heavy-laden,  and  the  prisoner  have  ever 
most  frequent  promises  in  our  sacred  law. 
The  Author  of  our  religion  everywhere  pro- 
fesses himself  the  wretch's  friend  ;  and,  un- 
like the  (ialae  ones  of  this  world,  bestows  all 
his  caresses  upon  the  forlorn.  The  unthink- 
ing have  censured  this  as  partiality,  as  a 
preference  without  merit  to  deserve  it  But 
they  never  reflect  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
eren  of  Heaven  itself  to  make  the  offer  of  un- 
«easiDg  felicity  as  great  a  gift  to  the  happy  as 
to  the  miserable.  To  the  first,  eternity  is  but 
a  single  blessing,  since,  at  most,  it  but  in- 
creases what  they  already  possess.  To  the 
hitter,  it  is  a  double  advantage ;  for  it  dimin- 
ishes their  pain  here,  and  rewards  them  with 
heavenly  bliaa  hereafter. 

"But  Providence  is  in  another  respect 
kinder  to  the  poor  than  to  the  rich  ;  for  as  it 
thus  makes  the  life  after  death  more  desira- 
ble, so  it  smooths  the  passage  there.  The 
▼retched  have  had  a  long  familiarity  with 
eveiy  face  of  tenor.  The  man  of  sorrow  lays 
himself  quietly  down,  with  no  possessions  to 
regret,  and  but  few  ties  to  stop  his  departure  ; 
he  feels  only  nature's  pang  in  the  final  sepa- 
lation,  and  this  is  no  way  greater  than  he  has 
often  fiiinted  under  before ;  for  after  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  pain,  every  new  breach  that 
death  opens  in  the  constitution  nature  kindly 
covers  with  insensibility. 


''  Thus  Providence  has  given  to  the  wretch* 
ed  two  advantages  over  the  happy  in  this  life, ' 
—  greater  felicity  in  dying,  and  in  heaven  all 
that  superiority  of  pleasure  which  arises  from 
contrasted  enjoyment  And  this  superiority, 
my  friends,  is  no  small  advantage,  and  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the  poor  man  in 
the  parable ;  for  though  he  was  already  in 
heaven,  and  felt  all  the  raptures  it  could  give, 
yet  it  was  mentioned,  as  an  addition  to  his 
happiness,  that  he  had  once  been  wretched 
and  now  was  comforted ;  that  he  had  known 
what  it  was  to  be  miserable,  and  now  felt 
what  it  was  to  be  happy. 

*^  Thus,  my  friends,  you  see  religion  does 
what  philosophy  could  never  do ;  it  shows 
the  equal  dealings  of  Heaven  to  the  happy 
and  the  unhappy,  and  levels  all  human  en- 
joyments to  nearly  the  same  standard.  It 
gives  to  both  rich  and  poor  the  same  happi- 
ness hereafter,  and  equal  hopes  to  aspire  after 
it ;  but  if  the  rich  have  the  advantage  of  en- 
joying pleasure  here,  the  poor  have  the  end- 
less satisfaction  of  knowing  what  it  was  once 
to  be  miserable,  when  crowned  with  end- 
less felicity  hereafter  ;  and  even  though  this 
should  be  called  a  smaU  advantage,  yet,  being 
an  eternal  one,  it  must  make  up,  by  duration, 
what  the  temporal  happiness  of  the  great  may 
have  exceeded  by  intenseness. 

''These  are,  therefore,  the  consolations 
which  the  wretched  have  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  in  which  they  are  above  the  rest 
of  mankind  ;  in  other  respects  they  are  below 
them.  They  who  would  know  the  miseries 
of  the  poor  must  see  life  and  endure  it  To 
declaim  on  the  temporal  advantages  they 
enjoy  is  only  repeating  what  none  either 
believe  or  practise.  The.  men  who  haye  the 
necessaries  of  living  are  not  poor ;  and  they 
who  want  .them  must  be  miserable.  Yes, 
my  friends,  we  must  be  miserable.  No  vain 
efforts  of  a  refined  imagination  can  soothe  the 
wants  of  nature,  can  give  elastic  sweetness  to 
the  dark  vapor  of  a  dungeon,  or  ease  to  the 
throbbings  of  a  broken  heart  Let  the  phi- 
losopher from  his  couch  of  softness  tell  us 
we  can  resist  all  these.  Alas !  the  effort  by 
which  we  resist  them  is  still  the  greatest  pain. 
Death  is  slight,  and  any  man  may  sustain  it ; 
but  torments  are  dreadful,  and  these  no  man 
can  endure. 

^  To  us  then,  my  friends,  the  promises  of 
happiness  in  heaven  should  be  peculiarly 
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dear,  far  if  otir  reward  be  in  this  life  alone, 
we  are,  indeed,  of  all  men  the  most  miserable. 
When  I  look  roond  these  gloomy  walls,  made 
to  terrify  as  well  as  to  co^&ne  ns  ;  this  light, 
that  only  serves  to  show  the  hoirors  of  the 
place ;  tiiose  shackles,  that  tyranny  has  im- 
posed or  crime  made  necessary  ;  when  I  sur- 
vey these  emaciated  looks,  and  hear  those 
groans,  —  O  my  friends,  what  a  glorious  ex- 
change would  heaven  be  for  these  !  To  fly 
through  regions  uneonfined  as  air,  to  bask 
in  the  sonshine  of  eternal  bliss,  to  carol 
oyer  endless  hymns  of  praise,  to  have  no 
master  to  threaten  or  insult  us,  but  the  form 
of  Goodness  himself  forever  in  oar  eyes,  — 
when  I  think  of  these  things,  death  becomes 
the  messenger  of  very  glad  tidings ;  when  I 
think  of  these  things,  his  sharpest  arrow  be- 
comes the  staff  of  my  support ;  when  I  think 
of  these  things,  what  is  there  in  life  worth 
having  t  when  I  think  of  these  things,  what 
is  there  that  should  not  be  spumed  away? 
ELings  in  their  palaces  should  groan  for  such 
advantages,  but  we,  humbled  as  we  are, 
should  yearn  for  them. 

^And  shall  these  things  be  ours?  Ours 
they  will  certainly  be,  if  we  but  try  for 
them ;  and,  what  is  a  comfort,  we  are  shut 
out  from  many  temptations  that  would  re- 
tard our  pursuit  Only  let  us  try  for  them, 
and  they  will  certainly  be  ours ;  and,  what  is 
stiU  a  comfort,  shortly  too ;  for  if  we  look 
back  on  a  past  life,  it  appears  but  a  very 
short  span,  and  whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  rest  of  life,  it  will  yet  be  found  of  less  du- 
ration ;  as  we  grow  older,  the  days  seem  to 
grow  shorter,  and  our  intimacy  with  time 
ever  lessens  the  perception  of  his  stay.  Then 
let  us  take  comfort  now,  for  we  shall  soon  be 
at  our  journey's  end  ;  we  shall  soon  lay  down 
the  heavy  burden  laid  by  Heaven  upon  us  ; 
and  though  death,  the  only  friend  of  the 
wretched,  for  a  little  while  mocks  the  weary 
traveller  with  the  view,  and,  like  the  horizon, 
still  flies  before  him,  yet  the  time  will  cer- 
tainly and  shortly  come,  when  we  shall  cease 
from  our  toil ;  when  the  luxuriant  great  ones 
of  the  world  shall  no  more  tread  us  to  the 
earth  ;  when  we  shall  think  witii  pleasure  of 
our  sufferings  below ;  when  we  shall  be  sur- 
rounded with  all  our  friends,  or  such  as  de- 
served our  friendship ;  when  our  bliss  shall 
be  unutterable,  and  still,  to  crown  all,  un- 
ending." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

HAPPIXB  PBOBPXGT8  BBQIN  lO  AFPBAB. 
LET  US  BE  INFLEXIBLE,  AlTD  FOBTDVE 
WILL  AT  LAST  CHANQS  IN  OUB  FAVOB. 

When  I  had  thus  finished,  and  my  audi- 
ence was  retired,  the  jailer,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  humane  of  his  profession,  hoped  I 
would  not  be  displeased,  as  what  he  did  was 
but  his  duty ;  observing,  that'  he  must  be 
obliged  to  remove  my  son  into  a  stronger 
cell,  but  he  should  be  permitted  to  visit  me 
every  morning.  I  thanked  him  for  his  clem- 
ency, and,  grasping  my  boy's  hand,  bade  faim 
farewell,  and  be  mindfrd  of  the  great  duty 
that  was  before  him. 

I  again  therefore  laid  me  down,  and  one  of 
my  little  ones  sat  by  my  bedside  reading, 
when  Mr.  Jenkinson  entering,  informed  me 
that  there  was  news  of  my  daughter ;  for 
that  she  was  serai  by  a  person  about  two 
hours  before  in  a  strange  gentleman's  com- 
pany, and  that  they  had  stopped  at  a  neigh* 
boring  village  for  refreshment,  and  seemed 
as  if  returning  to  town.  He  had  searce  de- 
livered this  news,  when  the  jailer  came  with 
looks  of  haste  and  pleasure,  to  inform  me 
that  my  daughter  was  found !  Moses  came 
nmning  in  a  moment  aftec,  ciying  out  that 
his  sister  Sophy  was  below,  and  coming  up 
with  our  old  friend  Mr.  Burchell. 

Just  as  he  delivered  this  news,  my  dearest 
girl  entered,  and,  with  looks  almost  wild 
with  pleasure,  ran  to  kiss  me  in  a  tranqiort 
of  affection.  Her  mother's  tears  and  silence 
also  showed  her  pleasure. 

''Here,  papa,"  cried  the  chaiming  girl, 
"  here  is  the  brave  man  to  whom  I  owe  my 
delivery ;  to  this  gentleman's  intrepidity  I 
am  indebted  for  my  happiness  and  safety.* 
A  kiss  from  Mr.  Burchdl,  whose  pleasure 
seemed  even  greater  than  hers,  interrupted 
what  she  was  goii^  to  add. 

«Ah,  Mr.  BureheU,"  cried  I,  « this  is 
but  a  wretched  habitation  you  find  us  in; 
and  we  are  now  very  different  from  what 
you  last  saw  us.  You  were  ever  our  friend : 
we  have  long  discovered  our  errors  with  re- 
gard to  you,  and  repented  of  our  ingratitude. 
After  the  vile  usage  you  then  received  at  my 
hands,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  behold  your 
face  ;  yet  I  hope  you  11  forgive  me,  as  I  was 
deceived  by  a  base,  ungenerous  wretch,  who, 
under  the  mask  of  friendship,  has  undone  me.* 
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''It  18  imposnUey*  replied  Mr.  Boichell, 
''that  I  flhoidd  foigive  jou,  as  yoa  never  de- 
KiTed  mj  resentment.  I  partly  aav  yoor 
ddaskm  titen,  and  as  it  was  out  of  my  power 
to  Testrain,  I  comld  only  pity  it" 

''It  waa  ever  my  conjecture,"  cried  I, 
"  that  your  mind  waa  noble ;  but  now  I  find 
it  so.  Bat  tell  me,  my  dear  child,  how  hast 
thott  been  reliered,  or  who  were  the  ruffians 
that  earned  thee  away  1 " 

**  Indeed,  air,"  replied  she,  "  as  to  the  vil- 
lain  who  carried  me  off,  I  am  yet  ignorant 
For  as  my  rnammn  and  I  were  walking  out, 
he  came  behind  ua,  and,  almost  before  I 
oonld  call  for  help^  forced  me  into  the  post- 
chaise^  and  in  an  instant  the  horses  drove 
away.  I  met  aevenl  on  the  road  to  whom  I 
cned  out  for  assistance  ;  but  they  disr^aided 
my  entreaties.  In  the  mean  time  the  ruffian 
himself  used  every  art  to  hinder  me  from 
dying  out :  he  flattered  and  threatened  me 
by  toms,  and  swore  that  if  I  continued  but 
sileiit  he  intended  no  harm.  In  the  mean 
time  I  had  broken  the  canvas  that  he  had 
diawn  up,  and  whom  should  I  perceive  at 
lome  distance,  but  your  old  friend  Mr.  Bur- 
chell,  walking  along  with  his  usual  swiftness, 
with  the  grrat  stick  for  which  we  used  so 
mnch  to  ridicule  him !  As  soon  as  we  came 
within  hearing,  I  called  out  to  him  by  name, 
and  entreated  his  help.  I  repeated  my  ex- 
damatioos  several  times,  upon  which,  with  a 
veiy  loud  voice,  he  bid  the  postilion  stop  ; 
bat  the  boy  took  no  notice,  but  drove  on 
with  still  greater  speed.  I  now  thought  he 
could  never  overtake  us,  when  in  less  than  a 
miaate  I  saw  Mr.  Burchell  come  running 
up  by  the  side  of  the  horses,  and  with  one 
blow  knocked  the  postilion  to  the  ground. 
The  hones,  when  he  was  fallen,  soon  stopped 
of  themselves,  and  the  ruffian  stepping  out, 
with  oaths  and  menaces,  drew  his  sword,  and 
ordered  him  at  his  peril  to  retire ;  but  Mr. 
fimcheD,  running  up,  shivered  his  sword  to 
pieces,  and  then  pursued  him  for  near  a 
qasiter  of  a  mile ;  but  he  made  his  escape. 
I  was  at  this  time  come  out  myself,  willing 
to  assiit  my  deUverer ;  but  he  soon  returned 
to  me  in  triumph.  Hie  postilion,  who  was 
leeovered,  was  going  to  make  his  escape  too ; 
hot  Mr.  Burchell  ordered  him  at  his  peril  to 
mount  again,  and  drive  back  to  town. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  resist,  he  reluctantly 
complied,  though  the  wound  he  had  received 


seemed  to  me,  at  least,  to  be  dangerous.  He 
continued  to  complain  of  the  pain  as  we 
drove  along,  so  that  he  at  last  excited  Mr. 
Burchell's  compassion  ;  who,  at  my  request, 
exchanged  him  for  another  at  an  inn  where 
we  called  on  our  return." 

"  Welcome,  then,"  cried  I,  "my  child,  and 
thou  her  gallant  deliverer,  a  thousand  wel- 
comes. Though  our  cheer  is  but  wretched, 
yet  our  hearts  are  ready  to  receive  you. 
And  now,  Mr.  Burchell,  as  you  have  deliv- 
ered my  girl,  if  you  think  her  a  recompense, 
she  is  yours ;  if  you  can  stoop  to  an  alliance 
with  a  family  so  poor  as  mine,  take  her,  ob* 
tain  her  consent,  as  I  know  you  have  her 
heart,  and  you  have  mine.  Ajid  let  me  tell 
you,  sir,  that  I  give  you  no  small  treasure ; 
she  has  been  celebrated  for  beauty,  it  is  true, 
but  that  is  not  my  meaning ;  I  give  you  a 
treasure  in  her  mind." 

"  But  I  suppose,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Burchell 
"  that  you  are  apprised  of  my  circumstances, 
and  of  my  incapacity  to  support  her  as  she 
deserves  ? " 

"  If  your  present  objection,"  replied  I,  "  be 
meant  as  an  evasion  of  my  offer,  I  desist ; 
but  I  know  no  man  so  worthy  to  deserve  her 
as  you ;  and  if  I  could  give  her  thousands, 
and  thousands  sought  her  from  me,  yet  my 
honest,  brave  Burchell  should  be  my  dearest 
choice." 

To  all  this  his  silence  seemed  to  give  a 
mortifying  refusal ;  and  without  the  least  re- 
ply to  my  offer,  he  demanded  if  we  could 
not  be  furnished  with  refreshments  from  the 
next  inn  ;  to  which,  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  ordered  them  to  send  in  the 
best  dinner  that  could  be  provided  upon  such 
short  notice.  He  bespoke  also  a  dozen  of 
their  best  wine,  and  some  cordials  for  me ; 
adding,  with  a  smile,  that  he  would  stretch 
a  little  for  once  ;  and,  though  in  a  prison, 
asserted  he  was  never  more  disposed  to  be 
merry.  The  waiter  soon  made  his  appear- 
ance with  preparations  for  dinner ;  a  table 
was  lent  us  by  the  jailer,  who  seemed  re- 
markably assiduous  ;  the  wine  was  disposed 
in  order,  and  two  very  well  dressed  dishes 
were  brought  in. 

My  daughter  had  not  yet  heard  of  her 
poor  brother's  melancholy  situation,  and  we 
all  seemed  unwilling  to  damp  her  cheerful- 
ness by  the  relation.  But  it  was  in  vain 
that  I  attempted  to  appear  cheerful ;  the  cir- 
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cnmBtances  of  my  unfortaDate  son  broke 
through  all  efforts  to  dissemble;  so  that  I 
was  at  lost  obliged  to  damp  our  mirth  hy  re- 
Ifiting  his  misfortunes,  and  wishing  he  might 
be  permitted  to  share  with  us  in  this  little 
interval  of  satisfiGUition.  After  mj  guests 
were  recovered  from  the  consternation  my 
account  had  produced,  I  requested  also  that 
Mr.  Jenkinsdn,  a  fellow-prisoner,  might  be 
admitted,  and  the  jailer  granted  my  request 
with  an  air  of  unusual  submission.  The 
clanking  of  my  son's  irons  was  no  sooner 
heard  along  the  passage  than  his  sister  ran 
impatiently  to  meet  him ;  while  Mr.  Bur- 
chell,  in  the  mean  time,  asked  me  if  my  son's 
name  was  Qeoxge  ;  to  which  replying  in  the 
affirmative,  he  still  continued  silent.  As 
soon  as  my  boy  entered  the  room,  I  could 
perceive  he  re^uded  Mr.  Burchell  with  a 
look  of  astonishment  and  reverence.  ''  Come 
on,"  cried  I,  ^*  my  son  ;  though  we  are  fallen 
veiy  low,  yet  Providence  has  been  pleased  to 
grant  us  some  small  relaxation  from  pain. 
Thy  sister  is  restored  to  us,  and  there  is  her 
deliverer ;  to  that  brave  man  it  is  that  I  am 
indebted  for  yet  having  a  daughter;  give 
him,  my  boy,  the  hand  of  friendship ;  he 
deserves  our  warmest  gratitude." 

My  son  seemed  all  this  while  regardless  of 
what  I  said,  and  still  continued  fixed  at  a 
respectful  distance.  '^My  dear  brother," 
cried  his  oister,  "  why  don't  you  thank  my 
good  deliverer  1  The  brave  should  ever  love 
each  other." 

He  still  continued  his  silence  and  aston- 
ishment, till  our  guest  at  last  perceived  him- 
self to  be  known,  and,  assuming  all  his  na- 
tive dignity,  desired  my  son  to  come  forward. 
Never  before  had  I  seen  anything  so  truly 
majestic  as  the  air  he  assumed  upon  this  oc- 
casion. The  greatest  object  in  tlie  universe, 
says  a  certain  philosopher,  i»  a  good  man 
struggling  with  adversity  ;  yet  there  is  still 
a  greater,  which  is  the  good  man  that  comes 
to  relieve  it.  After  he  had  regarded  my  son 
for  some  time  with  a  superior  air,  '^  I  again 
find,"  said  he,  "unthinking  boy,  that  the 
same  crime — "  But  here  he  was  interrupted 
by  one  of  the  jailer's  servants,  who  came  to 
inform  us  that  a  person  of  distinction^  who 
had  driven  into  town  with  a  chariot  and 
several  attendants,  sent  his  respects  to  the 
gentleman  that  woa  with  us,  and  begged  to 
know  when  he  should  think  proper  to  be 


waited  upon.  ^  Bid  the  fellow  mH,"  cried 
our  guest,  "  till  I  shall  have  leisure  to  receive 
him  "  ;  and  then,  turning  to  my  son,  "^  I  again 
find,  sir,"  proceeded  he,  **  that  you  are  guilty 
of  the  some  offence  for  which  you  once  had 
my  reproof,  and  for  which  the  law  is  now 
preparing  its  justest  punishments.  You  im- 
agine, perhaps,  that  a  contempt  of  your  own 
life  gives  you  a  right  to  take  that  of  another ; 
but  where,  sir,  is  the  difference  between  a 
dueUist,  who  hazards  a  life  of  no  value,  and 
the  murderer  who  acts  with  greater  seeority  ? 
Is  it  any  diminution  of  the  gamester's  fraud 
when  he  all^;es  that  he  staked  a  counter  ?" 

"  Alas,  sir  ! "  cried  I,  ^  whoever  you  are, 
pity  the  poor  misguided  creature  ;  for  what 
he  has  done  was  in  obedience  to  a  deluded 
mother,  who,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  resent- 
ment, required  him,  upon  her  Uesaing,  to 
avenge  her  quarrel.  Here,  sir,  is  the  letter, 
which  will  serve  to  convince  you  of  her  im- 
prudence and  dimimsh  his  guilt" 

He  took  the  letter,  and  hastily  nad  it 
over.  "  This,"  says  he,  ^  though  not  a  per- 
fect excuse,  is  such  a  palliation  of  his  fiuilt  as 
induces  me  to  forgive  him.  And  now,  sii^" 
continued  he,  kindly  taking  my  son  by  the 
hand,  '^  I  see  you  are  surprised  at  finding  Hie 
here  ;  but  I  have  often  visited  prisons  upon 
occasions  less  interesting.  I  om  now  oome 
to  see  justice  done  a  worthy  man,  for  whom 
I  have  the  most  sincere  esteem.  }  have  hag 
been  a  disguised  spectator  of  thy  &thet^ 
benevolence.  I  have  at  his  little  dwdling 
enjoyed  respect  uncontaminated  by  flatteiy, 
and  have  received  that  happiness  that  couits 
could  not  give,  from  the  amusing  simplicity 
round  his  fireside.  My  nephew  has  booi  mp- 
prised  of  my  intentions  of  coming  here,  and 
I  find  he  is  arrived  ;  it  would  be  wron^^ 
him  and  you  to  condemn  him  without  ex- 
amination ;  if  there  be  injury,  there  shall  be 
redress  ;  and  this  I  may  say  without  boast- 
ing, that  none  have  ever  taxed  the  XDJuatioe 
of  Sir  William  Thomhill." 

We  now  found  that  the  peisonage  wh«an  we 
had  so  long  entertained  as  a  barmlesB,  amns- 
ing  companion,  was  no  other  tiian  the  cele- 
brated Sir  William  Thomhill,  to  whoaa  vir- 
tues and  singularities  scarce  any  were  stian- 
gers.  The  poor  Mr.  Burdiell  waain  leality 
a  man  of  large  fortune  and  great  interest^ 
to  whom  senates  listened  with  applauaey  aad 
whom  i>arty  heard  with  conviction;  w1k> 
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the  friend  of  his  conntry,  but  loyal  to 
bis  king.  My  poor  wife,  recollecting  her 
ionner  £uiiiliarity,  seemed  to  shrink  with 
apprehension  ;  but  Sophia,  who  a  few  mo- 
ments before  thought  him  her  own,  now  per- 
ceiving the  immense  distance  to  which  he 
was  removed  by  fortune,  was  imable  to  con- 
ceal her  tears. 

**Ah,  air,"  cried  my  wife,  with  a  piteous 
aspect,  ^  how  is  it  poesible  that  I  can  ever 
have  your  forgiveness !  the  slights  you  re- 
ceived from  me  the  last  time  I  had  die  honor 
of  seeing  yoa  at  our  house,  and  the  jokes 
which  I  audaciously  threw  out, — these,  sir, 
I  fear  can  never  be  forgiven." 

"  My  dear  good  lady,"  returned  he  with  a 
smile,  "  if  you  had  your  joke  I  had  my  an- 
swer 111  leave  it  to  idl  the  company  if 
miBe  were  not  as  good  as  yours.  To  say  the 
troth,  I  know  nobody  whom  I  am  disposed 
to  be  angry  with  at  present  but  the  fellow 
who  so  frightened  my  little  girl  here.  I  had 
not  even  time  to  examine  the  rascal's  person 
so  as  to  describe  him  in  an  advertisement. 
C4in  you  tell  me,  Sophia,  my  dear,  whether 
joa  should  know  him  again  ? " 

**  Indeed,  sir,"  replied  she,  "  I  cannot  be 
positive ;  3ret  now  I  recollect  he  had  a  large 
mark  over  one  of  his  eyebrows."  —  "I  ask 
pardon,  madam,"  interrupted  Jenkinson,  who 
was  by,  ^  but  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  if 
the  fdlow  wore  his  own  red  hair  ? "  —  "  Yes, 
I  think  so,"  cried  Sophia.  "And  did  your 
honor,"  continued  he,  turning  to  Sir  WilUam, 
"  observe  the  length  of  his*  legs  ? "  —  "I  can't 
be  sure  of  their  length,"  cried  the  baronet ; 
''but  I  am  convinced  of  their  swiftness  ;  for 
he  outran  me,  which  is  what  I  thought  few 
men  in  the  kingdom  could  have  done." — 
"Please  your  honor,"  cried  Jenkinson,  "I 
know  the  man  ;  it  is  certainly  the  same  ;  the 
best  runner  in  Eng^d.  He  has  beaten  Pin- 
wire  of  Newcastle  ;  Timothy  Baxter  is  his 
name ;  I  know  him  perfectly,  and  the  very 
place  of  his  retreat  this  moment  If  your 
homor  will  bid  Mr.  Jailer  let  two  of  his  men 
go  with  me,  1 11  engage  to  produce  him  to 
you  in  an  hour  at  furthest"  Upon  this  the 
jailer  was  called,  who  instantly  appearing. 
Sir  William  demanded  if  he  knew  him. 
**  Yes,  please  your  honor,"  replied  the  jailer, 
"Iknow  Sir  William  Thomhill  well ;  and 
eveiybody  that  knows  anything  of  him  will 
deahe  to  know  more    of  him." — "Well, 


then,"  said  the  baronet, ''  my  request  is  that 
you  will  permit  this  man  and  two  of  your 
servants  to  go  upon  a  message  by  my  au- 
thority, and,  as  I  am  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  I  undertake  to  secure  you." — 
"Your  promise  is  sufficient,"  replied  the 
other ;  "  and  you  may,  at  a  minute's  warn- 
ing, send  them  over  England  whenever  your 
honor  thinks  fit." 

In  pursuance  of  the  jailer's  compliance, 
Jenkinson  was  despatched  in  pursuit  of 
Timothy  Baxter,  while  we  were  amused 
with  the  assiduity  of  our  youngest  boy  Bill, 
who  had  just  come  in  and  climbed  up  to  Sir 
William's  neck  in  order  to  kiss  him.  His 
mother  was  immediately  going  to  chastise 
his  fSuniliarity,  but  the  worthy  man  pre- 
vented her,  and  taking  the  child,  all  ragged 
as  he  was,  upon  his  knee,  —  "  What,  Bill, 
you  chubby  rogue  ! "  cried  he,  "  do  you  re- 
member your  old  friend  Burchell  ?  And 
Dick,  too,  my  honest  veteran,  are  you  here  ? 
you  shall  find  I  have  not  forgot  you,"  So 
saying,  he  gave  each  a  large  piece  of  ginger- 
bread, which  the  poor  fellows  ate  very  heart- 
ily, as  they  had  got  that  morning  but  a  very 
scanty  breakfast 

We  now  sat  down  to  dinner,  which  was 
almost  cold  ;  but  previously,  my  arm  still 
continuing  painful.  Sir  William  wrote  a  pre- 
scription, for  he  had  made  the  study  of  physic 
his  amusement,  and  was  more  than  moder- 
ately skilled  in  the  profession  .  this  being 
sent  to  an  apothecary  who  lived  in  the  place, 
my  arm  was  dressed,  and  I  found  almost  in- 
stantaneous relief.  We  were  waited  upon  at 
dinner  by  the  jailer  himself,  who  was  willing 
to  do  our  guest  all  the  honor  in  his  power. 
But  before  we  had  well  dined,  another  mes- 
sage was  brought  from  his  nephew,  desiring 
permission  to  appear  in  order  to  vindicate 
his  innocence  and  honor;  with  which  re- 
quest the  baronet  complied,  and  desired  Mr. 
Thomhill  to  be  introduced.. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

FORMEB    BENEVOLENCE    NOW    REPAID    WITH 
UNEXPECTED   INTEREST. 

Mr.  Thornhill  made  his  entrance  with  a 
smile,  which  he  seldom  wanted,  and  was 
going  to  embrace  his  uncle,  which  the  other 
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repulsed  with  an  air  of  diadain.  ^  No  fawn- 
ing, sir,  at  present,"  cried  the  baronet,  with  a 
look  of  severity ;  "  the  only  way  to  my  heart 
is  by  the  road  of  honor  ;  but  here  I  only  see 
complicated  instances  of  falsehood,  cowardice, 
and  oppression.  How  is  it,  sir,  that  this  poor 
man,  for  whom  I  know  you  professed  a 
friendship,  is  used  thus  hardly ;  his  daughter 
vilely  seduced  aa  a  recompense  for  his  hospi- 
tality, and  he  himseK  thrown  into  a  prison, 
perhaps  but  for  resenting  the  insult ;  his  son, 
too,  whom  you  feared  to  face  as  a  man  —  " 

"  Is  it  possible,  sir,"  interrupted  his  nephew, 
*'  that  my  unde  could  object  that  as  a  crime 
which  his  repeated  instructions  alone  have 
persuaded  me  to  avoid  1 " 

"Your  rebuke,"  cried  Sir  William,  "is 
just ;  you  have  acted  in  this  instance  pru- 
dently and  well,  though  not  quite  as  your 
father  would  have  done  ;  my  brother,  in- 
deed, was  the  soul  of  honor,  but  thou  — 
yes,  you  have  acted  in  this  instance  per- 
fectly right,  and  it  has  my  wannest  appro- 
bation." 

'*  And  I  hope,"  said  his  nephew,  '*  that  the 
rest  of  my  conduct  will  not  be  found  to  de- 
serve censure.  I  appeared,  sir,  with  this 
gentleman's  daughter  at  some  places  of  pub- 
lic amusement ;  thus,  what  was  levity,  scan- 
dal called  by  a  harsher  name,  and  it  was 
reported  that  I  had  debauched  her.  I  waited 
on  her  father  in  person,  willing  to  clear  the 
thing  to  his  satisfaction,  and  he  received  me 
only  with  insult  and  abuse.  As  for  the  rest, 
with  r^ard  to  his  being  here  my  attorney 
and  steward  can  best  inform  you,  as  I  com- 
mit the  management  of  business  entirely  to 
them.  If  he  has  contracted  debts,  and  is 
unwilling  or  even  unable  to  pay  them,  it 
is  their  business  to  proceed  in  this  manner ; 
and  I  see  no  hardship  or  injustice  in  pursu- 
ing the  most  legal  means  of  redress." 

"  If  this,"  cried  Sir  William,  «  be  as  you 
have  stated  it,  there  is  nothing  unpardonable 
in  your  offences  ;  and,  though  your  conduct 
might  have  been  more  generous,  in  not 
suffering  tins  gentleman  to  be  oppressed  by 
subordinate  tyranny,  yet  it  has  been  at  least 
equitable." 

''  He  cannot  contradict  a  single  particular," 
replied  the  squire;  "I  de)y  him  to  do  so, 
and  several  of  my  servants  are  ready  to 
attest  what  I  say.  Thus,  sir,"  continued  he, 
finding  that  I  was  silent,  for  in  fact  I  could 


not  contradict  him,  —  ''thus,  sir,  my  ofwn 
innocence  is  vindicated  :  but  though,  at  your 
entreaty,  I  am  ready  to  foigive  this  gentle- 
man every  other  offence,  yet  his  attempts  to 
lessen  me  m  your  esteem  excite  a  resent- 
ment that  I  cannot  govern  ;  and  this,  too^  at 
a  time  when  his  son  was  actually  prepaaing 
to  take  away  my  life ;  —  this,  I  say,  was  such 
guilt  that  I  am  determined  to  let  the  law 
take  its  course.  I  have  here  the  challenge 
that  was  sent  me,  and  two  witnesses  to  ptove 
it ;  one  of  my  servants  has  been  wounded 
dangerously;  and  even  though  my  uncle 
himself  should  dissuade  me,  which  I  know 
he  will  not,  yet  I  will  see  public  justice  done, 
and  he  shall  suffer  for  it." 

"  Thou  monster  ! "  cried  my  wife ;  "  faaat 
thou  not  had  vengeance  enough  already,  but 
must  my  poor  boy  feel  thy  cruelty  ?  I  hope 
that  good  Sir  William  will  protect  us,  for 
my  son  is  as  innocent  as  a  child ;  I  am  anre 
he  is,  and  never  did  harm  to  man." 

'*  Madam,"  replied  the  good  man,  **  your 
wishes  for  lus  safety  are  not  greater  than 
mine  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  find  Ms  guilt  too 
plain  ;  and  if  my  nephew  peraiats  — " 
But  the  appearance  of  Jenkinson  and  the 
jailer's  two  servants  now  called  off  our 
attention,  who  entered  hauling  in  a  tall  sibd, 
very  genteelly  dressed,  and  anaweriii^  ^he 
description  already  given  of  the  raffin  irim 
had  carried  off  my  daughter.  "  IBienf 
Jenkinson,  pulling  him  in,  ''here  wtf 
him  ;  and  if  ever  there  waa  a  ^*fl*HH<i^fr  iv 
Tyburn,  this  is  one."  » 

The  moment  Mr.  Thomhill  -peromtt'tbt 
prisoner  and  Jenkinson,  who  had  lAi  In 
custody,  he  seemed  to  shrink  bMfc'.^rilii 
terror.  His  face  became  "pale  with  ooaMbaa 
gmlt,  and  he  would  have  withdn(WiE|Ll»t 
Jenkinson,  who  perceived  his  design,  all^||pid 
him.  "What,  squire,"  cried  he,  '*Mimii 
ashamed  of  your  two  old  acqnaintKDeil^tjIia 
kinson  and  Baxter?  But  this  is 
that  all  great  men  forget  tiieir 
though  I  am  resolved  we  will  nolf.J 
you.  Our  prisoner,  please  your 
tinned  he,  turning  to  Sir  Williav^ 
already  confessed  all.  This  is  the 
reported  to  be  so  dangerously  wonaABf  $  hi 
declares  that  it  was  Mr.  Thomhill  ivteibit 
put  him  upon  this  affair ;  that  he  g^pm  him 
the  clothes  he  now  wears,  to  appear  like  a 
gentleman,  and  furnished  him  with  a  post- 
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chaise.  The  plan  was  laid  between  them 
that  he  should  cany  off  the  young  lady  to 
a  place  of  safety,  and  that  there  he  should 
threaten  and  terrify  her ;  but  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill  was  to  come  in  in  the  mean  time,  as  if 
by  accident,  to  her  rescue,  and  that  they 
should  fight  awhile,  and  then  he  was  to  run 
oflf,  by  which  Mr.  Thomhill  would  have  the 
better  opportunity  of  gaining  her  affections 
himself,  under  the  character  of  her  de- 
fender." 

Sir  William  remembered  the  coat  to  have 
been  frequently  worn  by  his  nephew,  and  all 
the  rest  the  prisoner  himself  confirmed  by 
a  more  circumstantial  account,  concluding 
that  Mr.  Thomhill  had  often  declared  to  him 
that  he  was  in  love  with  both  sisters  at  the 
same  time. 

"  Heavens  ! "  cried  Sir  William ;  "  what  a 
viper  have  I  been  fostering  in  my  bosom  ! 
And  so  fond  of  public  justice,  too,  as  he 
seemed  to  be !  But  he  shall  have  it  — 
secure  him,  Mr.  Jailer — yet  hold,  I  fear 
there  is  no  legal  evidence  to  detain  him." 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Thomhill,  with  the  utmost 
humility,  entreated  that  two  such  abandoned 
wretches  might  not  be  admitted  as  evidence 
against  him,  but  that  his  servants  should  be 
examined.  "  Your  servants  ! "  replied  Sir 
William ;  "  wretch,  call  them  yours  no 
longer ;  but  come,  let  us  hear  what  those 
fellows  have  to  say  ;  let  his  butler  be  called.'' 

When  the  butler  was  introduced,  he  soon 
perceived,  by  his  former  master's  looks,  that 
all  his  power  was  now  over.  "Tell  me," 
cried  Sii*  William,  sternly,  "have  you  ever 
seen  your  master  and  that  fellow  dressed  up 
in  his  clothes  in  company  together  1"  — 
"Yes,  please  your  honor,"  cried  the  butler, 
"  a  thousand  times ;  he  wus  the  man  that 
always  brought  him  his  ladies." —  "  How  1 " 
interrapted  young  Mr.  Thomhill,  "this  to 
my  face  ? "  —  "  Yes,"  replied  the  butler,  "  or 
to  any  man's  face.  To  tell  you  a  tmth. 
Master  Thomhill,  I  never  either  loved  you  or 
liked  you,  and  I  don't  care  if  I  tell  you  now 
a  piece  of  my  mind."  —  "  Now,  then,"  cried 
Jenkinson,  **tell  his  honor  whether  you 
know  anything  of  me."  —  "I  can't  say," 
replied  the  butler,  "  that  I  know  much  good 
of  you.  The  night  that  gentleman's  daugh- 
ter was  deluded  to  our  house,  you  was  one  of 
them."— "So,  then,"  cried  Sir  William,  "I 
find  you  have  brought  a  very  fine  witness  to 


prove  your  innocence ;  thou  stain  to  hu- 
manity !  to  associate  with  such  wretches  I 
But,"  continuing  his  examination,  "  you  tell 
me,  Mr.  Butler,  that  this  was  the  person  who 
brought  him  this  old  gentleman's  daughter  1" 
— "  No,  please  your  honor,*  replied  the 
butler ;  "  he  did  not  bring  her,  for  the  squire 
himself  imdertook  that  business :  bat  he 
brought  the  priest  that  pretended  to  many 
them."  —  "  It  19  but  too  true,"  cried  Jenkin- 
son, "  I  cannot  deny  it ;  that  was  the  em- 
ployment assigned  to  me ;  and  I  confeas  it 
to  my  confusion." 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  exclaimed  the  worthy 
baronet ;  "how  every  new  discovery  of  his 
villany  alarms  me '!  All  his  guilt  is  now  too 
plain,  and  I  find  his  present  prosecution  was 
dictated  by  tyranny,  cowardice,  and  revenge ; 
at  my  re([uest,  Mr.  Jailer,  set  this  yofung 
officer,  now  your  prisoner,  free,  and  tmst  to 
me  for  the  consequences.  I  '11  make  it  my 
business  to  set  the  affair  in  a  proper  lif^t  to 
my  friend,  the  magistrate  who  has  committed 
him.  But  where  is  the  unfortunate  yonng 
lady  herself  1  let  her  appear  to  confront  this 
wretch  ;  I  long  to  know  by  what  arts  he  has 
seduced  her.  Entreat  her  to  come  in ;  where 
is  she?" 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  I,  "  that  question  stings 
me  to  the  heart ;  I  was  once  indeed  happy 
in  a  daughter,  but  her  miseries — "  Another 
interruption  here  prevented  me ;  for  who 
should  make  her  appearance  but  Miss  Aiar 
bella  Wilmot,  who  was  the  next  day  to  have 
been  married  to  Mr.  ThomhilL  Nothing 
could  equal  her  surprise  at  seeing  Sir  William 
and  his  nephew  here  before  her ;  for  her  ar- 
rival was  quite  accidental.  It  happened  that 
she  and  the  old  gentleman,  her  father,  were 
passing  through  the  town,  on  their  way  to 
her  aunt's,  who  had  insisted  that  her  nuptials 
with  Mr.  Thomhill  should  be  consummated 
at  her  house ;  but,  stopping  for  refreshment^ 
they  put  up  at  an  inn  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town.  It  was  there,  from  the  window,  that 
the  young  lady  happened  to  observe  one  of 
my  little  boys  playing  in  the  street,  and  in- 
stantly sending  a  footman  to  bring  the  child 
to  her,  she  learned  from  him  some  accoont 
of  our  misfortunes,  but  was  still  kept  ig- 
norant of  young  Mr.  Thomhill's  being  the 
cause.  Though  her  father  made  several  r&- 
monstrances  on  the  impropriety  of  her  going 
to  a  prison  to  visit  us,  yet  they  were  ineffect- 
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ual ;  she  desired  the  child  to  conduct  her, 
which  he  did  ;  and  it  was  thus  she  surprised 
us  at  a  juncture  so  unexpected. 

Korean  I  go  on  without  a  reflection  on 
those  accidental  meetings  which,  though  they 
happen  every  day,  seldom  excite  our  surprise 
hat  upon  some  extraordinary  occasion.  To 
what  a  fortuitous  concurrence  do  we  not  owe 
every  pleasure  and  convenience  of  our  lives  ! 
How  many  seeming  accidents  must  unite  be- 
fore we  can  be  clothed  or  fed  !  The  peasant 
most  be  disposed  to  labor ;  the  shower  must 
fall,  the  wind  fill  the  merchant's  sail,  or  num* 
bets  moat  want  the  usual  supply. 

We  all  continued  silent  for  some  moments, 
while  my  charming  pupil,  which  was  the 
name  I  generally  gave  this  young  lady,  united 
in  her  looks  compassion  and  astonishment, 
which  gave  new  finishings  to  her  beauty.  "  In- 
deed, my  dear  Mr.  Thomhill,"  cried  she,  to 
the  squire,  who  she  supposed  was  come  here 
to  saccor,  and  not  to  oppress  us,  **  I  take  it  a 
little  unkindly  that  you  should  come  here 
without  me,  or  never  inform  me  of  the  situa- 
tion of  a  family  so  dear  to  us  both ;  you 
blow  I  should  take  as  much  pleasure  in  con- 
tribnting  to  the  relief  of  my  reverend  old 
master  here,  whom  I  shall  ever  esteem,  as 
jott  can.  But  I  find  that,  like  your  uncle, 
yon  take  a  pleasure  in  doing  good  in  se- 
cret' 

**  He  find  pleasure  in  doing  good  ! "  cried 
Sir  WUliam,  interrupting  her ;  "  no,  my 
dear,  his  pleasures  are  as  base  as  he  is.  You 
see  in  him,  madams  as  complete  a  villain  as 
ever  disgraced  humanity.  A  wretch  who, 
after  having  deluded  this  poor  man's  daugh- 
ter, after  plotting  against  the  innocence  of 
her  sister,  has  thrown  the  father  into  prison, 
and  the  eldest  son  into  fetters  because  he  had 
the  courage  to  face  his  betrayer !  And  give 
me  leave,  madam,  now  to  congratulate  you 
upon  an  escape  from  the  embraces  of  such  a 

monster.'* 

• 

**0  goodness  ! "  cried  the  lovely  girl ;  "  how 
have  I  been  deceived !  Mr.  ThomhiU  in- 
formed me,  for  certain,  that  this  gentleman's 
eldest  son.  Captain  Primrose,  was  gone  oflF 
to  America  with  his  new-married  lady." 

"My  sweetest  miss,"  cried  my  wife,  "he 
Ijas  told  you  nothing  but  falsehoods.  My  son 
George  never  left  the  kingdom,  nor  ever 
^  married.  Though  you  have  forsaken 
him,  he  has  always  loved  you  too  well  to 


think  of  anybody  else  ;  and  I  have  heard  him 
say  he  would  die  a  bachelor  for  your  sake." 
She  then  proceeded  to  expatiate  upon  the  sin- 
cerity of  her  son's  passion  ;  she  set  his  duel 
with  Mr.  Thomhill  in  a  proper  light ;  thence 
she  made  a  rapid  digression  to  the  squire's 
debaucheries,  his  pretended  marriages,  and 
ended  with  a  most  insulting  picture  of  his 
cowardice. 

"  Qood  heavens  ! "  cried  Miss  Wilmot ; 
"  how  very  near  have  I  been  to  the  brink  of 
ruin:  but  how  great  is  my  pleasure  to  have 
escaped  it !  Ten  thousand  falsehoods  has 
this  gentleman  told  me  !  He  had  at  last  art 
enough  to  persuade  me  that  my  promise  to 
the  only  man  I  esteemed  was  no  longer 
binding,  since  he  had  been  unfaithful.  By 
his  falsehoods  I  was  taught  to  detest  one 
equally  brave  and  generous." 
'  But  by  this  time  my  son  was  freed  from  the 
encumbrances  of  justice,  as  the  person  sup- 
posed to  be  wounded  was  detected  to  be  an 
impostor.  Mr.  Jenkinson,  also,  who  had 
acted  as  his  valet-de'CtuiTnJbref  had  dressed  up 
his  hair,  and  furnished  him  with  whatever 
was  necessary  to  make  a  genteel  appearance. 
He  now  therefore  entered,  handsomely  dressed 
in  his  regimentals,  and,  without  vanity- (for  ]. 
am  above  it),  he  appeared  as  handsome  a  fel- 
low as  ever  wore  a  military  dress.  As  he  en- 
tered, he  made  Miss  Wilmot  a  modest  and  dis- 
tant bow,  for  he  was  not  as  yet  acquainted  with 
the  change  which  the  eloquence  of  his  mother 
had  wrought  in  his  favor.  But  no  decorums 
could  restrain  the  impatience  of  his  blushing 
mistress  to  be  forgiven.  Her  tears,  her  looks, 
all  contributed  to  discover  the  real  sensations 
of  her  heart  for  having  forgotten  her  former 
promise,  and  having  suffered  herself  to  be 
deluded  by  an  impostor.  My  son  appeared 
amazed  at  her  condescension,  and  could 
scarcely  believe  it  real.  "Sure,  madam," 
cried  he,  "  this  is  but  delusion  !  I  can  never 
have  merited  this  !  To  be  blessed  thus  is  to 
be  too  happy  ! "  —  "  No,  sir,"  replied  she,  "  I 
have  been  deceived,  basely  deceived  ;  else 
nothing  could  have  ever  made  me  unjust  to 
my  promise.  You  know  my  friendship,  you 
have  long  known  it ;  but  forget  what  I  have 
done,  and  as  you  once  had  my  warmest  vows 
of  constancy,  you  shall  now  have  them  re- 
peated ;  and  be  assured  that  if  your  Arabella 
cannot  be  yours,  she  shall  never  be  an- 
other's."—  "And  no  other's  you  shall  be," 
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cried  Sir  William,  ^  if  I  have  any  inihience 
with  your  father." 

This  hint  was  snfBcientfor  my  son  Moees, 
who  immediately  flew  to  the  inn  where  the 
old  gentleman  was,  to  inform  him  of  every 
circumstance  that  had  happened.  But  in  the 
mean  time  the  squire,  perceiving  that  he 
was  on  eveiy  ride  undone,  now  finding  that 
no  hopes  were  left  from  flattery  or  dis- 
simulation, concluded  that  his  wisest  way 
would  be  to  turn  and  face  his  pursuers. 
Thus  la3ring  aside  all  shame,  he  appeared  the 
open  and  hardy  villain.  *'  I  find,  then,"  eried 
he, ''  that  I  am  to  expect  no  justice  here ;  but 
I  am  resolved  it  shall  be  done  me.  You 
shall  know,-  sir,"  turning  to  Sir  William,  '*  I 
am  no  longer  a  poor  dependant  upon  your 
favors.  I  scorn  them.  Nothing  can  keep 
Miss  Wilmof 8  fortune  from  me,  which,  I 
thank  her  father^s  assiduity,  is  pretty  laiige. 
The  articles,  and  a  bond  for  her  fortune,  are 
signed  and  safe  in  my  possession.  It  was 
her  fortune,  not  her  person,  that  induced  me 
to  wish  for  this  match  ;  and  possessed  of  the 
one,  let  who  will  take  the  other." 

This  was  an  alarming  blow  ;  Sir  William 
was  sensible  of  the  justness  of  his  claims,  for 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  drawing  up 
the  marriage  articles  himself.  Miss  Wilmot, 
therefore,  perceiving  that  her  fortune  was 
irretrievably  lost,  turning  to  my  son,  she 
asked  if  the  loss  of  fortune  could  lessen  her 
value  to  him.  "  Though  fortune,"  said  she, 
"  is  out  of  my  power,  at  least  I  have  my 
hand  to  give." 

"  And  that,  madam,"  cried  her  real  lover, 
"  was  indeed  all  that  you  ever  had  to  give ; 
at  least,  all  that  I  ever  thought  worth  the 
acceptance.  And  now  I  protest,  my  Arabella, 
by  all  that 's  happy,  your  want  of  fortune 
this  moment  increases  my  pleasure,  as  it 
serves  to  convince  my  sweet  girl  of  my  sin- 
cerity." 

Mr.  Wilmot  now  entering,  he  seemed  not 
a  little  pleased  at  the  danger  his  daughter 
had  just  escaped,  and  readily  consented  to  a 
dissolution  of  the  match.  But,  finding  that 
her  fortune,  which  was  secured  to  Mr.  Thom- 
hill  by  bond,  would  not  be  given  up,  nothing 
could  exceed  his  disappointment.  He  now 
saw  that  his  money  must  all  go  to  enrich  one 
who  had  no  fortune  of  his  own.  He  could 
bear  his  being  a  rascal,  but  to  want  an  equiv- 
alent to  his  daughter's  fortune  was  worm- 


wood. '  He  sat,  therefore,  for  some  minutes, 
employed  in  the  most  mortifying  specula- 
tions, till  Sir  William  attempted  to  lessen 
his  anxiety.  **  I  must  confess,  sir,"  cried  he, 
'^  that  your  present  disappointment  does  not 
entirely  displease  me.  Your  immoderate 
passion  for  wealth  is  now  justly  punished. 
But  though  the  young  lady  cannot  be  rich, 
she  has  still  a  competence  sufficient  to  give 
content  Here  you  see  an  honest  young  8<d- 
dier,  who  is  willing  to  take  her  without  fat- 
tune  ;  they  have  long  loved  each  other,  and, 
for  the  friendship  I  bear  his  &ther,  my  inter- 
est shall  not  be  wanting  in  his  promotion. 
Leave,  then,  that  ambition  which  disappoints 
you,  and  for  once  admit  that  happiness  whieh 
courts  your  acceptance." 

"  Sir  William,"  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
"  be  assured  I  never  yet  forced  her  inclina- 
tion, nor  will  I  now.  If  she  still  oontinnes 
to  love  this  young  g^itleman,  let  her  have 
him  with  all  my  heart.  There  is  still,  thank 
Heaven,  some  fortune  left,  and  your  piromise 
will  make  it  something  more.  Only  let  my 
old  friend  here,"  meaning  me,  '^give  me  a 
promise  of  settling  six  thousand  pounds  upon 
™7  ^^h  ^  ^^^^  ^6  should  come  to  his  fortune, 
and  I  am  ready  this  night  to  be  the  first  to 
join  them  together." 

As  it  now  remained  with  me  to  make  the 
young  couple  happy,  I  readily  gave  a  promise 
of  making  the  settlement  he  required  ;  which, 
to  one  who  had  such  lii^tle  expectations  as  I, 
was  no  great  favor.  We  had  now,  therefore, 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  fly  into  each 
other's  arms  in  a  transport.  **  After  all  my 
misfortunes,"  cried  my  son  George,  ''to  be 
thus  rewarded  !  Sure  this  is  more  than  I 
cotdd  ever  have  presumed  to  hope  for.  To 
be  possessed  of  all  that 's  good,  and  after 
such  an  interval  of  pain  !  my  warmest  wiriies 
could  never  rise  so  high!" — "Yes,  my 
Qeoige," returned  his  lovely  bride,  "now  let 
the  wretch  take  my  fortune ;  since  yon  m 
happy  without  it,  so  am  I.  O,  what  an  ex- 
change have  I  made  from  the  basest  of  men 
to  the  dearest,  best !  Let  him  enjoy  our 
fortune ;  I  now  can  be  happy  even  in  indi- 
gence."—  "And  I  promiROvyou,"  cried  the 
squire,  with  a  malicious  grin,  "  that  I  riudl 
be  very  happy  with  what  you  despise.* — 
"Hold,  hold,  sir,"  cried  Jenkinaon,  *' there 
are  two  words  to  that  bargain.  As  for  that 
lady's  fortune,  sir,  you  shaO  never  touch 
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single  stiver  of  it  Pray,  your  honor,"  eon- 
tinned  he  to  Sir  William,  ''can  the  squire 
have  this  lady's  f(»inne  if-  he  be  married  to 
another?"  —  "How  can  you  make  such  a 
simple  demand  ? "  replied  the  baronet ;  **  un- 
doubtedly he  cannot '^  —  ^'I  am  sorry  for 
that,"  cried  Jenkinson ;  *'  for  as  this  gentle- 
man and  I  have  been  old  fellow-sporters,  I 
have  a  Iriendship  for  hiuL  But  I  must  de- 
clare, well  as  I  love  him,  that  his  contract  is 
not  worth  a  tobacco-stopper,  foi  he  is  married 
already."  —  '*  You  lie  like  a  rascal^"  returned 
the  squire,  who  seemed  roused  by  this  in- 
salt  ;  "  I  never  was  legally  married  to  any 
woman."  —  '*  Indeed,  begging  your  honoris 
panlon,"  replied  the  other,  "  you  were ;  and 
1  hope  yon  will  show  a  proper  return  of 
friendship  to  your  own  honest  Jenkinson, 
who  brings  yon  a  wife  ;  and  if  the  company 
lestiain  their  curiosity  a  few  minutes,  they 
shall  see  her."  So  saying,  he  went  off  with 
his  usual  celerity,  and  left  us  all  unable  to 
fonn  any  probable  conjecture  as  to  his  de- 
sign. ^Ay,  let  him  go,"  cried  the  squire, 
"  whatever  else  I  may  have  done,  I  defy  him 
thers.  I  am  too  old  now  to  be  frightened 
with  squiba." 

**  I  am  sojiHisedy"  said  the  baronet,  ^  what 
&e  fellow  can  intend  by  this.  Some  low 
pieee  of  humor,  I  suppose."  —  "Perhaps, 
sir,"  replied  I,  '^  he  may  have  a  more  serious 
meaning.  For  when  we  reflect  on  the  vari- 
ous schemed  this  gentleman  has  laid  to  se- 
dooe  innocence,  perhaps  some  one,  more 
artful  than  the  rest,  has  been  found  able  to 
deceive  him.  When  we  consider  what  num- 
bers he  has  ruined,  how  many  parents  now 
fed  with  anguish  the  infiEony  and  the  con- 
tamination which  he  has  brought  into  their 
fiuniliea,  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  some  of 
them —  Amazement!  Do  I  see  my  lost 
daughter  1  Do  I  hold  her  f  It  is,  my  life, 
my  happiness!  I  thought  thee  lost,  my 
Olivia,  yet  still  I  hold  thee,  and  still  thou 
shalt  live  to  bless  me  ! "  The  warmest  trans- 
ports of  the  fondest  lover  were  not  greater 
than  mine^  when  I  saw  him  introduce  my 
child,  and  held  my  daughter  in  my  arms, 
whose  silence  only  spoke  her  raptures.  *^  And 
«ti  thou  returned  to  me,  my  darling,"  cried 
I,  "to  be  my  comfort  in  i^  ?"—  "That  she 
is,"  cried  Jenkinson,  ''  and  make  much  of 
her,  for  she  is  your  own  honorable  child,  and 
OS  honest  a  womim  as  any  in  the  whole  room, 


let  the  other  be  who  she  wilL  And  as  for 
you,  squire,  as  sure  as  you  stand  there,  this 
young  lady  is  your  lawfully  wedded  wife : 
and  to  convince  you  that  I  speak  nothing 
but  the  truth,  here  is  the  license  by  which 
you  were  married  together."  So  saying,  he 
put  the  license  into  the  baronet's  himd,  who 
read  it,  and  found  it  perfect  in  every  respect 
"And  now,  gentlemen,"  continued  he,  "I 
find  you  are  surprised  at  all  this  ;  but  a  very 
few  words  will  explain  the  difficulty.  That 
there  squire  of  renown,  for  whom  I  have  a 
great  friendship,  —  but  that 's  between  our- 
selves, —  has  often  employed  me  in  doing  odd 
little  things  for  him.  Among  the  rest,  he 
commissioned  me  to  procure  him  a  false  li- 
cense and  a  false  priest,  in  order  to  deceive 
this  young  lady.  But  as  I  was  very  much 
his  friend,  what  did  I  do  but  went  and  got  a 
true  license  and  a  true  priest,  and  married 
them  both  as  fast  as  the  cloth  could  make 
them  ?  Perhaps  you  11  think  it  was  generos- 
ity made  me  do  all  thia.  But  no.  To  my 
shame  I  confess  it,  my  only  design  was  to 
keep  the  license,  and  let  the  squire  know 
that  I  could  prove  it  upon  him  whenever  I 
thought  proper,  and  so  make  him  come  down 
whenever  I  wanted  money."  A  burst  of 
pleasure  now  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  apart- 
ment; our  joy  even  reached  the  common 
room,  where  the  prisoners  themselves  sympa- 
thized, 

"And  shook  their  chains 
In  transport  and  rude  harmony." 

Happiness  was  expanded  upon  every  face, 
and  even  Olivia's  cheeks  seemed  flushed  with 
pleasure.  To  be  thus  restored  to  reputation, 
to  friends  and  fortune  at  once,  was  a  rapture 
sufficient  to  stop  the  progress  of  decay,  and 
restore  former  health  and  vivacity.  But 
perhaps  among  all  there  was  not  one  who 
felt  .sincerer  pleasure  than  I.  Still  holding 
the  dear  loved  child  in  my  arms,  I  asked  my 
heart  if  these  transports  were  not  delusion. 
"  How  could  you,"  cried  I,  turning  to  Jen- 
kinson,— '^  how  could  you  add  to  my  miseries 
by  the  story  of  her  death  1  But  it  matters 
not ;  my  pleasure  at  finding  her  again  is 
more  than  a  recompense  for  the  pain." 

"  As  to  your  question,"  replied  Jenkinson, 
"  that  is  easily  answered.  I  thought  the  only 
probable  means  of  freeing  you  from  prison 
was  by  submitting  to  the  squire,  and  con- 
senting to  his  marriage  with  the  other  young 
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lady«  But  these  you  had  vowed  never  to 
grant  while  your  diiughter  was  living  ;  there 
wafi,  therefore,  no  other  method  to  bring 
things  to  bear^  but  by  persuading  you  that 
she  was  dead.  I  prevailed  on  your  wife  to 
join  in  the  deceit,  and  we  have  not  had  a  fit 
opportunity  of  undeceiving  you  till  now." 

In  the  w^hole  assembly  there  now  appeared 
only  two  faces  that  did  not  glow  with  trans- 
port. Mr.  Thomhill's  assurance  had  entirely 
forsaken  him  ;  he  now  saw  the  gulf  of  infamy 
and  want  before  him,  and  trembled  to  take 
the  plunge.  He  therefore  fell  on  his  knees 
before  his  uncle,  and  in  a  voice  of  piercing 
misery  implored  compassion.  Sir  William 
was  going  to  spurn  him  away,  but  at  my 
request  he  raised  him,  and,  after  pausing  a 
few  moments,  —  "  Thy  vices,  crimes,  and  in- 
gratitude," cried  he,  ^*  deserve  no  tenderness, 
yet  thou  shalt  not  be  entirely  forsaken  ;  a 
bare  competence  shall  be  supplied  to  support 
the  wants  of  life,  but  not  its  follies.  This 
young  lady,  thy  wife,  shall  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  third  part  of  that  fortune  which 
once  was  thine  ;  and  irom  her  tenderness 
alone  thou  art  to  expect  any  extraordinary 
supplies  for  the  future."  He  was  going  to 
express  his  gratitude  for  such  kindness  in  a 
set  speech  ;  but  the  baronet  prevented  him, 
by  bidding  him  not  aggravate  his  meanness, 
which  was  already  but  too  apparent  He  or- 
dered him  at  the  same  time  to  be  gone,  and 
from  all  his  former  domestics  to  choose  one, 
and  such  as  he  should  think  proper,  which 
was  all  that  should  be  granted  to  attend  him. 

As  soon  as  he  had  left  us,  Sir  William 
very  politely  stepped  up  to  his  new  niece 
with  a  smile,  and  wished  her  joy.  His 
example  was  followed  by  Miss  Wilmot  and 
her  father  :  my  wife,  too,  kissed  her  daugh- 
ter with  much  afifection,  as,  to  use  her  own 
expression,  she  was  now  made  an  honest 
woman  of.  Sophia  and  Moses  followed  in 
turn,  and  even  our  benefactor  Jenkinson 
desired  to  be  admitted  to  that  honor.  Our 
satisfiaction  seemed  scarcely  capable  of  in- 
crease. Sir  William,  whose  greatest  pleasure 
was  in  doing  good,  now  looked  round,  with  a 
countenance  open  as  the  sun,  and  saw  nothing 
but  joy  in  the  looks  of  all  except  that  of  my 
daught^  Sophia,  who,  for  some  reasons  we 
could  not  comprehend,  did  not  seem  perfectly 
satisfied.  ^'I  think  now,"  cried  he,  with  a 
smile,  ^  that  all  the  company,  except  one  or 


two,  seem  perfectly  happy.  There  only 
remains  an  act  of  justice  for  me  to  do.  Yuu 
are  sensible,  sir,"  continued  he,  turning  to 
me,  "  of  the  obligations  we  both  owe  to  Mr. 
Jenkinson ;  and  it  is  but  just  we  should 
both  reward  him  for  it.  Miss  Sophia  will, 
I  am  sure,  make  him  veiy  happy,  and  lie 
shall,  have  from  me  five  hundred  pounds  as 
her  fortune  ;  and  upon  tins  I  am  sure  they 
can  live  very  comfortably  together.  Come, 
Miss  Sophia,  what  say  you  to  this  match  of 
my  making  ?  —  will  you  have  him  1 "  My 
poor  girl  seemed  almost  sinking  into  her 
mother's  arms  at  the  hideous  proposaL 
"Have  him,  sir!"  cried  she,  faintly,  "no^ 
sir,  never  ! "  —  "  What ! "  cried  he  again, 
'^not  have  Mr.  Jenkinson,  your  benefactor  ; 
a  handsome  young  fellow,  with  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  good  expectations  ! " —  "I  beg, 
sir,"  returned  she,  scarcely  able  to  speak, 
"that  you'll  desist,  and  not  make  nie  so 
very  wretched." — "  Was  ever  such  obstinacy 
known,"  cried  he  again,  "  to  refuse  the  man 
whom  the  family  has  such  infinite  obli^- 
tions  to,  who  has  preserved  your  sister,  and 
who  has  five  hundred  pounds  ?  What,  not 
have  him  !" — "No,  sir,  never,"  replied  she, 
angrily  ;  "  I  'd  sooner  die  first ! " —  "If  that 
be  the  case,  then,"  cried  he,  "  if  you  will  not 
have  him,  —  I  think  I  must  have  you  my- 
self."  And  so  saying  he  caught  her  to  his 
breast  with  ardor.  "  My  loveliest,  my  most 
sensible  of  girls,"  cried  he,  "  how  could  you 
ever  think  your  own  Burchell  could  deceive 
you,  or  that  Sir  William  Thomhill  could 
ever  cease  to  admire  a  mistress  that  lovad 
him  for  himself  alone  ?  I  have  for  some 
years  sought  for  a  woman  who,  a  fitranger 
to  my  fortune,  could  think  I  had  mmt  as 
a  man.  After  having  tried  in  vain,  even 
among  the  pert  and  the  ugly,  how  great  at 
last  must  be  my  rapture  to  have  made  a 
conquest  over  such  sense  and  such  heavenly 
beauty  !"  Then,  turning  to  Jenkinson, — 
"  As  I  cannot,  sir,  part  with  this  young  ladj 
myself  for  she  hath  taken  a  fancy  to  the 
cut  of  my  face,  all  the  recompense  I  «tti 
make  is  to  give  you  her  fortune ;  and  jwk 


may  call  upon  my  steward  to-morrow  for 
five  hundred  pounds."  Thus  we  had  aU  our 
compliments  to  repeat^  and  Lady  Thomhill 
underwent  the  same  round  of  eeremoii^  that 
her  sister  had  done  before.  In  the  mean 
time  Sir  William's  gentleman  appeased,  to 
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tdl  VB  that  the  equipages  wen  ready  to 
cfliryna  to  the  ixm,  where  everything  was 
piepitfed  for  oar  xeceptioiL  My  wife  and  I 
led  the  van,  and  left  thoee  gloomy  mansions 
of  fioirow.  The  generous  baronet  ordered 
forty  poimds  to  be  distributed  among  the 
prisoners,  and  ICr.  Wilmot,  induced  by  his 
example,  gave  half  that  som.  We  were 
leoeived  below  by  the  shouts  of  the  villagers, 
tnd  I  saw  and  shook  by  the  hand  two  or 
tSiree  of  my  honest  parishioners,  who  were 
among  the  number.  They  attended  us  to 
oar  inn,  where  a  sumptuous  entertainment 
was  provided,  and  coarser  provisions  dis- 
tnbated  in  great  quantities  among  the  pop- 
ulace. 

After  sapper,  as  my  spirits  were  exhausted 
hj  the  alternation  of  pleasure  and  pain  which 
they  had  sustained  during  the  day,  I  asked 
permiBsion  to  withdraw;  and  leaving  the 
company  in  the  midst  of  their  mirth,  as  soon 
as  I  found  myself  alone  I  poured  out  my 
heart  in  gratitude  to  the  Qiver  of  joy  as  well 
tt  of  sorrow,  and  l^n  slept  undisturbed  till 

_  _  _  • 
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THB  OONOLUSION. 

Thb  neoct  morning,  as  soon  as  I  awaked,  I 
foond  my  eldest  son  sitting  at  my  bedside, 
who  came  to  increase  my  joy  with  another 
tnm  of  fortune  in  my  favor.  First,  having 
released  me  from  the  settlement  that  I  had 
made  the  day  before  in  his  favor,  he  let  me 
know  that  my  merchant,  who  had  failed  in 
town,  was  arrested  at  Antwerp,  and  there 
had  given  up  effects  to  a  much  greater  amount 
than  what  was  due  to  his  creditors.  My 
boy's  generosity  pleased  me  almost  as  much 
as  this  onlooked-for  good  fortune.  But  I  had 
some  doubt  whether  I  ought  in  justice  to  ac- 
copt  this  offer.  While  I  was  pondering  upon 
this  Sir  William  entered  the  room,  to  whom  I 
comtnnnicated  my  doubts.  His  opinion  was 
that  as  my  son  was  already  possessed  of  a  very 
aiBaent  fortone  by  his  marriage,  I  might  ac- 
cept his  offer  without  hesitation.  His  busi- 
ness, however,  was  to  inform  me  that,  as  he 
bad  the  night  before  sent  for  the  licenses,  and 
eipeeted  them  every  hour,  he  hoped  that  I 
woald  not  refuse  my  assistance  in  making  all 
the  eompaay  happy  that  morning. 


A  footman  entered  while  we  were  speak- 
ing, to  tell  us  that  the  messenger  wa^  re- 
turned ;  and  as  I  was  by  this  time  ready,  I 
went  down,  where  I  found  the  whole  com- 
pany as  merry  as  affluence  and  innocence 
could  make  them.  However,  as  they  were  now 
preparing  for  a  very  solemn  ceremony,  their 
laughter  entirely  displeased  me.  I  told  them 
of  die  grave,  becoming,  and  sublime  deport- 
ment they  should  assume  upon  this  mystical 
occasion,  and  read' them  two  homilies  and  a 
thesis  of  my  own  composing  in  order  to  pre- 
pare them.  Tet  they  still  seemed  perfectly 
refractory  and  tmgovemable.  Even  as  we 
were  going  along  to  church,  to  which  I  led 
the  way,  idl  gravity  had  quite  forsaken  them, 
and  I  was  often  tempted  to  turn  back  in  in- 
dignation. In  church  a  new  dilemma  aroae, 
which  promised  no  easy  solution.  This  was, 
which  couple  should  be  married  first ;  my 
son's  bride  warmly  insisted  that  Lady  Thorn- 
lull  (that  was  to  be)  should  take  the  lead ; 
but  this  the  other  refosed  with  equal  ardor, 
protesting  she  would  not  be  guilty  of  such 
rudeness  for  the  world.  The  argument  was 
supported  for  some  time  between  both  with 
equal  obstinacy  and  good-breeding.  But  as 
as  I  stood  all  this  time  with  my  book  ready, 
I  was  at  last  quite  tired  of  the  contest,  and, 
shutting  it,  *'  I  perceive,"  cried  I,  **  that  none 
of  you  have  a  mind  to  be  married,  and  I 
think  we  had  as  good  go  back  again  ;  for  I 
suppose  there  will  be  no  business  done  here 
to-day."  This  at  once  reduced  them  to  rea- 
son. The  baronet  and  his  lady  were  first 
married,  and  then  my  son  and  his  lovely 
partner. 

I  had  previously  that  morning  given  orders 
that  a  coach  should  be  sent  for  my  honest 
neighbor  Flamborough  and  his  family,  by 
which  means,  upon  our  return  to  the  inn,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  finding  the  two  Miss 
Flamboroughs  alighted  before  us.  Mr.  Jen- 
kinson  gave  his  hand  to  the  eldest,  and  my 
son  Moses  led  up  the  other;  and  I  have 
since  found  that  he  has  taken  a  real  liking  to 
the  girl,  and  my  consent  and  bounty  he  shall 
have  whenever  he  thinks  proper  to  demand 
them.  We  were  no  sooner  returned  to  the 
inn,  but  numbers  of  my  parishioners,  hearing 
of  my  success,  came  to  congratulate  me  ;  but 
among  the  rest  were  those  who  rose  to  rescue 
me,  and  whom  I  formerly  rebuked  with  such 
shftrpness.    I  told  the  stoiy  to  Sir  William, 
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my  son-in-law,  who  went  out  and  reproved 
them  with  great  severity  ;  but  finding  them 
quite  disheartened  by  this  harsh  reproof  he 
gave  them  half  a  guinea  apiece  to  drink  his 
health  and  raise  their  dejected  spirits. 

Soon  after  this  we  were  called  to  a  veiy  gen- 
teel entertainment,  which  was  dressed  by  Mr. 
Thomhill's  cook.  And  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  observe,  with  respect  to  that  gen- 
tleman, that  he  now  resides  in  quality  of 
companion  at  a  relation's  house,  being  veiy 
well  liked,  and  seldom  sitting  at  the  side-table, 
except  when  there  is  no  room  at  the  other, 
for  they  make  no  stranger  of  him.  His  time 
is  pretty  much  taken  up  in  keeping  his  rela- 
tion, who  is  a  little  melancholy,  in  spirits, 
and  in  learning  to  blow  the  French  horn.  My 
eldest  daughter,  however,  still  remembers 
him  with  regret ;  and  she  has  even  told  me, 
though  I  make  a  great  secret  of  it,  that  when 
he  reforms  she  may  be  brought  to  relent 
But,  to  return,  for  I  am  apt  to  digress  thus  : 
when  we  were  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  our 
ceremonies  were  going  to  be  renewed.  The 
question  was,  whether  my  eldest  daughter, 
as  being  a  matron,  should  not  sit  above  the 
two  young  brides  ;  but  the  debate  was  cut 
short  by  my  son  George,  who  proposed  that 
the  company  should  sit  indiscriminately, 
every  gentleman  by  his  lady.    This  was  re- 


ceived with  great  approbation  by  all,  except- 
ing my  wife,  who,  I  could  perceive,  was  not 
perfectly  satisfied,  as  she  expected  to  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  at  the  head  of  the 
table  and  carving  the  meat  for  all  the  com- 
pany. But,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  our  good-humor.  I  cannot 
say  whether  we  had  more  wit  among  us  now 
than  usual,  but  I  am  certain  we  had  moK 
laughing,  which  answered  the  end  as  welL 
One  jest  I  particularly  remember :  old  Mr. 
Wihnot  drinking  to  Moses,  whose  head  was 
turned  another  way,  my  son  replied,  "  Mad- 
am, I  thank  you."  Upon  which  the  old 
gentleman,  winking  upon  the  resit  of  the 
company,  observed  that  he  was  thinking  of 
his  mistress.  At  which  jest  I  thought  the 
two  Miss  Flamboroughs  would  have  died 
with  laughing.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  over, 
according  to  my  old  custom,  I  request^  that 
the  table  might  be  taken  away,  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  all  my  fcunily  assembled 
once  more  by  a  cheerful  fireside.  My  two  little 
ones  sat  upon  each  knee,  the  rest  of  the  comr 
pany  by  their  partners.  I  had  nothing  now 
on  this  side  of  the  grave  to  wish  for ;  all  my 
cares  were  over  ;  my  pleasure  was  unspeak- 
able. It  now  only  remained  that  my  grati- 
tude in  good  fortune  should  exo^  laj 
former  submission  in  adversity. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Jonathan  Swift,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  was  descended  from  the 
yonnger  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Swifts,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  bom  in  Dublin, 
November  30,  1667,  being  St.  Andrew's  Day ;  the  house  is  stiU  pointed  out. 

At  the  age  of  six  Swift  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Kilkenny,  and  at  fourteen  ad- 
mitted into  the  University  of  Dublin.  While  he  was  at  the  University,  he  appears 
to  have  disliked  and  neglected  the  line  of  study  which  was  at  that  time  cultivated, 
and  a  proficiency  in  which  was  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  his  degree.  Instead 
of  mastering  the  intricacies  of  the  old  Treatises  on  Logic,  written  by  those  great 
men,  Smeglesius,  Kechermanus,  and  Burgesdicius,  he  passed  his  time  more  agreeably 
in  reading  poetry  and  history,  and  he  told  his  tutor  that  he  could  reason  without 
the  assistance  of  the  artificial  rules  of  logic.  There  is  a  proof,  however,  that  though 
he  turned  aside  from  the  path  of  academic  study,  his  voluntary  reading  was  exten- 
sive and  various,  for  he  had  drawn  up  a  rough  sketch  of  the  "Tale  of  a  Tub," 
which  he  conmiunicated  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Waryng.  The  first  time  he  sat  for  his 
degree  it  was  refused  him  ;  and  so  pertinaciously  did  he  adhere  to  his  determination 
not  to  attend  to  the  necessary  line  of  studies,  that  when  he  went  up  a  second  time 
he  succeeded  only  through  the  interest  of  his  friends.  He  remained  in  the  college 
nearly  three  years  after  this,  not  through  choice,  but  necessity.  Little  known  or 
r^arded  by  scholars,  he  was  esteemed  a  blockhead ;  and  as  his  poverty  would  not 
allow  him  to  keep  company  of  an  equal  rank  with  himseK,  or  on  an  equal  footing, 
he  scorned  to  take  up  with  those  of  a  lower  dass,  or  to  be  obliged  to  those  of  a 
higher.  He  lived  therefore  much  alone,  and  his  time  was  employed  in  pursuing 
his  course  of  reading  in  history  and  poetry,  then  very  unfashionable  studies  for  an 
academic,  or  in  gloomy  meditations  on  his  own  unhappy  circumstances. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  Ireland,  Swift  left  that  country  to  visit  his 
mother  at  Leicester,  in  England,  and  to  consult  with  her  on  his  future  plans  and 
prospects  of  life.  He  was  now  in  his  one-and-twentieth  year,  not  qualified  by  par- 
ticular study  for  any  profession,  except,  perhaps,  for  the  Church ;  his  a<»demical 
reputation  was  not  advantageous  to  him ;  the  recluseness  of  his  life  had  rendered  him 
little  known,  and  the  spleen  and  severity  of  his  temper  had  not  attracted  many 

friends. 

Without  any  letter  of  recommendation  to  introduce  him  in  England,  and  without 
any  acquaintance  who  could  assist  him,  by  the  recommendation  of  his  mother  he 
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went  to  see  Sir  'William  Temple,  whose  lady  was  a  distant  relation  of  hen,  and  oomr 
municate  to  him  his  depressed  situation  and  gloomy  prospects.  When  he  arrived  at 
Shene,  the  residence  of  the  retired  statesman,  his  story  was  listened  to  with  compas- 
sionate attention ;  he  was  cheerfully  received  into  his  house,  and  treated  with  kind- 
ness  and  generosity.  Although  he  was  not  admitted  to  much  personal  fiuniluudfy 
with  his  illustrious  kinsman,  yet  he  found  in  his  house  what  was  of  invaluable  ad* 
vantage,  —  sound  advice  with  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  a  aecuie 
and  elegant  retirement,  where  he  could  pursue  them  undisturbed. 

For  eight  years  he  followed  a  system  of  study,  according  to  his  own  account,  of 
not  less  than  eight  hours  a  day.  In  1692  he  went  to  Oxford,  to  take  lus  Master's 
degree,  to  which  he  was  admitted  on  the  5th  of  July,  1692.  From  Oxford  he  paid 
a  visit  to  his  mother,  and  then  returned  to  Moor  Park.  Two  years  later  he  procured 
a  slight  recommendation  to  Lord  Capel,  then  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  was  or- 
dained in  September,  1694,  and  appointed  to  a  small  country  living,  being  them 
almost  twentynseven  years  old ;  but  soon  tiring  of  his  obscure  position,  he  returned 
to  Moor  Park. 

Sir  William  Temple  died  in  the  year  1699,  leaving  Swift  a  legacy,  and  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  publishing  lus  posthumous  writings.  He  also  obtained 
from  King  William  a  promise  of  a  staU  at  Canterbury  or  Westminster  for  hioL  How 
much  Swift  esteemed  him  may  be  seen  in  a  part  of  the  register  which  he  kept  of 
Sir  WiUiam's  illness,  where  he  concludes  :  "  He  died  at  one  o'clock  in  the  momingp 
and  with  him  all  that  was  great  and  good  among  men." 

Swift  then  removed  to  London,  and  his  first  care  was  to  discharge  the  trust  re- 
posed on  him  of  publishing  a  full  and  correct  edition  of  his  patron's  works.  Thia 
he  dedicated  to  the  king.  After  waiting  some  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  pronar 
ise  made  for  his  advancement  in  the  Church,  he  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  mon- 
arch ;  but  getting  no  encouragement,  he  relinquished  his  hopes  of  preferment  and 
accepted  the  offer  made  to  him  by  Lord  Berkeley,  of  attending  him  to  Ireland  as  his 
private  secretary  and  chaplain.-  When  they  arrived  at  Dublin  he  found  himgftlf 
supplanted  in  his  former  office  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bush,  who  had  ingratiated 
himself  into  his  lordship's  favor,  and  was  obliged  to  take  a  small  living  at  Laiacor. 
After  this  he  restlessly  changed  his  residence  between  England  and  Ireland  eveij 
few  years,  and  entered  actively  into  the  literary  pureuit  of  politics. 

In  1704  the  celebrated  ''Tale  of  a  Tub"  was  published.  Though  it  appeared 
without  a  name,  yet  it  had  been  often  shown  in  manuscript,  at  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple's, to  his  relatives  and  friends.  Swift,  with  singular  indifference  to  £suaie,  had 
kept  this  piece  by  him  for  eight  years  after  it  had  been  completely  finished.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  offence  given  by  this  work  proved  to  be  Uie  real  bar 
which  prevented  his  ever  attaining  an  eminent  situation  in  the  Church.  After  its 
publication  he  wrote  nothing  of  consequence  foi^three  or  four  years.  He  formed, 
however,  a  very  doee  connection  with  Addison,  which  ripened  into  a  sincere  and 
lasting  friendship.  Swift  considered  his  conversation  to  be  the  most  agreeable  he 
ever  met  with ;  and  Addison  appears  to  have  thought  most  highly  of  the  genius  of' 
Swift. 
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After  many  difficulties  and  mach  prodagtination,  in  April,  1713,  the  Deanery 
of  St  Patrick  was  obtained  for  him,  worth  about  seven  hundred  a  year,  which  he 
professed  to  consider  only  as  an  honorable  exile.  Swift  was  anxious  for  prefer- 
ment in  England,  but  it  could  not  be  obtained ;  and  in  June  he  set  out,  in  no  very 
good  humor,  for  Iceland,  to  be  installed  !Here  he  made  himself  active  in  his  du- 
ties, and  gained  great  popularity  and  influence,  but  kept  up  his  political  writing  both 
in  Ireland  and  England. 

In  November  of  1727  "Gulliver's  Travels"  made  their  public  appearance, 
after  having  been  privately  seen  and  admired  by  Swift's  Mends  in  England. 

The  plan  of  this  entertaining  and  delightful  satire  varies,  as  Scott  observes,  in  its 
different  parts.  The_£Qyage  to  Lilliput  refers  chififly  to  the  court  and  politics  of 
^igland.  Walpole  is  plainly  intimated  under  the  character  of  Mr.  Premier  Flimr 
nap ;  the  fiehctions  of  high  and  low  heels  express  the  Tories  and  the  Whigs ;  the 
Small-endians  and  Big-endians  the  religious  divisions  of  Papist  and  Protestant ;  and 
when  the  heir^pparent  was  described  as  wearing  one  heel  high  and  one  low^  the 

I 

Prince  of  Wales,  who  at  that  time  divided  his  favor  between  the  two  leading  politi- 
cal parties  of  England,- laughed  heartily  at  the  comparisozc  ^The  scandal  which  Gul- 
liver  gave  to  the  empress  by  his  mode  of  extinguishing  the  flames  in  the  Royal 
Palace  seems  to  intimate  the  author's  own  disgrace  with  Queen  Anne,  founded  on  the 
indecorum  of  the  ''  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  which  was  remembered  against  him  as  a  crime, 
while  the  sertice  which  it  had  rendered  the  cause  of  the  High  Church  was  forgotten. 

In  the  voyage  to  Brobdingnag  the  satire  is  of  a  more  general  character^  nor  is  it 
easy  to  trace  any  particiilar  reference  to  the  political  events  or  statesmen  of  the  time. 
It  seems  intended  to  show  in  the  most  forcible  manner  the  vanity  of  our  desires  and 
the  insignificance  of  our  pursuits,  by  exhibiting  the  opinions  formed  of  them  by 
beings  of  superior  power  and  more  philosophical  thought,  and  more  cool  and  less 
passionate  temperaments.  The  two  other  parts,  the  Voyage  to  Laputa  and  the 
Voyage  to  the  Land  of  the  Houyhnhnm^,  are  of  less  interest,  and  being  somewhat 
gross  have  &llen  into  neglect.     They  ace  not  reproduced  here. 

While  in  Ireland,  Swift  gave  much  attention  to  local  public  af^urs ;  in  a  variety 
of  publications  relating  to  Ireland  he  laid  open  the  causes  of  her  distress  and  pov- 
erty, and  pointed  out  the  means  by  which  they  might  be  alleviated :  and  he  also 
directed  his  attention  to  some  of  the  best-planned  charities  that  were  ever  supported 
from  a  private  purse.  He  gave  very  largely  in  proportion  to  his  fortune.  After  his 
settlement  at  the  Deanery,  and  when  he  was  out  of  debt,  he  divided  his  income  into 
three  paxts :  one  he  appropriated  to  his  own  support  and  his  domestic  expenses ; 
the  second  he  laid  up  as  a  provision  against  the  accidents  of  life,  and  ultimately 
with  a  view  to  a  charitable  foundation  after  his  death ;  and  the  third  he  disposed  of 
in  charities  to  the  poor  and  distressed.  He  lent  to  poor  industrious  tradesmen  small 
sums  of  five  and  ten  pounds,  to  %e  repaid,  with  interest,  weekly ;  and  he  always 
demanded  good  security  for  the  repayment.  Sheridan  says  that  he  has  been  well 
assured  that  many  fiunilies  in  Dublin,  now  living  in  great  credit,  owed  the  foundation 
of  their  fortunes  to  the  sums  first  borrowed  from  this  source.  His  reputation  for 
wisdom  and  integrity  was  so  great  that  he  was  consulted  by  several  coipoiations  in 
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matteis  of  ttade  ;  and  he  was  not  aeldom  chosen  umpire  in  their  dedsionsi.  By  his 
integrity,  his  patriotism,  by  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  and  his  endeay<Hs  to  seire 
the  public,  he  obtained  a  remarkable  ascendency  over  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  he 
was  known  oyer  the  whole  kingdom  as  the  Dean.  In  a  letter  which  Lord  Carteret^ 
the  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  wrote  to  him  in  1732,  he  says,  ^'I  know  by  experi- 
ence how  much  the  city  of  Dublin  thinks  itself  under  your  protection,  and  how 
strictly  they  obeyed  all  orders  fulminated  fix>m  the  sovereignty  of  St  Patrick's " ; 
and  in  the  postscript  to  another  of  March  24,  1736,  he  says,  ''When  people  asked 
me  how  I  governed  Ireland,  I  say  that  I  pleased  Dr.  Swifb.'' 

Swift  had  now  relinquished  all  expectations  of  further  preforment.  Walpole  warn 
exasperated  against  him  on  account  of  some  severe  poems  which  he  had  written,  and 
some  forged  letters  in  favor  of  Mr.  Barber,  bearing  the  Dean's  signature^  had  excited 
^he^spleasure  of  the  queen. 

About  the  year  1736  his  memory  was  greatly  impaired,  and  the  general  powers 
of  the  intellect  showed  marks  of  decay.  He  always  entertained  apprehensions  that 
he  shoxdd  outlive  his  understanding.  Dr.  Toung  has  recorded  an  instance  of  this^ 
where  he  relates  that,  walking  out  with  Swift  and  some  others  about  a  mile  firom 
Dublin,  he  suddenly  missed  Mr.  Dean,  who  had  stayed  behind  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. He  turned  back  in  order  to  know  the  occasion  of  it,  and  found  Swift  at  some 
distance,  gaang  intensely  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  elm  whose  head  had  been  blasted. 
Upon  Young's  approach  he  pointed  to  it,  saying,  ''I  shall  be  like  that  totee;  I  shall 
die  first  at  the  top." 

Not  long  after  this  time  his  understanding  fidled  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was 

found  necessary  to  have  legal  guardians  appointed  to  take  care  of  his  present  estate. 

This  was  followed  by  a  fit  of  lunacy  which  continued  some  months,  and  then  he  sank 

into  a  state  of  idiocy  which  lasted  to  his  death.     He  died  October  19,  1745.    When 

the  death  of  the  Dean,  so  beloved  and  admired  in  Ireland  as  he  was,  was  announoed, 

the  citizens  of  Dublin  gathered  ftom  all  quarters,  and  forced  their  way  in  crowds 

into  the  house,  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  grief  to  their  departed  bene£ust<Nr.     Nothing 

but  lamentations  was  heard  round  all  the  quarter  where  he  lived ;  and  happy  were 

they  who  first  got  into  the  chamber  where  he  lay,  to  procure  locks  of  his  hair, — 

"  Beqaeathing  it  m  a  ilofa  laga^ 
*      Unto  thdr  iasae." 

So  eager,  says  Sheridan,  were  numbers  to  obtain  at  any  price  this  precioua  me- 
morial, that  in  less  than  an  hour  his  head  was  stripped  of  all  its  silver  ornaments^  so 
that  not  a  hair  remained.  He  was  buried  in  the  most  private  manner,  aocordii^  to 
the  directions  of  his  will,  in  the  great  aisle  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral ;  and,  by  way 
of  monument,  a  slab  of  black  marble  was  placed  against  the  wall,  on  which  was  en- 
graved a  Latin  epitaph,  written  by  himself. 

Swift  was  in  person  tall,  strong,  and  well  made ;  of  a  dark  complexion,  but  with 
blue  eyes,  black  and  bushy  eyebrows,  nose  somewhat  aquiline,  and  ftatnies  which 
expressed  the  boldness  and  confidence  of  his  mind ;  he  never  was  known  to  laugh ; 
and,  according  to  Scott,  the  description  of  CassiuSy  in  ShakespeasBy  mi^  be  applied 
to  him: — 
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"  He  reads  much ; 
He  in  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men.  — 
Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort   • 
As  if  he  mocked  himself,  and  scorned  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  anything." 


-^ 


Bjs  features  have  been  preserved  in  many  busts,  prints,  and  medals.  In  youth 
he  was  reckoned  handsome.  Pope  says  that  his  eyes  were  as  azure  as  the  heavens, 
and  had  an  unusual  expression  of  acuteness.  In  old  age  his  countenance  was  digni- 
fied and  expressive.  He  spoke  in  public  with  fieu^ility  and  force ;  and  had  he  been 
on  the  bench  of  bishops,  he  would  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  ministry  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  *^  The  government  of  Ireland,"  says  Scott,  '^  dreaded  his  eloquence 
as  much  as  his  pen.''  His  manners  in  society  were  free,  Uvely,  and  engaging  :  and 
even  when  age  and  infirmities  had  impaired  his  spirits  and  his  temper,  his  conversa- 
tion  was  still  valued  for  the  richness  of  the  anecdotes,  the  acquaintance  which  it 
dii^layed  with  mankind,  the  liveliness  of  his  repartees,  and  shrewdness  and  satire  of 
the  wit 

In  his  personal  habits  he  was  scrupulously  neat.  In  his  latter  days  he  was  an 
early  riser,  and  fond  of  exercise ;  though  at  one  period  of  his  life  he  was  said  to  lie 
in  bed  and  think  of  wit  for  the  day.  Of  his  learning,  it  must  be  said  that  it  was 
not  that  of  a  professed  scholar. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  says  that,  as  an  author,  there  are  three  peculiarities  remarkable 
in  the  character  of  Swift :  Jhe_first  Js,  the  brilliant  attribute  of  ori^nalit^,  and  it 
cannot  be  refused  to  him  by  the  most  severe  critic.  Even  Johnson  has  allowed  that 
no  author  can  be  found  who  has  borrowed  so  little,  or  who  has  well  maintained  his 
doim  to  be  considered  original. 

The  second  peculiarity  is,  his  total  indifference  to  literary- fame.  Swift  exe- 
cuted his  various  and  numerous  works  solely  in  order  to  render  them  fit  for  accom- 
jjfalijng  SL  certain  purpose,  beyond  which  they  were  of  no  value  in  his  eyes. 

The  third  characteristic  maik.  of  his  literary  character  is,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  history,  be^has  never  attempted  a  style  of  composition  in  which  he  has 
not  obbdned  a  distinguished  pitch  of  excellence. 

But  although  his  political  treatises  raised  his  fame  when  published,  and  are  still 
read  as  excellent  models  of  that  species  of  composition,  it  is  to  his  "  Tale  of  a  Tub," 
to  the  ^  Eafctle  of  the  Books,"  to  his  moral  romance  of  "  Gulliver,"  and  to  his  smaller 
hot  not  less  exquisite  satire  on  ''  Men  and  Manners,"  that  Swift  owes  the  extent  and 
permanency  of  his  popularity  as  an  English  dasaic  of  the  first  rank. 
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A  VOYAGE  TO  LILLIPFT.* 


CHAPTER  L 

THB  AUTHOB  GIVES  BOMB  AGCOUIIT  OF  HIK- 
BELV  AND  FAMILY.  —  HIS  FIB8T  IKDUCK- 
MENT8  TO  TRAVEL.  —  HE  IS  SHIPWRECKED, 
ASiD  SWIMS  FOR  HIS  LIFE.  — GETS  SAFE  ON 
SHORE  IV  THE  COUNTRY  OF  LILLIPUT.  —  IS 
MADE  A  FRISONSR,  AND  CARRIED  UP  THE 
COUNTRY. 

11  IjTY  father  had  a  small  estate  in  Not- 
I  Vl  tinghanishiTe ;  I  was  the  third  of 
-^'-*-  five  sons.  He  sent  me  to  £manuel 
College,  in  Cambridge,  at  fourteen  years  old, 
where  I  resided  three  years,  and  applied 

*  Onlltvei^s  TrsTelfl  were  originally  designed  to 
form  part  of  a  satire  on  the  Abuse  of  Human  Learn- 
ing, prelected  by  Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbnthnot. 
In  their  joint  publication,  the  "Memoirs  of  Marti- 
nus  Scriblenis,"  the  sketch  of  the  work  is  thus 
giren  by  Pope. 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1099  that  Martin  set  out  on 
his  travels.  Thoa  wilt  certainly  be  very  cnrions  to 
know  what  they  were.  It  is  not  3rot  time  to  in- 
fonn  thee  ;  bat  what  hints  I  am  at  liberty  to  give  I 
wilL 

"  Thou  shalt  know,  then,  that  in  his  first  voyage 
he  was  carried  by  a  prosperous  storm  to  a  discovery 
of  the  ancient  Pygmean  empire. 

"  "Hut,  in  Us  •  Second,  he  was  happily  ship- 
wrecked on  the  land  of  the  Giants,  the  most 
humane  people  in  the  world. 

"That,  in  his  third,  he  discovered  a  whole  king- 
dom of  philosophers,  who  govern  by  the  mathe- 
matics ;  with  whose  admirable  schemes  and  projects 
he  returned  to  benefit  his  own  dear  country ;  but 
had  the  misfortune  to  find  them  rejected  by  the 
envioos  ministers  of  Queen  Anne,  and  himself  sent 
treacherously  away. 

"  And  hence  it  is  that  In  his  fourth  voyage  he 
discovers  a  vein  of  melancholy,  proceeding  almost 
to  a  disgust  of  his  species ;  but,  above  all,  a  mortal 
detestation  of  the  whole  flagitious  race  of  ministers, 
>ad  a  final  regolntion  not  to  give  in  any  memorial 


myself  close  to  my  studies  ;  but  the  charge 
of  maintaining  me,  although  I  had  a  veiy 
scanty  allowance,  being  too  great  for  a  nar- 
row fortune,  I  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr. 
James  Bates,  an  eminent  surgeon  in  London, 
with  whom  I  continued  four  years  ;  and  my 
father  now  and  then  sending  me  small  sums 
of  money,  I  laid  them  out  in  learning  naviga- 
tion and  other  parts  of  the  mathematics 
useful  to  those  who  intend  to  travel,  as  I 
always  believed  it  would  be,  some  time  or 
other,  my  fortune  to  do.  When  I  left  Mr. 
Bates,  I  went  down  to  my  father  ;  where,  by 
the  advice  of  him  and  my  uncle  John  and 

to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  order  to  subject  the 
lands  he  discovered  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Now,  if  by  these  hints  the  reader  can  help 
himself  to  a  further  discovery  of  the  nature  and 
contents  of  these  travels,  he  is  welcome  to  as  much 
light  as  they  afford  him  ;  I  am  obliged,  by  all  the 
ties  of  honor,  not  to  speak  more  openly.'* 

Pope,  however,  appears  to  have  been  displeased 
at  the  substitinion  of  Lemuel  Gulliver  for  Marti- 
nus  Scriblerus  ;  he  adds,  rather  ill-naturedly  :  — 

**  But  if  any  man  shall  see  such  very  extraordinary 
voyages,  which  manifest  the  most  distinguishing 
marlu  of  a  philosopher,  a  politician,  and  a  legisla- 
tor, and  can  imagine  them  to  belong  to  a  surgeon 
of  a  skip  or  a  captgMi  (^  a  mcteh^nUmaj^,  let  him 
remain  in  his  ignorance." 

Swift  himself  thus  announces  the  approaching 
appearance  of  the  work  in  a  letter  to  Pope,  dated 
Dublin,  September  29,  1725  :  "  I  have  employed 
my  time  (besides  ditching)  in  finishing,  correcting, 
amending,  and  transcribing  my  travels,  in  four 
parts  complete,  newly  augumented,  and  intended 
for  the  press  when  the  world  shall  deserve  them, 
or  rather  when  a  printer  shall  be  found  bold  enough 
to  venture  his  ears." 


The  existence  of  a  nation  of  pygmies  was  fiilbly 

believed  in  ancient  times.    The  diminutive  race  is 

I  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  even 
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some  other  relations,  I  got  forty  potmdB,  and 
a  promise  of  thirty  pounds  a  year  to  maintain 
me  at  Leyden  ; '  there  I  studied  physic  two 
years  and  seven  months,  knowing  it  would 
be  useful  to  me  in  long  voyages.  Soon  after 
my  return  from  Leyden  I  was  recommended 
by  my  good  master,  Mr.  Bates,  to  be  surgeon 
to  the  Swallow,  Captain  Abraham  Pannell 
commauder  ;  with  whom  I  continued  three 
years  and  a  half,  making  a  voyage  or  two 
into  the  Levant  and^me  other  parts.  When 
I  came  back  I  resolved  to  settle  in  London  ; 
to  which  Mr.  Bates,  my  master,  encouraged 
me,  and  by  him  I  was  reconmiended  to 
several  patients.  I  took  part  of  a  small 
house  in  the  Old  Jewry  ;  and  being  advised 
to  alter  my  condition,  I  married  Miss  Mary 
Burton,  second   daughter  to  Mr.  Edmund 

by  lome  of  the  earlier  modem  trayellers.  The 
following  aooount  is  from  Ctesias,  who  was  con- 
temporary ¥rith  Xenophon.  "In  the  middle  of 
India  there  are  black  men  called  pygmies,  using 
the  same  language  as  ^he  other  Indians  ;  they  are 
very  little,  the  tallest  of  them  being  but  two  cubits, 
and  most  of  them  but  a  cubit  and  a  half  high. 
They  have  very  long  hair,  reaching  down  to  their 
knees  and  lower,  and  a  beard  larger  than  any 
man's.  After  their  beards  are  grown  long  they 
wear  no  clothes,  but  the  hair  of  their  head  faiU 
behind  a  great  deal  below  their  hams,  and  that  of 
their  beard  before  comes  down  to  their  feet ;  then, 
laying  their  hair  thick  all  about  their  body, 
they  afterwards  gird  themselves,  making  use  of 
their  hair  for  clothes.  They  are  flat-nosed  and  ill- 
favored.  Their  sheep  are  like  lambs,  and  their 
oxen  and  aases  scarce  as  big  as  rams,  and  their 
horses  and  mules,  and  all  their  other  cattle,  not  big- 
ger. Three  thousand  of  these  pygmies  are  household 
troops  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  India.  They 
are  good  archers.  They  are  very  just,  and  use  the 
same  laws  as  the  Indians  do." 

Some  of  the  old  commentators  on  the  Bible 
translated  the  word  Oammachia  pygmies,  and  it  is 
so  rendered  in  the  Vulgate.  "  This  circumstance,** 
as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  remarks  in  his  ''  Enquiries 
into  Vulgar  Errors,**  "  tended  greatly  to  confirm  the 
popular  belief  in  the  existence  of  this  fabulous 
race."  Viewed  as  a  mere  fiction,  the  account  of 
Lilliput  did  not  appear  so  extravagant  in  Swift's 
days  as  it  does  in  ours.  Every  one  has  heard  the 
story  of  the  Irish  bishop,  a  very  learned  man,  who, 
having  read  the  voyage  to  Lilliput,  said  that  *i  there 
were  some  things  in  it  which  he  could  not  believe." 

After  the  publication  of  the  Travels,  Swift  was 
much  amused  to  find  that  Gulliver  was  a  real  name, 
and  that  a  Mr.  Jonathan  Qulliver  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Boston.  An 
American  writer  adds,  that  this  Jonathan  deemed 
it  necessary  to  disclaim  publicly  all  connection  with 
Lemuel. 


Burton,  hosier  in  Newgate  Street,  with  whom 
I  received  four  hundred  pounds  fjr  a 
portion.* 

But  my  good  master  Bates  dying  in  two 
years  after,  and  I  having  few  friends,  my 
business  b^;an  to  fail ;  for  my  conieieiioe 
would  not  suffer  me  to  imitate  the  bad  ptac- 
tice  of  too  many  among  my  brethren.  Hav* 
ing,  therefore,  consulted  with  my  wife  and 
some  of  my  acquaintance,  I  determined  to  go 
again  to  sea.  I  was  suigeon  successively  in 
two  ships,  and  made  several  voyages,  for  eix 
years,  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  by  which 
I  got  some  addition-  to  my  fortune.  Mj 
hours  of  leisure  I  spent  in  reading  thqibest 
authors,  ancient  and  modem,  being  always 
provided  with  a  good  number  of  books ;  and/ 
when  I  was  ashore,  in  observing  the  man- 
ners and  dispositions  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  learning  their  language  ;  wherein  I  had  a 
great  facility,  by  the  strength  of  my  memaiy. 

The  last  of  these  voyages  not  proving  veiy 
fortunate,  I  grew  weary  of  the  sea,  and  in- 
tended to  stay  at  home  with  my  wife  and 
family.  I  removed  from  the  Old  Jewiy  to 
Fetter  Lane,  and  from  thence  to  Wapping, 

*  Swift  and  De  Foe  are  unrivalled  in  the  art  of  in- 
troducing trifling  and  minute  circumstances,  which 
give  an  air  of  reality  to  their  fictitious  narratives. 
In  Gulliver's  early  history,  as  in  that  of  Cniaoe, 
persons  are  casually  mentioned  of  whom  we  hear 
nothing  more.  GKilUver^s  uncle,  like  Cnuoe*s 
brother,  only  comes  on  the  stage  to  disappear  again 
forever.  This  is  quite  contrary  to  the  usoal  comae 
of  romance  writers,  who  rarely  introduce  a  person- 
age or  an  incident  that  does  not  in  some  way  aid 
the  development  of  the  plot.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
suggests  that  Swift  probably  imitated  De  Foein 
this  particular,  but  the  ideal  character  of  Oulliver 
naturally  led  the  Dean  to  introduce  these  petty 
particulars.  He  designed  to  portray  Gulliver  as  a 
kind  of  second  Dampier,  uniting  the  homely  sense 
and  prejudices  of  a  true-bom  E^lishman  to  the 
acquired  wisdom  of  a  life  of  adventures.  Here  is 
a  sailor's  bluntness  and  fhinkness  in  everything 
that  Gulliver  tells  us  of  himself  and  family ;  the 
occasional  minuteness,  and  even  coarseness,  of  the 
personal  details,  are  faithfully  taken  from  the 
journals  of  the  early  English  voyagers,  whose  sc- 
counts  of  their  discoveries  are  strangely  bknded 
with  the  most  trifling  particulars  respeeting  their 
food,  clothing,  etc  The  character  of  Gulliver  is 
that  of  a  thorough  English  sailor ;  his  education  at 
Leyden  did  not  raise  him  too  hig^  above  the  lude 
tars  with  whom  he  mingled,  and  we  always  find  his 
learning  brought  forwaid  with  difficulty,  and  by  sn 
effort,  while  his  mother-wit  and  sailoi^s  oounge  are 
present  in  every  emergency. 
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hoping  to  get  business  among  the  sailors, 
bat  it  would  not  torn  to  account  Aittr 
three  years'  expectation  that  things  would 
mend,  I  accepted  an  advantageous  offer  from 
Captain  William  Prichard,  master  of  the  An- 
telope, who  was  making  a  voyage  to  the 
South  Sea.  We  set  sail  from  Bristol,  May  4, 
1699,  and  our  voyage  at  first  was  very  pros- 
perous. 

It  would  not  be  proper,  for  some  reasons, 
to  trouble  the  reader  with  the  particulars  of 
our  adventures  in  those  seas  ;  let  it  suflice  to 
infcnm  him  that  in  our  passage  from  thence 
to  the  East  Indies  we  "were  driven  by  a  vlo- 
\  •  :  stonn  to  the  northwest  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land.*  By  an  observation,  we  found  our- 
Belves  in  the  latitude  of  30  degrees  2  minutes 
loutL  Twelve  of  our  crew  were  dead  by 
immodeiate  labor  and  ill  food  ;  the  rest  were 
in  a  very  weak  condition.  On  the  5th  of 
November,  which  was  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer in  those  parts,  the  weatiier  being  very 
hazy,  the  seamen  spied  a  rock  within  half  a 
cable's  length  of  the  ship  ;  but  the  wind  was 
BO  strong  that  we  were  driven  directly  upon 
it,  and  immediately  split.  Six  of  the  crew, 
of  whom  I  was  one,  having  let  down^  the 
boat  into  the  sea,  made  a  shift  to  get  clear 
of  the  ship  and  the  rock.  We  rowed,  by 
my  computation,  about  three  leagues,  till  we 
were  able  to  work  no  longer,  being  already 
spent  with  labor  while  we  were  in  the  ship. 
We  therefore  trusted  ourselves  to  the  mercy 
of  the  waves,  and  in  about  half  an  houf  the 
boat  was  overset  by  a  sudden  fluny  from  the 
north.  What  became  of  my  companions  in 
the  boat,  as  well  as  of  those  w^ho  escaped  on 
the  rock,  or  were  left  in  the  vessel,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  conclude  they  were  all  lost  For 
my  own  part,  I  swam  as  fortune  directed  me, 
and  was  pushed  forward  by  wind  and  tide. 
I  often  let  my  legs  drop,  and  could  feel  no 
^  bottom ;  but  when  I  was  almost  gone,  and 
able  to  struggle  no  longer,  I  found  myself 
within  my  depth  ;  and  by  this  time  the 
rtonn  was  much  abated.  The  declivity  was 
flo  small  that  I  walked  near  a  mile  before  I 

*  This  iaUmd  was  first  disoovered,  A.  D.  1683,  by 
Abel  Janson  Taaman,  a  Dutch  navigator,  who  called 
it  Van  I>iemen*8  Land  after  the  governor  of  Batavia, 
by  whom  he  had  been  sent  to  examine  the  Southern 
OceuL  Tasman's  narrative  was  very  loose  and  in- 
■ccQTate,  8o  that  Swift  might  people  the  seas  which 
tbat  navigator  traversed  witii  any  creatures  he 
pleamd. 
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gov  to  the  shore,  which  I  conjectured  was 
abcut  ei«^'lit  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  then 
advance!  forward  near  half  a  mile,  but  could 
not  CA«'jover  any  sign  of  houses  or  inhabi- 
tants ;  at  least,  I  was  in  so  weak  a  condition 
that  I  (lid  not  observe  them.  I  was  ex- 
tremt-ly  tirt-',  and  with  that  and  the  heat 
of  the  weutlier,  and  about  half  a  pint  of 
branrly  i1j.u  f  drank  as  I  left  the  ship,  I 
found  mv'^elf  >nuch  inclined  to  sleep.  I  lay 
(Itiwn  on  thf.  ^^lass,  which  was  very  short  and 
soft,  where  I  slept  sounder  than  ever  I  re- 
memberjgd  to  have  done  in  my  life,  and,  as  I 
reckoned,  about  nine  hours ;  for  when  I 
awaked  it  was  just  daylight  I  attempted 
to  rise,  but  was  not  able  to  stir;  for,  as  I 
happened  to  lie  on  my  back,  I  found,  my 
arms  and  legs  were  strongly  fastened  on  each 
side  to  the  ground  ;  and  my  hair,  which  was 
long  and  thick,  tied  down  in  the  same  man- 
ner. I  likewise  felt  several  slender  ligatures 
across  my  body  from  my  armpits  to  my 
thighs.  I  could  only  look  upwards ;  the 
sun  began  to  grow  hot,  and  the  light  of- 
fended my  eyes.  I  heard  a  confused  noise 
about  me,  but  in  the  posture  I  lay  could  see 
nothing  except  the  sky.  In  a  little  time  I 
felt  something  alive  moving  on  my  left  1^, 
which,  advancing  gently  forward  oveir  my 
breast,  came  almost  up  to  my  chin  ;  when, 
bending  my  eyes  downward  aa  much  as  I 
could,  I  perceived  it  to  be  a  himian  creature 
not  six  inches  high,  with  a  bow  and  arrow  in 
his  hands  and  a  quiver  at  his  back."^  In  the 
mean  time  I  felt  at  least  forty  more  of  the 
same  kind  (as  I  conjectured)  following  the 
first  I  was  in  the  utmost  astonishment,  and 
roared  so  loud  that  they  all  ran  back  in  a 

*  This  incident  is  taken  from  Philostratus  (Icon, 
lib.  ii.  p.  817).  "  The  pygmies,"  he  says,  "  were  anx- 
ious to  revenge  the  death  of  Antseus,  and  having 
found  Hercules  napping  in  Libya,  they  mustered  up 
all  tlieir  forces  against  him.  One  phalanx  assaulted 
his  left  hand ;  but  against  his  right  hand,  that 
being  the  stronger,  two  phalanxes  were  ap- 
pointed. The  archers  and  slingers  besieged  his 
feet,  admiring  the  hugeness  of  his  thighs ;  but 
against  his  head,  as  the  arsenal,  they  raised  bat- 
teries, the  king  himself  taking  his  post  there.  They 
set  fire  to  his  hair,  put  reaping-hooks  in  Jiis  eyes, 
and,  that  he  might  not  breathe,  fixed  doors  to  his 
mouth  and  nostrils.  But  all  the  execution  that 
they  could  do  was  only  to  awake  him  ;  and  when 
this  was  done,  deriding  their  folly,  he  gathered 
them  all  up  into  his  lion's  skin  and  carried  them 
(Philostratus  thinks)  to  Euristnenes. 
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fright,  and  some  of  them,  as  I  was  aftrr- 
wards  told,  were  hurt  by  the  ialls  thfy  ^ot 
by  leaping  from  my  sides  upon  the  gr'ouml. 
However,  they  soon  returned,  and  one  vf 
them  who  ventured  so  £fir  as  to  get  a  full 
sight  of  my  face,  lifting  up  his  hands  and 
eyes  by  way  of  admiration,  cried  out  in  a 
shrill  but  distinct  voice,  HMnah  de/pU  I  the 
others  repeated  the  same  wbrds  several  times, 
but  I  then  knew  not  what  they  meant 

I  lay  all  this  whOe,  as  the  reader  may  be- 
lieve, in  great  uneasiness ;  at  lengtl^  strug- 
gling to  get  loose,  I  had  the  fortune  ^  break 
the  strings  and  wrench  out  the  pegs  that 
fastened  my  left  arm  to  the  ground  ;  for,  by 
lifting  it  up  to  my  face,  I  discovered  the 
methods  they  had  taken  to  bind  me,  and  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  violent  pull  which 
gave  me  excessive  pain,  I  a  little  loosened 
the  strings  that  tied  down  my  hair  on  the 
left  side,  so  that  I  was  just  able  to  turn  my 
head  about  two  inches.  But  the  creatures 
ran  off  a  second  time  before  I  could  seize 
them  ;  whereupon  there  was  a  great  shout  in 
a  very  shrill  accent,  and,  after  it  had  ceased, 
I  heiud  one  of  them  cry  aloud,  Tolgo  ph4mac  ; 
when,  in  an  instant,  I  felt  above  a  hundred 
arrows  discharged  on  my  left  hand,  which 
pricked  me  like  so  many  needles ;  and  be- 
sides they  shot  another  flight  into  the  air, 
ajB  we  do  bombs  in  Europe,  whereof  many,  I 
suppose,  fell  on  my  body  (tiiough  I  felt  them 
not)  and  some  on  my  face,  which  I  imme- 
diately covered  with  my  left  hand.  When 
this  shower  of  arrows  was  over,  I  fell  a  groan- 
iiig  with  grief  and  pain,  and  then,  striving 
again  to  get  loose,  they  discharged  another 
volley  larger  than  the  first,  and  some  of 
them  attempted  with  spears  to  stick  me  in 
the  sides  ;  but,  by  good  luck,  I  had  on  me  a" 
buff  jerkin,  which  they  could  not  pierce.  I 
thought  it  the  most  prudent  method  to  lie 
still,  and  my  design  was  to  continue  so  till 
night,  when,  my  left  hand  being  already 
loose,  I  could  easily  free  myself :  and  as  for 
the  inhabitants,  I  had  reason  to  believe  I 
might  be  a  match  for  the  greatest  army  they 
could  bring  against  me,  if  they  were  all  of 
the  same  size  with  him  that  I  saw.  But  for- 
tune disposed  otherwise  of  me.  When  the 
people  observed  I  was  quiet,  they  discharged 
no  more  arrows  ;  but,  by  the  noise  I  heard,  I 
knew  their  numbers  increased ;  and  about 
four  yards  from  me,  over  against  my  right 


I  ear,  I  heard  a  knocking  for  above  an  honx^ 
j  like  that  of  people  at  work ;  when,  turning 
;  my  head  that  way  as  weU  aa  the  pegs  and 
;  strings  would  permit  me,  I  saw  a  stage 
<'rccted  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the 
ground,  capable  of  holding  four  of  the  in- 
habitants, with  two  or  three  ladders  to  mount 
I  it,  from  whence  one  of  them,  who  seemed  to 
b<{  a  person  of  quality,  made  me  a  long  speech, 
whereof  I  understood  not  one  syllable.*  But 
I  should  have  mentioned  that,  before  the  prin- 
cipal  person  began  his  oration,  he  cried  out 
Uuee  times,  Langro  dekiU  tan  (these  woxds 
and  the  former  were  afterwards  repeated  and 
explained  to  me).  Whereupon  immediately ' 
about  fifty  of  the  inhabitants  came  and  cut 
the  string  that  fastened  the  left  side  of  my 
head,  which  gave  me  the  liber^  of  turning' 
it  to  the  right,  and  of  observing  the  person 
and  gesture  of  him  that  was  to  speak.  .He 
appeared  to  be  of  middle  age  and  taller  than 
any  of  the  other  three  who  attended  him, 
whereof  one  was  a  page  that  held  up  Ids 
train,  and  seemed  to  be  somewhat  longer 
than  my  middle  finger ;  the  other  two  stood 
one  on  each  side  to  support  hiuL    He  acted 


\ 
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every  part  of  an  orator,  and  I  could  observe 
many  periods  of  threatenings,  and  others  of 
promises,  pity,  and  kLodness^f    I  answered  \ 

*  Moore  has  made  a  very  amusing  uw  of  this  in-    ^ 
ddent  in  an  ode  to  Sir  Hndaon  Lowe,  which  is  too 
good  to  be  passed  over  with  a  mere  reference. 

"  Sir  Hodton  Lowe,  Sir  Hudson  Low 
(By  name  and,  ah  I  by  naiaxe  to).  ^ 

As  thou  art  fond  of  peneentions ; 
Perhaps  thou  'st  read  or  heard  repMted 
How  Captain  Gulliver  was  treated. 

When  thrown  among  the  LiUipntianB. 

"  They  tied  him  down,  — theee  Uttla  men  did,  — 
And  having  valiantly  ascended 

Upon  the  mighty  man's  protuberance. 
They  did  so  strut  t    Upon  my  soul. 
It  must  have  been  extremely  droll. 

To  see  their  pygmy  pride's  exuberanoe  1 

"  And  how  the  doughty  manikins  ^ 
Amused  themselves  with  stieldng  pins 

And  needles  in  the  great  m^'s  breeches : 
And  how  some  very  little  thi 
That  pass'd  for  lords,  on  scaffdMings 

Qot  up  and  worried  him  withSmeeches. 

**  Alas  t  alas  I  that  it  should  happeir 
To  mighty  men  to  be  cannot  nap] 

Though  different,  too,  these  perseefttlons  ; 
For  OulUver  there  took  the  n^>. 
While  hen  the  Nap— ah,  sad  mishap ! — 

Is  taken  by  the  Lilliputians." 

t  In  the  excitement  that  followed  the  ReTola- 
tion,  public  speaking  became  more  oommon  in  Eng- 
land than  it  had  ever  had  been  before,  and  sevenl 
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in  a  few  words,  but  in  the  most  submifisive 
maimer,  lifting  up  my  left  hand  and  both  my 
eyes  to  the  son,  as  cfidling  him  for  a  witness ; 
and  being  almost  fGunished  with  hunger,  not 
having  eaten  a  morsel  for  some  hours  before 
I  left  the  ship,  I  found  the  demands  of  nar 
tore  80  strong  upon  me  that  I  could  not  for- 
bear showing  my  impatience  (perhaps  against 
the  strict  rules  of  decency)  by  putting  my 
finger  frequently  to  my  mouth  to  signify 
that  I  wanted  food.  The  hwrgo  (for  so  they 
eall  a  great  lord,  as  I  afterwards  learnt)  un- 
dezstood  me  very  welL  *  He  descended  &om 
the  stage,  and  commanded  that  several  lad- 
ders should  be  applied  to  my  sides,  on  which 
above  a  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  mounted 
aad  walked  towards  my  mouth,  laden  with 
basketB  full  of  meat,  which  had  been  provided 
and  sent  thither  by  the  king's  orders,  upon 
the  first  intelligence  he  received  of  me.  I 
observed  there  was  the  flesh  of  several  ani- 
mals, but  could  not  distingnish  them  by  the 
taste.  There  were  shoulders,  legs,  and  loins 
diaped  like  those  of  mutton,  and  very  well 
dressed,  but  smaller  than  the  wings  of  a  lark. 
I  ate  them  by  two  and  three  at  a  mouthful, 
and  took  three  loaves  at  a  time,  about  the 
bigness  of  musket-bullets.  They  supplied 
me  as  fast  as  they  could,  showing  a  thousand 
n^ks  of  wonder  and  astonishment  at  my 
bulk  and  appetite. 

I  then  made  another  sign  that  I  wanted 
diink.  They  found  by  my  eating  that  a 
small  quantity  would  not  suffice  me,  and, 
being  a  most  ingenious  people,  they  slung 
up,  with  great  dexterity,  one  of  their  largest 
hogsheads^  then  rolled  it  towards  my  hand, 
and  beat  out  the  top.  I  drank  it  off  at  a 
draught,  which  I  might  well  do,  for  it  did 
not  hold  half  a  pint,  and  tasted  like  a  small 
wine  of  Burgundy,  but  much  more  delicious. 
They  brought  me  a  second  hogshead,  which 

of  the  Whig  lords  r*^  jq  -'  '  . :  i  i'-..';  service  to  the 
csaseafth6HsiiOT''.'.ar  > .-  >  .-^  *  >i^  '^y  their  speeches 
ateomitymeetixig-.  d  wt  K*6i>:.^e'i  and  hated  these 
itinnaat  orators,  t .  w)i-  .<t  exertions  the  overthrow 
of  his  party  was  nz'u'.)  owug,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  this  desci  *;  •<-'  he  Alludes  to  some  particii- 
bv  leader  of  tb<.  W  t ..  art/  who  was  remarkable 
for  his  addresse  I  t»  i>'  ^  liiar  assemblies.  Sir  Bob- 
flrt  Walpole,  a!  <'r  ^-^  -A^uUion  ftom  Parliament, 
was  an  active  i  .i^V)  uijob^  the  Whigs,  and  was 
not  less  fonnif  u. . :;  Haile.v  and  Bolingbroke,  out- 
side the  waU-  of  th<>  House  cf  Commons,  than  he 
had  been  as  a  leaOtir  -j*  parliamentary  opposition. 


I  drank  in  the  same  manner,  and  made  signs 
for  more,  but  they  had  none  to  give  me. 
When  I  had  performed  these  wonders,  they 
shouted  for  joy  and  danced  upon  my  breast, 
repeating  several  times,  as  they  did  at  first, 
Hekinah  degtd.  They  made  me  a  sign  that  I 
should  throw  down  the  two  hogsheads,  but 
first  warning  the  people  below  to  stand  out 
of  the  way,  cr3dng  aloud,  Bortich  movolah; 
and  when  they  saw  the  vessels  in  the  air, 
there  was  a  universal  shout  of  Hekmah  degiU, 
I  confess  I  was  often  tempted,  while  they 
were  passing  backwards  and  forwards  on  my 
body,  to  seize  forty  or  fifty  of  the  first  that 
came  in  my  reach,  and  dash  them  against  the 
ground.  But  the  remembrance  of  what  I 
had  felt,. which  probably  might  not  be  the 
worst  they  could  do,  and  the  promise  of  honor . 
I  made  them,  —  for  so  I  int^reted  my  sub- 
missive behavior,  —  soon  drove  out  these  im- 
aginations. Besides,  I  now  considered  my- 
self as  bound  by  the  laws  of  hospitality  to  a 
people  who  had  treated  me  with  so  much 
expense  and  magnificence.  However,  in  my 
thoughts  I  could  not  sufficiently  wonder  at 
the  intrepidity  of  these  diminutive  mortals, 
who  durst  venture  to  mount  and  walk  upon 
my  body  while  one  of  my  hands  was  at  lib- 
erty, without  trembling  at  the  very  sight  of 
BO  prodigious  a  creature  as  I  must  appear  to 
them.  After  some  time,  when  they  observed 
that  I  made  no  more  demands  for  meat,  there 
appeared  before  me  a  person  of  high  rank, 
from  his  imperial  majesty.  His  excellency, 
having  mounted  on  the  small  of  my  right 
leg,  advanced  forwards  up  to  my  face,  with 
about  a  dossen  of  his  retinue,  and  producing 
his  credentials  under  the  signet  royal,  which 
he  applied  close  to  my  eyes,  spoke  about  ten 
minutes  without  any  signs  of  anger,  but  with 
a  kind  of  determine  resolution,  often  point- 
ing forwards,  which,  as  1  afterwards  found, 
was  towards  the  capital  city,  about  half  a 
mile  distant,  whither  it  was  agreed  by  his 
majesty  in  coimcil  that  I  must  be  conveyed. 
I  answered  in  few  words,  but  to  no  purpose, 
and  made  a  sign  with  my  hand  that  was 
loose,  putting  it  to  the  other  (but  over  his 
excellency's  head  for  fear  of  hurting  him  or 
his  tiain),  and  then  to  my  own  head  and 
body,  to  signify  that  I  desired  my  liberty. 

It  appeared  that  he  imderstood  me  well 
enough,  for  he  shook  his  head  by  way  of  dis- 
approbation, and  held  his  hands  in  a  posture 
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to  show  that  I  must  be  carried  as  a  prisoner. 
However,  he  made  other  signs  to  let  me  xm- 
derstand  that  I  should  have  meat  and  drink 
enough,  and  very  good  treatment.  "Wiere- 
apon  I  once  more  thought  of  attempting  to 
break  my  bonds  ;  but  again,  when  I  felt  the 
smart  of  their  arrows  upon  my  face  and 
hands,  which  were  all  in  blisters,  and  many 
of  the  darts  still  sticking  in  them,  and  ob- 
serving likewise  that  the  number  of  my  ene- 
mies increased,  I  gave  tokens  to  let  them 
know  that  they  might  do  with  me  what  they 
pleased.  Upon  this,  the  hurgo  and  his  train 
withdrew,  with  much  civility  and  cheerful 
countenances.  Soon  after  I  heard  a  general 
shout,  with  frequent  repetitions  of  the  words 
Peplom  selaUf  and  I  felt  great  numbers  of 
people  on  my  left  side  relaxing  the  cords  to 
such  a  degree  that  I  was  able  to  turn  upon 
my  right,  and  to  ease  myself  by  resting  on 
the  other  side,  which  I  did,  to  the  great  as- 
tonishment of  the  people,  who,  conjecturing 
by  my  motion  what  I  was  going  to  do,  im- 
mediately opened  to  the  right  and  left  on' 
that  side,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being 
crushed  by  my  great  bulk  and  weight.  But, 
before  this,  they  had  daubed  my  face  and 
both  my  hands  with  a  sort  of  ointment,  very 
pleasant  to  the  smell,  which,  in  a  few  min- 
utes, removed  all  the  smart  of  their  arrows. 
These  circumstances,  added  to  the  refresh- 
ment I  had  received  by  their  victuals  and 
drink,  which  were  very  nourishing,  disposed 
me  to  sleep.  I  slept  about  eight  hours,  as  I 
was  afterwards  assured  :  and  it  was  no  won- 
der, for  the  physicians,  by  the  emperor's 
order,  had  mingled  a  sleepy  potion  in  the 
hogsheads  of  wine. 

It  seems  that  upon  the  first  moment  I  was 
discovered  sleeping  on  the  ground,  after  my 
landing,  the  emperor  had  early  notice  of  it 
by  an  express,  and  detemiined  in  council 
that  I  should  be  tied  in  the  manner  I  have 
related  (which  was  done  in  the  night  while  I 
slept),  that  plenty  of  meat  and  drink  should 
be  sent  me,  and  a  machine  prepared  to  carry 
me  to  the  capital  city.  This  resolution,  per- 1 
haps,  may  appear  very  bold  and  dangerous,] 
and  I  am  confident  would  not  be  imitated  bvl 
any  prince  in  Europe  on  the  like  occasion. 
However,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  extremely 
prudent,  as  well  as  generous ;  for,  supposing 
these  people  had  endeavored  to  kill  me  with 
their  spears  and  arrows  while  I  was  asleep,  1 
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should  certainly  have  awaked  with  the  first 
sense  of  smart,  which  might  so  fax  have 
ai'oused  my  rage  and  strength  as  to  have  en- 
abled me  to  break  the  strings  wherewith  I 
was  tied ;  after  which,  as  they  w^ere  not  able 
to  make  resistance,  so  they  could  expect  no 
mercy. 

These  people  are  most  excellent  mathema- 
ticians, and  arrived  to  a  great  perfection  in 
mechanics  by  the  countenance  and  encour- 
agement of  die  emperor,  who  is  a  renowned 
patron*  of  learning.     This  prince  has  several 
machines  fixed  on  wheels  for  the  carriage  of 
trees  and  other  great  weights.     He   often 
builds  his  lai^est  men-of-war,  whereof  some 
are  nine  feet  long,  in  the  woods  where  the  > 
timber  grows,  and  has  them  carried  on  these 
engines  three  or  four  hundred  yards  to  the 
sea.     Five  himdred  carpenters  and  engineers 
were  immediately  set  at  work  to  prepare  the 
greatest  engine  they  had.     It  was  a  frame  of 
wood  raised  three  inches  from  the  ground, 
about  seven  feet  long  and  four  wide,  moving 
upon  twenty-two  wheels.    The  shout  I  heard 
was  upon  the  arrival  of  this  engine,  which, 
it  seems,  set  out  in  four  hours  after  my  land- 
ing.   It  was  brought  parallel  to  me,  as  I  lay. 
But  the  principal  difficulty  was  to  raise  and 
place  me  in  this  vehicle.    Eighty  poles,  each 
of  one  foot  high,  were  erected  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  very  strong  cords  of  the  bigness  of 
packthread  were  fastened  by  hooks  to  many 
bandages  which  the  workmen  had  girt  round 
my  neck,  my  hands,  my  body,  and  my  legs. 
Nine  hundred  of  the  strongest  men  were  v 
employed  to  draw  up  these  cords,  by  many 
pidleys  fastened  on  the  poles,  and  Uiua,  in 
less  than  threchouis,  I  was  raised  and  slung 
into  the  engine,  and  there  tied  fast*    All 
this  I  was  told  ;  for,  while  the  operation  was 
performing,  I  lay  in  a  profound  sleep,  by  the 

*  The  caution  of  the  Lilliputian  courtiers  is  prob- 
ably designed  to  ridicule  the  over-acted  soUcitude  i 
by  which  the  ministers  of  Qeoiige  I.  aiTected  to  pro-  \ 
tect  the  king  from  the  plots  of  the  Jacobites.  The 
Tories,  who  hasted  to  greet  the  king  on  his  landing, 
were  either  refused  admittiiu't'or  ha  ^' .  .lismisaed. 
"  Lord  Harcourt,  who  arr.  ^  -^l  with  -i  ]«t  -ut  for  the 
peerage  of  the  Prince  of  'VS'!J'»s,  wo.-*  abruptly  dis- 
missed ;  the  Duke  of  Orm^ud,  u1h>  was  -'astening 
to  Greenwich,  was  forbidden  *o  u-py^t-ar  m  the  royal 
presence;  and  Lord  Oxford,  wh-^  hrA  sbt/wn  mon 
joy  in  proclaiming  the  king  than  his  fi  ictkIs  thou^t 
respectfal  towards  the  latt  pLo..  \.v«k  Ki^-ely  ad- 
mitted in  the  crowd  to  kiss  the  J  ir^  liind."  — 
Lord  J.  RuasdCs  Affairs  of  KuTt^t,  Vol.  I.  p.  S0& 
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force  of  that  soporiferoiis  medicine  infused 
into  my  liquor.  Fifteen  bundled  of  the  em- 
peror^s  hurgest  horses,  each  about  four  inches 
and  a  half  high,  were  employed  to  draw  me 
towards  the  metropolis,  whidi^  as  I  said,  was 
half  a  mile  distant 

About  four  hours  after  we  began  our  jour- 
ney I  awaked  by  a  very  ridiculous  accident ; 
for  the  carriage  being  stopped  awhile  to  ad- 
just  something  that  was  out  of  order,  two  or 
three  of  the  young  natives  had  the  curiosity 
to  see  how  I  looked  when  I  was  asleep  ;  they 
climbed  up  into  the  engine,  and  advanced 
very  softly  to  my  face  ;  one  of  them,  an  offi- 
cer in  the  guards,  put  the  sharp  end  of  his 
half-pike  a  good  way  up  into  my  left  nostril, 
which  tickled  my  nose  like  a  straw,  and 
made  me  sneeze  violently,  whereupon  they 
stole  off  unperceived,  and  it  was  three  weeks 
before  I  knew  the  cause  of  my  waking  so 
suddenly.  We  made  a  long  march  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  day,  and  rested  at  night 
with  five  hundred  guards  on  each  side  of  me, 
half  with  torches,  and  half  with  bows  and 
arrows,  ready  to  shoot  me  if  I  should  offer 
to  stir.  The  next  morning  at  sunrise  we 
continued  our  march,  and  arrived  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  city  gates  about  noon. 
The  emperor  and  all  his  court  came  out  to 
meet  us,  but  his  great  officers  would  by  no 
means  suffer  his  majesty  to  endanger  his  per- 
son by  mounting  on  my  body. 

At  the  place  where  the  carriage  stopped, 
there.stood  an  ancient  temple,  esteemed  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  kingdom  ;  which,  having 
been  polluted  some  years  before  by  an  un- 
natural murder,  was,  according  to  the  zeal  of 
those  people,  looked  upon  as  profane,  and 
'therefore  had  been  applied  to  common  use, 
and  all  the  ornaments  and  furniture  carried 
/  away.  In  this  edifice  it  was  determined  I 
'-  should  lodge.  The  great  gate  fronting  to  the 
north  was  about  four  feet  high,  and  almost 
two  feet  wide,  through  which  I  could  easily 
creep.  On  each  side  of  the  gate  was  a  small 
window,  not  above  six  inches  from  the 
ground  ;  into  that  on  the  left  side  the  king's 
smith  conveyed  fourscore  and  eleven  chains 
like  those  that  hang  to  a  lad/s  wiU;ch  in 
Europe,  and  almost  as  large,  which  were 
locked  to  my  left  leg  with  six-and-thirty  pad- 
locks. Over  against  this  temple,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  great  highway,  at  twenty  feet  dis- 
tance, there  was  a  turret  at  least  Tivj  fvct 


high.  Here  the  emperor  ascended,  with 
many  principal  lords  of  his  court,  to  have  an 
opportimity  of  viewing  me,  as  I  was  told,  for 
I  could  not  see  them.  It  was  reckoned  that 
above  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  came 
out  of  the  town  upon  the  same  eirand ;  and, 
in  spite  of  my  guards,  I  believe  there  could 
not  be  fewer  than  ten  thousand,  at  several 
times,  who  mounted  my  body  by  the  help  of 
ladders.  But  a  proclamation  was  soon  issued 
to  forbid  it  upon  pain  of  death.  When  the 
workmen  found  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
break  loose,  they  cut  all  the  strings  that 
bound  me ;  whereupon  I  rose  up,  with  as 
melancholy  a  disposition  as  ever  I  had  in  my 
life.  But  the  noise  and  astonishment  of  the 
people,  at  seeing  me  rise  and  walk,  are  not  to 
be  expressed.  The  chains  that  held  my  left 
leg  were  about  two  yards  long,  and  gave  me 
not  only  the  liberty  of  walking  backwards 
and  forwards  in  a  semicircle,  but,  being 
fixed  within  four  inches  of  the  gate,  allowed 
me  to  creep  in  and  lie  at  my  full  length  in 
the  temple. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  EKFEBOB  OF  LILLIPUT,  ATTSKDEO  BT 
SEVERAL  OF  THE  NOBILITT,  COMES  TO  SEE 
THE  AUTHOR  IN  HIS  COKFINEXENT. — THE 
emperor's  PERSON  AND  HABIT  DESCRIBED. 
—  LEARNED  MEN  APPOINTED  TO  TEACH  THE 
AUTHOR  THEIR  LANGUAGE.  —  HE  GAINS 
FAVORS  BT  HIS  MILD  DISPOSITION. — HIS 
POCKETS  ARE  SEARCHED,  AND  HIS  SWORD 
AND  PISTOLS  TAKEN  FROM  HIM. 

Quietly  as  I  had  endured  my  tedious  con- 
finement to  one  posture,  it  was  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  found  myself  again  upon  my 
feet.  I  looked  about  me,  and  must  confess 
that  I  never  beheld  a  more  entertaining  pros- 
pect The  country  around  appeared  like  a 
continued  garden,  and  the  enclosed  fields^ 
which  were  generally  forty  feet  square,  re- 
sembled so  many  beds  of  fiowen.  lliese 
fields  were  intermingled  with  woods  of  half 
a  stang  *  and  the  tallest  trees,  as  I  could 
judge,  appeared  to  be  seven  feet  high.  I 
viewed  the  town  on  my  left  hand,  which 
looked  like  the  painted  scene  of  a  city  in  a 
theatre. 

*  A  stang  is  a  pole  or  perch ;  sixteen  feet  and  a 

I  half.  —  Ortff, 
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HaTing  gone  into  my  house  for  a  while,  I 

8oon  caine  out,  having  occasion  for  fresh  air. 

The  emperor  was  already  descended  from 

the    tower,    and    advancing    on    horseback 

towards  me,  which  had  like  to  have  cost 

x4iim  dear ;  for  the  beast,,  though  very  well 

[   trained,  yet  wholly  imused  to  such  a  sight, 

\  which  appeared  as  if  a  mountain  moved  be- 

\  fore  him,  reared  up  on  his  hinder  feet :  but 

that  prince,  who  is  an  excellent  horseman, 

kept  his  seat,  till  his  attendants  ran  in,  and 

held  the  bridle,  while  hja  majesty  had  time 

t4)  dismount.* 

WheD  he  alighted,  he  surveyed  me  round 
with  great  admiration,  but  kept  beyond  the 
length  of  my  chain.  He  ordered  his  cooks 
and  butlers,  who  were  already  prepared, 
to  give  me  victuals  and  drink,  which  they 
puahed  forward  in  a  sort  of  vehicles  upon 
wheels^  till  I  could  reach  them.  I  took 
these  vehicles,  and  soon  emptied  them  all : 
twenty  of  them  were  filled  witli  meat  and 

*  There  can  be  little  room  for  doubting  that,  in 
the  description  of  the  emperor  of  Lillipat,  Srmft 
dimly  shadowed  forth  some  leading  traits  in  the 
chaiacter  of  Geoige  L  The  points  of  direct  resem- 
blance, howQTer,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  Tery  few ; 
it  is  only  by  collecting  all  the  incidents  recorded  of 
the  Lilliputian  emperor,  that  we  find  out  his  gen- 
eral similarity  to  the  first  monarch  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick.  The  following  account  of  George 
L  will  enable  the  reader  to  discover  the  most 
promiikent  points  of  identity  in  the  two  portraits : 
"  George  L  ascended  the  English  throne  in  his 
fifty-fifth  year,  when  men  are  usually  more  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce  in  the  settled  routine  than  ven- 
ture on  novel  and  perhaps  troublesome  experi- 
ments. Moreover,  the  natural  disposition  and 
understanding  of  the  king  were  not  of  a  kind,  at 
any  period  of  his  life,  to  carry  him  out  of  the  estab- 
lished orbit.  He  was  a  person  of  as  simple  tastes 
as  appearance  ;*  in  England  he  was  a  stranger,  his 
home  being  Hanover.  He  naturally  inclined  to  the 
seclusion  of  a  private  station,  being  shy  and  re- 
served in  public,  but  easy  and  facetious  among  his 
intimates.  During  the  fourteen  years  of  his  gov- 
ernment of  the  electorate  he  had  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  a  just  and  circumspect  prince,  who  well 
understood  and  steadily  pursued  his  own  interests, 
and  would  have  been  well  content  to  end  his  days 
in  the  petty  sovereignty  of  his  ancestors,  had  not 
the  ambition  of  others  been  greater  than  his  own. 
Punctual  in  business,  he  was  more  dull  than  indo- 
lent ;  and  the  plain  honesty  of  his  temper,  joined 
with  the  narrow  notions  of  a  low  education,  made 
him  look  upon  his  acceptance  of  the  crown  as  an 
act  of  usurpation,  which  was  slways  uneasy  to  him. 
He  had  no  taste  for  literature  or  the  arts,  and  was 


ten  with  liquor  ;  each  of  the  former  afforded 
me  two  or  three  good  mouthfuls ;  and  I 
emptied  the  liquor  of  ten  vessels,  which  was 
contained  in  etuthen  phials,  into  one  vehicle^ 
drinking  it  off  at  a  draught ;  and  so  I  did 
with  the  rest.  The  empress  and  young 
princes  of  the  blood  of  both  sexes,  attended 
by  many  ladies,  sat  at  some  distance  in  their 
chairs  ;  but  upon  the  accident  that  happened 
to  the  emperor's  horse,  they  alighted,  and 
came  near  his  person,  which  I  am  now  going 
to  describe.  He  is  taller,  by  almost  the 
breadth  of  my  nail,  than  any  of  his  court, 
which  alone  is  enough  to  strike  an  awe  into 
the  beholders.  His  features  are  strong  and 
masculine,  with  an  Austrian  lip^  and  arched 
nose  ;  his  complexion  olive,  his  countenance 
erect,  his  body  and  limbs  well  proportioned, 
all  his  motions  graceful,  and  his  deportment 
majestic.  He  was  then  past  his  prime,  being 
twenty-eight  years  and  three  quarters  old, 
of  which  he  had  reigned  about  seven  in  great 
felicity,  and  generally  victorious.    For  tbe 

very  parsimonious.'*  —  Wadena  British  Sistory, 
p.  884. 

Compare  also  the  following  passage  from  Thack- 
eray's "Four  Georges,"  pp.  12,  23:  "In  his 
father's  lifetime,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Hanover 
forces  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  men,  George  served 
the  Emperor  on  the  Danube  against  the  Turks,  at 
the  siege  of  Vienna,  in  Italy,  and  on  the  Rhine. 
When  he  succeeded  to  the  electorate,  he  handled  its 
affairs  with  great  prudence  and  dexterity.  He  was 
very  much  liked  by  his  people  of  Hanover.  He  did 
not  show  his  feelings  much,  but  he  cried  heartily 
on  leaving  them,  as  they  cried  for  joy  when  he 
came  back.  He  showed  an  uncommon  prudence 
and  coolness  of  behavior  when  he  came  into  his 
kingdom  [of  England],  exhibiting  no  elation,  rea- 
sonably doubtful  whether  he  should  not  be  turned 
out  some  day;  looking  upon  himself  only  as  a 
lodger,  and  making  the  most  of  his  brief  tenure  of 
St.  James's  and  Hampton  Court ;  plundering,  it  is 
true,  somewhat,  and  dividing  among  his  German 
followers,  —  but  what  could  be  expected  of  a  sover- 
eign who  at  home  could  sell  his  subjects  at  so  many 
ducats  per  head,  and  make  no  scruple  in  so  dis- 
posing of  them  ?  I  fancy  a  considerable  shrewd- 
ness, prudence,  and  even  moderation,  in  his  ways. 
The  German  Protestant  was  a  cheaper  and  better 
and  kinder  king  than  the  Catholic  Stuart  in  whose 
chair  he  sat,  and  so  far  loyal  to  England  that  he  let 
England  govern  herself.  ....  The  king  we  had  se- 
lected, the  courtiers  who  came  in  his  train,  the 
English  nobles  who  came  to  welcome  him,  and  on 
many  of  whom  the  shrewd  old  cynic  turned  his 
back,  —  I  protest  it  is  a  wonderful  satirical  pic- 
ture.** 
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better  convenience  of  beholding  him,  I  lay 
on  mj  side,  so  that  my  face  was  parallel  to 
his,  and  he  stood  but  three  yards  off :  how- 
ever, I  have  had  him  since  many  times  in 
my  hand,  and  therefore  cannot  be  deceived 
in  the  description.  £[is  dress  was  very  plain 
^  and  simple,  and  the  fashion  of  it  between  the 
Asiatic  and  the  European ;  but  he  had  on 
his  head  alight  helmet  of  gold,  adorned  with 
jewels,  and  a  plume  on  the  crest.  He  held 
his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand  to  defend  him- 
self, if  I  should  happen  to  break  loose  :  it 
was  almost  three  inches  long ;  the  hilt  and 
scabbard  were  gold,  enriched  with  diamonds. 
His  voice  was  shrill,  but  very  clear  and  ar- 
ticulate ;  and  I  could  distinctly  hear  it  when 
I  stood  up.  The  ladies  and  courtiers  were 
all  most  magnificently  clad  ;  so  that  the  spot 
they  stood  upon  seemed  to  resemble  a  petti- 
coat spread  on  the  ground,  embroidered  with 
figures  of  gold  and  silver.  His  imperial 
majesty  spoke  often  to  me,  and  I  returned 
answers ;  but  neither  of  us  could  understand 
a  syllable.  There  were  several  of  his  priests 
and  lawyers  present  (as  I^^sOPJfictured  by 
theirhabits),  who  were  commanded  to  ad- 
dress^EefiiBetves  to  me  ;  and  I  spoke  to  them 
in  as  many  languages  as  I  had  the  least 
smattering  of,  which  were  High  and  Low 
Dutch,  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
Lingua  Franca ;  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
After  about  two  hours  the  court  retired,  and 
I  was  left  with  a  strong  guard,  to  prevent 
the  impertinence  and  probably  the  malice  of 
the  rabble,  who  were  very  impatient  to 
cfo>)^  abottt-joe  as  near  as  they  durst ;  and 
some  of  them  had  ihe-^-imptidence  to  shoot 
their  arrows  at  me  as  I  sat  on  the  ground  by 
the  door  of  my  house,  whereof  one  very  nai^ 
rowly  missed  my  left  eye.  But  the  colonel 
ordered  six  of  the  ringleaders  to  be  seized, 
and  thought  no  punishment  so  proper  as  to 
deliver  them  bound  into  my  hands ;  which 
some  of  his  soldiers  accordingly  did,  pushing 
them  forwards  with  the  but^nds  of  their 
pikes  into  my  reacL  I  took  them  all  in  my 
light  hand,  put  five  of  them  into  my  coat- 
pocket,  and,  as  to  the  sixth,  I  made  a  counte- 
nance as  if  I  would  eat  him  alive.  The 
poor  man  squalled  terribly,  and  the  colonel 
and  his  officers  were  in  much  pain,  especially 
when  they  saw  me  take  out  my  penknife : 
but  I  soon  put  them  out  of  fear  ;  for,  looking 
mildly,  and  immediately  cutting  the  strings 


he  was  bound  with,  I  set  him  gently  on  the 
ground,  and  away  he  ran.  I  treated  the  rest 
in  the  same  manner,  taking  them  one  by  one 
out  of  my  pocket ;  and  I  observed  both  the 
soldiers  and  people  were  highly  delighted  at 
this  mark  of  my  clemency,  which  was  repre- 
sented very  much  to  my  advantage  at  court* 

Towards  night  I  got  with  some  difficulty 
into  my  house,  where  I  lay  on  the  ground, 
and  continued  to  do  so  about  a  fortnight; 
during  which  time  the  emperor  gave  orders 
to  have  a  bed  prepared  for  me.  Six  hun- 
dred bedst  of  the  common  measure  were 
brought  in  carriages  and  worked  up  in  my 
house ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  beds, 
sewn  together,  made  up  the  breadth  and 
length  ;  and  these  were  four  double  ;  which, 
however,  kept  me  but  very  indifferently  from 
the  hardness  of  the  floor,  that  was  of  smoodi 
stone.  By  the  same  computation  they  pro- 
vided me  with  sheets,  blankets,  and  coverlets, 
tolerable  enough  for  one  who  had  been  so 
long  inured  to  hardships. 

As  the  news  of  my  arrival  spread  through 
the  kingdom,  it  brought  prodigious  numb^ 
of  rich,  idle,  and  curious  people  to  see  me, 
so  that  the  villages  were  almost  emptied; 
and  great  neglect  of  tillage  and  household 
affairs  must  have  ensued,  if  his  imperial 
majesty  had  not  provided,  by  several  procla^ 
mations  and  orders  of  state,  against  this  in- 
conveniency.  He  directed  that  those  who 
had  already  beheld  me  should  return  home, 
and  not  presume  to  come  within  fiifty  yards 
of  my  house  without  license  from  the  court ; 
whereby  the  secretaries  of  state  got  consider- 
able fees. 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  held  frequent 
councils,  to  debate  what  course  should  be 

*  Gulliver's  history,  as  a  courtier  at  Lillipnt,  is 
obviously  designed  to  represent  the  admmistratioa 
of  Harley  and  Bolingbroke  at  the  close  of  Anne*8 
reign.  Whatever  were  the.  other  demerits  of  that 
cabinet,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  showed 
more  tenderness  to  the  party  by  which  they  were 
opposed,  and  greater  clemency  to  political  delin- 
quents,  than  their  successors.  This  forbeanoice, 
especially  in  the  case  of  libellers,  is  very  ingea- 
iously  intimated  by  GuUiver*s  granting  pardon  to 
the  .malicious  archers.  Swift  used  frequently  to 
remark  that  Anne  was  the  only  sovereign  during 
whQse  entire  reign  no  one  suffered  the  penalties  of 
high  treason. 

t  Gulliver  has  observed  great  exactness  in  the 
just  proportion  and  appearance  of  the  objects  thus 
leasened.  —  Orrerjf. 
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taken  with  me  ;  and  I  was  afterwarcLs  assured 
by  a  particular  Mend,  a  person  of  great  quality, 
who  was  as  much  in  the  secret  as  any ,  that  the 
court  was  under  many  difficulties  concerning 
me.  They  apprehended  my  breaking  loose ; 
that  my  diet  would  be  very  expensive,  and 
might  cause  a  famine.*  Sometimes  they  deter- 
mined to  starve  me,  or  at  least  to  shoot  me  in 
the  face  and  hands  withpoisoned  arrovrs,  which 
would  soon  despatch  me  ;  but  again  they  con- 
sidered that  the  stench  of  so  large  a  carcass 
might  produce  a  plague  in  the  metropolis, 
and  nrobably  spread  through  the  whole  king- 
u  .  .  In  the  midst  of  these  consultations, 
several  o^ncers  of  the  army  went  to  the  door 
■f  *\  ii  ^'reat  council-chamber,  and  two  of 
1'.'  'I  ^i'  .i.g  admitted,  gave  an  account  of  my 
' « '  •  '  r  to  the  six  criminals  above  men- 
t '  .  :'  ,  'vhich  made  so  favorable  an  impres- 
'^  \  I  ihe  breast  of  his  majesty  and 
viii<  ie  b«:)ard,  in  my  behalf,  that  an  jm 
'  ('  nir  i'^'tion  was  issued  out,  obligu^^^^rne 
viljaf^'r-t,  nine  hundred  yards  round  the  city, 
i<  d(  1 1  vtr  in  every  morning  six  beeves,  forty 
i\i* '  p,  and  other  victuals  for  my  sustenance ; 
t.^iiL'i  with  a  proportionable  quantity  of 
bn  yl  ]ind  wine  and  other  liquors ;  for  the 
la-  i^ivment  of  which  his  majesty  gave  as- 
■ii^  .lucnts  upon  his  treasury:  for  this  prince 
}v  *  ^  chiefly  upon  his  own  demesnes ;  sel- 
'k>tiu  except  upon  great  occasions,  raising  any 
t  ul-idii-s  upon  his  subjects,  who  are  bound  to 
ittt-nd  ^lim  in  lus  wars  at  their  own  expense 
Ai.  «^t.ibHshment  was  also  made  of  six  hun- 
drt-d  peisons  to  be  my  domestics,  who  had 
biaid  wages  allowed  for  their  maintenance, 
and  t  mts  bmlt  for  them  very  conveniently 
on  eiu  h  side  of  my  door.  It  was  likewise 
oriered  that  three  hundred  tailors  should 
makt  me  a  suit  of  clothes,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  '  nuntry;  that  six  of  his  majesty's  great- 
est scholars  should  be  employed  to  instruct 
me  i*  their  language ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
enipt-ror's  horses,  and  those  of  the  nobility 
auri  troops  of  guards,  should  be  frequently 
eztTcised  in  my  sight,  to  accustom  them- 
a^l  vf .«.  to  me.  All  these  orders  were  duly  put 
in  fxecution ;  and  in  about  three  weeks  I 
made  a  great  progress  in  learning  their  lan- 
g^ii^e:  during  which  time  the  emperor  fre- 


^ 


*  The  parsiinony  of  Gkoige  I.  baa  been  already 
9-ktk«4 ;  "  avarice  was  bo  predominant  in  him  that 
he  would  raise  no  troops  to  secnre  the  sncoesdon." 

^^atUs  3riU$h  Hutory^  p.  384. 


quently  honored  me  with  his  visits,  and  was 
pleased  to  assist  my  masters  in  teaching  me. 
We  b^;an  already  to  converse  together  in 
some  sort ;  and  the  first  words  I  learnt 
were  to  express  my  desire  "  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  give  me  my  liberty '' ;  which  I 
every  day  repeated  on  my  kneea  His  answer, 
as  I  could  apprehend  it,  was,  *'  that  this  must 
be  a  work  of  time,  not  to  be  thought  on 
without  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  that 
first  I  must  Iwmoa  Jeelmtn  pesso  de$m4/t  Ion 
eTnposo** ;  that  is,  swear  a  peace  with  hiwi 
and  his  kingdom  :  however,  that  I  should  be 
used  with  all  kindness  ;  and  he  advised  me 
**  to  acquire,  by  my  patience  and  discreet  be- 
havior, the  good  opinion  of  himself  and  his 
subjects.^  He  desired  '*!  would  not  take  it 
e  gave  orders  to  certain  proper  of- 
to  search  me ;  for  probably  I  might 
about  me  several  weapons,  which  must 
needs  be  dangerous  things  if  they  answered 
the  bulk  of  so  prodigious  a  person."  I  said, 
^^  His  majesty  diould  be  satisfied  ;  for  I  was 
leady  to  8<rip  mj^dt,  and  t.^  V  mj 
pockets  before  hiuL"  This  I  delivered  part 
in  words  and  part  in  signs.  He  replied 
^*  that,  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  I  must 
be  searched  by  two  of  his  officers  ;  that  he 
knew  this  could  not  be  done  without 
my  consent  and  assistance ;  and  he  had  so 
good  an  opinion  of  my  generosity  and  justice, 
as  to  trust  their  persons  in  my  hands  ;  that 
whatever  they  took  from  me  should  be  re- 
turned when  I  left  the  country,  or  paid  for  at 
the  rate  which  I  would  set  upon  them.''  I  took 
up  the  two  officers  in  my  hands,  put  them 
first  into  my  coat-pockets,  and  then  into 
every  other  pocket  about  me,  except  my  two 
fobs  and  another  secret  pocket,  which  I  had 
no  mind  should  be  searched,  wherein  I  had 
some  little  necessaries  that  were  of  no  con- 
sequence to  any  but  mysell  In  one  of 
my  fobs  there  was  a  silver  watch,  and  in  the 
other  a  small  quantity  of  gold  in  a  purse. 
These  gentlemen,  having  pen,  ink,  and  paper 
about  them,  made  an  exact  inventory  of 
everything  they  saw ;  and  when  they  had 
done,  desired  I  would  set  them  down,  that 
they  might  deliver  it  to  the  emperor.  This 
inventory  I  afterwards  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, and  is  word  for  word  as  follows  :  ♦ — 

*  This  inventory  is  designed  to  ridicole  the  re- 
ports of  the  several  committees  of  secrecy  appointed 
by  Walpole  to  investigate  the  presumed  deidgns  of 
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'*  Imjmrnis,  In  the  right  coat>pocket  of  the 
great  Man-mountain  (for  so  I  interpret  the 
words  qudnbus  flestrin),  after  the  strictest 
search,  we  found  only  one  great  piece  of 
coarse  cloth,  large  enough  to  be  a  foot-doth 
for  your  majesty's  chief  room  of  state.'  In 
the  left  pocket  we  saw  a  huge  silver  chest, 
with  a  cover  of  the  same  metal,  which, 
we,  the  searchers,  were  not  able  to  lift.  We 
desired  it  should  be  opened,  and  one  of  us 
stepping  into  it,  found  himself  up  to  the  mid- 
leg  in  a  sort  of  dust,  some  part  whereof  fly- 
ing up  to  our  faces,  set  us  both  a-sneezing  for 
several  times  together.  In  his  right  waist- 
coat-pocket we  found  a  prodigious  bundle  of 
white,  thin  substances,  folded  one  over  an- 
other, about  the  bigness  of  three  men,  tied 
^dth  a  strong  cable,  and  marked  with  black 
figures ;  which  we  humbly  conceive  to  be 
writings,  every  letter  almost  half  as  laige  as 
the  palm  of  our  hands.  In  the  left  there  was 
a  sort  of  engine,  from  the  back  of  which 
were  extended  twenty  long  poles,  resembling 
the  palisadoes  before  your  majesty's  court ; 
wherewith  we  conjecture  the  man-mountain 
combs  his  head,  for  we  did  not  always  trouble 
him  with  questions,  because  we  found  it  a 
great  difficulty  to  make  him  understand  us. 
In  the  large  pocket  on  the  right  side  of  his 
middle  cover  (so  I  translate  the  word  rdnfu- 
lOy  by  which  they  meant  my  breeches),  we  saw 
a  hollow  pillar  of  iron,  about  the  length  oflT 
man,  fastened  to  a  strong  piece  of  timber, 
larger  than  the  pillar ;  and  upon  one  side  of 
the  pillar  were  huge  pieces  of  iron  sticking^ 
out,  cut  into  strange  figures,  which  we  kndV 
not  what  to  make  of.  In  the  left  pocket 
another  engine  of  the  same  kind.  In  the 
smaller  pocket,  on  the  right  side,  were  several 
round  flat  pieces  of  white  and  red  metal 
of  different  bulk  ;  some  of  the  white,  which 
seemed  to  be  silver,  were  so  large  and  heavy 
that  my  comrade  and  I  could  hardly  lift 
them.  In  the  left  pocket  were  two  black 
pillars  irregularly  shaped  ;  we  could  not 
without  difficulty  readi  the  top  of  them, 
as  we  stood  at  the  bottom  of  his  pocket 
One  of  them  was  covered,  and  seemed  all  of 

the  Jacobites,  and  especially  the  secret  negotiations 
said  to  be  connected  with  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
It  was  said  of  these  reports  that  the  committees 
"found  nothing  suspicious  but  what  they  could 
not  understand  " ;  to  which  it  was  added  that  "  as 
they  understood  nothing,  they  suspected  every- 
thing." 


a  piece ;  but  up  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
other  there  appeared  a  white,  round  sub- 
stance, about  twice  the  bigness  of  our  heads. 
Within  each  of  these  was  enclosed  a  pro- 
digious plate  of  steel ;  which,  by  our  orders, 
we  obliged  him  to  show  us,  because  we  ap- 
prehended they  might  be  dangerous  engines. 
He  took  them  out  of  their  cases,  and  told  us 
that  in  his  own  countiy  his  practice  was  to 
shave  his  beard  with  one  of  these,  and  cut  his 
meat  with  the  other.  There  were  two  pock- 
ets which  we  could  not  enter ;  these  he  called 
his  fobs ;  they  were  two  large  slita  cut  into 
the  top  of  his  middle  cover,  but  squeezed 
close  by  the  pressure  of  Ms  belly.  Out  of 
the  right  fob  hung  a  great  silver  chaii,  with 
a  wonderful  kind  of  engine  at  the  Bottom. 
We  directed  him  to  draw  out  whatever  was  at 
the  end  of  that  chain,  which  appeared  to  be 
a  globe,  half  silver  and  half  of  some  trans- 
parent metal ;  for,  on  the  transparent  j^^^oa 
saw  certain  strange  figures  circularly  ^%^r^ 
and  thought  that  we  could  touch  them,  tiU  we 
found  our  fingers  stopped  by  that  lucid  sub- 
stance. He  put  this  engine  to  our  ears, 
which  made  an  incessant  noise,  like  that  of  a 
water-mill ;  and  we  conjecture  it  is  either 
some  unknown  animal,  or  the  god  that  he 
worships  ;  but  we  are  more  inclined  to  tht? 
latter  opinion,  because  he  assured  us  (if  we 
understood  him  right,  for  he  expressed  him- 
self very  imperfisctly)  that  he  seldom  did  any- 
thing without  consulting  it  He  called  it  his 
oracle,  and  said  it  pointed  out  the  tune  for 
every  action  of  his  life.  From  the  left  fob  he 
took  out  a  net  almost  large  enough  for  a  fish- 
erman, but  contrived  to  open  and  diut  like  a 
purse,  and  which  served  him  for  the  same 
use ;  we  found  therein  several  massy  pieces 
of  yellow  metal,  which,  if  they  be  reed  gold, 
must  be  of  immense  value.  ""^  •^- 

"  Having  thus,  in  obedience  to  your  majes- 
ty's commands,  diligently  searched  all  his 
pockets,  we  observed  a  girdle  about  his  waist, 
made  of  the  hide  of  some  prodigious  ani- 
mal, from  which,  on  the  left  side,  hung  a 
sword  of  the  length  of  five  men,  and  on  the 
right  a  bag  or  pouch,  divided  into  two  ceUs, 
each  cell  capable  of  holding  three  of  your 
majesty's  subjects.  In  one  of  these  ceUs 
were  several  globes,  or  balls,  of  a  most  pon- 
derous metal,  about  the  bigness  of  our  head% 
and  required  a  strong  hand  to  lift  them ;  the 
other  cell  contained  a  heap  iA  certain  Uack 
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graina,  bat  of  nd  great  bulk  or  weight,  for 
we  could  hold  above  fifty  of  them  in  the 
palms  of  our  hands. 

'^  This  is  an  exact  inventory  of  what  we 
foond  about  the  body  of  the  man-momitain, 
who  used  ns  with  great  civility,  and  due 
respect  to  your  majesty's  commission.  Signed 
and  sealed  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  eighty- 
ninth  moon  of  your  majesty's  auspicious 
reign : 

When  this  inventory  was  read  over  to  the 
emperor,  he  directed  me,  although  in  very 
gentle  terms,  to  deliver  up  the  several  par- 
ticulars.* He  first  called  for  my  scimitar, 
which  I  took  out,  scabbard  and  alL  In  the 
mean  time  he  ordered  three  thousand  of  his 
choicest  troops  (who  then  attended  him)  to 
surround  me  at  a  distance,  with  their  bows 
and  arrows  just  ready  to  diechaige ;  but  I 
did  not  observe  it,  for  mine  eyes  were  wholly 
^  fixed  upon  his  majesty,  t    He  then  desired 

*  The  searches  made  by  the  Whigs  in  the  houses 
of  penoDs  suspected  of  Jacobitlsm  and  Popery 
are  acarcely  caricatured  in  this  whimsical  account 
of  the  examination  of  Gulliver's  pockets.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  given  a  similar  description  in  his 
Peveril  ot  the  Peak,  where  the  emissaries  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  puzzled  by  the  ordinary  habits 
of  life  in  the  higher  ranks,  were  disposed  to  find 
treason  in  a  laced  waiscoat  and  Popery  in  a  hooped 
petticoat  Writing  in  Ireland,  Swift  was  likely  to 
find  an  ample  supply  of  searchers  and  alarmists, 
for  the  Cromwellian  settlers,  deriving  their  title  to 
their  estates  from  no  better  source  than  the  Euglish 
suspicion  and  hatred  of  Popery,  were  anxious  to 
keep  alive  such  feeliogs ;  and  catalogues  of  sus- 
picious articles,  even  more  ludicrous  than  those  in 
the  text,  may  be  found  in  the  records  of  DubUn 
Castle. 

One  of  the  objects  of  suspicion  in  those  days, 
wearied  out  by  constant  requisitions  to  surrender 
his  flie-arms,  iaoA.  by  the  repeated  annoyances  which 
he  had  experienced,  sent  his  poker,  tongs,  and  shovel 
to  the  arsenal,  and  took  a  regular  receipt  for  them 
from  the  officer  in  command. 

t  There  is  exquisite  humor  in  these  formal  prep- 
arations for  security,  which  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  persons  they  were  intended  to  intimidate.  The 
satire  is  directed  against  the  precautions  taken  by 
the  Whig  ministers  on  receiving  information  of  real 
or  pretended  plots  of  the  Jacobites,  particularly  in 
May,  1722,  when  "  orders  were  Issued  to  all  mili- 
tary offioen  to  repair  to  their  respective  commands. 
Ocaerai  Macartney  was  despatched  to  Ireland,  to 
briqg  over  some  troops  into  the  west  of  En^^d. 


me  to  draw  my  scimitar,  which,  although  it 
had  got  some  rust  by  the  sea-water,  was,  in 
most  parts,  exceeding  bright  I  did  so, 
and  immediately  all  the  troops  gave  a  shout 
between  terror  and  surprise  ;  for  the  sun 
shone  clear,  and  the  reflection  dazzled  their 
eyes,  as  I  waved  the  scimitar  to  and  fro  in 
my  hand.  His  majesty,  who  is  a  most  mag- 
nanimous prince,  was  less  daunted  than  I 
could  expect :  he  ordered  me  to  return  it 
into  the  scabbard,  and  cast  it  on  the  ground, 
as  gently  as  I  could,  about  six  feet  from  the 
end  of  my  chain.  The  next  thing  he  de- 
manded was  one  of  the  hollow  iron  pillars  ; 
by  which  he  meant  my  pocket  pbtols.  I 
drew  it  out,  and,  at  his  desire,  as  well  as 
I  could,  expressed  to  him  the  use  of  it ;  and, 
charging  it  only  with  powder,  which,  by  the 
closeness  of  my  pouch,  happened  to  escape  wet- 
ting in  the  sea(an  inconvenience  against  which 
all  prudent  mariners  take  special  care  to  pro- 
vide), I  first  cautioned  the  emperor  not  to 
be  afraid,  and  then  I  let  it  off  in  the  air. 
The  astonishment  here  was  much  greater 
than  at  sight  of  the  scimitar.  Hundreds  fell 
down  as  if  they  had  been  struck  dead  ;  and 
even  the  emperor,  although  he  stood  his 
ground,  could  not  recover  himself  for  some 
time. 

I  delivered  up  both  my  pistob  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  had  done  my  scimitar,  and  then 
my  pouch  of  powder  and  bullets,  begging 
him  tiiat  the  former  might  be  kept  from  fire, 
for  it  would  kindle  with  the  smallest  spark, 
and  blow  up  his  imperial  palace  into  the  air. 
I  likewise  delivered  up  my  watch,  which  the 
emperor  was  very  curious  to  see,  and  com- 
manded two  of  his  tallest  yeomen  of  the 
guards  to  bear  it  on  a  pole  upon  their  shoul- 
ders, as  draymen  in  England  do  a  barrel  of 
ale.  He  was  amazed  at  the  continual  noise 
it  made,  and  the  motion  of  the  minute-hand, 
which  he  could  easily  discem,  for  their  sight 
is  much  more  acute  than  ours  :  he  asked  the 
opinions  of  lus  learned  men  about  it,  which 
were  various  and  remote,  as  the  reader  may 
imagine   without   my  repeating,  although. 

Messengers  were  sent  to  Scotland  to  secure  some 
suspected  persons ;  and  the  States  of  Holland  were 
directed  to  keep  in  readiness  the  guaranty  troops, 
to  be  sent  to  Sugland  in  case  of  need."  —  IVocfe, 
369.  At  the  same  time  a  proclamation  was  issued 
commanding  all  Papists  to  depart  from  London 
and  Westminster,  and  for  confining  Papists  to  their 
habitations. 
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indeed,  I  could  not  veiy  peifecdy  understand 
them.  I  then  gave  up  my  silver  and  copper 
money,  my  purse,  with  nine  large  pieces  of 
gold  and  some  smaller  ones,  my  knife  and 
razor,  my  comb  and  silver  snuff-box,  my 
handkerchief  and  journal-book.  My  scimi- 
tar, pistols,  and  pouch  were  conveyed  in 
carriages  to  his  majesty's  stores  ;  but  the  rest 
of  my  goods  were  returned  me. 

I  had,  as  I  before  observed,  one  private 
pocket,  which  escaped  tbeir  search,  wherein 
there  was  a  pair  of  spectacles  (whidi  I  some- 
times«use  for  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes),  a 
pocket  perspective,  and  some  other  little 
conveniences,  which,  being  of  no  consequence 
to  the  emperor,  I  did  not  think  myself  bound 
in  honor  to  discover,  and  I  apprehended  they 
might  be  lost  or  spoiled  if  I  ventured  them 
out  of  my  possession. 


* 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  AUTHOR  DIVERTS  THE  EMPEROR,  AND 
•  HIS  NOBILITY  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  IN  A  VERT 
UNCOMMON  MANNER.  —  THE  DIVERSIONS  OF 
THE  COURT  OF  LILLIFUT  DESCRIBED.  —  THE 
AUTHOR  HAS  HIS  LIBERTY  GRANTED  9IM 
UPON  CERTAIN  CONDITIONS. 

My  gentleness  and  good  behavior  had 
gained  so  far  on  the  emperor  and  his  court, 
and  indeed  upon  the  army  and  people  in 
general,  that  I  began  to  conceive  hopes  of 
getting  my  liberty  in  a  shoit  time.  I  took 
all  possible  methods  to  cultivate  this  favora- 
ble disposition.  The  natives  came  by  degrees 
to  be  less  apprehensive  of  any  danger  from 
me.  I  would  sometimes  lie  down  and  let 
five  or  six  of  them  dance  on  my  hand  ;  and 
.  at  last  the  boys  and  girls  would  venture  to 
come  and  play  at  hide-and-seek  in  my  hair. 
I  had  now  made  a  good  progress  in  under- 
standing and  speaking  the  language.  The 
emperor  had  a  mind  one  day  to  entertain  me 
with  several  of  the  country  shows,  wherein 
they  exceeded  all  nations  I  have  known, 
both  for  dexterity  and  magnificence.  I  was 
diverted  with  none  so  much  as  that  of  the 
rope-dancers,  performed  upon  a  slender  white 
thread,  extended  about  two  feet  and  twelve 
inches  from  the  ground.  Upon  which  I 
shall  desire  liberty,  with  the  reader's  pa- 
tience, to  enlarge  a  little. 


This  diversion  is  only  practitfi  by  Aose 
persons  who  are  candidi^  for  g4Mt  csfloj- 
ments  and  high  favor  at  oourlh  Thi^arf 
trained  in  this  art  from  their  yotlh,  oai  are 
not  always  of  noble  birth  or  liHinl  adaca- 
tion.  When  a  great  ojffioe  is  i  iiiit,  otber 
by  death  or  disgrace  (which  ofteft  ImppeuX 
five  or  six  of  those  candidates  fditlatt  tiia 
emperor  to  entertain  his  majes^  cod  the  ^ 
court  with  a  dance  on  the  rope ;  and  w1m»-  ) 
ever  jumps  the  highest  without  falling  sue-  ; 
ceeds  in  the  office.  Very  often  the  chief 
ministers  themselves  are  commanded  to  show 
their  skill,  and  to  convince  the  emperor  that 
they  have  not  lost  their  faculty.  Flimmp, 
the  treasurer,  is  allowed  to  cut  a  caper  on 
the  straight  rope,  at  least  an  inch  hi^er 
than  any  other  lord  in  the  whole  empire.  I 
have  seen  him  do  the  summerset*  sevenl 
times  together  upon  a  trencher  fixed  on  a 
rope  which  is  no  thicker  than  a  common 
packthread  in  £ngland.t    My  friend  Bel- 

*  Sufnmenet  or  summenauU,  a  gambol  oi  a  tum- 
bler in  which  he  springs  up,  turns  heels  over  heed 
in  the  air,  and  comes  dowff  upon  his  feet.  — Orig,      ^ 

t  Flinmap  is  intended  for  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
from  whom  Swift  at  first  had  some  expectations  of 
promotion ;  when  these  were  disappointed  the  Dean 
became  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  minister,  and  bit 
hatred  was  aggravated  by  the  zeal  with  which  Wal- 
pole  persecuted  Swift's  great  faroriteSy  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  and  Dr.  Atterbory,  bishop  of  JEUichester. 
In  an  epistle  to  the  poet  Gay  the  Dean  gives  the 
following  bitter  description  of  Walpole:  — 

"  And  flnt  to  make  my  obeerraftion  li^t^ 
I  place  a  statesman  tail  before  my  sigbt^ 
A  bloated  minister  In  all  his  geer. 
With  shameless  visage  and  perfidioos  leer ; 
Two  rows  of  teeth  arm  each  devouring  Jaw, 
And  ostrich-like  his  all-digesting  maw. 
My  fancy  drags  this  monster  to  my  riew. 
To  show  the  world  his  chief  revone  in  yoa. 
Of  load  unmeaning  sounds  a  rapid  flood 
Rolls  th>m  his  mouth  in  plenteous  streams  of  nod : 
With  these  the  coort  and  senate-house  he  pliei»    f  ' , 
Made  up  of  noise  and  impudoice  and  lieaJ*  ^"{jft^ 

And  again,  alluding  to  Wa]pole*8oontinuaD0e  in    | 
office  under  George  II.,  and  Sir  Spenoer  Compton*! 
refusal  to  form  an  administration :  — 

"  I  knew  a  braxen  minister  of  state. 
Who  bore  for  twice  ten  yean  the  public  hate ; 
In  every  mouth  the  question  moat  in  vogue 
Waa,  "  When  wlU  they  turn  out  this  odious  logmr' 
A  Juncture  happened,  in  his  bluest  pride : 
While  he  went  robbing  on,  old  master  died. 
We  thought  there  now  remained  no  room  to  dooh^ 
His  woric  is  done,  the  minister  must  out. 
The  court  invited  more  than  one  or  two : 
Will  you.  Sir  Spencer?  or  will  you f  oryonf 
But  not  a  soul  his  office  durst  accept; 
The  subtle  knave  had  all  the  j^nnder  swept ; 
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dresal,  principal  secTetary  for  private  affairs, 
is  in  my  opinion,  if  I  am  not  partial,  the 
second  after  the  treasurer  ;  *  the  rest  of  the 
great  officers  are  much  upon  a  par. 

These  diversions  are  often  attended  with 
£ital  accidents,  w^tereof  great  numbers  are  on 
record.  I  myself  have  seen  two  or  three 
candidates  break  a  limb.  But  the  danger  is 
much  greater  when  the  ministers  themselves 
are  commanded  to  show  their  dexterity  !  for, 
by  contending  to  excel  themselves  and  their 
fellows,  they  strain  so  far  that  there  is  hardly 
one  of  them  who  has  not  received  a  fall,  and 
some  of  them  two  or  three.  I  was  assured 
that,  a  year  or  two  before  my  arrival,  Flim- 
nap  would  infallibly  have  broke  his  neck  if 
one  of  Ale  king's  cushions  that  accidentally 
lay  on  the  groimd  had  not  weakened  the 
force  of  his  falLt 

There  is  likewise  another  diversion,  which 
is  only  shown  before  the  emperor  and  em- 
press and  the  first  minister,  upon  particular 
occasions.  The  emperor  lays  on  the  table 
three  fine  silken  threads  of  six  inches  long  ; 
one  is  blue,  the  other  red,  and  the  third 
green.  These  threads  are  proposed  as  prizes 
for  those  persons  whom  the  emperor  has  a 
mind  to  distinguish  by  a  peculiar  mark  of 
his  favor.  The  ceremony  is  performed  in 
his  majesty's  great  chamber  of  state,  where 
the  candidates  are  to  undergo  a  trial  of  dex- 
terity very  different  from  the  former,  and 
snch  as  I  have  not  observed  the  least  resem- 
blance of  in  any  country  of  the  New  or  Old 

And  «ach  was  then  the  temper  of  the  timee ; 

He  owed  his  preservation  to  his  crimes. 

The  candidates  observed  his  dirty  paws. 

Nor  found  it  dUQetilt  to  guess  the  cause : 

But  when  they  smelt  such  fouJ  corruptions  round  him. 

Away  they  fled,  and  left  him  as  they  Iwxnd  him." 

*  Mr.  Secretary  Stanhope  was  mont  probably  in- 
tended by  Reldresal ;  he  rapplante<l  Walpole  in 
1717,  and  adopted  a  more  temperato  and  concilia- 

»     tory  conree  towards  the  Tories  and  Jacobites,  with 
whom  Swift  was  connected. 

•f*  Walpole  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office  of 
state  through  the  intrigues  of  Lord  Sunderland  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanhope,  w^o,  following  the  king  to 
Hanover,  sought  and  found  a  favorable  opportunity 

\  of  supplanting  Walpoli.^  and  Townahend  in  the 
*  royal  favor.  After  an  exclusion  of  four  years, 
which  seemed,  politically,  ''to  h/ive  broken  his 
neck,"  he  was  restored  by  his  interest  with  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal,  the  favorite  mistress  of  George 
I. ;  and  this  was  "  the  king's  cushion  that  lay 
acddentaUy  on  the  ground,  and  weakened  the  force 
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World.  The  emperor  holds  a  stick  in  his 
hand%  both  ends  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
while  the  candidates,  advancing  one  by  one, 
sometimes  leap  over  the  stick,  sometimes 
creep  under  it,  backward  and  forward,  sev- 
eral times,  according  as  the  stick  is  advanced 
or  depressed.  Sometimes  the  emperor  holds 
one  end  of  the  stick  and  the  first  minister 
the  other ;  sometimes  the  minister  has  it 
entirely  to  himself.  Whoever  performs  his 
part  with  the  most  agility,  and  holds  out  the 
longest  in  leaping  and  creeping,  is  rewarded 
with  the  blue-colored  silk  ;  the  red  is  given 
to  the  next,  and  the  green  to  the  thirdi  which 
they  all  wear  girt  twice  around  about  the 
middle  ;  and  you  see  few  great  persons  about 
this  court  who  are  not  adorned  with  one  of 
these  girdles.* 

The  horses  of  the  army  and  those  of  the 
royal  stables,  having  been  daily  led  before  . 
me,  were  no  longer  shy,  but  would  come  up 
'to  my  very  feet  without  starting.  The  riders 
would  leap  them  over  my  hand,  as  I  held  it  ' 
on  the  ground ;  and  one  of  the  emperor's 
huntsmen,  upon  a  large  courser,  took  my 
foot,  shoe  and  all,  which  was  indeed  a 
prodigious  leap.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
divert  the  emperor  one  day  after  a  very 
extraordinarv  manner.  J  desired  he  would 
order  several  sticks  of  two  feet  high,  and  the 
thickness  of  an  ordinary  cane,  to  be  brought 
me  ;  whereupon  his  majesty  commanded  the 
master  of  his  woods  to  give  directions  accord- . 
ingly ;  and  the  next  morning  six  woodmen 
arrived,  with  as  many  carriages,  drawn  by 
eight  horses  to  each.  I  took  nine  of  these 
sticks,  and  fixing  them  firmly  in  the  ground 
in  a  quadrangular  figure,  two  feet  and  a  half 
square,  I  took  four  other  sticks  and  tied  them 
parallel  at  each  comer,  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground  ;  then  I  fastened  my  handkerchief 
to  the  nine  sticks  that  stood  erect,  and 
extended  it  on  all  sides,  till  it  was  tight  as 
the  top  of  a  drum ;  and  the  four,  parallel 
sticks,  rising  about  five  inches  higher  than 

♦  The  revival  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  in  1726,  as  a  cheap  means  of  grati- 
fying his  political  adherents,  was  fair  game  to  a 
satirist  like  Swift.  Walpole  was  distinguished,  not 
only  by  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  but  by  that  of  the 
Garter,  which  was  conferred  on  him  in  1726. — 
Coxe*8  Life  of  Walpole. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  blue  is 
the  cognizance  of  the  Ga^r,  red  of  the  Bath,  and 
green  of  the  Thistle. 
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the  handkerchief,  served  as  ledges  on  each 
side.  When  I  had  finished  my  work,  I 
desired  the  emperor  to  let  a  troop  of  the 
best  horse,  twenty-four  in  number,  come  and 
exercise  upon  tHs  plain.  His  majesty  ap- 
proved of  the  proposal,  and  I  took  them  up, 
one  by  one,  in  my  hands,  ready  mounted  and 
armed,  with  the  proper  officers  to  exercise 
them.  As  soon  as  they  got  into  order,  they 
divided  into  two  parties,  performed  mock 
skirmishes,  dischai^ed  blunt  arrows,  drew 
their  swords,  fled  and  pursued,  attacked  and 
retired,  and,  in  short,  discovered  the  best 
military  discipline  I  ever  beheld.  The  par- 
allel sticks  secured  them  and  their  horses 
from  ffidling  over  the  stage  ;  and  the  emperor 
was  so  much  delighted,  that  he  ordered  this 
entertainment  to  be  repeated  several  days, 
and  once  was  pleased  to  be  lifted  up,  and 
give  the  word  of  command,  and  with  great 
difficulty  persuaded  even  the  empress  her- 
self to  let  me  hold  her  in  her  close  chair 
within  two  yardB  of  the  stage,  when  she  was 
able  to  take  a  full  view  of  the  whole  per- 
formance. It  was  my  good  fortune  that  no 
ill  accident  happened  in  these  entertainments ; 
only  once  a  fiery  horse,  that  belonged  to  one 
of  the  captains,  pawing  with  his  hoof,  struck 
a  hole  in  my  handkerchief,  and  his  foot 
slipping,  he  overthrew  his  rider  and  himself ; 
but  I  immediately  relieved  them  both,  and, 
covering  the  hole  with  one  hand,  I  set  down 
the  troop  with  the  other,  in  the  same  manner 
as  I  took  them  up.  The  horse  that  fell  was 
strained  in  the  left  shoulder,  but  the  rider 
got  no  hurt ;  and  I  repaired  my  handkerchief 
as  well  as  I  could ;  however,  I  would  not 
trust  to  the  strength  of  it  any  more  in  such 
dangerous  enterprises. 

About  two  or  three  days  before  I  was  set 
at  liberty,  as  I  was  entertaining  the  court 
with  this  kind  of  feats,  there  arrived  an 
express  to  inform  his  majesty  that  some  of 
his  subjects,  riding  near  the  place  where  I 
was  first  taken  up,  had  seen  a  great  black 
substance  lying  on  the  ground,  very  oddly 
shaped,  extending  its*  edges  round  as  wide  as 
his  majesty's  bedchamber,  and  rising  up  in 
the  middle  as  high  as  a  man  ;  that  it  was  no 
living  creature,  as  they  at  first  apprehended, 
for  it  lay  on  the  grass  without  motion,  and 
some  of  them  had  walked  round  it  several 
times  ;  that,  by  mounting  upon  each  other's 
shoulders,  they  had  got  to  the  top,  which  was 


flat  and  even,  and,  stamping  upon  it,  they  foimd 
that  it  was  hollow  within ;  that  they  humbly 
conceived  it  might  be  something  belonging 
to  the  man-mountain ;  and  if  his  majesty 
pleased,  they  would  undertake  to  bring  it 
with  only  five  horses.  I'  presently  knew 
what  they  meant,  and  was  glad  at  heart  to 
receive  this  intelligence.  It  seems,  upon  my 
first  reaching  the  shore  after  our  shipwreck, 
I  was  in  such  confusion  that,  before  I  came 
to  the  place  where  I  went  to  sleep,  my  hat, 
which  I  had  fastened  with  a  string  to  iuy 
head  while  I  was  rowing,  and  had  stack  on 
all  the  time  I  was  swimming,  fell  oft  aft^  I 
came  to  land ;  the  string,  as  I  conjecture, 
breaking  by  some  accident,  which  i  never 
observed,  but  thought  my  hat  had  been  lost 
at  sea.  I  entreated  his  imperial  majesty  to 
give  orders  it  might  be  brought  to  me  as 
soon  as  possible,  describing  to  hin^  the  use 
and  the  nature  of  it ;  and  the  next  day  the 
wagoners  arrived  with  it,  but  not  in  a  very 
good  condition ;  they  had  bored  two  holes 
in  the  brim,  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the 
edge,  and  fastened  two  hooks  in  the  holes ; 
these  hooks  were  tied  by  a  long  cord  to  the 
harness,  and  thus  my  hat  was  dragged  along 
for  above  half  an  English  mile ;  but  the 
giOTmd  in  that  country  being  extremely 
smooth  and  level,  it  received  leas  damage 
than  I  expected. 

Two  days  after  this  adventure,  the  em- 
peror, having  ordered  that  part  of  his  army 
which  quarters  in  and  about  his  metropolis 
to  be  in  readiness,  took  a  femcy  of  diverting 
himself  in  a  veiy  singular  manner.  He  de- 
sired I  would  stand  like  a  colossus,  with  my 
legs  as  far  asunder  as  I  conveniently  could. 
He  then  commanded  his  general  (who  was  an 
old  experienced  leader,  and  a  great  patron  ot 
mine)  to  draw  up  the  troops  in  dose  order 
and  march  them  under  me ;  the  foot  by 
twenty-four  abreast,  and  the  horse  by  six- 
teen, with  drums  beating,  colors  flying,  and 
pikes  advanced.  This  body  consisted  of 
three  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  hone. 
His  majesty  gave  orders,  upon  ])ain  of  death, 
that  every  soldier  in  his  march  should  ob- 
serve the  strictest  politeness  as  to  my  vjff 
pearance ;  which,  however,  could  not  preiigAt 
some  of  the  younger  officers  from  turning 'op 
their  eyes,  as  they  passed  under  me  ;  and,  to 
confess  the  truth,  my  clothes  were  at  that 
time  in  so  ill  a  condition  that  they  aflbrded 
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some  opportunities  for  laughter  and  admira- 
tion.* 

I  had  sent  so  many  memorials  and  peti- 
tions for  my  liberty,  that  his  majesty  at 
length  mentioned  the  matter,  first  in  the 
cabinet'  and  then  in  a  full  council ;  where  it 
was  opposed\.by  none  except  Skyresh  Bol- 
golom,  who  was'  pleased,  without  any  provo- 
cation, to  be  mj  mortal  enemy .t  But  it  was 
cieirriea  against  him  hy  the  whole  board,  and 
•  ^  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  That  minister 
was.  gdjfj^^ar  admiral  of  the  realm,  very 
much  in  hjs  master's  confidence,  and  a  person 
well  versed  in  affairs,  but  of  a  morose  and 
sour  complexion.  However,  he  was  at  length 
persuaded  to  comply  ;  but  prevailed  that  the 
articles  and  conditions  upon  which  I  should 
be  set  free,  and  to  which  I  must  swear,  should 
be  drawn  up  by  himself.  These  articles  were 
brought  to  me  by  Skyresh  Bolgolam  in  per- 
son, attended  by  two  under-secretaries  and 
several  persons  of  distinction.  After  they 
were  read,  I  was  demanded  to  swear  to  the 
performance  of  them ;  first,  in  the  manner 
of  my  own  country,  and  afterward  in  the 
method  prescribed  by  their  laws,  which  was, 
to  hold  my  right  foot  in  my  left  hand,  and 
to  place  the  middle  finger  of  my  right  hand 
on  the  crown  of  my  head,  and  my  thumb  on 
the  tip  of  my  right  ear.  But,  because  the 
reader  may  be  curious  to  have  some  idea  of 
the  style  and  manner  of  expression  peculiar 

*  The  author  probably  intends  to  ridicnle  the 
pftTtiality  of  Geoi^e  L  for  reviews  and  military 
pageantry.  Hogarth's  celebrated  picture  of  the 
"  March  of  the  Guards  to  Finchly  *  belongs  to  a 
much  later  period,  but  its  satiric  touches  would 
probably  have  been  as  applicable  in  the  reign  of  the 
first  as  of  the  second  George. 

t  Skyresh  Bolgolam  is  most  probably  the  Duke 
of  Aigyle,  who  was  greatly  incensed  at  Swift's  at- 
tacks on  the  Scottish  nation,  in  his  "  Public  Spirit 
of  the  Whigs."  In  an  unfinished  poem  on  himself, 
the  Dean  alludes  to  the  proclamation  offering  three 
hundred  poimds  for  the  discovery  of  the  author  of 
thiS  pamphlet,  which  was  issued  at  the  demand 
rather  than  the  request  of  the  Duke  di  Aigyle  ;  he 
conducted  all  the  Scotch  lords  in  a  body  to  demand 
an  audience  of  the  queen  and  seek  reparation. 

"  The  queen  Incensed,  his  services  forgot. 
Leaves  him  a  victim  to  the  vengeM  Scot ; 
Now  through  the  realm  a  proclamation  spread 
To  fix  a  price  on  his  devoted  head, 
While,  innocent^  he  scorns  ignoble  flight ; 
His  watchAil  Mends  preserve  him  by  a  sleight*' 

See  also  the  character  given  of  Ai^gyle  in  Swift's 
notes  on  Macky,  Appendix  to  LUliput  I. 
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to  that  people,  as  well  as  to  know  the  articles 
upon  which  I  recovered  my  liberty,  I  have 
made  a  translation  of  the  whole  instniment, 
word  for  word,  as  near  as  I  was  able,  which 
I  here  ofiTer  to  the  public* 

Q^LBASTO   MOHABEU    EVLAlfB    GUBDtLO 

Shefih  Mullt  Ullt  Guk,  most  mighty 
emperor  of  Lilliput,  delight  and  terror  of 
the  universe,  whose  dominions  extend  five 
thousand  hhu^iniQi  (about  twelve  miles  in 
circumference)  to  the  extremities  of  the 
globe  ;  monarch  of  all  monarchs,  taller  than 
the  sons  of  men ;  whose  feet  press  down  to 
the  centre,  and  whose  head  strikes  against 
the  sun ;  at  whose  nod  the  princes  of  the 
earth  shake  their  knees ;  pleasant  as  the 
spring,  comfortable  as  l^e  summer,  fruitful  as 
autumn,  dreadful  as  winter.  His  most  8ub> 
lime  Majesty  proposes  to  the  Man-mountain, 
lately  arrived  at  our  celestial  dominions,  the 
following  articles,  which,  by  a  SQlfimn  oath, 
he  shall  be  obliged  to  perform  :  —J 

L  The  Man-mountain  shall  not  depart 
from  our  dominion&^thout  q|tr  licenae  un^^^e^  ^ 

der our greatsej^.  jii:^:^^^^!^^^  ' 

II.  He  shall  not  presume  to  come  into 
our  metropolis  without  our  express  order; 
at  which  time  the  inhabitants  shall  have  two 
hours'  warning  to  keep  within  doors. 

III.  The  said  Man-mountain  shall  confine 
his  walks  to  our  principal  high  roads,  and 
not  offer  to  walk  or  lie  down  in  a  meadow  or 
field  of  corn. 

IV.  As  he  walks  the  said  roads  he  shall 
take  the  utmost  care  not  to  trample  upon  the 
bodies  of  any  of  our  loving  subjecto,  their 
horses  or  carriages,  nor  take  any  of  our  sub- 
jects into  his  hands  without  their  own  con- 
sent 

y.  If  an  express  requires  eztmoadinary 
despatch,  the  Man-mountain  shall  be  obliged 
to  carry,  in  his  pocket,  the  messeng^  and 
horse  a  six  days'  journey  once  in  every  moon, 
and  return  the  said  messenger  back  (if  so 
required)  safe  to  our  imperial  preaenoe. 

*  In  his  description  of  Lillipui,  in  the  foUowixig 
Articles,  Gulliver  seems  to  have  had  England  more 
immediately  in  view.  In  his  description  of  BU- 
fuaeuy  he  seems  to  intend  the  people  and  kingdom 
of  France.  —  Orrery. 

It  is  perhaps  in  order  to  qualify  this  parallel  that 
Swift  has  changed  the  relative  description  of  the  two 
countries,  and  made  Lilliput  the  continent,  Kefiis- 
cu  the  island.  —  Sir  Walter  ScaU. 
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He  shall  be  our  ally  against  our  ene- 
nueTin  the  island  of  Blefuecu,  and  do  his 
utmost  to  destroy  their  fleet,  which  is  now 
prepaiing  to  invade  us. 

VIL  That  the  said  Man-mountain  shall, 
at  his  time  of  leisure,  be  aiding  and  assisting 
to  our  workmen,  in  helping  to  raise  certain 
gnat  stones  towards  covering  the  wall  of 
the  principal  park,  and  other  our  luyal 
buildings. 

YIIL  That  the  said  Man-mountain  shall 
in  two  moons'  time,  deliver  in  an  exact  sur- 
vey of  the  circumference  of  our  dominions, 
by  a  computation  of  his  own  paces  round  the 
cosst. 

Lastly,  That  upon  bis  solemn  oath  to  ob- 
serve adl  the  above  articles,  the  said  Man- 
moontsin  shall  have  a  daily  allowance  of 
/  meat  and  drink  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
ti  HM-of  our  subjects,  witljyftee  access  to  our 
loyal  person,  iad  other  marks  of  our  fa- 
vor. Qiven  at  our  palace  at  Belfaborao, 
the  twelfth  day  of  the  ninety-first  moon  of 
our  leign. 

I  swore  and  subscribed  to  these  articles 
with  great  cheerfulness  and  content,  although 
Bome  of  them  were  not  so  honorable  as  I 
could  have  wished ;  which  proceeded  wholly 
from  the  malice  of  Skyresh  Bolgolam,  the 
high  admiral ;  whereupon  my  chains  were 
immediately  unlocked,  and  I  was  at  fiill  lib- 
erty. The  emperor  himself,  in  person,  did 
me  the  honor  to  be  by  at  the  whole  cere- 
nmny.  I  made  my  acknowledgments  by 
prostrating  myself  at  his  majesty's  feet :  but 
he  commanded  me  to  rise  ;  and  after  many 
gracious  expressions,  which  to  avoid  the  cen- 
sure uf  vanity  I  shall  not  repeat,  he  added 
''that  he  hoped  I  should  prove  a  useful  ser- 
vant, and  well  deserve  all  the  favors  he  had 
already  conferred  upon  me,  or  might  do  for 
the  future." 

The  reader  may  please  to  observe,  that  in 
the  last  article  of  the  recovery  of  my  liberty 
the  emperor  stipulates  to  allow  me  a  quantity 
of  meat  and  drink  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  1 724  Lilliputians.  Some  time  after,  asking 
a  frigid  at  court  how  they  came  to  fix  on  that 
determined  number,  he  told  me  that  his 
majesty's  mathematicians,  having  taken  the 
height  of  my  body  by  the  help  of  a  quadrant, 
and  finding  it  to  exceed  theirs  in  the  propor- 
tion of  twelve  to  one^  they  concluded,  from 


the  similarity  of  their  bodies,  that  mine  must 
contain  at  least  1724  of  theirs,  -and  conse- 
quently would  require  as  much  food  as  was 
necessary  to  support  that  number  of  Lilli- 
putians. By  which  the  reader  may  conceive 
an  idea  of  the  ingenuity  of  that  people,  as 
well  OS  the  prudent  and 

so  great  a  prince.         /^ 
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HILBBKIX),  THB  HETR01 
DESCRIBED,  TOOETHEB 
OR'b  palace.  —  A  COKVER&ATION  BXTWEEH 
THE  AUTHOR  AND  A  PRINCIPAL  BEGRB- 
TART,  CONCERNING  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THAT 
EMPIRE.  —  THE  AUTHOR  OFFERS  TO  SERVE 
THE    EMPEROR    IN    HIS    WARS. 

Liberty  having  been  granted  me,  my  first 
request  was  for  permission  to  see  Mildendo, 
the  metropolis  ;  which  the  emperor  readily 
allowed  me,  but  with  a  special  charge  to  do 
no  hurt  either  to  the  inhabitants  or  their 
houses.  The  people  had  notice,  by  procla- 
mation, of  my  design  to  visit  the  town.  The 
wall  which  encompassed  it  is  two  feet  and  a 
half  high,  and  at  least  eleven  inches  broad, 
so  that  a  coach  and  horses  may  be  driven  very 
safely  round  it ;  and  it  is  flanked  with  strong 
towers  at  ten  feet  distance.  I  stepped  over 
the  great  western  gate,  and  passed  very  gently 
and  sidelong  through  the  two  principal  streets 
only  in  my  short  waistcoat,  for  fear  of  dam- 
aging the  roofs  and  eaves  oif  the  houses  with 
the  skirts  of  my  coat  I  walked  with  the 
utmost  circumspection,  to  avoid  treading  on 
any  stragglers  who  might  remain  in  the 
streets ;  although  the  orders  were  very  strict, 
that  all  people  should  keep  in  their  houses 
at  their  own  peril  The  garret  windows  and 
tops  of  houses  were  so  crowded  with  specta- 
tors, that  I  thought  in  all  my  travels  I  had 
not  seen  a  more  populous  place.  The  city  is 
an  exact  square,  each  side  of  the  wall  being 
five  hundred  feet  long.  The  two  great 
streets,  which  run  across  and  divide  it 
into  four  quarters,  are  fi^^  feet  wide.  The 
lanes  and  alleys,  which  I  could  not  enter, 
but  only  viewed  them  as  I  passed,  are  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  The  town  is  ca- 
pable of  holding  five  himdred  thousand  souls  ;  j 
the  houses  are  from  three  to  five  stories  ;  the 
shops  and  markets  well  provided. 
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The  emptor's  palace  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  city^  where  the  two  great  streets  meet. 
It  is  enclosed  hy  a  wall  of  two  feet  high,  and 
twenty  feet  distance  from  the  buildings.  I 
had  his  majesty's  permission  to  step  over 
this  wall ;  and  the  space  being  so  wide  be- 
tween that  and  the  palace,  I  could  easily 
view  it  on  every  side.  The  outward  court  is 
a  square  of  forty  feet,  and  includes  two  other 
courts :  in  the  inmost  are  the  royal  apart- 
ments, which  I  was  very  desirous  to  see,  but 
found  it  extremely  difficult;  for  the  great 
gates,  from  one  square  into  another,  were  but 
eighteen  inches  high  and  seven  inches  wide. 
Now  the  buildings  of  the  outer  court  were  at 
least  five  feet  high,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  stride  over  them  without  infinite  dam- 
age to  the  pile,  though  the  walls  were  strong- 
ly built  of  hewn  stone,  and  four  inches  thick. 
At  the  same  time  the  emperor  had  a  great 
desire  that  I  should  see  the  magniftence  of 
his  palace  ;  but  this  I  was  not  al>le  to  do  till 
three  days  after,  which  I  spent  ^m  cutting 
down  with  my  knife  some  of  the  largest  trees 
in  the  royal  park,  about  a  hundred  yards 
distance  from  the  city.  Of  these  trees  I 
made  two  stools,  each  about  three  feet  high, 
and  strong  enough  to  bear  my  weight  The 
people  having  received  notice  a  second  time, 
I  went  again  through  the  city  to  the  palace 
with  my  two  stools  in  my  hands.  When  I 
came  to  the  side  of  the  outer  court,  I  stood 
upon  one  stool  and  took  the  other  in  my 
hand  ;  this  I  lifted  over  the  roof,  and  gently 
set  it  down  on  the  space  between  the  first 
and  second  court,  which  was  eight  feet  wide. 
I  then  stepped  over  the  building  very  con- 
veniently from  one  stool  to  the  other,  and 
drew  up  the  first  after  me  with  a  hooked 
stick.  By  this  contrivance  I  got  into  the 
inmost  court ;  and,  lying  down  upon  my 
side,  I  applied  my  face  to  the  windows  of  the 
middle  storiesj  which  were  left  open  on  pur- 
pose, and  discovered  the  most  splendid  apart- 
ments that  can  be  imagined. 

There  I  saw  the  empress  and  the  young 
princes,  in  their  several  lodgings,  with  their 
chief  attendants  about  them.  Her  imperial 
majesty  was  pleased  to  smile  very  graciously 
upon  me,  and  gave  me  out  of  the  window 
her  hand  to  kiss.* 

*  The  character  of  the  empress  is  manifestly 
taken  ftpom  that  of  Queen  Anne, —good-natured, 
but  easily  duped. 


But  I  shall  not  anticipate  the  reader  with 
further  descriptions  of  this  kind,  because  I 
reserve  them  for  a  greater  work,  which  is 
now  almost  ready  for  the  prets,  containing 
a  general  description  of  this  empire,  from  its 
fiiBt  erection,  through  a  long  series  of  princes ; 
with  a  particular  account  of  their  wazs  and 
politics,  laws,  learning,  and  religion ;  their 
plants  and  fmimftla  •  their  peculiar  manners 
and  customs,  with  other  matters  veiy  curious 
and  useful :  my  chief  design  at  present  being 
only  to  relate  such  events  and  transactions  as 
happened  to  the  public  or  to  myself  during  a 
residence  of  about  nine  months  in  that  empire. 

One  morning,  about  a  fortnight  after  I  had 
obtained  my  liberty,  Reldresal,  principal  sec- 
retary (as  Uiey  style  him)  for  private  aflbiia^ 
came  to  my  house  attended  only  by  one  ser- 
vant. He  ordered  his  coach  to  wait  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  desir^W'would  give  him  an  houi^ 
audience ;  which!  readily  consented  to,  on 
account  of  his  quality  and  personal  merits, 
as  well  as  of  the  many  good  offices  he  had 
done  me  during  my  solicitations  at  court  I 
offered  to  lie  down,  that  he  might  the  morft 
conveniently  reach  my  ear ;  but  he  chose 
rather  to  let  me  hold  him  in  my  hand  during 
our  conversation.  He  began  with  compli- 
ments on  my  liberty ;  said  **  he  might  pre- 
tend to  some  merit  in  it*;  but,  however, 
added,  "  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  things  at  court,  perhaps  I 
might  not  have  obtained  it  so  soon.  For ' 
said  he,  "  as  flourishing  condition  as  we  may 
appear  to  be  in  to  foreigners,  we  labor  under 
two  mighty  evils,  — a  violent  faction  at  home; 
and  the  danger  of  an  invasion,  by  a  most 
potent  enemy,  from  abroad.  As  to  the  first, 
you  are  to  understand  that  for  above^vent 
moons  past  there  haye  been  fwrTBtniffptliP^ 
parties  in  this  empire,  und^rt^if  tiati^p^  q£- 
Trameclaan  and  ^amecksan.*hom  the  high 
and  low  heeh  of  their  shoes,  by  which  they 
distinguish  themselves.  It  is  alleged,  in- 
deed, that  the  high-heels  are  most  agreeable 
to  our  ancient  constitution  ;  but,  however 
this  be,  his  majesty  has  detemmied  to  make 

VHigh-church  and  Low-church,  or  Whig  azid 
T017.  As  every  eteddental  difference  between  man 
and  man,  in  person  and  circumstances,  is  by  this 
work  rendered  extremely  contemptible,  so  ^pwtUa- 
live  differences  are  shown  to  be  equally  ridicnlooa, 
when  the  zeal  with  which  they  are  opposed  and 
defended  too  much  exceeds  their  importance. — 
Haioknoorth^ 
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nae  only  of  low-heels  in  the  administration 
of  the  gorextmient^  and  all  offices  in  the  gift 
of  the  crown,  as  you  cannot  but  observe : 
and  particularly  that  his  majesty's  imperial 
heels  are  lower  at  least  by  a  dnurr  than  any 
of  his  court  {drwr  is  a  measure  about  the 
fourteenth  part  of  an  inch).  The  animosities 
betweoi  these  two  parties  run  so  high,  that 
they  wiU  neither  eat  nor  drink  nor  talk  with' 
each  other.  We  compute  the  Trameckiany 
or  high-heels,  to  exceed  us  in  number  ;  but 
the  power  is  wholly  on  our  side.  We  appre- 
hend his  imperial  highness,  the  heir  to  the 
crown,  to  have  sqpe  tendency  towards  the 
high-heels  ;  at  least,  we  can  plainly  discover 
that  one  of  his  heels  is  higher  than  the 
other,  which  gives  him  a  hobble  in  lus  gait* 
Now,  in  the  midst  of  these  intestine  disquiets, 
we  are  threatened  with  an  invasion  from  the 
inland  of  Blefnscu,  which  Ib  the  other  great 
empire  of  the  universe,  almost  as  large  and 
powerful  as  this  of  his  majesty.  For  as  to 
what  we  have  heard  you  afitofi,  that  thecre 
are  other  kingdoms  and  states  in  the  world 
inhabited  by  human  creatures  as  large  as 
yourself,  our  philosophers  are  in  much  doubt, 
and  would  rather  conjecture  that  you  dropped 
from  the  moon  or  one  of  the  stars;  because 
it  is  certain  that  a  hundred  mortals  of  your 
bulk  would  in  a  short  time  destroy  all  the 
fruits  and  cattle  of  his  majesty's  dominions  : 
besides,  our  histories  of  six  thousand  moons 
make  no  mention  of  any  other  regions  than 
the  two  great  empires  of  lilliput  and  £le- 
fusco.  Which  two  mighty  powers  have,  as 
I  was  going  to  tell  you,  been  engaged  in  a 
most  obstinate  war  for  rix-and-thirty  moons 
past*  It  began  upon  the  following  occasion : 
it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  primitive 
way  of  breaking  ^ggs,  before  we  eat  them, 
was  upon  the  larger  end ;  but  his  present 

*  QtOTge,  Fiinee  of  WUe9,  afterwards  Geoiige  II., 
waa  at  this  time  velieinent  in  Mb  hostility  to  his 
father's  miairten ;  liks  all  hein-apparent  since  the 
^  aoceni<m  of  the  honse  of  Brunswick,  he  chose  his 
political  friends  among  the  parties  most  opposed  to 
the  court,  calling  around  him  both  the  discontented 
Whigs  and  the  displeased  Toriee.  We  learn  from  a 
letter  of  Jf  n.  Howard  that  the  prince  was  greatly 
amu«ed  at  tJi^p  description  of  his  hobbling  between 
the  two  political  parties.  On  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  which  took  place  shortly  after  the  publica- 
tioa  of  OuUiTer,  he  was  easily  induced  by  Queen 
Ouoliae  to  cmitinne  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  at  the 
head  of  aiCurs;  an  nnezpected  change,  which 
gnsUy  disappointed  Swift  and  his  friends. 
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majesty's  grandfather,  while  he  was  a  boy, 
going  to  eat  an  egg,  and  breaking  it  according 
to  tiie  ancient  practice,  happened  to  cut  one 
of  lus  fingers ;  whereupon  the  emperor,  his 
father,  published  an  edict   commanding  all    ^ 
his  subjects,  upon  great  penalties,  to  break  ^^  r 
the  snudler  end  of  their  eggs.*    The  people  %^ 
8o  highly  resented  this  law,  that  our  histories  ' 
tell  us  there  have  been  six  rebellions  raised^'^^ 
on  that  account,  wherein  one  emperor  lost 
his  life,t  and  another  his  crown.X    These,  -"^ 
civil  commotioM  were  constantly  fomented 
byth^mon^fi^of  Blefuscu  ;  and  when  they 
were  quelled^lEe  exiles  always  fled  for  refuge 
to  that  empire.    It  is  computed  that  eleven 
thousand  persons  have  at  several  tim'es  suf- 
fered death,  rather  than  submit  to  break 
their  eggs  at  the  smaller  end.     Many  hun- 
dred  large    volumes  have  been  published 
upon  this  controversy  :  but  the  books  of  the 
Big-endianS^  have  been  long  forbidden,  and 
the  whole  party  rendered  incapable  by  law 
of  holding  employments.     During  the  course 
of  these  troubles,  the  emperors  of  Blefuscu  ^ 
did  frequently  expostulate  by  their  ambassa^ 
dors,  accusing  us  of  making  a  schism  in  re-   d 
ligion  by  offending  against  a  fundamental  * 
doctrine  of  our  great  prophet  Lustrog,  in  the 
fifty-fourth  chapter  of  the  Blundecral,  which 
is  their  Alcoran.    This,  however,  is  thought 
to  be  a  mere  strain  upon  the  text ;  for  the 
words  are  these  :  that  all  true  believers  break 
their  eggs  at  the  convenient  end  ;  and  which 
is  the  convenient  end  seems,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  to  be  left  to  every  man's  conscience, 
or  at  least  in  the  power  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate to  determine.§ 

*  The  controversy  respecting  the  sacraments  be- 
tween the  Romish  and  .Anglican  churches  is  hu- 
morously portrayed  in  the  dispute  about  the  proper 
end  of  breaking  the  egg.  The  emperor  who  cut  his 
fingers  is  manifestly  Henry  VIII.,  who  was  so  sadly 
perplexed  by  the  sacrament  of  marriage  and  the 
difficulty  of  divorce, 
t  Charles  I.  t  James  II. 

§  Swift  appears  to  intimate  that  the  {[reat  point 
at  ittue  between  the  Romish  and  English  churches, 
the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  has  been  decided 
too  positively  by  the  theologians  on  both  sides ;  he 
intimates  that  the  question  of  transubstantiation 
should  be  left  open  to  the  faith  of  the  receiver,  in 
accordance  with  the  memorable  lines  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,— 

"  Christ  was  the  word  that  spake  It, 

He  took  the  bread,  and  brake  It^ 

And  what  that  word  did  make  it ; 

That  I  believe  and  take  it" 

— -€ 
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"  Now  the  Big-endian  exilefl  have  found  00 
much  credit  in  the  emperor  of  Blefuscu's 
court,  and  so  much  private  aasistance  and 
encouragement  from  their  party  here  at 
home,  that  a  bloody  war  has  been  carried  on 
between  the  two  empires  for  six-and-thirty 
moons,  with  various  success;  during  which 
time  we  have  lost  forty  capital  ships,  and  a 
much  greater  number  of  smaller  vessels,  to- 
gether with  thirty  thousand  of  our  best  sea- 
men and  soldiers ;  and  the  damage  received 
by  the  enemy  is  reckoned  to  be  somewhat 
greater  than  ours.*  However,  they  have 
now  equipped  a  numerous  fleet,  and  are  just 
preparing  to  rnxdce  a  descent  upon  us ;  and 
his  imperial  majesty,  placing  great  confidence 
in  your  valor  and  strength,  has  commanded  me 
to  lay  this  account  of  his  afiairs  before  you." 

I  desired  the  secretary  to  present  my 
humble  duty  to  the  emperor,  and  let  him 
know  ^  that  I  thought  it  would  not  become 
me,  who  was  a  foreigner,  to  interfere  with 
parties  ;  but  I  was  ready,  with  the  hazard  of 
my  life,  to  defend  his  person  and  state  against 
all  invaders."  t 


^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  AUTHOR,  BT  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  STRAT- 
AGEM, PREVENTS  AN  INVASION.  —  A  HIGH 
TITLE  OF  HONOR  IS  CONFERRED  UPON 
HIM.  —  AMBASSADORS  ARRIVE  FROM  THE 
EMPEROR  OF  BLEFU8CU,  AND  SUE  FOR 
PEACE.  —  THE  empress's  APARTMENTS  ON 
FIRE  BT  ACCIDENT  ;  THE  AUTHOR  INSTRU- 
MENTAL IN  SATING  THE  REST  OF  THE 
PALACE. 

LiLLiPUT  is  part  of  the  continent,  but  the 
empire  of  Blefuscu  is  an  island  situated  to 
the  northeast  of  the  mainland,  from  which  it 
is  parted  only  by  a  channel  of  eight  hundred 
yards  wide.  I  had  not  yet  seen  it,  and  upon 
this  notice  of  an  intended  invasion,  I  avoided 

*  This  description  of  the  Big-endian  war  is  de- 
signed for  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  which  were 
terminated  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  the  enn- 
meration  of  the  losses  and  slaughter  occasioned  by 
the  war  is  intended  to  vindicate  Harley  and  Boling- 
broke  for  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion. 

+  Gulliver,  without  examining  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute, readily  engaged  to  defend  the  emperor  against 
invasion  ;  because  he  knew  that  no  such  monarch 
had  a  right  to  invade  the  dominions  of  another  for 
the  propagation  of  truth.  — Hawkiworih, 


appearing  on  that  side  of  the  coast,  for  fear 
of  being  discovered  by  some  of  the  enemy's 
ships,  who  had  received  no  intelligence  of 
me,  all  intercourse  between  the  two  empires 
having  been  strictly  forbidden  duripg  the 
war,  upon  pain  of  death,  and  an  embargo 
laid  by  our  emperor  upon  all  vessels  what- 
soever.   I  communicated  to  his  majesty  a 
project  I  had  fonned  of  seizing  the  enemy's 
whole  fleet,  which,  as  our  scouts  assured  us, 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  ready  to  sail 
with  the  first  fair  wind.     I  consulted  the 
most  experienced  seamen  upon  the  depth  of 
the  channel,  which  they  had  often  plumbed ; 
who  told  me  that  in  the  middle,  at  high 
water,  it  was  seventy  glwmglvffs  deep,  which 
is  about  six  feet  of  European  measure,  and 
the  rest  of  it  fifty  glumglt^*  at  most     I 
walked  towards  the  northeast   coaat,  over 
against  Blefuacu,  where,  lying  down  behind 
a  hiUocky  J  took  out  my  small  perspective- 
glass,  and  viewed  the  enemy's  fleet  at  anchor, 
consisting  of  about  fifty  men-of-war  and  a 
great  niunber  of  transports.    I  then  came 
back  to  my  house,  and  gave  orders  (for  which 
I 'had  a  warrant)  for  a  great  quantity  of  the 
strongest  cable  and  bars  of  iron.    The  cable 
was  about  as  thick  as  packthread,  and  the 
bars  of  the  length  'and  size  of  a  knitting- 
needle.      I  trebled   the   cable  to  make  it 
stronger,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  I  twisted 
three  of  the  iron  bars  together,  bending  the 
extremities  into  a  hook.    Having  thjos  fixed 
fifty  hooks  to  as  many  cables,  I  went  back  to 
the  northeast  coast,  and,  putting  off  my  ooat, 
shoes,  and  stockings,  walked  into  the  sea  in 
my  leathern  jerkin,  about  half  an  hour  helatt 
high   water.     I  waded  with  what  baste  I 
could,  and  swam  in  the  middle  about  thirty 
yards,  till  I  felt  ground.    I  arrived  aft  the 
fleet  in  less  than  half  an  hour.    The  eoemy 
were  so  frighted  when  they  saw  me,  that  they 
escaped  out  of  their  ships  and  swam  to  shon^ 
where  there  could  not  be  fewer  than  thirty 
thousand  souls.    I  then  took  my  tackling, 
and,  fastening  a  hook  to  the  hole  at  the  prow 
of  each,  I  tied  all  the  cords  tog^thar  at  the 
end.  While  I  was  thus  employed,  the  enemy 
discharged  several  thousand  arrows,  many  of 
which  stuck  in  my  hands  and  &ee,  and, 
besides  the  excessive  smart,  gave  me  mudi 
disturbance  in  my  work.    My  greatest  appre- 
hension was  for  mine  eyes,  which  I  should 
have  inffdlibly  lost  if  I  had  not  suddenly 
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tboiiglii  of  an  expedient  I  kept,  among 
other  liti  ]e  necesfiaries,  a  pair  of  spectacles  in 
a  privaU*  pocket,  nhich,  as  I  observed  before, 
had  e8caj»«cl  the  emperor's  searchers.  These 
I  took  >Mt  and  fastened  as  strongly  as  I  could 
upon  111^  nose,  and,  thus  armed,  went  on 
boldly  with  my  work,  in  spite  of  the  enemy's 
arrows,  it <  any  of  which  struck  against  the 
glasses  (*f  Diy  s])ectacles,  but  without  any 
other  etft'ct  further  than  a  little  to  discompose 
thenL  I  had  now  fastened  all  the  hooks, 
and,  taking  ihe  knot  in  my  hand,  began  to 
pull ;  but  not  a  ship  would  stir,  for  they 
were  all  too  -fast  hell  by  their  anchors,  so 
that  the  boldest  part  of  my  enterprise  re- 
mained. 1  thetiiforu  let  go  the  cord,  and, 
leaving  the  hooktt  fixed  to  the  ships,  I  reso- 
lutely cut  with  my  itnife  the  cables  that 
fastened  the  ai.ch''rs,  receiving  about  two 
hundred  am»ws  In  niv  face  and  hands ;  then 
I  took  up  the  kiKitti  d  end  of  the  cables,  to 
which  my  hook-s  wura  tied,  and  with  great 
ease  drew  fifty  of  thi!  enemy's  largest  men- 
of-war  afttT  me. 

The  Blefusci;  li.ir>  'vho  had  not  the  least 
imagination  of  what  T  '  itended,  were  at  first 
confounded  with  astoj;  ^hment  They  had 
seen  me  cut  the  cuol  id  thought  my  de- 
-'.^11  wji-'  .»•       4     1  hips  nm  adrift,  or 

*;I1  ioul  on  :  »  it  %1ien  they  per- 

•vi»(i  the  ^  n  /nng  in  order,  and 

-  »  ;  ic  j» .'  .  .L  iiiti  end,  they  set  up  such 
1  *ti'  am  ot  ^iit  f  and  despair  as  it  is  almost 
..^^•osisible  i\j  dc-r^-lxs  or  conceive.*  When 
I  had  got  out  of  danger,  I  stopped  awhile  to 
pick  out  the  arrows  Uiat  stuck  in  my  hands 
and  face,  and  rubbed  on  some  of  the  same 
ointment  that  was  given  me  at  my  first  arri- 
val, as  I  have  formerly  mentioned.  I  then 
took  off  my  spectacles,  and  waiting  about  an 
hour  till  the  tide  was  a  little  fallen,  1  waded 
through  the  middle  with  my  carp:o,  and  ar- 
rived safe  at  the  royal  port  of  Lilliput. 

The  emperor  and  his  whole  court  stood  on 
the  shore,  exx>ecting  the  issue  of  this  great 
adventure.  They  saw  the  shipi*  ^ove  for- 
ward in  a  large  half-moon, but  covi.i  net  'lis- 
cem  me,  who  was  up  to  my  brea-st  in  water. 

*Th6  capture  of  the  Blefuscndjnn  M'c  is  in- 
tended to  represent  the  eflbrte  made  ^v  t!>,'  Tory 
ministry  to  secure  the  naval  supreinat^y  of  Plnirlana 
in  the  negotiations  at  Utrecht,  and  paiticiilarly 
their  snccess  in  procnring  the  dcTnolitioi.  if  Piin 
kirk  and  the  cession  of  several  French  col.<nJeM 


When  I  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  chan- 
nel, they  were  yet  more  in  pain,  because  I 
was  under  water  to  my  neck.  The  emperor 
concluded  me  to  be  drowned,  and  that  the 
enemy's  fleet  was  approaching  in  a  hostile 
manner  ;  but  he  was  soon  eased  of  his  fears  ; 
for  the  channel  growing  shallower  eveiy  step 
I  made,  I  came  in  a  short  time  within  hear- 
ing, and  holding  up  the  end  of  the  cable,  by 
which  the  fleet  was  fastened,  I  cried,  in  a 
loud  voice,  "Long  Uve  the  most  puissant 
king  of  LUliput ! "  This  great  prince  re- 
ceived me  at  my  landing  with  all  possible 
encomiums,  and  created  me  a  nardac  upon 
the  spot,  which  is  the  highest  title  of  honor 
among  them.* 

His  majesty  desired  I  would  take  some 
other  opportunity  of  bringing  all  the  rest  of 
his  enemy's  ships  into  his  porti  And  so  un- 
nieasurable  is  the  ambition  of  princes  that 
he  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  less  than  re- 
ducing the  whole  empire  of  iBlefuscu  into  a 
province,  and  goveniing  it  by  a  viceroy  ;  of 
destroying  the  Big-endian  exiles,  and  com- 
pelling that  people  to  break  the  smaller  end 
of  their  eggs,  by  which  he  would  remain  the 
sole  monarch  of  the  whole  world.  But  1 
endeavored  to  divert  him  from  this  design 
by  many  arguments  drawn  from  the  topics 

*  The  treaty  at  Utrecht  was  at  first  very  popular 
with  the  English  people ;  and  it  was  regarded  by 
Queen  Anne  as  a  blessing  to  England  and  to  Europe. 
The  promised  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  and  its  sur- 
render as  a  guaranty  to  General  Hill,  were  regarded 
not  only  by  the  court,  but  by  the  nation,  as  an  ad- 
vantage scarcely  inferior  to  what  the  capture  of  the 
Blefuscudian  fleet  would  have  been  to  the  emperor 
of  Lilliput.  Swift  wrote  a  song  on  the  event,  which 
was  very  popular.  The  following  are  the  conclud- 
ing stanzas :  — 

*'  Oiu*  merchant  shiiM  may  cut  the  line. 
And  not  be  snapped  by  privateers  ; 
And  commoners  who  love  good  wine 
Will  drink  it  now  as  well  as  peers : 
Landed  men  shall  have  their  rent, 
Tet  our  stocks  rise  cent  i>6r  cent ; 
The  Dutch  trom  hence  shall  no  more  millions  drain; 
We  11  bring  on  us  no  more  debts. 
Nor  with  bankrupts  fill  gazettes ; 
And  the  queen  shall  enjoy  her  own  again. 

The  towns  we  took  ne'er  did  us  good : 
What  signified  the  French  to  beat? 
We  spent  our  money  and  our  blood 
To  make  the  Dutchmen  proud  and  great: 
,  But  the  lord  of  Oxford  swears 
Dunkirk  never  shall  be  theirs : 
The  Dutch-hearted  Whigs  may  rail  and  complain ; 
But  true  Englishmen  may  fill 
A  health  to  General  Hill, 
For  tlie  queen  now  enjoys  her  own  again." 
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of  policj  as  well  as  justice  ;  and  I  plainly 
protested  '*  that  I  would  never  be  an  instru- 
ment of  bringing  a  free  and  brave  people 
into  slavery  " ;  and  when  the  matter  was  de- 
bated in  council,  the  wisest  part  of  the  min- 
istry were  of  my  opinion.* 

This  open,  bold  declaration  of  mine  was 
Bo  opposite  to  the  schemes  and  politics  of  his 
imperial  majesty,  that  he  could  never  forgive 
me.  He  mentioned  it  in  a  very  artful  man- 
ner at  council,  where  I  was  told  that  some 
of  the  wisest  appeared,  at  least  by  their  si- 
lence, to  be  of  my  opinion  ;  but  others,  who 
were  my  secret  enemies,  could  not  forbear 
some  exjM'essions  whiqh  by  a  side  wind  re- 
.  fleeted  on  me ;  and  from  this  time  began  an 
intrigue  between  his  majesty  and  a  junto  of 
ministm  maliciously  bent  against  me,  which 
broke  out  in  less  than  two  months,  and  had 
like  to  have  ended  in  my  utter  destruction. 
Of  so  little  weight  are  the  greatest  services 
to  princes,  when  put  into  the  balance  with  a 
refusal  to  gratify  their  passions. 

About  three  weeks  after  this  exploit  there 
airived  a  solemn  embassy  from  Blefuscu  with 
humble  offers  of  a  peace,  which  was  soon 
concluded  upon  conditions  very  advantageous 
to  our  emperor,  wherewith  I  shall  not  trouble 
the  reader.    There  were  six  ambassadors  with 

• 

a  train  of  about  five  himdred  persons ;  and 
their  entry  was  very  magnificent,  suitable  to 
the  grandeur  of  their  master  and  the  impor- 
tance of  their  business.  When  their  treaty 
was  finished,  wherein  I  did  them  several 
good  offices  by  the  credit  I  now  had,  or  at 
least  appeared  to  have,  at  court,  their  excel- 
lencies, who  were  privately  told  how  much  I 
had  been  their  friend,  made  me  a  visit  in 
fonn.  They  began  with  many  compliments 
upon  my  valor  and  generosity,  invited  me  to 
that  kingdom  in  the  emperor  their  master's 
name,  and  desired  me  to  show  them  some 

*  The  conqoest  of  France  was  serioosly  believed 
feasible  by  many  friends  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough; but  when  the  siege  of  such  a  petty 
fortresi  as  Bouchain  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
one  campaign,  the  best  English  statesmen  saw  there 
was  little  chance  of  such  a  consummation.  Mes- 
nager,  if  the  memoirs  published  in  his  name  be  not 
a  forgeiy,  decUres  that  the  Tories  used  to  annoy  the 
Whigs  by  asking,  "  How  long  will  it  take  to  con- 
quer France  at  the  rate  of  a  Bonchain  per  sum- 
merr  In  the  debates  on  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
(A.  D.  1718),  the  advocates  for  peace  had  decidedly 
the  best  of  the  argument,  so  that  GuIIiyer  is  justified 
in  saying  that  "  the  wisest  were  of  his  opinion." 


proofs  of  my  prodigions  strength,  of  which 
they  had  heard  so  many  wonders ;  wherein 
I  readily  obliged  them,  but  shall  not  trouble 
the  reader  with  the  particulars. 

When  I  had  for  some  time  entertained 
their  excellencies,  to  their  infinite  satisfac- 
tion and  surprise,  I  desired  they  would  do 
me  the  honor  to  present  my  most  humble 
respects  to  the  emperor  their  master,  the  re- 
nown of  whose  virtues  had  so  justly  filled 
the  whole  world  with  admiration,  and  whose 
royal  person  I  resolved  to  attend  before  I  re- 
turned to  my  own  country.  Accordingly,  the 
next  time  I  had  the  honor  to  see  our  emperor, 
I  desired  his  general  license  to  wait  on  the 
Blefuscudian  monarch,  which  he  was  pleased 
to  grant  me,  as  I  could  perceive,  in  a  very 
cold  manner ;  but  could  not  guess  the  reason 
till  I  had  a  whisper  from  a  certain  person, 
^  that  Flimnap  and  Bolgolam  had  represented 
my  intercourse  with  those  ambassadors  as  a 
mark  of  disaffection";  from  which,  I  am 
sure,  my  heart  was  wholly  free.  And  this 
was  the  first  time  I  began  to  conceive  some 
imperfect  idea  of  courts  and  ministers.* 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  ambassadors 
spoke  to  me  by  an  interpreter,  the  languages 
of  both  empires  differing  as  much  from  each 
other  as  any  two  in  Europe,  and  each  nation 
priding  itself  upon  the  antiquity,  beauty,  and 
energy  of  their  own  tongue,  with  an  avowed 
contempt  for  that  of  their  neighbor ;  yet  our 
emperor,  standing  upon  the  advantage  he  had 
got  by  the  seizure  of  their  fleet,  obliged  them 
to  deliver  their  credentials  and  make  their 
speech  in  the  Lilliputian  tongue.  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  from  the  great  in- 
tercourse of  trade  and  commerce  between 
both  realms,  from  the  continual  reception 
of  exiles  which  is  mutual  among  them,  and 
from  the  custom  in  each  empire  to  send  their 
young  nobility  and  richer  gentry  to  the  other 
in  order  to  polish  themselves  by  seeing  the 
world  and  understanding  men  and  manners, 

*  The  charge  raised  against  Gulliver  for  his  Inno- 
cent intercourse  with  the  ambassadors  from  Blefuscu 
alludes  to  the  chief  accusation  brought  against  Bo- 
lingbroke  (A.  D.  1715),  which  was  his  treasonable 
intimacy  with  the  French  ministers  during  the 
negotiations  of  the  peace  at  Utrecht.  Boling- 
broke's  journey  to  France  to  negotiate  a  separate 
peace,  and  his  clmdestine  interoourse  with  the 
agents  of  Louis,  were,  however,  of  such  a  suspi- 
cious nature  that  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
wait  for  his  trial. 
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— there  are  few  personB  of  distinctioii,  or  mes^ 
chanta,  or  aeameui  who  dwell  in  the  maritime 
parte,  but  what  can  hold  conversation  in  both 
tongues  ;  as  I  found  some  weeks  after,  when 
I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Emperor 
of  Blefuscu,  which,  in  the  midst  of  great  mis- 
fortunes, through  the  malice  of  my  enemies, 
proved  a  very  happy  adventure  po  me,  as  I 
shall  relate  in  its  proper  place. 

The  reader  may  remember,  that  when  I 
signed  those  articles  upon  which  I  recovered 
my  liberty,  there  were  some  which  I  disliked 
upon  account  of  their  being  too  servile  ;  nei- 
ther could  anything  but  an  extreme  necessity 
have  forced  me  to  submit.  But  being  now  a 
nardac  of  the  highest  rank  in  that  empire, 
such  offices  were  looked  upon'  as  below  my 
dignity,  and  the  emperor  (to  do  him  justice) 
never  once  mentioned  them  to  me.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  long  before  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  his  majesty,  at  least  as  I  dien 
thought,  a  most  signal  service.  I  was  alarmed 
at  midnight  with  the  cries  of  many  hundred 
people  at  my  door ;  by  whioh,  being  suddenly 
awaked,!  was  in  some  kind  of  teiTor.  I  heard 
the  word  burglwn  repeated  mcessantly  :  sev- 
eral of  the  emperor's  court,  making  their  way 
through  the  crowd,  entreated  me  to  come  im- 
mediately to  the  palace,  where  her  imperial 
majestjr's  apartment  was  on  fire  by  the  care^ 
lessness  of  a  maid  of  honor,  who  fell  asleep 
while  she  was  reading  a  romance.  I  got  up 
in  an  instant ;  and,  orders  being  given  to  clear 
the  way  before  me,  and  it  being  likewise  a 
moonshine  night,  I  made  a  shift  to  get  to  the 
palace  without  trampling  on  any  of  the  peo- 
ple. I  found  they  had  already  applied  lad- 
ders to  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  and  were 
well  provided  with  buckets,  but  the  water 
was  at  some  distance.  These  buckets  were 
about  the  size  of  a  large  thimble,  and  the 
poor  people  supplied  me  with  them  as  fast  as 
they  could  ;  but  the  flame  was  so  violent  that 
they  did  little  good.  I  might  easily  have 
stifled  it  with  my  coat ;  which  I  unfortunate- 
ly left  behind  me  for  haste,  and  came  away 
only  in  my  leathern  jei-kin.  The  case  seemed 
wholly  desperate  and  deplorable ;  and  this 
magnificent  palace  would  have  infallibly  been 
burnt  down  to  the  ground,  if,  by  a  presence 
of  mind  unusual  to  me,  I  had  not  suddenly 
thought  of  an  expedient  In  three  minutes 
the  fire  was  wholly  extinguished,  and  the 
rest  of  that  noble  pile,  which  had  cost  so 


many  ages  in  erecting,  presoved  from  de* 
struction. 

It  was  now  daylight,  and  I  returned  to  my 
house  without  waiting  to  congratulate  with 
^he  emperor ;  because,  although  I  had  done 
a  very  eminent  piece  of  service,  yet  I  could 
not  tell  how  his  majesty  might  resent  the 
manner  by  which  I  had  performed  it :  for, 
by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  xeelm,  it  is 
capital  in  any  person,  of  what  quality  so- 
ever, to  desecrate  so  far  the  precinete  o^  the 
palace.  But  I  wae  a  Uttle  comforted  by  a 
message  from  his  majesty  ^that  he  would 
give  orders  to  the  grand  justiciary  for  pass- 
ing my  pardon  in  form  " ;  which,  however,  I 
could  not  obtain ;  and  I  was  privately  as* 
sured  that  the  empress,  conceiving  the  great- 
est abhorrence  of  what  I  had  dona,  leiaaved 
to  the  most  distant  side  of  the  court,  firmly 
resolved  that  those  buildings  should  never  be 
repaired  for  her  use ;  and,  in  the  presenee  of 
her  chief  confidants,  could  not  forbear  vow* 
ing  revenge.* 

*  Syr^,  in  thiA  description  of  the  wnprew'a  Ikm- 
tflity  on  aooount  of  his  indecency  and  her  forget^ 
nUness  of  the  essentisl  service  whioh  hs  had  ren- 
dered, alludes  to  the  prejudices  of  Queen  Aa&e^  who 
was  more  Indignant  at  the  immorality  of  his  writ^ 
ings  than  grateful  for  his  support  of  her  favorite 
ministry.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  character 
and  influence  of  the  "  Talc  of  a  Tnb  *•  are  not  in- 
aptly described  by  this  all^oiy  of  the  fire  in  the 
palace,  and  the  violation  of  propriety  which  GifeHi- 
ver  committed  in  eztingmshing  it.  Nor  will  the 
reader  of  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  be  surprised  at  the 
indignant  feeling  of  the  queen.  So  great  are  iis 
irreverence  and  coarseness,  that,  although  written 
in  defence  of  the  Church,  it  was  recommended 
by  Voltaire,  "  because  the  Indiottms  combfaiatioiu 
^duch  are  fonned  in  the  mind  by  the  pemarf 
tend  to  lower  the  respect  due  to  revelatkm.**  I%e 
queen  had  actually  nominated  Swift  to  an  Eoglush 
bishopric,  when  Dr.  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  Yori:, 
went  to  her,  showed  her  the  "  lUe  of  a  Tab," 
and  declared  that  the  author  of  sueh  •  work  cdnM 
not  be  made  a  prelate  without  bringing  disgraoe  oo 
the  Church.  Hence  Swift,  in  the  lines  on  hiianir, 
complains  that  he  is 

"By  an  ola pursued, 

A  cTSxy  prelate  and  a  rayal  praia.* 

And  again, 

"  Tork  is  (Vom  Lamlieth  aent  to  show  the  Qaeen 
A  dangerous  treatise  writ  ag&intt  the  spleen. 
Which,  by  the  style,  tiie  matter,  and  tiie  dritt» 
T  is  thought  could  be  the  work  of  ncae  but  SwHI." 

The  Archbishop  was  eagerly  seconded  by  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  whom  Swift  had  bitterly 
lampooned.    T^e  Queen  could  never  afterwiids  be 
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CHAPTEE  VL* 

OF  THB  IKHABITAKTO  Of  LILLI7XJT  ;  TH1UR 
LEABNISa,  LAWS,  AND  CUSTOMS  ;  THE  1€AK- 
KEB  OF  EDUCATING  THEIR  CHILDREN.  — 
THB  author's  way  OP  LIVING  IN  THAT 
COUNTRY. —  Hia  VINDICATION  OP  A  GREAT 
LADY. 

QuABBSLB  and  mtrigaes  are  so  common  in 
coarto  that  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  calum- 
nies devised  by  the  envions  to  prejudice  the 
mind  of  the  empress  still  further  against  me, 
and  I  shall  therefore  turn  to  a  different  sub- 
ject Although  I  intend  to  leave  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  empire  to  a  particular  treatise,  yet 
in  the  mean  time  I  am  content  to  gratify  the 
cnrious  reader  with  some  general  ideas.  As 
tlie  common  size  of  the  natives  is  somewhat 
under  six  inches  high,  so  there  is  an  exact 
proportion  in  all  other  animals,  as  well  as 
pkntB  and  trees ;  for  instance,  the  tallest 
honee  and  oxen  are  between  fonr  and  five 
inches  in  height,  the  sheep  an  inch  and  half, 
more  or  less ;  their  geese  about  the  bigness 
of  a  sparrow,  and  so  the  several  gradations 
downwards  till  you  come  to  the  smallest, 
which  to  my  sight  .were  almost  invisible : 
bat  nature  has  adapted  the  eyes  of  the  Lil- 
liputians to  all  objects  proper  for  their  view ; 
the}'  see  with  great  exactness,  but  at  no  great 
distance.  And  to  show  the  sharpness  of 
their  sight  towards  objects  that  are  near,  I 
have  been  much  pleased  with  a  cook  pull- 
ing a  lark,  which  was  not  so  large  as  a  com- 
mon fly;  and  a  young  girl  threading  an 
invisible  needle  with  invisible  silk. 

Their  tallest  trees  are  about  seven  feet 
bigh, — I  mean  some  of  those  in  the  greats 
rojTtl  park,  the  tops  whereof  1  could  but 
just  reach  with  my  fist  clenched.    The  other 

peisusded  to  revoke  her  determination,  snd  Swift 
thmoef^tth  always  spoke  of  her  in  terms  of  oon- 

tampt 

*  la  s  Gennan  .critique  on  Gulliver's  Travels,  this 

chapter  has  been  rather  severely  censured,  because 

the  author  has  neglected  to  give  any  particulars  of 

the  LOlipntiaii  climate  and  its  effects;  a  source 

from  which  the  review  avers  that  many  ciroum* 

lUnces  might  have  been  deduced  which  wpuld  give 

>Mi  additional  plausibility  to  the  narrative.    It  must 

i"*  obsc  rved,  however,  in  Swift's  justification,  that 

'^li-  Mt!|;leet  of  obeefving  climate  and  its  peculiar- 

•es  iii  common  to  all  the  early  narratives  of  voy 

•<n:r^.  and  also  that  for  the  purposes  of  his  satire  it 

'^"">  Mfressary  to  identify  the  Lilliputian  climate 

«>Ui  that  of  England. 


vegetables  are  in  the  same  proportion ;  but 
this  I  leave  to  the  reader's  imagination. 

I  shall  say  but  little  at  present  of  their 
learning,  which  for  many  ages  has  flourished 
in  all  its  branches  among  them  ;  but  their 
manner  of  writing  is  very  peculiar,  being 
neither  from  the  left  to  the  right,  like  the 
Europeans,  — 

nor  from  the  right  to  the  left,  like  the  Ara- 
bians, —  ^ 

qmAj^  JlAXJL)  (jJUajft  \jaAJi  ^^ 

losx  from  up  ^^wn,  like  the  Chinese,  — 

but  aslant,  from  one  comer  <^  the  paper  to 
the  other,  like  ladies  in  England. 

They  buiy  their  dead  with  their  heads 
directly  downward,  because  they  hold  an 
opinion  that  in  eleven  thousand  moons  they 
are  all  to  rise  again ;  in  which  period  the 
earth  (which  they  conceive  to  be  flat)  will 
turn  upside  down,  and  by  this,  means  they 
shall,  at  their  resurrection,  be  found  ready 
standing  on  their  feet  The  learned  among 
them  confess  the  absurdity  of  this  doctrine ; 
but  the  practice  still  continues  in  compliance 
to  the  vulgar. 

There  are  some  laws  and  customs  in  this 
empire  very  peculiar ;  and  if  they  were  not 
so  directly  contrary  to  those  of  my  own  dear 
country,  I  should  be  tempted  to  say  a  little 
in  their  justification.  It  is  only  to  be  wished 
they  were  as  well  executed.  The  first  I  shall 
mention  relates  to  informers.  All  crimes 
against  the  state  are  punished  here  with  the 
utmost  severity ;  but  if  the  person  accused 
makes  his  innocence  plainly  to  appear  upon 
his  trial,  the  accuser  is  immediately  put  to 
«n  ignominious  death  ;  and  out  of  his  goods 
or  lands  the  innocent  person  is  quadruply 
recompensed  for  the  loss  of  his  time,  for  the 
danger  he  underwent,  for  the  hardship  of 
his  imprisonment,  and  for  all  the  charges  he 
has  been  at  in  making  his  defence ;  or  if 
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that  fund  be  deficient,  it  is  .largely  supplied 
by  the  crown.  The  emperor  also  confers  on 
him  some  public  mark  of  his  favor^  and  proc- 
lamation is  made  of  his  innocence  through 
the  whole  city. 

They  look  upon  fraud  as  a  greater  crime 
than  theft,  and  therefore  seldom  fail  to  pun- 
ish it  with  death  ;  for  they  all^  that  care 
and  vigilance,  with  a  very  common  under- 
standing, may  preserve  a  man's  goods  from 
thieves,  but  honesty  has  no  fence  against 
superior  cunning ;  and,  since  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  perpetual  intercouise 
of  buying  and  selling,  and  dealing  upon 
credit,  where  fraud  is  permitted  and  con- 
nived at,  or  has  no  law  to  punish  it,  the 
honest  dealer  is  always  undone,  and  the 
knave  gets  the  advantage.  I  remember 
when  I  was  once  interceding  with  the  king 
for  a  criminal  who  had  wronged  his  master 
of  a  great  sum  of  money,  which  he  received 
by  order  and  ran  away  with,  and  happening 
to  tell  his  majesty,  by  way  of  extenuation, 
that  it  was  only  a  breach  of  trust,  the 
emperor  thought  it  monstrous  in  me  to 
offer  as  a  defence  the  greatest  aggravation 
of  the  crime  ;  and  truly  I  had  little  to  say 
in  return,  further  than  the  common^  answer 
that  different  nations  had  different  customs  ; 
for  I  confess  I  was  heartily  ashamed.* 

Although  we  call  rewards  and  punishments 
the  two  hinges  upon  which  all  government 
turns,  yet  I  could  never  observe  this  maxim 
to  be  put  in  practice  by  any  nation  except 
that  of  Lilliput.  Whoever  can  there  bring 
sufficient  proof  that  he  has  strictly  observed 
the  laws  of  his  couhtry  for  seventy-three 
moons  has  a  claim  to  certain  privileges,  ac- 
cording to  his  quality  and  condition  of  life, 
with  a  proportionable  sum  of  money  out  of  a 
fund  appropriated  for  that  use  ;  he  likewise 
acquires  the  title  of  milpall,  or  legal,  which 
is  added  to  his  name,  but  does  not  descend  to 
his  posterity.  And  these  people  thought  it  a 
prodigious  defect  of  policy  among  us,  when  I 
told  them  that  our  laws  were  enforced  only 
by  penalties,  without  any  mention  of  reward. 
It  is  upon  this  account  that  the  image  of 
Justice,  in  their  courts  of  judicature,  is  formed 
with  six  eyes  ;  two  before,  as  many  behind, 
and  on  each  side  one,  to  signify  circumspec- 

*  An  act  of  Parliament  has  since  been  passed,  by 
which  some  breaches  of  tmst  have  been  made  cap- 
ital. —  Orig. 


tion  ;  with  a  bag  of  gold  open  in  her  ri^t 
hand,  and  a  swoid  sheathed  in  her  left,  to 
show  that  she  is  more  di^osed  to  reward 
than  to  punish. 

In  choosing  persons  for  all  emplo}'mentB, 
they  have  more  regard  to  good  morals  than  to 
great  abilities  ;  for,  since  government  is  ne- 
cessary to  mankind,  they  believe  that  the 
common  size  of  human  understanding  is 
fitted  to  some  station  or  other ;  and  that 
Providence  never  intended  to  make  the  man- 
agement of  public  affairs  a  mystery  to  be 
comprehended  only  by  a  few  persons  oi  sub- 
lime genius,  of  which  there  seldom  are  three 
bom  in  an  age  :  but  they  suppose  truth,  jus- 
tice, temperance,  and  the  like  to  be  in  every 
man's  power  ;  the  practice  of  which  virtues, 
assisted  by  experience  and  a  good  intention, 
would  qualify  any  man  for  the  service  of  his 
country,  except  where  a  course  of  study  is 
required.  But  they  thought  the  want  of 
moral  virtues  was  so  far  from  being  sup- 
plied by  superior  endowments  of  the  mind, 
that  employments  could  never  be  pnt  in- 
to such  dangerous  hands  as  those  of  per- 
sons so  qualified  ;  and,  at  least  that  tbe  mis- 
takes committed  by  ignorance,  in  a  virtuous 
disposition,  would  never  be  of  such  fiital  con- 
sequence to  the  public  wesd  as  the  practices 
of  a  man  whose  inclinations  led  him  to  be 
corrupt,  and  who  had  great  abilities  to  man- 
age, to  multiply,  and  defend,  his  corruptions. 

In  like  manner,  the  disbelief  of  a  IHvine 
Providence  renders  a  man  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  public  station  ;  for  since  kings  avow 
themselves  to  be  the  deputies  of  Providence, 
the  Lilliputians  think  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  for  a  prince  to  employ  such 
men  as  disown  the  authority  under  which 
he  acts. 

In  relating  these  and  the  following  laws,  I 
would  only  be  understood  to  mean  the  origi- 
nal institutions,  and  not  the  most  scandalous 
corruptions  into  which  these  people  are  fallen 
by  the  d^^erate  nature  of  man.  For,  as 
to  that  infiuuous  practice  of  acquiring  great 
employments  by  dancing  on  ropes,  or  baches 
of  favor  and  distinction  by  leaping  over 
sticks  and  creeping  under  them,  the  i^der  is 
to  observe  that  they  were  first  introduced  by 
the  grandfather  of  the  emperor  now  reigning 
and  grew  to  the  present  hei^t  by  the  gndU 
ual  increase  of  party  and  fiaM^tion.'*^ 

*  The  anthor  aUndes  to  the  prostitution  of  hon- 
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lagratitode  is  among  them  a  capital  crime, 
08  we  read  it  to  have  been  in  some  other 
couoitries  :  for  they  reason  thus  ;  that  who> 
ever  makes  ill  returns  to  his  benefactor  must 
needs  be  a  common  enemy  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  £x>m  whom  he  has  received  no 
obligation,  and  therefore  such  a  man  is  not 
fit  to  live. 

Their  notions  relating  to  the  duties  of 
parents  and  children  differ  extremely  from 
ouis.  For  since  the  conjunction  of  male  and 
ftimale  is  founded  upon  the  great  law  of  na- 
tare,  in  order  to  propagate  and  continue  the 
iqpeeies,  the  Lilliputinns  will  needs  have  it 
that  men  and  women  are  joined  together, 
like  other  animals,  by  the  motives  of  their 
panions  ;  and  that  their  tenderness  towards 
their  young  proceeds  from  the  like  natural 
piinciple ;  for  which  reason  they  ¥rill  never 
allow  that  a  child  is  under  any  obligation  to 
his  father  for  begetting  him,  or  to  his  mother 
for  bringing  him  into  the  world,  which,  con- 
sidering the  miseries  of  human  life,  was 
neither  a  benefit  in  itself  nor  intended  so  by 
the  parents,  on  the  child's  behalf'^  Upon 
these,  and  the  like  reasonings,  their  opinion 
is  that  parents  ore  the  last  of  all  others  to  be 
trusted  with  the  education  of  their  own  chil- 
dren ;  and  therefore  they  have  in  every  town 
public  nurseries,  where  all  parents,  except 
cottagers  and  laborers,  are  obliged  to  send 
their  in&nts  of  both  sexes  to  be  reared  and 
educated,  when  they  come  to  the  age  of 
twenty  moons,  at  which  time  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  some  rudiments  of  docility. 
These  schools  are  of  several  kinds,  suited  to 
different  qualities  and  both  sexes.  They 
have  certain  professors  well  skilled  in  pre- 
paring children  for  such  a  condition  of  life 
as  befits  the  rank  of  their  parents  and  their 
own  capacities^  as  well  as  inclinations.  I 
shall  first  say  something  of  the  male  nur^ 
series,  and  then  of  the  female. 

The  nurseries  for  males  of  noble  or  emi- 
nent birth  are  provided  with  grave  and 
learned  piofeasoTS  and  their  several  deputies. 
The  clothes  and  food  of  the  children  are 

on  and  the  lavish  distribution  of  titles  in  the  reign 
of  James  L 

•  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  of  opinion  that  this  idea  is 
hoiTOwed  from  Cyrano  Bergerac's  Voyage  to  the 
Moon,  where  he  finds  a  people  with  whom  it  was 
the  rule  that  porenis  should  obey  their  children. 
It  has  been  a  favorite  with  modem  hnmoziats. 


plain  and  simple*  They  are  bred  up  in  the 
principles  of  honor,  justice,  courage,  modesty, 
clemency,  religion,  and  love  of  their  conn- 
try  ;  they  are  always  employed  in  some  busi- 
ness, except  in  the  times  of  eating  and  sleep- 
ing, which  are  very  short,  and  two  hours  for 
diversions,  consisting  of  bodily  exercises. 
They  are  dressed  by  men  till  four  years  of 
age,  and  then  are  obliged  to  dress  themselves, 
although  their  quality  be  ever  so  great ;  and 
the  women  attendants,  who  are  aged  propor- 
tionably  to  ours  at  fifty,  perform  only  the 
most  menial  offices.  They  are  never  suffered 
to  converse  with  servants,  but  go  together,  in 
smaller  or  greater  numbers,  to  take  their  di- 
versionS)  and  always  in  the  presence  of  a 
professor  or  one  of  his  deputies  ;  whereby 
they  avoid  those  early  bad  impressions  of 
folly  and  vice  to  which  our  children  are  sub- 
ject. Their  parents  are  suffered  to  see  tliem 
only  twice  a  year ;  the  visit  is  to  last  but  an 
hour ;  they  are  allowed  to  kiss  the  child  at 
meeting  and  parting ;  but  a  professor,  who 
always  stands  by  on  those  occasions,  will  not 
suffer  them  to  whisper,  or  use  any  fondling 
expressions,  or  bring  any  presents  of  toys, 
sweetmeats,  and  the  like. 

The  pension  from  each  family  for  the  edu- 
cation and  entertainment  of  a  child,  upon 
failure  of  due  payment,  is  levied  by  the  em- 
peror^s  officers. 

The  nurseries  for  children  of  ordinary  gen- 
tlemen, merchants,  traders,  and  handicrafts 
are  managed  proportionably  after  the  sAme 
manner,  only  those  designed  for  trades  are 
put  out  apprentices  at  eleven  years  old, 
whereas  those  of  persons  of  quality  continue 
in  their  exercises  till  fifteen,  which  answers 
to  twenty-one  with  us ;  but  the  confine- 
ment is  gradually  lessened  for  the  last  three 
years. 

In  the  female  nurseries  the  young  girls  of 
quality  are  educated  much  like  the  males, 
only  tliey  are  dressed  by  orderly  servants  of 
their  own  sex,  but  always  in  the  presence  of 
a  professor  or  deputy  till  they  come  to  dress 
themselves,  whidi  is  at  five  years  old.  And 
if  it  be  found  that  these  nurses  ever  presume 
to  entertain  the  girls  with  frightful  or  foolish 
stories,  or  the  common  foUies  practised  by 
chambermaids  among  us,  they  are  publicly 
whipped  thrice  about  the  city,  imprisoned 
for  a  year,  and  banished  for  life  to  the  most 
desolate  part  of  the  country.     Thus  the 
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young  ladies  there  are  as  much  ashamed  of 
being  cowards  and  fools  as  the  men,  and  de- 
spise all  personal  omaments  beyond  decency 
and  cleanliness ;  neither  did  I  perceive  any 
difference  in  their  education  made  by  their 
difference  of  sex,  only  that  the  exercises  of 
the  females  were  not  altogether  so  robust, 
and  that  some  rules  were  given  them  relating 
to  domestic  life,  and  a  smaller  compass  of 
learning  was  enjoined  them  :  for  their  maxim 
is,  that  among  people  of  quality  a  wife  should 
be  always  a  reasonable  and  agreeable  com- 
panion, because  she  cannot  always  be  young. 
When  the  girls  are  twelve  years  old,  which 
among  them  is  the  marriageable  age,  their 
parents  or  guardians  take  them  home,  with 
great  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  profes- 
sors, and  seldom  without  the  tears  of  the 
yoimg  lady  and  her  companions. 

In  the  nurseries  of  females  of  the  meaner 
sort  the  children  are  instructed  in  all  kinds 
of  work  proper  for  their  sex  and  their  sev- 
eral degrees  ;  those  intended  for  apprentices 
are  dismissed  at  seven  years  old,  the  rest  are 
kept  until  eleven. 

The  meaner  families  who  have  children  at 
these  nurseries  are  obliged,  beside  their  an- 
nual pension,  which  is  as  low  as  possible,  to 
return  to  the  steward  of  the  nursery  a  small 
monthly  share  of  their  gettings,  to  be  a  por- 
tion for  the  child,  and  therefore  all  parents 
are  limited  in  their  expenses  by  the  law. 
For  the  Lilliputians  think  nothing  can  be 
more  unjust  than  for  people,  in  subservience 
to  their  own  appetites,  to  bring  children  into 
the  world  and  leave  the  burden  of  support- 
ing them  on  the  public  As  to  persons  of 
quality,  they  give  security  to  appropriate  a 
certain  sum  for  each  child,  suitable  to  their 
condition  ;  and  these  funds  are  always  man- 
aged with  good  husbandry  and  the  most  exact 
justice. 

The  cottagers  and  laborers  keep  their  chil- 
dren at  home,  their  bosincss  being  only  to 
till  and  cultivate  the  earth,  and  therefore 
their  education  is  of  little  consequence  to  the 
public  ;  but  the  old  and  diseased  among 
them  are  supported  by  hospitals,  for  b^ging 
is  a  trade  unknown  in  this  empire. 

And  here  it  may,  perhaps,  divert  the  cu- 
rious reader  to  give  some  account  of  my  do- 
mestics, and  my  manner  of  living  in  this 
country,  during  a  residence  of  nine  months 
and  thirteen  dfijs.    Having  a  head  mechani- 


cally tamed,  and  being  likewise  forced  hy^ 
necessity,  I  had  made  for  myself  a  table  and 
chair  convenient  enough,  out  of  the  largest 
trees  in  the  royal  park.  Two  hundred  semp- 
stresses were  employed  to  make  me  shirts 
and  linen  for  my  bed  and  table,  all  of  the 
strongest  and  coarsest  kind  they  could  get, 
which,  however,  they  were  forced  to  quilt 
together  in  several  folds,  for  the  thickest  was 
some  degrees  finer  than  lawn.  Their  linen 
is  usually  three  inches  wide,  and  three  feet 
make  a  piece.  The  sempstresses  took  my 
measure  as  I  lay  on  the  ground,  one  standing 
at  my  neck  and  another  at  my  mid-leg,  with 
a  strong  cord  extended,  that  each  held  by  the 
end,  while  a  third  measured  the  length  of 
the  cord  with  a  rule  of  an  inch  long.  Then 
they  measured  my  right  thumb,  and  desired 
no  more  ;  for  by  a  mathematical  computation, 
that  twice  round  the  thumb  is  once  round 
the  wrist,  and  so  on  to  the  neck  and  the 
waist,  and  by  the  help  of  my  old  shirt,  which 
I  displayed  on  the  ground  before  them  for  a 
pattern,  they  fitted  me  exactly.  Three  hun- 
dred tailors  were  employed  in  the  same  man- 
ner to  make  me  clothes  ;  but  they  )iad  an- 
other contrivance  for  taking  my  measure. 
I  kneeled  down,  and  they  raised  a  ladder 
from  the  ground  to  my  neck  ;  upon  this  lad- 
der one  of  them  mounted  and  let  fall  a 
plumb-line  from  my  collar  to  the  floor,  which 
just  answered  the  length  of  my  coat ;  but 
my  waist  and  arms  I  measured  mysell 
When  my  clothes  were  finished,  which  was 
done  in  my  house  (for  the  largest  of  theirs 
would  not  have  been  able  to  hold  them), 
they  looked  like  the  patchwork  made  by  the 
ladies  in  England,  only  that  mine  were  aH 
of  a  color. 

I  had  three  hundred  cooks  to  dress  my 
victuals,  in  little  convenient  huts  built  about 
my  house,  where  they  and  their  families 
lived,  and  prepared  me  two  dishes  apiece.  I 
took  up  twenty  waiters  in  my  hand,  and 
placed  them  on  the  table ;  a  himdred  more 
attended  below  on  the  ground,  some  with 
dishes  of  meat,  and  some  i^ith  barrek  of 
wine  and  other  liquors  slung  on  their  shoul- 
ders, all  which  the  waiters  above  drew  up, 
as  I  wanted,  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  by 
certain  cords,  as  we  draw  the  bucket  up  a 
well  in  Europe.  A  dish  of  their  meat  was  a 
good  mouthful,  and  a  barrel  of  their  liquor 
a  reasonable  draught    Their  mutton  yields 
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ta  ouiBy  but  their  beef  is  excellent  I  have 
had  a  sirloin  so  large  that  I  have  been  forced 
to  make  three  bites  of  it ;  but  this  is  rare. 
My  servants  were  astonished  to  see  me  eat  it, 
bones  and  all,  as  in  our  country  we  do  the 
leg  of  a  lark.  Their  geese  and  turkeys  I 
usually  ate  at  a  mouthful,  and  I  confess  they 
far  exceed  ours.  Of  their  smaller  fowl  I 
could  take  up  twenty  or  thirty  at  the  end  of 
my  knife. 

One  day  his  imperial  majesty,  being  in- 
formed of  my  way  of  living,  desired  ''that 
himself  and  his  royal  consort,  with  the  young 
.princes  of  the  blood  of  both  sexes,  might 
have  the  happiness,''  as  he  was  pleased  to 
call  it,  "  of  dining  with  me."  They  came, 
accordingly,  and  I  placed  them  in  chairs  of 
state  upon  my  table,  just  over  against  me, 
with  their  gu^s  about  them.  Flimnap,  the 
lord  high-treasurer,  attended  there  likewise, 
with  his  white  staff,  and  I  observed  he  often 
looked  on  me  with  a  sour  countenance,  which 
I  would  not  seem  to  regard,  but  ate  more 
than  usual,  in  honor  to  my  dear  country,  as 
well  as  to  fill  the  court  with  admiration.  I 
have  some  private  reasons  to  believe  that 
this  visit  from  his  majesty  gave  Flimnap  an 
opportunity  of  doing  me  ill  offices  to  his 
master.  That  minister  had  always  been  my 
secret  enemy,  though  he  outwardly  caressed 
me  more  than  was  usual  to  the  moroseness 
of  his  nature.  He  represented  to  the  em- 
peror "the  low  condition  of  his  treasury, 
that  he  was  forced  to  take  up  money  at  a 
great  discount,  that  exchequer  bills  would 
not  circulate  imder  nine  per  cent  below  par, 
that  I  had  cost  his  majesty  above  a  million 
and  a  half  of  sprugs  (their  greatest  gold  coin, 
about  the  bigness  of  a  spangle),  and,  upon 
the  whole,  that  it  would  be  advisable  in  the 
emperor  to  take  the  first  fair  occasion  of  dis- 
missing me."  * 

I  am  here  obliged  to  vindicate  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  excellent  lady,  who  was  an  inno- 
cent sufferer  on  my  account  The  treasurer 
took  a  fancy  to  be  jealous  of  his  wife,  from 
the  malice  of  some  evil  tongues,  who  in- 
(brmed  him  that  her  Grace  had  taken  a 
violent  affection  for  my  person  ;  and  the 
court  scandal  ran  for  some  time,  that  she 


*  EBr  Robert  Walpole  was  often  reproached  with 
&lfle  economy, — no  loiooimnoii  topic  of  railing 
agaiaet  tbo  Whiga    The  parsimonious  diBpoeition 
f     of  Geoj^ge  L  has  been  already  noticed. 


once  came  privately  to  my  lodging.  This 
I  solemnly  declare  to  be  a  most  in&mous 
falsehood,  without  any  grounds,  further  than 
that  her  Grace  was  pleased  to  treat  me  with 
all  innocent  marks  of  freedom  and  friend- 
ship. I  own  she  came  often  to  my  house, 
but  always  publicly,  nor  ever  without  three 
more  in  the  coach,  who  were  usually  her  sis- 
ter and  young  daughter,  and  some  particular 
acquaintance  ;  but  this  was  common  to  many 
other  ladies  of  the  court ;  and  1  still  appeal 
to  my  servants  round  whether  they  at  any 
time  saw  a  coach  at  my  door  without  know- 
ing what  persons  were  in  it  On  those  occa- 
sions, when  a  servant  had  given  me  notice, 
my  custom  was  to  go  immediately  to  the 
door  ;  and,  after  paying  my  respects,  to  take 
up  the  coach  and  two  horses  very  carefully 
in  my  hands  (for  if  there  were  six  horses, 
the  postilion  always  unharnessed  four),  and 
place  them  on  a  table,  where  1  had  fixed  a 
movable  rim  quite  round,  of  five  inches  high, 
to  prevent  accidents  ;  and  I  have  often  had 
four  coaches  and  horses  at  once  on  my  table, 
full  of  company,  while  I  sat  in  my  chair, 
leaning  my  face  towards  them  ;  and  when  I 
was  engaged  with  one  set,  the  coachmen 
would  gently  drive  the  others  round  my 
table.  I  have  spent  many  an  afternoon  very 
agreeably  in  these  conversations.  But  I  defy 
the  treasurer,  or  his  two  informers  (I  will 
name  them,  and  let  them  make  the  best  of 
it),  Clustril  and  Drunlo,  to  prove  that  any 
person  ever  came  to  me  incogmto,  except  the 
secretary  Beldresal,  who  was  sent  by  express 
command  of  his  impefial  majesty,  as  1  have 
before  related.  I  should  not  have  dwelt  so 
long  upon  {his  particular,  if  it  had  not  been 
a  point  wherein  the  reputation  of  a  great  lady 
is  so  nearly  concerned,*  to  say  nothing  of  my 
own  ;  though  I  then  had  the  honor  to  be  a 
nardae,  which  the  treasurer  himself  is  not ; 
for  all  the  world  knows  that  he  is  only  a 
glumglwm,  a  title  inferior  by  one  degree,  as 
that  of  a  marquis  is  to  a  duke  in  England ; 
yet  I  allow  he  preceded  me  in  right  of 
his  post  These  false  informations,  which  I 
afterwards  came  to  the  knowledge  of  by  an 

*  The  Dean  probably  alludes  to  the  inquiries 
made  into  Bolingbroke's  intrigues  by  the  committee 
of  1715,  and  particularly  that  which  he  was  sus- 
pected of  having  formed  with  Madame  Tencin. 
There  are  few  passages  in  this  work  which  can  com- 
I>ete  for  grave  and  quiet  humor  with  Gulliver's 
earnest  defence  of  the  lady's  character. 
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accident  not  proper  to  mention,  made  the 
treasurer  show  his  lady  for  eome  time  an  ill 
countenance  and  me  a  worse  ;  and  although 
he  was  at  last  undeceived  and  reconciled  to 
her,  yet  I  lost  all  credit  with  him,  and  found 
my  mterest  decline  very  fast  with  the  emper- 
or  himself,  who  was,  indeed,  too  much  gov- 
erned by  that  favorite. 


CHAPTEB  VIL 

THE  AUTHOB,  BEINQ  INFORMED  OF  A  DESIGN 
TO  ACCUSE  HIM  OF  HIGH  TREASON,  MAKES 
HIS  ESCAPE  TO  BLEFTJSCU.  —  HIS  RECEP- 
TION THERE. 

An  account  of  my  leaving  this  kingdom 
may  properly  be  prefaced  by  some  particu- 
lars of  a  private  intrigue  which  had  been  for 
two  months  forming  against  me.  I  had  been 
hitherto,  all  my  life,  a  stranger  to  courts,  for 
which  I  was  unqualified  by  the  meanness  of 
my  condition.  I  had  indeed  heard  and  read 
enough  of  the  dispositions  of  great  princes 
and  ministers ;  but  never  expected  to  have 
found  such  terrible  effects  of  them  in  so  re- 
mote a  country,  governed,  as  I  thought,  by 
very  different  maxims  from  those  in  Europe. 

When  I  was  just  preparing  to  pay  my  at- 
tendance on  the  emperor  of  Blefuscu,  a  con- 
siderable person  at  court  (to  whom  I  had 
been  very  serviceable,  at  a  time  when  he  lay 
under  the  highest  displeasure  of  his  imperial 
majesty)  came  to  my  house  very  privately 
at  night,  in  a  close  chair,  and,  without  send- 
ing his  name,  desired  admittance.  The  chair- 
men were  dismissed,  I  put  the  chair,  with  his 
lordship  in  it,  into  my  coat  pocket ;  and  giv- 
ing orders  to  a  trusty  servant  to  say  I  was 
indisposed  and  gone  to  sleep,  I  fastened  the 
doov  of  my  house,  placed  the  chair  on  the 
table,  according  to  my  usual  custom,  and  sat 
down  by  it.  After  the  common  salutations 
were  over,  observing  his  lordship's  counte- 
nance full  of  concern,  and  inquiring  into  the 
reason,  he  desired  "  I  would  hear  him  with 
patience  in  a  matter  that  highly  concerned 
my  honor  and  my  life."  His  speech  was  to 
the  following  effect,  for  I  took  notes  of  it  as 
soon  as  he  left  me  :  — 

"  You  are  to  know,"  said  he,  "  that,  several 
committees  of  council  have  been  lately  called, 
in  the  most  private  manner,  on  your  account ; 


and  it  is  but  two  days  since  hismiyeBty  came 
to  a  full  resolution. 

''You  are  very  sensible  that  Skyresh  Bol- 
golam  (jgalbety  or  high  adminil)  has  beenyoor 
mortal  enemy  almost  ever  since  your  anivsL 
His  original  reasons  I  know  not ;  but  his 
hatred  is  increased  since  your  great  snecess 
against  Blefuscu,  by  which  his  gloiy  as  ad- 
miral is  much  obscured.  This  lord,  in  con- 
junction with  Flimnap  the  high  treasurer, 
whose  enmity  against  you  is  notorious  on  ac- 
count of  his  lady,  Limtoc  the  general,  Lsloon 
the  chamberlain,  and  Balmuff  the  grand  jus- 
ticiary, have  prepared  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  you,  for  treason  and  other  cap- 
ital Crimea" 

This  preface  made  me  so  impatient,  being 
conscious  of  my  own  merits  and  innocence, 
that  I  was  going  to  interrupt  him  ;  when  he 
entreated  me  to  be  silent,  and  thus  pro- 
ceeded :  — 

"  Out  of  gratitude  for  the  favors  you  have 
done  me,  I  procured  information  of  the 
whole  proceedings,  and  a  copy  of  the  ar- 
ticles ;  *  wherein  I  venture  my  head  for  your 
service. 

ARTICLES  OF  IMPEACHMENT 

AGAHrST 
QUINBUS  FLB8TRIN,  THE  MAN-MOUNTAIN. 

ART.  L 

Whereas,  by  a  statute  made  in  the  reign 
of  his  imperial  majesty  Calin  Defiar  PluDe, 
it  is  enacted,  that   whosoever  shall  make 

*  These  articles  are  designed  to  ridicule  tbe  uti- 
cles  of  impeachment  against  Oxford,  Onnood,  and 
Bolingbroke,  in  1715. 

There  are  many  who  believed  that,  in  oonsequeDoe 
of  the  nnmerons  victoriee  obtained  by  the  Dnke  of 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Engene  it  would  bare 
been  possible  for  the  Allies  to  have  marched  to 
Paris  and  compelled  Louis  XIV.  to  purchase  peace 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  huge  portion  of  his  dominion. 
Swift  so  far  yields  to  popular  prejudice  as  not  to 
contest  the  possibility  of  such  an  exploit  (here 
typified  by  the  complete  conquest  of  Blefuscu) ;  he 
takes  the  higher  ground  of  national  justice,  and  in- 
sinuates that  if  the  Allies  had  violated  the  intcgritr 
of  France,  they  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  very 
crime  which  furnished  a  pretext  for  their  inveteiate 
hostility  to  Louis  XIV.  The  frivolous  and  veaa- 
tious  character  of  some  of  the  articles  of  Gullirer's 
impeachment  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  of  the 
trivial  nature  of.  many  of  the  charges  bnnigfat 
against  Queen  Anne's  last  cabinet  by  the  Walpdie 
admimstration. 
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water  within  the  precincts  of  the  royal  pal- 
ace shall  be  liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  high  tieason ;  notwithstanding,  the  said 
Qninbns  Flestrin,  in  open  breach  of  the  said 
laWy  nndet  color  of  extinguishing  the  fire 
kindled  in  Vke  apartment  of  his  majesty's 
most  dear  impl^rial  consort,  did  maliciously, 
trsitorooaly,  and  devilishly,  by  discharge  of 
his  urine,  put  out  the  said  fire  kindled  in  the 
said  apaitment,  lying  and  being  within  the 
precincts  of  the  said  royal  palace,  against  the 
statute  in  that  case  provided,  etc,  against 
the  daty,  etc 

ABT.  n. 
That  the  said  Quinbus  Flestrin  having 
brought  the  imperial  fleet  of  Blefuscu  into  the 
royal  port,  and  being  afterwards  commanded 
by  his  imperial  majesty  to  seize  all  the  other 
ships  of  the  said  empire  of  Blefuscu,  and  re- 
duce that  empire  to  a  province,  to  be  governed 
by  a  viceroy  from  hence,  and  to  destroy  and 
put  to  death  not  only  all  the  Big-endian  exiles, 
but  likewise  all  the  people  of  that  empire 
who  would  not  immediately  forsake  the  Big- 
endian  heresy ;  he,  the  said  Flestrin,  like  a 
false  traitor  against  this  most  auspicious, 
serene,  imperial  majesty,  did  petition  to  be 
excused  from  the  said  service,  upon  pretence 
of  unwillingness  to  force  the  consciences  or 
destroy  the  liberties  and  lives  of  an  innocent 
people.* 

ABT.  IIL 

That  whereas  certain  ambassdors  arrived 
from  the  court  of  Blefuscu,  to  sue  for  peace 
in  his  majesty's  court ;  be,  the  said  Flestrin, 
did,  like  a  false  traitor,  aid,  abet,  comfort, 
and  divert  the  said  ambassadors,  although  he 
knew  them  to  be  servants  of  a  prince  who 
was  lately  an  open  enemy  to  his  imperial 
majesty,  and  in  an  open  war  against  his  said 
majesty. 

ART.  IV. 

That  the  said  Quinbus  Flestrin,  contrary 
to  the  duty  of  a  faithful  subject,  is  now  pre- 
paring to  make  a  voyage  to  the  court  and  em- 
pire of  Blefuscu,  for  which  he  has  received 
only  verbal  license  from  his  imperial  majesty, 

*  A  lawyer  thinks  himself  honest  if  he  does  the 
best  he  can  for  his  client ;  and  a  statesman,  if  he 
promotes  the  interests  of  his  country :  but  the 
Dean  here  inculcates  a  higher  notion  of  right  and 
wrong  and  obligations  to  a  laiger  community.  — 
ffawknoorth. 


and,  under  color  of  the  said  license,  does 
falsely  and  traitorously  intend  to  take  the 
said  voyage,  and  thereby  to  aid,  comfort,  and 
abet  the  emperor  of  Blefuscu,  so  lately  an 
enemy,  and  in  open  war  with  his  imperial 
majesty  aforesaid. 

**  There  are  'some  other  articles ;  but  these 
are  the  most  important,  of  which  I  have 
read  you  an  abstract 

**  In  the  several  debates  upon  this  impeach- 
ment, it  must  be  confessed  that  his  majesty 
gave  many  marks  of  his  great  lenity  ;  often 
urging  the  services  you  had  done  him,  and 
endeavoring  to  extenuate  your  crimes.  The 
treasurer  and  admiral  insisted  that  you  should 
be  put  to  the  most  painful  and  ignominious 
death,  by  setting  fire  to  your  house  at  night ; 
and  the  general  was  to  attend  with  twenty 
thousand  men,  aimed  with  poisoned  arrows, 
to  shoot  you  on  the  face  and  hands.  Some  of 
your  servants  were  to  have  private  orders  to 
strew  a  poisonous  juice  on  your  shirts  and 
sheets,  which  would  soon  make  you  tear  your 
own  flesh,  and  die  in  the  utmost  torture.  The 
general  came  into  the  same  opinion ;  so  that 
for  a  long  time  there  was  a  majority  against 
you ;  but  his  majesty  resolving,  if  possible, 
to  spare  your  life,  at  last  brought  off  the 
chamberldn. 

"  Upon  this  incident,  Reldresal,  principal 
secretary  for  private  affairs,  who  always 
approved  himself  your  true  friend,  was  com- 
manded by  the  emperor  to  deliver  his  opin- 
ion, which  he  accordingly  did ;  and  there- 
in justified  the  good  thoughts  you  have  of 
him.  He  allowed  your  crimes  to  be  great, 
but  that  still  there  was  room  for  mercy,  the 
most  commendable  virtue  in  a  prince,  and  for 
which  his  majesty  was  so  justly  celebrated. 
He  said  the  friendship  between  you  and  him 
was  so  well  known  to  the  world,  that  per- 
haps the  most  honorable  board  might  think 
him  partial ;  however,  in  obedience  to  the 
command  he  had  received,  he  would  freely 
offer  his  sentiments.  That  if  his  majesty,  in 
consideration  of  your  services  and  pursuant 
to  his  own  merciful  disposition,  would  please 
to  spare  your  life,  and  only  give  orders  to 
put  out  both  of  your  eyes,  he  humbly  con- 
ceived that,  by  this  expedient,  justice  might 
in  some  measure  be  satisfied,  and  all  the 
world  would  applaud  the  lenity  of  the  em- 
peror, as  well  as  the  fair  and  generous  pro- 
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ceedingB  of  those  who  haye  the  honor  to  be 
his  counselloiB.  That  the  lorn  of  your  eyes 
would  be  no  impediment  to  your  bodily 
strength,  by  which  you  might  still  be  usefiil 
to  his  maj€»ty  ;  that  blindness  is  an  addition 
to  courage,  by  concealing  dangeis  from  us ; 
that  the  fear  you  had  for  your  eyes  was  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  bringing  over  the  en- 
emy's fleet ;  and  it  would  be  sufficient  for 
you  to  see  by  the  eyes  of  the  ministers,  since 
the  greatest  princes  do  no  more.* 

'*  This  proposal  was  received  with  the  ut- 
most disapprobation  by  the  whole  board. 
Bolgolam,  the  admiral,  could  not  preserve 
his  temper  ;  but,  rising  up  in  a' fury,  said,  he 
wondered  how  the  secretary  durst  presume 
to  give  his  opinion  for  preserving  the  life  of 
a  traitor  :  that  the  services  you  had  performed 
were,  by  all  true  reasons  of  state,  the  great 
aggravation  of  your  crimes  ;  that  you,  who 
was  able  to  extinguish  the  fire  by  discharge 
of  urine  in  her  majesty's  apartment  (which 
he  mentioned  with  horror),  might,  at  another 
time,  raise  an  inundation  by  the  same  means, 
to  drown  the  whole  palace  ;  and  the  same 
strength  which  enabled  you  to  bring  over 
the  enemy's  fleet  might  serve,  upon  the  first 
discontent,  to  carry  it  back ;  that  he  had 
good  reason  to  think  you  were  a  Big-endian 
in  your  heart ;  and,  as  treason  begins  in  the 
heart  before  it  appears  in  overt  acts,  so  he 
accused  you  as  a  traitor  on  that  account,  and 
therefore  insisted  you  should  be  put  to  death. 

**  The  treasurer  was  of  the  same  opinion  : 
he  showed  to  what  straits  his  majesty's  reve- 
nue was  reduced  by  the  charge  of  maintain- 
ing you,  which  would  soon  grow  insupport- 
able ;  that  the  secretary's  expedient  of  putting 
out  your  eyes  was  so  far  from  being  a  rem- 
edy against  this  evil,  that  it  would  probably 
increase  it,  as  is  manifest  from  the  common 
practice  of  blinding  some  kind  of  fowls,  after 
which  they  fed  the  faster  and  grew  sooner 
fat ;  that  his  sacred  majesty  and  the  council, 
who  are  your  judges,  were,  in  their  own  con- 
sciences, fully  convinced  of  your  guilt,  which 

*  The  pretended  merciful  eoimsel  of  Reldresal, 
who  proposed  a  commutation  of  punishment  which, 
however,  was  worae  than  death,  appears  to  be  a 
satire  on  those  Whigs  who  proposed  that  the  fiarl 
of  Oxford  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  instead  of  being 
impeached  for  high  treason  and  thus  brought  in 
peril  of  life,  should  only  be  accused  of  high  misde- 
meanors, which  would  justify  their  being  deprived 
of  title  and  estate,  and  sentenced  to  civil  death. 


was  a  sufficient  aignment  to  oQndemn  you  to 
death  without  the  formal  proofs  requked  by 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law.* 

<^But  his  imperial  majesty,  fully  deter- 
mined against  capital  puniahmoit,  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  say,  that  since  the  coundl 
thought  the  loss  of  your  eyes  too  easy  a  cen- 
sure, some  other  may  be  inflicted  hereafter,  t 
And  your  friend  the  secretary,  humbly  desir- 
ing to  be  heard  again,  in  answer  to  what  the 
treasurer  had  objected,  concerning  the  great 
charge  his  majesty  was  at  in  maintaining 
you,  said  that  his  excellency,  who  had  the 
sole  disposal  of  the  emperor's  revenue,  might 
easily  provide  against  that  evil  by  graduidly 
lessening  your  establishment ;  by  which,  for 
want  of  sufficient  food,  you  will  grow  weak 
and  faint,  and  lose  your  appetite,  and  con- 
sume in  a  few  months ;  neither  would  the 
stench  of  your  carcass  be  then  so  dangerous, 
when  it  should  become  more  than  half 
diminished  ;  and  immediately  upon  your 
death  five  or  six  thousand  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  might,  in  two  or  three  days,  cut 
your  flesh  from  your  bones,  take  it  away  by 
cartloads,  and  bury  it  in  distant  parts,  to 
prevent  infection,  leaving  the  skeleton  as  a 
monument  of  admiration  to  posterity. 

*'  Thus  by  the  great  friendship  of  the  sec- 
retary the  whole  affair  was  compromised. 
It  was  strictiy  enjoined  that  the  project  of 
starving  you  by  degrees  should  be  kept  a 
secret ;  but  the  sentence  of  putting  out  your 
eyes  was  entered  on  the  books  ;  none  dis- 
senting, except  Bolgolam,  the  admiral,  who^ 
being- a  creature  of  the  empress,  was  perpet- 
ually instigated  by  her  majesty  to  insist  upon 

*  There  is  something  so  odious  in  whatever  is 
wrong,  that  even  those  whom  it  does  not  snlyect  to 
punishment  endeavor  to  color  it  with  an  appeanmoe 
of  right ;  but  the  attempt  is  always  unsucoesflfd, 
and  only  betrays  a  consciousness  of  deformity  by 
showing  a  desire  to  hide  it.  Thus  the  Lillipntiin 
court  pretended  a  right  to  dispense  with  Uie  strict 
letter  of  the  law  to  put  Gulliver  to  deaths  thoqgh 
by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  only  be  could  be  con- 
victed of  a  crime ;  the  intention  of  the  statute  not 
being  to  suffer  the  palace  rather  to  be  burnt  than 
so  to  be  extinguished.  —  ffawktworih, 

t  This  appears  to  be  directed  against  the  partial 
pardon  which  was  granted  to  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
George  L  could  never  be  persuaded  to  restore 
him  to  his  rights  as  a  peer,  though  Bolingbroke 
bribed  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  to  use  her  powerful 
intercession,  and  actually  induced  her  to  ]>lace  lus 
memorial  in  the  king's  own  hand. 
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your  death,  she  haying  borne  perpetual  mal- 
ice against  jou  on  account  of  that  in&mouB 
and  ill^al  method  you  took  to  extinguish 
the  fire  in  her  apartment 

*^  In  three  days  your  friend  the  secretary 
will  be  directed  to  come  to  your  house  and 
read  before  you  the  articles  of  impeachment ; 
and  then  to  signify  the  great  lenity  and  favor 
of  his  majesty  and  council,  whereby  you  are 
only  condemned  to  the  loss  of  your  eyes, 
which  his  majesty  does  not  question  you  will 
gratefully  and  humbly  submit  to ;  and 
twenty  of  his  majesty's  surgeons  will  attend, 
in  order  to  see  the  operation  well  performed, 
by  discharging  yery  sharp-pointed  arrows 
into  the  baUs  of  your  eyes,  as  you  lie  on  the 
ground. 

**  I  leaye  to  your  prudence  what  measures 
yon  will  take  ;  and,  to  ayoid  suspicion,  I  must 
immediately  return  in  as  private  a  manner  as 
I  came." 

His  lordship  did  so  ;  and  I  remained  alone, 
under  many  doubts  and  perplexities  of  mind. 

It  was  a  custom  introduced  by  this  prince 
and  his  ministry  (very  different,  as  I  have 
been  assured,  from  the  practice  of  former 
times),  that  after  the  court  had  decreed  any 
cruel  execution,  either  to  gratify  the  mon- 
arch's resentment  or  the  malice  of  a  favorite, 
the  emperor  always  made  a  speech  to  his 
whole  coundl,  expressing  his  great  lenity 
and  tenderness  as  qualities  known  and  con- 
fessed by  all  the  world.  This  speech  was 
immediately  published  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  *  nor  did  anything  terrify  the  people 
so  much  as  those  encomiums  on  his  majes^s 
mercy ;  because  it  was  observed  that  the 
more  these  praises  were  enlarged  and  insisted 
on,  the  more  inhuman  was  the  punishment, 
and  the  sufferer  more  innocent.  Yet,  as  to 
myself,  I  must  confess,  having  never  been 
designed  for  a  courtier,  either  by  my  birth  or 
education,  I  was  so  ill  a  judge  of  things  that 
I  could  not  discover  the  lenity  and  favor  of 
this  sentence,  but  conceived  it  (perhaps  erro- 
neously) rather  to  be  rigorous  than  gentle. 
I  sometimes  thought  of  standing  my  trial ; 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott  sappcaes  that  a  sarcasm  is  in- 
tended here  against  the  royal  proclamations  issued 
after  the  rebdUion  of  1715,  bat  Swift  more  probably 
alludes  to  the  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of  Par^ 
liament,  October  11,  1722,  wherein  he  infonned 
both  Houses  of  the  conspiracy  to  restore  the  Pre- 
tender, in  which  Atterbury  was  involved. 


for,  although  I  could  not  deny  the  facts  al- 
leged in  the  several  articles,  yet  I  hoped  they 
would  admit  of  some  extenuation.  But  hav- 
ing in  my  life  perused  many  state  trials, 
which  I  ever  observed  to  terminate  as  the 
judges  thought  fit  to  direct,  I  durst  not  rely 
on  so  dangerous  a  decision  in  so  critical  a 
juncture  and  against  such  powerful  enemies. 
Once  I  was  strongly  bent  upon  resistance  : 
for,  while  I  had  liberty,  the  whole  strength 
of  that  empire  could  hudly  subdue  me,  and 
I  might  easily  with  stones  pelt  the  metropolis 
to  pieces ;  but  I  soon  rejected  that  project 
witii  horror  by  remembering  the  oath  I  had 
made  to  the  emperor,  the  favors  I  received 
from  him,  and  the  high  title  of  nardae  he 
conferred  upon  me.  Neither  had  I  so  soon 
learned  the  gratitude  of  courtiers,  to  per- 
suade myself  that  his  majesty's  present  se- 
verities acquitted  me  of  all  past  obliga- 
tions,* 

At  last  I  fixed  upon  a  resolution,  for  which 
it  is  probable  I  may  incur  some  censure,  and 
not  unjitstly ;  for  I  confess  I  owe  the  pre- 
serving of  mine  eyes,  and  consequently  my 
liberty,  to  my  own  great  rashness  and  want 
of  experience  ;  because,  if  I  had  then  known 
the  nature  of  princes  and  ministers,  which  I 
have  since  observed  in  many  other  courts, 
and  their  methods  of  treating  criminals  less 
obnoxious  than  myself,  I  should,  with  great 
alacrity  and  readiness,  have  submitted  to  so 
easy  a  punishmentt  But,  hurried  on  by  the 
precipitancy  of  youth,  and  having  his  im- 
perial majesty's  license  to  pay  my  attendance 

*  Gulliver's  defence  of  himself  for  escaping  to 
Blefoscu  is  a  covert  apology  for  Bolingbroke's  flight 
to  France  in  1715 ;  a  circumstance  which  was  fre- 
quently quoted  as  decisiye  proof  of  his  guilt,  and 
censured  as  an  act  of  imprudence  by  many  who  be- 
lieved in  his  innocence.  The  Dean  insinuates  that 
it  was,  like  that  of  Gulliver,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  malice  of  the  ministers  of  the  day ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  mode  in  which  the  articles  of 
impeachment  were  urged  forward  gave  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  Bolingbroke's  death  was  pre- 
determined by  his  accusers. 

t  This  bitter  stroke  of  irony  ia  directed  against 
the  acts  of  Parliament  by  which  Ormond,  BoUng- 
broke,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  were  attainted. 
Swift  gave  rather  a  perilous  proof  of  his  belief  in 
the  innocence  of  the  Duke  of  Oimond,  when,  after 
that  nobleman's  attainder,  the  heralds  from  the  Irish 
College  of  Arms  went  to  remove  his  escutcheon 
from  St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Swift  refased  them 
admittance,  and  persevered  in  keeping  the  duke's 
coat-of-amu  in  its  ancient  place  of  honor. 
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Upon  the  emperor  of  Blefoscn,  I  took  this 
opportunity,  before  the  three  days  were 
elapsed,  to  send  a  letter  to  my  Mend  the  sec- 
retary,  signifying  my  resolution  of  setting 
out  that  morning  for  Blefuscu,  pursuant  to 
the  leave  I  had  got ;  and,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  I  went  to  that  side  of  the  isl- 
and where  our  fleet  lay.  I  seized  a  huge 
man*of-war,  tied  a  cable  to  the  prow,  and 
lifting  up  the  anchors,  I  stripped  myself,  put 
my  clothes  (together  with  my  coverlet,  which 
I  carried  under  my  aim)  into  the  vessel,  and 
drawing  it  after  me,  between  wading  and 
swimming,  arrived  at  the  royal  port  of  Ble- 
foBcu,  where  the  people  had  long  expected 
me  ;  they  lent  me  two  guides  to  direct  me  to 
the  capitid  city,  which  is  of  the  same  name. 
I  held  them  in  my  hands  till  I  came  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  gate,  and  desired 
them  ^  to  signify  my  arrival  to  one  of  the 
secretaries,  and  let  him  know  I  there  waited 
his  majesty's  command."  I  had  an  answer 
in  about  an  hour,  **  that  his  migesty,  attended 
by  the  royal  family,  and  great  officers  of  the 
courts  was  coming  out  to  receive  me."  I  ad- 
vanced a  hundred  yards.  The  emperor  and 
his  train  alighted  from  their  horses,  the  em- 
press and  ladies  from  their  coaches,  and  I  did 
not  perceive  they  were  in  any  fright  or  con- 
cern. I  lay  on  the  ground  to  kiss  his  miy- 
est/s  and  the  empress's  hands.  I  told  his 
majesty,  **  that  I  was  come  according  to  my 
promise,  and  with  the  license  of  the  emperor 
my  master,  to  have  the  honor  of  seeing  so 
mighty  a  monarch,  and  to  offer  him  any  ser- 
vice in  my  power  consistent  with  my  duty 
to  my  own  prince  ** ;  not  mentioning  a  woid 
of  my  disgrace,  because  I  had  hitherto  no 
regular  information  of  it,  and  might  suppose 
myself  wholly  ignorant  of  any  such  design ; 
neither  could  I  reasonably  conceive  that  the 
emperor  would  discover  the  secret  while  I 
was  out  of  lus  power ;  wherein,  however,  it 
soon  appeared  I  was  deceived. 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  par- 
ticular account  of  my  reception  at  this  court, 
which  was  suitable  to  the  generosity  of  so 
great  §  prince,  nor  of  the  difficulties  I  was 
in  for  want  of  a  house  and  bed,  being  forced 
to  lie  on  the  groimd,  wrapped  up  in  my  cov- 
erlet * 

*  The  author  pxx>babiy  alludes  to  the  severe  haid- 
shipa  endured  by  many  of  the  Jacobite  exUes  in 
Fruice. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THB  AUTHOB,  BT  A  LUCKT  ACCIDENT,  FISTDS 
MEANS  TO  LEAVE  BLEFUSCU  ;  AND,  AFTEE 
BOME  DIFFICULTIEB,  BETURNS  SAFE  TO  HIS 
NATIVE  COUNTRY. 

Three  days  after  my  azrival,  wBlldng  cmt 
of  curiosity  to  the  northeast  coast  of  the 
island,  I  observed,  about  half  a  league  off  in 
the  sea,  somewhat  that  looked  like  a  boat 
overturned.  I  pulled  off  my  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, and  wading  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
I  found  the  object  to  approach  nearer  by 
force  of  the  tide,  and  then  plainly  saw  it  to  be 
a  real  boat,  which  I  supposed  might  by  some 
tempest  have  been  driven  from  a  ship ; 
whereupon  I  returned  immediately  towards 
the  city,  and  desired  his  imperial  majesty  to 
lend  me  twenty  of  the  tallest  vessels  he  had 
left,  after  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  and  three 
thousand  seamen,  under  the  command  of  his 
vice-admiraL  Tlus  fleet  sailed  round,  while 
I  went  back  the  shortest  way  to  the  coast 
where  I  first  discovered  the  boat.  I  found 
the  tide  had  driven  it  stiU  nearer.  The  sea- 
men were  all  provided  with  cordage,  which 
I  had  beforehand  twisted  to  a  sufficient 
strength.  When  the  ships  came  up,  I 
stripped  myself,  and  waded  till  I  came  with- 
in a  himdred  yards  of  the  boat,  after  which  I 
was  forced  to  swim  till  I  got  up  to  it.  The 
seamen  threw  me  the  end  of  the  cord,  which 
I  fastened  to  a  hole  in  the  forepart  of  the 
boat,  and  the  other  end  to  a  man-of-war ; 
but  I  found  all  my  labor  to  little  purpose ; 
for,  being  out  of  my  depth,  I  was  not  able  to 
work.  In  this  necessity  I  was  forced  to 
swim  behind,  and  push  the  boat  forward,  as 
often  as  I  could,  with  one  of  my  hands  ;  and 


the  tide  favoring  me,  I 
I  could  just  hold  up  mgr 
ground.  I  rested  two  or  three 
ihetk  gave  the  boat  anothiBr  shove^ 
till  the  sea  was  no  higher  than  wj\ 
and  now,  the  most  laborious  part  being  oyer, 
I  took  out  my  other  cables,  whidi  were 
stowed  in  one  of  the  ship%  and  fsnfwid  them 
first  to  the  boat  and  then  to  niipo  of  the 
vessels  which  attended  lae  ;  the  wind  being 
favorable,  the  seamen  towed^  and  f  ihoved, 
until  we  arrived  within  forty  yaida  of  the 
shore,  and,  waiting  till  the  tide  was  o«t|  I  got 
dry  to  the  boat,  and  by  the  nsrisfaici  of  two 
thousand  men  with  ropea  aauL  mgfnea   I 
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made  a  shift  to  tam  it  on  its  bottom,  and 
found  it  was  but  little  damaged. 

I  aball  not  trouble  the  reader  vrith  the 
difficulties  I  was  under,  by  the  help  of  cer- 
tain paddles,  which  cost  me  ten  days  making, 
to  get  my  boat  to  the  royal  port  of  Blefuscu, 
where  a  mighty  concourse  of  people  appeared 
upon  my  arrival,  full  of  wonder  at  the  sight 
^y  of  so  prodigious  a  vesseL  I  told  the  emperor 
**  that  my  good  fortune  had  thrown  this  boat 
in  my  way,  to  cany  me  to  some  place  whence 
I  might  return  into  my  native  country  ;  and 
begged  his  majesty's  orders  for  getting 
materiala  to  fit  it  up,  together  with  lus 
license  to  depart "  ;  which,  after  some  kind 
expostulations,  he  was  pleased  to  grant 

I  did  veiy  much  wonder,  in  all  this  time, 
not  to  have  heard  *  of  any  express  relating 
to  me  from  our  emperor  to  the  court  of 
Blefuscu.  But  I  was  afterwards  given  pri- 
vately to  understand,  that  his  imperial 
majesty,  never  imagining  I  had  the  least 
notice  of  his  designs,  believed  I  was  only 
gone  to  Blefuscu  in  p^ormance  of  my  prom- 
ise, according  to  the  license  he  had  given 
me,  which  was  well  known  at  our  court,  and 
would  return  in  a  few  days,  when  the 
ceremony  was  ended.  But  he  was  at  last  in 
pain  at  my  long  absence  ;  and  after  consult- 
ing with  the.  treasurer  and  the  rest  of  that 
cabal,  a  person  of  quality  was  despatched 
with  a  copy  of  the  articles  against  me.  This 
envoy  had  instructions  to  represent  to  the 
monarch  of  Blefuscu  ''the  great  lenity  of 
his  rnast^,  who  was  content  to  punish  me  no 
further  than  with  the  loss  of  mine  eyes ;  that 
I  had  fled  from,  justice  ;  and  if  I  did  not  re- 
turn in  two  hours,  I  should  be  deprived  of 
my  title  of  narda&f  and  declared  a  traitor.'' 
The  envoy  further  added  **  that,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  peace  and  amity  between  both 
empires,  his  master  expected  that  his  brother 
of  Blefuscu  would  give  orders  to  have  me 
sent  back  to  Lilliput,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  be  punished  as  a  tmitor."  t 

The  emperor  of  Blefuscu,  having  taken 

*  "  I  did  very  much  wonder  not  to  have  heard/* 
etc  This  sentence  is  nngrammatlcal ;  it  should 
hsTs  been,  '^I  did  very  much  wonder,  in  all  this 
time,  at  not  havii^  heard  of  any  express, "  eta  — 
SheridcM. 

t  This  embassy  ftx)m  LUlipnt  is  designed  to 
satirize  the  frequent  remonstrances  made  to  the 
French  court  by  the  Boglish  minirten  in  conse- 
quence of  the  iMt>tectiott  granted  to  the  Jacobites. 


three  days  to  consult,  returned  an  answer 
consisting  of  many  civilities  and  excuse& 
He  said, ''  that,  as  for  sending  me  bound,  his 
brother  knew  it  was  impossible ;  that  al- 
though I  had  deprived  him  of  his  fleet,  yet 
he  owed  great  obligations  to  me  for  many 
good  offices  I  had  done  him  in  making  peace. 
That,  however,  both  their  majesties  would 
soon  be  made  easy  ;  for  I  had  found  a  pro- 
digious vessel  on  the  shore  able  to  carry  me  on 
the  sea,  which  he  had  given  orders  to  fit  up, 
with  my  own  assistance  and  direction  ;  and 
he  hoped,  in  a  few  weeks,  both  empires 
would  be  freed  from  so  insupportable  an 
incumbrance." 

With  this  answer  the  envoy  returned  to 
Ldlliput,  and  the  monarch  of  Blefuscu  rehited 
to  me  all  that  had  jMissed  ;  offering  me  at 
the  same  time  (but  imder  the  strictest  con- 
fidence) his  gracious  protection,  if  I  would 
continue  in  his  service ;  wherein  although  I 
believed  him  sincere,  yet  I  resolved  never- 
more to  put  any  confidence  in  princes  or 
mimsters,  where  I  could  possibly  avoid  it ; 
and  therefore,  with  all  due  acknowledgments 
for  his  favorable  intentions,  I  humbly  b^;ged 
to  be  excused.  I  told  him  that,  ''  since  for- 
tune, whether  good  or  evil,  had  thrown  a 
vessel  in  my  way,  I  was  resolved  to  venture 
myself  on  the  ocean,  rather  than  be  an 
occasion  of  difference  between  two  such 
mighty  monarchs."  Neither  did  I  find  the 
emperor  at  all  displeased  ;  and  I  discovered 
by  a  certain  accident  that  he  was  very  glad 
of  my  resolution  and  so  were  most  of  his 
ministers.* 

*  This  irony  is  directed  against  the  jealousy  with 
which  BoUngbroke,  during  his  exile,  was  regarded 
by  the  French  ministers.  His  restless  spirit  of  in- 
trigue rendered  him  scarcely  less  formidable  at 
Versailles  than  he  had  been  at  St  James's.  Dur- 
ing his  exile  Bolingbroke  entered  into  the  Preten- 
der's service,  but  soon  quarrelled  with  his  master, 
and  was  formally  attainted  at  the  mock-court  of 
St  James's.  It  was  a  singular  fortune  to  be  secre- 
tary to  and  attainted  by  both  governments.  Swift 
has  invariably  eulogized  Bolingbroke  as  a  pure  pa- 
triot ;  but  he  was  far  from  deserving  that  character. 
"  His  life,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "was  chiefly  spent 
in  retirement,  and  although  not  highly  exemplary  of 
practical  wisdom,  he  was  looked  up  to  with  oracular 
veneration  by  contemporary  wits  and  politicians. 
He  was  a  fine  speaker  and  highly  accomplished 
man ;  of  great  energy  and  decision  of  character ;  but 
unscrupulous,  and  lacked  the  integrity  of  principle 
and  singleness  of  purpose  which  inspire  confidence 
and  lead  to  unquestioned  excellence.    He  was  am- 
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These  considerations  moyed  me  to  hasten 
my  departure  somewhat  sooner  than  I  in- 
tended; to  which  the  court,  impatient  to 
haye  me  gone,  very  readily  contributed. 
Five  hundred  workmen  were  employed  to 
make  two  sails  to  my  boat,  according  to  my 
directions,  by  quilting  thirteen  folds  of  their 
strongest  linen  together.  I  was  at  the  pains 
of  making  ropes  and  cables  by  twisting  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  of  the  thickest  and  stron- 
gest of  theirs.  A  great  stone  that  I  happened 
to  find,  after  a  long  search,  by  the  sea-shore, 
served  me  for  an  anchor.  I  had  the  tallow 
of  three  hundred  cows  for  greasing  my  boat 
and  other  uses.  I  was  at  incredible  pains  in 
cutting  down  some  of  the  largest  timber  trees 
for  oars  and  masts,  wherein  I  was,  however, 
much  assisted  by  his  majesty's  ship-carpen- 
ters, who  helped  me  in  smoothing  them, 
after  I  had  done  the  rough  work. 

In  about  a  month,  when  all  was  prepared, 
I  sent  to  receive  his  majesty's  commands  and 
to  take  my  leave.  The  emperor  and  royal 
family  came  out  of  the  palace  ;  I  lay  down 
on  my  face  to  kiss  his  hand,  which  he  very 
graciously  gave  me  ;  so  did  the  empress  and 
young  princes  of  the  blood.  His  majesty 
presented  me  with  fifty  purses  of  two  hun- 
dred sprugs  apiece,  together  with  his  picture 
at  full  length,  which  I  put  immediately  into 
one  of  my  gloves,  to  keep  it  from  being  hurt 
The  ceremonies  at  my  departure  were  too 
many  to  trouble  the  reader  with  at  this  time. 

I  stored  the  boat  with  the  carcasses  of  a 
hundred  oxen  and  three  hundred  sheep,  with 
bread  and  drink  proportionable,  and  as  much 
meat  ready  dressed  as  four  hundred  cooks 
could  provide.  I  took  with  me  six  cows 
and  two  bulls  alive,  with  as  many  ewes  and 
rams,  intending  to  carry  them  into  my  own 
country  and  propagate  the  breed ;  and  to 
feed  them  on  board  I  had  a  good  bundle  of 
hay  and  a  bag  of  com.  I  would  gladly  have 
taken  a  dozen  of  the  natives,  but  this  was  a 
thing  the  emperor  would  by  no  means  per- 
mit ;  and,  besides  a  diligent  search  into  my 
pockets,  his  majesty  engaged  my  honor  ''  not 
to  carry  away  any  of  his  subjects,  although 
with  their  own  consent  and  desire." 

Having  thus  prepared  all  things  as  well  as 
I  was  able,  I  set  sail,  on  the  24th  day  of 
September,  1701,  at  six  in  the  morning; 

bitions,  envious  of  superiority,  resentful,  lax  in  mor- 
als, a  partisan  in  politics,  and  an  infidel  in  religion. 


and,  when  I  had  gone  about  four  leagues  to 
the  northward,  the  wind  being  at  southeast, 
at  six  in  the  evening  I  descried  a  small  island 
about  half  a  league  to  the  northwert.  I 
advanced  forvrard  and  cast  anchor  on  the  lee 
side  of  the  island,  which  seemed  to  be  unin- 
habited. I  then  took  some  refreshment,  and 
went  to  my  rest.  I  slept  well,  and,  as  I  con- 
jecture, at  least  six  hours,  for  I  found  the 
day  broke  in  two  hours  after  I  awaked.  It 
was  a  clear  night  I  ate  my  breakilBst  before 
the  sun  was  up ;  and,  heaving  anchor,  the 
wind  being  favorable,  I  steered  the  same 
course  that  I  had  done  the  day  before, 
wherein  I  was  directed  by  my  pocket-com- 
pass. My  intention  was  to  reach,  if  poasible, 
one  of  those  islands  which  I  had  reason  to 
believe  lay  to  the  northeast  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  I  discovered  nothing  all  that  day; 
but  upon  the  next,  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon, when  I  had,  by  my  computation,  made 
twenty-four  leagues  from  Blef^scu,  I  descried 
a  sail  steering  to  the  southeast ;  my  course 
was  due  east  I  hailed  her,  but  could  get 
no  answer  ;  yet  I  found  I  gained  upon  her, 
for  the  wind  slackened.  I  made  all  the  sail 
I  could,  and  in  half  an  hour  she  spied  me, 
then  hung  out  her  ancient,  and  discharged  a 
gun.  It  is  not  easy  to  express  the  joy  I  was 
in  upon  the  unexpected  hope  of  once  more  see- 
ing my  beloved  country  and  the  dear  pledges 
I  left  in  it.  The  ship  slackened  her  sails, 
and  I  came  up  with  her  between  five  and 
six  in  the  evening,  September  26 ;  but  my 
heart  leaped  within  me  to  see  her  English 
colors.  I  put  my  cows  and  sheep  into  my 
coat-pockets,  and  got  on  board  with  all  my 
little  cargo  of  provisions.  The  voasel  was 
an  English  merchantman,  returning  from 
Japan  by  the  North  and  South  Seas ;  the 
captain^  Mr.  John  Biddel  of  Deptford,  a 
very  civil  man  and  an  excellent  sailor.  We 
were  now  in  the  latitude  of  30  d^^rees  south; 
there  were  about  fifty  men  in  the  ship  ;  and 
here  I  met  an  old  comrade  of  mine,  one 
Peter  Williams,  who  gave  me  a  good  charac- 
ter to  the  captain.  This  gentleman  treated 
me  with  kindness,  and  desired  I  would  let 
him  know  what  place  I  came  frx>m  last,  and 
whither  I  was  bound  ;  which  I  did  in  a  few 
words,  but  he  thought  I  was  raving,  and  that 
the  dangers  I  had  underwent  *  had  disturbed 

*  "  I  had  miderwent "  is  not  EngHsh ;  it  skoold  bava 
been  "  I  had  undergone,"  for  "  I  had  nndeorwent" 
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my  head ;  whereupon  I  took  my  black  cattle 
and  sheep  out  of  my  pocket,  which,  after 
great  astoniBhrnent,  clearly  convinced  him  of 
my  veracity.  I  then  showed  him  the  gold 
given  me  by  the  emperor  of  Blefuscu,  to- 
gether with  his  majesty's  picture  at  full 
length,'  and  some  other  rarities  of  that  coun- 
try, I  gave  him  two  purses  of  two  hundred 
9prugs  each,  and  promised,  when  we  arrived 
in  England,  to  make  him  a  present  of  a  cow 
and  a  sheep  big  with  young. 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  par- 
ticular account  of  this  voyage,  which  was 
very  prosperous  for  the  most  part  We 
arrived  in  the  Downs  on  the  13th  of  April, 
1702.  I  had  only  one  misfortune,  that  the 
rats  on  board  carried  away  one  of  my  sheep  : 
I  found  her  bones  in  a  hole,  picked  clean 
from  the  flesh.  The  rest  of  my  cattle  I  got 
safe  ashore,  and  set  them  a  grazing  on  a 
bowling-green  at  Qreenwich,  where  the  fine- 
ness of  the  grass  made  them  feed  very  heart- 
ily, though  I  had  always  feared  the  contrary ; 
neither  could  I  possibly  have  preserved  them 
in  so  long  a  voyage  if  the  captain  had  not 
allowed  me  some  of  his  best  biscuit,  which, 
rubbed  to  powder  and  mingled  with  water, 
was  their  constant  food.  The  short  time  I 
continued  in  England  I  made  a  considerable 
profit  by  showing  my  cattle  to  many  persons 
of  quality  and  others ;  and  before  I  began 
my  second  voyage  I  sold  them  for  six  hun- 
dnd  pounds.  Since  my  last  return  I  find 
the  breed  is  considerably  increased,  especially 
the  sheep,  which  I  hope  will  prove  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  woollen  manufacture, 
by  the  fineness  of  the  fleeces.* 

I  stayed  but  two  months  with  my  wife  and 
feonily,  for  my  insatiable  desire  of  seeing  for- 

*  This  is  a  passing  saicaam  on  the  nnmerons  acts 
of  Parliament  for  encouraging  the  woollen  mannfao- 
tores,  and  the  various  schemes  proposed  in  Swift's 
time  for  improTing  the  growth  and  fineness  of  wool. 
There  is  probably  no  other  subject  on  which  greater 
blunders  have  been  made  in  commercial  legislation 
than  the  T^nglUh  woollen  trade,  nor  any  which  more 
dearly  shows  the  futility  of  protecting  duties  and 
direct  encouragement  from  Parliament.  Swift  pro- 
voked the  indignation  of  the  party  in  power,  by 
protesting  earnestly  against  the  commercial  jealousy 
which  annihilated  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Ire- 
land, under  pretence  of  their  interfering  with  the 
staple  manufacture  of  England  ;  but  wool  was  the 
favorite  hobby  of  his  day,  and  projects  for  extend- 
ing the  trade  formed  no  small  part  of  the  bubbles 
of  172a 


eign  countries  would  suffer  me  to  continue 
no  longer.  I  left  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
with  my  wife,  and  fixed  her  in  a  good  house 
at  Rediifil  My  remaining  stock  I  carried 
with  me,  part  in  money  and  part  in  goods, 
in  hopes  to  improve  my  fortunes.  My  eld- 
est uncle  John  had  left  me  an  estate  in  land 
near  Epping  of  about  thirty  poimds  a  year, 
and  I  had  a  long  lease  of  the  Black  Bull  in 
Fetter  Lane,  which  yielded  me  as  much  more; 
so  that  I  was  not  in  any  danger  of  leaving  my 
family  upon  the  parish.  My  son  Johnny, 
named  so  after  his  uncle,  was  at  the  gram- 
mar school,  and  a  towardly  child.  My 
daughter  Betty  (who  is  now  well  married 
and  has  children)  was  then  at  her  needle- 
work. I  took  leave  of  my  wife  and  boy  and 
girl,  with  tears  on  both  sides,  and  went  on 
board  the  Adventure,  a  merchant  ship  of 
three  hundred  tons,  bound  for  Surat,  Cap- 
tain John  Nicholas,  of  Liverpool,  commander. 
But  my  account  of  this  voyage  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Second  Part  of  my  Travels. 


TO  QUINBUS  FLESTRIN,  THE  MAN- 
MOUNTAIN. 

AN  ODE. 

By  Tittt  Trr,  Ebq. 
uuaiATi  fo  BD  KAJisrr  or 

TrandaUd  into  JEnglisk, 

In  amaze, 
Lost,  I  gazet 
Can  our  eyes 
Beach  thy  size  f 
May  my  lays 
Swell  with  praise  I 
Worthy  thee  I 
Worthy  me ! 
Muse  inspire 
All  thy  fire. 
Bards  of  old 
Of  him  told. 
When  they  said 
Atlas'  head 
Propped  the  s^ 
See,  and  believr 

Bee  him  st^ 
Valleys  ▼ 
Over  wo 
Over  flc 
When 
Mou' 
Grc 
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Armies  quake. 
Lest  his  spurn 
Overturn 
Man  and  steed : 
Troops  take  heed. 
Left  and  right, 
Speed  your  flight. 
Lest  an  host 
Beneath  his  foot  be  lost 

Turned  aside, 
From  his  hide. 
Safe  from  wound 
Part*  reboiud; 


Fpom  his  nose 

Clouds  he  blows ; 

When  he  speaks, 

Thunder  breaks  1 

When  he  eats, 

Famine  threats ; 

When  he  drinksy 

Neptune  shrinks  I 

Nigh  thy  ear 
.    Li  mid  air. 

On  thy  hand 

Let  me  stand. 

So  shall  I, 
liOfty  poet,  touch  the  sky. 
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A  YOTAGE  TO  BROBDmGNAG.* 


CHAPTER  I. 

▲  GREAT  BTORH  DESCRIED  ;  THE  LONChBOAT 
SENT  TO  FETCH  WATER,  THE  AUTHOR  GOES 
WITH  IT  TO  DISCOVER  THE  COUNTRY.  —  HE 
IS  LEFT  ON  SHORE,  IS  SEIZED  BY  ONE  OF 
THE  NATIVES,  AND  CARRIED  TO  A  FARMER'S 
HOUSE.  —  HIS  RECEPTION,  WITH  SEVERAL 
ACXSDENTS  THAT  HAPPENED  THERE.  —  A 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  INHABITANTS. 

AN  active  and  lestlees  life  having  been 
assigned  me  by  nature  and  fortune, 
in  two  months  after  my  return  I 
again  left  my  native  country,  and  took  ship- 
ping in  the  Downs,  on  the  ^)th  day  of  June,. 


pg^ftr  in  ofwrnfrth  lyiH  ■♦ftfiiw>  *jy  |>ift  rest  of  man-^ 
I(Uui»  was  long  maintamed  as  an  article  of  faith, 
QSLjnersil^.  by  the  j^orant  ana  ytWgar^l^Bul'By  men 
tf  1f'"'"*"g  According  to  the  Rabbins,  Adam  was 
not  only  the  first  bat  the  largest  of  mankind :  they 
liDrm  that  when  he  was  created  hia  stature  was  so 
great  that  his  head  reached  the  heavens.  This  so 
annoyed  the  angela  that  they  remonstrated  with  the 
Creator,  npon  which  Ood  placed  his  hand  on  Adam's 
head  and  he  instantly  shrank  into  one  thousand 
cnhits.  When  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  disjoined 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  after  the  FaU,  by  the 
interposition  of  the  ocean,  they  assert  that  Adam, 
waded  through  the  depths  to  his  new  habitation, 
and  that  £ve  accompanied  him  without  fear  of 
drowning,  which  she  might  well  do,  if,  as  the  Mo- 
hammedan doctors  tell  us,  when  her  head  lay  on  a 
hill  near  Mecca  her  knees  rested  /6n  two  others  in 
the  plain,  more  than  two  bow-sb6ts  asunder. 

Not  only  Jewiah  but  Chdstian  writers  have 
mamtained  that  a  gigantic  Mtediluvlan  race  was 
produced  by  the  intercourse  letween  "the  sous  of 
God"  and  "the  daughter^f  men."  (Gen.  vi  6.) 
And  they  aver  that  these  fiants  were  destroyed  by 
the  universal  deluge.  Hince  the  Douay  version 
noders  Job  xzvi.  5  :  '^Behold  the  giants  groan 
nnder  the  waters,  and  tfafy  that  dwell  with  them. 


1702,  in  the  Adventure,  Captain  John  Nicho- 
las, a  Cornish  man,  commander,  bound  for 
Surat  We  had  a  very  prosperous  gale  till 
we  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
we  landed  for  &esh  water  ;  but  discovering  a 
leak,  we  unshipped  our  goods  and  wintered 
there ;  for  the  captain  falling  sick  of  an 
ague,  we  could  not  leave  the  Cape  till  the 
end  of  March.  We  then  set  sail,  and  had  a 
good  voyage  till  we  passed  the  Straits  of 
Madagascar  ;  but,  having  got  northward  of 
that  island,  and  to  about  five  d^rees  south 
latitude,  the  winds,  which  in  those  seas  are 
observed  to  blow  a  constant  equal  gale  be- 
tween the  north  and  west,  from  the  beginning 

Hell  is  naked  before  them,  and  there  is  no  cover 
for  perdition."  To  this  sublime  version  the  follow- 
ing comment  is  added  :  "  Giants  were  not  able  to 
wade  in  Noah's  flood,  but  were  drowned  with  the 
rest"  The  Rabbins,  however,  make  an  exception 
in  favor  of  Og,  king  of  Basan,  compared  to  whom, 
according  to  their  logends,  all  other  giants  were 
mere  Lilliputians.  The  waters  of  the  deluge,  they 
say,  only  i^eached  to  his  knees,  and  he  was  alive  at 
.  the  time  of  Exodus,  when  God  destroyed  him  by 
the  hand  of  Moses.  For  Og,  perceiving  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Israelites,  whose  army  covered  a  space 
of  nine  miles,  cut  a  stone  out  of  a  mountain,  so 
wide  that  it  would  have  covered  the  whole  army, 
and  he  put  it  on  his  head  that  he  might  throw  it 
upon  them.  But  God  sent  a  lapwing  which  pecked 
a  hole  through  the  stone,  so  that  it  slipped  over 
Og's  head  and  hung  around  his  neck  like  a  neck- 
lace. The  weight  bore  him  to  the  ground  on  his 
face,  and  in  this  oondition  he  was  attacked  by  Mo- 
ses. Moses  was  ten  cubits  in  stature,  and  he  took 
a  spear  ten  cubits  long  and  threw  it  ten  cubits  high, 
and  yet  it  only  reached  Og's  heels.  Moses,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  slaying  him ;  and  when  he  was 
dead  his  body  lay  for  a  whole  year,  reaching'as  far 
as  the  river  Nile  in  ISgypt. 

The  feats  of  the  giants  who  warred  against  the 
gods  are   sufficiently  known,  and  they  may  be 
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of  December  to  lihe  b^;iiming  of  May,  on 
the  19tlL  of  April  began  to  blow  with  much 

passed  over  as  purely  mythological.  But  grave 
historians  have  recorded  that  ScaDdinavia  vras  origi- 
nally  mhabited  by  giants,  one  of  whom,  according 
to  Olaus  Magnus,  was  an  eminent  poet,  and,  unlike 
the  rest  of  the  tuneftil  farotheirhood,  wrote  against 
indulgence  in  love  and  wine.  Britain,  if  we  may 
trust  Qrafton's  Chronicle,  was  similarly  tenanted  : 
"  Brute  with  his  companie  after  his  first  landing  in 
the  island  at  Totnesse,  searched  and  travailed 
throughout  all  the  land,  and  foimd  the  same  to  be 
marvellous  ryche  and  plentifull  of  wood  and  pas- 
ture, and  garnished  with  most  goodly  and  pleasant 
ryvers  and  stremes ;  and  as  he  passed  he  was  en- 
countered in  sundry  places  with  a  great  number  of 
mightie  and  strong  gyants,  which  at  that  time  did 
inhabite  the  same." 

A  belief  in  the  existence  of  whole  nations  of 
giants  is  only  now  beginning  to  fade  away  before 
the  gradual  progress  of  geographical  discovery. 
The  ancients  supposed  that  giants  possessed  the  in- 
terior of  Africa.  In  the  time  of  Purchas  (A.  D. 
1614)  the  Indians  of  Viiginia  were  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  race  of  Anak,  for  he  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  Vii^ian  tribe,  on  the  authority  of 
Alexander  Whitaker,  an  early  traveller  in  these  re- 
gions :  "  The  Sasquesahanockes  are  a  giantly  peo- 
ple, strange  in  proportion,  behavior,  and  attire, 
their  voice  sounding  from  them  as  out  of  a  cave, 
their  attire  of  bears'  skins  hanged  with  bears'  paws, 
the  head  of  a  wolf,  and  such  like  jewels ;  and  (if 
any  would  have  a  spoone  to  eat  with  the  divele) 
their  tobacco-pipes  were  three  quarters  of  a  yard 
long,  carved  at  the  great  end  with  a  bird,  beare,  or 
other  device,  sufficient  to  beat  out  the  braines  of  a 
horse,  (and  how  many  asses'  braines  are  beat  out, 
or  rather  men's  braines  smoked  out  and  asses' 
braines  haled  in,  by  our  lesse  pipes  at  home  ?)  the 
rest  of  their  fiiniiture  was  suitable.  The  calf  of 
one  of  their  legges  was  measured  three  quarters  of 
a  yard  about,  the  rest  of  Us  limbs  proportionable." 
The  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  PatagoniaQS  pub- 
lished by  Magellan  and  Le  li^aire  had  not  beS? 
fhted  in  Swift's  time ;  so  late  as  1764  Commodo 
Byron  declared  that  their  stature  filled  him  with 
astonishment  Hence  Brobdingnag,  considered 
merely  as  a  fiction,  did  not  seem  so  extravagant  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  as  it  does  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Ludan  in  .his  True  History,  and  Bishop  God- 
win in  his  whimsical  account  of  Domingo  Qonsales's 
journey  to  the  moon,  have  introduced  gigantic 
races  into  their  fictions.  It  is  very  probable  that 
Swift  took  his  first  hint  of  the  Brobdingnaggians 
from  the  latter,  for,  like  the  Bishop,  he  associates 
mildness  and  gentleness  with  enormous  stature. 
"Many  of  the  lunarians,"  says  the  author  of  the 
World  in  the  Moon,  "live  wonderful  long,  even 
beyond  belief,  affirming  to  me  that  some  survived 
thirty  thousand  moons,  which  is  above  a  thousand 
yean ;  and  this  is  generally  noted,  that  the  taller 


greater  violence,  and  more  westerly  tfaan 
usual,  continuing  so  for  twenty  days  to- 
gether ;  during  which  time  we  were  driven 
a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Molucca  IsLuids, 
and  about  three  degrees  northward  of  ths 
line,  as  our  captain  found  hj  an  obeervadon 
he  took  the  2d  of  ICay,  at  which  time  the 
wind  ceased  and  it  was  a  perfect  calm; 
whereat  I  was  not  a  little  rejoiced.  But  he, 
being  a  man  well  experienced  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  those  seas,  bid  us  all  prepare  against 
a  storm,  which  accordingly  happened  on  the 
day  following ;  for  the  southern  wind,  called 
the  southern  monsoon,  began  to  set  in. 

Finding  it  was  likely  to  overblow,*  we 
took  in  our  spiitsail,  and  stood  by  to  hand 
the  foresail ;  but,  making  foul  weather,  we 
looked  that  the  guns  were  aU  fast,  and 
handed  the  mizen.  The  ship  lay  very  broad 
off,  BO  we  thought  it  better  spooning  before 
the  sea  than  trying  or  hulling.  We  reefed 
the  foresail  and  set  him,  and  hauled  aft  the 
foresheet ;  the  helm  was  hard-a-weather. 
The  ship  wore  bravely.  We  belayed  the 
fore  down-haul ;  but  the  sail  was  split,  and 
we  hauled  down  the  yard,  and  got  the  sail 
into  the  ship,  and  unbound  all  the  things 
clear  of  it  It  was  a  veiy  fierce  storm ;  the 
sea  broke  strange  and  dangerous.  We  hauled 
off  upon  the  laniard  of  the  whipetaff,  and 
helped  the  man  at  the  hehn.  We  would  n<A 
get  down  our  topmast,  but  let  all  stand,  be- 
cause she  scudded  before  the  sea  very  well, 
and  we  knew  that,  the  topmast  being  aloft, 
the  ship  was  the  wholesomer,  and  made  bet- 
ter way  through  the  8e%  seeing  we  had  sea- 
room.  When  the  istorm  was  over,  we  set 
foresail  and  mainsail,  and  brought  the  ship 

lople  are  of  stature  the  more  exoellrat  are  their 
lents  of  mind  and  the  longer  time  tbey 
live  jlbr  their  stature  is  very  different,  great  num- 
bers n^ynuch  exceeding  ours,  who  seldom  live 
above  a  twuand  moons,  which  is  foursoorB  of  oar 
years.  T}^||  they  account  base,  unworthy  crea- 
tures, but  onVdegreo  above  hrate  beasts,  and  em- 
ploy them  in  i^|^  &od  servile  offices,  calling  than 
bastards,  countefcfts.  Or  changelings.  Thoeewbom 
they  account  trueV''"^  Innars,  or  moon-m«fn,  ex- 
ceed ours  generall  jlpi'*y  times,  both  in  quantity 
of  body  and  lengthV  ^^  proportianable  to  tin 
quality  of  the  day  i  V*'*'*  worlds,  theizs  oontsiii- 
ing  almost  thirty  of 

*  This  is  a  parody 
and  naval  manoeuvres  f 
is  merely  an  assemblage 
at  random. 
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to.  Then  we  set  the  mizen,  maintopflaLl, 
and  the  foietopeaiL  Our  course  was  east- 
noitheast,  the  wind  was  at  southwest  We 
got  the  starboard  tacks  aboard,  we  cast  off 
our  weather  braces  and  lifts  ;  we  set  in  the 
ke-biaces,  and  hauled  forward  by  the  weath- 
er-bowlings, and  hauled  them  tight,  and  be- 
layed them,  and  hauled  over  the  mizzen  tack 
to  windward,  and  kept  her  full  and  by  as 
near  as  she  would  lie.  During  this  stoim, 
which  was  followed  by  a  strong  wind  west- 
southwest)  we  were  carried,  by  my  computa- 
tion, about  five  hundred  leagues  to  the  east, 
BO  that  the  oldest  sailor  on  board  could  not 
tell  in  what  part  of  the  world  we  were.  Our 
provisions  held  out  well,  our  ship  was 
stanch,  and  our  crew  all  in  good  health ; 
but  we  lay  in  the  utmost  distress  for  water. 
We  thought  it  best  to  hold  on  the  same 
course,  rather  than  turn  more  northerly, 
which  might  have  brought  us  to  the  north- 
west part  of  Great  Tartary,  and  into  the 
Frozen  Sea. 

On  the  16th  day  of  June,  1703,  a  boy  on 
the  topmast  discovered  land.  On  the  17th 
we  came  in  full  view  of  a  great  island,  or 
continent  (for  we  knew  not  whetheij^  on  the 
south  side  whereof  was  a  small  neck  of  land 
jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and  a  creek  too 
shallow  to  hold  a  ship  of  above  one  hundred 
tons.  We  cast  anchor  within  a  league  of 
this  creek,  and  our  captain  sent  a  dozen  of 
his  men,  well  armed,  in  the  long-boat,  with 
vesseLs  for  water,  if  any  could  be  found. 
I  desired  his  leave  to  go  with  them,  that  I 
might  see  the  country  and  make  what  dis- 
coveries I  conkL  When  we  came  to  land 
we  saw  no  river  or  spring  nor  any  sign  of 
inhabitants.  Our  men,  therefore,  wandered 
on  the  shore  to  find  some  fresh  water  near 
the  sea,  and  I  walked  alone  about  a  mile  on 
the  other  side,  where  I  observed  the  country 
all  barren  and  rocky.  I  now  began  to  be 
weary,  and,  seeing  nothing  to  entertain  my 
curiosity,  I  returned  gently  down  towards 
the  creek,  and  the  sea  being  fuU  in  my  view 
1  saw  our  men  already  got  into  the  boat,  dnd 
rowing  for  life  to  the  ship.  I  was  going  to 
holla  after  them,  although  it  had  been  to 
little  purpose,  when  I  observed  a  huge 
creature  walking  after  them  in  the  sea  as 
fast  as  he  could ;  he  waded  not  much  deeper 
than  his  knees,  and  took  prodigious  strides  ; 
but  our  m»i  had  the  start  of  him  half  a 


league,  and  the  sea  thereabouts  being  full  of 
sharp-pointed  rocks,  the  monster  was  not 
able  to  overtake  the  boat.  This  I  was  after- 
wards told,  for  I  durst  not  stay  to  see  the 
issue  of  the  adventure,  but  ran  as  fast  as  I 
could  the  way  I  first  went,  and  then  climbed 
up  a  steep  hill,  which  gave  me  some  pros- 
pect of  the  country.  I  found  it  fully  culti- 
vated ;  but  that  which  first  surprised  me  was 
the  length  of  the  grass,  which,  in  those 
groTmds  that  seemed  to  be  kept  for  hay,  was 
about  twenty  feet  high. 

I  fell  into  a  high  road,  for  so  I  took  it  to  be, 
though  it  served  to  the  inhabitants  only  as  a 
footpath  through  a  field  of  barley.  Here 
1  walked  on  for  some  time,  but  could  see 
little  on  either  side,  it  being  now  near  har- 
vest, and  the  com  rising  at  least  forty  feet. 
I  was  an  hour  walking  to  the  end  of  this 
field,  which  was  fenced  in  with  a  hedge  of  at 
least  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and 
the  trees  so  lofty  that  I  could  make  no  com- 
putation of  their  altitude.  There  was  a  stile' 
to  pass  from  this  field  into  the  next.  It  had 
four  steps,  and  a  stone  to  cross  over  when 
you  come  to  the  uppermost  It  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  climb  this  stile,  because 
every  step  was  six  feet  high,  and  the  upper 
stone  about  twenty.  I  was  endeavoring  to 
find  some  gap  in  the  hedge,  when  I  dis- 
covered one  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  next 
field  advancing  towards  the  stile,  of  the  same 
size  with  him  whom  I  saw  in  the  sea  pur- 
suing our  boat.  He  appeared  as  tall  as  an 
ordinary  spire  steeple,  and  took  about  ten 
yards  at  every  stride,  as  near  as  I  could 
guess.  I  was  struck  with  .the  utmost  fear 
and  astonishment,  and  ran  to  hide  myself  in 
the  com,  whence  I  saw  him  at  the  top  of 
the  stile,  looking  back  into  the  next  field  on 
the  right  hand,  and  heard  him  call  in  a  voice 
many  degrees  louder  than  a  speaking-trum- 
pet ;  but  the  noise  was  so  high  in  the  air 
that  at  first  I  certainly  thought  it  was 
thunder.  Whereupon  seven  monsters,  like 
himself,  came  towards  him,  with  reaping- 
hooks  in  their  hands,  each  hook  about  the 
largeness  of  six  8C3rthe8.  T&ese  people  were 
not  so  well  clad  as  the  first,  whose  servants 
or  laborers  they  seemed  to  be,  for,  upon  some 
words  he  spoke,  they  went  to  reap  the  com 
in  the  field  where  I  lay.  I  kept  from  them 
at  as  great  a  distance  as  I  could,  but  was 
forced  to  move  with  extreme  difficulty,  for 
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the  stalks  of  the  com  were  sometimes  not 
above  a  foot  distant,  so  that  I  could  hardly 
squeeze  my  body  betwixt  them.  However,  I 
made  a  shift  to  go  forward,  tiU  I  came  to  a 
part  of  the  field  where  the  com  had  been 
laid  by  the  rain  and  wind.  Here  it  was  im> 
possible  for  me  to  advance  a  step  ;  for  the 
stalks  were  so  interwoven  that  I  could  not 
creep  through,  and  the  beards  of  the  fallen 
ears  so  strong  and  pointed  that  they  pierced 
through  my  clothes  into  my  flesh.  At  the 
same  time  I  heard  the  reapers  not  above  a 
hundred  yards  behind  me.  Being  quite  dis- 
pirited with  toil,  and  wholly  overcome  by 
grief  and  despair,  I  lay  down  between  two 
ridges,  and  heartily  wished  I  might  there 
end  my  days.  I  bemoaned  my  desolate 
widow  and  fatherless  children.  I  lamented 
my  own  folly  and  wilfulness  in  attempting 
a  second  voyage  against  the  advice  of  all 
my  friends  and  relations.  In  this  terrible 
agitation  of  mind  I  could  not  forbear  think- 
ing of  Lilliput,  whose  inhabitants  looked 
upon  me  as  the  greatest  prodigy  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  world,  where  I  was  able  to 
draw  an  imperial  fleet  in  my  hand,  and  per* 
form  those  other  actions,  which  will  be  re- 
corded forever  in  the  chronicles  of  that 
empire,  while  posterity  shall  hardly  believe 
them,  although  attested  by  millions.  I  re^ 
fleeted  what  a  mortification  it  must  prove 
to  me  to  appear  as  inconsiderable  in  this  na- 
tion as  one  single  Lilliputian  would  be  among 
us.  But  this  I  conceived  was  to  be  the  least 
of  my  misfortunes  ;  for,  as  human  creatures 
are  observed  to  be  more  savage  and  cruel  in 
proportion  to  their  bulk,  what  could  I  expect 
but  to  be  a  morsel  in  the  mouth  of  the  first 
among  these  enormous  barbarians  that  should 
happen  to  seize  me  1  Undoubtedly,  philos- 
ophers are  in  the  right  when  they  tell  us 
that  nothing  is  great  or  little  otherwise  than 
by  comparison.  It  might  have  pleased  for- 
tune to  have  let  the  Lilliputians  find  some 
nation  where  the  people  were  as  diminutive 
with  respect  to  them  as  they  were  to  me. 
And  who  knows  but  that  even  this  pro- 
digious race  of  mortals  might  be  equally 
overmatched  in  some  distant  part  of  the 
world,  whereof  we  have  yet  no  discovery  ?  * 

*  The  satire  in  the  acooimt  of  the  Voyage  to 
Lilliput  is  for  the  most  part  personal,  but  in  the 
account  of  Brobdingnag  the  satire  is  general,  and 
directed  against  institutions  rather  than  individu- 


Scared  and  confounded  as  I  waa,  I  oould 
not  forbeac  going  on  with  these  reflections, 
when  one  of  the  reapers,  approaching  widiin 
ten  yards  of  the  ridge  where  I  lay,  made  me 
apprehend  that  with  the  next  step  I  should 
be  squashed  to  death  imdte  his  £oot,Qt  cut  in 
two  with  his  reaping  hook.  And,  thorefore, 
when  he  was  again  about  to  move,  I  scieamed 
as  loud  as  fear  could  make  me  ;  whjexeupon 
the  huge  creature  trod  shorty  and,  looking 
round  about  under  him  for  some  time,  at 
last  espied  me  as  I  lay  on  the  ground.  He 
considered  awhile,  with  the  caution  of  one 
who  endeavors  to  lay  hold  on  a  small,  dan- 
gerous animal  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall 
not  be  able  either  to  scratch  or  bite  him,  as  I 
myself  have  sometimes  done  with  a  weasel  in 
England.  At  length  he  ventured  to  take  ms 
behind,  by  the  middle,  between  hia  f otefinger 
and  thumb,  and  brought  me  within  thres 
yards  of  his  eyes,  that  he  might  behold  my 
shape  more  perfectly.  I  guessed  his  mean* 
ing,  and  my  good  fortune  gave  me  so  much 
presence  of  mind,  that  I  resolved  not  to 
stmggle  in  the  least  as  he  held  me  in  die  air 
above  sixty  feet  from  the  ground,  although 
he  grievously  pinched  my  sides,  for  fear  I 
should  slip  through  his  fingers.  All  I  ven- 
tured was  to  raise  mine  eyes  towards  the  son, 
and  place  my  hands  tc^ther  in  a  suppli- 
cating posture,  and  to  speak  some  words  in 
a  humble,  melancholy  tone,  suitable  to  the 
condition  I  then  was  in  ;  for  I  apprdiended 
every  moment  that  he  would  dash  me  against 
the  ground,  as  we  usually  do  any  little 
hateful  animal  which  we  have  a  mind^  to 
destroy.  But  my  good  star  would  have  it 
that  he  appeared  pleased  with  my  voice  and 
gestures,  and  b^an  to  look  upon  ^e  as  f 
curiosity,  much  wondering  to  hear  me  pro 
nounce  articulate  words,  although  he  eoul< 
not  understand  them.  In  the  mean  time  . 
was  not  able  to  forbear  groaning  and  shed 
ding  tears,  and  turning  my  head  towards  m  ' 
sides,  letting  him  know,  as  well  as  I  could, 
how  cruelly  I  was  hurt  by  Uie  pressure  of  his 
thumb  and  finger.  He  seemed  to  apprehend 
my  meaning ;  for,  lifting  up  the  lappet  of  his 
coat,  he  put  me  gently  into  it,  and  imme- 
diately ran  along  with  me  to  his  master,  who 

al8.  There  are,  however,  a  few  sarcastic  hits  in 
the  account  given  of  the  court  of  Brobdingnag 
which  bore  hard  on  the  statesmen  of  the  day.  — 
Percy,  Bishop  qf  Dromon,  MS. 
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was  a  Bubetantial  fanner,  and  the  same  person 
I  had  first  seen  in  the  field. 

The  fanner,  having  (as  I  suppose,  by  their 
talk)  received  such  an  account  of  me  as  his 
8er\'ant  could  give  him,  took  a  piece  of  a 
small  straw,  about  the  size  of  a  walking- 
staff,  and  therewith  lifted  up  the  lappets  of 
my  coat ;  which,  it  seems,  he  thought  to  be 
some  kind  of  covering  that  nature  hod  given 
me.  He  blew  my  hair  aside  to  take  a  better 
view  of  my  face.  He  called  his  hinds  about 
him,  and  asked  them,  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
*^  Whether  they  had  ever  seen  in  the  fields 
any  little  creature  that  resembled  me  ? "  He 
then  placed  me  softly  on  the  ground  on  all 
fours,  but  I  immediately  got  up,  and  walked 
slowly  backward  and  forward,  to  let  those 
people  see  I  had  no  intent  to  run  away. 
They  all  sat  down  in  a  circle  about  me,  the 
better  to  obeerve  my  motions.  I  pulled  off 
my  hat,  and  made  a  low  bow  towards  the 
fanner.  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  lifted  up 
my  hands  and  eyes,  and  spoke  several  words 
as  loud  aa  I  could ;  I  took  a  purse  of  gold 
out  of  my  pocket,  and  humbly  presented  it 
to  him.  He  received  it  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  and  then  applied  it  close  to  his  eye  to 
see  what  it  was,  and  afterwards  turned  it  sev- 
eral times  with  the  point  of  a  pin  (which  he 
took  out  of  his  sleeve),  but  could  nuike  noth- 
ing of  it  Whereupon  I  made  a  sign  that  he 
should  place  his  hand  on  the  ground.  I 
then  took  the  purse,  and,  opening  it,  poured 
all  the  gold  into  his  palm.  There  were  six 
Spanish  pieces  of  four  pistoles  each,  besides 
twenty  or  thirty  smaller  coins.  I  saw  him 
wet  the  tip  of  his  little  finger  upon  his 
tongue,  and  take  up  one  of  my  largest  pieces, 
and  then  another ;  but  he  seemed  to  be 
wholly  ignorant  what  they  were.  He  made 
me  a  sign  to  put  them  again  into  my  purse, 
and  the  purse  again  into  my  pocket,  which, 
after  offering  it  to  him  several  times,  I 
thought  it  b^t  to  do. 

The  farmer,  by  this  time,  was  convinced  I 
must  be  a  rational  creature.  He  spoke  often 
to  me  ;  but  the  sound  of  his  voice  pierced 
my  eans  like  that  of  a  water-mill,  yet  his 
words  were  articulate  enough.  I  answered 
as  loud  as  I  could  in  several  languages,  and 
he  often  laid  his  ear  within  two  yards  of  me  ; 
but  all  in  vain,  for  we  were  wholly  unintel- 
'  ligible  to  each  other.  He  then  sent  his  ser- 
vants to  their  work,  and  taking  his  handker- 
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chief  out  of  his  pocket,  he  doubled  and  spread 
it  on  his  left  hand,  which  he  placed  flat  on  tb(^ 
ground  with  the  palm  upward,  making  me  a 
sign  to  step  into  it,  as  I  could  easily  do,  fdr 
it  was  not  above  a  foot  in  thickness.  I 
thought  it  my  part  to  obey,  and,  for  fear  (jf 
falling,  laid  myself  at  full  length  upon  the 
handkerchief,  with  the  remainder  of  which 
he  lapped  me  up  to  the  head  for  further  ee- 
curity,  and  in  this  manner  carried  me  home  to 
his  house.  There  he  called  his  wife,  and 
showed  me  to  her ;  but  she  screamed  and 
ran  back,  as  women  in  England  do  at  the 
sight  of  a  toad  or  a  spider.  However,  when 
she  'had  awhile  seen  my  behavior,  and  how 
well  I  observed  the  signs  her  husband  made, 
she  was  soon  reconciled,  and  by  degrees  grew 
extremely  tender  of  me. 

It  waa  about  twelve  at  noon,  and  a  servant 
brought  in  dinner.  It  was  only  one  sub- 
stantial dish  of  meat  (fit  for  the  plain  condi- 
tion of  a  husbandman),  in  a  dish  of  about 
four-and-twenty  feet  diameter.  The  com- 
pany were  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  thrCB 
children,  and  an  old  grandmother.  Whan 
they  were  sat  down,  the  farmer  placed  me  at 
some  distance  from  him  on  the  table,  which 
was  thirty  feet  high  from  the  floor.  I  was 
in  a  terrible  fright,  and  kept  as  far  as  I  could 
from  the  edge,  for  fear  of  falling.  The  wife 
minced  a  bit  of  meat,  then  crumbled  some 
bread  on  a  trencher,  and  placed  it  before  mfr 
I  made  her  a  low  bow,  took  out  my  knife  and 
fork,  and  fell  to  eat,  which  gave  them  ex- 
ceeding delight.  The  mistress  sent  her  maid 
for  a  small  dram-cup,  which  held  about  two 
gallons,  and  filled  it  with  drink  ;  I  took  ^ip 
the  vessel  with  much  difficulty  in  both  hai^ds, 
and  in  a  most  respectful  manner  drank  to 
her  ladyship's  health,  expressing  the  weirds 
as  loud  as  I  could  in  English,  which  made 
the  company  laugh  so  heartily  that  I  was 
almost  deafened  with  the  noise.  This  liquor 
tasted  like  a  small  cider,  and  was  not  un- 
pleasant Then  the  master  made  me  a  sign 
to  come  to  his  trencher  side ;  but  as  I  walked 
on  the  table,  being  at  great  surprise  all  the 
time,  as  the  indulgent  reader  will  easily  con- 
!  ceive  and  excuse,  I  happened  to  stumble 
against  a  crust,  and  fell  flat  on  my  face,  but 
received  no  hurt  I  got  up  immediately,  and 
observing  the  good  people  to  be  in  much  con- 
cern, I  took  my  hat  (which  I  held  under  my 
arm  out  of  good  Tnanners),  and  waving  it 
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over  my  head  gave  three  huzzas,  to  show  I 
had  got  no  mischief  by  my  falL  '  But  ad- 
vancing forwards  towards  my  master  (as  I 
shall  henceforth  call  him),  his  youngest  son, 
who  eat  next  to  him,  an  arch  boy  of  about  ten 
years  old,  took  me  up  by  the  legs,  and  held 
me  so  high  in  the  air  that  I  trembled  every 
limb  ;  but  his  father  snatched  me  from  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  him  such  a  box 
on  the  left  ear  as  woidd  have  felled  a  Eu- 
ropean troop  of  horse  to  the  earth,  ordering 
him  to  be  taken  from  the  table.  But  being 
afraid  the  boy  might  owe  me  a  spite,  and 
well  remembering  how  mischievous  all  chil- 
dren among  us  naturally  are  to  sparrowB, 
:tibbit8,  young  kittens,  and  puppy  dogs,  I 
fell  on  my  knees,  and  pointing  to  the  boy, 
made  my  master  to  understand,  as  well  as  I 
could,  that  I  desired  his  son  ought  be  paiv 
doned.  The  father  complied,  and  the  lad 
\ook  his  seat  again,  whereupon  I  went  to  him, 
and  kissed  his  hand,  which  my  master  took, 
an^  made  him  stroke  me  gently  with  it- 
'*"  tn  the  midst  of  dinner,  my  mistress's  fa- 
vorite ca^  leaped  into  her  lap. 

I  heard  a  noise  behind  me  like  that  of  a 
doeen  stocking-weavers  at  work  ;  and  turn- 
ing my  head,  I  found  it  proceeded  from'  the 
purring  of  that  animal,  who  seemed  to  be 
three  times  larger  than  an  ox,  as  I  computed 
by  the  view  of  her  head  and  one  of  her  paws, 
while  her  mistress  was  feeding  and  stroking 
her.  The  fierceness  of  this  creature's  coun- 
tenance altogether  discomposed  me  ;  though 
I  stood  at  the  farther  end  of  the  table,  above 
fifty  feet  off,  and  though  my  mistress  held 


a  mastifi^  equal  in  bulk  to  four  efephaali^ 
and  a  greyhound  somewhat  taller  than  the 
mastiff,  but  not  so  laige. 

When  dinner  was  almost  done,  the  nuna 
came  in  with  a  child  of  a  year  old  in  her 
arms,  who  immediately  spied  me,  and  began 
a  squall  that  you  might  have  heaid  from 
London  Bridge  to  Chelsea,  afler  the  usual 
oratory  of  infants,  to  get  me  for  a  plaything 
The  mother  out  of  pure  indulgence  took 
me  up  and  put  me  towards  the  child,  who 
presently  seized  me  by  the  middle,  and  got 
my  head  into  his  mouth,  where  I  roared  so 
loud  that  the  urchin  was  frightened,  and  let 
me  drop,  and  I  should  infallibly  have  broke 
my  neck  if  the  mother  had  not  b^d  her 
apron  under  me.  The  nurse,  to  quiet  her 
babe,  made  use  of  a  rattle,  which  was  a  kind 
of  hollow  vessel  filled  with  great  stones^  and 
fiistened  by  a  cable  to  the  child's  waist ;  but 
all  in  vain  ;  so  that  she  was  forced  to  apply 
the  last  remedy  by  giving  it  suck.  I  must 
confess  no  object  ever  disgusted  me  so  much 
as  the  sight  of  her  monstrous  bieast,  which  I 
cannot  tell  what  to  compare  with,  so  as  to 
give  the  curious  reader  an  idea  of  its  bulk, 
shape,  and  color.  This  made  me  reflect 
upon  the  £Edr  skins  of  our  Knglifth  ladies^ 
who  appear  so  beautiful  to  us  only  becaose 
they  are  of  our  own  size,  and  their  d^eds 
not  to  be  seen  but  through  a  magnifying- 
glass  ;  where  we  find,  by  experiment,  tl|Bt 
the  smoothest  and  whitest  skins  look  rough 
and  coarse  and  ill-colored.* 

I  remember  when  I  was  at  Lilliput  the 
complexions  of  those  diminutive  pec^e  ap- 


hf!>ir  fast,  for  fear  she  might  give  a  spring  and  peared  to  me  the  fairest  in  the  world ;  and 


t«('ize  me  m  her  talons.  But  it  happened 
there  was  no  danger,  for  the  cat  took  not  the 
lottet  notice  of  me,  when  my  master  placed 
me  within  three  yards  of  her.  And  as  I 
have  been  always  told,  and  found  true  by 
experience  in  my  travels,  that  flying  or  dis- 
covering fear  before  a  fierce  animal  is  a  cer- 
tain way  to  make  it  pursue  or  attack  you,  so 

I  resolved,  in  this  dangerous  juncture,  to '  could  discover  goeat  holes  in  my  skin ;  that 
show  no  manner  of  concern.  I  walked  withjL  ♦The  bittemew  of  Swift's  satire  stops  at  boUi- 
intrepidity  five  or  six  times  'before  the  very^g,  cerUtnly  not  at  any  opdinaiy  banier  of  oonr- 


talking  upon  the  subject  with  a  person  of 
learning  there,  who  was  an  intimate  fiieiid 
of  mine,  he  said  that  my  face  appeared  mach 
fairer  and  smoother  when  he  looked  an  me 
from  the  ground  than  it  did  upon  a  neaier 
view,  when  I  took  him  up  in  my  hand  and 
brought  him  close,  which  he  confessed  was 
at  first  a  very  riiocking  sight     He  said  ^  he 


head  of  the  cat,  and  came  within  half  a  yard 
of  her ;  whereupon  she  drew  herself  back,  as 
if  she  were  more  afraid  of  me.  I  had  less 
.apprehension  concerning  the  dogs,  whereof 
three  or  four  came  into  the  room,  as  it  is 


tesy.  The  two  women  who  loved  him,  tsai  lo 
whose  friendship  he  owed  the  purest  emotioni  of 
pleasure  his  stormy  life  was  blessed  with,  were  no 
arguments  in  his  mind  why  he  should  not  vent  hii 
sarcastic  spleen  against  the  ladies  of  theoourt,  who, 
from  the  queen  down,  were  neariy  all  his  enetaisi, 


usual  in  fanners'  houses  ;  one  of  which  was  ,  and  lost  no  occasion  of  showing  it 
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tiie  Btonps  of  mj  beaid  were  ten  times 
stFonger  thfta  tbe  bristles  of  a  boar,  and  my 
complexion  made  up  of  seyezal  colors,  alto- 
gether dtaagreeable  ^  ;  although  I  must  beg 
leave  to  say  for  myself  that  I  am  as  fair  as 
iBoet  of  my  sex  and  country,  and  very  little 
Bunbumt  by  all  my  tmvels.    On  the  other 
side,  diacouising  of  the  ladies  in  that  em- 
poroi^s  court,  he  used  to  tell  me  ''one  had 
freddes,  another  too  wide  a  mouth,  a  third 
too  large  a  noee*' ;  nothing  of  which  I  was 
able  to  distinguish.    I  confess  this  reflection 
was  obrious  enough ;  which,  however,  I  could 
not  forbear,  lest  the  reader  might  think  those 
vast  creatures  were  actually  deformed  :  for  I 
must  do  them  the  justice  to  say  they  are  a 
comely  race  of  people  ;  and  particularly  the 
features  of  my  masier^s  countenance,  although 
be  were  but  a  farmer,  when  I  beheld  him 
from  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  appeared  very 
well  proportioned. 

When  dinner  was  done,  my  master  went 
out  to  his  laborers,  and,  as  I  could  discover 
by  his  voice  and  gesture,  gave  his  wife  a 
sbiet  cbai^  to  take  care  of  me.  I  was  very 
much  tired  and  disposed  to  sleep,  which  my 
mistlees  perceiving,  she  put  me  on  her  own 
bed  and  covered  me  with  a  clean  white  hand- 
kerchief, but  larger  tCad  coarser  than  the 
mainsail  of  a  man-of-war. 

I  slept  about  two  hours,  and  dreamt  I  was 
at  home  with  my  wife  and  children,  which 
aggravated  my  sorrows  when  I  awaked,*  and 
found  myself  alone  in  a  vast  room  between 
two  and  three  hundred  feet  wide  and  about 
two  hundred  high,  lying  in  a  bed  twenty 
yards  wide.  My  mistress  woa  gone  about 
her  household  afGairs,  and  had  locked  me  in. 
The  bed  was  eight  yards  from  the  floor. 
The  very  impossibility  made  me  long  to  get 
down.  I  durst  not  presume  to  call ;  and  if 
I  had,  it  would  have  been  in  vain,  with  such 
a  voice  as  mine,  at  so  great  a  distance  as  from 
the  room  where  I  lay  to  the  kitchen,  where 
the  funily  kept.  While  I  was  under  these 
circumstances,  two  rats  crept  up  the  curtains, 
sod  ran  smelling  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  bed.  One  of  them  came  up  almost  to 
my  face,  whereupon  I  rose  in  a  fright,  and 
drew  out  my  haii^r  to  defend  m3r8elf  These 
horrible  animals  had  the  boldness  to  attack 

*  lUs  ought  to  have  been  '*  awoke/*  the  preterit 
of  the  verb  neuter,  not  "awaked,"  the  preterit  of 
the  verb  actire.  —  Skeridtm. 


me  on  both  aides,  and  oiie  of  tbem  held  his 
fore-feet  at  my  collar ;  but  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  rip  up  his  belly  before  he  could  do 
me  any  mischief.  He  fell  down  at  my  feet, 
and  the  ol^er,  seeing  the  fate  of  his  comrade, 
made  his  escape,  but  not  without  one  good 
wound  on  the  back,  which  I  gave  him  as  he 
fled,  and  made  the  blodd  run  trickling  from 
him.  After  this  exploit  I  walked  gently  to 
and  fro  on  the  bed,  to  recover  my  breath  and 
loss  of  spirits.  These  creatures  were  of  the 
size  of  a  large  mastifiP,  but  infinitely  more 
nimble  and  fierce  ;  so  that  if  I  had  taken  off 
my  belt  before  I  went  to  sleep,  I  must  have 
infallibly  been  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured. 
I  measured  the  tail  of  the  dead  rat,  and 
found  it  to  be  two  yards  long,  wanting  an 
inch  ;  but  it  went  against  my  stomach  to 
draw  the  carcass  off  the  bed,  where  it  lay 
still  bleeding.  I  observed  it  had  yet  some 
life,  but,  with  a  strong  slash  across  the  neck, 
I  thoroughly  despatched- it. 

Soon  after  my  mistress  came  into  the 
room,  who,  seeing  me  all  bloody,  ran  and 
took  me  up  in  her  hand.  I  pointed  to  the 
dead  rat,  smiling  and  making  other  signs  to 
show  I  was  not  hurt ;  whereat  she  was  ex- 
tremely rejoiced,  calling  the  maid  to  take  up 
the  dead  rat  with  a  pair  of  tongs  and  throw 
it  out  of  the  window.  Then  she  set  me  on  a 
table,  where  I  showed  her  my  hanger  all 
bloody,  and,  wiping  it  on  the  lappet  of  my 
coat,  returned  it  to  the  scabbtud. 

I  hope  the  gentle  reader  will  excuse  me 
for  dwelling  on  these  and  the  like  particu- 
lars,* which,  however  insignificant  they  may 
appear  to  grovelling,  vulgar  minds,  yet  will 
certainly  help  a  philosopher  to  enlarge  his 

*  The  seeming  inconsequence  and  at  times  almost 
tedlousnesa  of  the  details  of  Gulliver's  daily  life, 
which  at  first  are  apt  to  tire  the  reader,  become, 
when  one  is  thoroughly  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  author's  idea,  the  most  admirable  ele- 
ments of  his  work.  It  is  the  wonderful  truthful- 
ness to  probabilities,  the  vraUemblanUy  of  these 
absurd  adventures,  that  insensibly  wins  upon  our 
admiration.  A  master  in  every  style  of  English, 
Swift  chose  for  the  ordinary  vehicle  of  his  thought 
the  commonest  and  simplest  language ;  with  all 
the  compass  of  his  imagination,  he  preferred  the 
real  to  the  imaginative.  This  ridiculously  true  fic- 
tion was,  indeed,  written  for  purposes  of  satire  ypon 
human  nature  and  society.;  but  it  is  not  needful  to 
suppose  a  subtle  meaning  to  lurk  under  every  detail, 
and  the  general  reader  can  enjoy  the  fable  without 
constantly  stopping  to  consult  tke  commentator. 
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thoughts  and  imagination,  and  apply  them 
to  the  benefit  of  public  aa  well  as  private  life, 
which  was  my  sole  design  in  presenting  this 
and  other  accounts  of  my  travels  to  the  world; 
wherein  I  have  been  chiefly  studious  of  truth, 
without  affecting  any  ornaments  of  learning 
or  of  style.'  But  the  whole  scene  of  this  voy- 
age made  so  strong  an  impression  on  my  mind, 
and  is  so  deeply  fixed  in  my  memory,  that  in 
committing  it  to  paper  I  did  not  omit  one 
material  circumstance  ;  however,  upon  a  strict 
review,  I  blotted  out  several  passages  of  less 
moment,  which  were  in  my  first  copy,  for 
fear  of  being  censured  as  tedious  and  trifling, 
whereof  travellers  are  often,  perhaps  not  with- 
out justice,  accused. 


CHAPTER  11. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER. 
—  THE  AUTHOR  CARRIED  TO  A  MARKET- 
TOWN  AND  THEN  TO  THE  METROPOLIS.  — 
THE  PARTICULARS  OF  HIS  JOURNET. 

Mt  mistress  had  a  daughter  of  nine  years 
old,  a  child  of  towardly  parts  for  her  age, 
very  dexterous  at  her  needle,  and  skilful  in 
dressing-  her  baby.  Her  mother  and  she 
contrived  to  fit  up  the  baby's  cradle  for  me 
against  night :  the  cradle  was  put  into  a 
small  drawer  of  a  cabinet,  and  the  drawer 
placed  upon  a  hanging  shelf  for  fear  of  the 
rats.  This  was  my  bed  all  the  time  I  stayed 
with  those  people,  though  made  more  con- 
venient by  degrees,  as  I  began  to  learn  their 
language  and  make  my  wants  known.  This 
young  girl  was  so  handy,  that  after  I  had 
once  or  twice  pulled  off  my  clothes  before 
her,  she  was  able  to  dress  and  imdress  me, 
though  I  never  gave  her  that  trouble  when 
she  would  let  me  do  either  myself.  She 
made  me  seven  shirts,  and  some  other  linen, 
of  as  fine  cloth  as  could  be  got,  which  indeed 
was  coarser  than  sackcloth ;  and  these  she 
constantly  washed  for  me  with  her  own 
hands.  She  was  likewise  my  schoolmistress, 
to  teach  me  the  language ;  when  I  pointed 
to  anything,  she  told  me  the  name  of  it  in 
her  own  tongue,  so  that  in  a  few  days  I  was 
able  to  call  for  whatever  I  had  a  mind  to. 
She  was  very  good-natured,  and  not  above 
forty  feet  high,  being  little  for  her  age.  She 
gave  me  the  name  of  Qrildrig,  which  the 


family  took  up,  and  afterwards  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  word  imports  what  the  Lai. 
ins  call  nanwnciduiy  the  Italians  homwMtlUUnOf 
and  the  English  manikin.  To  her  I  chiefly 
owe  my  pre8er>'ation  in  that  country ;  we 
never  parted  while  I  was  there ;  I  called  her 
my  Glumdalditehf  or  little  nurse,  and  should 
be  guilty  of  great  ingratitude  if  I  omitted 
this  honorable  mention  of  her  caie  and  affec- 
tion towards  me,  which  I  heartily  wish  it 
lay  in  my  power  to  requite  as  she  deserves, 
instead  of  being  the  innocent  but  mihappy 
instrument  of  her  disgrace,  as  I  have  too 
much  reason  to  fear. 

It  now  began  to  be  known  and  talked  of 
in  the  neighborhood,  that  my  master  had 
found  a  strange  animal  in  the  field,  about 
the  bigness  of  a  splacnuck,  but  exactly  shaped 
in  every  part  like  a  human  creature ;  whidi 
it  also  imitated  in  all  its  actions,  seemed  to 
speak  in  a  little  language  of  its  own,  had 
already  learned  several  words  of  theirs,  went 
erect  upon  two  legs,  was  tame  and  gentle, 
would  come  when  it  was  called,  do  whatever 
it  was  bid,  had  the  finest  limbs  in  the  world, 
and  a  complexion  fairer  than  a  nobleman's 
daughter  of  three  years  old.  Another  fanner, 
who  lived  hard  by  and  was  tf  particular 
friend  of  my  master,  came  on  a  visit  on 
purpose  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  this 
story.  I  was  inmiediately  produced,  and 
placed  upon  a  table,  where  I  walked  as  I 
was  commanded,  drew  my  hanger,  put  it  up 
again,  made  my  reverence  to  my  mastei^s 
guest,  asked  him  in  his  own  language  how 
he  did,  and  told  him  he  wa$  vfdconu^  just  as 
my  little  nurse  had  instructed  me.  This 
man,  who  was  old  and  dim-sighted,  put  on 
his  spectacles  to  behold  me  better  ;  at  which 
I  could  not  forbear  laughing  very  heartily, 
for  his  eyes  appeared  like  the  full  moon 
shining  into  a  chamber  at  two  windows 
Our  people,  who  discovered  the  cause  of  my 
mirth,  bore  me  company  in  laughing,  at 
which  the  old  fellow  was  fool  enough  to  he 
angry  and  out  of  countenance.  He  had  the 
character  of  a  great  miser ;  and,  to  my  mis- 
fortune, he  well  deserved  it,  by  the  cursed 
advice  he  gave  my  master,  to  show  me  as  a 
sight  upon  a  market-day  in  the  next  town, 
which  was  half  an  hour's  riding,  about  two- 
and-twenty  iniles  from  our  house.  I  guessed 
there  was  some  mischief  contriving  when  I 
I  observed  my  master  and  his  friend  whisper- 
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ing  long  together,  sometiines  pointing  at  me  ; 
and  my  fean  made  me  fancj  liiat  I  oyerheard 
and  undentood  eome  of  tiieir  woidB.    But 
the  next  morning  Qlnmdalclitch,  my  little 
nnrae,  told  me  the  whole  matter,  which  she 
had  ctuminglj  picked  out  from  her  mother. 
The  poor  giil  laid  me  on  her  bosom,  and  fell 
a-weeping  with  shame  and  grief.     She  ap- 
prehended some  mischief  would  happen  to  me 
from  Tade  vulgar  folks,  who  might  squeeze  me 
to  death  or  break  one  of  my  limbs  by  taking 
me  in  their  hands.    She  had  abo  observed 
how  modest  I  was  in  my  nature,  how  jdcely 
I  regarded  my  honor,  and  what  an  indignity 
I  should  conceive  it  to  be  exposed  for  money 
as  a  public  spectacle  to  the  meanest  of  the 
people.    She  said,  her  papa  and  mamma  had 
promised  that  Gidldrig  should  be  hers ;  but 
now  she  foui^d  they  meant  to  serve  her  as 
they  did  last  year,  when  they  pretended  .to 
give  her  a  lamb,  and  yet,  as  soon  as  it  was 
&t,  sold  it  to  a  butch^.    For  my  own  part, 
I  may  truly  affirm  that  I  was  leas  concerned 
than  my  nurse.    I  had  a  strong  hope,  which 
never  1^  m^  that  I  should  one  day  recover 
my  liberty  ;  and  as  to  the  ignominy  of  being 
earned  about  for  a  monster,  I  considered 
myself  to  be  a  perfect  stranger  in  the  country, 
and  that  such  a  misfortune  could  never  be 
chained  upon  me  as  a  reproach,  if  ever  I 
shotdd  return  to  England,  since  the  king  of 
Great  &itain  himself,  in  my  condition,  must 
have  undergone  the  same  distress. 

My  master,  pursuant  to  the  advice  of  his 
friend,  caiiied  me  in  a  box  the  next  market- 
day  to  the  neighboring  town,  and  took  along 
with  him  his  little  daughter,  my  nuise,  upon 
a  pillion  behind  him.  The  box  was  close  on 
every  side,  with  a  little  door  for  me  to  go  in 
and  out,  and  a  few  gimlet-holes  to  let  in  air. 
The  girl  had  l>een  so  carefal  as  to  put  the 
quilt  of  her  baby's  bed  into  it  for  me  to  lie 
down  on.  However,  I  was  terribly  shaken 
and  discomposed  in  this  journey,  though  it 
were*  but  of  half  an  hour ;  for  the  horse 
went  about  forty  feet  at  every  step,  and 
trotted  so  high  that  the  agitation  was  equal 
to  the  rising  and  fiEdling  of  a  ship  in  a  great 
storm,  but  much  more  frequent.  Our  jour- 
ney was  somewhat  farther  tiian  from  London 
to  Bt,  Albans.     My  master  al%hted  at  an 

*  The  subjunctive  mood  is  improperly  used  here ; 
it  should  have  been  the  indicative,  "  though  it 
was,**  instead  of  "though  it  were.** — Sheridan, 


inn  which  he  used  to  frequent ;  and  after 
consulting  awhile  with  the  innkeeper,  and 
making  some  necessary  preparations,  he  hired 
the  ffniUrudj  or  crier,  to  give  notice  through 
the  town  of  a  strange  creature  to  be  seen  at 
the  sign  of  the  Qreen  Eagle,  not  so  big  as  a 
aplacMick  (an  animal  in  that  country  very 
finely  shaped,  about  six  feet  long),  and  in 
every  part  of  the  body  resembling  a  human 
creature,  could  speak  several  words,  and  per- 
form a  hundred  diverting  tricks. 

I  was  placed  upon  a  table  in  the  laigest 
room  of  the  inn,  which  might  be  near  three 
hundred  feet  square.  My  little  nurse  stood 
on  a  low  stool  close  to  the  table,  to  take  care 
of  me,  and  direct  what  I  should  do.  My 
master,  to  avoid  a  crowd,  would  suffer  only 
thirty  people  at  a  time  to  see  me.  I  walked 
about  on  the  table  as  the  girl  commanded  : 
she  asked  me  questions,  as  far  as  she  knew 
my  understanding  of  the  language  reached, 
and  I  answered  them  as  loud  as  I  could.  I 
turned  about  several  times  to  the  company, 
paid  my  humble  respects,  said  they  were 
welcome^  and  used  some  other  speeches  I  had 
been  taught  I  took  up  a  thimble  filled  with 
liquor  which  Glumdalclitch  had  given  me 
for  a  cup,  and  drank  their  health.  I  drew 
out  my  hanger,  and  flourished  with  it  after 
the  manner  of  fencers  in  England.  My 
nurse  gave  me  a  part  of  a  straw,  which  I 
exercised  as  a  pike,  having  learnt  the  art  in 
my  youth.  I  was  that  day  shown  to  twelve 
sets  of  company,  and  as  often  forced  to  act 
over  again  the  same  fopperies,  till  I  was  half 
dead  with  weariness  and  vexation  ;  for  those 
who  had  seen  me  made  such  wonderful 
reports,  that  the  people  were  ready  to  break 
down  the  doors  to  come  in.*  My  master, 
for  Ids  own  interest^  would  not  suffer  any 
one  to  touch  me  except  my  nurse ;  and  to 
prevent  danger  benches  were  set  round  the 
table  at  such  a  distlmce  as  to  put  me  out  of 
everybody's  reach.     However,  an  unlucky 

*  The  passion  for  shows  and  sight-seeing  was 
never  at  a  greater  height  in  England  than  during 
the  reign  of  George  1. ;  and  the  wags  of  the  day 
derived  great  amusement  ftt)m  practising  on  the 
credulity  of  the  people.  Immense  crowds  assem- 
bled to  see  a  man  creep  into  a  quart  bottle,  and 
when  they  discovered  that  they  had  been  deceived, 
were  near  destroying  the  house  in  their  lage. 
Swift's  works  contain  several  amusing  parodies  of 
the  puffing  placards  in  which  these  exhibitions  were 
announced. 
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gchool-boy  aimed  a  hazel-iuKt  dSreetly  at  my 
head,  which  very  noRowly  mlBeed  me ; 
othcswiae  it  came  with  bo  much  violence 
that  it  would  have  infallibly  knocked  out 
my  braims,  for  it  was  almost  as  large  as  a 
small  pumpion;  but  I  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  the  young  rogue  well  beaten  and 
turned  out  of  the  room. 

My  master  gave  public  notice  that  he 
would  show  me  again  the  next  market-day  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  he  prepared  a  more 
convenient  vehicle  for  me,  which  he  had 
reason  enough  to  do ;  for  I  was  so  tired 
with  my  first  journey  and  with  entertaining 
company  for  eight  hours  together,  that  I 
could  hardly  stand  upon  my  legs,  or  speak  a 
word.  It  was  at  least  three  days  before  I  re- 
covered my  strength  ;  and  that  I  might  have 
no  Teat  at  home,  all  the  neighboring  gentle- 
men from  a  hundred  miles  round,  hearing  of 
my  £une,  came  to  see  me  at  my  master^s  own 
house.  There  could  not  be  fewer  than  thirty 
persons,  with  their  wives  and  children  (for 
the  country  is  very  populous)  ;  and  my  mas- 
ter demanded  the  rate  of  a  foil  room  when- 
ever he  showed  me  at  home,  although  it  were 
only  to  a  single  family ;  so  that  for  some 
time  I  had  but  little  ease  every  day  of  the 
week  (except  Wednesday,  which  is  their 
Sabbath),  although  I  was  not  carded  to  the 
town. 

My  master,  finding  how  profitable  I  was 
likely  to  be,  resolved  to  carry  me  to  the  most 
considerable  cities  of  the  kingdom.    Having, 
therefore,  provided  himself  with  all  things 
necessary  for  a  long  journey,  and  settled 
his  aJQTairs  at  home,  he   took  leave  of  his 
wife,  and  upon  the  17th  of  August,  1703, 
about  two  months  after  my  arrival,  we  set 
out  for  the  metropolis,  situate  near  the  mid- 
dle of  that  empire,  and  about  three  thou- 
sand miles'  distance  from  our  house.     My 
master  made  his  daughter  Glumdalclitch  ride 
behind  him.    She  carried  me  on  heV  lap,  in 
a  box  tied  about  her  waist.     The  girl  had 
lined  it  on  all  sides  with  the  softest  cloth 
she  could  get,  well  quilted  underneath,  fur- 
nished it  with  her  baby's  bed,  provided  me 
with  linen  and  other  necessaries,  and  marie 
everything  as  convenient  as  she  could.    We 
had  no  other  company  but  a  boy  of  the  house, 
who  rode  after  us  with  the  luggage. 

My  master's  design  was  to  show  me  in  aU 
the  town*  by  the  way,  and  to  step  out  of  the 


road,  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles,  to  any 
village  or  person  of  quality's  house,  where 
he  might  expect  custom.  We  made  easy 
journeys,  of  not  above  seven  or  eight  score 
miles  a  day  ;  for  Qlumdalditch,  on  purpose 
to  spare  me,  complained  she  was  tired  with 
the  trotting  of  the  horse.  She  often  took 
me  out  of  my  box,  at  my  own  desire,  to  give 
me  air  and  show  me  the  cotintry,  but  always 
held  me  fast  by  a  leading-string.  We  passed 
over  five  or  six  rivers,  many  degrees  broader 
and  deeper  than  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges  ;  and 
there  was  hardly  a  rivulet  so  small  as  the 
Thames  at  London  Bridge.  We  were  ten 
weeks  in  our  journey,  and  I  was  shown  in 
eighteen  huge  towns,  besides  many  villages 
and  private  fjunilies. 

On  the  26th  day  of  October  we  arrived  at 
the  metropolis,  called  in  their  language  Lor- 
6m^nMi,  or  Pride  of  the  Universe.    My  mas- 
ter took  a  lodging  in  the  principal  street  of 
the  city,  not  fiir  from  the  royal  palace,  and 
put  out  bills  in  the  usual  form,  containing 
an  exact  description  of  my  person  and  parts. 
He  hired  a  large  room  between  three  and 
four  hundred  feet  wide.    He  provided  a  table 
sixty  feet  in  diameter,  upon  which  I  was  to 
act  my  part,  and  palisadoed  it  round  three 
feet  from  the  edge,  and  as  many  high,  to 
prevent  my  falling  over.    I  was  shown  ten 
times  a  day,  to  the    wonder  and  satisfac- 
tion of  all  people.    I  could  now  speskk  the 
language  tolerably  well,  and  perfectly  under- 
stood every  word  that  was  spoken  to  me. 
Besides,   I  had  learnt  their  alphabet,  and 
could  make  shift  to  explain  a  sentence  here 
and  there  ;  for  Glumdalclitch  had  been  my 
instructor  while  we  were  at  home,  and  at 
leisure  hours  during  our  journey.     She  car- 
ried a  little  book  in  her  pocket,  not  much 
larger  than  a  Sanson's  Atlas ;  it  was  a  com- 
mon treatise  for  the  use  of  young  girls,  giv- 
ing a  short  account  of  their  religion  ;  out  of 
this  she  taught  me  my  letters,  and  inter- 
preted the  words. 
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0BEAT  SCHOLABS.  —  AN  APARTKENT  AT 
COURT  PROVIDED  FOR  THE  AUTHOR.  —  HE 
IB  IN  HIGH  FAVOR  WITH  THE  QUEEN.  — 
HE  STANDS  UP  FOR  THE  HONOR  OF  HIS 
OWN  COUNTRY.  —  HIS  QUARRELS  WITH  THE 
queen's  DWARF. 

Labors  sucli  as  I  underwent  eveiy  day 
made,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  veiy  considerable 
change  in  my  health  ;  the  more  my  master 
got  by  me,  the  more  insatiable  he  grew.  I 
had  quite  lost  my  stomach,  and  was  almost 
reduced  to  a  skeleton.  The  farmer  observed 
it,  and,  concluding  I  must  soon  die,  resolved 
to  make  as  good  a  hand  of  me  as  he  could. 
While  he  was  thus  reasoning  and  resolving 
with  himself,  a  sardral,  or  gentleman-usher, 
came  from  court,  commanding  my  master  to 
carry  me  immediately  thither  for  the  diver- 
sion of  the  queen  and  her  ladies.  Some  of 
the  latter  had  already  been  to  see  me,  and 
reported  strange  things  of  my  beauty,  be- 
havior, and  good  sense.  Her  majesty  and 
those  who  attended  her  were  beyond  meas- 
ure delighted  with  my  demeanor.  I  fell  on 
my  knees,  and  begged  the  honor  of  kissing 
her  imperial  foot ;  but  this  gracious  princess 
held  out  her  little  finger  towards  me,  after  I 
was  set  on  the  table,  which  I  embraced  in 
both  my  arms,  and  put  the  tip  of  it  with  the 
utmost  respect  to  my  lip.  She  made  me 
some  generied  questions  about  my  country 
and  my  travels,  which  I  answered  as  distinct- 
ly and  in  as  few  words  as  I  could.  She  asked 
"whether  I  would  be  content  to  live  at 
court"  I  bowed  down  to  the  board  of  the 
table,  and  humbly  answered  "  that  I  was  my 
master's  slave  ;  but  if  I  were  at  my  own  dis- 
posal, I  should  be  proud  to  devote  my  life  to 
her  majesty's  service."  She  then  asked  my 
master  "  whether  he  was  willing  to  sell  me 
at  a  good  price."  He,  who  apprehended  I 
could  not  live  a  month,  was  ready  enough  to 
part  with  me,  and  demanded  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,  which  were  ordered  him  on 
the  spot,  each  piece  being  about  the  big- 
ness of  eight  hundred  moidores  ;  but  allow- 
ing for  the  proportion  of  all  things  between 
that  country  and  Europe,  and  the  high  price 
of  gold  among  them,  was  hardly  so  great  a 
sum  as  a  thousand  guineas  would  be  in  Eng- 
land. I  then  said  to  the  queen,  "  since  I  was 
now  her  majesty's  most  himible  creature  and 
vassal,  I  must  beg  the  favor  that  Glmndal- 


clitch,  who  had  always  tended  me  with  so 
much  care  and  kindness,  and  understood  to 
do  it  so  well,  might  be  admitted  into  her 
service,  and  continue  to  be  mynnise  and 
instructor." 

Her  majesty  agreed  to  my  petition,  and 
easily  got  the  fanner's  consent,  who  was  glad 
enough  to  have  his  daughter  preferred  at 
court,  and  the  poor  girl  herself  was  not  able 
to  hide  her  joy.  My  late  master  withdrew, 
bidding  me  fuewell,  and  saying  he  had  left 
me  in  a  good  service  ;  to  which  I  replied  not 
a  word,  only  making  him  a  slight  bow. 

The  queen  observed  my  coldness,  and 
when  the  fanner  was  gone  out  of  the  apart- 
ment asked  me  the  reason.  I  made  bold  to 
tell  her  majesty  "that  I  owed  no  other  oUi- 
gation  to  my  late  master  than  his  not  dash- 
ing out  the  brains  of  a  poor  hannless  creature 
found  by  chance  in  his  fields,  which  oUi- 
gation  was  amply  recompensed  by  the  gain 
he  had  made  in  showing  me  through  half  the 
kingdom  and  the  price  he  had  now  sold  me 
for.  That  the  life  I  had  since  led  was  labo- 
rious enough  to  kill  an  animal  of  ten  times  my 
strength.  That  my  health  was  much  im- 
jMured  by  the  continual  drudgery  of  enters 
taining  the  rabble  eveiy  hour  of  the  day; 
and  that,  if  my  master  had  not  thought  my  I 
life  in  danger,  her  majesty  would  not  have 
go  so  cheap  a  baigain.  But  as  I  was  out  of  all 
fear  of  being  ill  treated,  under  the  protection  of 
so  great  and  good  an  empress,  the  ornament 
of  nature,  the  darling  of  the  world,  the 
delight  of  her  subjects,  the  phoenix  of  the 
creation,  so  I  hoped  my  late  masteHb  appre- 
hensions would  appear  to  be  groundless  ;  for 
I  already  found  my  ^irits  revive  by  the  in- 
fluence of  her  most  august  presence." 

This  was  the  sum  of  my  speech,  deliveied 
with  great  improprieties  and  hesitation.  The 
latter  part  was  altogether  framed  in  the  style 
peculiar  to  that  people,  whereof  I  learned 
some  phrases  from  Glumdalditch,  while  she 
was  carrying  me  to  court. 

The  queen,  giving  great  allowance  for  my 
defectiveness  in  speaking,  was,  however,  sur- 
prised at  so  much  wit  and  good  sense  in  so 
diminutive  an  animaL  She  took  me  in  her 
own  hand  and  carried  me  to  tJie  king,  who 
was  then  retired  to  his  cabinet  His  majesty, 
a  prince  of  much  gravity  and  austere  counte- 
nance, not  observing  my  shape  at  first  view, 
asked  the  queen,  after  a  cold  manner,  "how 
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long  it  wag  since  she  grew  fond  of  a  splac- 
WLck  ?  "  for  Huch  it  seems  he  took  me  to  be 
88  I  lay  upon  my  breast  in  her  majesty's 
hand.  But  this  princess,  who  has  an  infinite 
deal  of  wit  and  humor,  set  me  gently  on 
my  feet  upon  the  scrutoire  and  commanded 
iB^  to  give  his  majesty  an  account  of  myself, 
which  I  did  in  a  very  few  words,  and  Qlum- 
dalcUtch,  who  attended  at  the  cabinet  door, 
and  could  not  endure  I  should  be  out  of  her 
sight,  being  admitted,  confirmed  all  that  had 
passed  from  my  arrival  at  her  father's  house. 

The  king,  although  he  be  as  learned  a 
person  as  any  in  his  dominions,  had  been 
educated  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  par- 
ticularly mathematics ;  yet  when  he  observed 
my  shape  exactly,  and  saw  me  walk  erect,  be- 
fkne  I  hegdn  to  speak,  conceived  I  might  be 
a  piece  of  clock-work  (which  is  in  that  coun- 
try arrived  to  a  very  great  perfection)  con- 
trived by  some  ingenious  artist  But  when 
he  keaid  my  voice,  and  found  what  I  deliv- 
ered to  be  r^^lar  and  rational,  he  could  not 
conceal  his  astonishment.  He  was  by  no 
meaaa  satisfied  with  the  relation  I  gave  him 
of  the  manner  I  came  into  his  kingdom,  but 
thought  it  a  story  concerted  between  Qlum- 
dalclitch  and  her  fjEither,  who  had  taught  me 
a  set  of  words  to  make  me  sell  at  a  better 
price.  Upon  this  imagination  he  put  several 
other  questions  to  me,  and  still  received  ra- 
tional answers,  no  otherwise  defective  than 
by  a  foreign  accent  and  an  imperfect  knowl- 
edge in  the  language,  with  some  rustic 
phrases  which  I  had  learned  at  the  fiEimier's 
house,  and  did  not  suit  the  polite  style  of  a 
court 

His  majesty  sent  for  three  great  scholars, 
who  were  then  in  the  weekly  waiting,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  that  country.  These 
gentlemen,  after  they  had  awhile  examined 
my  shape  with  much  nicety,  were  of  different 
opinions  concerning  me.  They  all  agreed 
that  I  could  not  be  produced  according  to  the 
regular  laws  of  nature,  because  I  was  not 
framed  with  a  capacity  of  preserving  my  life, 
either  by  swiftness  or  climbing  of  trees  or 
digging  holes  in  the  earth.  They  observed 
by  my  teeth,  which  they  viewed  with  great 
exactness,  that  I  was,  a  carnivorous  animal ; 
yet  meet  quadrupeds  being  an  overmatch  for 
me,  and  field-mice,  with  some  others,  too 
nimble,  they  could  not  imagine  how  I  should 
be  able  to  support  myself^  unless  I  fed  upon 


snaUs  and  other  insects  ;  which  they  offered, 
by  many  learned  arguments,*  to  evince  that 
I  could  not  possibly  do.  One  of  these  vir- 
tuosi seemed  to  think  that  I  might  be  an 
embryo,  or  abortive  birth.  But  this  opinion 
was  rejected  by  the  other  two,  who  observed 
my  limbs  to  be  perfect  and  finished,  and  that 
I  had  lived  several  years,  as  it  was  manifest 
from  my  beard,  the  stumps  whereof  they 
plainly  discovered  through  a  niagnifying- 
glass.  They  would  not  allow  me  to  be  a 
dwarf,  because  my  littleness  iiras  beyond  all 
degrees  of  comparison ;  for  the  queen's 
favorite  dwarf,  the  smallest  ever  known  in 
that  kingdom,  was  near  thirty  feet  high. 
After  much  debate  they  concluded  unani- 
mously that  I  was  only  relplwm  sccUelath, 
which  is  interpreted  literally  lustu  naturce  ; 
a  determination  exactly  agreeable  to  the  mod- 
em phUosophy  of  Europe,  whose  professors, 
disdaining  the  old  evasion  of  occult  causes, 
whereby  the  followers  of  Aristotle  endeavored 
in  vain  to  disguise  their  ignorance,  have  in- 
vented this  wonderful  solution  of  all  diffi- 
culties, to  the  unspeakable  advancement  of 
human  knowledge. 

After  this  decisive  conclusion,  I  entreated 
to  be  heard  a  word  or  two.  I  applied  my- 
self to  the  king,  and  assured  his  majesty 
**  that  I  came  from  a  country  which  abound- 
ed with  several  millions  of  both  sexes  and 
of  my  own  stature  ;  where  the  animals,  trees, 
and  houses  were  all  in  proportion,  and  where, 
by  consequence,  I  might  be  as  able  to  defend 
myself  and  to  find  sustenance  as  any  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  could  do  here;  which  I 
took  for  a  full  answer  to  those  gentlemen's 
arguments."  To  this  they  only  replied  with 
a  smile  of  contempt,  saying  ''  that  the  farmer 
had  instructed  me  very  well  in  my  lesson."  t 
The  king,  who  had  a  much  better  under- 
standing, dismissing  his  learned  men,  sent 
for  the  farmer,  who,  by  good  fortune,  was 

*  By  this  reasoning  the  author  probably  intended 
to  ridksnle  the  pride  of  those  philosophers  who  have 
thought  fit  to  arraign  the  wisdom  of  Providence  in    i 
the  creation  and  government  of  the  world ;  whose  A 
cavils  are  specious,  like  those  of  the  Brobdingnagian.v 
sages,  only  in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  of  those 
to  whom  they  are  proposed.  — HawkavoortK 

*t*This  satire  is  levelled  against  all  who  reject 
those  facts  for  which  they  cannot  perfectly  account, 
notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of  rejecting  the  tes- 
timony by  which  they  are  supported. — Sawka- 
worth. 
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not  yet  gone  out  of  town.*  Having  there- 
fore first  examined  him  privately,  and  then 
confronted  him  with  me  and  the  young  girl, 
his  msgesty  hegan  to  think  that  what  we  told 
him  might  possibly  be  true.  He  desired  the 
queen  to  order  that  a  particular  care  should 
be  taken  of  me ;  and  was  of  opinion  that 
Glumdalditch  should  still  continue  in  her 
office  of  tending  me^  because  he  observed  we 
had  a  great  a£fection  for  each  other.  A  con- 
venient apartment  was  provided  for  her  at 
court ;  she  had  a  sort  of  governess  appointed 
to  take  care  of  her  education,  a  maid  to  dress 
her,  and  two  other  servants  for  menial  offices  ; 
but  the  care  of  me  was  wholly  appropriated 
to  herself.  The  queen  comnuuided  her  own 
cabinet-maker  to  contrive  a  box  that  might 
serve  me  for  a  bedchamber,  after  the  model 
that  Glumdalclitch  and  I  should  agree  upon. 
This  man  was  a  most  ingenious  artist,  and, 
according  to  my  direction,  in  three  weeks 
finished  for  me  a  wooden  chamber  of  sixteen 
feet  square  and  twelve  high,  with  sash  win- 
dows, a  door,  and  two  closets,  like  a  London 
bedchamber.  The  board  that  made  the  ceil- 
ing was  to  be  lifted  up  and  down  by  two 
hinges,  to  put  in  a  bed  ready  furnished  by 
her  majesty's  upholsterer,  which  Glumdal- 
clitch took  out  every  day  to  air,  made  it 
with  her  own  hands,  and,  letting  it  down  at 
night,  locked  up  the  roof  over  me.  A  nice 
workman,  who  was  famous  for  little  curiosi- 
ties, undertook  to  make  me  two  chairs,  with 
backs  and  frames,  of  a  substance  not  unlike 
ivory,  and  two  tables,  with  a  cabinet  to  put 
my  things  in.  The  room  was  quilted  on  all 
sides,  as  well  as  the  floor  and  the  ceiling,  to 
prevent  any  accident  from  the  carelessness  of 
those  who  carried  me,  and  to  break  the  force 
of  a  jolt  when  I  went  in  a  coach.  I  desired 
a  lock  for  my  door,  to  prevent  rats  and  mice 
from  coming  in.  The  smith,  after  several 
attempts,  made  the  smallest  that  ever  was 
seen  among  them,  for  I  have  known  a  larger 
at  the  gate  of  a  gentleman's  house  in  Eng- 
land.t    I  made  a  shift  to  keep  the  key  in  a 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott  thinks  that  Swift  has  design- 
edly introduced  some  traits  of  William  III.  's  charac- 
ter in  the  sketch  of  the  king  of  Brobdingnag ;  but 
if  anything  more  than  the  ideal  of  a  patriot  monarch 
is  designed,  it  is  probable  that  the  Dean  had  an  eye 
to  the  Pnnoe  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IX., 
from  whom  the  Tories  had  formed  favorable  an- 
ticipations. 

t  Swift*8  frequent  references  to  proportions,  both 


pocket  of  my  own,  fearing  Glumdaddttch 
might  lose  it  The  queen  likewise  ordered 
the  thinnest  silks  that  could  be  gotten,  to 
make  me  clothes,  not  much  thicker  than  an 
English  blanket,  very  cumbersome  till  I  was 
accustomed  to  them.  Th^  were  after  the 
fashion  of  the  kingdom,  partly  resembling 
the  Persian,  and  partly  the  Ohineae,  and  are 
a  very  grave  and  decent  habit 

The  queen  became  so  fond  of  my  oompcmy 
that  she  could  not  dine  without  me.  I  had 
a  table  placed  upon  the  same  at  which  her 
majesty  ate,  just  at  her  elbow,  and  a  chair  to 
sit  on.  Glumdalclitch  stood  on  a  stool  on 
the  floor  near  my  table,  to  assist  and  take 
care  of  me.  I  had  an  entire  set  of  silver 
dishes  and  plates  and  other  necessaries,  which, 
in  proportion  to  those  of  the  queen,  were  not 
much  bigger  than  what  I  have  seen  in  a  Lon- 
don toy-shop,  for  the  furniture  of  a  baby- 
house  :  these  my  little  nurse  kept  in  her 
pocket  in  a  silver  box,  and  gave  me  at  meab 
as  I  wanted  them,  always  cleaning  them  her- 
sell  No  person  dined  with  the  queen  but 
the  two  princesses  royal,  the  elder  sixteen 
years  old,  and  the  younger  at  that  time  thir- 
teen and  a  month.  Her  majesty  used  to  put 
a  bit  of  meat  upon  one  of  my  dishes,  out  of 
which  I  carved  for  myself,  and  her  diveiaion 
was  to  see  me  eat  in  miniature  ;  for  the  queen 
(who  had  indeed  but  a  weak  stomach)  took 
up  at  one  mouthful  as  much  as  a  dozen  Eng- 
lish farmers  could  eat  at  a  meal,  which  to 
me  was  for  some  time  a  vejy  nauseous  a^L 
She  would  craunch  the  wing  of  a  lark,  bones 
and  all,  between  her  teeth,  although  it  were 
nine  times  as  large  as  that  of  a  full-grown 
turkey ;  and  put  a  bit  of  bread  in  her  mouth 
as  big  as  two  twelvepeamy  loaves.  She  drank 
out  of  a  golden  cup  above  a  hogshead  at  a 
draught  Her  knives  were  twice  as  long  as 
a  sc3rthe,  set  straight  upon  the  handle.  The 
spoons,  forks,  and  other  instnunents  were  all 
in  the  same  proportion*  I  remember  when 
Glumdalclitch  carried  me,  out  of  curiosity, 
to  see  some  of  the  tables  at  court,  where  ten 
or  a  dozen  of  thos^  enormous  knives  and 
forks  were  lifted  up  together,  I  thought  I  had 
never  till  then  beheld  so  terrible  a  si^t 

It  is  the  custom  that,  every  Wednesday 
(which,  as  I  have  observed,  is  their  Sabbath) 

here  and  in  the  Voyage  to  Lillipat,  give  an  air  of 
probability  to  his  story  which  none  of  his  imitatora 
have  been  able  to  attain. 
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the  king  and  queen,  with  the  royal  Lasne  of 
both  sexes,  dine  together  in  the  apartment 
of  his  majesty,  to  whom  I  was  now  become 
a  great  fairorite ;  and  at  these  times  my  little 
dudr  and  table  were  placed  at  his  left  hand, 
before  one  of  the  salt-cellarB.  This  prince 
took  a  pleasure  in  conversing  with  me,  in- 
qnirtng  into  the  manners,  religion,  laws,  gov- 
ernment, and  learning  of  Europe,  wherein  I 
gave  him  the  best  account  I  was  able.  His 
apprehension  was  so  clear,  and  hie  judgment 
80  exact,  that  he  made  very  wise  reflections 
and  observations  upon  all  I  said.  But  I  con- 
fess that,  after  I  had  been  a  little  too  copious 
in  talking  of  my  own  beloved  country,  of  our 
trade  and  wars  by  sea  and  land,  of  our  schisms 
in  religion,  and  parties  in  the  state,  the  preju- 
dices of  his  education  prevailed  so  ior  that 
he  could  not  forbear  taking  me  up  in  his 
right  hand,  and,  stroking  me  gently  with  the 
other,  after  a  hearty  fit  of  laughing,  asked 
me  whether  I  was  a  Whig  or  Tory.  Then 
'  ^  turning  to  his  first  minister,  who  waited  be- 
hind him  with  a  white  staff  near  as  tall  as 
the  mainmast  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  he  ob- 
served, '*  how  contemptible  a  thing  was  hu- 
man grandeur  which  could  be  mimicked  by 
^such  diminutive  insects  as  I ;  and  yet,"  says 
he,  ^  I  dare  engage  these  creatures  have  their 
titles  and  distinctions  of  honor ;  they  con- 
trive little  nests  and  burrows  that  they  call 
houses  and  cities ;  they  make  a  figure  cmd 
dress  in  equipage  ;  they  love,  they  fight,  they 
dispute,  they  cheat,  they  betray."  And  thus 
he  continued  on,  w^e  my  color  came  and 
went  several  times  with  indignation,  to  hear 
onr  noble  country,  the  mistress  of  arts  and 
arms,  the  scourge  of  France,  the  arbitress  of 
Europe,  the  seat  of  virtue,  piety,  honor,  and 
truth,  the  pride  and  envy  of  the  world,  so 
oontemptaously  treated.'*' 

But  as  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  resent 
injuries,  so  upon  mature  thoughts  I  began  to 
doubt  whether  I  was  injured  or  no.t    For 


*  These  boasts,  which  ha^s  been  the  common- 
pUees  of  party  during  the  last  two  centuries,  are 
rendered  supremely  ridiculous  by  their  contrast 
with  the  speech  of  the  king  of  Brobdingnag. 

+  "  Whether  I  was  ixgured  or  no."  This  Tulgar 
and  ungrammatical  mode  of  expression  has  become 
almost  uniTenal ;  but  instead  at  *'  no  "  the  particle 
"not"  should  be  used.  The  absurdity  of  the 
former  will  appear  by  only  repeating  the  word  to 
which  it  refers,  and  annexing  to  it,  as  thus, — 
"whether  I  were  injured,  or  no  injured/'  whereas, 


after  having  been  accustomed  several  months 
to  the  sight  and  converse  of  this  people,  and 
observed  every  object  upon  which  I  cast  mine 
eyes  to  be  of  proportionable  magnitude,  the 
horror  I  had  at  first  conceived  from  their 
bulk  and  aspect  was  so  far  worn  off  that,  if 
I  had  then  beheld  a  company  of  English 
lords  and  ladies  in  their  finery  and  birthday 
clothes,  acting  their  several  parts  in  the  most 
courtly  manner  of  strutting  and  bowing  and 
prating,  —  to  say  the  truth,  I  should  have 
been  strongly  tempted  to  laugh  as  much  at 
them  as  the  king  and  his  grandees  did  at  me. 
Neither,  indeed,  could  I  forbear  smiling  at 
myself,  when  the  queen  used  to  place  me 
upon  her  hand  towards  a  looking-glass,  by 
which  both  our  persons  appeared  before  me 
in  full  view  together;  and  there  could  be 
nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the  compari- 
son ;  so  that  I  really  began  to  imagine  my- 
self dwindled  many  degrees  below  my  usual 
size. 

Nothing  angered  and  mortified  me  so  much 
as  the  queen's  dwarf;  who,  being  of  the 
lowest  stature  that  was  ever  in  that  country 
(for  I  verily  think  he  was  not  full  thirty  feet 
high),  became  so  insolent  at  seeing  a  creature 
so  much  beneath  him,  that  he  would  always 
affect  to  swagger  and  look  big  as  he  passed 
by  me  in  the  queen's  antechamber,  while  I 
was  standing  on  some  table  talking  with  the 
lords  or  ladies  of  the  court,  and  he  seldom 
failed  of  a  smart  word  or  two  upon  my  little- 
ness ;  against  which  1  could  only  revenge 
myself  by  calling  him  brother,  challenging 
him  to  wrestle,  and  such  repartees  as  are 
usually  in  the  mouths  of  court  pages.  One 
day  at  dinner  this  malicious  little  cub  was 
so  nettled  with  somethii^  I  had  said  to  him, 
that,  nosing  himself  upon  the  frame  of  her 
majesty's  chair,  he  took  me  up  by  the  mid- 
dle, as  I  was  sitting  down,  not  thinking  any 
harm,  and  let  me  drop  into  a  large  silver 
bowl  of  cream,  and  then  ran  away  as  fast  as 
he  could.  I  fell  over  head  and  ears,  and  if  I 
had  not  been  a  good  swiumier  it  might  have 
gone  very  hard  with  me  ;  for  Gliundalclitch 
in  that  instant  happened  to  be  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  the  queen  was  in  such 
a  fright  that  she  wanted  presence  of  mind  to 
assist  me.  But  my  little  nurse  ran  to  my  re- 
lief, and  took  me  out,  after  I  had  swallowed 

"whether  I  were  ixgured,  or  not  Ixgured,'*  is  good 
grammar. — Sheridan, 
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above  a  quart  of  cream.  I  was  put  to  bed  ; 
however  I  received  no  other  damage  than  the 
loss  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  which  was  utterly 
spoiled.  The  dwarf  was  soundly  whipped, 
and,  as  a  further  punishment,  forced  to  drink 
up  the  bowl  of  cream  into  which  he  had 
thrown  me  ;  neither  was  he  ever  restored  to 
favor ;  for  soon  after  the  queen  bestowed  him 
on  a  lady  of  high  quality,  so  that  I  saw  him 
no  more,  to  my  very  great  satisfaction  ;  for  I 
could  not  tell  to  what  extremity  such  a  ma- 
licious urchin  might  have  carried  his  resent- 
ment. 

He  had  before  served  me  a  scurvy  trick, 
which  set  the  queen  a  laughing,  although  at 
the  same  time  she  was  heartily  vexed,  and 
would  have  inmiediately  cashiered  him,  if  I 
had  not  been  so  generous  as  to  intercede. 
Her  majesty  had  taken  a  marrow-bone  upon 
her  plate,  and,  after  knocking  out  the  mar- 
row, placed  the  bone  again  on  the  dish  erect, 
as  it  stood  before ;  the  dwarf  watching  his 
opportunity,  while  Glumdalclitch  was  gone 
to  the  sideboard,  mounted  the  stool  that  she 
stood  on  to  take  care  of  me  at  meals,  took  me 
up  in  both  hands,  and  squeezing  my  legs  to- 
gether, wedged  them  into  the  marrow-bone 
above  my  waist,  where  I  stuck  for  some  time, 
and  made  a  very  ridiculous  figure.  I  believe 
it  was  near  a  minute  before  any  one  knew 
what  was  become  of  me ;  for  I  thought  it 
below  me  to  cry  out  But,  as  princes  sel- 
dom get  their  meat  hot,  my  legs  were  not 
scalded,  only  my  stockings  and  breeches  in 
a  sad  condition.  The  dwarf,  at  my  en- 
treaty, had  no  other  punishment  than  a 
sound  whipping. 

I  was  frequently  rallied  by  the  queen  upon 
accoimt  of  my  fearfulness  ;  and  she  used  to 
ask  me  whether  the  people  of  my  countiy 
were  as  great  cowards  as  myself?  The  occa- 
sion was  this  ;  the  kingdom  is  much  pestered 
with  flies  in  summer ;  and  these  odious  in- 
sects, each  of  them  as  big  as  a  Dunstable 
lark,  hardly  gave  me  any  rest  while  I  sat  at 
dinner,  with  their  continual  humming  and 
buzzing  about  mine  ears.  They  would  some- 
times alight  upon  my  victuals,  and  leave  their 
loathsome  excrement  or  spawn  behind,  which 
to  me  was  very  visible,  though  not  to  the 
natives  of  that  countiy,  whose  larger  optics 
were  not  so  acute  as  mine  in  viewing  smaller 
objects.  Sometimes  they  would  fix  upon  my 
nose  or  forehead,  where  they  stung  me  to  the 


quick,  smelling  veiy  offensively  ;  and  I  eoald 
easily  trace  that  viscous  matter,  which,  our 
naturalists  tell  us,  enables  those  ocatnies  to 
walk  with  their  feet  upwards  upon  a  ceiling. 
I  had  much  ado  to  defend  myself  against 
these  detestable  animalB,  and  could  not  for- 
bear starting  whoi  they  came  on  my  fkec. 
It  was  the  common  practice  of  the  dwarf  to 
catch  a  number  of  these  insects  in  bis  hand, 
as  school-boys  do  among  us,  and  let  them  oat 
suddenly  under  my  nose,  on  purpose  to 
frighten  me  and  divert  the  queen.  My 
remedy  was  to  cut  them  in  pieces  wi&  my 
knife,  as  they  flew  in  the  air,  wherein  my 
dexterity  was  much  admired. 

I  remember  one  momii^,  when  Glumdal- 
cUtch  had  set  me  in  a  box  upon  a  window, 
as  she  usually  did  in  fair  days  to  give  me  air 
(for  I  durst  not  venture  to  let  ^e  hojt  be 
hung  on  a  nail  out  of  the  window,  as  we  do 
with  cages  in  England),  after  I  had  lifted  up 
one  of  my  sashes,  and  sat  down  at  my  table 
to  eat  a  piece  of  sweet  cake  for  my  bieakfiist, 
above  twenty  wasps,  allured  by  the  smell, 
came  flying  into  the  room,  humming  louder 
than  the  drones  of  as  many  bagpipes.  Some 
of  them  seized  my  cake,  and  carried  it  piece- 
meal away  ;  others  flew  about  my  head  and 
face,  confounding  me  with  the  noiae,  and 
putting  me  in  the  utmost  terror  of  their 
stings.  However,  I  had  the  courage  to  rise 
and  draw  my  hanger,  and  attack  them  in  the 
air.  I  despatched  four  of  them,  but  the  rest 
got  away,  and  I  presently  shut  my  window. 
These  insects  were  as  laige  as  partridges ;  I 
took  out  their  stings,  found  them  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  and  as  sharp  as  needlea  I  eai^ 
fiilly  preserved  them  all ;  and  having  ainee 
shown  them,  with  some  other  curioeitiesy  in 
several  parts  of  Europe  ;  upon  my  letuzn  to 
England  I  gave  three  of  them  to  Qresfaam 
College,  and  kept  the  fourth  for  myaelC 


CHAPTEE   IV. 

THS  OOUNTBY  DESCBIBBD.  —  A  PBOPOGAL  FOB 
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Journeys   with   Qlnmdalclitch    haviag 
given  me  some  knowledge  of  the  ooimtryi  I 
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now  intend  to  give  the  reader  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  it,  as  far  as  I  travelled,  which  was  not 
above  two  thousand  miles  round  Lorbrul- 
grud,  the  metropolis.  For  the  queen,  whom 
I  always  attended,  never  went  larther  when 
she  accompanied  tiie  king  in  his  progresses, 
and  there  stayed  till  his  majesty  returned 
from  viewing  his  frontiers.  The  whole  ex- 
tent of  this  prince's  dominions  reaches  about 
six  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  from  three 
to  five  in  breadth  ;  whence  I  cannot  but  con- 
clude that  our  gec^pnphers  of  £urope  are  in 
a  great  error  by  supposing  nothing  but  sea 
between  Japan  and  California ;  for  it  was 
ever  my  opinion  that  there  must  be  a  bal- 
ance of  earth  to  counterpoise  the  great  con- 
tinent of  Tartary  ;  and  tiierefore  they  ought 
to  correct  their  maps  and  charts  by  joining 
this  vast  tract  of  land  to  the  northwest  parts 
of  America,  wherein  I  shall  be  ready  to  lend 
th^  my  assistance. 

he  kingdom  is  a  peninsula,  terminated  to 
the  northeast  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  thirty 
miles  high,  which  are  altogether  impassable 
by  reason  of  the  volcanoes  upon  the  tops ; 
neither  do  the  most  learned  know  what  sort 
of  mortals  inhabit  beyond  those  mountains,  or 
whether  they  be  inhabited  at  all.  On  the 
three  other  sides  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean. 
There  is  not  one  seaport  in  the  whole  king- 
dom ;  and  those  parts  of  the  coasts  into  which 
the  rivers  issue  are  so  full  of  pointed  rocks, 
and  the  sea  generally  so  rough,  that  there  is 
no  venturing  with  the  smallest  of  their  boats; 
so_that  these  people  are  wholly  excluded  from 
any  commerce  jdth  the.  JsaL  of  the  world.* 
But  the  large  rivers  ava  full  of  vessels,  and 

*  This  description  of  a  sea  that  could  not  be 
safely  navigated  appears  to  have  been  taken  from 
that  veracioos  traveller.  Sir  J.  Mandeville.  "  From 
the  land  of  Bactry  men  go  many  dajrs'  journey  to 
the  land  of  Prester  John,  that  is  a  great  emperor  of 
Inde ;  and  men  call  his  land  the  yle  of  Pantoxore. 
....  There  are  many  places  in  the  sea  where  are 
many  rockes  of  a  stone  that  is  called  adamand,  the 
which  of  his  own  kinde  draweth  all  manner  of  yron, 
and  therefore  there  may  be  no  ships  that  hath  yron 
nayles  pass  but  it  draweth  them  to  him,  and  there- 
fore they  dare  not  go  into  that  country  with  ships 
for  fear  of  adamand.  I  went  once  in^o  that  sea, 
and  saw  along  as  it  had  been  a  great  yle  of  trees, 
stockes,  and  branches  growings,  and  the  shipman 
told  me  that  those  were  of  greate  shippes  that 
abode  there  through  the  vertue  of  the  adamandes, 
and  of  things  that  were  in  the  shippes,  whereof  those 
trees  sprung  and  waxed." 


abound  with  excellent  fish  :  for  they  seldom 
get  any  from  the  sea,  because  the  sea  fish  are 
of  the  same  size  with  those  in  Europe,  and 
consequently  not  worth  catching  ;  whereby 
it  is  manifest  that  nature,  in  the  production 
of  plants  and  animals  of  so  extraordinary  a 
bulk,  is  wholly  confined  to  this  continent,  of 
which  I  leave  the  reasons  to  be  determined 
by  philosophers.  However,  now  and  then 
they  take  a  whale  that  happens  to  be  dashed 
against  the  rocks,  which  the  common  people 
feed  on  heartily.  These  whales  1  have  known 
so  large  that  a  man  could  hardly  cany  one 
upon  his  shoulders;  and  sometimes  for  curios- 
ity they  are  brought  in  hampers  to  Lorbrul- 
grud:  I  saw  one  of  them  in  a  dish  at  the 
king's  table,  which  passed  for  a  rarity,  but  I 
did  not  observe  he  was  fond  of  it ;  for  I 
think,  indeed,  the  bigness  disgusted  him, 
although  I  have  seen  one  somewhat  Jarger 
in  Greenland. 

The  country  is  well  inhabited,  for  it  con- 
tains fifty-one  cities,  near  a  hundred  walled 
towns,  and  a  great  number  of  villages.  To 
satisfy  my  curious  reader,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  describe  Lorbrulgnid.  This  city  stands 
upon  almost  two  equal  parts,  on  each  side 
the  river  that  passes  through.  It  con- 
tains above  eighty  thousand  houses  and 
about  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  It 
is  in  length  three  glomglungs  (which  make 
about  fifty-four  English  miles),  and  two  and 
a  half  in  breadth  ;  as  I  measured  it  myself 
in  the  royal  map  made  by  the  king's  order, 
which  was  laid  on  the  ground  on  purpose  for 
me,  and  extended  a  hundred  feet ;  I  paced 
the  diameter  and  circumference  several  times, 
barefoot,  and,  computing  by  the  scale,  meas- 
ured it  pretty  exactly. 

The  king's  palace  is  no  regular  edifice,  but 
a  heap  of  building  about  seven  miles  round  : 
the  chief  rooms  are  generally  two  hundred 
and  forty  feet  high,  and  broad  and  long  in 
proportion.  A  coach  was  allowed  to  Glum- 
dalclitch  and  me,  wherein  her  governess  fre- 
quently took  her  out  to  see  the  town,  or  go 
among  the  shops  ;  and  I  was  always  of  the 
party,  carried  in  my  box  ;  although  the  girl, 
at  my  own  desire,  would  often  take  me  out 
and  hold  me  in  her  hand,  that  I  might  more 
conveniently  view  the  houses  and  the  people 
as  we  passed  along  the  streets.  I  reckoned 
our  coach  to  be  about  a  square  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  but  not  altogether  so  high  ;  how- 
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ever,  I  cftnnot  be  very  exact  One  day  the 
goyemess  ordered  our  coachman  to  atop  at 
several  shops,  where  the  beggars,  watching 
their  opportunity,  crowded  to  the  sides  of 
the  coach  and  gave  me  the  most  horrible 
spectacle  that  ever  a  European  eye  beheld. 
There  was  a  woman  with  a  cancer  in  her 
breast,  swelled  to  a  monstrous  size,  full  of 
holes,  in  two  or  three  of  which  I  could  have 
easily  crept  and  covered  my  whole  body. 
There  was  a  fellow  with  a  wen  in  his  neck 
larger  than  five  wool-packs  ;  and  another 
with  a  couple  of  wooden  legs,  each  about 
twenty  feet  high.  But  the  most  hateful 
sight  of  all  was  the  lice  crawling  on  their 
clothes.  I  could  see  disti|ictly  the'  limbs  of 
these  vermin  with  my  naked  eye,  much 
better  than  those  of  a  European  louse 
through  a  microscope,  —  and  their  snouts, 
with  which  they  rooted  like  swine.  They 
were  the  first  I  had  ever  beheld,  and  I 
should  have  been  curious  enough  to  dissect 
one  of  them  if  I  had  had  proper  instruments, 
which  I  unluckily  left  behind  me  in  the 
ship,  although,  indeed,  the  sight  was  so  nau- 
seous that  it  perfectly  turned  my  stomach. 

Besides  the  large  box  in  which  I  was  usually 
carried,  the  queen  ordered  a  smaller  one  to 
be  made  for  me,  of  about  twelve  feet  square 
and  ten  high,  for  the  convenience  of  trav- 
elling ;  because  the  other  was  somewhat 
too  large  for  Olumdalclitch's  lap,  and  cum- 
bersome in  the  coach  ;  it  was  made  by  the 
same  artist,  whom  I  directed  in  the  whole 
contrivance.  This  travelling-closet  was  an 
exact  square,  with  a  window  in  the  middle 
of  three  of  the  squares,  and  each  window 
was  latticed  with  iron  wire  on  the  outside,  to 
prevent  accidents  in  long  journeys.  On  the 
fourth  side,  which  had  no  window,  two 
strong  staples  were  fixed,  through  which  the 
person  that  carried  me,  when  I  had  a  mind 
to  be  on  horseback,  put  a  leathern  belt  and 
buckled  it  about  his  waisL  This  was  always 
the  office  of  some  grave,  trusty  servant,  in 
whom  I  could  confide,  whether  I  attended 
the  king  and  queen  in  their  progresses,  or 
were  disposed  to  see  the  gardens,  or  pay  a 
visit  to  some  great  lady  or  minister  of  state 
in  the  court,  when  Olumdalclitch  happened 
to  be  out  of  order ;  for  I  soon  began  to  be 
known  and  esteemed  among  the  greatest 
officers,  I  suppose  more  upon  account  of 
their  majesties'  fiivor  than  any  merit  of  my 


own.  In  journeys,  when  I  was  weaiy  of 
the  coach,  a  servant  on  horseback  wouU 
buckle  on  my  box,  and  place  it  upon  s 
cuahioa  before  him ;  and  thece  I  had  a  fntt 
prospect  of  the  country  on  three  aides  from 
my  three  windows.  I  had  in  this  cloaet  a 
field-bed  and  a  hamxnock,  hung  from  the 
ceiling,  two  chairs  and  a  table  neatly  screwed 
to  the  floor  to  prevent  being  tossed  about  by 
the  agitation  of  the  horse  or  the  eoach.  Ani, 
having  been  long  used  to  sea  voyages,  thoao 
motions,  although  sometimes  very  violeiit^ 
did  not  much  discompose  me: 

Whenever  I  had  a  mind  to  see  the  town  it 
was  always  in  my  travelling-cloeet,  which 
Olumdalclitch  held  in  her  lap  in  «  kind  of 
open  sedan,  after  the  fedbion  of  the  coimtiy, 
borne  by  four  men,  and  attended  by  two 
others  in  the  queen's  livery.  The  people, 
who  had  often  heard  of  me,  were  very  can- 
ons to  crowd  about  the  sedan,  and  the  gid 
was  complaisant  enough  to  make  the  beaien 
stop,  and  to  take  me  in  her  hand  that  I  m^^ 
be  more  conveniently  seen* . 

I  was  very  desirous  to  see  the  chief  tem- 
ple, and  particularly  the  tower  belonging  to 
it,  which  is  reckoned  the  highest  in  the  k^ig- 
dom.  Accordingly,  one  day  my  nune  car- 
ried me  thither,  but  I  may  truly  say  I  came 
back  disappointed ;  for  the  height  ia  not 
above  three  thousand  feet,  reckoning  from 
the  ground  to  the  highest  pinnacle  top; 
which,  allowing  for  the  difference  between 
the  size  of  those  people  and  us  in  Europe,  is 
no  great  matter  for  admiration,  nor  at  all 
equal  in  proportion  (if  I  rightly  remember) 
to  Salisbury  steeple.  But,  not  to  detract 
from  a  nation  to  which,  during  my  life,  I 
shall  acknowledge  myself  extremely  obliged, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  whatever  this  famous 
tower  wants  in  height  is  amply  made  up  in 
beauty  and  strength ;  for  the  walla  are  near 
a  hundred  feet  thick,  built  of  hews  stone^ 
whereof  each  is  about  forty  feet  square,  and 
adorned  on  all  sides  with  statues  of  gods  and 
emperors  cut  in  marble,  laiger  than  the  life, 
placed  in  their  several  niches.  I  meaaured 
a  little  finger  which  had  fallen  down  from 
one  of  these  statues  and  lay  unpevoeivad 
among  some  rubbish,  and  found  it  exactly 
four  feet  and  an  inch  in  length.*    Qlumdal- 


*  Had  Swift  seen  the  oolossal  statnavy  of 
JSgjpt  he  would  have  found  that  it  rivalled  tlw 
imaginary  scolpture  of  Brohdingaag.    Belioni  has 
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ditch  wmpped  it  up  in  her  handkerchief, 
and  carried  it  home  in  her  pocket,  to  keep 
among  other  trinkets  of  which  the  girl  waa 
Tery  fond,  as  children  at  her  age  nsually  are. 

The  kjng'e  kitchen  is,  indeed,  a  noble 
bnilding,  vaalted  at  top,  and  about  six  hun- 
dred feet  high.  The  great  oven  is  not  so 
wide^  by  ten  paces,  as  the  cupola  at  St. 
Paid's ;  for  I  measured  the  latter  on  purpose, 
after  my  return.  But  if  I  should  describe 
the  kitchen  grate,  the  prodigious  pots  and 
kettlef,  the  joints  of  meat  turning  on  the 
spits,  with  many  other  particulars,  perhaps  I 
should  be  hardly  believed  ;  at  least  a  severe 
critic  would  be  apt  to  think  I  enlarged  a  lit- 
tle, aa  travellers  are  often  suspected  to  do. 
To  avoid  which  cenaure,  I  fear  I  have  run 
too  much  into  the  other  extreme,  and  that  if 
thia  treatise  should  happen  to  be  translated 
into  the  language  of  Brobdingnag  (which  is 
the  general  name  of  that  kingdom),  and 
teanamitted  thither,  the  king  and  hia  people 
Would  have  reason  to  complain  that  I  had 
done  them  an  injury  by  a  false  and  diminu- 
tive representation.* 

Hii  majesty  seldom  keeps  above  six  hun- 
dred horses  in  his  stables  ;  they  are  generally 
from  fifty-four  to  sixty  feet  high.  But  when 
he  goes  abroad  on  solemn  days  he  is  at- 
tended, for  state,  by  a  militia  guard  of  five 
hundred  horse,  which,  indeed,  I  thottgbt  was 
the  moat  splendid  sight  that  could  be  ever 

given  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  four  stupendous 
figures  which  are  seated  side  by  side  in  front  of  the 
excavated  temple  of  Ipsambul ;  each  of  them, 
though  8«ated,  measures  sixty-four  feet  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  cap :  the  aim,  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow,  measures  fifteen  feet  and  a 
half,  the  ear  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  chest, 
across  the  shoulders,  twenty-five  feet  four  inches. 
Yet  the  great  Sphinx  is  half  as  large  again  as  these. 
Among  the  IJgyptian  antiquities  there  is  a  colossal 
fitt,  probably  belonging  to  a  sphinx ;  were  the 
hand  opened,  the  finger  would  be  nearly  of  the  size 
of  that  which  Glumdalclitch  is  said  to  have  picked 
up. 

•  Lord  Orrery  has  directed  attention  to  the  air 
of  probability  which  Swift*8  minute  attention  to 
proportions  and  his  reference  to  familiar  objects, 
as  a  standard,  give  to  his  account  of  Lilliput  The 
iarae  tact  is  not  less  observable  m  the  account  of 
Brobdingnag,  and  particularly  in  the  comparison  of 
the  royal  kitchen  with  the  cupola  of  St  Paul's ; 
perhaps,  also.  Swift  intended  to  hint  that  St.  Paul's, 
favwover  splcmdid  as  an  edifloe,  does  not,  like  the 
Gothic  Qttthedrals,  immediately  suggest  that  it  was 
itectod  for  religioQS  purposes. 


beheld,  till  I  sa^  part  of  his  army  in  battalia, 
whereof  I  shall  find  another  oceaaion  to 


CHAPTER  V. 

SEVERAL  ADVENTURES  THAT  HAPPENED  TO 
THE  AUTHOR.  —  THE  EXECUTION  OP  A 
CRIMINAL.  —  THE  AUTHOR  SHOWS  HIS 
SKILL   IN   NAVIGATION. 

Justly  may  I  say  that  I  should  have  lived 
happy  enough  in  the  country,  if  my  little- 
ness had  not  exposed  me  to  several  ridiculous 
and  troublesome  accidents,  some  of  which  I 
shall  venture  to  relate.  Glumdalclitch  often 
carried  me  into  the  gardens  of  the  court  in 
my  smaller  box,  and  would  sometimes  take 
me  out  of  it,  and  hold  me  in  her  hand,  or 
set  me  down  to  walk.  I  remember,  before 
the  dwarf  left  the  queen,  he  followed  us  one 
day  into  those  gardens,  and  my  nurse  having 
set  me  down,  he  and  I  being  close  together, 
near  some  dwarf  apple-trees,  I  must  need 
show  my  wit  by  a  silly  allusion  between  him 
and  the  trees,  which  happens  to  hold  in  their 
language  as  it  does  in  ours.  Whereupon, 
the  malicious  rogue,  watching  hia  opportu- 
nity, when  I  was  walking  under  one  of  them, 
shook  it  directly  over  my  head,  by  which  a 
dozen  apples,  each  of  them  near  as  large  as  a 
Bristol  barrel,  came  tumbling  about  my  ears  ; 
one  of  them  hit  me  on  the  back  aa  I  chanced 
to  stoop,  and  knocked  me  down  flat  on  my 
face ;  but  I  received  no  other  hurt,  and  the 
dwarf  was  pardoned  at  my  desire,  because  I 
had  given  the  provocation. 

Another  day  Glumdalclitch  left  me  on  a 
smooth  grass-plot  to  divert  myself  while  she 
walked  at  some  distance  with  her  governess. 
In  the  mean  time  there  suddenly  fell  such  a 
violent  shower  of  hail  that  I  was  immedi- 
ately, by  the  force  of  it,  struck  to  the  ground, 
and  when  I  was  down  the  hailstones  gave 
me  such  cruel  bangs  all  over  the  body,  as  if 
I  had  been  pelted  with  tennis-balls  t  how- 
ever, I  made  a  shift  to  creep  on  all  fours,  and 
shelter  myself  by  lying  flat  on  my  face,  on 
the  lee  side  of  a  border  of  lemon-thyme,  but 
so  bruised  from  head  to  foot  that  I  could  not 
go  abroad  in  ten  days.  Neither  is  that  at 
all  to  be  wondered  at,  because  nature,  in 
that  country,  observing  the  same  proportion 
through  all  her  operations,  a  hailstone  is  near 
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eighteen  hundred  times  aa  large  as  one  in 
Europe,  which  I  can  assert  upon  experience, 
having  been  so  curious  *  to  weigh  and  meas- 
ure them. 

But  a  more  dangerous  accident  happened 
to  me  in  the  same  garden,  when  my  little 
nurse,  believing  she  had  put  me  in  a  secure 
place  (which  I  often  entreated  her  to  do,  that 
I  might  enjoy  my  own  thoughts),  and  hav- 
ing left  my  box  at  home  to  avoid  the  trouble 
of  carrying  it,  went  to  another  part  of  the 
garden  with  her  governess  and  some  ladies 
of  her  acquaintance.  While  she  was  absent^ 
and  out  of  hearing,  a  small  white  spaniel 
that  belonged  to  one  of  the  chief  gardeners 
having  got  by  accident  into  the  garden,  hap- 
pened to  range  near  the  place  where  I  lay ; 
the  dog,  following  the  scent,  came  directly 
up,  and  taking  me  in  his  mouth,  ran  straight 
to  his  master,  wagging  his  tail,  and  set  me 
gently  on  the  ground.  By  good  fortune  he 
had  been  so  well  taught  tiiat  I  was  carried 
between  his  teeth  without  the  least  hurt,  or 
even  tearing  my  clothes.  But  the  poor 
gardener,  who  knew  me  well,  and  had  a 
great  kindness  for  me,  was  in  a  terrible 
fright ;  He  gently  took  me  up  in  both  his 
hands,  and  asked  me  how  I  did,  but  I  was  so 
amazed  and  out  of  breath  that  I  could  not 
speak  a  word.  In  a  few  minutes  I  came  to 
myself,  and  he  carried  me  safe  to  my  little 
nurse,  who,  by  this  time,  had  returned  to  the 
place  where  she  left  me,  and  was  in  cruel 
agonies  when  I  did  not  appear  nor  answer 
when  she  called.  She  severely  reprimanded 
the  gardener  on  account  of  his  dog.  But 
the  thing  was  hushed  up  and  never  known 
at  court,  for  the  girl  was  afraid  of  the  queen's 
anger ;  and  truly,  as  to  myself,  I  thought  it 
would  not  be  for  my  reputation  that  such  a 
story  should  go  about. 

This  accident  absolutely  determined  Qlum- 
dalclitch  never  to  trust  me  abroad  for  the  fu- 
ture out  of  her  sight.  I  had  been  long  afraid 
of  this  resolution,  and  therefore  concealed 
from  her  some  little  unlucky  adventures  that 
happened  in  those  times  when  I  was  left  by 
myself.  Once  a  kite,  hovering  over  the  gar- 
den, made  a  stoop  at  me,  and  if  I  had  not 
resolutely  drawn  my  hanger,  and  run  under 
a  thick  espalier,  he  would  have  certainly  car- 

♦  The  particle  "  as  "  is  here  improperly  omitted ; 
it  should  be  so  curious  "  as "  to  weigh,  etc.  — 
Sheridan. 


ried  me  away  in  his  talons.  Another  time, 
walking  to  the  top  of  a  fresh  molehill,  I  fell 
to  my  neck  in  the  hole  through  which  that 
animal  had  cast  up  the  earth,  and  coined 
some  lie,  not  worth  remembering,  to  excuse 
myself  for  spoiling  my  dothea.  I  lijcewise 
broke  my  right  shin  against  the  shell  of  a 
snaU,  which  I  happened  to  stumble  over,  as 
I  was  walking  along  and  thinking  on  poox> 
England. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  were  more  pleased 
or  mortified  to  observe,  in    those   solitaiy 
walks,  that  the  smaller  birds  did  not  appear 
to  be  at  all  afraid  of  me,  but  would  hop 
about  within  a  yard's  distance,  looking  for 
worms  and  other  food,  with  as  much  indiffer- 
ence and  security  as  if  no  creature  at  all 
were  near  them.     I  remember  a  thrush  had 
the  confidence  to  snatch  out  of  my  hand, 
with  his  bill,  a  piece  of  cake  that  Glumdal- 
clitch  had  just  given  me  for  my  breakfast 
When  I  attempted  to  catch  any  of  these  birds 
they  would  boldly  turn  against  me,  endeav- 
oring to  peck  my  fingers,  which   I  durst 
not  venture  within  their  reach ;  and  then 
they  would  hop  back  unconcerned,  to  hunt 
for  worms  or  snails,  as  they  did  before.     Bat 
one  day  I  took  a  thick  cudgel  and  threw  it 
with  all  my  strength  so  luckily  at  a  linnet, 
that  I  knocked  him  down,  and,  seizing  him 
by  the  neck  with  both  my  hands,  ran.  with 
him  in  triumpki©  my  nurse.    However,  the 
bird,  who  had  only  been  stunned,  recovering 
himself,  gave  me  so  many  boxes  with  his 
wings  on  both  sides  of  my  head  and  body, 
though  I  held  him  at  arm's-length  and  was 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  claws,  that  I  was 
twenty  times  thinking  to  let  him  go.     But  I 
was  soon  relieved  by  one  of  our  servants, 
who  wrung  off  the  bird's  neck,  and  I  had 
him  next  day  for  dinner,  by  the  queen's  com- 
mand.    This  linnet,  as  near  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, seemed  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  an 
English  swan. 

The  maids  of  honor  often  invited  Glum- 
dalclitch  to  their  apartments,  and  desired  she 
would  bring  me  along  with  her,  on  purpose 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  touching 
me.*     With  this  I  was   much    disgusted, 

*  Swift  attributed  his  disappointment  in  his 
hopes  of  obtaming  a  bishopric  from  Queen  Anne  to 
the  united  influence  of  female  intrigues  and  the  re- 
monstrances of  Archbishop  Shaipe.  The  Bndiess 
of  Somerset  is  said  to  have  besou^t  the  queen  on 
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because,  to  say  the  truth,  a  veiy  offensiye 
flEEnell  came  firom  their  skins ;  which  I  do  not 
mention  or  intend  to  the  disadvantages  of 
those  excellent  ladies,  for  whom  I  have  all 
manner  oi  respect,  but  I  conceive  that  mj 
sense  was  more  acute  in  proportion  to  my 
littleness,  and  that  those  illustrious  persons 
were  no  more  disagreeable  to  their  lovers,  or 
to  each  other,  than  people  of  the  same  quality 
are  with  us  in  England.  And,  after  all,  I 
found  their  natural  smell  was  much  more 
supportable  than  when  they  used  perfumes, 
under  which  I  immediately  swooned  away. 
I  cannot  forget  that  an  intimate  friend  of 
mine  in  liUiput  took  the  freedom  in  a  wajcm 
day,  when  I  had  used  a  good  deal  of  exer- 
cise, to  complain  of  a  strong  smell  about  me, 
although  1  am  as  little  faulty  that  way  as 
moat  of  my  sex  ;  but  I  suppose  his  fiEu^ulty  of 
smelling  was  as  nice  with  regard  to  me  as 
mine  was  to  that  of  this  people.  Upon  this 
point  I  cannot  forbear  doing  justice  to  the 
queen  my  nustress,  and  Qlumdalclitch  my 
nurse,  whose  persons  were  as  sweet  as  those 
of  any  lady  in  England. 

That  which  gave  me  most  uneasiness  among 
these  maids  of  honor  (when  my  nurse  carried 
me  to  visit  them)  was  to  see  them  use  me 
without  any  manner  of  ceremony,  like  a 
Gzeatore  who  had  no  sort  of  sensitiveness, 
for  they  would  strip  themselves  to  the  skin, 
and  put  their  clones  on  in  my  presence, 

her  knees  not  to  grant  him  promotion,  in  revenge 
for  a  bitter  lampoon,  in  which  the  character  of  the 
dochesB  was  very  rou^y  handled.  Coarse  as  is  the 
deacription  here  given  of  the  maids  of  honor  in  the 
conit  of  Brobdingnag,  it  contains,  in  earlier  editions 
of  '^^  Gulliver's  Travels,"  passages  still  more  offensive 
than  those  here  preserved,  and  there  is  reason  to 
betieve  that  even  in  its  worst  printed  version  it  had 
been  mnch  softened  down  Irom  the  original  sketch. 

Swift,  writing  to  Mrs.  Howard  in  the  character 
of  GiJliver,  says  :  "  The  zeal  yon  have  shown  for 
truth  [in  answering  objections  to  the  ''Travels"] 
calls  for  my  particular  thanks,  and  at  the  same  time 
encourages  me  to  heg  you  would  continue  your  good- 
ness to  me  by  reconciling  me  to  the  maids  of 
honor,  whom  they  say  I  have  most  grievously 
oifeDded.  I  am  so  stupid  as  not  to  find  out  how  I 
have  disobliged  them.  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that 
if  ever  the  young  ladies  of  your  court  should  meet 
with  a  man  of  as  little  consequence  in  this  country 
as  I  was  in.  Brobdingnag,  they  would  use  him  with 
as  much  contempt"  He  had  neither  admiration 
nor  respect  for  the  maids  of  honor ;  no  doubt  they 
deserved  the  censure  which  he  implies  in  the  text, 
though  no  wonder  they  took  it  in  dudgeon. 
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while  I  was  placed  on  their  toilet,  directly  be- 
fore their  naked  bosoms,  which  I  am  sure  to  me 
was  very  far  from  being  a  tempting  sight,  or 
from  giving  me  any  other  emotions  than  those 
of  horror  and  disgust ;  their  skins  appeared  so 
coarse  and  uneven,  so  variously  colored,  when 
I  saw  them  near,  with  a  mole  here  and  there  as 
broad  as  a  trencher,  and  hairs  hanging  from  it 
thicker  than  packthreads,  to  say  nothing  far- 
ther concerning  the  rest  of  their  persons. 

One  day  a  young  gentleman,  who  was 
nephew  to  my  nurse's  governess,  came  and 
pressed  them  both  to  see  an  execution.  It 
was  of  a  man  who  had  murdered  one  of  that 
gentleman's  intimate  acquaintance.  Qlum- 
dalclitch was  prevailed  on  to  be  of  the  com- 
pany, very  much  against  her  inclination,  for 
she  was  naturally  tender-hearted,  and  as  for 
myself,  although  I  abhorred  such  kind  of 
spectacles,  yet  my  curiosity  tempted  me  to 
see  something  that  I  thought  must  be  ex- 
traordioary.  The  malefactor  was  fixed  on  a 
chair  upon  a  scaffold  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  his  head  cut  off  at  one  blow,  with 
a  sword  of  about  forty  feet  long.  The  veins 
and  arteries  spouted  up  such  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  blood,  and  so  high  in  the  air, 
that  the  great  jet  ^eau  at  Ver»dil!o6  wui>  nut 
equal  *  for  the  time  it  lasted  ;  and  the  head, 
when  it  fell  on  the  scaffold  floor,  gave  such  a 
bounce  as  made  me  start,  although  I  were  at 
least  half  an  English  mile  distant. 

The  queen,  who  often  used  to  hear  me  talk 
of  my  sea-voyages,  and  took  all  occasions  to 
divert  me  when  I  was  melancholy,  asked  me 
whether  I  understood  how  to  handle  a  sail  or 
an  oar,  and  whether  a  little  exercise  of  row- 
ing might  not  be  convenient  for  my  health  1 
I  answered  that  I  understood  both  very  well: 
for  although  my  proper  emplo3rment  had 
been  to  be  surgeon  or  doctor  to  the  ship,  yet 
often,  upon  a  pinch,  I  was  forced  to  work 
like  a  common  mariner.  But  I  could  not 
see  how  this  could  be  done  in  their  country, 
where  the  smallest  wherry  was  equal  to  a 
first-rate  man-of-war  among  us  ;  and  such  a 
boat  as  I  could  manage  would  never  live  in 
any  of  their  rivers.  Her  majesty  said,  "  If  I 
would  contrive  a  boat,  her  own  joiner  should 
make  it,  and  she  would  provide  a  place  for 
me  to  sail  in."  The  fellow  was  an  ingenious 
workman,  and  by  my  instructions,  in  ten 

*It  should  be,  ''was  not  equal  to  it."  etc  — 
Sheridan. 
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days,  finiBhed  a  pleasiiie-boat,  with  all  its 
tackling,  able  conveniently  to  hold  eight 
.  Europeans.  When  it  was  finished,  the  queen 
was  so  delighted  that  she  ran  with  it  in  her 
lap  to  the  king,  who  ordered  it  to  he  put  into 
a  cistern  full  of  water,  with  me  in  it,  by  way 
of  trial :  where  I  could  not  manage  my  two 
skulls,  or  little  oars,  for  want  of  room.  But 
the  queen  had  before  contrived  another  pro- 
j  ect.  She  ordered  the  joiner  to  make  a  wooden 
trough  of  three  hundred  feet  long,  fifty  broad, 
and  eight  deep  :  which,  being  well  pitched  to 
prevent  leaking,  was  placed  on  the  floor 
along  the  wall,  in  an  outer  room  of  the 
palace.  It  had  a  cock  near  the  bottom  to 
let  out  the  water  when  it  began  to  grow 
stale  ;  and  two  servants  could  easily  fill  it  in 
half  an  hour.  Here  I  often  used  to  row  for 
my  own  diversion,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
queen  and  her  ladies,  who  thought  them- 
selves well  entertained  with  my  skill  and 
agility.  Sometimes  I  would  put  up  my  sail, 
and  then  my  business  was  only  to  steer, 
while  the  ladies  gave  me  a  gale  with  their 
fans  ;  and  when  they  were  weary  some  of 
their  pages  would  blow  my  sail  forward  with 
their  breath,  while  I  showed  my  art  by 
steering  starboard  or  larboard  as  I  pleased. 
When  I  had  done,  Glimidalclitch  always 
carried  back  my  boat  into  her  closet,  and 
hung  it  on  a  nail  to  dry. 

In  this  exercise  I  once  met  an  accident, 
which  had  like  to  have  cost  me  my  life  ;  for, 
one  of  the  pages  having  put  my  boat  into 
the  trough,  the  governess  who  attended 
Glumdalditch  very  ofl&ciously  lifted  me  up, 
to  place  me  in  the  boat ;  but  I  happened  to 
slip  through  her  fingers,  and  should  infallibly 
have  fallen  down  forty  feet,  upon  the  floor, 
if,  by  the  luckiest  chance  in  the  world,  I  had 
not  been  stopped  by  a  corking-pin  that  stuck 
in  the  good  gentlewoman's  stomacher;  the 
head  of  the  pin  passed  between  my  shirt  and 
the  waistband  of  my  breeches,  and  thus  I 
was  held  by  the  middle  in  the  air,  till 
Glumdalclitch  ran  to  my  relief. 

Another  time  one  of  the  servants,  whose 
office  it  was  to  fill  my  trough  every  third 
day  with  fresh  water,  was  so  careless''*'  to  let 
a  huge  frog  (not  perceiving  it)  slip  out  of  his 
paiL  The  frog  lay  concealed  till  I  was  put 
into  my  boat,  but  then,  seeing  a  resting-place, 

*  It  should  be,  "was  so  careless  aa  to  let."  — 
Sheridan. 
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climbed  up,  and  made  it  lean  so  much  en 
one  side,  that  I  was  forced  to  balance  it  with 
all  my  weight  on  the  other  to  prevent  over- 
turning. When  the  frog  was  got  in,  it 
hopped  at  once  half  the  length  of  the  boat, 
and  then  over  my  head,  backward  and 
forward,  daubing  my  face  and  clothes  with 
its  odious  slime.  The  largeness  of  its 
features  made  it  appear  the  most  defonnfd 
animal  that  can  be  conceived.  However.  I 
desired  Glumdalclitch  to  let  me  deal  with  it 
alone.  I  banged  it  a  good  while  with  one  of 
my  sculls,  and  at  last  forced  it  to  leap  out  of 
the  boat. 

But  the  greatest  danger  I  underwent  in 
that  kingdom  was  from  a  monkey  who  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  kitchen. 
Glumdalclitch  had  locked  me  up  in  her 
closet,  while  she  went  somewhere  upon  busi- 
ness or  a  visit  The  weather  being  veiy 
warm,  the  closet-window  was  left  open,  as  well 
as  the  windows  and  the  door  of  my  bigger  box, 
in  which  I  usually  lived,  because  of  its 
largeness  and  conveniency.  As  I  sat  quietly 
meditating  at  my  table,  I  heard  something 
bounce  in  at  the  closet-window,  and  skip 
about  ^m  one  side  to  the  other ;  whereat 
although  I  was  much  alarmed,  yet  I  ventured 
to  look  out,  but  not  stirring  from  my  seat ; 
and  then  I  saw  this  frolicsome  animal  frisk- 
ing and  leaping  up  and  down,  till  at  last  he 
came  to  my  box,  which  he  seemed  to  view 
with  great  pleasure  and  curiosity,  peeping  in 
at  the  door  and  every  window.  I  retreated 
to  the  farther  comer  of  my  room,  or  box,  but 
the  monkey,  looking  in  at  eveiy  side,  pat  me 
into  such  a  fright  that  I  wanted  presence  of 
mind  to  conceal  myself  under  the  bed,  as  I 
might  easily  have  done.  After  some  time 
spent  in  peeping,  grinning,  and  chattering, 
he  at  last  espied  me  ;  and  reaching  one  of  his 
paws  in  at  the  door,  as  a  cat  does  when  she 
plays  with  a  mouse,  although  I  often  shifted 
place  to  avoid  him,  he  at  length  seized  the 
lappet  of  my  coat  (which  being  made  of  that 
country  silk  was  very  thick  and  strong^  and 
dragged  me  out  He  took  me  up  in  his 
right  fore-foot,  and  held  me  as  a  nurae  does 
a  child  she  is  going  to  suckle,  just  as  I  have 
seen  the  same  sort  of  creature  do  with  a 
kitten  in  Europe ;  and  when  I  offered  to 
struggle,  he  squeezed  me  so  hard  that  I 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  submit.  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  he  took  me  for  a 
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young  one  of  his  own  species,  by  his  often 
stroking  my  face  very  gently  wiUi  his  other 
paw.  In  these  diversions  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  noise  at  the  closet  door,  as  if  somebody 
were  opening  it ;  whereupon  he  suddenly 
leaped  up  to  the  window,  at  which  he  had 
come  in,  and  thence  upon  the  leads  and 
gutters,  walking  upon  three  legs,  and  holding 
me  in  the  fourth,  till  he  clambered  up  to 
a  roof  that  was  next  to  ours.  I  heard  Glum- 
dalclitch  give  a  shriek  the  moment  he  was 
carrying  me  out  The  poor  girl  was  almost 
distracted  ;  that  quarter  of  the  palace  was  all 
in  an  uproar ;  the  servants  ran  for  ladders  ; 
the  monkey  was  seen  by  hundreds  in*  the 
court,  sitting  upon  the  ridge  of  a  building, 
holding  me  like  a  baby  in  one  of  his  fore- 
paws,  and  feeding  me  with  the  other,  by 
cramming  into  my  mouth  some  victuals  he 
had  squeezed  out  of  the  bag  on  one  side  of 
his  chaps,  and  patting  me  when  I  would  not 
eat ;  whereat  many  of  the  rabble  below 
could  not  forbear  laughing  ;  neither  do  I 
think  they  justly  ought  to  be  blamed,  for, 
without  question,  the  sight  was  ridiculous 
enough  to  everybody  but  myself.  Some  of 
the  people  threw  up  stones,  hoping  to  drive 
the  monkey  down  ;  but  this  was  strictly 
forbidden,  or  else,  very  probably,  my  brains 
had  been  dashed  out. 

The  ladders  were  now  applied,  and  mounted 
by  several  men,  which  the  monkey  observing, 
and  finding  himself  almost  encompassed,  not 
being  able  to  make  speed  enough  with  his 
three  legs,  let  me  drop  on  a  ridge  tile,  and 
made  his  escape.  Here  I  sat  for  some  time, 
five  hundred  yards  from  the  ground,  expect- 
ing every  moment  to  be  blown  down»  by  the 
wind,  or  to  fall  by  my  own  giddiness,  and 
come  tumbling  over  and  over  from  the  ridge 
to  the  eaves  ;  but  an  honest  lad,  one  of  my 
nurse's  footmen,  climbed  up,  and,  putting  me 
into  his  breeches-pocket,  brought  me  down 
safe. 

I  was  almost  choked  with  the  filthy  stuff 
the  monkey  had  crammed  down  my  throat ; 
but  my  dear  little  nurse  picked  it  out  of  my 
mouth  with  a  small  needle,  and  then  I  fell  a 
vomiting,  which  gave  me  great  relief.  Yet  I 
was  so  weak  and  bruised  in  the  Sides  with 
the  squeezes  given  me  by  this  odious  animal, 
that  I  was  forced  to  keep  my  bed  a  fortnight. 
The  king,  queen,  and  all  the  court,  sent  every 
day  to  inquire  after  my  health;  and  her 


majesty  made  me  several  visits  during  my 
sickness.  The  monkey  was  killed,  and  an 
order  made  that  no  such  animal  should  be 
kept  about  the  palace. 

When  I  attended  the  king  after  my  re- 
covery, to  return  him  thanks  for  his  favors, 
he  was  pleased  to  rally  me  a  good  deal  upoA 
this  adventure.  He  asked  me  "what  my 
thoughts  and  speculations  were  while  I  lay 
in  the  monkey's  paw,  how  I  liked  the 
victuals  he  gave  me,  his  manner  of  feed- 
ing, and  whether  the  fresh  air  on  the  roof 
had  sharpened  my  stomach."  He  desired 
to  know  "what  I  woidd  have  done  upon 
such  an  occasion  in  my  own  country.*  I 
told  his  majesty,  "  that  in  Europe  we  had  no 
monkeys,  except  such  as  were  brought  for 
curiosities  from  other  places,  and  so  small 
that  I  could  deal  wnth  a  dozen  of  them 
together  if  they  presumed  to  attack  me.  And 
as  for  that  monstrous  animal  with  whom  I 
was  so  lately  engaged  (it  was  indeed  as  large 
as  an  elephant),  if  my  Jfears  had  suffered  me 
to  think  so  far  as  to  make  use  of  my  haxtger 
(looking  fiercely,  and  clapping  my  hand  upon 
the  hilt  as  I  spoke)  when  he  poked  his  paw 
into  my  chamber,  perhaps  I  should  have 
given  him  such  a  wound  as  would  have 
made  him  glad  to  withdraw  it  with  more 
haste  than  he  put  it  in."  This  I  deHvered  in 
a  firm  tone,  like  a  person  who  was  jealoos 
lest  his  courage  should  be  called  in  question. 
However,  my  speech  produced  nothing  else 
beside  a  loud  laughter,  which  all  the  respect 
due  to  his  majesty  from  those  about  him 
could  not  make  them  contain.  This  made 
me  reflect  how  vain  an  attempt  it  is  for  a 
man  to  endeavor  to  do  himself  honor  among 
those  who  are  out  of  all  degree  of  equality  or 
comparison  with  him.  And  yet  I  have  seen 
the  moral  of  my  own  behavior  very  fre- 
quent in  England  since  my  return,  where  a 
little  contemptible  varlet,  without  the  least 
title  -to  birth,  person,  wit,  or  common-sense, 
shall  presume  to  look  with  importance,  and 
put  himself  upon  a  foot  with  the  g^reatest 
persons  of  the  kingdom. 

I  was  every  day  furnishing  the  court  with 
some  ridiculous  story  ;  and  Qlumdalclitch, 
although  she  loved  me  to  excess,  yet  was 
arch  enough  to  inform  the  queen  whenever  I 
committed  any  folly  that  she  thought  wodld 
be  diverting  to  her  majesty.  The  giri,  who 
had  been  out  of  order,  was  canied  by  her 
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goyemess  to  take  the  air  about  an  hour^a  dis- 
tance, or  thirty  miles  from  town.  They 
alighted  out  of  the  coach  near  a  small  foot- 
path in  a  field,  and  Glomdalclitch  setting 
down  my  travelling-box,  I  went  out  of  it  to 
walk.  There  was  a  cowdung  in  the  path, 
and  I  must  need  tiy  my  activity  by  attempt- 
ing to  leap  over  it.  I  took  a  run,  but  unfor- 
tunately jumped  short,  and  found  myself  just 
in  the  middle,  up  to  my  knees.  I  waded 
through  with  some  difficulty,  and  one  of  the 
footmen  wiped  me  as  clean  as  he  could  with 
his  handkerchief,  for  I  was  filthily  bemired  ; 
and  my  nurse  confined  me  to  my  box  till  we 
returned  home,  where  the  queen  was  soon 
infoimed  of  what  had  passed,  and  the  foot- 
men spread  it  about  Uie  court,  so  that  all 
the  mirth  for  some  days  was  at  my  expejiae. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

8K VISUAL  COKTRIYANCES  OF  THB  AUTHOR  TO 
PLEASB  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN.  —  HE 
SHOWS  HIS  SKILL  IN  MUSIC.  —  THE  KINO 
INQUIRES  INTO  THE  STATE  OF  ENGLAND, 
WHICH  THE  AUTHOR  RELATES  TO  HIM.  — 
THE    king's  observations  THEREON. 

Joined  as  I  was  to  the  courts  I  used  to 
attend  the  king's  levee  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  had  often  seen  him  imder  the  barber's 
hand,  which,  indeed,  was  at  first  very  terrible 
to  behold,  for  the  razor  was  almost  twice  as 
long  as  an  ordinaiy  scythe.  His  majesty, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  was 
only  shaved  twice  a  week.  I  once  prevailed 
on  the  barber  to  give  me  some  of  the  suds  or 
lather,  out  of  which  I  picked  forty  or  fifty  of 
the  strongest  stumps  of  hair*  I  then  took  a 
piece  of  fine  wood,  and  cut  it  like  the  back 
of  a  comb,  making  several  holes  in  it  at 
equal  distances,  with  as  small  a  needle  as 
I  could  get  fi^m  Glumdalclitch.  I  fixed 
in  the  stumps  so  artificially,  scraping  and 
sloping  them  with  my  knife  towards  the 
points,  that  I  made  a  very  tolerable  comb ; 
which  was  a  seasonable  supply,  my  own  being 
so  much  broken  in  the  teeth  that  it  was  almost 
useless  ;  neither  did  I  know  any  artist  in 
that  country  so  nice  and  exact  as  would 
undertake  to  make  me  another. 

And  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  amuse- 
ment wherein  I  spent  many  of  my  leisure 


hours.  I  desired  the  queen's  woman  to  save 
for  me  the  combings  of  her  majesty's  hair, 
whereof  in  time  I  got  a  good  quantity  ;  and 
consulting  with  my  friend  the  cabinet-maker, 
who  had  received  general  orders  to  do  little 
jobs  for  me,  I  directed  him  to  make  two 
chair  frames,  no  larger  than  those  I  had  in 
my  box,  and  to  bore  little  holes  with 
a  fine  awl  round  those  parts  whefe  I  de- 
signed the  backs  and  seats :  through  these 
holes  I  wove  the  strongest  hairs  I  could  pick 
out,  just  after  the  manner  of  cane  chairs  in 
England.  When  they  were  finished  I  made 
a  present  of  them  to  her  majesty,  who  kept 
them  in  her  cabinet,  and  used  to  show  them 
for  curiosities,  as,  indeed,  they  were  the 
wonder  of  every  one  that  beheld  them. 
The  queen  would  have  had  me  sit  upon  one 
of  these  chairs,  but  I  absolutely  reused  to 
obey  her,  protesting  I  would  rather  die  a 
thousand  deaths  than  place  a  dishonorable 
part  of  my  body  on  those  precious  hairs  that 
once  adorned  her  majesty's  head.  Of  these 
hairs  (as  I  had  always  a  mechanical  genius)  I 
likewise  made  a  neat  little  purse,  about  five 
feet  long,  with  her  majesty's  name  deciphered 
in  gold  letters,  which  I  gave  to  Glumdal- 
clitch by  the  queen's  consent.  To  say  the 
truth,  it  was  more  for  show  than  use,  being 
not  of  strength  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
laiger  coins,  and  therefore  she  kept  nothing 
in  it  but  some  little  toys  that  girls  are  fond 
of. 

The  king,  ivho  delighted  in  music,  had 
frequent  concerts  at  court,  to  which  I  was 
sometimes  carried,  and  set  in  my  box  on  the 
table  to  hear  them ;  but  the  noise  was  so 
great  that  I  coiUd  hardly  distinguish  the 
tunes.  I  am  confident  that  all  the  drums 
and  trumpets  of  a  royal  army,  beating  and 
sounding  together  just  at  your  ears,  could 
not  equal  it  My  practice  was  to  have  my 
box  removed  from  the  place  where  the  per- 
formers sat  as  far  as  I  could,  then  to  shut  the 
doors  and  windows  of  it,  and^  draw  the 
window  curtains,  after  which  I  found  their 
music  not  disagreeable. 

I  had  learned  in  my  youth  to  play  a  little 
upon  the  spinet  Glumdalclitch  kept  one  in 
her  chamber,  and  a  master  attended  twice  a 
week  to  teach  her  :  I  called  it  a  spinet,  be- 
cause it  somewhat'  resembled  that  instru- 
ment, and  was  played  upon  in  the  same  man- 
ner.   A  fancy  came  into  my  head  that  I 
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would  entertaiii  the  king  and  queen  with  an 
Engliflh  tune  upon  this  instrument  But  this 
appeared  extremely  difficult :  for  the  spinet 
was  near  sixty  feet  long,  each  key  being 
almost  a  foot  wide,  so  that  with  my  anus  ex- 
tended I  could  not  reach  to  above  five  keys, 
and  to  press  them  down  required  a  good  smart 
stroke  with  my  fist,  which  would  be  too  great 
a  labor,  and  to  no  purpose.  The  method  I 
contarived  was  this :  I  prepared  two  round 
sticks  about  the  bigness  of  common  cudgels  ; 
they  were  thicker  at  one  end  than  the  other, 
and  I  covered  the  thicker  ends  with  pieces  of 
a  mouse's  skin,  that  by  raffing  on  them  I 
might  neither  damage  the  tops  of  the  keys 
nor  interrupt  the  sound.  Before  the  spinet  a 
bench  was  placed,  about  four  feet  below  the 
keys,  and  I  was  put  upon  the  bench.  I  ran 
sidelong  upon  it,  that  way  and  this,  as  fast  as 
I  could,  banging  the  proper  keys  with  my 
two  sticks,  and  made  a  shift  to  play,  a  jig,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  both  their  majesties ; 
but  it  was  the  most  violent  exerdse  I  ever 
underwent ;  and  yet  I  could  not  strike  above 
sixteen  keys,  nor,  consequently,  play  the  bass 
and  treble  together,  as  other  artists  do; 
which  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  my  per- 
formance. 

The  king,  who,  as  I  before  observed,  was  a 
prince  of  excellent  understanding,  would 
frequently  order  that  I  should  be  brought  in 
my  box  and  set  upon  the  table  in  his  closet ; 
he  would  then  conmiand  me  to  bring  one  of 
my  chairs  out  of  the  box  and  sit  down  with- 
in three  yards'  distance,  upon  the  top  of  the 
cabinet,  which  brought  me  almost  to  a  level 
with  his  fskce.  In  this  manner  I  had  several 
conversations  with  him.  I  one  day  took  the 
freedom  to  teU  his  majesty  *^  that  the  con- 
tempt he  discovered  toward  Europe  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  did  not  seem  answerable  to 
those  excellent  qualities  of  mind  that  he  was 
master  of ;  that  reason  did  not  extend  itself 
with  the  bulk  of  the  body ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  observed  in  our  country  that  the  tallest 
persons  were  usually  the  least  provided  with 
it ;  that  among  other  animals  bees  and  ants 
had  the  reputation  of  more  industry,  art, 
and  sagacity  than  many  of  the  larger  kinds  ; 
and  that,  as  inconsiderable  as  he  took  me  to 
be,  I  hoped  I  might  live  to  do  his  majesty 
some  signal  service,"  The  king  heard  me 
with  attention,  and  began  to  conceive  a  much 
better  opinion  of  me  than  he  had  ever  before. 


He  desired  "  I  would  give  him  as  exact  an  ac- 
count of  the  government  of  England  as  I  pos- 
sibly could;  because,  as  fond  as  princes 
commonly  are  of  their  own  customs  (for  so 
he  conjectured  of  other  monarcha  by  my 
former  discourses),  he  should  be  glad  to 
hear  of  anything  that  might  deserve  imita- 
tion." 

Imagine  with  thyself  courteous  reader,  how 
often  I  thai  wiiihed  for  the  tongueof  Demos- 
thenes or  Cicero,  that  m^tkHfecnaUed  me 
to  celebrate  the  praise  of  my  own  dearnaCiva 
country  in  a  style  equal  to  its  merits  and 
felicity. 

I  b^;an  my  discourse  by  informing  his 
majesty  that  our  dominions  consisted  of  two 
islands,  which  composed  three  mighty  king- 
doms under  one  sovereign,  besides  our  plan- 
tations in  America.  I  dwelt  long  upon  the 
fertility  of  our  soil  and  the  temperature  of 
our  climate.  I  then  spoke  at  large  upon  the 
constitution  of  an  English  Parliament ;  part- 
ly made  up  of  an  illustrious  body,  called  the 
House  of  Peers, —  persons  of  the  noblest  blood, 
and  of  the  most  ancient  and  ample  patri- 
monies. I  described  that  extraordinaiy  care 
always  taken  of  their  education  in  arts  and 
arms  to  qualify  them  for  being  counsellors 
both  to  the  king  and  kingdom ;  to  have  a 
share  in  the  legislature  ;  to  be  members  of 
the  highest  court  of  judicature,  whenee  there 
can  be  no  appeal ;  and  to  be  champions  al- 
ways ready  for  the  defence  of  their  prince 
and  country,  by  their  valor,  conduct,  and 
fidelity.  That  these  were  the  ornament  and 
bulwark  of  the  kingdom,  worthy  foUowsis  of 
their  most  renowned  ancestors,  whose  hooflr 
has  been  the  reward  of  their  virtue,  from 
which  their  posterity  were  never  once  known 
to  degenerate.  To  these  were  joined  several 
holy  persons,  as  part  of  that  assembly,  under 
the  title  of  bishops,  whose  peculiar  busings 
it  is  to  take  care  of  religion,  and  of  those  who 
instruct  the  people  therein.  These  were 
searched  and  sought  out  through  the  whole 
nation,  by  the  prince  and  his  wisest  counsel- ' 
lors,  amoxig  such  of  the  priesthood  as  w&e 
most  deservedly  distinguished  by  the  sanctity 
of  their  life  and  the  depth  4xf  their  eruditkn ; 
who  were  indeed  the  spiritual  fathers  of  the 
clergy  and  the  people.* 

*  The  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  son- 
resistanoe,  00  stronuotisly  maintained  by  many  emi- 
nent Ekiglish  diyines,  rendered  the  Ghuroii  an  oljeet 
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Tbat  the  other  part  of  the  Parliament  oon- 
Bisted  of  QJk  assembly  called  the  House  of 
CommonSy  who  were  all  principal  gentlemen, 
freely  picked  and  called  out  by  the  people 
themselTea  Hot  their  great  abilities  and  loTe 
of  their  country,  to  represent  the  wisdom  of 
the  whole  nation.  And  that  these  two  bodies 
made  up  the  most  august  assembly  in  Europe, 
to  whoniy  in  conjunotion  with  the  prince,  the 
whole  legislature  is  committed. 

I  then  descended  to  the  courts  of  justice  ; 
over  which  the  judges,  those  venerable  sages 
and  interjoetos  of  the  law,  presided  for  de- 
termining the  disputed  rights  and  properties 
of  men,  as  well  as  for  the  punishment  of  vice 
and  protection  of  inno<$ence.  I  mentioned 
the  prudent  management  of  our  treasury ; 
the  valor  and  achievements  of  our  forces  by 
sea  uyi  land.  I  computed  the  number  of  our 

of  supcion  to  the  several  Wliig  cabinets,  and 
miiiisterial  pfttronage  was  exerted  to  weaken  the 
political  influence  of  the  Church  by  promoting  per- 
sona not  likely  to  wntinfAm  the  claims  of  ^j^eaiaa- 
tifial  power.  Not  only  Swift,  bat  many  otheis,  com- 
plained that  the  Church  was  betrayed  by  the  state, 
and  that  the  aacnlar  power  was  directly  exerted  to 
OTerthiow  Episcopal  authority.  Bishop  Warbar- 
ton,  in  one  of  his  letters,  urges  this  complaint  with 
his  usual  force,  vulgarity,  and  mannerism ;  the  pas- 
sage is  also  remarkable  for  a  Brobdingnagian  image 
worthy  of  Swift  himself.  "  You  mention  Ko^'s 
adc  I  have  really  f  oigot  what  I  said  of  it  But  I 
suppose  I  compared  it  to  the  Church,  as  many  a 
grave  divine  has  done  before  me.  The  rabbins 
make  the  giant  Gog  or  Magog  contemporary  with 
Noah,  and  convinced  by  his  preaching ;  so  that  he 
was  disposed  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  ark.  But 
here  lay  the  distress ;  it  by  no  means  suited  his 
dimensioDs.  Therefinre,  as  he  could  not  enter  in, 
he  contented  himself  to  ride  upon  it  astride.  And 
though  you  must  suppose  that,  in  that  stormy 
weather  he  was  more  than  half  boots  over,  he  kept 
his  seat,  and  dismounted  safely  when  the  ark  landed 
on  Mount  Ararat  Image  now  to  yourself  this 
ilhiBtrions  cavalier  mounted  on  his  hackney,  and 
ace  if  it  does  not  bring  before  you  the  Church 
bestrid  by  some  lumj^h  minister  of  state,  who 
turns  and  winds  it  at  his  pleasure.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  Oog  believed  the  preacher  of  right- 
eousness and  religion.*' 

The  former  oompazison  of  the  Church  to  the  ark, 
which  Warburfcon's  correspondent  appears  to  have 
nofcioed,  is  not  less  duoacteristic.  "The  Church, 
like  the  ark  of  Noah,  is  worth  saving ;  fiot  for  the 
sake  of  the  undean  beasts  and  vermin  that  almost 
filled  it,  and  xnobably  made  most  noise  and  clamor 
in  it,  but  for  the  little  comer  of  rationality  that 
was  as  much  distressed  by  the  stink  within  as  by 
the  tempest  without" 


people,  by  reckoning  how  many  millions 
there  might  be  of  each  religious  sect  or  po- 
litical party  among  us.  I  did  not  omit  even 
our  sports  and  pastimes,  or  any  other  partic- 
ular which  I  thought  might  redound  to  the 
honor  of  my  country.  And  I  finished  all 
with  a  brief  historical  account  of  afiairs  and 
events  in  England  for  about  a  hundred  years 
past 

This  conversation  was  not  ended  under  five 
audiences,  each  of  several  hours ;  and  the 
king  heard  the  whole  with  great  attention, 
frequently  taking  notes  of  what  I  spoke,  as 
well  as  memorandums  of  what  questions  he 
intended  to  ask  me. 

When  I  had  put  an  end  to  these  long  dis- 
courses, his  majesty,  in  a  sixth  audience,  con- 
sulting lus  notes,  pn^jKMed  many  doubts, 
queries,  and  objections  upon  every  article. 
He  asked,  "  What  methods  were  used  to  culti- 
vate the  minds  and  bodies  of  our  young  no- 
bility, and  in  what  kind  of  business  they 
commonly  spent  the  first  and  teachable  part 
of  their  lives  1  What  course  was  taken  to 
supply  that  assembly,  when  any  noble  family 
became  extinct?  What  qualifications  were 
necessary  in  those  who  are  to  be  created  new 
lords  ;  whether  the  humor  of  the  prince,  a  sum 
of  money  to  a  court  lady,  or  a  design  of 
strengthening  a  party  opposite  to  the  public 
interest,  ever  happened  to  be  the  motives  in 
those  advancements  ?  ^  What  share  of  knowl- 
edge these  lords  had  in  the  laws  of  their 
country,  and  how  they  came  by  it,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  decide  the  properties  of  their 
fellow-subjects  in  the  last  resort  ?  Whether 
they  were  always  so  free  from  avarice,  par- 
tialities, or  want^  that  a  bribe,  or  some  other 
sinister  view,  could  have  no  place  among 
them  ?  Whether  those  holy  lords  I  spoke  of 
were  alwajrs  promoted  to  that  rank  upon  ac- 
count of  their  knowledge  in  religious  matters 
and  the  sanctity  of  their  lives ;  had  never 
been  compilers  with  the  times  while  they 
were  common  priests,  or  slavish  prostitute 
chaplains  to  some  nobleman,  whose  opin- 
ions they  continued  servilely  to  follow,  af- 

*  A  bill  for  the  Limitation  of  the  Peerage  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1719 ;  but,  after  a 
long  debate,  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Commons.  On  this  occasion  the 
Tories  joined  with  that  section  of  the  Whigs  which 
recognized  Walpole  as  a  leader.  Swift  uncon- 
sciously has  adopted  a  portion  of  the  reasoning  of 
I  his  great  enemy. 
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ter  they  -wen  adnutted  into  that   assem- 
bly?"* 

He  then  desired  to  know,  "  What  arts  were 
practised  in  electing  those  whom  I  called 
commoners ;  whether  a  stranger  with  a  strong 
purse  might  not  influence  the  vulgar  voters 
to  choose  him  before  their  own  landlord,  or 
the  most  considerable  gentleman  in  the 
neighborhood  ?  How  it  came  to  pass  that 
people  were  so  violently  l)ent  upon  getting 
into  this  assembly,  whicli  I  allowed  to  be  a 
great  trouble  and  expense,  often  to  the  niin 
of  their  families,  without  any  salary  or  pen- 
sion ;  because  this  appeared  such  an  exalted 
strain  of  virtue  and  public  spirit,  that  his 
majesty  seemed  to  doubt  it  might  possibly 
not  be  always  sincere  ? "  t    And  he  desired 

*  Swift  very  frequently  asssfled  the  Irish  bench 
of  biahopa,  asserting  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
creed  of  their  own  church ;  in  one  of  these  attacks 
on  the  Episcopal  body  he  says :  — 

"  Of  whom  there  are  not  fonr  at  moet 
Who  know  there  Is  an  Holy  Ghost : 
And  when  they  boast  they  have  conferred  U^ 
Like  Paul's  Ephesians,  never  heard  it ; 
And  when  they  gave  ii  t  Is  well  known. 
They  gave  what  never  was  their  own." 

In  another  political  sqnib  we  find  the  following 
bitter  lines :  '— 

"  Let  prelates  hy  their  good  behavior 
Convince  ns  they  believe  a  Savioor ; 
Nor  sell,  what  they  so  desrly  bonght» 
This  conntry  nor  their  own,  for  naught* 

The  Bishop  of  Kilkenny  was  particnlaily  obnoz- 
ioos  to  the  Dean,  and  bears  the  bnint  of  Swift's 
fierce  attack  on  the  Irish  bench  for  proposing  to 
divide  the  church  livings. 

"  Old  Latimer,  preaching,  did  fUxly  describe 
A  bishop,  who  ruled  all  the  rest  of  his  tribe : 
And  who  is  this  bishop?  and  where  did  he  dwell f 
Why,  truly,  't  is  Satan,  Archbishop  of  Hell : 
And  he  was  a  primate,  and  he  wore  a  mitre. 
Surrounded  with  Jewels  of  sulphur  and  nitre. 
How  nearly  this  bishop  our  bishops  resembles  f 
But  he  has  the  odds  who  believes  and  who  trembles. 
Could  yon  see  his  Grim  Grace  fbr  a  pound  to  a  penny 
Yon  'd  swear  it  must  be  the  baboon  of  Kilkenny : 
Poor  Satan  will  think  the  comparison  odious : 
I  wish  I  could  And  him  out  one  more  commodious. 
But  this  I  am  sure,  the  moat  reverend  old  dragon 
Had  got  on  the  bench  many  bishops  suffhtgan ; 
And  all  men  believe  he  resides  there  hacog, 
To  give  them  by  tons  an  invisible  Jog." 


t  Considerable  excitement  was  produced  by  Sir 
John  Cope  having  chaiged  Sir  Francis  Page,  one  of 
the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  with  endeavoring  to 
corrupt  the  borough  of  Banbury,  in  order  to  secure 
the  return  of  Sir  Wiljiam  Codrington  at  the  next 
election.    The  chaigo  was  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 


to  know  ''Whether  snch  zealous  gentlemen 
could  have  any  views  of  refunding  them- 
Reives  for  the  charges  and  trouble  they  were 
at^  by  sacrificing  the  public  good  to  the  de- 
signs of  a  weak  and  vicious  prince,  in  con- 
junction with  a  corrupted  ministiy  1 "  lie 
multiplied  his  questions,  and  sifted  me  thor- 
oughly upon  eveiy  pari  of  this  head,  pro- 
posing niunberless  inquiries  and  objections, 
which  I  think  it  not  prudent  or  convenient 
to  repeat. 

House  of  Oommons,  and  though  the  miaiiiteii  of 
the  day  exerted  all  their  influence  to  shield  the 
judge,  he  was  acquitted  by  a  majority  of  four  only, 
the  numbers  being  128  to  124.  A  bill  for  securing 
the  freedom  of  elections  was,  about  the  same  time, 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ministers,  who  had  failed  to  stnagle 
it  in  the  Commons.  TbsB  affonlsd  the  Tories  an 
opportunity  of  representing  themselves  as  the 
friends,  and  the  Whigs  as  the  enemies,  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  which  they  were  too  wise  to  neglect 
During  the  debate  in  the  Commons  Mr.  Hutcheson, 
member  for  Hastings,  used  the  followliig  laii|(Qage, 
whioh  seems  to  have  suggested  the  king  of  Brob- 
dingnag's  queries  to  Swift:  "But  what  in  Ood*s 
name  can  all  this  tend  to  ?  What  other  construc- 
tion can  any  man  in  common  sense  put  upon  all 
these  things,  but  that  iliere  seems  to  have  been  a 
grand  design  of  violence  and  oppresfdon,  ftrst  to 
humble  you  and  make  your  nedn  pliable  to  the 
yoke,  and  then  to  finish  the  woik  by  tempting  thto 
poverty  and  necessities  of  the  pec^le  to  seU  them- 
selves into  the  most  abject  and  detestable  slsveiy, 
for  that  very  money  which  had  been  either  unneces- 
sarily raised  or  merdlesaly  and  ui\JBstly  plundered 
and  torn  from  their  very  bowels  f  And  thus  you 
may  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  beaten  by  your  own 
weapona.  Kor  can  I  imagine  what  inducement 
men  have  who  run  from  borough  to  borough  and 
purchase  their  elections  at  such  extravagant  rstea, 
unless  it  be  from  a  strong  expectation  of  being  wdl 
paid  for  their  votes,  and  of  receiving  ample  recom- 
pense and  reward  for  the  secret  service  they  have 
covenanted  to  perform  here.  ....  It  were  very 
much  to  be  wislied  that  gentlemen  of  estates  and 
families  in  the  country  would  heartily  unite  in  this 
particular,  of  keying  the  elections  in  the  seTersl 
counties  among  themselves ;  that  they  would  re- 
solve inviolably  to  support  each  other's  interests 
against  the  encroachments  and  corrupt  i^plicatians 
of  strangers,  let  them  come  from  what  quarter  they 
will.  If  this  were  done,  it  would  in  a  great  measure 
put  an  end  to  those  dangerous  and  inCamoos  prsc- 
tices  that  are  now  on  foot,  and  we  might  hope  once 
more  to  see  this  House  filled  with  gentlemen  of  free 
and  independent  fortunes,  such  as  would  be  above 
making  their  court  anywhere  at  the  expense  of  their 
country,  and  would  despise  all  manner  of  slariah 
concessions  to  men  in  power.** . 
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Upon  wlurt  I  said  in  relation  to  our  courts 
of  jufitioe  his  majesty  desired  to  be  satisfied 
in  seveial  points  :  and  this  I  was  the  better 
able  to  do,  haTing  been  formerly  almost 
I  mined  by  a  long  suit  in  chancery,  which 
fjajj^as  decreed  for  me  with  costs.  He  asked 
jW^'^Jf^hat  time  was  usually  spent  in  determin- 
Ji^  between  right  and  wrong,  and  what  de- 
gree of  expense?  Whether  advocates  and 
orators  had  liberty  to  plead  in  causes  mani- 
festly known  to  be  unjust,  vexatious,  or  op- 
presfiive  1  Whether  party,  in  ^  religion  or 
peptics,  were  observed  to  be  of  any  weight 
in  the  scale  of  justice  ?  Whether  those 
pleading  orators  were  persons  educated  in 
general  knowledge  of  equity,  or  only  in  pro- 
vincial, national,  and  other  local  customs  ? 
Whether  they  or  their  judges  had  any  part 
in  penning  thoae  laws  which  they  assumed 
the  liberty  of  interpreting  and  glossing  upon 
at  their  pleasure  ?  Whether  they  had  ever, 
at  different  times,  pleaded  for  and  against 
the  same  cause,  and  cited  precedents  to 
prove  contrary  opinions?  Whether  they 
were  a  rich  or  a  poor  corporation  ?  Wheth- 
er they  received  any  pecuniary  reward 
for  pleading  or  delivering  their  opinions? 
And  particularly  whether  they  were  ever 
admitted  as  members  in  the  lower  sen- 
ate?"* 

He  fell  next  upon  the  management  of  our 
treasury ;  and  said  ^  he  thought  my  mem- 

*  In  the  session  of  1720  Sir  Wflliam  Thompson, 
solicitor-general,  charged  Mr  Lechmere,  attorney- 
genera],  with  breach  of  his  oath,  tmst,  and  duty 
as  a  privy  eonncOhyr,  saying  that  he  acted  as  conn- 
ael  and  received  aunB  of  money  for  his  advice  in 
matters  to  him  referred  b j  the  privy  council  as  at- 
toniey-generaL  The  chaiige  was  investigated  by  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House ;  it  appeared  that 
Mr.  Lechmere  had  taken  nothing  but  his  usual  fees 
as  chamber  counsellor,  and  the  accusation  was  de- 
clared by  the  House  to  be  false,  scandalous,  and 
maficious.  The  lawyers  of  Swift's  day  were  for  the 
most  port  Whigs,  and  strongly  attached  to  the 
Protestant  succession ;  they  were  on  this  account 
particularly  odious  to  the  Jacobites,  and,  when  in- 
diridnal  satire  fafled,  bitter  attacks  were  made  on 
the  entire  legal  profession.  It  must,  however,  be 
ailded,  that  the  Whig  lawyers  were  too  ready  to 
extend  the  dangerous  principle  of  constructive 
treason,  and  far  too  ardent  hi  their  prosecntionB  for 
IfbeL  Swift  was  particularly  hostile  to  lawyers  on 
account  of  the  vexatious  prosecutions  undertaken 
a^nst  the  printers  and  publishers  of  the  IXrapier's 
Lbtters,  and  ha  never  omits  an  opportunity  of  vent- 
hug  his  indignation. 
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ory  had  failed  me,  because  I  computed  our 
taxes  at  about  five  or  six  millions  a  year,  and 
when  I  came  to  mention  the  issues,  he  found 
they  sometimes  amounted  to  more  than  dou- 
ble ;  for  the  notes  he  had  taken  were  very 
particular  in  this  point,  because  he  hoped,  as 
he  told  me,  that  the  knowledge  of  our  con- 
duct might  be  useful  to  him,  and  he  could 
.not  be  deceived  in  his  calculations.*  But,  if 
what  I  told  him  were  true,  he  was  still  at 
a  loss  how  a  kingdom  could  run  out  of 
its  estate,  b'ke  a  private  person."  He  asked 
me  "  Who  were  our  creditors  ;  and  where  we 
found  money  to  pay  them  ? "  He  wondered 
to  hear  me  talk  of  such  chai^geable  and  ex- 
pensive wars ;  ''  that  certainly  we  must  be  a 
quarrelsome  people,  or  live  among  very  bad 
neighbors,  and  that  our  generals  must  needs 
be  richer  than  our  kings  !  ^  He  asked  ''  What 
business  we  had  out  of  our  own  islands,  un- 
less upon  the  score  of  trade  or  treaty,  or  to 
defend  the  coasts  with  our  fleet  ? "  Above 
all,  he  was  amazed  to  hear  me  talk  of  a  mer- 
cenary standing  army  in  the  midst  of  peace 
and  among  a  free  people.  He  said,  "  if  we 
were  governed  by  our  own  consent,  in  the 
persons  of  our  representatives,  he  could  not 
imagine  of  whom  we  were  afraid,  or  against 
whom  we  were  to  fight ;  and  would  hear 
my  opinion  whether  a  private  man's  house 
might  not  better  be  defended  by  himself, 
his  children,  and  family,  than  by  half  a 
dozen  rascals,  picked  up  at  a  venture  in 
the  streets  for  small  wages,  who  might  get 
a  hundred  times  more  by  cutting  their 
throat8?*'t 

*  The  National  Debt  was  first  incurred  by  the 
Whig  administrations  in  the  reigns  of  William  IIL 
and  Queen  Anne,  when  the  ordinary  revenue  was 
found  inadequate  to  the  expenses  of  the  great  wan 
against  France.  It  was  a  favorite  topic  of  declama- 
tion with  their  Tory  opponents,  and  was  not  the 
least  efBcacioas  in  depriving  the  Whigs  of  their 
popularity.  In  1722  the  Tories  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  in  the  Lords  :  ''That  the  lessen- 
ing the  public  debt  annually  by  all  proper  methods 
is  necessary  to  the  restortDg  and  securing  the  pub- 
lic credit."  The  previous  question  was  carried; 
upon  which  a  spirited  pnytest  was  entered  en  the 
Jounials,  and  copies  of  it  industriously  circulated 
through  the  country. 

i<  One  of  the  most  memorable  debates  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.  was  on  the  grant  for  maintaining 
a  standing  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men.  Mr. 
Shippen  and  Mr.  Jeffries  resisted  tho  proposal  with 
great  energy,  and  the  former  used  such  severity  of 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THX  ADTHOB'S  LOVS  OF  ms  OOUHTBT.  —  HB 
MAKEB  ▲  FBOPO0AL  OF  HUGH  ADVAHTAOE 
TO  THB  KINa,  WHICH  18  BBJBCT£]>.  —  THB 
Kme'B  QBBAX  lOHOBANGX  IH  POUTI08. — 
THX  LBJLBNING  OF  THAT  GOUNTBT  VBBT 
IHFSRFBCT  AND  GONFINXD.  —  THB  LAWS 
AHP  MILITARY  AFFAIBSy  AND  FABTIBS  IH 
THB  STATK 

LoYB  of  tmtli  could  alone  haye  hindered 
me  from  concealing  tins  part  of  my  story. 
It  was  in  vain  to  discover  my  resentments, 
which  were  always  tamed  into  ridicule  ;  and 
I  waa  forced  to  rest  with  patience  while  my 
noble  and  beloved  country  was  so  injuriously 
txeated.  I  am  as  heartily  sorry  as  any  of  my 
reactaa  can  possibly  be,  that  such  an  occasion 
was  giv«n ;  but  this  prince  happened  to  be 
so  etuious  and  inquisitive  upon  every  partic- 
ular, that  it  could  not  consist  either  with 
gratitude  or  good  manners  to  refuse  giving 
him  what  satisfaction  I  was  able.  Yet  thus 
much  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  in  my  own 
vindication,  that  I  artfully  eluded  many  of 
his  questions,  and  gave  to  every  point  a  more 
fiivorable  turn,  by  many  degrees,  than  the 
strictness  of  truth  would  allow.  For  I  have 
always  borne  that  laudable  partiality  to  my 
own  country  which  Dionysius  Halicamas- 
seneis,  with  so  much  justice,  recommends  to 
an  historian  ;  I  would  hide  the  frailties  and 
deformities  of  my  political  mother,  and  place 
her  virtues  and  b^ties  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous light.  This  was  my  sincere  endeavor 
in  those  many  discourses  I  had  with  that 
monarch,  although  it  unfortunately  fidled  of 
soceessw 

But  great  allowances  should  be  given  to  a 
king  who  lives  wholly  secluded  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  must  therefore  be  alto- 
gether unacquainted  with  the  manners  and 
customs  that  most  prevail  in  other  nations  ; 
the  want  of  which  knowledge  will  ever  pro- 
duce many  prejudices,  and  a  certain  narrow- 
ness of  thinking,  from  which  we,  and  the 
politer  countries  of  Europe,  are  wholly  ex- 
empted. And  it  would  be  hard  indeed,  if 
so  remote  a  prince's  notions  of  virtue  and 
vice  were  to  be  offered  as  a  standard  for  all 

mankind. 

To  confirm  what  I  have  now  said,  and 
further  to  show  the  miserable  effects  of  a  con- 
fined education,  I  shall  here  insert  a  passage 


which  will  hardly  obtain  belief    In  hopes 
to  ingratiate  myself  further  into  his  majesty's 
favor,  I  told  him  of  ^  an  invention,  discov- 
ered between  three  and  four  hundred  years 
ago,  to  make  a  certain  powder,  into  a  heap 
of  which,  the  smallest  spark  of  fire  falling, 
would   kindle   the  whole    in    a    moment^ 
although  it  were  as  big  as  a  mountain,  and 
make  it  all  fly  up  into  the  air  together  with 
a  noise  and  agitation  greater  than  thunder. 
That   a  proper   quantity   of  this   powder 
rammed  into  a  hollow  tube   of  brass    or 
iron,  according  to  its  bigness,  would  drive 
a  ball  of  iron  or  lead  with  such  violence  and 
speed  as  nothing  was  able  to  sustain  its  force. 
That  the  largest  balls  thus  discharged  would 
not  only  destroy  whole  ranks  of  an  army 
at  once,  but  batter  the  strongest  walls  to 
the  ground  ;  sink  down  ships,  with  a  thou- 
sand men  in  each,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea ;  and  when  linked  together  by  a  chain 
would  cut  through  masts  and  rigging,  divide 
hundreds  of  bodies  in  the  middle,  and  lay  all 
waste  before  them.    That  we  often  put  this 
powder  into  large  hollow  balls  of  iron,  and 
discharged  them  by  an  engine  into  some  city 
we  were  besieging,  which  would  rip  up  the 
pavements,  tear  the  houses  to  pieces,  burst 
and  throw  splinters  on  every  side,  dashing 
out  the  brains  of  all  who  came  near.    That 
I  knew  the  ingredients  very  well,  which 
were  cheap  and  conmion ;  I  understood  the 
manner  of  compounding  them,  and  could 
direct  his  workmen  how  to  moke  those  tubes, 
of  a  size  proportionable  to  all  other  things  in 
his  majesty's  kingdom,  and  the  largest  need 
not  be  above  a  hundred  feet  long ;  twenty  or 
thirty  of  which  tubes,  charged  with   the 
proper  quantity  of  powder  and  balls,  would 
batter  down  the  woUs  of  the  strongest  town 
in  his  dominions  in  a  few  hours,  or  destroy 
the  whole  metropolis  if  evCT  it  should  pre- 
tend to  dispute  his  absolute  commands.    This 
I  humbly  offered  to  his  majesty,  as  a«maU 
tribute  of  acknowledgment  in  return  of  so 
many  marks  that  I  had  received  of  his  royal 
favor  and  protection.'' 

The  king  was  struck  with  horror  at  the 
description  I  had  given  of  these  terrible  en- 
gines and  the  proposal  I  had  made.  "  He 
was  amaz^  how  so  impotent  and  grovelling 
an  insect  as  I "  (these  were  his  expressions) 
**  could  entertain  sneh  inhuman  ideas,  and  in 
so  familiar  a  manner  as  to  appear  wholly 
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unmoved  at  all  the  scenes  of  blood  and  deso- 
lation which  I  had  painted,  as  the  com- 
mon effects  of  those  destructive  machines  ; 
whereof,"  he  said,  "some  evil  genius,  enemy 
to  mankind,  must  have  been  the  first  con- 
triver. As  for  himself,  he  protested  that 
although  few  things  delighted  him  so  much 
as  new  discoveries  in  art  or  in  nature,  yet  he 
would  rather  lose  half  his  kingdom  than  be 
privy  to  such  a  secret ;  which  he  commanded 
me,  as  I  valued  my  life,  never  to  mention 
any  more.**  * 

A  strange  effect  of  narrow  principles  and 
views  !  that  a  prince  possessed  of  every 
quality  which  procures  veneration,  love, 
and  esteem ;  of  strong  parts,  great  wis- 
dom, and  profound  learning  ;  endowed  with 
admirable  talents,  and  almost  adored  by  his 
subjects,  should  from  a  nice  unnecessary 
scruple,  whereof  in  Europe  we  can  have  no 
conception,  let  slip  an  opportunity  put  into  lus 
hands  that  would  have  made  him  absolute 
master  of  the  lives,  the  liberties,  and  the  for- 
tunes of  his  people.t  Neither  do  I  say  thi^i 
with  the  least  intention  to  detract  from  the 
many  virtues  of  that  excellent  king,  whose 
character,  I  am  sensible,  will  on  this  account 
be  very  much  lessened  in  the  opinion  of  the 
English  reader  ;  but  I  take  this  defect  among 
them  to  have  risen  from  their  ignorance,  by 
not  having  hitherto  reduced  politics  into  a 
science,  as  the  more  acute  wits  of  Europe 
have  done.  For  I  remember  very  well  in 
a  discourse  oiie  day  with  the  king,  when  I 
happened  to  say,  "  there  were  several  thou- 
sand books  among  us  written  upon  the  art  of 

*  It  is  scarcely  neceasary  to  expose  the  fallacioiis 
reasoning  of  this  passage ;  everybody  knows  that 
wars  have  been  far  less  sangoinary  since  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder  than  they  were  before,  and  that 
every  improvement  in  the  arts  of  destmction  has 
been  followed  by  a  saving  of  human  life.  Swift, 
however,  knew  that  the  glories  of  Marlborough's 
campaigns  were  the  chief  source  of  the  .popuhirity 
of  the  Whigs,  and,  as  he  could  not  deny  the  military 
merits  of  these  victories,  he  hoped  to  weaken  their 
influence  by  declaiming  against  wars  in  general 

t  It  was  more  than  hinted  by  the  Tories  that  the 
House  of  Brunswick  intended  to  make  use  of  the 
standing  army  to  subvert  British  liberty.  Mr. 
Shippen,  in  the  speech  to  which  allusion  has  been 
already  made,  said  "  that  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  klng*s  speech  seemed  rather  to  be  calculated  for 
the  meridian  of  Germany  than  Great  Britain ;  and 
that  the  king,  was  a  stnuiger  to  our  language  and 
constitution.**  It  was  for  these  expreasioiis  that 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 


government,''  it  gave  him  (directly  oontraiy 
to  my  intention)  a  very  mean  opinion  of  our 
understandings.  He  professed  both  to  abom- 
inate and  despise  all  mystery,  refinement, 
and  intrigue,  either  in  a  prince  or  a  minister. 
He  could  not  tell  what  I  meant  by  secrets  of 
state,  where  an  enemy,  or  some  rival  nation, 
were  not  in  the  case.  He  confined  the 
knowledge  of  governing  within  very  narrow 
bounds,  to  common-sen8e.^Dd  r^son,  to  jus- 
tice and  lenity,  to  the  speedy  determination 
of  dvil  and  criminal  causes,  with  some 
other  obvious  topics,  which  are  not  worth 
considering.  And  he  gave  it  for  his  opinion, 
"  that  whoever  could  make  two  ears  of  com, 
or  two  blades  of  grass,  to  grow  upon  a  spot 
of  groimd  where  only  one  grew  before,  would 
deserve  better  of  mankind,  and  do  more  es- 
sential service  to  his  country,  than  the  whole 
race  of  politicians  put  together."*  The. 
learning  of  this  people  is  very  defective ; 
consisting  only  in  morality,  histoiy,  poetzy, 
and  mathematics,  wherein  they  must  be  al- 
lowed to  excel.  But  the  last  of  these  is 
wholly  applied  to  what  may  be  useful  in 
life,  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and 
all  mechanical  arts ;  so  that  among  us  it 
would  be  little  esteemed.  And  as  to  ideas, 
entities,  abstractions,  and  transcendentals,  1 
could  never  drive  the  least  conception  into 
their  heads. 

No  law  of  that  country  must  exceed  m 
words  the  number  of  letters  in  their  alpha- 
bet, which  consists  only  of  two-and-twenty. 
But  indeed  few  of  them  extend  even  to  that 
length.  They  are  expressed  in  the  most 
plain  and  simple  terms,  wherein  those  peo- 
ple are  not  mercurial  enough  to  discover 
above  one  interpretation  ;  and  to  write  a 
comment  upon  any  law  is  a  capital  crime; 
As  to  the  decision  of  civil  causes  or  proceed- 
ings against  criminals,  their  precedents  are 
so  few  that  they  have  little  reason  to  boast 
of  any  extraordinary  skiU  in  either. 

They  have  had  the  art  of  printing,  as  well 
as  the  Chinese,  time  out  of  mind,  but  their 
libraries  are  not  very  laige  ;  for  that  of  the 
king,  which  is  reckoned  the  largest,  does  not 
amount  to  above  a  thousand  volumes,  placed 
in  a  gallery  of  twelve  hundred  feet  long^ 


*The  Tories  were  always  anxioos  to 
themselves  with  the  i^pricaltiinil  interest,  to  iriiich 
Swift  consequently  loses  no  opportonitj  of  payiag 
a  compliment. 
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whence  I  had  liberty  to  borrow  what  books 
I  pleased.  The  queen's  joiner  had  contrived, 
in  one  of  Glumdalclitch's  rooms,  a  kind  of 
wooden  machine  five-and-twenty  feet  high, 
formed  like  a  standing  ladder ;  the  steps 
were  each  fifty  feet  long ;  it  ^was  indeed  a 
movable  pair  of  stairs,  the  lowest  end  placed 
at  ten  feet  distance  from  the  wall  of  the 
chamber.  The  book  I  had  a  mind  to  read 
was  put  up  leaning  against  the  wall ;  I  first 
mounted  to  the  upper  step  of  the  ladder, 
and,  turning  my  face  towards  the  book, 
began  at  the  top  of  the  page,  and  so  walking 
to  the  right  and  left  about  eight  or  ten  paces, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  lines,  till  I  had 
gotten  a  little  below  the  level  of  mine  eyes,  and 
then  descending  gradually  till  I  came  to  the 
bottom;  after  which  I  mounted  again  and 
began  the  other  page  in  the  same  manner, 
and  80  turned  over  the  leaf,  which  I  could 
easily  do  with  both  my  hands,  for  it  was  as 
thick  and  stifT  as  a  pasteboard,  and,  in  the 
largest  folios,  not  above  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  long.  ,t.i.<j  v.-  v  <.     ""'      ""  • 

J-tj  Their  style  Is  clear,  masculine,  and  smooth, 
;   biJ]no£3]m2Tforffiey~av6M' nothing  more 

^s  than  multiplying  unnecessary  words  or  using 
various  expressions.  I  have  perused  many 
of  their  books,  especially  those  in  history  or 
morality.  Among  the  rest,  I  was  much 
diverted  with  a  little  old  treatise  which 
always  lay  in  Qlumdalclitch's  bedchamber, 
and  belonged  to  her  governess,  a  grave, 
elderly  gentlewoman,  who  dealt  in  writings 
of  morality  and  devotion.  The  book  treats 
of  the  weakness  of  human  kind,  and  is  in 
little  esteem,  except  among  the  women  and 
the  vulgar.  However,  I  was  curious  to  see 
what  an  author  of  that  country  could  say 
upon  such  a  subject  This  writer  went 
through  all  the  usual  topics  of  European 
moralists,  showing  *'how  diminutive,  con- 
temptible, and  helpless  an  animal  was  man 
in  his  own  nature ;  how  unable  to  defend 
himself  from  inclemencies  of  the  air  or  the 
fury  of  wild  beasts ;  how  much  he  was 
excelled  by  one  creature  in  strength,  by 
another  in  speed,  by  a  third  in  foresight,  by 
a  fourth  in  industry .''  He  added  ''that 
n&ture  was  degenerated  in  these  latter  de- 
elining  ages  of  the  world,  and  could  now 
pTodnee  only  small,  abortive  births  in  com- 
parison of  those  in  ancient  times.''  He  said 
'^it  was  very  reasonable  to  think  not  only 


& 


that  the  species  of  men  were  originally  much 
larger,  but  also  that  there  must  have  been 
giants  in  'former  ages ;  which,  as  it  is 
asserted  by  history  and  tradition,  so  it  has 
been  confirmed  by  huge  bones  and  skulls, 
casually  dug  up  in  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  fiar  exceeding  the  common,  dwin- 
dled race  of  men  in  our  days."  He  argued 
"  that  the  very  laws  of  nature  absolutely  re- 
quired we  should  have  been  made,  in  the 
beginning,  of  a  size  more  large  and  robust, 
not  so  liable  to  destruction  from  every  little 
accident,  —  of  a  tile  falling  from  a  house,  or  a 
stone  cast  from  the  hand  of  a  boy,  or  being 
drowned  in  a  little  brook."  From  this  way 
of  reasoning  the  author  drew  several  moral 
applications,  useful  in  the  conduct  of  life,^ 
but  needless  here  to  repeat  For  my  own 
part,  I  could  not  avoid  reflecting  how  uni- 
versally this  talent  was  spread,  of  drawing 
lectures  in  morality,  or  indeed  rather  matter 
of  discontent  and  repining,  from  the  quarrels 
we  raise  with  nature.  And  I  believe,  upon 
a  strict  inquiry,  those  quarrels  might  be 
shown  as  ill-grounded  among  us  as  they  are 
among  that  people. 

As  to  their  military  affairs,  they  boast  that 
the  king's  army  consists  of  a  hundred  and 
seventy-six  thousand  foot,  and  thirty-two 
thousand  horse ;  if  that  may  be  called  an 
army,  which  is  made  up  of  tradesmen  in  the 
several  cities  and  farmers  in  the  country, 
whose  commanders  are  only  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  without  pay  or  reward.  They  are 
inde^  perfect  enough  in  their  exercises,  and 
under  very  good  discipline,  wherein  I  saw 
no  great  merit ;  for  how  should  it  be  other- 
wise, where  every  farmer  is  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  own  landlord  and  every  citizen 
under  that  of  the  principal  men  in  his  own 
city,  chosen,  after  the  manner  of  Venice,  by 
ballot?  I  have  often  seen  the  militia  of 
Lorbrulgrud  drawn  out  to  exercise  in  a  great 
field,  near  the  city,  of  twenty  miles  square. 
They  were  in  all  not  above  twenty-five  thou- 
sand foot' and  six  thousand  horse  ;  but  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  compute  their  number, 
considering  the  space  of  ground  they  took 
up.  A  cavalier  mounted  on  a  large  steed 
might  be  about  ninety  feet  high.  I  have 
seen  this  whole  body  of  horse  upon  a  word 
of  command  draw  their  swords  at  once  and 
brandish  them  in  the  air.  Imagination  can 
figure  nothing  so  grand,  so  surprising,  and  so 
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Wishing !   it  looked  as  if  ten  thonaand 
$hes  of  lightning  were  darting  at  the  same 
time  from  eveiy  quarter  of  the  sky. 

I  was  curious  to  know  how  this  prince,  to 
whose  dominions  there  is  no  access  from  any 
other  country,  came  to  think  of  armies,  or  to 
teach  his  people  the  practice  of  militaiy  dis- 
cipline. But  I  was  soon  informed,  both  by 
conversation  and  reading  their  histories  ;  for, 
in  the  course  of  many  ages,  they  have  been 
troubled  wiih  the  same  disease  to  which  the 
whole  race  of.  mankind  is  subject,  —  the 
nobility  often  contending  for  power,  the 
people  for  liberty,  and  the  king  for  absolute 
dominion.  All  which,  however  happily  tem- 
pered by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  have 
been  sometimes  violated  by  each  of  the  three 
parties,  and  have  more  than  once  occasioned 
civil  wars  ;  the  last  whereof  w;a8  happily  put 
an  end  to  by  this  prince's  grandfather,  in  a 
general  composition,  and  the  militia,  then 
settled  with  common  consent,  has  been  ever 
since  kept  in  the  strictest  duty. 
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THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  MAKE  A  PROOREBS  TO 
THE  FRONTIERS.  —  THE  AUTHOR  ATTENDS 
THEM.  —  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  HE 
LEAVES  THE  COUNTRY  VERY  PARTICU- 
LARLY RELATED.  —  HE  RETURNS  TO  ENG- 
LAND. 

Junctures  of  perilous  circumstances  from 
which  I  had  already  escaped  inspired  me  with 
a  strong  impulse  that  I  should  some  time 
recover  my  liberty,  though  it  was  impossible 
to  conjecture  by  what  means,  or  to  form  any 
project  with  the  least  hope  of  succeeding. 
The  ship  in  which  I  sailed  was  the  first 
known  to  be  driven  within  sight  of  that 
coast,  and  the  king  had  given  strict  orders 
"  that  if  at  any  time  another  appeared,  it 
should  be  taken  ashore,  and,  with  ail  its 
crew  and  passengers,  brought  in  a  tumbril 
to  Lorbrulgrud.''  He  was  strongly  bent  to 
get  me  a  woman  of  my  own  size,  by  whom 
I  might  propagate  the  breed  ;  but  I  think  I 
should  rather  have  died  than  undergone  the 
disgrace  of  leaving  a  posterity  to  be  kept  in 
cages,  like  tame  canary-birds,  and  perhaps 
in  time  sold  about  the  kingdom  to  persons 
of  quality   for  curiosities.     I  was  indeed 


treated  with  much  kindness;  I  was  the 
favorite  of  a  great  king  and  queen,  and  the 
delight  of  the  whole  court ;  Imt  it  was  upon 
such  a  foot  as  ill  became  tiie  dignity  of 
human  kind.  I  could  never  forget  ibxM 
domestic  pledges  I  had  left  behind  me.  I 
wanted  to  be  among  people  with  whom  I 
could  converse  upon  even  terms,  and  walk 
about  the  streets  and  fields  without  being 
afraid  of  being  trod  to  d^th  like  a  frog  or 
a  young  puppy.  But  my  deliverance  came 
sooner  thiui  I  expected,  and  in  a  manner  not 
very  common  ;  the  whole  story  and  ciicmn- 
stances  of  which  I  shall  faithfiilly  relate. 

I  had  now  been  two  years  in  the  country ; 
and  about  the  beginning  of  the  third,  Glnm- 
dalditch  and  I  attended  the  king  and  queen 
in  a  progress  to  the  south  coast  of  the  king- 
dom. I  was  carried  as  usual  in  my  travel- 
ling-boz,  which,  as  I  have  already  described, 
was  a  very  convenient  closet  oi  twelve  feet 
wide.  And  I  had  ordered  a  hammock  to  be 
fixed,  by  silken  ropes,  from  the  four  comen  at 
the  top,  to  break  the  jolts  when  a  servant  car- 
ried me  before  him  on  horseback,  as  I  some- 
times desired,  and  would  often  sleep  in  my 
hammock  while  we  were  upon  the  road.  On 
the  roof  of  my  closet,  not  directly  over  the 
middle  of  the  hammock,  I  ordered  the  joiner 
to  cut  a  hole  of  a  foot  square,  to  give  me  air 
in  hot  weather  as  I  slept ;  which  hole  I  shut 
at  pleasure  with  a  board  that  drew  backward 
and  forward  through  a  groove. 

When  we  came  to  our  journey's  end,  the 
king  thought  proper  to  pass  a  few  days  at  a 
palace  he  has  near  Flanfiaanic^  a  city  within 
eighteen  English  miles  of  the  seaside.  Glnm- 
dalclitch  and  I  were  much  fatigued ;  I  had 
gotten  a  small  cold,  but  the  poor  girl  was  so 
ill  as  to  be  confined  to  her  chamber.  I 
longed  to  see  the  ocean,  which  must  be  the 
only  scene  of  my  escape,  if  ever  it  should 
happen.  I  pretended  to  be  worse  than  I 
really  was,  and  desired  leave  to  take  the 
fresh  air  of  the  sea,  with  a  page,  whom  I  was 
very  fond  of,  and  who  had  sometimeB  been 
trusted  with  me.  I  shall  never  foigek  wilh 
what  imwillingness  Qlumdalclitch  consented, 
nor  the  strict  charge  she  gave  the  p^ge  to  be 
careful  of  me,  bursting  at  the  same  tune  into 
a  flood  of  tears,  as  if  she  had  some  forebodix^ 
of  what  was  to  happen.  The  boy  took  me 
out  in  my  box,  about  half  an  bourns  walk 
from  the  palace,  towards  the  rocks  on  the 
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aea-shore.  I  ordered  him  to  set  me  down, 
and  lifting  up  one  of  my  sashes,  cast  many  a 
wistfiil,  melancholy  look  towards  the  sea.  I 
found  myself  not  very  well,  and  told  the 
page  that  I  had  a  mind  to  take  a  nap  in  my 
hammock,  which  I  hoped  would  do  me  good. 
I  got  in,  and  the  boy  shut  the  window  close 
down  to  keep  out  the  cold.  I  soon  fell  asleep, 
and  all  I  can  conjecture  is,  while  I  slept,  the 
page,  thinking  no  danger  could  happen,  went 
among  the  rocks  to  look  for  birds'  egga,  hav- 
ing before  observed  him  from  my  window 
searching  about,  and  picking  up  one  or  two 
in  the  clefts.  Be  that  as  it  will,  I  found 
myself  suddenly  awakened  with  a  violent 
pull  upon  the  ring  which  was  fastened  at  the 
top  of  my  box  for  the  convenience  of  car- 
riage. I  felt  my  box  raised  very  high  in  the 
air,  and  then  borne  forward  with  prodigious 
speed.  The  first  jolt  had  like  to  have  shaken 
me  out  of  my  hammock,  but  afterward  the 
motion  was  easy  enough.  I  called  out  sev- 
eral times  as  loud  as  I  could  raise  my  voice, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  I  looked  towards  my 
windows,  and  could  see  nothing  but  the 
clouds  and  sky.  I  heard  a  noise  just  over 
my  head,  like  the  clapping  of  wings,  and  then 
hegBtn  to  perceive  the  woful  condition  I  was 
in,  that  some  eagle  had  got  the  cord  of  my 
box  in  his  beak,  with  an  intent  to  let  it  fall 
on  a  rock,  like  a  tortoise  in  a  shell,  and  then 
pick  out  my  body  and  devour  it ;  for  the 
sagacity  and  smell  of  this  bird  enable  him  to 
discover  his  quarry  at  a  great  distance, 
though  better  concealed  than  I  could  be 
within  a  two-inch  board.  In  a  little  time  I 
observed  the  noise  and  flutter  of  wings  to 
increase  very  fast,  and  my  box  wa<*  tossed  up 
and  down,  like  a  sign  in  a  windy  day.  I 
heard  several  bangs  or  buffets,  as  I  thought, 
given  to  the  eagle  (for  such  I  am  certain  it 
must  have  been  that  held  the  cord  of  my 
box  in  his  beak),  and  then,  all  on  a  sudden, 
felt  myself  falling  perpendicularly  down,  for 
above  a  minute,  but  with  such  incredible 
swifineas  that  I  almost  lost  my  breath.  My 
fall  was  stopped  by  a  terrible  squash,  that 
sounded  louder  to  my  ears  than  the  cataract 
of  Niagara ;  ♦  after  which  I  was  quite  in 

•  This  cataract  is  produced  by  the  fall  of  a  con- 
flux of  water  (formed  of  the  four  vast  lakes  of 
Ganada)  from  a  rocky  precipice,  the  perpendicular 
height  of  which  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
feet;  and  it  is  mid  to  have  been  heard  fifteen 
^       leagues.  —  I/awkesioorth. 


the  dark  for  another  minute,  and  then  my 
box  began  to  rise  so  high  that  I  could  see 
light  from  the  tops  of  the  windows.  I  now 
perceived  I  was  fallen  into  the  sea.  My  box, 
by  the  weight  of  my  body,  the  goods  that 
were  in,  and  the  broad  plates  of  iron  fixed 
for  strength  at  the  four  comers  of  the  top 
and  bottom,  floated  about  five  feet  deep  in 
water.  I  did  then  and  do  now  suppose,  that 
the  eagle  which  flew  away  with  my  box  was 
puiBued  by  two  or  three  others,  and  forced 
to  let  me  drop  whUe  he  defended  himself 
against  the  rest,  who  hoped  to  share  in  the  prey. 
The  plates  of  iron  fastened  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box  (for  those  were  the  strongest)  pre- 
served the  balance  while  it  fell,  and  hindered 
it  from  being  broken  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Every  joint  of  it  was  well  grooved, 
and  the  door  did  not  move  on  hinges,  but  up 
and  down  like  a  sash,  which  kept  my  closet 
so  tight  that  very  little  water  came  in.  I 
got  with  much  difficulty  out  of  my  ham- 
mock, having  first  ventured  to  draw  back  the 
slip-board  on  the  roof  already  mentioned, 
contrived  on  purpose  to  let  in  air,  for  want 
of  which  I  found  myself  almost  stifled. 

How  often  did  I  then  wish  myself  with 
my  dear  Glumdalclitch,  from  whom  one  sin- 
gle hour  had  so  far  divided  me !  And  I 
may  say  with  truth,  that  in  the  midst  of  my 
own  misfortunes  I  could  not  forbear  lament- 
ing my  poor  nurse,  the  grief  she  woidd  suff'er 
for  my  loss,  the  displeasure  of  the  queen,  and 
the  ruin  of  her  fortune.  Perhaps  many 
travellers  have  not  been  under  greater  diffi- 
culties and  distress  than  I  was  at  this  junc- 
ture, expecting  every  moment  to  see  my 
box  dashed  to  pieces,  or  at  least  overset  by 
the  first  violent  blast  or  rising  wave.  A 
breach  in  one  single  pane  of  glass  would 
have  been  immediate  death  ;  nor  could  any- 
thing have  preserved  the  windows  but  the 
strong  lattice  wires  placed  on  the  outside 
against  accidents  in  travelling.  I  saw  the 
water  ooze  in  at  several  crannies,  although 
the  leaks  were  not  considerable,  and  I  en- 
deavorfBd  to  stop  them  as  well  as  I  could.  I 
was  not  able  to  lift  up  the  roof  of  my  closet, 
which  otherwise  I  certainly  should  have 
done  and  sat  on  the  top  of  it,  where  I  might 
at  least  preserve  myself  some  hours  longer, 
than  by  being  shut  up  (as  I  may  call  it)  in 
the  hold.  Or,  if  I  escaped  these  dangers  for 
a  day  or  two,  what  could  I  expect  but  a 
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jniBerable  death  of  cold  and  hanger  ?  I  was 
for  four  hours  under  these  circumstances^  ex- 
pecting, and  indeed  wishing,  eveiy  moment 
to  be  my  last 

I  have  already  told  the  reader  that  there 
were  two  strong  staples  fixed  upon  that  side 
of  my  box  which  had  no  window  ;  and  into 
which  the  servant  who  used  to  carry  me  on 
horseback  would  put  a  leathern  belt  and 
buckle  it  about  his  waist.  Being  in  this 
disconsolate  state  I  heard,  or  at  least  thought 
I  heard,  some  kind  of  grating  noise  on  that 
side  of  my  box  where  the  staples  were  ^ed  ; 
and  soon  after  I  began  to  fancy  that  the  box 
was  pulled  or  towed  along  tibe  sea ;  for  1 
now  and  then  felt  a  sort  of  tugging,  which 
made  the  waves  rise  near  the  tops  of  my 
windows,  leaving  me  almost  in  the  dark. 
This  gave  me  some  faint  hopes  of  relief, 
although  I  was  not  able  to  imagine  how  it 
could  be  brought  about.  I  ventured  to  un- 
screw one  of  my  chairs,  which  were  always 
fastened  to  the  floor,  and  having  made  a  hard') 
shift  to  screw  it  down  again,  directly  under 
the  slipping-board  that  I  had  lately  opened, 
I  mounted  on  the  chair,  and  putting  my 
mouth  as  near  as  I  could  to  the  hole,  I  called 
for  help  in  a  loud  voice,  and  in  all  the  lan- 
guages I  undeistood.  I  then  fastened  my 
handkerchief  to  a  stick  I  usually  carried,  and, 
thrusting  it  up  the  hole,  waved  it  several 
times  in  the  air. 

were  near,  the  seamen  might  conjecture 
some  unhappy  mortal  to  be  shut  up  in  the* 
box.  <. 

I  found  no  effect  from  all  I  could  do,  but 
plainly  perceived  my  closet  to  be  moved 
along  ;  and  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  or  bet- 
ter, that  side  of  the  box  where  the  staples 
were,  and  had  no  windows,  struck  against 
something  that  was  hard.  I  apprehended  it 
to  be  a  rock,  and  found  myself  tossed  more 
than  ever.  I  plainly  heard  a  noise  upon  the 
cover  of  my  closet,  like  that  of  a  cable,  and 
the  grating  of  it  as  it  passed  through  the  ring. 
I  then  found  myself  hoisted  up,  by  degrees, 
at  least  three  feet  higher  than  I  was  before. 
Whereupon  I  again  thrust  up  my  stick  ahd 
handkerchief,  calling  for  help  till  I  was  al- 
most hoarse.  In  return  to  which  I  heard* a 
great  shout  repeated  three  times,  giving  nie 
such  transports  of  joy  as  are  not  to  be  conn 
ceived  but  by  those  who  feel  them.  I  now 
heard  a  trampling  over  my  head,  and  some- 


body calling  through  the  hole  with  a  load 
voice,  in  the  English  tongue,  "  If  there  be 
anybody  below,  let  them  speak."  I  answered, 
'*  I  was  an  Englishman,  drawn  by  ill  fortune 
into  the  greatest  calamity  that  ever  any  crea- 
ture xmderwent,  and  begged,  by  all  that  was 
moving,  to  be  delivered  out  of  the  dungeon 
I  was  in."  The  voice  replied  ^  I  was  aafe^ 
for  my  box  was  fjAstened  to  their  ship ;  and 
the  carpenter  should  immediately  come  and 
saw  a  hole  in  the  cover  large  enough  to  pull 
me  out."  I  ansasered ''  tj^gj:  wj^ajigedless,  and 
woidd  take  up  toojiuidtJune  ;  for  Jfere  wf3 

no^^iore5aII^425?»  b^ Jfit  one  of  the^xESt^ 
^at.hi»4nge£Jn$Q.the  nsg^imdJakeJiieuhos 
QUl^of  the  laffi^intotiie  shi^  and  so  into 
r»itpf||in  fl  fflT^JTIi**  *  Some  of  them,  upon  hear- 
ing me  talk  so  wildly,  thought  I  was  mad ; 
others  laughed  ;  for  indeed  it  never  came  into 
my  head  ^at  I  was  now  got  among  people  of 
my  own  stature  and  strength.  The  carpen- 
ter came,  and  in  a  few  minutes  sawed  a  pas- 
sage about  four  feet  square,  then  let  down  a 
small  ladder,  upon  which  I  mounted,  and 
thence  was  taken  into  the  ship  in  a  very 
weak  condition. 

The  sailors  were  aU  in  amazement^  and 
asked  me  a  thousand  questions  which  I  had 
no  inclination  to  answer.  I  was  equally  con- 
founded at  the  sight  of  so  many  pygmiec^  for 
such  I  took  them  to  be,  after  having  so  long 
that  if  any  boat  or  shipjl  accustomed  mine  eyes  to  the  monstrous  ob- 
jects I  had  left.  But  the  captain,  Mr.  Thomas 
Wilcocks,  an  honest  worthy  Shropshire  man, 
observing  I  was  ready  to  faint,  tot^  me 
into  his  cabin,  gave  me  a  cordial  to  comfort 
me,  and  made  me  turn  in  upon  his  own  bed, 
adviaing  me  to  take  a  little  rest,  of  which  I 
had  great  need.  Before  I  went  to  ale^  I 
gave  him  to  understand  that  I  had  some  val- 
uable furniture  in  my  box,  too  good  to  be 
lost :  a  fine  hammock,  a  handsome  field-bed, 
two  chairs,  a  table,  and  a  cabinet ;  that  my 
closet  was  hung  on  all  sides,  or  rather 
quilted,  with  silk  and  cotton ;    that  if  he 

*  There  toe  sezeraV  littijs.  incidents  which  show 
t^a.authaiLt9-l)^ve,hAd  "aLdeeg  kjiawledp*  "f  Imn?*" 
nfl.t.Tirp,  a.TiH  J  ^iffV  thjij  J^  opo*  Although  tiie 
pfuic^al  adTantageT^umerated  by  QuUiTer  in  tha 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  of  mingling  again  amoqg 
his  countrymen,  depended  on  their  being  of  the 
same  size  with  himself,  yet  this  is  forgotten  in  his 
ardor  to  be  delivered :  and  he  ib  afterwards  be- 
trayed into  the  same  absurdity  by  his  zaal  to  pr^ 
serve  his  fumitore.  —  HatDkatworUL, 
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would  let  one  of  the  crew  bring  my  closet 
into  his  cabin,  I  would  open  it  there  before 
him  and  show  him  mj  goods.  The  captain, 
hearing  me  utter  these  absurdities,  concluded 
I  was  nmng  ;  however  (I  suppose  to  pacify 
me)  he  promised  to  give  order  as  I  desired, 
and,  going  upon  deck,  sent  some  of  his  men 
down  into  my  closet,  whence  (as  I  afterward 
found)  they  drew  up  all  my  goods,  and 
8tripx>ed  off  the  quilting ;  but  the  chairs, 
cabinet,  and  bedstead,  being  screwed  to  the 
floor,  were  much  damaged  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  seamen,  who  tore  them  up  by  force. 
Then  they  Imocked  off  some  of  the  boards  for 
the  use  of  the  ship,  and  when  they  had  got 
all  they  had  a  mind  for,  let  the  hull  drop  into 
the  sea,  which,  by  reason  of  many  breaches 
made  in  the  bottom  and  sides,  sunk  outright. 
And,  indeed,  I  was  glad  not  to  have  been  a 
spectator  of  the  havoc  they  made  ;  because  I 
am  confident  it  would  have  sensibly  touched 
me,  by  bringing  former  passages  into  my 
mind  which  1  would  rather  have  forgot. 

I  slept  some  hours,  but  perpetually  dis- 
turbed with  dreams  of  the  place  I  had  left 
and  the  dangers  I  had  escaped.  However, 
upon  waking,  I  found  myself  much  recovered. 
It  was  now  about  eight  o'clock  at  night,  and 
the  captain  ordered  supper  immediately, 
thinking  I  had  already  fasted  too  long.  He 
entertained  me  with  great  kindness,  observing 
me  not  to  look  wildly  or  talk  inconsistently  ; 
and  when  we  were  left  alone  desired  I  would 
give  him  a  relation  of  my  travels,  and  by 
what  accident  I  came  to  be  set  adrift  in  that 
monstrous  wooden  chest  He  said,  ''that 
about  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  as  he  was  look- 
ing through  his  glass,  he  spied  it  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  thought  it  was  a  sail,  which  he  had 
a  mind  to  make,  being  not  much  out  of  his 
course,  in  hopes  of  buying  some  biscuit,  his 
own  beginning  to  f&VL  ^ort  That  upon 
coming  nearer,  and  finding  his  error,  he  sent 
out  his  long-boat  to  discover  what  it  was ; 
that  his  men  came  back  in  a  fright,  swearing 
they  had  seen  a  swimming  house.  That  he 
laughed  at  their  folly,  and  went  himself  in 
the  boat,  ordering  his  men  to  take  a  strong 
cable  along  with  them.  That  the  weather 
being  calm  he  rowed  round  me  several  times, 
observed  my  windows  and  wire  lattices  that 
defended  them.  That  he  discovered  two 
staples  upon  one  side,  which  was  all  of 
bouds,  without  any  passage  for  lijght    He 
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then  commanded  his  men  to  row  up  to  that 
side,  and  futening  a  cable  to  one  of  the 
staples,  ordered  them  to  tow  my  chest,  as  they 
called  it,  toward  the  ship.  When  it  was 
there,  he  gave  directions  to  fasten  another 
cable  to  the  ring  fixed  in  the  cover,  and  to 
raise  up  my  chest  with  pulleys,  which  all  the 
sailors  were  not  able  to  do  above  two  or  three 
feet  He  said  they  saw  my  stick  and  hand- 
kerchief thrust  out  of  the  hole,  and  concluded 
that  some  unhappy  man  must  be  shut  up  in 
the  cavity."  I  asked  ''whether  he  or  the 
crew  had  seen  any  prodigious  birds  in  the 
air  about  the  time  he  first  discovered  me." 
To  which  he  answered  "  that,  discoursing  this 
matter  with  the  sailors  while  I  was  asleep, 
one  of  them  said  he  had  observed  three 
eagles  flying  towards  the  north,  but  remarked 
nothing  of  their  being  larger  than  the  usual 
size "  ;  which  I  suppose  must  be  imputed  to 
the  great  height  they  were  at ;  and  he  could 
not  guess  the  reason  of  my  question.  I 
then  asked  the  captain,  "  how  far  he  reck- 
oned we  might  be  £rom  land."  He  said, 
"  by  the  best  computation  he  could  make,  wo 
were  at  least  a  hundred  leagues."  I  assured 
him  that  he  must  be  mistaken  by  almost 
half,  for  I  had  not  left  the  country  whence  I 
came  above  two  hours  before  I  dropped  into 
the  sea."  Whereupon  he  b^an  again  to 
think  that  my  brain  was  disturbed,  of  which 
he  gave  me  a  hint,  and  advised  me  to  go  to 
bed  in  a  cabin  he  had  provided.  I  assured 
him  "  I  was  well  refreshed  with  his  good  en- 
tertainment and  company,  and  as  much  in 
my  senses  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life."  He  then 
grew  serious,  and  desired  to  ask  me  freely 
"  whether  I  were  not  troubled  in  my  mind 
by  the  consciousness  of  some  enonnous 
crime  for  which  I  was  punished,  at  the  com- 
mand of  some  prince,  by  exposing  me  in  that 
chest ;  as  great  criminals,  in  other  countries, 
have  been  forced  to  sea  in  a  leaky  vessel 
without  provisions ;  for  although  he  should 
be  sorry  to  have  taken  so  ill  a  man  into  his 
ship,  yet  he  would  engage  his  word  to  set  me 
safe  ashore  in  the  first  port  where  we  ar- 
rived." He  added  "that  his  suspicions 
were  much  increased  by  some  very  absurd 
speeches  I  had  delivered  at  first  to  his  sailors, 
and  afterwards  to  himself,  in  relation  to  my 
closet  or  chest,  as  well  as  by  my  odd  looks 
and  behavior  while  I  was  at  supper." 
I  begged   his   patience  to  hear  me  tell 
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my  stoiy,  which  I  fidthfnlly  did,  from  the 
last  time  I  left  England  to  the  moment  he 
first  discovered  me.  And  as  truth  always 
forces  its  way  into  rational  minds,  so  this 
honest,  worthy  gentleman,  who  had  some 
tincture  of  learning,  and  very  good  sense, 
was  immediately  convinced  of  my  candor  and 
veracity.  But,  further  to  confirm  all  I  had 
said,  I  entreated  him  to  give  order  that  my 
cabinet  should  be  brought,  of  .which  I  had 
the  key  in  my  pocket ;  for  he  had  already  in- 
formed me  how  the  seamen  disposed  of  my 
closet  I  opened  it  in  his  own  presence,  and 
showed  him  the  small  collection  of  rarities  I 
made  in  the  country  from  which  I  had  been 
so  strangely  delivered.  There  was  the  comb 
I  had  contrived  out  of  the  stumps  of  the 
king's  beard,  and  another  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, but  fixed  into  a  paring  of  her  majesty's 
thumb-nail,  which  served  for  the  back.  There 
was  a  collection  of  needles  and  pins,  from  a 
foot  to  half  a  yard  long ;  four  wasp-etings, 
like  joiners'  tacks ;  some  combings  of  the 
queen's  hair ;  a  gold  ring  which  one  day  she 
made  me  a  present  of,  in  a  most  obliging 
manner,  taking  it  from  her  little  finger,  and 
throwing  it  over  my  head  like  a  collar.  I 
desired  the  captain  would  please  to  accept 
this  ring  in  return  of  his  civilities,  which  he 
absolutely  refused.  I  showed  him  a  com 
that  I  had  cut  off,  with  my  own  hand,  from  a 
maid  of  honor's  toe  ;  it  was  about  the  big- 
ness of  a  Kentish  pippin,  and  grown  so  haid 
that  when  I  returned  to  England  I  got  it 
hollowed  into  a  cup  and  set  in  silver.  Last- 
ly, I  desired  him  to  see  the  breeches  I  had 
then  on,  which  were  made  of  a  mouse's  skin. 

I  could  force  nothing  on  him  but  a  foot- 
man's tooth,  which  I  observed  bini  to  exam- 
ine with  great  curiosity,  and  found  he  had  a 
fancy  for  it  He  received  it  with  abundance 
of  thanks,  more  than  such  a  trifle  could  de- 
serve. It  was  drawn  by  an  unskilful  sur- 
geon, in  a  mistake,  ttom  one  of  Glumdal- 
clitch's  men  who  was  afflicted  with  the  tooth- 
ache, but  it  was  as  sound  as  any  in  his  head. 
I  got  it  cleaned,  and  put  it  into  my  cabinet 
It  was  about  a  foot  long  and  four  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  captain  was  very  well  satisfied  with 
this  plain  relation  I  had  given  him,  and  said 
"  he  hoped,  when  were  turned  to  England,  I 
would  oblige  the  world  by  putting  it  on  pa- 
per and  making  it  public"    My  answer  was 


"that  I  thought  we  were  ovetstocked  wift 
books  of  travels;  that  nothing  could  now 
pass  which  was  not  extraordinary ;  whereixi 
I  doubted  some  authors  less  conmlted  truth 
than  their  own  vanity  or  interest,  or  the  di- 
version oi  ignorant  readers;  that  my  stoiy 
could  contain  little  besides  conunon  events 
without  those  ornamental  descriptions  of 
strange  plants,  trees,  birds,  and  other  ani- 
mals, or  of  the  barbarous  customs  and  idol- 
atry of  savage  people,  with  which  most  writ- 
ers abound."  However,  I  thanked  him  for 
his  good  opinion,  and  promised  to  take  the 
matter  into  my  thoughts. 

He  said  "  he  wondered  at  one  thing  very 
much,  which,  was  to  hear  me  speak  so  loud, 
asking  me  whether  the  king  and  queen  ui 
that  country  were  thick  of  hearing."  I  tojd 
him,  "it  was  what  I  had  been  used  to  for 
above  two  years  past,  and  that  I  a^miied'as 
much  at  the  voices  of  him  and  his  men,  who 
seemed  to  me  only  to  wluspex^  and  yet  I  could 
hear  them  well  enough.  But  when  I  spoke 
in  that  country,  it  was  like  a  man  talking  in 
the  streets  to  another  looking  out  from  the 
top  of  a  steeple,  unless  when  I  was  placed  on 
a  table,  or  held  in  any  person's  hand."  I 
told  him,  "  I  had  likewise  observed  another 
thing,  that  when  I  first  got  into  the  ship, 
and  the  saOors  stood  all  about  me,  I  thought 
they  were  the  most  contemptible  little  crea- 
tures I  had  ever  beheld."  For  indeed,  while 
I  was  in  that  princess  country,  I  could  never 
endure  to  look  in  a  glass  after  mine  eyes  had 
been  accustomed  to  such  prodigious  objects, 
because  the  comparisons  ^ve  me  so  despica- 
ble a  conceit  of  myself.  The  captain  said 
"  that  while  we  were  at  supper  he  observed 
me  to  look  at  everything  with  a  sort  of  won- 
der, and  that  I  often  seemed  hardly  able  to 
contain  my  laughter,  which  he  knew  not  well 
how  to  take,  but  imputed  it  to  some  disorder 
in  my  brain."  I  answered  •*it  was  vwy 
true ;  and  I  wondered  how  I  could  forbear, 
when  I  saw  his  dishes  of  the  size  of  a  eiiver 
threepence,  a  1^  of  pork  hardly  a  mouthful, 
a  cup  not  so  big  as  a  nutshell " ;  and  so  I 
went  on  describing  the  rest  of  his  household 
stuff  and  provisions  after  the  same  manner. 
For,  although  the  queen  had  ordered  a  little 
equipage  of  all  things  neoessaiy  for  me,  while 
I  was  in  her  service,  yet  my  ideas  were  wholly 
taken  up  with  what  I  saw  on  every  side  of 
me,  and  I  winked  at  my  own  littleness  as 
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people  do  at  their  own  ianlts.  The  captain 
understood  m  j  raillery  very  well,  and  mer- 
rily replied  with  the  old  English  proverb 
that  he  doubted  mine  eyee  were  bigger  than 
my  belly,  for  he  did  not  observe  my  stomach 
80  goody  although  I  had  fiuted  all  day ;  and, 
continuing  in  his  mirtb,  protested  *'  he  would 
have  gladly  given  a  hundred  pounds  to  have 
seen  my  closet  in  the  eagle's  bill,  and  after- 
wards in  its  fall  from  so  great  a  height  into 
the  sea ;  which  would  certainly  have  been  a 
most  astonishing  object,  worthy  to  have  the 
description  of  it  transmitted  to  future  ages"  ; 
and  the  comparison  of  Phaeton  was  so  obvi- 
ous that  he  could  not  forbear  applying  it, 
although  I  did  not  much  admire  the  conceit 
The  captain,  having  been  at  Tonquin,  was, 
in  his  return  to  England,  driven  northeast- 
ward to  the  latitude  of  44  degrees  and  longi- 
tude of  143.  But  meeting  a  trade-wind  two 
days  after  I  came  on  board  him,  we  sailed 
southward  a  long  time,  and,  coasting  New 
Holland,  kept  our  course  west-southwest, 
and  then  south-southwest,  till  we'  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Our  voyage  was 
very  prosperous,  but  I  shall  not  trouble  the 
reader  with  a  journal  of  it  The  captain 
called  in  at  one  or  two  ports,  and  sent  in  his 
long-boat  for  provisions  and  fresh  water; 
but  I  never  went  out  of  the  ship  till  we 
came  into  the  Downs,  which  was  on  the 
third  day  of  June,  1706,  about  nine  months 
after  my  escape.  I  offered  to  leave  my  goods 
in  security  for  payment  of  my  freight,  but 
the  captain  protested  he  would  not  receive 
one  farthing.  We  took  a  kind  leave  of  each 
other,  and  I  made  him  promise  he  would 
come  to  see  me  at  my  house  in  Redriff.  I 
hired  a  horse  and  guide  for  five  shillings, 
which  I  borrowed  of  (he  captain.* 

**  Hiis  ezqniflitely  simple  incident  will  probably 
remind  the  reader  of  Campbell's  description  of 
Commodore  Byron :  — 

m 

'*  In  horrid  dimee,  where  Chiloe's  tempeatB  sweep 
Tamaltnoas  maimnn  o'er  the  troabled  deep, 
T  was  his  to  momm  IClsfortane's  radest  shock  ; 
Booorged  by  the  winds  and  eradled  on  the  rock. 
To  wake  each  Joyless  mom  and  search  again 
The  Cunished  haonts  of  soUtary  men. 
Whose  race  unyielding  as  their  native  storm. 


As  I  was  on  the  road,  observing  the  little- 
ness of  the  houses,  the  trees,  the  cattle,  and 
the  people,  I  began  to  think  myself  in  Lilli- 
put  I  was  airaid  of  trampling  on  every 
traveller  I  met,  and  often  called  aloud  to 
them  to  have  them  stand  out  of  the  way,  so 
that  I  had  like  to  have  gotten  one  or  two 
broken  heads  for  my  impertinence. 

When  I  came  to  my  own  house,  for  which 
I  was  forced  to  inquire,  one  of  my  servants 
opening  the  door,  I  bent  down  to  go  in  (like 
a  goose  under  a  gateX  for  fear  of  striking  my 
head.  My  wife  ran  out  to  embrace  me,  but 
I  stooped  lower  than  her  knees,  thinking 
she  could  otherwise  never  be  able  to  reach 
my  mouth.  My  daughter  kneeled  to  ask  my 
blessing,  but  I  could  not  see  her  till  she 
arose,  having  been  so  long  used  to  stand  with 
my  head  and  eyes  erect  to  above  sixty  feet ; 
and  then  I  went  to  take  her  up  with  one 
hand  by  the  waist  I  looked  dcftni  upon  the 
servants  and  one  or  two  friends  who  were  in 
the  house  as  if  they  had  been  pygmies  and 
I  a  giant  I  told  my  wife  **  she  had  been 
too  thrifty,  for  I  found  she  had  starved 
herself  and  her  daughter  to  nothing."  In 
short,  I  behaved  myself  so  unaccountably 
that  they  were  all  of  the  captain's  opinion 
when  he  first  saw  me,  and  concluded  I  had 
lost  my  wits.  This  I  mention  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  great  power  of  habit  and  preju- 
dice. 

In  a  little  time  I  and  my  fsunily  and  frienda 
came  to  a  right  understanding ;  but  my  wife 
protested  I  diould  never  go  to  sea  any  more  ; 
although  my  evil  destiny  so  ordered  that  she 
had  not  power  to  hinder  me,  as  the  reader 
may  know  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time  I 
here  conclude  the  Second  Part  of  my  unfor- 
tunate Voyages. 

Know  not  a  trace  of  nature  bnt  the  form ; 
Tet  at  thy  call  the  hardy  tar  pnrsned, 
Pale,  but  intrepid,  sad,  bnt  nnsubdned. 
Pierced  the  deep  woods,  and  hailing  from  afw 
The  moon's  pale  planet  and  the  northern  star. 
Paused  at  each  dreary  cry  unheard  before, 
Hyenas  in  the  wild  and  mermaids  on  the  shore ; 
Till  led  by  Hope  o'er  many  a  cliff  snblime, 
He  found  a  warmer  world,  a  milder  clime, 
A  home  to  rest,  a  shelter  to  defend. 
Peace  and  repose,  a  Briton  and  a  friend." 
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Hekbi-Jaoqttes  Bernardik  de  St.  Pierre  was  bom  at  Havre  in  1737.  Many 
anecdotes  are  related  of  his  childhood,  indicative  of  the  youthful  author,  —  of  his 
strong  love  of  nature,  and  his  humanity  to  animals. 

That  **  the  child  is  father  of  the  man  "  has  been  seldom  more  strongly  illus- 
trated. At  eight  years  of  age  he  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  regular  culture 
of  his  garden,  and  possibly  then  stored  up  some  of  the  ideas  which  afterward 
appeared  in  the  "  Fraisier."  His  sympathy  with  all  living  things  was  extreme.  In 
"Paul  and  Virginia"  he  praises,  with  evident  satisfeustion,  their  meal  of  milk  and 
eggs,  which  had  not  cost  any  animal  its  life.  It  has  been  remarked,  and  possibly 
with  truth,  that  every  tenderly  disposed  heart,  deeply  imbued  with  a  love  of  nature, 
is  at  times  somewhat  Brahminical.     St.  Pierre's  certainly  was. 

When  quite  young  he  advanced  with  a  clenched  fist  toward  a  carter  who  was 
ill-treating  a  horse.  And  when  taken  for  the  first  time  by  his  &ther  to  Rouen, 
having  the  towers  of  the  cathedral  pointed  out  to  him,  he  exclaimed,  "  My  God ! 
how  high  they  fly  I "  Every  one  present  naturally  laughed.  Bemardin  had  only 
noticed  the  flight  of  some  swallows  who  had  built  their  nests  there.  He  thus  early 
revealed  those  instincts  which  afterward  became  the  guidance  of  his  life ;  the  strength 
of  which  possibly  occasioned  his  too  great  indiflerence  to  all  monuments  of  art.  The 
love  of  study  and  of  solitude  were  also  characteristics  of  his  childhood.  His  temper 
IS  said  to  have  been  moody,  impetuous,  and  intractable.  Whether  this  feiulty  temper 
may  not  have  been  produced  or  rendered  worse  by  mismanagement,  cannot  now  be 
ascertained.  It  undoubtedly  became  afterward  to  St  Pierre  a  fruitful  source  of  mis- 
fortune and  of  woe. 

The  reading  of  voyages  was  with  him,  even  in  childhood,  almost  a  passion.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  his  whole  soul  was  occupied  by  Eobinson  Crusoe  and  his  island. 
His  romantic  love  of  adventure  seeming  to  his  parents  to  announce  a  predilection  in 
favor  of  the  sea,  he  was  sent  by  them  with  one  of  his  uncles  to  Martinique.  But  St. 
Pierre  had  not  sufficiently  practised  the  virtue  of  obedience  to  submit,  as  was  neces- 
sary, to  the  discipline  of  a  ship.  He  was  afterward  placed  with  the  Jesuits  at  Caen, 
with  whom  he  made  immense  progress  in  his  studies.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  he  did 
not  conform  too  well  to  the  regulations  of  the  college,  for  he  conceived  from  that 
time  the  greatest  detestation  for  places  of  public  education.    And  this  aversion  he 
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has  frequently  testified  in  his  writings.  While  devoted  to  his  books  of  travels,  he 
in  turn  anticipated  being  a  Jesuit,  a  missionaxy,  or  a  martyr ;  but  his  &mily  at 
length  succeeded  in  establishing  him  at  Eouen,  where  he  completed  his  studies,  with 
brilliant  success,  in  1757.  He  soon  after  obtained  a  commission  as  an  engineer,  with 
a  salary  of  one  hundred  louis.  In  this  capacity  he  was  sent  (1760)  to  Dusseldoif, 
under  the  command  of  Ck)unt  St.  Grermain.  This  was  a  career  in  which  he  might 
have  acquired  both  honor  and  fortune;  but^  most  unhappily  for  St.  Piene,  he 
looked  upon  the  useful  and  necessary  etiquettes  of  life  as  so  many  unworthy  preju- 
dices. Instead  of  conforming  to  them,  he  sought  to  tvampie  on  them.  In  addition, 
he  evinced  some  disposition  to  rebel  against  his  commander,  and  was  unsocial  with 
his  equals.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  at  this  unfortunate  p&kA 
of  his  existence  he  made  himself  enemies ;  or  that,  notwithstanding  his  great  tal- 
ents, or  the  coolness  he  had  exhibited  in  moments  of  danger,  he  should  have  been 
sent  back  to  France.  Unwelcome,  under  these  ciicumstancesy  to  his  family,  he  was 
ill  received  by  alL 

A  prize  in  the  lottery  luui  just  doubled  his  very  slender  means  of  existenoe, 
when  he  obtained  the  appoi&tment  of  geogmphical  engineer,  and  was  sent  to  Malta. 
The  Knights  of  the  Order  were  at  this  time  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  the  Turks. 
Having  already  been  in  the  service,  it  was  singular  that  St.  Pierre  should  have  had 
the  imprudence  to  sail  without  his  commission.  He  thus  sul^ected  himflRlf  to  a 
thousand  disagreeable  incidents,  for  the  officers  would  not  recognize  him  as  one  of 
themselves.  The  effects  of  their  neglect  on  his  mind  were  tremendous ;  Ids  reason 
for  a  time  seemed  almost  disturbed  by  the  mortifications  he  suffered.  After  receiv- 
ing an  insufilcient  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  his  voyage,  St.  Pierre  letunied  to 
France,  there  to  endure  fresh  misfortunes ;  and  the  pressure  of  poverty  drove  him  to 
Holland.  He  was  well  received  at  Amsterdam  by  a  French  refugee  named  Hostel^ 
who  edited  a  popular  journal  there,  and  who  procured  him  employment^  with  haadr 
some  remuneration.  St.  Pierre  did  not,  however,  remain  long  satisfied  with  this 
quiet  mode  of  existence.  Allured  by  the  encouraging  reception  given  by  Cathjerine 
II.  to  foreigners,  he  set  out  for  St.  Petersburg.  Here,  until  he  obtained  the  protoe? 
tion  of  the  Mar^chal  de  Munich  and  the  friendship  of  Duval,  he  had  again  to  eon. 
tend  with  poverty.  The  latter  generously  opened  to  him  his  purse,  and  by  the 
Marechal  he  was  introduced  to  Yillebois,  the  Grand  Master  of  Artillery,  and  by  him 
presented  to  the  empress.  The  empress,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  bestowed  osi  him 
a  grant  of  fifteen  hundred  francs ;  but  when  General  Dubosquet  proposed  to  taks 
him  with  him  to  examine  the  military  position  of  Finland,  his  only  anxiety  seemed 
to  be  to  return  to  France :  still  he  went  to  Finland  ;  and  his  own  notes  of  his  ocoa- 
pations  and  experiments  on  that  expedition  prove  that  he  gave  himself  up  in  all 
diligence  to  considerations  of  attack  and  defence.  He  who  loved  natmee  so  intrntly 
seems  only  to  have  seen  in  the  extensive  and  majestic  forests  of  the  North  a  theatoD 
of  war.  In  this  instance  he  appears  to  have  stifled  every  emotion  of  admiration,  and 
to  have  beheld  alike  cities  and  countries  in  his  character  of  militatrfr  sozveyor. 

On  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg  he  found  his  protector,  ViUebois,  disgiaeed.  St 
Pierre  then  resolved  on  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Poles.     He  went  into  Poland 
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a  high  lepatatioii,  —  that  of  having  leltised  the  &yor8  of  despotism  to  aid  the 
cause  of  liberty.  But  it  was  his  private  life,  rather  than  his  public  career,  that  was 
affected  by  his  residence  in  Poland,  and,  owing  to  a  sorrowful  love  afBEur  with  the 
Frinoess  Mary,  he  left  Poland  for  Germany. 

In  1766  he  returned  to  Havre ;  but  his  relations  wei^e  by  this  time  dead  or  dia- 
pened,  and  after  six  years  of  exile  he  found  himself  once  more  in  his  own  country, 
withoat  employment,  and  destitute  of  pecuniary  resources. 

The  Baton  de  Breteuil  at  length  obtained  for  him  a  commission  as  engineer  to 
the  Isle  of  Fiance,  whence  he  returned  in  1771.  In  this  interval  his  heart  and 
imagination  doubtless  received  the  germs  of  his  immortal  works.  Many  of  the 
events,  indeed,  of  the  **  Voyage  k  Tile  de  France  "  are  to  be  found,  modified  by  im- 
agined circumstances,  in  **  Paul  and  Virginia."  He  returned  to  Paris  poor  in  purse, 
but  rich  in  observations  and  mental  resources,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  lit- 
erature. By  the  Baron  de  Breteuil  he  was  recommended  to  D'Alembert,  who  pro- 
cured a  publisher  for  his  '^  Voyage,"  and  also  introduced  him  to  Mile,  de  TEspi- 
naase.  But  no  one,  in  spite  of  his  great  beauty,  was  so  ill  calculated  to  shine  or 
please  in  society  as  8t.  Pierre.  His  manners  were  timid  and  embarrassed,  and,  un- 
less to  those  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate,  he  scarcely  appeared  intelligent. 

8t  Pierre,  in  his  ^'Pr^ambule  de  TArcadie,"  has  pathetically  and  eloquently 
described  the  deplorable  state  of  his  health  and  feelings,  after  frequent  humiliating 
disputes  and  disappointments  had  driven  him  from  society;  or  rather  when,  like 
Rousseau,  he  was  **  self-banished  "  from  it. 

** I  was  struck,"  he  says,  ''with  an  extraordinary  malady.  *  Streams  of  fire,  like 
lightning,  flashed  bef(»e  my  eyes ;  every  object  appeared  to  me  double,  or  in  motion ; 
like  CEdipus,  I  saw  two  suna  ....  In  the  finest  day  of  summer  I  could  not  cross 
the  Seine  in  a  boat  without  experiencing  intolerable  anxiety.  If^  in  a  public  gai^ 
den,  I  merely  passed  by  a  piece  of  water,  I  suffered  from  spasms  and  a  feeling  of 
hoxTox.  I  could  not  cross  a  garden  in  which  many  people  were  collected ;  if  they 
looked  at  me,  I  immediately  imagined  they  were  speaking  ill  of  me."  It  was  during 
this  state  of  suffering  that  he  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  collecting  and  rmtlrmg 
use  of  materials  for  that  work  which  was  to  give  glory  to  his  name. 

St.  Pierre  asked  Rousseau,  in  one  of  their  frequent  rambles,  if^  in  delineating  St. 
Pieux,  he  had  not  intended  to  represent  himsftlf.  "  No,"  replied  Rousseau ;  ''  St. 
Pieux  is  not  what  I  have  been,  but  what  I  wished  to  be."  St.  Pierre  would  most 
likely  have  given  the  same  answer,  had  a  similar  question  been  put  to  him  with  re- 
gaxd  to  the  Colonel  in  "  Paul  and  Virginia."  This,  at  least,  appears  the  sort  of  old 
age  he  loved  to  contemplate  and  wished  to  realize. 

Far  six  years  he  worked  at  his  **  ]^des,"  and  with  some  difficulty  found  a  pub- 
lisliar  for  them.  M.  Didot,  a  celebmted  typographer,  whose  daughter  St.  Pierre 
aftervRBid  mamed,  consented  to  print  a  manuscript  which  had  been  declined  by  many 
others.  He  was  well  rewarded  for  the  undertaking.  The  success  of  the  "  Etudes 
de  la  Nature "  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectation,  even  of  the  author.  Four 
years  after  its  publication  St  Pierre  gave  to  the  world  "  Paul  and  Virginia,"  which 
had  for  some  time  been  lying  in  his  portiblia    He  had  tried  its  effect^  in  manuscript, 
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on  persons  of  different  cbaiacteis  and  pursuits.  They  had  given  it  no  applause,  hxA 
all  had  shed  teais  at  its  perusal ;  and  perhaps  few  work^  of  a  decidedly  romantic 
character  have  ever  been  so  generally  read  or  so  much  approved.  Among  the  great 
names  whose  admiration  of  it  is  on  record,  may  be  mentioned  Napoleon  and  Hum- 
boldt. 

He  continued  writing  and  publishing  successfully,  and  in  1792,  about  thirteen 
days  before  the  celebrated  10th  of  August,  Louis  XVI.  appointed  St.  Pierre  supeiin- 
tendent  of  the  "Jardin  des  Plantes."  Soon  afterward  the  king,  on  seeing  him, 
complimented  him  on  his  writings,  and  told  him  he  was  happy  to  have  found  a 
worthy  successor  to  Buffon. 

Although  deficient  in  exact  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  and  knowing  little  of  (he 
world,  St.  Pierre  was,  by  his  simplicity  and  the  retirement  in  which  he  lived,  well 
suited  at  that  epoch  to  the  situation.  About  this  time,  and  when  in  his  fifty- 
seventh  year,  he  married  MUe.  Didot. 

In  1795  he  became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  On  the  suppression  of 
his  place,  he  retired  to  Essonne.  It  is  delightful  to  follow  him  there,  and  to  con- 
template his  quiet  existence.  His  days  flowed  on  peaceably,  occupied  in  the  publi- 
cation of  "  Les  Harmonies  de  la  Nature,"  the  republication  of  his  earlier  works,  and 
the  composition  of  some  lesser  pieces.  He  enjoyed  in  his  old  age  a  degree  of 
opulence  which,  as  much  as  glory,  had  perhaps  been  the  object  of  his  anibition.  In 
any  case,  it  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that,  after  a  life  so  fuU  of  chance  and  change,  he 
was,  in  his  latter  years,  surrounded  by  much  that  should  accompany  old  age.  His 
day  of  storms  and  tempests  was  closed  by  an  evening  of  repose  and  beauty. 

Amid  many  other  blessings,  the  elasticity  of  his  mind  was  preserved  to  the  last 
He  died  at  Eragny  sur  TOise,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1814. 

St.  Pierre's  merit  as  an  author  has  been  too  long  and  too  universally  admowt 
edged  to  make  it  needful  that  it  should  be  dwelt  on  here.  A  careful  review  of  tiie 
circumstances  of  his  career  induces  the  belief  that  his  writings  grew  (so  to  speak)  out 
of  his  life.  In  his  most  imaginative  passages,  to  whatever  height  his  &ncy  soared, 
the  starting-point  seems  ever  from  a  fajct.  The  past  appears  to  have  been  alwap 
spread  out  before  him  when  he  wrote,  like  a  beautiful  landscape,  on  which  his  eye 
rested  with  complacency,  and  from  which  Ms  mind  transferred  and  idealized  some 
objects  without  a  servile  imitation  of  any.  When  at  Berlin  he  had  had  it  in  his 
power  to  marry  Virginia  Tanbenheim ;  and  in  Russia  Mile,  de  la  Tour,  the  niece 
of  General  Dubosquet,  would  have  accepted  his  hand.  He  was  too  poor  to  many 
either.  A  grateful  recollection  caused  him  to  bestow  the  names  of  the  two  on  his 
most  beloved  creation.  Paul  was  the  name  of  a  finar  with  whom  he  had  associated 
in  his  childhood,  and  whose  life  he  wished  to  imitate.  -  How  little  had  the  owners  of 
these  names  anticipated  that  they  were  to  become  the  baptismal  appellations  of  half 
a  generation  in  France,  and  to  be  re-echoed  through  the  world  to  the  end  of  time! 
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I  HATE  attempted  a  great  object  in  this  little  work  I  haye  undertaken  to  de- 
scribe a  soil  and  vegetation  differing  from  those  of  Europe.  Long  enough  have  our 
poets  placed  their  lovers  on  the  banks  of  streams,  in  meadows,  and  under  the  foliage 
of  the  beecL  I  have  desired  to  locate  mine  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of 
clifOs,  in  the  shade  of  cocoanut  trees,  bananas,  and  citrons  in  bloom.  Nothing  is 
needed  in  the  other  quarter  of  the  globe  but  a  Theocritus  or  a  Virgil,  that  we  may 
have  scenes  at  least  as  interesting  as  those  of  our  own  land.  I  know  that  travellers 
of  taste  have  given  us  enchanting  descriptions  of  many  isles  of  the  South  Sea ;  but 
the  customs  of  their  inhabitants,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Europeans  who  settle 
there,  often  mar  the  landscape.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  unite  the  beauty  of  nature 
in  the  tropics  with  the  moral  beauty  of  a  small  domestic  circle.  I  have  also  de- 
signed to  bear  testimony  to  a  number  of  great  truths,  among  others  the  following : 
that  our  happiness  consists  in  living  according  to  nature  and  virtue.  Nevertheless, 
it  has  not  been  necessary  for  me  to  compose  a  romance  in  order  to  describe  happy 
familifta  I  can  state  with  truth  that  those  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak  had  an 
actual  existence,  and  that  this  narrative  is  in  most  respects  true.  It  was  related  to 
me  as  such  by  many  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  France.  I  have  added  nothing  to  it 
except  certain  unimportant  circumstances,  which,  however,  being  within  my  own 
experience,  are  in  this  respect  also  real  When,  some  years  since,  I  drew  up  a  very 
imperfect  sketch  of  this  pastoral,  I  requested  a  fair  dame,  who  moved  in  high  life, 
and  grave  men  who  were  far  removed  from  it,  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  this  tale, 
that  I  might  gain  some  previous  idea  of  the  way  in  which  it  might  affect  readers  of 
such  different  character.  I  had  the  satis&ction  of  beholding  them  all  shed  tears. 
Thifi  was  the  only  criticism  I  could  draw  from,  them,  and,  indeed,  it  was  all  I  desired. 
But  as  great  imperfection  accompanies  small  talents,  this  success  inspired  me  with 
the  vanity  of  giving  to  my  work  the  title  of  "A  Picture  of  Nature."  Happily,  I  recol- 
lected how  little  known  to  me  was  nature  in  the  clime  even  where  I  was  bom ;  how, 
in  the  countries  whose  productions  I  had  seen  only  as  a  traveller,  nature  is  rich, 
varied,  lovely,  magnificent,  and  mysterious ;  and  how  much  I  was  lacking  in  the  per- 
ception, taste,  and  expression  needful  in  understanding  and  describing  her.  Thus  I 
returned  to  my  senseis.  I  have  consequently  included  this  feeble  essay  under  the  title 
and  in  the  sequel  of  my  *'  Studies  of  Nature  ** ;  in  order  that  this  title,  recalling  my 
incapacity,  should  be  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  weakness  to  which  I  had  yielded. 
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This  little  work  is  only  an  epiaode  of  my  "  Stadies  of  Katuie,"  and  is  the  appli- 
cation of  her  laws  to  the  happiness  of  two  unfortunate  fEonilies.  It  was  published 
in  1786,  and  its  reception  at  its  birth  surpassed  my  expectatioiis :  it  gave  rise  to 
romances,  idyls,  and  numerous  dramatic  pieces.  Many  mothers  gaye  to  their  chil- 
dren the  names  of  Paul  and  Virginia ;  finaUy,  the  reputation  of  this  pastoral  spread 
throughout  Europe,  and  it  was  successively  translated  into  English,  Italian,  German, 
Dutch,  Polish,  Bussian,  and  SpanisL  Doubtless  for  this  unanimous  success  among 
nations  so  differing  in  opinion,  I  am  indebted  to  the  women,  who,  in  every  land,  re- 
call men  by  all  means  in  their  power  to  the  laws  of  nature.  They  gave  me  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  this  from  the  circumstance  that  the  greater  part  of  these  translations 
were  made  by  ladies,  both  married  and  single.  I  have  been  delighted,  I  confess,  at 
seeing  my  adopted  children  rehabited  in  foreign  garb  by  virgin  or  maternal  hands, 
to  which  they  are  unquestionably  beholden  for  a  &me  that  seems  destined  to  be 
transmitted  to  posterity. 

Many  individuals  have  questioned  me  regarding  the  subject  of  this  work.  They 
say  to  me,  "  Did  the  old  man  really  relate  this  narrative  to  you  1  Have  you  seen 
the  places  which  you  describe)  Did  Virginia  perish  in  such  a  melancholy  manner) 
How  can  a  maiden  resolve  to  give  up  her  life  rather  than  disrobe  herself) " 

I  have  answered :  **  Man  resembles  a  child.  Give  a  rose  to  a  child ;  at  first  he 
enjoys  it,  but  soon  he  desires  to  analyze  it  He  examines  the  leaves,  then  he  pulls 
them  one  from  another ;  and  when  he  at  last  comprehends  the  whole,  he  no  longer 
has  a  rose.  Telemachus,  Clarissa,  and  so  many  other  characters  who  lead  us  to  vir- 
tue or  cause  us  to  weep, — are  they  real)" 

At  heart,  I  am  convinced  that  these  persons  made  the  inquiries  rather  from  sym- 
pathy than  from  curiosity.  They  were  sorry  that  two  such  tender  and  happy  lovers 
should  meet  with  such  a  terrible  end 

Would  to  God  that  I  could  have  been  at  liberty  to  mark  out  for  virtue  an  uniu- 
terrupted  career  of  happiness  on  earth !  But,  I  repeat  it,  I  have  described  real 
places,  customs  (examples  of  which  may,  perhaps,  still  be  found  in  some  retired 
spots  of  the  Isle  of  France  or  of  the  neighboring  Isle  of  Bourbon),  and  an  actual 
catastrophe  for  which  I  can  produce  unimpeachable  witnesses,  even  in  Paris. 

One  day,  being  at  the  Jardin  du  Boi,  a  lady  of  very  prepossessing  figure,  accom- 
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panied  by  her  husband,  hayijog  learned  from  "ML  Jean  Thonin,  keeper  of  the  gBideo, 
that  I  was  the  author  of  ''  Paul  and  Yiiginia/'  accosted  me,  in  order  to  say  to  me : 
'*  Ah,  sir,  what  a  terrible  night  you  have  caused  me  to  pass !  I  ceased  not  si^iiog 
and  shedding  tears.  The  person  whose  mournful  f&te  you  have  described  with  so 
much  truth,  in  the  wreck  of  the  Saint  Giran,  was  a  relation  of  mine.  I  am  a  Creole 
of  Bourbon."  Afterwards  I  learned  from  M.  Jean  Thonin  that  this  lady  was  the 
wife  of  M.  de  Bonneud,  first  valet-de-i^hambre  to  Monsieur.  Since  then  this  lady  has 
been  perfectly  willing  that  I  should  here  publish  her  testimony  to  the  troth  of  this 
catastrophe,  concerning  which  she  has  related  to  me  circumstances  adapted  to  add 
much  to  the  interest  inspired  by  the  death  of  this  sublime  victim  to  modesty,  as  w^ 
as  by  that  of  her  unfortunate  lover. 

Other  persons  having  intimated  to  me  a  desire  that  I  should  give  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  the  life  of  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais,  my  relations  with  his  fiunily 
have  placed  me  in  a  position  to  gratify  them. 

His  chief  virtue  was  humanity.  The  institutions  which  he  founded  at  the  Isle 
of  France  are  proo&  of  this.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  at  that  island,  where  I  served  as 
royal  engineer,  not  only  the  batteries  and  redoubts  which  he  placed  in  suitable  loca- 
tions, but  storehouses  and  hospitals  very  well  organised.  To  him  especially  is  ow- 
ing an  aqueduct  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  league  in  length,  by  which  he  eon- 
ducted  the  water  of  a  small  stream  to  Port  Louis,  where,  before  his  day,  there  was 
no  drinkable  water.  Whatever  I  saw  in  that  island  that  was  most  usefiil  and  was 
best  executed  was  done  by  him. 

His  military  talents  were  not  inferior  to  his  virtues  and  his  administrative  abil- 
ity. Appointed  governor  of  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  with  nine  vessels  he 
beat  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Peyton,  who  was  cruising  on  the  Coromandel  coast 
with  a  far  superior  force.  After  this  victory  he  immediately  laid  siege  to  Madras^ 
being  able  to  land  a  total  force  of  only  eighteen  hundred  men,  whites  as  well  as 
blacks.  After  capturing  this  emporium  of  English  commerce  in  India,  he  returned 
to  France.  A  division  had  arisen  between  him  and  M.  Dupleix,  governor  of  Poo- 
dicherry.  Directly  after  arriving  in  his  native  land,  he  was  accused  of  employing 
the  spoils  of  his  conquest  for  his  own  profit,  and  was,  in  consequence,  thrown  into 
the  Bastile,  without  further  investigation.  The  chief  witness  to  this  offence  was  a 
mere  soldier.  This  man  testified,  under  oath,  that  after  the  capture  of  Madras,  being 
on  guard  on  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  place,  he  saw  some  boats,  at  night,  transport- 
ing some  boxes  and  bales  to  the  ship  of  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais.  This  calumny  was 
maintained  at  Paris  by  the  support  of  a  multitude  of  envious  men  who  had  never 
been  to  the  Indies,  but  who  were  such  as,  in  any  country,  are  ever  ready  to  ruin  the 
glory  of  others.  The  unfortunate  captor  of  Madras  maintained  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  see  the  alleged  transportation  from  the  bastion  mentioned  by  the  soldier,  even 
if  it  had  occurred.  But  it  was  necessary  to  prove  this ;  and,  according  to  the  tyranny 
then  exercised  towards  prisonera  of  state,  he  had  been  deprived  of  every  means  of 
defence.  But  he  obtained  these  by  very  simple  methods,  which  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  resources  of  his  genius.  He  quickly  made  a  knifo-blade  with  »  sou-piece,  sharp- 
ened on  the  pavement,  and  cut  with  it  boxwood  twigs,  which  probably  had  been 
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distiibttted  to  the  priaoneis  at  Easter.  With  these  he  made  a  compass  and  a  pen. 
White  handkerchiafsy  dipped  in  rice  water  and  dried  in  the  sun^  served  him  for 
paper.  He  made  ink  out  of  water  and  burnt  straw.  He  needed^  above  all,  colors  to 
tiace  the  plan  and  the  map  of  the  environs  of  Madras ;  yellow  he  procured  from 
coS^  and  green  from  coppers  covered  with  verdigris,  and  boiled.  I  obtained  all 
these  details  from  his  affectionate  daughter,  who  still  preserves  with  reverence  these 
memorials  of  the  genius  which  restored  her  Mher  to  liberty.  Thus,  furnished  with 
knife,  compass,  rule,  pen,  paper,  ink,  and  colors  of  his  own  invention,  he  drew,  frx>m 
memory,  the  plan  of  the  place  he  had  captured,  wrote  his  defence,  and  demonstrated 
that  his  aecoser  was  a  perjured  witness,  who,  frx>m  the  bastion  where  he  was  sta- 
tioned, could  not  have  seen  either  the  flag-ship  or  even  the  fleet.  M.  de  la  Bour- 
dcmnaiB  secretly  conveyed  these  means  for  his  defence  to  the  lawyer  who  served  ad 
his  counsel ;  who,  in  turn,  carried  them  to  the  judges.  It  was  like  a  ray  of  light  to 
them.  In  consequence,  they  bade  him  emerge  from  the  Bastile,  after  three  years  of 
imf^riscMunent.  He  languished  three  years  longer  after  his  liberation,  overwhelmed 
with  sonow  at  seeing  all  hia  fortune  dissipated,  and  at  having  reaped  nothing  from 
such  important  services,  except  calumny  and  persecution.  He  was,  without  doubt, 
moEB  affected  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  government  than  by  the  triumphant  jeal- 
onsies  of  his  enemies.  They  could  never  crush  his  open-heartedness  and  courage,  even 
I  in  pdaon.  Amid  the  large  number  of  accusers  who  came  thither  to  depose  against 
him,  a  director  of  the  India  Company  thought  to  put  an  unanswerable  question,  by 
asking  him  how  he  could  have  conducted  his  own  afi&drs  so  well,  and  the  afOsdrs  of 
the  company  so  badly.  "It  is,"  replied  La  Bourdonnais  to  him,  "because  I  have 
mani^ed  my  own  affiurs  according  to  my  own  judgment^  and  those  of  the  company 
aeooffding  to  their  instructions." 

Semard-Fran^is  Mah^  de  la  Bourdonnais  was  bom  at  St.  Malo  in  1699,  and 
died  in  1754,  at  about  iifty-flve  years  of  age.  O  you  who  are  occupied  with  bene- 
fiting mankind,  look  not  for  your  recompense  during  lifetime !  Posterity  alone  can 
render  you  justice. 

This  is  what  finally  happened  to  the  conqueror  of  Madras,  and  the  founder  of 
the  colony  of  l^e  Isle  of  France.  Joseph  Dupleiz,  the  rival  of  his  glory  and  fortune 
in  India,  and  the  most  cruel  of  his  persecutors,  died  a  short  time  after  him,  having, 
by  a  just  reaction  of  Providence,  experienced  a  similar  fsite  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life.  The  government  awarded  the  widow  of  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais  a  pension  of 
twenty-four  hundred  livres,  and  honored  the  memory  of  this  illustrious  man  with 
its  regrets ;  and  at  length,  his  worthy  daughter  now  informs  me,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Isle  of  Fmnce,  of  their  own  accord,  have  granted  her  a  pension,  in  memory  of 
the  benefits  which  they  received  from  her  father. 

I  trust  that  none  of  my  readers  will  think  it  ill  that  I  have  permitted  this  slight 
digreasion  from  my  subject,  in  order  to  render  my  homage  to  the  virtues  of  a  great 
and  unfortunate  man,  as  well  as  to  those  of  his  worthy  daughter  and  of  a  grateful 
colony. 

I  am  old ;  my  voyage  is  abeady  far  advanced.  But  if  Providence,  which  has 
godded  my  feeble  bcurk  in  the  midst  of  so  many  storms,  delays  my  arrival  at  port  for 
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forth  thick  whirlwinds  of  sulphurous,  hituminous  flames,  and  appear  to  bare  thdr 
foundations  on  a  level  with  the  seas  which  feed  them.  The  peaks  of  Teneiiffe  and 
Etna  blend  this  double  empire,  and  from  the  wombs  of  frost  and  fire  scatter  aiai 
abundance  and  fertility.  All  these  aerial  pyramids,  the  greater  part  of  which  tower 
above  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  have  for  their  bases  the  marine  bodies  which  en- 
circled their  first  cradle.  All,  at  the  present  day,  attract  the  vapois  and  stonns  (tf 
the  atmosphere.  Sometimes  they  are  concealed  as  with  a  veil  and  disappear  from 
view,  or  they  uncover  their  brows  or  the  blanks  of  their  obelisks.  If  at  that  time 
the  sun  smites  them  with  his  rays,  he  colors  them  with  gold  and  puiple,  and  scatters 
over  their  floating  robes  the  hues  of  the  lainbow.  They  seem,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
thunde^gu8t,  like  beneficent  deities.  The  ridges  which  support  them  likewise  he- 
come  breasts  which  diQiise  fertilizLug  rains  in  every  direction ;  the  profound  caverns 
of  their  sides  are  the  urns  whence  rivers  are  poured  to  enrich  the  country  down  to 
the  shores  of  old  ocean,  their  sire,  and  invite  navigators  to  land  on  the  shores  of 
which  they  were  a  terror  in  their  aboriginal  days. 

Every  century  decreases  the  empire  of  the  boisterous  ocean  and  increases  that  of 
the  peaceful  land  Look  at  our  hills  alone  which  surround  our  valleys ;  they  hear 
on  their  salient  outlines  the  prints  of  the  alluvions  made  by  the  rivers  which  ere- 
while  filled  all  the  interval  between  them.  Even  the  soil  of  the  valleys  with  its 
horizontal  strata,  as  also  the  fluvial  fossil  shells  everywhere  scattered  throng  it,  bear 
testimony  that  it  was  deposited  by  water.  But  cast  your  eyes  over  the  most  elevated 
regions  of  our  hemisphere ;  ancient  Scandinavia,  once  divided  from  Norway  and  the 
Continent  by  roaring  straits  which  connected  the  Arctic  Ocean  with  the  Baltic,  has 
ceased  to  be  an  island ;  I  have  myself  trod  the  bed  of  their  granite  basins.  The 
Baltic  Sea,  which  I  have  sailed,  falls  an  inch  every  forty  years ;  similar  sinkings 
may  be  observed  in  the  waters  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  New  Holland,  whose 
sloping  mountains  rise  above  the  clouds,  extends  its  sandy  shores  above  the  waves  in 
our  day ;  already  in  the  bosom  of  her  briny  marshes  she  shows  us  flourishing  colo- 
nies of  Europeans,  once  the  scourge  of  their  country ;  in  every  sea,  multitudes  of 
growing  islands  and  haKnsubmerged  rocks  are  elevating  their  black  browa^  crowned 
with  sea-weed,  kelp,  and  varec,  above  the  weltering  waves.  By  their  brown  and 
purple  tints,  their  confused  and  hoarse  murmurs,  and  the  sheets  of  foam  boiling 
aroimd  them,  one  might  say  that  old  Tritons  were  having  a  furious  contest  with 
young  Nereids.  The  day  will  come  when  these  rocks,  the  dread  of  mariners,  will 
furnish  shelter  to  shepherds ;  after  many  storms,  the  strait  which  separates  England 
and  France  will  be  changed  into  fields.  After  interminable  wars,  the  English  and 
the  French  will  see  their  interests  united  in  like  manner  with  their  territory. 

So  will  it  be  with  the  human  race.  God  has  destined  it  to  eiyoy  his  bounties 
the  world  over.  He  has  made  of  it  a  small  creation  wherein  are  included  all  the 
desires  and  necessities  of  sensible  beings.  He  has  formed  it  like  the  individual  man, 
whom  he  causes  to  pass  through  in&ncy  surrounded  by  the  night  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  but  attracts  his  head  with  the  light  of  reason,  and  his  heart  with  the  in- 
stincts of  virtue,  whereby  he  may  govern  his  passions  and  be  guided  towards  the 
divine  fisumlties,  even  as  the  globe  which  he  inhabits  is  conducted  around  the  son. 
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He  ordained  that  as  in  the  indiridaal,  so  in  nations,  these  celestial  gifts  should  not  be 
developed  except  by  experience,  either  personal  or  derived  from  that  of  those  similarly 
ooostituted.  He  even  willed  that  the  interests  of  the  human  race  should  be  com- 
posed only  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  each  individual  Thus,  every  people 
has  had  its  imbecile  infancy,  its  credulous  childhood,  and  its  uncurbed  youtL  Only 
read  the  histories  of  Europe ;  you  will  see  it  inhabited  in  turn  by  Grauls,  Greeks, 
Eomans,  Cimbii,  Goths,  Visigoths,  Vandals,  Alans,  Franks,  Normans,  &c.,  who  one 
affcer  the  other  exterminated  each  other  and  ravaged  the  land  like  waves  of  an  invad- 
ing sea.  The  history  of  every  one  of  these  people  presents  naught  but  an  uninter- 
rapted  succession  of  wars,  as  if  man  only  came  into  the  world  to  destroy  hia  fellow- 
creatures.  These  olden  times,  so  vaunted  on  account  of  their  innocence  and  heroic 
virtues,  were  nothing  but  periods  of  errors  and  crimes,  of  which,  happily  for  us, 
the  greater  part  no  longer  ^dst.  Bidiculous  idolatry,  magic,  lots,  oracles,  the  wor- 
ship of  demons,  human  sacrifices,  cannibalism,  chronic  war&re,  conflagrations,  fam- 
ines, slavery,  polygamy,  iifcest,  mutilation,  the  rights  of  robbing  the  shipwrecked, 
the  rights  of  aub^e,  &c.,  at  that  time  desolated  our  unhappy  lands,  although  in  our 
day  consigned  to  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Africa  or  the  gloomy  forests  of  America. 
Bo  has  it  been  also  with  many  bodily  diseases  as  common  as  those  of  the  soul,  such 
as  innumerable  pestilences,  leprosy,  witchcraft,  or  convulsions,  &c.  What  shall  be 
said  of  the  religious  fsibles  which  made  crime  illustrious,  and  hallowed  absurd  and 
oiminal  origins  still  revered  in  our  day !  What  shall  be  said  of  heroes  whom  we  are 
taught  to  admire  at  school,  who  were  at  heart  nothing  but  rogues;  the  ferocious 
Achilles,  l^e  perfidious  Ulysses,  Agamemnon  the  parricide,  the  entire  family  of 
Atreus,  and  so  many  other  violators  of  law,  who  claimed  a  pretended  descent  from 
gods  and  goddesses  that  were  certainly  transformed  into  brutes !  It  seems  as  if  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  physical  world  moved  on  other  poles  in  former  times.  Never- 
theless, benefactors  of  the  human  race  itrose  during  the  lapse  of  ages.  Hercules, 
.^Esculapius,  Orpheus,  Linus,  Confucius,  Lockman,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Pythagoras, 
Socrates,  Plato,  &c.,  civilized  the  barbarian  hordes  by  slow  degrees.  They  commit- 
ted to  them  the  elements  of  concord,  law,  industry,  and  a  more  humane  worship. 
They  loom  up  in  the  past  ages  above  their  native  races  like  inexhaustible  sources  of 
wisdom,  light,  and  virtue,  which  from  generation  to  generation  have  flowed  even  to 
our  time,  like  streams  descended  from  the  aerial  summits  of  distant  mountains, 
which,  during  the  centuries,  have  traversed  rocks,  marshes,  and  sands,  to  reach  and 
fertilize  our  valleys  and  plains.  . 

Already  in  the  same  lands  where  men  were  burned  by  the  Druids  they  are  now 
summoned  by  philosophers  to  be  enlightened  by  the  torch  of  reason.  The  muses  of 
the  North  and  the  West,  and  especially  the  French  muses,  hover  over  Europe  and 
harmonize  their  lyres,  and  blending  with  these  their  mellow  voices  enchain  the  souls 
of  the  inhabitants  by  their  concert.  It  is  they  who  in  America  have  shattered  the 
bonds  of  the  dark  children  of  Africa  and  cleared  her  forests  by  the  hands  of  the  free. 
From  thence  have  been  exported  a  multitude  of  luxuries,  while  cultivation  and  use- 
ful flocks,  new  plants,  more  humane  inhabitants,  and  evangelical  legislation  have 
been  imported  from  Europe.     O  virtuous  Penn,  divine  F^nelon,  eloquent  Jean 
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Jacques,  your  names,  one  day,  shall  be  more  revered  than  those  of  Lycoigus  and 
Plato !  Superstition  no  longer  raises,  with  us,  as  in  former  time,  temples  to  God  on 
account  of  the  dread  of  demons ;  philosophy  has  dispersed  them.  It  displays  the 
earth  clothed  with  the  bounties  of  the  Deity,  and  the  heavens  clusteied  with  his 
suns.  What  useful  discoveries,  what  daring  inventions,  what  humane  institutions, 
unknown  to  antiquity,  do  we  now  possess !  It  is  the  virtues  of  great  men  which 
have  caused  the  torch  of  truth  to  come  down  from  heaven  to  earth ;  alas !  often  per- 
secuted and  fugitive,  these  virtues  have  not  illuminated  the  earth  until  after  loDg 
<x)nvulBions  and  numerous  revolutions. 
f  But  the  women  have  contributed  more  than  the  philosophers  towards  forming 

^  and  reforming  the  nations.  They  have  not  grown  pale,  by  night,  composing  long 
moral  treatises,  nor  have  they  ascended  the  tribunes  to  thunder  forth  the  lawa  It 
was  in  their  arms  that  they  have  taught  men  to  relish  the  bliss  of  being,  by  turn  in 
the  round  of  life,  happy  irfants,  fedthfiil  lovers,  constant  husbands,  and  virtuons 
fethers.  They  laid  the  foundations  of  the  first  natural  laws.  The  first  founder  of  a 
human  society  was  the  mother  of  a  family.  In  vain  did  a  lawgiver,  book  in  hand, 
declare,  as  from  heaven,  that  nature  is  hateful  even  to  her  Author ;  they  appealed 
with  their  charms,  and  the  fanatic  fell  at  their  feet. 

It  was  originally  around  them  that  roving  man  collected  and  settled.  The  geog- 
raphers and  historians  have  not  divided  them  into  castes  and  tribes.  They  have  not 
made  of  them  monarchical  or  democratic  sections.  Men  are  bom  Asiatics,  Europeans, 
Frenchmen,  Englishmen ;  they  are  agriculturists,  traders,  soldiers,  but  in  eveiy  land 
women  are  bom  and  live  and  die  as  women  alone.  They  have  duties,  occupations, 
destinies,  apart  from  the  men,  among  whom  they  are  distributed  in  order  to  remind 
them,  above  all,  of  their  manhood,  and  to  maintain,  notwithstanding  political  laws^ 
the  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  like  those  winds  that  are  adapted  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun  and  to'  its  absence,  and  vary  the  temperature  of  the  countries  which  they  enrich 
by  heating  or  cooling  it  with  their  breath.  They  cannot  be  circumscribed  within 
any  chart,  nor  do  they  render  allegiance  to  any  sovereign.  These  winds  belong  only 
to  the  atmosphere.  Thus  woman  belongs  only  to  the  himian  race.  They  constantly 
recall  it  to  humanity  by  their  natural  feelings  and  even  by  their  passions. 

It  is  by  this  influence  that  they  often  preserve  a  people  from  its  origin  to  its  ul- 
timate remnants.  Behold  those  races  which  no  longer  maintain  either  altar,  throne, 
or  capital,  such  as  the  Guebres,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Moors  of  Africa ;  they  are 
iossed  by  ages  and  events  from  country  to  country ;  but  their  women  still  unite  their 
individual  members  one  to  another  by  the  manifold  attractions  of  daughter,  sister, 
spouse,  and  mother.  They  preserve  their  imity  then  by  the  same  institutions  which 
collected  them.  These  wandering  hordes  resemble  the  ancient  monuments  of  their 
empires,  which  lie  overthrown,  notwithstanding  the  iron  clamps  which  bound  them 
to  their  base.  In  vain  do  the  waves  of  ocean  beat  the  granite  blocks ;  not  a  stone 
comes  apart,  so  firm  is  the  natural  cement  which  caused  its  various  atoms  to  cohere 
in  the  quarry. 

But  women  not  only  imite  men  to  each  other  by  the  ties  of  nature,  but  still  more 
by  social  bonds.     Filled  with  the  most  tender  affections  for  them,  they,  by  these. 
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bring  them  into  union  with  the  Divinity,  which  is  the  souice  of  these  feelings.  They 
are  the  first  and  the  last  apostles  of  every  religious  worship,  with  which  tbey  inspire 
men  from  earliest  infancy.  They  adorn  their  whole  career.  Men  are  indebted  to 
them  for  the  invention  of  the  first  necessary  arts,  and  for  all  that  are 'aesthetic.  Wo- 
men invented  bread,  the  pleasing  drinks,  clothing  fieibrics,  spinning,  cloths,  &c. 
They  first  led  to  their  feet  the  domestic  animals,  already  timid  because  afirighted  by 
masculine  weapons,  and  tamed  them  by  kindness.  For  the  delight  of  man  they  com- 
posed blithesome  songs  and  innocent  dances ;  and  by  turn  suggested  poetry,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  to  those  who  desired  to  perpetuate  woman  by  precious 
memorials.  Then  men  learned  to  blend  with  their  passions  heroism  and  compassion. 
Thus  far,  in  the  nudst  of  their  cruel  and  endless  war&re,  men  had  only  imagined 
dread-inspiring  gods ;  a  Jove  hurling  thunderbolts,  a  scowling  Pluto,  an  ever^raging 
Neptune,  a  sanguinary  Mars,  a  thieving  Mercury,  a  Bacchus  never  sober ;  but  at  the 
sight  of  their  women,  chaste,  mild,  affectionate,  and  industrious,  they  conceived  the 
idea  of  benevolent  deities  in  heaven.  Filled  with  gratitude  towards  the  partners  of 
their  lives,  men  reared  to  them  monuments  more  numerous  and  lasting  than  temples. 
Then,  in  aU  languages,  they  gave  feminine  names  to  whatever  was  most  cherished 
and  delightful  on  earth ;  to  their  respective  countries,  to  the  greater  part  of  the  rivers 
which  irrigated  them,  to  the  most  fragrant  fiowers,  the  most  delicious  fruits,  and  the 
most  melodious  birds. 

But  whatever  in  nature  seemed  to  men  to  merit  the  most  universal  homage  on 
account  of  superior  beauty  or  utility  received  from  them  £he  appellations  of  god- 
desses ;  that  is  to  say,  of  immortal  women  whose  abode  was  in  heaven,  while  their 
sway  was  on  earth.  Thus  men  represented  the  moon  and  stars,  the  night  and  morn- 
ing, as  female  deities.  The  springs  were  thus  awarded  to  Naiads,  the  azure  waves  of 
the  sea  to  Nereids,  the  pastures  to  Pales,  the  forests  to  Dryads.  Still  larger  provinces 
were  given  to  goddesses  of  a  higher  rank  :  the  atmosphere,  with  its  majestic  clouds, 
was  presided  over  by  Juno ;  the  placid  sea  by  Tethys ;  the  earth  and  its  mineral 
wealth,  by  Cybele ;  the  deer  by  Diana;  and  the  harvests  by  Ceres.  The  powers  of 
the  soul,  the  source  of  all  pleasures,  were  personified  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  nature.  Men  made  of  the  virtues  goddesses  to  strengthen  them,  graces  to  render 
them  impressible,  muses  who  inspired  them,  and  wisdom,  mother  of  all  enterprise. 
Finally,  men  bestowed  on  the  goddess  who  united  in  herself  all  the  charms  of 
womanhood  the  name  of  Yenus,  doubtless  more  expressive  than  that  of  any  other 
deity.  Her  fiither  was  Saturn,  or  Time ;  her  cradle  was  the  ocean ;  the  companions 
of  her  youth  were  frolics,  laughter,  and  graces ;  her  husband  was  the  god  of  fire ; 
her  child  was  love,  and  her  dominion  was  over  all  nature. 

In  fact  every  pleasing  object  has  its  beauty,  that  is  to  say,  a  portion  of  the  in- 
effable beauty  which  begets  love.  Without  question  the  most  touching  is  sensibility, 
that  spirit  of  the  soul  which  animates  all  the  faculties.  By  this  it  was  that  Yenus 
subdued  the  invincible  god  of  war. 

O  women,  it  is  by  your  tenderness  that  you  enchain  the  ambitions  of  men ! 
Wherever  you  have  enjoyed  your  natural  rights  you  have  abolished  barbarous  educa- 
tion, slavery,  tortures,  mutilations,  the  cross,  the  wheel,  the  scaffold,  stoning,  death 
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by  piecemeal,  and  all  the  cruel  modes  of  execution  of  antiquity,  which  weie  much 
less  the  punishments  decreed  by  justice  than  the  vengeance  of  political  vindictiTe- 
ness.  Everywhere  you  have  been  the  first  to  honor  the  victims  of  tyranny  wiih 
your  tears,  and  to  bring  remorse  on  the  tyrant.  Your  natural  compassion  has  given, 
you  at  the  same  time  the  instinct  of  perceiving  innocence  and  comprehending  geno- 
ine  greatness.  It  is  you  who  by  your  memories  preserve  and  adorn  the  renown  of 
magnanimous  victors  whose  generous  virtues  have  protected  the  feeble,  especullj 
those  of  your  sex.  Such  were  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Charlemagne ;  without  you  thej 
would  be  no  more  worthy  our  remembrance  than  Tamerlane,  Bcgazet,  or  Attila.  Bat 
the  blood  of  the  nations  subjugated  by  the  former  raises  its  dun  clouds  in  vain 
around  their  colossal  proportions ;  for  by  the  memory  of  their  good  deeds  you  8Q^ 
round  them  with  rays  of  gratitude  which  cause  them  to  shine  above  our  honzon 
with  all  the  splendors  of  virtue. 

You  are  the  flowers  of  life.  It  is  in  your  bosom  that  nature  pours  the  genen- 
tions,  and  the  first  affections  which  cause  them  to  blow.  You  civilize  the  human 
race,  and  bring  its  peoples  nearer  to  each  other  by  marriage  than  is  possible  by  diplo- 
macy or  treaties.  You  are  the  souls  of  their  labor  and  commerce.  It  is  in  order  to 
procure  new  pleasures  for  you  that  the  maritime  powers  go  to  the  Indies  in  search 
of  the  most  choice  and  pleasing  productions  of  the  soil  and  the  sun.  Pliny  states 
that  already  in  his  time  this  traffic  was  chiefly  carried  on  for  your  sakes.  You  foim 
a  vast  system  all  the  world  over  whose  sons  communicate  with  each  other  in  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  and  mutually  assist  each  other.  With  flowers  you 
enchain  this  globe,  for  whose  empire  the  cruel  passions  of  men  are  at  strife. 

0  women  of  France !  it  is  for  you  that  to-day  the  daughter  of  India  imparts 
transparence  to  cotton  stuffs  and  gloss  to  silken  tissues.  It  is  for  you  that  the 
maidens  of  Athens  devise  those  convenient  and  charming  robes,  so  conducive  to 
modesty  and  beauty  that  the  wise  F6nelon  himself  considered  them  preferable  to  all 
the  gaudy  and  troublesome  costumes  of  his  age.  Fashion  has  again  clad  you  in  the 
former,  and  they  have  added  to  your  natural  graces.  Mothers  and  nurses  of  onr 
infancy,  what  a  power  your  charms  add  to  your  virtues !  You  are  the  arbiters  of 
our  opinions  and  of  our  moral  system.  You  have  improved  our  tastes,  manneis, 
and  habits,  by  simplifying  them.  You  are  the  native  judges  of  whatever  is  modest, 
pleasing,  good,  just,  and  heroic.  You  spread  the  influence  of  your  correct  judgment 
throughout  Europe,  of  which  you  have  established  the  focus  at  Paris.  Within  its 
walls  our  soldiers  are  inspired  with  devotion  in  their  country's  defence,  either  in 
your  presence  or  by  holding  you  in  memory,  and  within  the  same  walls  also,  foreign 
warriors,  who  have  borne  unhappy  arms  against  them,  flock  in  crowds,  during  the 
too  brief  intervals  of  peace,  to  forget  their  resentments  at  your  feet 

Our  language  owes  its  perspicuity,  purity,  elegance,  and  softness,  and  whatever  it 
possesses  that  is  pleasing  and  artless,  to  you.  You  have  formed  and  inspired  onr 
greatest  poets  and  most  celebrated  orators.  In  your  circles  you  give  patronage  to  the 
solitary  writer  who  has  had  the  happiness  to  please  you  and  the  misfortune  of  ini- 
tating  jealous  fiictions.  Before  your  modest  glances,  at  the  soft  tones  of  your  voice, 
the  impudent  quibbler  is  disturbed,  the  fanatic  realizes  that  he  is  human,  and  the 
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atheist  becomes  conscioufl  that  there  \a  a  God.  Tom  moving  tears  quench  the  torch 
of  superstition,  and  your  celestial  smiles  dissipate  the  cold  arguments  of  mate- 
nalism. 

Thus,  on  the  island  shores,  after  the  long  winter,  the  queen  of  the  Arctic  seas, 
Mount  Hecla,  crowned  with  volcanic  peaks,  belches  forth  clouds  of  flames  and  smoke 
through  the  glacial  pyramids  which  seem  to  threaten  the  skies ;  but  when  the  globe, 
in  the  sign  of  the  Gremini,  begins  to  incline  the  north  pole  towards  the  sun,  the  airs 
of  spring,  which  are  bom  under  the  influence  of  the  day-star,  blend  their  tepid 
breath  with  his  ardent  rays.  Then  the  sides  of  the  mountain  are  heated ;  a  subter- 
ranean warmth  is  diffused  through  the  cupola  of  ice  which  caps  it,  and  soon  with- 
draws &om  it  all  support.  Then  these  proud  peaks  are  hurled  into  the  seething 
craters,  extinguish  their  fires,  percolate  through  subterranean  channels,  and  gush 
through  the  mountain's  base  in  lofty  columns  of  black  boiling  water.  Its  hollow 
foundations  cave  in  on  their  supports,  slide  and  plunge  —  enormous  masses  of  rock 
—  into  the  depths  of  ocean  which  they  had  threatened  to  invade.  The  appalling 
sound  of  their  Ml,  the  dull  murmur  of  their  torrents,  the  growling  of  the  seals  and 
white  bears  which  inhabit  them,  are  repeated  £N)m  afar  by  the  echoes  of  HoriUax 
and  Waigatz.  The  people  dwelling  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  look  with  dread  on  the 
fearful  bergs  which  glide,  overturned,  along  the  shore.  Driven  by  currents,  in  the 
grotesque  shapes  of  temples  and  castles,  these  continue  onward  to  cool  the  seas  of 
the  torrid  zone,  and  to  found  rocks  in  the  tepid  waters  which  the  next  winter  will 
never  behold  again. 

Nevertheless,  the  mountain  appears  naked  and  hideous  through  the  fogs  of  its 
melted  snows  and  the  smoke  of  its  craters,  the  degraded  slopes  displaying  its  ancient 
bones.  Then  it  is  that  the  zephyrs,  which  spoiled  it  of  its  wintry  mantle,  also  robe 
it  anew  in  the  garb  of  spring.  They  rush  trooping  from  the  temperate  zones,  bear- 
ing on  their  pinions  the  winged  seeds  of  plants.  They  carpet  its  torn  sides  and 
deep  gorges  with  mosses,  grasses,  and  flowers.  Land  and  aquatic  fowls  build  their 
nests  there.  In  a  few  years  vast  groves  of  cedars  and  birches  spring  from  its  extin- 
guished craters.  A  renewed  youth  permeates  it  with  all  the  genial  influences  of  the 
sunlight  during  a  day  lasting  for  many  months. 

The  mountain's  beauty  is  even  enhanced  by  the  splendor  of  the  long  polar  nights. 
When  Winter,  under  cover  of  their  shades,  raises  his  throne  there,  spreads  over  it 
his  ermine  mantle  and  prepares  new  changes  for  the  ocean,  the  moon  wheels  above 
and  gives  the  mountain  a  portion  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  which  has  forsaken  it. 
The  Aurora  Borealis  crowns  it  with  flitting  flames,  and  waves  its  luminous  banners 
around  it.  At  this  celestial  signal  the  reindeer  seek  milder  climes ;  athwart  the 
gleam  of  its  wavering  splendors  they  perceive  Hecla  surrounded  by  seas  bristling 
with  icebergs,  and,  bellowing,  search  out  new  pastures  in  its  profound  valleys. 
Thousands  of  swans  circle  around  its  summit  in  long  spiral  procession,  and,  rejoicing 
to  descend  upon  this  hospitable  region,  give  vent  in  that  upper  air  to  cries  unknown , 
in  our  dimes.  The  daughters  of  Ossian,  listening,  cease  from  their  nightly  hunt  to 
repeat  harmonious  strains  on  their  lyres,  and  soon  new  Pauls  come  to  seek  among 
them  for  new  Virginias. 
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ON  the  eaBtem  coast  of  the  mountain 
which  rises  above  Port  Louis  in  the 
Mauritius,  upon  a  piece  of  land  bear- 
ing the  marks  of  jfbrmer  cultivation,  are  seen 
the  ruins  of  two  small  cottages.  Those  ru- 
ins are  situated  near  the  centre  of  a  valley, 
formed  by  immense  rocks,  and  which  opens 
only  toward  the  north.  On  the  left  rises  the 
mountain,  called  the  Height  of  Discovery, 
whence  the  eye  marks  the  distant  sail  when 
it  first  touches  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  and 
whence  the  signal  is  given  when  a  vessel  ap- 
proaches the  island.  At  the  foot  of  this 
mountain  stands  the  town  of  Port  Louis. 
On  the  right  is  formed  the  road  which 
stretches  from  Port  Louis  to  the  Shaddock 
Orove,  where  the  church,  beaijng  that  name, 
lifts  its  head,  surroimded  by  its  avenues  of 
bamboo,  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  plain ; 
and  the  prospect  terminates  in  a  forest  ex- 
tending to  the  farthest  bounds  of  the  island. 
The  front  view  presents  the  bay,  denominated 
the  Bay  of  the  Tomb  ;  a  little  on  the  right 
is  seen  the  Cape  of  Misfortune  ;  and  beyond 
rolls  the  expanded  ocean,  on  the  surface  of 
which  appear  a  few  uninhabited  islands,  and, 
among  others,  the  Point  of  Endeavor,  which 
resembles  a  bastion  bmlt  upon  the  flood. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  valley  which  pre- 
sents those  various  objects,  the  echoes  of  the 
mountain  incessantly  repeat  the  hollow  mur- 
murs of  the  winds  that  shake  the  neighbor- 
ing forests,  and  the  tumultuous  dashing  of 
'the  waves  which  break  at  a  distance  upon 
the  cliffs  ;  but  near  the  ruined  cottages  all  is 
calm  and  still,  and  the  only  objects  which 
there  meet  the  eye  are  rude,  steep  rocks  that 
rise  like  a  surrounding  rampart.  Large 
clamps  of  trees  grow  at  their  base,  on  their 


rifted  sides,  and  even  on  their  majestic  tops, 
where  the  clouds  seem  to  repose,  llie 
showers  which  their  bold  points  attract 
often  paint  the  vivid  colors  of  the  rainbow 
on  their  green  and  brown  declivities,  and 
swell  the  sources  of  the  little  river  which 
flows  at  their  feet,  called  the  river  of  Fan- 
Palms. 

Within  this  enclosure  reigns  the  most  pro- 
found silence.  The  waters,  the  air,  all  the 
elements  are  at  peace.  Scarcely  does  the 
echo  repeat  the  whispers  of  the  palm-trees 
spreading  their  broad  leaves,  the  long  points 
of  which  are  gently  agitated  by  the  winds. 
A  soft  light  illumines  the  bottom  of  this  deep 
valley,  on  which  the  sun  shines  only  at  noon. 
But  even  at  break  of  day  the  rays  of  light 
are  thrown  on  the  surrounding  rocks ;  and 
their  sharp  peaks,  rising  above  the  shadows 
of  the  mountain,  appear  like  tints  of  gold 
and  purple  gleaming  upon  the  azure  sky. 

To  this  scene  I  loved  to  resort,  where  I 
could  enjoy  at  once  the  richness  of  an  un- 
bounded landscape  and  the  charm  of  unin- 
terrupted solitude.  One  day,  when  I  was 
seated  at  the  foot  of  the  cottages  and  con- 
templating their  ruins,  a  man,  advanced  in 
years,  passed  near  the  spot.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  ancient  garb  of  the  island,  his  feet 
were  bare,  and  he  leaned  upon  a  staff  of 
ebony :  his  hair  was  white,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  was  dignified  and 
interesting.  I  bowed  to  him  with  respect ; 
he  returned  the  salutation,  and,  after  look- 
ing at  me  with  some  earnestness,  came  and 
placed  himself  upon  the  hillock  where  I  was 
seated.  Encoun^;ed  by  this  mark  of  confi- 
dence, I  thus  addressed  him  :  — 

"  Father,  can  yon  tell  me  to  whom  those 
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cottages  once  belonged  l"  ^  JJLj  son,"  re- 
plied the  old  man,  "  those  heaps  of  rubbish 
and  that  untilled  land  were,  twenty  years 
ago,  the  property  of  two  families  who  then 
found  happiness  in  this  solitude.  Their  his- 
tory is  affecting ;  but  what  European,  pur- 
suing his  way  to  the  Indies,  will  pause  one 
moment  to  interest  himself  in  the  fiftte  of  a 
few  obscure  individuals?  What  European 
can  picture  happiness  to  his  imagination 
i^idst  poverty  and  neglect  ?  The  curiosity 
of  mankind  is  only  attracted  by  the  history 
of  the  great,  and  yet  from  that  knowledge 
little  use  can  be  derived."  "  Father,"  I  re- 
joined, "from  your  manners  and  your  ob- 
servations I  perceive  that  you  have  acquired 
much  experience  of  human  life.  If  you 
have  leisure,  relate  to  me,  I  beseech  you,  the 
history  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 
desert;  and  be  assured  that  even  the  men 
who  are  most  perverted  by  the  prejudices  of 
the  world  find  a  soothing  pleasure  in  con- 
templating that  happiness  which  belongs  to 
simplicity  and  virtue."  The  old  man,  after 
a  short  silence,  during  which  he  leaned  his 
face  upon  his  hands,  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
recall  the  images  of  the  past,  thus  bqgan  his 
narration  :  — 

Monsieur  de  la  Tour,  a  young  man  who 
was  a  native  of  Normandy,  after  having  in 
vain  solicited  a  comnussion  in  the  French 
army,  or  some  support  from  his  own  family, 
at  length  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
this  island,  where  he  arrived  in  1726.  He 
brought  hither  a  young  woman  whom  he 
loved  tenderly,  and  by  whom  he  was  no  less 
tenderly  beloved.  She  belonged  to  a  rich 
and  ancient  fEunily  of  the  same  province ; 
but  he  had  married  her  without  fortune,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  wiU  of  her  relations, 
who  refused  their  consent  because  he  was 
found  guilty  of  being  descended  from  parents 
who  had  no  claims  to  nobility.  Monsieur 
de  la  Tour,  leaving  his  wife  at  Port  Louis, 
embarked  for  Madagascar,  in  order  to  pur- 
chase a  few  slaves  to  assist  him  in  foiming  a 
plantation  in  this  island.  He  landed  at 
Madagascar  during  that  unhealthy  season 
which  conmiences  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber,  and  soon  after  Ids  arrival  died  of  the 
pestilential  fever,  which  prevails  there  six 
months  of  the  year,  and  which  will  forever 
baffle  the  attempts  of  the  European  nations 


to  form  establishments  an  that  fatal  boQ. 
His  effects  were  seized  upon  by  the  rapacity 
of  strangers,  as  so  ofteniiappens  to  those  who 
die  away  from  their  home,  and  his  wife,  who 
was  pr^;nant,  found  herself  a  widow  in  a 
country  where  she  had  neither  credit  nor 
recommendation,  and  no  earthly  poBsessioii, 
or  rather  support,  but  one  negro  woman. 
Too  delicate  to  solicit  protection  or  relief 
from  any  man  after  the  death  of  him  whom 
alone  she  loved,  misfortune  anned  her  with 
courage,  and  she  resolved  to  cultivate  with 
her  slave  a  little  spot  of  ground,  and  pro- 
cure for  herself  the  means  of  subsistence. 

In  an  island  almost  a  desert,  and  where 
the  ground  was  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
settler,  she  avoided  those  spots  which  were 
most  fertile  and  most  £eivorable  to  commeroe, 
and  seeking  some  nook  of  the  mountainy 
some  secret  asylum,  where  she  might  Hve 
solitary  and  unknown,  she  bent  her  way 
from  the  town  toward  these  rocks,  wh»e 
she  wished  to  shelter  herself  as  in  a  nesl. 
All  sensitive  and  suffering  creatures,  from 
a  sort  of  common  instinct,  fly  fox  refuge . 
amid  their  pains  to  haunts  the  most  wild 
and  desolate  ;  as  if  rocks  could  form  a  ram- 
part against  misfortune,  —  as  if  the  calm  of 
Nature  could  hush  the  tumults  of  the  souL 
That  Providence  which  lends  its  support 
when  we  ask  but  the  supply  of  our  necessary 
wants  had  a  blessing  in  reserve  for  Madame 
de  la  Tour,  which  neither  riches  nor  great- 
ness can  purchase  ;  this  blessing  was  a  friend. 

The  spot  to  which  Madame  de  la  Tour 
fled  had  already  been  inhabited  a  year  by  a 
young  woman  of  a  lively,  good-natured,  and 
affectionate  disposition.  Margaret  (for  that 
was  her  name)  was  bom  in  Brittany,  of  a 
family  of  peasants,  by  whom  she  was  cher- 
ished and  beloved,  and  with  whom  she  might 
have  passed  life  in  simple  rustic  happiness, 
if,  misled  by  the  weakness  of  a  tender  heart, 
she  had  not  listened  to  the  passion  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  neighborhood  who  prom- 
ised her  marriage.  He  soon  abandoned  her, 
and,  adding  inhumanity  to  seduction,  re- 
fused to  insure  a  provision  for  the  child  of 
which  she  was  pregnant.  Mai^garet  then  de- 
termined to  leave  forever  her  native  village, 
and  go,  where  her  fault  might  be  concealed, 
to  some  colony  distant  from  that  countiy 
where  she  had  lost  the  only  portion  of  a 
poor  peasant  girl,  —  her  reputation.    With 
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loine  boiTOwed  money  she  puxchafled  an  old 
negro  alave,  with  whom  she  cultivated  a 
little  comer  of  this  canton.    Here  Madame 
de  la  Tout,  followed  by  her  negro  woman, 
found  Margaret  suckling  her  chUd.    Soothed 
by  the  eight  of  a  person  in  a  situation  some- 
what similar  to  her  own,  Madame  de  la  Tour 
related,  in  a  few  words,  her  past  condition 
and  her  present  wants.   Margaret  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  recital ;  and,  more  anxious  to 
merit  confidence  than  esteem,  she  confessed, 
without  disguise,  the  errors  of  which  ^e  had 
been  guilty.     "  As  for  me,"  said  she,  "  I  de- 
serve my  fate ;  but  you,  madame  —  you  I  at 
once  virtuous  and  unhappy,"  —  and,  sobbing, 
she  offered  Madame  de  la  Tour  both  her  hut 
and  her  friendship.     That  lady,  affected  by 
this  tender  reception,  pressed  her  in  her  anns, 
and  exclaimed,  **  Ah^  surely  Heaven  will  put 
an  end  to  my  misfortunes,  since  it  inspires 
you,  to  whom  I  am  a  stranger,  with  more 
goodness  toward  me  than  I  have  ever  experi- 
^aced  from  my  own  relations  ! " 
VJ)knew  Maigaret ;  and,  although  my  habi- 
tation is  a  league  and  a  half  from,  hence,  in 
the  woods  behind  that  sloping  mountain^  I 
considered  myself  as  her  neighbor.    In  the 
cities  of  Europe  a  street,  even  a  simple  wall, 
frequently  prevents  members  of  the  same 
family  from  meeting  for  whole  years ;  but  in 
new  colonies  we  consider  those  persons  as 
neighbors  from  whom  we  are  divided  only 
by  woods  and  mountains  ;  and  above  all,  at 
that  period  when  this  island  had  little  inter- 
course with  the  Indies,  neighborhood  alone 
gave  a  claim  to  friendship,  and  hospitaUty 
toward  strangers  seemed  less  a  duty  than  a 
pleasure.     No  sooner  was  I  informed  that 
Margaret  had  found  a  companion,  than  I 
hastened  to  her,  in  hope  of  being  useful  to 
my  neighbor  and  her  guest. 

I  found  in  Madame  de  la  Tour  a  person 
interesting  in  appearance,  showing  at  once 
dignity  and  dejection.  She  appeared  to  be 
in  the  last  stage  of  her  pregnancy.  I  told 
them  that,  for  the  future  interests  of  their 
childien,  and  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  any 
other  settler,  it  would  be  well  for  them  to 
divide  the  property  of  this  wild  sequestered 
valley,  which  is  nearly  twenty  acres  in  ex- 
tent. They  confided  that  task  to  me,  and  I 
marked  out  two  equal  portions  of  land.  One 
included  the  higher  part  of  this  enclosure, 
from  the  peak  of  that  rock  buried  in  clouds, 


whence  springs  the  river  of  Fan-Palms,  to 
that  precipitous  deft  which  you  see  on  the 
siunmit  of  the  mountain,  and  which  is  called 
the  Cannon's  Mouth,  from  the  resemblance 
in  its  form.  It  is  difBicult  to  find  a  path 
along  this  wild  portion  of  enclosure,  the  soil 
of  which  is  encumbered  with  fragments  of 
rock,  or  worn  into  channels  formed  by 
torrents ;  yet  it  produces  noble  trees  and 
innumerable  springs  and  rivulets.  The  other 
portion  of  land  comprised  the  plain  extend- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Fan- 
Palms  to  the  opening  where  we  are  now 
seated,  whence  the  river  takes  its  course 
between  those  two  hills,  until  it  falls  into 
the  sea.  You  may  still  trace  the  vestiges  of 
some  meadow-land ;  and  this  part  of  the 
common  is  less  rugged,  but  not  more  valu- 
able, than  the  other,  since  in  the  rainy 
season  it  becomes  msishy,  and  in  dry 
weather  is  so  hard  and  imbending  that  it 
will  yield  only  to  the  stroke  of  the  hatchet 
When  I  had  thus  divided  the  property,  I 
persuaded  my  neighbors  to  draw  lots  for 
their  respective  possessions.  The  higher  por- 
tion of  land  becWe  the  property  of  Madame 
de  la  Tour ;  the  lower,  of  Margaret ;  and 
each  seemed  satisfied  with  her  share.  They 
entreated  me  to  place  their  habitations  to- 
gether, that  they  might  at  all  times  enjoy 
the  soothing  intercourse  of  friendship  and 
the  consolation  of  mutual  kind  offices.  Mar- 
garet's cottage  was  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  valley,  and  just  on  the  boundary  of  her 
own  plantation.  Close  to  that  spot  I  built 
another  cottage  for  the  dwelling  of  Madame 
de  la  Tour  ;  and  thus  the  two  friends,  while 
they  possessed  aU  the  advantages  of  neigh- 
borhood, lived  on  their  own  property.  I 
myself  cut  palisades  from  the  mountain,  and 
brought  leaves  of  fan-palms  from  the  sea- 
shore, in  order  to  construct  those  two  cot- 
tages, of  which  you  can  now  discern  neither 
the  entrance  nor  the  roof.  Yet,  alas  !  there 
still  remain  but  too  many  traces  for  my 
remembrance  I  Time,  which  so  rapidly  de- 
stroys the  proud  monuments  of  empires,  seems 
in  this  desert  to  spare  those  of  friendship,  as 
if  to  perpetuate  my  regrets  to  the  last  hour 
of  my  existence. 

Scarcely  was  the  second  of  these  cottages 
finished,  when  Madame  de  la  Tour  was  de- 
livered of  a  girL  I  had  been  the  godfather 
of  Margaret's  child,  who  was  christened  by 
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the  name  of  PauL  l^Iadame  de  la  Tour 
desired  me  to  perform  the  same  office  for  her 
child  also,  together  with  her  friend,  who 
gave  her  the  name  of  Virginia.  "  She  will 
be  virtuous,''  cried  Mai^garet,  '*  and  she  will 
be  happy.  I  have  only  known  misfortune 
by  wandering  from  virtue." 

At  the  time  Madame  de  la  Tour  recovered, 
these  two  little  tenitories  had  already  begun 
to  yield  some  produce,  perhaps  in  a  small 
degree  owing  to  the  care  which  I  occasionally 
bestowed  on  their  improvement,  but  fax  more 
to  the  indefatigable  labors  of  the  two  slaves. 
Margaret's  slave,  who  was  called  Domingo, 
was  still  healthy  and  robust,  although  ad- 
vanced in  years ;  he  possessed  some  knowl- 
edge and  a  good  natural  imderstanding. 
He  cultivated  indiscriminately,  on  both  set- 
tlements, such  spots  of  ground  as  seemed  to 
him  most  fertile,  and  sowed  whatever  grain 
he  thought  most  congenial  to  each  particular 
soiL  Where  the  ground  was  poor  he  strewed 
maize  ;  where  it  was  most  fruitful  he  planted 
wheat ;  and  rice  in  such  spots  as  were  marshy. 
He  threw  the  seeds  of  gourds  and  cucumbers 
at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  which  they  loved  to 
climb  and  decorate  with  their  luxuriant  fo- 
liage. In  dry  spots  he  cultivated  the  sweet 
potato  ;  the  cotton-tree  flourished  upon  the 
heights,  and  the  sugar-cane  grew  in  the 
clayey  soil.  He  reared  some  plants  of  coffee 
on  the  hills,  where  the  grain,  although  small, 
is  excellent  His  plantain-trees,  which  spread 
their  grateful  shade  on  the  banks  of  the  liver 
and  encircled  the  cottage,  yielded  fruit 
throughout  the  year.  And,  lastly,  Domingo 
cultivated  a  few  plants  of  tobacco,  to  charm 
away  his  own  cares.  Sometimes  he  was  em- 
ployed in  cutting  wood  for  firing  from  the 
moimtain,  sometimes  in  hewing  pieces  of 
rock  within  the  enclosure,  in  order  to  level 
the  paths.  He  performed  all  these  labors 
with  intelligence  and  activity  because  he 
worked  with  zeal.  He  was  much  attached 
to  Margaret,  and  not  less  to  Madame  de  la 
Tour,  whose  negro  woman,  Mary,  he  had 
married  at  the  time  of  Virginia's  birth  ;  and 
he  was  passionately  fond  of  his  wife.  Maiy 
was  bom  at  Madagascar,  from  whence  she 
had  brought  a  few  arts  of  industry.  She 
could  weave  baskets,  and  a  sort  of  stuff,  with 
long  grass  that  grows  in  the  woods.  She 
was  active,  cleanly,  and,  above  all,  faithful. 
It  was  her  care  to  prepare  their  meals,  to 


rear  the  poultry,  and  go  sometimes  to  Port 
Louis  and  sell  the  superfluous  produce  of 
these  little  plantations,  which  was  not  very 
considerable.  If  you  add  two  goats,  who 
were  brought  up  with  the  children,  and  a 
great  dog,  who  kept  watch  at  night,  you  will 
have  a  complete  idea  of  the  household,  as 
well  as  of  ^e  revenue,  of  these  two  little 
farms. 

Madame  de  la  Tour  and  her  friend  were 
employed  from  morning  till  evening  in  spin- 
ning cotton  for  the  use  of  their  families. 
Destitute  of  all  those  things  which  their  own 
industry  could  not  supply,  at  home  they 
went  barefoot ;  shoes  were  a  convenience  re- 
served for  Sunday,  when,  at  an  early  hoar, 
they  attended  mass  at  the  church  of  the 
Shaddock  Grove,  which  you  see  yonder. 
The  church  was  farther  away  than  Port 
Louis  ;  yet  they  seldom  visited  the  town, 
lest  they  should  be  treated  with  contempt 
because  they  were  dressed  in  the  coarse  blue 
linen  of  Bengal,  which  is  usually  worn  by 
slaves.  After  all,  is  the  world's  esteem  worth 
as  much  as  domestic  happiness?  If  they 
had  something  to  suffer  when  away,  they  re- 
entered their  homes  with  all  the  more  pleas- 
ure. No  sooner  did  Maiy  and  Domingo 
perceive  them  from  this  height,  on  the  road 
of  the  Shaddock  Grove,  than  they  flew  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  in  order  to  help  them 
to  ascend.  They  discemed  in  the  looks  of 
their  domestics  the  joy  which  their  return 
excited.  They  found  in  their  retreat  neat- 
ness, independence,  all  the  blessii^  which 
are  the  recompense  of  toil,  and  they  received 
those  services  which  spring  from  affection. 
United  by  the  ties  of  similar  wants  and  the 
sympathy  of  similar  nusfortunes,  they  gave 
each  other  the  tender  names  of  companion, 
friend,  sister.  They  had  but  one  will,  one 
interest,  one  table.  All  their  possessions 
were  in  common.  And  if  sometimes  a  pas- 
sion more  ardent  than  friendship  awakened 
in  their  hearts  the  pang  of  unavailing  an- 
guish, a  pure  religion,  united  with  chaste 
maimers,  drew  their  affections  toward  another 
life :  as  the  trembling  flame  nses  toward 
heaven,  when  it  no  longer  finds  any  aliment 
on  eartL 

The  tender  and  sacred  duties  which  Nature 
imposed  became  a  source  of  additional  hap- 
piness to  those  affectionate  mothers,  whose 
mutual  friendship  acquired  new  strength  at 
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the  sight  of  their  childien,  alike  the  offspring 
of  unhappy  love.  Thej  delighted  in  wash- 
ing their  infants  together  in  the  same  bath, 
patting  them  to  rest  in  the  same  cradle,  and 
sometimes  they  nursed  one  another's  babes. 
''  My  friend/'  cried  Madame  de  la  Tour,  "  we 
shall  each  of  us  have  two  children,  and  each 
of  oar  children  will  have  two  mothers." 
As  two  buds  which  remain  on  two  trees  of 
the  same  kind,  after  the  tempest  has  broken 
all  their  branches,  produce  more  delicious 
fruit  if  each,  separated  from  the  maternal 
stem,  be  grafted  on  the  neighboring  tree,  so 
those  two  children,  deprived  of  all  other  re- 
lations, imbibed  sentiments  more  tender  than 
those  of  son  and  daughter,  brother  and  sis- 
ter, when  thus  exchanged  at  the  breast  of 
those  who  had  given  them  birth. 

While  they  were  yet  in  their  cradles,  their 
mothers  talked  of  Uieir  marriage ;  and  this 
prospect  of  conjugal  felicity  with  which  they 
soothed  their  own  cares  often  called  forth 
the  tears  of  bitter  regret :  one  mother  recall- 
ing how  her  troubles  had  arisen  from  having 
n^lected  marriage,  the  other  how  hers  had 
sprang  from  having  submitted  to  its  laws ; 
one  had  been  made  unhappy  by  attempting 
to  raise  herself  above  her  condition,  the  other 
by  descending  from  her  rank.  But  they 
foand  consoli^on.  in  reflecting  that  their 
more  fortunate  children,  far  from  the  cruel 
prejadices  of  Europe,  would  enjoy  at  once 
the  pleasures  of  love  and  the  blessings  of 
equality. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  attachment 
which  these  infants  already  displayed  for 
each  other.  If  Paul  complained,  his  mother 
pointed  to  Virginia,  and  at  that  sight  he 
foniled  and  was  appeased.  If  any  accident 
befell  Virginia,  the  cries  of  Paul  gave  notice 
of  the  disaster,  and  then  the  dear  child  would 
suppress  her  complaints  when  she  found  that 
Paul  was  unhappy.  When  I  came  hither,  I 
usaally  found  them  quite  naked,  as  is  the 
custom  of  this  country,  tottering  in  their 
walk,  and  holding  each  other  by  the  hands 
and  under  the  arms,  as  we  represent  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Twins.  At  night  these  in- 
fimts  often  refused  to  be  separated,  and  were 
found  lying  in  the  same  cradle,  their  cheeks, 
their  bosoms,  pressed  close  together,  their 
hands  thrown  round  each  other's  neck,  and 
deeping  locked  in  one  another^s  arms. 

When  they  began  to  speak,  the  first  names 


they  learned  to  give  each  other  were  those  of 
brother  and  sister,  and  childhood  knows  no 
softer  appellation.  Their  education  served 
to  increase  their  early  friendship,  by  direct- 
ing it  to  the  supply  of  each  other's  wants. 
In  a  short  time,  all  that  regarded  the  house- 
hold economy,  the  care  of  preparing  the  rural 
repasts,  became  the  task  of  Viiginia,  whose 
labors  were  always  crowned  with  the  praises 
and  kisses  of  her  brother.  As  for  Paul,  al- 
ways in  motion,  he  dug  the  garden  with  Do- 
mingo, or  followed  him  with  a  little  hatchet 
into  the  woods ;  and  if  in  his  rambles  he 
espied  a  beautiful  flower,  fine  fruit,  or  a  nest 
of  birds,  even  at  the  top  of  a  tree,  he  would 
climb  up,  and  bring  it  home  to  his  sister. 

When  you  met  one  of  these  children,  you 
might  be  sure  the  other  was  not  far  off.  One 
day,  as  I  was  coming  down  that  mountain,  I 
saw  Virginia  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  run- 
ning toward  the  house,  with  her  petticoat 
thrown  over  her  head  in  order  to  screen  her- 
self from  a  shower  of  rain.  At  a  distance  I 
thought  she  was  alone ;  but  as  I  hastened 
toward  her,  in  order  to  help  her  on,  I  per- 
ceived that  she  held  Paul  by  the  arm,  almost 
entirely  enveloped  in  the  same  canopy,  and 
both  were  laughing  heartily  at  being  shel- 
tered together  under  an  umbrella  of  their 
own  invention.  Those  two  charming  faces 
placed  within  the  swelling  petticoat  recalled 
to  my  mind  the  children  of  Leda  enclosed 
within  the  same  shell. 

Their  sole  study  was  how  to  please  and 
assist  each  other ;  for  of  all  other  things 
they  were  i^Qiorant,  and  knew  neither  how 
to  read  nor  write.  They  were  never  dis- 
turbed by  inquiries  about  past  times,  nor 
did  their  curiosity  extend  beyond  the  bounds 
of  their  mountain.  They  believed  the  world 
ended  at  the  shores  of  their  own  island,  and 
all  their  ideas  and  affections  were  confined 
within  its  limits.  Their  mutual  tenderness, 
and  that  of  their  mothers,  employed  all  the 
activity  of  their  souls.  Their  tears  had  never 
been  called  forth  by  tedious  application  to  use- 
less sciences.  'Their  minds  had  never  been 
wearied  by  lessons  of  morality,  superfluous 
to  bosoms  unconscious  of  ilL  They  had 
never  been  taught  not  to  steal,  because 
everything  with  them  was  in  common ;  or 
not  to  be  intemperate,  because  their  simple 
food  was  left  to  their  own  discretion  ;  or  not 
to  lie,  because  they  had  no  truth  to  conceaL 
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Their  young  imaginationB  had  never  been 
terrified  by  the  idea  that  Gk^d  has  punish- 
ments in  store  for  ungrateful  children,  since 
irith  them  filial  affection  arose  naturally  from 
maternal  fondness.  All  they  had  been  taught 
of  religion  was  to  love  it ;  and  if  they  did  not 
offer  up  long  prayers  in  the  church,  wherever 
they  were,  in  the  house,  in  the  fields,  in  the 
woods,  they  raised  toward  heaven  their  inno> 
cent  hands  and  their  hearts  purified  by  vir- 
tuous affections. 

Thus  passed  their  early  childhood,  like  a 
beautiful  dawn,  the  prelude  of  a  bright  day. 
Already  they  partook  with  their  mothers  the 
cares  of  the  household.  As  soon  as  the  crow 
of  the  cock  announced  the  first  beam  of  the 
morning,  Virginia  arose,  and  hastened  to  draw 
water  from  a  neighboring  spring ;  then  re- 
turning to  the  house,  she  prepared  the  break- 
fast When  the  rising  sun  lighted  up  the 
points  of  the  rocks  which  overhang  this  en- 
closure, Margaret  and  her  child  went  to  the 
dwelling  of  Madame  de  la  Tour,  and  offered 
up  together  their  morning  prayer.  This  sac- 
rifice of  thanksgiving  always  preceded  their 
first  repast,  of  which  they  often  partook  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  cotta^  seated  upon  the 
grass,  under  a  canopy  of  plantain  ;  and  while 
the  branches  of  that  delightful  tree  afforded 
a  grateful  shade,  its  solid  fruit  furnished  food 
ready  prepared  by  Nature ;  and  its  long  glossy 
leaves,  spread  upon  the  table,  supplied  the 
want  of  linen. 

Plentifid  and  wholesome  nourishment  gave 
early  growth  and  vigor  to  the  persons  of  these 
children,  and  their  countenances  expressed 
the  purity  and  the  peace  of  their  souls.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  the  figure  of  Virginia  was 
in  some  degree  formed  :  a  profusion  of  light 
hair  shaded  her  fiice,  to  which  her  blue  eyes 
and  coral  lips  gave  the  most  charming  bril- 
liancy. Her  eyes  sparkled  with  vivacity 
when  she  spoke ;  but  when  she  was  silent, 
her  look  had  a  cast  upward,  which  gave  it 
an  expression  of  extreme  sensibility,  or  rather 
of  tender  melancholy.  Already  the  figure  of 
Paul  displayed  the  graces  of  manly  beauty. 
He  was  taller  than  Virginia  ;  his  skin  was  of 
a  darker  tint ;  his  nose  more  aquiline  ;  and 
his  black  eyes  would  have  been  too  piercing, 
if  the  long  eyelashes,  by  which  they  were 
shaded,  had  not  given  them  a  look  of  soft- 
ness. He  was  constantly  in  motion,  except 
when  lua  sister  appeared,  and  then,  placed 


at  her  side,  he  became  quiet  Their  meab 
often  passed  in  silence,  and,  from  the  grace 
of  their  attitudes,  the  beautiful  propoitioDs 
of  their  figures,  and  their  naked  feet,  yoa 
might  have  fancied  you  beheld  an  antiqae 
group  of  white  marble,  representing  some  of 
the  children  of  Niobe,  but  for  the  glances  of 
their  eyes  which  were  constantly  seeking  to 
meet,  and  their  mutual  soft  and  tender  smiles 
which  gave  rather  the  idea  of  those  happj 
celestial  spirits,  whose  nature  is  love,  and  who 
are  not  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  words  for 
the  expression  of  their  feelings.  In  the  mean 
time  Madame  de  la  Tour,  perceiving  eveiy 
day  some  unfolding  grace,  some  new  beauty, 
in  her  daughter,  felt  her  maternal  anxietv 
increase  with  her  tenderness.  She  often  said 
to  me,  **  If  I  should  die,  what  will  become  of 
Viiginia  without  fortune  1 " 

Madame  de  la  Tour  had  an  aunt  in  France, 
who  was  a  woman  of  quality,  rich,  old,  and  a 
devotee.  She  had  behaved  with  so  much 
cruelty  toward  her  niece  upon  her  nuoriage 
that  Madame  de  la  Tour  had  determined 
that  no  extremity  of  distress  should  ever 
compel  her  to  have  recourse  to  her  haid- 
heaited  relation.  But  when  she  became  a 
mother,  she  stifled  the  pride  of  resentaient 
She  wrote  to  her  aimt,  informing  her  of  the 
sudden  death  of  her  husb^,  the  birth  of  her 
daughter,  and  the  difficulties  in  which  she 
was  involved,  fas  from  her  own  countiT, 
without  support,  and  burdened  with  a  child. 
She  receiv^  no  answer  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing that  high  spirit  which  was  natural  to  her 
character,  ^e  no  longer  feared  expoaing  her- 
self to  mortification  and  reproach  ;  and  al- 
though she  knew  her  relation  would  never 
pardon  her  for  having  married  a  man  of 
merit,  but  not  of  noble  birth,  she  continued 
to  write  to  her  by  every  opportunity,  in  the 
hope  of  awakening  her  compassion  for  Vii^ 
ginia.  Many  years,  however,  passed,  during 
which  she  received  not  the  smallat  testi- 
mony of  her  remembrance. 

At  length,  in  1738,  three  yean  after  the 
arrival  of  Monsieur  de  la  Bourdonnais  in 
this  island,  Madame  de  la  Tour  was  in- 
formed that  the  governor  had  a  letter  to 
give  her  from  her  aunt  She  flew  to  Port 
Louis,  careless  on  this  occasion  of  appearing 
in  her  homely  garment ;  maternal  joy  made 
her  regardless  of  such  trifles.  Monsieur  de 
la  Bourdonnais  delivered  to  heor  the  letter 
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from  her  aimt»  who  informed  her  that  she 
dffienred  her  fate  for  having  married  an  ad- 
venturer and  a  libertine ;  that  the  passionB 
brought  along  with  them  their  own  punish- 
ntent)  and  that  Hie  sadden  death  of  her  hus- 
band was  a  jnst  visitation  from  Heaven  ; 
that  she  had  done  well  in  going  to  a  distant 
island,  rather  than  dishonor  her  family  by 
remaining  in  France ;  and  that,  after  all,  in 
the  colony  where  she  had  taken  refuge  every 
pezsoa  grew  rich  except  the  idle.  Having 
thus  censured  her,  she  finished  by  praising 
heraell  To  avoid,  she  said,  the  almost  in- 
evitable evils  of  marriage,  she  had  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  a  single  state.  The 
trath  was  that,  being  of  a  very  ambitious 
temper,  she  had  resolved  only  to  unite  her- 
self to  a  man  of  high  rank  ;  but  although 
she  was  very  rich,  her  fortune  was  not  found 
a  sufficient  bribe,  even  at  court,  to  counter- 
balance the  malignant  disposition  of  her 
mind  and  the  disagreeable  qualities  of  her 
pepon. 

She  added  in  a  postscript,  that,  after 
mature  deliberation,  she  had  strongly  recom- 
mended her  niece  to  Monsieur  de  la  Bour- 
donnaia  This  she  had  indeed  done,  but  in 
a  manner  of  late  too  common,  and  which 
renders  a  patron  perhaps  even  more  formi- 
dable than  a  declared  enemy  ;  for,  in  order  to 
justify  herself  for  her  harshness,  she  had 
cruelly  slandered  her  niece,  while  affecting  to 
pity  her  misfortunes. 

Ifadame  de  Ja  Tour,  whom  no  unpreju- 
diced person  could  have  seen  without  feeling 
sympathy  and  respect,  was  received  with 
the  utmost  coolness  by  Monsieur  de  la  Bour- 
donnais ;  and  when  die  painted  to  him  her 
own  situation  and  that  of  her  child,  he 
replied,  "  We  will  see  what  can  be  done,  — 
there  are  so  many  to  relieve,  —  all  in  good 
time, — why  did  you  afibt)nt  so  respectable  a 
rektion  ?  You  have  been  much  to  blame." 
(  '  Madame  de  la  Tour  returned  to  her  cot- 
tage, her  heart  torn  with  grief  and  filled  with 
all  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  When 
she  arrived,  she  threw  herself  on  a  chair,  and 
flinging  her  aunf  s  letter  on  the  table  ex- 
claimed to  her  friend,  "  There  is  the  frtiit  of 
eleven  years  of  patient  expectation ! "  As 
Hadame  de  la  Tour  was  the  only  person  in 
the  little  circle  who  could  read,  she  again 
took  up  the  letter,  which  she  read  aloud. 
Scazoely  had  she  finished,  when  Margaret 


exclaimed,  '^  What  have  we  to  do  with  your 
relations  ?  Has  Gkxi  then  forsaken  us  ?  He 
only  is  our  father !  Have  we  not  hitherto 
been  happy  ?  Why  then  this  regret  7  You 
have  no  courage."  Seeing  Madame  de  la 
Tour  in  tears,  she  threw  herself  upon  her 
neck,  and  pressing  her  in  her  arms,  "  My 
dear  friend  ! "  cried  she,  "  my  dear  friend  ! " 
But  her  emotion  choked  her  utterance. 

At  this  sight  Virginia  burst  into  tears,  and 
pressed  her  mother's  hand  and  Margaret's 
alternately  to  her  lips  and  to  her  heart ; 
while  Paul,  with  his  eyes  inflamed  with 
anger,  cried,  clasped  his  hands  together,  and 
stamped  with  his  feet,  not  knowing  whom  to 
blame  for  this  scene  of  misery.  The  noise 
brought  Domingo  and  Mary  to  the  spot,  and 
the  little  habitation  resounded  with  ^e  cries 
of  distress.  '*  Ah,  madame  !  —  My  good 
mistress  !  —  My  dear  mother  !  —  Do  not 
weep  ! " 

Those  tender  proofs  of  affection  at  length 
dispelled  Madame  de  la  Tour's  sorrow.  She 
took  Paul  and  Virginia  in  her  arms,  and, 
embracing  them,  cried,  "You  are  the  cause 
of  my  affliction,  and  yet  my  only  source  of 
delight !  Yes,  my  dear  children,  misfortune 
has  reached  me  from  a  distance,  but  surely  I 
am  surrounded  by  happiness."  Paul  and 
Virginia  did  not  understand  this  reflection  ; 
but  when  they  saw  that  she  was  calm,  they 
smiled,  and  continued  to  caress  her.  Thus 
their  former  happiness  was  restored,  and 
what  had  passed  was  but  a  storm  in  the 
midst  of  fair  weather. 

The  amiable  disposition  of  those  children 
unfolded  itself  daily.  One  Sunday,  their 
mothers  having  gone  at  daybreak  to  mass,  at 
the  church  of  the  Shaddock  Grove,  the  chil- 
dren perceived  a  negro  woman  beneath  the 
plantains  which  shaded  their  habitation. 
She  appeared  almost  wasted  to  a  skeleton, 
and  had  no  other  garment  than  a  shred  of 
coarse  cloth  thrown  across  her  loins.  She 
flung  herself  at  Virginia's  feet,  who  was 
preparing  the  fEunily  breakfiist,  and  cried, 
"  My  good  young  lady,  have  pity  on  a  poor 
runaway  slave.  For  a  whole  month  I  have 
wandered  among  these  mountains,  half  dead 
with  hunger,  and  often  pursued  by  the  hunt- 
ers and  their  dogs.  I  fled  from  my  master, 
a  rich  planter  of  the  Black  River,  who  has 
used  me  as  you  see" ;  and  she  showed  her 
body  marked  by  deep  scats  from  the  lashes 
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she  had  received.  She  added,  '^  I  was  going 
to  drown  myself;  bat  hearing  you  lived 
here,  I  Baid  to  myself,  Since  there  are  still 
some  good  white  people  in  this  countiy,  I 
need  not  die  yet" 

Virginia  answered  with  emotion,  ''Take 
courage,  unfortunate  creature  !  eat !  eat ! " 
and  she  gave  her  the  breakfiAst  she  had  pre- 
pared, which  the  poor  slave  in  a  few  minutes 
devoured.  When  her  hunger  was  appeased, 
Virginia  said  to  her,  "  Poor  woman  !  will 
you  let  me  go  and  ask  forgiveness  for  you  of 
your  master  ?  Surely  the  sight  of  you  will 
touch  him  with  pity.  Will  you  show  me 
the  way  ? "  "  Angel  of  heaven  ! "  answered 
the  poor  negro  woman,  "  1  will  follow  you 
where  you  please."  Virginia  called  her 
brother,  and  begged  him  to  accompany  her. 
The  slave  led  the  way,  by  winding  and 
difficult  paths,  through  the  woods,  over 
mountains  which  they  climbed  with  diffi- 
culty, and  across  rivers  through  which  they 
were  obliged  to  wade.  At  length  about  the 
middle  of  the  day  they  reached  the  foot  of 
a  precipice  upon  the  borders  of  the  Black 
River.  There  they  perceived  a  well-built 
house,  surrounded  by  extensive  plantations, 
and  a  great  number  of  slaves  employed  at 
their  various  labors.  Their  master  was 
walking  among  them  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth  and  a  switch  in  his  hand.  He  was  a 
tall,  thin  man,  of  a  brown  complexion  ;  his 
eyes  were  sunk  in  his  head,  and  his  dark 
eyebrows  were  joined  together.  Virginia, 
holding  Paul  by  the  hand,  drew  near,  and 
with  much  emotion  begged  him,  for  the  love 
of  Ood,  to  pardon  his  poor  slave,  who  stood 
trembling  a  few  paces  behind.  The  planter 
at  fust  paid  little  attention  to  the  chQdren, 
who,  he  saw,  were  meanly  dre.8sed.  But 
when  he  observed  the  elegance  of  Virginia's 
form,  and  the  profusion  of  her  beautiful  light 
tresses,  which  had  escaped  from  beneath  her 
blue  cap ;  when  he  heard  the  soft  tone  of  her 
voice  which  trembled,  as  well  as  her  own 
frame,  while  she  implored  his  compassion, 
he  took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  lifting 
up  Ids  stick,  swore,  with  a  terrible  oath,  that 
he  pardoned  his  slave,  not  for  the  love  of 
Heaven,  but  of  her  who  asked  his  forgive- 
ness. Virginia  made  a  sign  to  the  slave  to 
approach  her  master,  and  instantly  sprang 
away,  followed  by  Paul. 

They  climbed  up  the  precipice  they  had 


descended,  and  having  gained  the  saminit, 
seated  themselves  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  over- 
come with  fatigue,  hunger  and  thirst.  They 
had  left  their  cottage  &sting,  and  had  walked 
five  leagues  since  break  of  day.  Paul  said  to 
Virginia,  "  My  dear  sister,  it  is  past  noon, 
and  I  am  sure  you  are  thirsty  and  hungry ; 
we  shall  find  no  dinner  here  ;  let  us  go  down 
the  mountain  again,  and  ask  the  master  of 
the  poor  slave  for  some  food."  "0  noy' 
answered  Virginia,  ''he  frightens  me  too 
much.  Remember  what  mAmTn^  sometimeB 
says.  The  bread  of  the  wicked  is  like  sUmefi 
in  the  mouth."  "  What  shall  we  do  then !' 
said  Paul ;  "  these  trees  produce  no  fruit  fit 
to  eat,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  find  even  a 
tamarind  or  a  lemon  to  refresh  you."  "Ood 
will  take  care  of  us,"  replied  Vii^ginia ;  "he 
listens  to  the  cry  even  of  the  little  bhds 
when  they  ask  him  for  food."  Scarcely  had 
she  pronounced  these  words,  when  thej 
heard  the  dashing  of  waters  which  fell  from 
a  neighboring  rock.  They  ran  thither,  and 
having  quenched  their  thirst  at  this  aystd 
spring,  Ihey  gathered  and  ate  a  few  cresses 
which  grew  on  the  border  of  the  stream. 

While  they  were  looking  on  this  side  and 
that  in  seareh  of  more  solid  nourishment, 
Virginia  spied  a  young  palm-tree.  The  kind 
of  cabbage  which  is  found  at  the  top  of  the 
palm,  enfolded  within  its  leaves,  is  well 
adapted  for  food  ;  but,  although  the  stalk  of 
the  tree  is  not  thicker  than  a  man's  leg,  it 
grows  to  above  sixty  feet  in  height  The 
wood  of  this  tree  indeed  is  composed  of  very 
fine  filaments,  but  the  bark  is  so  hard  that  it 
turns  the  edge  of  the  hatchet,  and  Paul  was 
not  furnished  even  with  a  knife.  At  length 
he  thought  of  setting  fire  to  the  palm-tree ; 
but  a  new  difficulty  occurred,  —  he  had  no 
steel  with  which  to  strike  fire,  and  although 
the  whole  island  is  covered  with  rocks,  I  do 
not  believe  it  possible  to  find  a  single  flint 
Necessity,  however,  is  fertile  in  expedients, 
and  the  most  useful  inventions  have  arisen 
from  men  placed  in  the  most  destitute  situa- 
tions. Paul  determined  to  kindle  a  fire  in 
the  manner  of  the  n^roes.  With  the  shaip 
end  of  a  stone  he  made  a  small  hole  in  the 
branch  of  a  tree  that  was  quite  dry,  which 
he  held  between  his  feet ;  he  then  with  the 
edge  of  the  same  stone  brought  to  a  point 
another  dry  branch  of  a  difierent  sort  of 
wood,  and  afterward  placing  the  piece  of 
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pointed  wood  in  the  small  hole  of  the  branch 
which  he  held  with  his  feet,  and  turning  it 
rapidly  between  his  hands,  in  a  few  minutes 
smoke  and  sparks  of  fire  issued  from  the 
pomts  of  contact  Paul  then  heaped  together 
dried  grass  and  branches,  and  set  fire  to  the 
palm-tree,  which  soon  fell  to  the  ground  with 
a  great  crash.  The  fire  was  useful  to  him  in 
stripping  off  the  long,  thick  and  pointed 
leaves  within  which  the  cabbage  was  in- 
closed. 

Paul  and  Virginia  ate  part  of  the  cabbage 
raw,  and  part  dressed  upon  the  ashes,  which 
\  they  found  equally  palatable.  They  made 
this  frugal  repast  with  delight,  from  the  re- 
membrance of  the  benevolent  action  they 
had  performed  in  the  morning ;  yet  their  joy 
was  embittered  by  the  thoughts  of  the  un- 
easiness which  their  long  absence  would  give 
their  mothers.  Virginia  often  recurred  to 
this  subject ;  but  Paul,  who  felt  his  strength 
renewed  by  their  meal,  assured  her  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  they  eased  their 
mothers'  minds  by  reaciiing  home. 

After  dinner  they  were  much  embarrassed 
by  the  recollection  that  they  had  no  longer 
any  guide,  and  that  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  way.  Paul,  whose  spirit  was  not  sub- 
dued by  difficulties,  said  to  Virginia,  **  The 
sun  shines  full  upon  our  huts  at  noon  ;  we 
must  pass,  as  we  did  this  morning,  over  that 
mountain  with  its  three  points,  which  you 
see  yonder.  Come,  let  us  go.  *  This  moun- 
tain was  that  of  the  Three  Breasts,  so  called 
from  the  form  of  its  three  peaks.  They  de- 
scended the  steep  bank  of  the  Black  River, 
on  the  northern  side,  and  arrived,  after  an 
hoar's  walk,  on  the  banks  of  a  large  stream 
which  stopped  their  further  progress. 

This  large  portion  of  the  island,  wholly 
covered  with  forests,  is  even  now  so  little 
known  that  many  of  its  rivers  and  mountains 
have  not  yet  received  a  name.  The  river,  on 
the  banks  of  which  they  stood,  rolls  foaming 
over  a  l)ed  of  rocks.  The  noise  of  the  water 
frightened  Virginia,  and  she  durst  not  wade 
through  the  current  Paul  therefore  took 
her  up  in  his  arms,  and  went  thus  loaded 
over  the  slippery  rocks  which  formed  the 
bed  of  the  river,  careless  of  the  tumultuous 
noLae  of  ita  waters.  "  Do  not  be  afraid," 
cried  he  to  Virginia ;  **  I  feel  very  strong 
with  you.  If  that  planter  at  the  Black  River 
had  refused  you  the  pardon  of  his  slave,  I 
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would  have  fought  with  him."  '*What ! " 
answered  Virginia,  "  with  that  great  wicked 
man  ?  To  what  have  I  exposed  you  !  Qood 
God !  how  difficult  it  is  to  do  good,  and  it 
is  so  easy  to  do  wrong." 

When  Paul  had  crossed  the  river,  he  wished 
to  continue  his  journey  carrying  his  sister, 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  was  able  to 
climb  in  that  way  the  mountain  of  the  Three 
Breasts,  which  was  still  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  league ;  but  his  strength  soon  failed, 
and' he  was  obliged  to  set  down  his  bui*den, 
and  to  rest  himself  by  her  side.  Virginia 
then  said  to  him,  *'  My  dear  brother,  the  sun 
is  going  down  ;  you  have  still  some  strength 
left,  but  mine  has  quite  failed  ;  do  leave  me 
here,  and  return  home  alone  to  ease  the  fears 
of  our  mothers."  "0  no,"  said  Paul,  "I 
will  not  leave  yoa  If  night  surprises  us  in 
this  wood,  I  will  light  a  fire,  and  bring  down 
another  palm-tree  ;  you  shall  eat  the  cabbage, 
and  I  will  form  a  covering  of  the  leaves  to 
shelter  you."  In  the  mean  time  Virginia, 
being  a  little  rested,  pulled  from  the  trunk 
of  an  old  tree,  which  hung  over  the  bank  of 
the  river,  some  long  leaves  of  harf  s-tongue, 
which  grew  near  its  root.  Of  these  she  made 
a  sort  of  buskin,  with  which  she  covered  her 
feet,  that  were  bleeding  from  the  sharpness 
of  the  stony  paths  ;  for,  in  her  eager  desire 
to  do  good,  she  had  forgotten  to  put  on  her 
shoes.  Feeling  her  feet  cooled  by  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  leaves,  she  broke  off  a  branch  of 
bamboo,  and  continued  her  walk,  leaning 
with  one  hand  on  the  staff,  and  with  the 
other  on  Paul. 

Thus  they  walked  on  slowly  through  the 
woods  ;  but  frt)m  the  height  of  the  trees,  and 
the  thickness  of  their  foliage,  they  soon  lost 
sight  of  the  mountain  of  the  Three  Breasts, 
by  which  they  had  directed  their  course,  and 
of  the  sun  also,  which  was  now  setting.  At 
length  they  wandered,  without  perceiving  it, 
from  the  beaten  path  in  which  they  had 
hitherto  walked,  and  found  themselves  in  a 
labyrinth  of  trees  and  rocks,  which  appeared 
to  have  no  opening.  Paul  made  Virginia  sit 
down,  while  he  ran  backward  and  forward, 
half  frantic,  in  search  of  a  path  which  might 
lead  them  out  of  this  thick  wood  ;  but  he 
fatigued  himself  to  no  purpose.  He  climbed 
to  the  top  of  a  high  tree,  whence  he  hoped  at 
least  to  discern  the  mountain  of  the  Three 
Breasts ;   but  all  he  could  perceive  around 
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him  were  the  tops  of  trees,  some  of  which 
were  gilded  by  the  last  beams  of  the  setting 
suBL  Already  the  shadows  of  the  mountains 
were  spreading  over  the  forests  in  the  valleys. 
The  wind^  lulled,  as  it  usually  does  at  the 
evening  hour.  The  most  profound  silence 
reigned  in  those  awful  solitudes,  interrupted 
only  by  the  cry  of  the  stags,  who  came  to 
their  lairs  in  that  unfrequented  spot.  Paul, 
in  the  hope  that  some  hunter  would  hear  his 
voice,  called  out  as  loud  as  he  was  able, 
'  "  Come,  come  to  the  help  of  Virginia."  But 
<  the  echoes  of  the  forests  alone  answered  his 
call,  and  repeated  again  and  again,  "  Virginia, 
Virginia."  Paul  at  length  descended  from 
the  tree,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  vexation, 
and  reflected  how  they  might  best  contrive 
to  pass  the  night  in  that  desert.  But  he 
could  find  neither  fountain  nor  palm-tree, 
nor  even  a  branch  of  dry  wood  to  kindle  a 
fire.  He  -  then  felt  by  experience  the  sense 
of  his  own  weakness,  and  began  to  weep. 
Virginia  said  to  him,  "Do  not  weep,  my 
dear  brother,  or  I  shall  be  overwhelmed  with 
grief.  I  am  the  cause  of  all  your  sorrow 
and  of  all  that  our  mothers  are  suifering 
at  this  moment.  I  find  we  ought  to  do 
nothing,  not  even  good,  without  consulting  our 
parents.  O,  I  have  been  very  imprudent ! " 
and  she  began  to  shed  tears.  She  then  said 
to  Paul,  "Let  us  pray  to  God,  my  dear 
brother,  and  he  will  have  pity  on  us." 

Scarcely  had  they  finished  their  prayer, 
when  they  heard  the  barking  of  a  dog.  "  It 
is  the  dog  of  some  hunter,"  said  Paul,  "  who 
Qomes  here  at  night  to  lay  in  wait  for  the 
stags."  Soon  after  the  dog  barked  again  with 
more  violence.  "  Surely,"  said  Virginia,  "  it 
IS  Fidele,  our  own  dog ;  yes,  I  know  his 
voice.  Are  we  then  so  near  home?  at  the 
foot  of  our  own  mountain?"  A  moment 
after  Fiddle  was  at  their  feet,  barking, 
howling,  moaning,  and  devouring  them  with 
his  caresses.  Before  they  had  recovered 
their  surprise  they  saw  Domingo  running 
toward  them.  At  the  sight  of  the  good  old 
negro,  who  wept  for  joy,  they  began  to  weep 
too,  without  beii^  able  to  utter  one  word. 
When  Domingo  had  recovered  himself  a 
little,  "  O  my  dear  children,"  cried  he,  "  how 
miserable  have  you  made  your  mothers ! 
How  astonished  were  they  when  they  re- 
tamed  from  mass,  where  I  went  with  them, 
on  not  finding  you  at  home !   Mary,  who 


was  at  work  at  a  little  distance,  could  not 
tell  us  where  you  were  gone.  I  ran  back- 
ward  and  forward  about  the  plantation,  not 
knowing  where  to  look  for  you.  At  last  I 
took  some  of  your  old  clothes,  and  showing 
them  to  Fidele,  the  poor  animal,  as  if  he 
understood  me,  immediately  began  to  scent 
your  path ;  and  conducted  me,  wagging  his 
tail  all  the  while,  to  the  Black  River.  It 
was  there  a  planter  told  me  that  you  had 
brought  back  a  maroon  negro  woman,  his 
slave,  and  that  he  had  granted  you  her  par- 
don. But  what  pardon  !  he  showed  her  to 
me  with  her  feet  chained  to  a  block  of  wood, 
and  an  iron  collar  with  three  hooks  fastened 
round  her  neck  ! 

"  From  there  Fiddle,  still  on  the  scent,  led 
me  up  the  precipice  of  the  Black  River, 
where  he  again  stopped  and  barked  with  all 
his  might.  This  was  on  the  brink  of  a 
spring,  near  a  fallen  palm-tree,  and  close  to 
a  fire  which  was  still  smoking.  At  last  he 
led  me  to  this  very  spot.  We  are  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  of  the  Three  Breasts, 
and  still  four  good  leagues  from  home. 
Come,  eat,  and  gather  strength."  He  then 
presented  them  with  a  cake,  some  fruits,  and 
a  very  large  gourd  filled  with  a  liquor  com- 
posed of  wine,  water,  lemon-juice,  sugar,  and 
nutmeg,  which  their  mothers  had  prepared 
to  invigorate  and  refresh  them.  Virginia 
sighed  at  the  recollection  of  the  poor  slave, 
and  at  the  uneasiness  which  they  had  given 
their  mothers.  She  repeated  several  times, 
"  0,  how  difficult  it  is  to  do  good  ! "  / 

While  she  and  Paid  were  taking  refresh- 
ment, Domingo  kindled  a  fire,  and  having 
sought  among  the  rocks  for  a  particular  kind 
of  crooked  wood,  which  bums  when  quite 
green,  and  throws  out  a  great  blaze,  he  made 
a  torch,  which  he  lighted,  it  being  already 
night.  But  when  they  prepared  to  continue 
their  journey,  a  new  difficulty  occurred ; 
Paul  and  Virginia  could  no  longer  walk, 
their  feet  being  violently  swollen  and  in- 
flamed. Domingo  knew  not  whether  it  were 
better  to  leave  them,  and  go  in  search  of 
help,  or  remain  and  pass  the  night  with 
them  on  that  spot.  "What  is  become  of  the 
time,"  said  he,  "  when  I  used  to  carry  you 
both  together  in  my  arms  ?  But  now  you  are 
grown  big  and  I  am  grown  old."  While 
he  was  in  this  perplexity,  a  troop  of  maroon 
negroes  appeared  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
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paces.  The  chief  of  the  band,  approaching 
Paul  and  Virginia,  said  to  them,  "  Good  little 
white  people,  do  not  be  afiuid.  We  saw  you 
pass  this  morning,  with  a  negro  woman  of 
the  Black  River.  You  went  to  ask  pardon 
for  her  of  her  wicked  master,  and  we,  in 
return  for  this,  will  carry  you  home  upon  our 
shoulders."  He  then  made  a  sign,  and  four 
of  tlie  strongest  negroes  immediately  formed 
a  sort  of  litter  with  the  branches  of  trees 
and  lianas, .  and,  having  seated  Paul  and 
Virginia  on  it,  they  carrietl  them  thus  upon 
their  shoulders.  Domingo  marched  in  front, 
with  his  lighted  torch,  and  they  proceeded 
amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  whole  troop, 
and  overwhelnied  with  their  benedictions. 
Virginia,  affected  by  this  scene,  said  to  Paul, 
with  emotion,  "  O  my  dear  brother !  God 
never  leaves  a  good  action  without  reward." 

It  was  midnight  when  they  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  their  mountain,  on  the  ridges  of  which 
several  fires  were  lighted.  Scarcely  had  they 
begun  to  ascend,  when  they  heard  voices  ex- 
claiming, "  Is  it  you,  my  children  ? "  They 
answered,  and  the  negroes  with  them,  "  Yes, 
it  is  we"  ;  and  soon  after  perceived  their 
mothers  and  Mary  coming  toward  them, 
with  lighted  sticks  in  their  hands.  "Un- 
happy children  ! "  cried  ^ladame  de  la  Tour, 
"  from  whence  do  you  come  1  What  agonies 
you  have  made  us  suffer ! "  "  We  come," 
said  Virginia,  "  from  the  Black  River,  where 
we  went  to  ask  pardon  for  a  poor  maroon 
slave,  to  whom  I  gave  our  breakfast  this 
moniing  because  she  was  dying  of  himger  ; 
and  these  maroon  negroes  have  brought  us 
home."  Madame  de  la  Tour  embraced  her 
daughter  without  being  able  to  speak ;  and 
Virgiiua,  wlio  felt  her  face  wet  with  her 
mother^s  tears,  exclaimed,  "You  repay  me 
for  all  the  hardships  I  have  suffered."  Mar- 
garet, in  a  transport  of  delight,  pressed  Paul 
in  her  arms,  crying,  "  And  you  also,  my  dear 
child  !  you  have  done  a  good  action."  When 
they  reached  the  cottage  with  their  children, 
they  gave  plenty  of  food  to  the  negroes,  who 
returned  to  their  woods,  praying  for  all  sorts 
of  blessings  to  fall  on  those  good  white  peo- 
ple. 

Every  day  was  to  these  families  a  day  of 
tranquillity  and  ftf  happiness.  Neither  am- 
bition nor  envy  disturbed  their  repose.  They 
did  not  seek  an  empty  reputation  away  from 
home,  to  be  had  by  intrigue  and  lost  by  cal- 
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umny ;  they  were  content  to  be  the  sole  wit- 
nesses and  judges  of  their  own  actions.  In 
this  island,  where,  as  in  all  the  European 
colonies,  every  malignant  anecdote  is  drca- 
lated  with  avidity,  their  virtues  and  erea 
their  names  were  unknowiL  Only  when  a 
traveller  on  the  road  of  the  Shaddock  Grore 
inquired  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plain,  "Who  live  in  those  two  cottages 
above  ? "  he  was  always  answered,  even  by 
those  who  did  not  know  them,  "  They  are 
good  people."  Thus  the  modest  violet,  con- 
cealed beneath  the  thorny  bushes,  sheik  its 
fragrance  while  itself  remains  vnseen. 

Slander,  which,  under  an  appearance  of 
justice,  naturally  inclines  the  heart  to  flalse- 
hood  or  to  hatred,  was  entirely  banished  from 
their  conversation ;  for  it  is  impossible  aot 
to  hate  men,  if  we  believe  them  to  be  wicked, 
and  to  live  with  the  wicked  without  conceal- 
ing that  hatred  under  a  false  pretence  of  good 
feeling.  Slander  thus  puts  us  ill  at  ease  with 
others  and  with  ourselves.  Without  passing 
judgment,  then,  upon  particular  persons,  they 
only  sought  how  they  could  da  gooil  to  all  in 
general,  and,  though  they  had  but  little  power, 
they  had  an  unceasing  good-will,  which  made 
them  always  ready  with  a  kind  deed.  Soli- 
tude, so  far  from  making  them  8a\Tige5s  W 
made  them  more  thoroughly  ci^alized.  If 
the  scandal  of  society  gave  them  nothing  to 
talk  al>out,  Nature  was  at  hand  to  fill  them 
with  delight  They  atlored  the  bounty  of 
that  Providence  which  had  enabled  them  to 
spread  abundance  and  beauty  amidst  th(« 
barren  rocks,  and  to  enjoy  those  pure  and 
simple  pleasures  which  are  ever  giatefol  and 
ever  new. 

Paul,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  was  stronger 
and  more  intelligent  than  Europeans  are  at 
fifteen,  and  had  embellished  the  plantati<nu 
which  Domingo  had  only  cultivated.  He 
had  gone  with  him  to  the  neighboring  woods, 
and  rooted  up  young  plants  of  lemon-trees, 
oranges,  and  tamarinds,  the  round  heads  of 
which  are  of  so  fresh  a  green,  together  with 
date-palm  trees,  producing  fruit  filled  with  a 
sweet  cream  which  has  the  fine  perfume  of 
the  orange-flower.  Those  trees,  which  were 
v^.lready  of  a  considerable  sijBe,  he  planted  * 
round  this  little  enclosure.  He  had  also 
sown  the  seeds  of  many  trees  which  the  sec- 
ond vear  bear  flowers  or  fruit :  such  as  the 
agathis,  encircled  with  long  clusters  of  white     ♦ 
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flowers,  which  hang  upon  it  like  the  crystal 
pendants  of  a  lustre  ;  the  Persian  lilac,  which 
lifts  high  in  air  its  gray  flax-colored  branches ; 
the  papaw-tree,  the  branchless  trunk  of  which 
forms  a  column  set  round  with  green  melons, 
suimounted  by  a  capital  of  large  leaves  like 
those  of  the  fig-tree. 

The  seeds  and  kernels  of  the  gum-tree, 
terminalia,  mangoes,  alligator  pear,  the  guava, 
the  breadfruit-tree,  and  the  narrow-leaved 
rose-apple,  were  planted  with  profusion ;  and 
the  greater  number  of  those  trees  already  af- 
forded their  young  cultivator  both  shade  and 
fruit.  His  industrious  hands  had  diffused  the 
riches  of  nature  even  on  the  most  barren  parts 
of  the  plantation.  Several  kinds  of  aloes,  the 
Indian  fig,  adorned  with  yellow  flowers  spot- 
ted with  red,  and  the  thorny  torch-thistle, 
grew  upon  the  dark  summits  of  the  rocks, 
and  seemed  to  aim  at  reaching  the  long 
lianas,  which,  loaded  with  blue  or  crimson 
floweis,  hung  scattered  over  the  steepest  part 
of  the  mountain.  Those  trees  were  disposed 
in  such  a  manner  that  you  could  command 
the  whole  at  one  view.  He  had  placed  in 
the  middle  of  this  hollow  the  plants  of  the 
lowest  growth  :  behind  grew  the  shrubs ; 
then  trees  of  an  ordinary  height ;  above 
which  rose  the  venerable  lofty  trees  which 
bordered  the  circumference.  Thus  from  its 
centre  this  extensive  enclosure  appeared  like 
a  verdant  amphitheatre  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
enclosing  plats  of  vegetables,  strips  of  mead- 
ow-land, and  fields  of  rice  and  com.  But, 
in  blending  these  vegetable  productions  to 
his  own  taste,  he  did  not  wander  from  Na- 
ture's arrangement.  Quided  by  her  sugges- 
tions, he  had  thrown  upon  the  rising  grounds 
such  «eeds  as  the  winds  might  scatter  over 
the  heights,  and  near  the  borders  of  the 
springs  such  grains  as  float  upon  the  waters. 
Every  plant  grew  in  its  proper  soil,  and  every 
spot  seemed  decorated  by  Nature's  own  hands. 
The  waters  which  rushed  from  tbe  summits 
of  the  rocks  formed  in  the  valley  here  foun- 
tains, there  large,  clear  mirrors  which  reflect- 
ed in  a  setting  of  bright  verdure  the  trees  in 
blossom,  the  bending  rocks,  and  the  azure 
heavena 

Notwithstanding  the  great  irregularity  of 
the  ground,  these  plantations  were  for  the 
most  part  easy  of  access.  We  had,  indeed, 
all  given  him  our  advice  and  assistance  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  end.    He  had  formed , 


a  path  which  wound  round  the  valley,  and 
various  ramifications  from  it  led  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre.  He  had  drawn 
some  advantage  from  the  most  rugged  spots, 
and  had  blended  in  harmonious  variety 
smooth  walks  with  the  inequalities  of  the 
soil,  and  wild  with  domestic  trees.  With 
that  inmiense  quantity  of  rolling  stones 
which  now  block  up  those  paths,  and  which 
are  scattered  over  most  of  the  ground  of  this 
island,  he  formed  here  and  there  p3rramid8  ; 
and  at  their  base  he  laid  earth,  and  planted 
the  roots  of  rose-bushes,  the  Barbadoes  flower- 
fence,  and  other  shinibs  which  love  to  climb 
the  rucks.  In  a  short  time  those  gloomy, 
shapeless  pyramids  were  covered  with  ver- 
dui-e,  or  with  the  glowing  tints  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowers.  Hollow  recesses  on  the 
borders  of  the  streams,  shaded  by  the  over- 
hanging boughs  of  aged  trees,  formed  vaulted 
caves  impenetrable  to  the  sun,  and  where  you 
might  enjoy  coolness  during  the  heats  of  the 
day.  One  path  led  to  a  clump  of  forest-trees, 
in  the  centre  of  which,  sheltered  from  the 
wind,  grew  a  cidtivated  tree  loaded  with 
fruit  Here  was  a  cornfield,  there  an  or- 
chard. From  that  avenue  you  had  a  view 
of  the  cottages  ;  from  this,  of  the  inaccessible 
summit  of  the  mountain.  Beneath  a  tufted 
bower  of  gum-trees,  interwoven  with  lianas, 
no  object  whatever  could  be  discerned,  even 
at  noon  ;  while  the  point  of  the  neighboring 
rock,  which  projects  from  the  mountain,  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  whole  enclosure,  and 
of  the  distant  ocean,  where  sometimes  we 
spied  a  vessel  which  was  coming  from  Eu- 
rope or  returning  thither.  On  this  rock  the 
two  families  assembled  in  the  evening,  and 
enjoyed  in  silence  the  freshness  of  the  air, 
the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  the  murmurs  of 
the  fountains,  and  the  last  blended  harmonies 
of  light  and  shade. 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than  the 
names  which  were  bestowed  upon  some  of 
the  charming  retreats  of  this  labyrinth.  That 
rock  of  which  I  was  speaking,  and  from  which 
my  approach  could  be  seen  from  afar,  was 
called  the  Discovery  op  Friendship.  Paul 
and  Virginia  in  their  sports  had  planted  a 
bamboo  on  that  spot;  and  whenever  they 
saw  me  coming  they  hoisted  a  little  white 
handkerchief,  by  way  of  signal  of  my  ap- 
proach, as  they  had  seen  a  flag  hoisted  on 
the  neighboring  mountain  at  the  sight  of  a 
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vessel  at  sea.  The  idea  stnick  me  of  engrav- 
ing an  inscription  upon  the  stalk  of  this  reed. 
Whatever  pleasure  I  have  felt  during  my 
'  ^  travels  at  the  sight  of  a  statue  or  monument 
of  antiquity,  I  have  felt  still  more  in  reading 
a  well-written  inscription.  It  seems  to  me 
as  if  a  human  voice  issued  from  the  stone, 
and,  making  itself  heard  after  the  lapse  of 
ages,  addressed  man  in  the  midst  of  a  desert, 
and  told  him  that  he  was  not  alone ;  th&t 
other  men  on  that  very  spot  have  felt  and 
thought  and  suffered  like  himself.  If  the  in- 
scription belongs  to  an  ancient  nation  which 
no  longer  exists,  it  leads  the  soul  through 
infinite  space,  and  inspires  the  feeling  of  its 
immortality  by  showing  that  a  thought  has 
survived  the  ruins  of  an  empire. 

I  inscribed  then,  on  the  little  mast  of 
Paul  and  Virginia's  flag,  these  lines  of  Hor- 
ace :  — 

"  Fratrw  Helenn,  ludda  sideia, 
Ventonunque  T«gat  pater, 
ObstrictU  alliis,  proter  lapyga." 

^  May  the  brothers  of  Helen,  bright  stars, 
ancl  the  Father  of  the  winds,  guide  you ; 
and  may  you  only  feel  the  breath  of  the 
lephyr." 

I  engraved  this  line  of  Yiigil  upon  the 
bark  of  a  gum-tree,  under  the  shade  of 
which  Paul  sometimes  seated  himself  in 
order  to  contemplate  the  agitated  sea  :  — 

"  Forttmatns  et  ille  deoB  qui  novit  agrestes  I " 

/        "  Happy  art  thou,  my  son,  to  know  only 
the  pastoral  divinities." 

And  this  other  one  above  the  door  of  Ma^ 
dame  de  la  Tour^s  cottage,  where  the  families 
used  to  assemble  :  — 

''At  secant  quiea,  et  nescia  fallere  vit&" 

''  Here  is  a  calm  conscience,  and  a  life  ig- 
norant of  deceit" 

But  Virginia  did  not  approve  of  my  Latin  ; 
she  said  that  what  I  had  placed  at  the  foot 
of  her  weather-flag  was  too  long  and  too  | 
learned.  *'  I  should  have  liked  better,"  add- 
ed she,  ''to  have  seen  inscribed.  Ever  agi^ 
fated,  yet  conetaTU."  My  reflection  made  her 
blush. 

The  sensibility  of  those  happy  families 
extended  itself  to  everything  around  them. 
They  had  given  names  the  most  tender  to 
objects  in  appearance  the  most  indifferent 
A  border  of  orange,  plantain,  and  rose-apple 
trees,  planted  round  a  greensward  where  Vir- 


ginia and  Paul  sometimes  danced,  was  called 
Concord.  An  old  tree,  beneath  the  shade  of 
which  Madame  de  la  Tour  and  Margaret 
used  to  relate  their  misfortunes,  was  called. 
The  Tears  wiped  away.  They  gave  the 
names  of  Brittany  and  Normandy  to  little 
portions  of  ground  where  they  had  sown 
com,  strawberries,  and  pease.  Domingo  and 
Mary,  wishing,  in  imitation  of  their  mi»- 
tresses,  to  recall  the  places  of  their  birth  in 
Africa,  gave  the  names  of  Angola  and  Foulle- 
pointe  to  the  spots  where  grew  the  herb 
with  which  they  wove  baskets,  and  where 
they  had  planted  a  calabash-tree.  Thne, 
with  the  pzoductions  of  their  respective  cli- 
mates, those  exiled  families  cherished  th« 
dear  illusions  which  bind  us  to  our  native 
country,  and  softened  their  regrets  in  a  for- 
eign land.  Alas  !  I  have  seen,  enlivoied 
by  a  thousand  delightful  appellationfi,  those 
trees,  those  fountains,  those  stones  which  are 
now  overthrown,  and,  like  the  plaina  of 
Greece,  present  nothing  but  ruins  and  affect- 
ing remembnmcesL 

But  perhaps  the  most  charming  qwt  of 
this  enclosure  was  that  which  was  called 
Virginia's  Resting-place.  At  the  foot  of  die 
rock  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Discovery 
of  Friendship  is  a  nook,  from  whence  issuee 
a  fountain,  forming,  near  its  source,  a  little 
spot  of  marshy  soil  in  the  midst  of  a  field 
of  rich  grass.  At  the  time  Maigaret  was 
delivered  of  Paul  I  made  her  a  present  of 
an  Indian  cocoa  which  had  been  given  me, 
and  which  she  planted  on  the  border  of  this 
fenny  ground,  in  order  that  the  tree  might 
one  day  serve  to  mark  the  epoch  of  her  son's 
birth.  Madame  de  la  Tour  planted  another 
cocoa,  with  the  same  view,  at  the  birth  of 
Virginia.  These  nuts  produced  two  coooa>- 
trees,  which  formed  the  only  records  of  the 
two  families  :  one  was  called  Paul's  tree  ;  the 
other,  Viiginia's  tree.  They  both  grew  in 
the  same  proportion  as  their  two  owners,  a 
little  unequally ;  but  they  rose,  at  the  end 
of  twelve  years,  above  the  cottages.  Already 
their  tender  stalks  were  interwoven,  and 
their  young  clusters  of  cocoas  hung  over  the 
basin  of  the  fountain.  Except  this  little  plan- 
tation, the  nook  of  the  rock  had  been  left  as  it 
was  decorated  by  Nature.  On  its  brown 
and  moist  sides  large  plants  of  maiden-liazr 
glistened  with  their  green  and  dark  stars ; 
and  tufts  of  wave-leaved  hart's-tongne,  ana- 
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pended  like  long  ribbons  of  purpled  green, 
flooied  on  the  winds.  Near  this  grew  a  chain 
of  the  Madagascar  periwinkle,  the  flowers 
of  which  resemble  Uie  red  gillyflower ;  and 
the  long-podded  capsicom,  the  seed-vessels  of 
which  are  ol  the  color  of  blood,  and  more 
^wing  than  coraL  Hard  by,  the  herb  of 
balm,  with  its  leaves  within  the  heart,  and  the, 
sweet  baal,  which  has  the  odor  of  the  gilly- 
flower, exhaled  the  most  delicioua  perfumes. 
From  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain  hung  the 
gmeeful  lianas,  like  floating  drapery,  forming 
magnificent  canopies  of  verdure  upon  the 
sides  of  the  rocka.  The  sea-birds,  allured  by 
the  stillnesa  of  those  retreats,  resorted  thither 
to  pass  the  night  At  the  hour  of  sunset  we 
eoidd  see  the  curlew  and  the  stint  skimming 
along  the  searshore ;  the  black  frigate-bird 
poised  high  in  air ;  and  the  white  bird  of  the 
tropic^  which  abandons,  with  the  star  of  day, 
the  solitudes  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Virginia 
loved  to  rest  upon  the  border  of  this  foun- 
tain, decorated  with  wild  and  sublime  mag- 
niflcenoe.  She  often  seated  herself  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  two  cocoa-trees,  and  there 
she  sometimes  led  her  goats  to  graze.  While 
she  was  making  cheeses  of  their  milk,  she 
loved  to  see  them  browse  on  the  maiden- 
hair which  grew  upon  the  steep  sides  of  the 
rock,  and  hung  suspended  upon  one  of  its 
eondces,  as  on  a  pedestal.  Paul,  observing 
that  Yiiginia  was  fond  of  this  spot,  brought 
liiither,  from  the  neighboring  forest^  a  great 
Tariety  of  birds'-nesta.  The  old  birds,  fol- 
lowing their  yoxmg,  established  themselves  in 
tiiis  new  colony.  Virginia  at  certain  times 
distributed  among  them  grains  of  rice,  mil- 
let, and  maize.  As  soon  as  she  appeared  the 
whistling  blackbird,  the  amadavid  bird,  the 
note  of  which  is  so  soft,  the  cardinal,  with 
its  plumage  the  color  of  flame,  forsook  their 
bushes  ;  the  paroquet,  green  as  an  emerald, 
descended  from  the  neighboring  fan-palms  ; 
the  partridge  ran  along  the  grass ;  all  came 
running  helter-skelter  toward  her,  like  a 
brood  of  chickens,  and  she  and  Paul  delighted 
to  observe  their  sports,  their  repasts,  and  their 
loves. 

Amiable  children  !  thus  passed  your  early 
days  in  innocence  and  in  the  exercise  of  be- 
nevolence. How  many  times,  on  this  veiy 
•pot,  have  your  mothers,  pressing  you  in 
their  anns,  blessed  Heaven  for  the  consola- 
tions that  you  were  preparing  for  their  declin- 


ing years,  and  that  they  could  see  you  b^gin 
life  under  such  happy  auspices  I  How  many 
times  beneath  the  shade  of  those  rocks,  have 
I  partaken  with  them  of  your  rural  repasts, 
which  cost  no  animal  its  life  !  Qourds  filled 
with  milk,  fresh  eggs,  cakes  of  rice  placed  up- 
on plantain  leaves,  baskets  loaded  with  man- 
goes, oranges,  dates,  pomegranates,  pineapples, 
furnished  at  once  the  most  wholesome  food, 
the  most  beautiful  colors,  and  the  most  de- 
licious juices. 

The  conversation  was  gentle  and  innocent 
as  the  repasts.  Paul  often  talked  of  the  la- 
bors of  the  day  and  those  of  the  morrow. 
He  was  continually  planning  something  use- 
^UoE^eir  little  society.  Here  he  discov- 
ered that  the  paths  were  rough ;  there  that 
the  seats  were  uncomfortable ;  sometimes 
the  young  arbors  did  not  afford  suflicient 
shade,  and  Virginia  might  be  better  pleased 
elsewhere. 

In  the  rainy  season  the  two  families  met 
together  in  the  cottage,  and  employed  them- 
selves in  weaving  mats  of  grass  and  baskets 
of  bamboo.  Rakes,  spades,  and  hatchets 
were  ranged  along  the  walls  in  the  most  per- 
fect order ;  and  near  these  instruments  of 
agriculture  were  placed  its  products,  —  sacks 
of  rice,  sheaves  of  com,  and  baskets  of  plan- 
tains. Some  degree  of  luxury  is  usually 
united  with  plenty,  and  Virginia  was  taught 
by  her  mother  and  Margaret  to  prepare  sher- 
bet and  cordials  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar- 
cane, the  lemon,  and  the  citron. 

When  night  came,  they  all  supped  to- 
gether by  the  light  of  a  lamp  ;  after  which 
Madame  de  la  Tour  or  Margaret  told  stories 
of  travellers  lost  during  the  night  in  forests 
of  Europe  infested  by  banditti;  or  of  some 
shipwrecked  vessel  thrown  by  the  tempest 
upon  the  rocks  of  a  desert  island.  To  these 
recitals  their  children  listened  with  eager 
sensibility,  and  earnestly  begged  that  Heaven 
would  grant  *they  might  one  day  have  the 
joy  of  showing  their  hospitality  toward  such 
unfortunate  persons.  At  length  the  two 
families  would  separate  and  retire  to  rest, 
impatient  to  meet  again  the  next  morning. 
Sometimes  they  were  lulled  to  repose  by  the 
beating  rains  which  fell  iii  torrents  upon  the 
roofs  ojf  their  cottages,  and  sometimes  by  the 
hollow  winds,  which  brought  to  their  ear  the 
distant  murmur  of  the  waves  breaking  upon 
the  shore.    They  blessed  God  for  their  own 
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safety,  of  which  their  feeling  became  stronger 
from  the  idea  of  remote  danger. 

Madame  de  la  Tour  occasionally  read  aloud 
some  affecting  history  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament  Her  auditors  reasoned  but  little 
upon  these  sacred  books,  for  their  theology 
consisted  in  sentiment,  like  that  of  Nature  ; 
and  their  morality  in  action,  like  that  of  the 
gospel.  Those  families  had  no  particular 
days  devoted  to  pleasure  and  others  to  sad- 
ness. Every  day  was  to  them  a  holiday,  and 
all  which  surrounded  them  one  holy  temple, 
where  they  forever  adored  an  Infinite  Intel- 
ligencs,  almighty,  and  the  friend  of  human 
kind.  A  sentiment  of  confidence  in  his 
supreme  power  filled  their  minds  with  conso- 
lation for  the  past,  with  fortitude  for  the 
present,  and  with  hope  for  the  future.  Be- 
hold how  these  women,  compelled  by  misfor- 
tune to  return  to  a  state  of  nature,  had 
unfolded  in  their  own  bosoms,  and  in  those 
of  their  children,  the  feelings  which  Nature 
gives  us,  our  best  support  under  evil. 

But  as  clouds  sometimes  arise  which  cast 
a  gloom  over  the  best-regulated  tampers, 
whenever  any  member  of  this  little  society 
appeared  sad,  the  rest  gathered  around, 
endeavoring  to  banish  painful  thoughts  rather 
by  sentiment  than  by  arguments.  Each  used 
in  this  their  especial  character.  Maigaret 
exerted  her  gayety,  Madame  de  la  Tour  em- 
ployed her  mild  theology,  Virginia  her  tender 
caresses,  Paul  his  cordial  frankness.  Even 
Mary  and  Domingo  hastened  to  offer  their 
succor,  and  to  weep  with  those  that  wept. 
Thus  weak  plants  are  interwoven  in  order  to 
resist  the  tempests. 

During  the  fine  season  they  went  every  Sun- 
day to  the  church  of  the  Shaddock  Grove, 
the  steeple  of  which  you  see  yonder  upon 
the  plain.  Rich  planters  used  to  come  to 
church  in  their  palanquins,  who  several  times 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  families  so  bound 
up  in  each  other,  and  would  have  invited 
them  to  parties  of  pleasure.  But  they  al- 
ways declined  these  overtures  with  respectful 
politeness,  petrsuaded  that  the  powerful  seek 
the  weak  only  to  feed  their  own  complacency, 
and  that  the  weak  cannot  please  them  with- 
out flattering  them,  whether  they  are  good  or 
evil.  On  the  other  hand,  they  avoided  with 
equal  care  too  intimate  an  acquaintance  with 
the  small  planters,  who  are  as  a  class  jealous, 
calumniating,  and  gross.   They  thus  acquired 


with  some  the  character  of  being  timid,  and 
with  others  of  being  proud ;  but  their  reserve 
was    accompanied   with  so  much    obligijig 
politeness,  above  all  toward  the  mifortunate, 
that  they  insensibly  acquired  the  respect  of 
the  rich  and  the  confidence  of  the  poor. 
After  service  the  poor  often  came  to  require 
some  kind  office  at  their  hands.     Perhaps  it 
was  a  person  troubled  in  mind  who  sought 
their  advice,  or  a  child  led  them  to  its  sick 
mother  in  the  neighborhood.     They  always 
took  with  them  remedies  for  the  ordinary 
diseases  of  the  country,  which  they  adminis- 
tered in  that  soothing  manner  which  stamps 
so  much  value  upon  the  smallest   favom. 
Above  aU,  they  succeeded  in  banishing  the 
disorders  of  the  mind,  which  are  so  intoler- 
able in  solitude,  and  imder  the  infirmiti»  of 
a  weakened  frame.      Madame  de  la  Tour 
spoke  with  such  sublime  confidence  of  the 
Divinity,  that  the  sick,  while  listening  to  her, 
believed  that  he  was  present   Virginia  often 
returned  home  with  her  eyes  wet  with  teaxs 
and  her  heart  overflowing  with  delight,  at 
having  had  an.  opportunity  of  doing  good. 
Afler  these  visits  of  charity  they  sometimes 
prolonged  their  walk  by  the  valley  of  the 
Sloping  Mountain,  till   they   reached  mj 
dwelling,  where  I  used  to  prepare  dinner  for 
them  upon  the  banks  of  the  little  river  which 
glides  near  my  cottage.    I  procured  for  these 
occasions  some  bottles  of  old  wine,  in  order 
to  heighten  the  gayety  of  our  Indian  repast 
by  the  more  genial  productions  of  Europe. 
At  other  times  we  met  upon  the  sea-shore,  at 
the  mouth  of  other  little  rivers,  which  are 
here  scarcely  larger  than  brooks.   We  brou^t 
from  the  plantation  our  vegetable  provisiona, 
to  which  we  added  such  as  the  sea  furnished 
in  great  variety.    We  caught  on  these  ahoies 
the  mullet,  the  roach,  and  i^t  sea-urchin, 
lobsters,  shrimps,  crabs,  oysters,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  shell-fish.    In  this  way  we  often  en- 
joyed the  most  tranquil  pleasures  in  situa- 
tions th^  most  frightful.    Sometimes,  seated 
upon  a  rock  under  the  shade  of  the  velvet 
sunflower-tree,  we  saw  the  enormous  waves 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  break  beneath  our  feet 
with  a  tremendous  noise.     Paul,  who  oonld 
swim  like  a  fish,  would  advance  on  the  ree& 
to  meet  the  coming  billows ;  then,  at  their 
near  approach,   would    run  back    to    the 
beach,  closely  pursued  by  the  foaming  break- 
ers, which  threw  themselves  with  a  roar- 
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ing  noise  far  on  the  sands.  But  Yiiginia 
at  this  sight  uttered  piercing  cries,  and 
said  that  such  sports  £iightened  her  too 
much. 

Our  repasts  were  succeeded  by  the  songs 
and  dances  of  the  two  young  people.  Vir- 
ginia sang  the  happiness  of  ^astofal  life,  and 
the  misery  of  those  who  were  impelled,  by 
avarice,  to  cross  the  furious  ocean,  rather 
than  cultivate  the  earth  and  enjoy  its  peace- 
ful bounties.  Sometimes  she  performed  a 
pantomime  with  Paul,  in  the  manner  of  the 
negroes.  The  first  language  of  man  is  pan- 
tomime ;  it  is  known  to  all  nations,  and  is  so 
natural  and  so  expressive  that  the  children 
of  the  European  inhabitants  catch  it  with 
&cility  from  the  negroes.  Virginia  recalling, 
from  among  the  histories  which  her  mother 
bad  read  to  her,  those  which  had  affected  her 
most,  represented  the  principal  events  in 
them  with  beautiful  simplicity.  Sometimes 
at  the  sound  of  Domingo's  tamtam  she  ap- 
peared upon  the  greensward,  bearing  a  pitcher 
upon  her  head,  and  advanced  with  a  timid 
step  toward  the  source  of  a  neighboring 
fountain,  to  draw  water.  Domingo  and  Mary, 
who  personated  the  Shepherds  of  Midian, 
forbade  her  to  approach,  and  repulsed  her 
sternly.  Upon  this  Paul  flew  to  her  succor, 
beat  away  the  Shepherds,  filled  Virginia's 
pitcher,  and  placing  it  upon  her  head,  bound 
her  brows  at  the  same  time  with  a  wreath  of 
the  red  flowers  of  the  Madagascar  periwinkle, 
which  served  to  heighten  the  delicacy  of  her 
complexion.  Then,  joining  their  sports,  I 
took  upon  me  the  part  of  Raguel,  and  be- 
stowed upon  Paul  my  daughter  Zephora 
in  marriage. 

Another  time  she  represented  Ruth,  accom- 
panying Naom j,  who  returns  poorand  widowed 
to  her  own  country,  where  she  finds  herself 
a  stranger  after  her  long  absence.  Domingo 
and  Mary  personated  the  reapers.  Virginia 
followed  their  steps,  pretending  to  glean  here 
and  there  a  few  ears  of  com.  She  was 
interrogated  by  Paul  with  the  gravity  of  a 
patriarch,  and  answered  with  a  faltering 
voice  his  questions.  Soon,  touched  with 
compassion,  he  granted  an  asylum  to  inno- 
cence and  hospitality  to  misfortune.  He 
filled  Virginia's  lap  with  all  kinds  of  foo<l ; 
and,  leading  her  toward  us  as  before  the 
old  men  of  the  city,  declared  his  purpose  to 
take  her  in  mairiage.    At  this  scene,  Madame 


de  la  Tour,  recalling  the  desolate  situation  in 
which  she  had  been  left  by  her  relations,  her 
widowhood,  the  kind  reception  she  had  met 
with  from  Margaret,  succeeded  now  by  the 
soothing  hope  of  a  happy  union  between 
their  children,  could  not  forbear  weeping ; 
and  these  mixed  recollections  of  good  and  evil 
caused  us  all  to  join  in  h^r  tears  of  sorrow 
and  of  joy.  j^ 

These  dramas  were  performed  with  such 
an  air  of  reality,  that  you  might  have  fancied 
yourself  transported  to  the  plains  of  Syria  or 
of  Palestine.  We  were  not  unfurnished  with 
either  decorations,  lights,  or  an  orchestra, 
suitable  to  the  representation.  The  scene 
was  generally  placed  in  an  opening  of  the 
forest,  where  such  parts  of  the  wood  as  were 
penetrable  formed  around  us  numerous  ar- 
cades of  foliage,  beneath  which  we  were  shel- 
tered from  the  heat  during  the  whole  day  ; 
but  when  the  sun  descended  toward  the  hori- 
zon, its  rays,  broken  by  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  diverged  among  the  shadows  of  the 
forest  in  strong  lines  of  light,  which  produced 
the  most  sublime  effect  Sometimes  the 
whole  of  its  broad  disk  appeared  at  the  end 
of  an  avenue,  spreading  one  dazzling  mass  of 
brightness.  The  foliage  of  the  trees,  illu- 
minated from  beneath  by  its  saf^n  beams, 
glowed  with  the  lustre  of  the  topaz  and  the 
emerald.  Their  brown  and  mossy  trunks 
appeared  changed  into  columns  of  antique 
bronze  ;  and  the  birds,  which  had  retired  in 
silence  to  their  leafy  shades  to  pass  the  night, 
surprised  to  see  the  radiance  of  a  second 
morning,  hailed  the  star  of  day  with  innu- 
merable carols. 

Night  soon  overtook  us  during  those  rural 
entertainments ;  but  the  purity  of  the  air 
and  the  mildness  of  the  climate  admitted  of 
our  sleeping  in  the  woods  secure  from  the 
injuries  of  the  weather,  and  no  less  secure 
from  the  molestation  of  robbers.  At  our 
return  the  following  day  to  our  respective  hab- 
itations, we  found  them  exactly  in  the  same 
state  in  which  they  had  been  left  In  this 
island,  which  then  had  no  commerce,  there 
was  so  much  simplicity  and  good  faith  that 
the  doors  of  several  houses  were  without  a 
key,  and  a  lock  was  an  object  of  curiosity  to 
many  of  the  natives. 

There  were,  however,  some  days  in  the 
year  celebrated  by  Paul  and  Virginia  in  a 
more  peculiar  manner ;  these  were  the  birth- 
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days  of  their  mothers.    Viiginia  never  failed 
the  day  before  to    prepare  some  wheaten 
cakes,  which  she  distributed  among  a  few 
poor  white  families  bom  on  the  ishuad,  who 
had  never  eaten  European  bread,  and  who, 
uncared  for  by  the  blacks,  forced  to  live  in 
the  woods  on  tapioca  roots,  had  not  to  sustain 
their  poverty  either  the  stupidity  which  at- 
tends slavery  or  the  courage  which  springs 
from  education.    These  cakes  were  aU  the 
gifts  that  Virginia  could  offer  to  ease  their 
condition,  but  she  gave  them  in  so  delicate  a 
manner  that  they  were  worth  vastly  more. 
In  the  first  place  Paul  was  commissioned  to 
take  the  cakes  himself  to  these  families,  and 
get  their  promise  to  come  and  spend  the 
next  day  at  Madame  de  la  Tour^s  and  Mar- 
garet's.   They  might  then  be  seen  coming,  — 
a  mother  of  a  family,  perhaps,  with  two  or 
three  thin,  yellow,  miserable-looking  daugh- 
ters, so  timid  that  they  dared  not  lift  their 
eyes  from  the  ground.    Viiginia  soon  put 
them   at   their    ease ;    she    brought   them 
refreshments,  the  excellence  of  which  she 
endeavored   to  heighten  by  relating  some 
particular  circumstance  which,  in  her  own 
estimation,  greatly  improved  them.      This 
drink  had  been  prepared  by  Margaret ;  this 
other  by  her  mother ;  her  brother  had  him- 
self picked  this  fruit  from  the  top  of  the  tree. 
She  would  get  Paid  to  dance  with  them,  nor 
would  she  leave  them  till  she  saw  that  they 
were  happy.    She  wished  them  to  partake 
of  the  joy  of  her  own  family.     "We  are 
happy,**  she  would  say,  "  only  when  we  are 
seeking  the  happiness  of  others.'*     When 
they  left,  she  would  have  them  cany  away 
some  little  thing  that  appeared  to  please 
them,  enforcing  their  acceptance  of  it  by 
some  delicate  pretext,  that  she  might  not 
appear  to  know  that  ikey  were  in  want    If 
she  remarked  that  their  clothes  were  much 
tattered,  she  obtained  her  mother's  permis- 
sion to  give  them  some  of  her  own,  and  then 
sent  Paul  to  leave  them  secretly  at  their 
cottage-doors.    She  followed  thus  the  exam- 
ple of  Qod,  concealing  the  benefactor  and 
revealing  only  the  benefit. 
^7i2]U£u£SjpaaB8,  whose  minds  are  imbued 
frx>m  infancy  with  prejudices  at   variance 
with  happiness,  cannot  imagine  all  the  in- 
struction and  pleasure  which  Nature  has  to 
give.    Your  soul,  confined  to  a  little  round 
of  human  knowledge,  soon  reaches  the  limit 


of  fts  artificial  enjoyment ;  but  Katme  and 
the  heart  are  inexhaustible. 

Paul  and  Virginia  had  neither  clock  nor 
almanac,  nor  books  of  chronology,  history,  or 
philosophy.  The  periods  of  their  lives  were 
regulated  by  those  of  Nature.  They  knew 
the  hours  of  the  day  by  the  shadows  of  the 
trees,  the  seasons  by  the  times  when  those 
trees  bore  flowers  or  fruity  and  the  years  bj 
the  number  of  their  harvests.  These  sooth- 
ing images  diffused  an  inexpressible  charm 
over  their  conversation.  ''It  is  time  to 
dine,"  Virginia  would  say  to  the  family; 
"the  shadows  of  the  plantain-trees  are  at 
their  roots "  ;  or,  "  Night  approaches  ;  the 
tamarinds  close  their  leaves."  "When will 
you  come  to  see  us  ? "  some  of  her  compan- 
ions in  the  neighborhood  would  inquire. 
"At  the  time  of  the  sugar-canes,"  Virginia 
would  answer.  "Your  visit  will  be  then 
still  more  delightful,"  her  young  acquaiot- 
ances  would  reply.  When  she  was  asked 
what  was  her  own  age  and  that  of  Paul, 
"  My  brother,"  said  she,  "  is  as  old  as  the 
great  cocoa-tree  of  the  fountain,  and  I  am 
aa  old  as  the  little  cocoa-tree.  The  mangoes 
have  borne  fruit  twelve  times,  and  the 
orange-trees  have  flowered  four-and-twenty 
times,  since  I  came  into  the  world."  Their 
lives  seemed  linked  to  the  trees  like  those  of 
fauns  or  dryads.  They  knew  no  other  his- 
toric epochs  than  that  of  the  lives  of  their 
mothers,  no  other  chronology  than  that  <^ 
their  orchards,  and  no  other  philosophy  than 
that  of  doing  good  and  resigning  themselTes 
to  the  will  of  God. 

After  all,  what  need  had  these  yoimg 
people  of  riches  or  learning  after  our  sort! 
Even  their  necessities  and  their  ignorance 
added  to  their  happiness.  No  day  passed  in 
which  they  did  not  do  one  an6ther  some  ser- 
vice or  give  some  knowledge  ;  and  while 
there  might  be  some  errors  in  this  last,  yet 
man  in  a  simple  state  has  no  dangerous  ones 
to  fear. 

Thus  grew  those  children  of  Nature.  No 
care'had~^Rrabl^  their  ^ace,  no  intemper- 
ance  had  corrupted  their  blood,  no  misplaced 
passion  had  depraved  their  hearts.  Love, 
innocence,  and  piety  were  each  day  unfold- 
ing the  beauty  of  their  souls,  disclosing 
matchless  grace  in  their  features,  their  atti- 
tudes, and  their  motiona  Still  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life,  they  had  all  its  blooming  fresh- 
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ness  ;  and  sorely  sacli  in  the  gaidei  of  Eden 
appeared  our  first  pai'ents,  when,'  coming 
from  the  hands  of  Qod,  they  first  saw,  ap- 
proached, and  conversed  together,  like  broth- 
er and  sister.  Yiiginia  was  gentle,  modest, 
and  confiding  as  Eve ;  and  Paul,  like  Adam, 
united  the  figure  of  manhood  with  Ihe  sim- 
plicity of  a  child. 

Sometimes,  when  alone  with  Virginia,  he 
has  a  thousand  times  told  me,  he  would  say 
to  her,  at  his  return  from  labor,  "  When  I 
am  wearied,  the  sight  of  you  refreshes  me. 
If  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  I  per- 
ceive you  below  in  the  valley,  you  appear  to 
me  in  the  midst  of  our  orcliani  like  a  rose- 
bud. If  you  go  toward  our  mother's  house, 
ihe  partridge,  running  to  meet  its  young,  has 
a  shape  less  beautiful  and  a  step  less  light 
When  I  lose  sight  of  you  through  the  trees, 
I  have  no  need  to  see  you  in  order  to  find 
you  again.  Something  of  you,  I  know  not 
how,  remains  for  me  in  the  air  where  you 
have  passed,  in  the  grass  where  you  have 
been  seated.  When  I  come  near  you,  you 
delight  all  my  senses.  The  azure  of  heaven 
is  less  charming  than  the  blue  of  your  eyes, 
and  the  song  of  the  amadavid  bird  less  soft 
than  the  sound  of  your  voice.  If  I  only 
touch  you  with  the  tip  of  my  finger,  my 
whole  frame  trembles  with  pleasure.  Do 
you  remember  the  day  when  we  crossed  over 
the  great  stones  of  the  river  of  the  Three 
Breasts  ?  I  was  very  tired  before  we  reached 
the  bank  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  had  taken  you  in 
my  arms  I  seemed  to  have  wings  like  a 
bird.  Tell  me  by  what  charm  you  have  so 
enchanted  me?  Is  it  by  your  wisdom? 
Our  mothers  have  more  than  either  of  us. 
Is  it  by  your  caresses?  They  embrace  me 
much  oftener  than  you.  I  think  it  must  be 
by  your  goodness.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
you  walked  barefooted  to  the  Black  River, 
to  ask  pardon  for  the  poor  runaway  slave. 
Here,  my  beloved,  take  this  flowering  branch 
of  a  lemon-ttee  which  I  have  gathered  in  the 
forest ;  you  will  place  it  at  night  near  your 
bed.  Eat  this  honeycomb,  which  I  have 
taken  for  you  from  the  top  of  a  rock.  But 
first  lean  upon  my  bosom,  and  I  shall  be  re- 
freshed." 

Viiginia  would  answer  him :  "  0  my  dear 
brother,  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  morning 
on  the  tope  of  the  rocks  give  me  less  joy  than 
the  sight  of  you.    I  love  my  mother,  I  love 


yours  ;  but  when  they  call  you  their  son,  I 
love  them  a  thousand  times  more.  When 
they  caress  you,  I  feel  it  more  sensibly  than 
when  I  am  caressed  myself.  Tou  ask  me 
why  you  love  me.  Why,  all  creatures  that 
are  brought  up  together  love  one  another. 
Look  at  our  birds ;  reared  up  in  the  same 
nests,  they  love  like  us  ;  they  are  always  to- 
gether like  us.  Hark !  how  they  call  and 
answer  from  one  tree  to  another  !  So  when 
the  echoes  bring  to  my  ears  the  air  which 
you  play  upon  your  flute  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  I  repeat  the  words  at  'the  bottom 
of  the  valley.  You  are  dear  to  me  more 
than  ever  since  the  day  when  you  were  ready 
to  fight  the  master  of  the  slave  for  me.  Since 
that  time  how  often  I  have  said  to  myself, 
'  Ah,  my  brother  has  a  good  heart ;  but  for 
him  I  should  have  died  of  terror.'  I  pray  to 
God  every  day  for  my  mother  and  for  yours, 
for  you  and  for  our  poor  servants  ;  but  when 
I  pronounce  your  name,  my  devotion  seems 
to  increase,  I  ask  so  earnestly  of  God  that 
no  harm  may  befall  you  !  Why  do  you  go 
so  far  and  climb  so  high  to  seek  fruits  and 
flowers  for  me  ?  How  tired  you  are  ! "  and 
with  her  little  white  handkerchief  she  would 
wipe  the  damps  from  his  forehead  and  cheeks, 
and  kiss  him  tenderly. 

For  some  time  past,  however,  Viiginia  had 
felt  her  heart  agitated  by  new  sensations. 
Her  beautifully  blue  eyes  lost  their  lustre, 
her  cheek  its  freshness,  and  her  frame  was 
seized  with  universal  languor.  Serenity  no 
longer  sat  upon  her  brow,  nor  smiles  played 
upon  her  lips.  She  became  suddenly  gay 
without  joy,  and  melancholy  without  vexa- 
tion. She  fled  her  innocent  sports,  her  gen- 
tle labors,  and  the  society  of  her  beloved 
family  ;  wandering  here  and  there  among 
the  most  unfrequented  parts  of  the  planta- 
tion, and  seeking  everywhere  that  rest  which 
she  could  nowhere  find.  Sometimes,  at  the 
sight  of  Paul,  she  advanced  sportively  toward 
him ;  then,  all  at  once,  when  just  about 
to  accost  him,  was  seized  with  sudden  con- 
fusion, her  pale  cheeks  overspread  with 
blushes,  and  her  eyes  no  longer  daring  to 
meet  those  of  her  brother. 

Paul  said  to  her  :  "  The  rocks  are  covered 
with  verdure,  our  birds  begin  to  sing  when 
you  approach,  everything  around  you  is  gay, 
and  you  only  are  unhappy."  He  endeavored 
to  soothe  her  by  his  embraces  ;  but  she  turned 
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away  her  head,  and  fled  trembling  toward  her 
mother.  The  caresses  of  her  brother  excited 
too  mach  emotion  in  her  agitated  heart  Paul 
could  not  comprehend  the  caprices  so  novel 
and  so  strange.  Misfortunes  never  come 
single. 

One  of  those  summers  which  sometimes 
desolate  the  countries  situated  between  the 
tropics  now  spread  its  ravages  over  this 
island.  It  was  near  the  end  of  December, 
when  the  sun  in  Capricorn  darts  its  ver- 
tical fires  over  Mauritius  during  the  space 
of  three  weeks.  The  southeast  wind,  which 
prevails  throughout  almost  the  whole  year, 
no  longer  blew.  Vast  columns  of  dust  arose 
from  the  highways  and  hung  suspended  in 
the  air  ;  the  ground  was  everywhere  broken 
into  clefts  ;  the  grass  was  burnt ;  hot  ezha- 
lations  issued  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  their  rivulets,  for  the  most  part,  became 
dry  ;  no  refreshing  cloud  ever  arose  from  the 
sea  ;  fiery  vapors  during  the  day  ascended 
from  the  plains,  and  appeared  at  sunset  like 
a  vast  conflagration.  Night  brought  no  cool- 
ness to  the  heated  atmosphere  ;  the  red  moon, 
rising  in  a  misty  horizon,  appeared  of  super- 
natural magnitude.  The  drooping  cattle,  on 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  stretching  out  their 
necks  toward  heaven,  and  panting  for  air, 
made  the  valleys  re-echo  with  their  melan- 
choly lowings ;  even  the  Caffre  by  whom 
they  were  led  threw  himself  upon  the  earth 
in  search  of  coolness  ;  but  the  scorching  sun 
had  everywhere  penetrated,  and  the  stifling 
atmosphere  resounded  w^ith  the  buzzing  noise 
of  insects,  who  sought  to  allay  their  thirst  in 
the  blood  of  men  and  of  animals. 

On  one  of  those  sultry  nights  Virginia, 
restless  and  unhappy,  arose,  then  went  again 
to  rest,  but  could  find  in  no  attitude  either 
slumber  or  repose.  At  length  she  bent  her 
way,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  toward  her 
fountain,  and  gazed  at  its  spring,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  drought,  still  flowed  like 
silver  threads  down  the  brown  sides  of  the 
rock.  She  flung  herself  into  the  basin  ;  its 
coolness  reanimated  her  spirits,  and  a  thou- 
sand soothing  remembrances  presented  them- 
selves to  her  mind.  She  recollected  that  in 
her  infancy  her  mother  and  Mai^garet  amused 
themselves  by  bathing  her  with  Paul  in  this 
ver  spot ;  that  Paul  afterward,  reserving 
this  bath  for  her  use  only/  had  dug  out  its 
bed,  covered  the  bottom  with  sand,  and  sown 


aromatic  herbs  around  the  borden.  She  saw, 
reflected  through  the  water  upon  her  naked 
arms  and  bosom,  the  two  cocoa-trees  which 
were  planted  at  her  birth  and  that  of  her 
brother,  and  which  interwove  about  her  head 
their  green  branches  and  young  fruit.  She 
thinks  of  Paul's  Mendship,  sweeter  than  the 
odors,  purer  than  the  waters  of  the  fountain, 
stronger  than  the  intertwining  palm-trues, 
and  she  sighs.  She  thinks  on  the  hour  of 
the  night  and  the  profound  solitude,  and  a 
raging  fire  seizes  her.  Forthwith  she  flies 
affrighted  from  those  dangerous  shades,  and 
those  waters  hotter  than  the  torrid  sunbeam ; 
she  runs  to  her  mother  to  find  a  refuge  from 
herself  More  than  once  wishing  to  unfold 
her  sufferings,  she  presses  her  moiher^s  band 
within  her  own ;  more  than  once  she  is  ready 
to  p^nounce  the  name  of  Paul ;  but  her  op- 
pressed heart  leaves  her  lips  no  power  of  ut- 
terance, and,  leaning  her  head  on  her  mothei's 
bosom,  she  can  only  bathe  it  with  her  tears. 

Madame  de  la  Tour,  though  she  easily  dis- 
cerned the  source  of  her  daughter's  uneasiness, 
did  not  think  it  well  to  speak  to  her  on  that 
subject  "  My  dear  child,"  said  she,  "  address 
yourself  to  God,  who  disposes,  at  his  will,  of 
health  and  of  life.  He  tries  you  to-day  to 
recompense  you  to-morrow.  Remember  that 
we  are  only  placed  upon  earth  for  the  exer- 
cise of  virtue." 

Meanwhile  the  excessive  heat  drew  vapors 
from  the  ocean,  which  hung  over  the  island 
like  a  vast  parasol.  The  summits  of  the 
mountains  gathered  them  about,  while  long 
flakes  of  fire  issued  from  time  to  time  from 
their  misty  peaks.  Soon  the  most  tenible 
thunder  re-echoed  through  the  woods,  the 
plains,  and  the  valleys  ;  ihe  rains  fell  from 
the  skies  in  cataracts ;  foaming  torrents 
rushed  down  the  sides  of  this  mountain; 
the  bottom  of  that  valley  became  a  sea; 
the  table-land  on  which  the  cottages  were 
built,  a  little  island  ;  and  the  entrance  of 
this  valley  a  sluice,  along  which  rushed 
headlong  with  the  moaning  waters,  earth, 
trees,  and  rocks. 

The  trembling  famOy  were  all  in  piAyer  to 
God  in  the  cottage  of  Madame  de  la  Tour, 
the  roof  of  which  cracked  horribly  from  the 
struggling  winds.  So  vivid  and  frequent' 
were  the  lightnings,  that,  although  the  doors 
and  window-shutters  were  well  fastened, 
every  object  without  was    distinctly   seen 
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through  the  joints  in  the  woodwork.  Paul, 
followed  by  Domingo,  went  with  intrepidity 
fix)m  one  cottage  to  another,  notwithstaiiding 
the  fury  of  the  tempest ;  here  supporting  a 
partition  with  a  buttress,  there  driving  in  a 
stake,  and  only  returning  to  the  family  to 
calm  their  fears  by  the  hope  that  the  storm 
was  passing  away.  In  fact,  in  the  evening 
the  rains  ceased,  the  trade-winds  of  the 
southeast  pursued  their  ordinary  course,  the 
tempestuous  clouds  were  thrown  toward  the 
northeast,  and  the  setting  sim  appeared  in 
the  horizon.    , 

Virginia's  first  wish  was  to  visit  the  spot 
called  her  Resting-place.  Paul  approached 
her  with  a  timid  air,  and  offered  her  the 
assistance  of  his  arm,  which  she  accepted, 
smiling,  and  they  left  the  cottage  together. 
The  air  was  fresh  and  clear ;  white  vapors 
arose  fix)m  the  ridges  of  the  mountains,  fur- 
rowed here  and  there  by  the  foam  of  the  tor- 
rents, which  were  now  beginning  to  dry  up 
on  all  sides.  As  for  the  garden,  it  was  com- 
pletely torn  to  pieces  by  deep  water-courses, 
the  roots  of  the  fruit-trees  were  for  most 
part  laid  bare,  and  vast  heaps  of  sand  cov- 
ered the  borders  of  meadows,  and  had  choked 
up  Virginia's  Bath.  The  two  cocoa-trees, 
however,  were  still  erect,  and  still  retained 
their  freshness  ;  but  they  were  no  longer  sur- 
rounded by  turf  or  arbors  or  birds,  except  a 
few  amadavid  birds,  who,  upon  the  points  of 
the  neighboring  rocks,  lamented  in  plaintive 
notes  the  loss  of  their  young. 

At  the  sight  of  this  general  desolation, 
Virginia  exclaimed  to  Paul,  "  You  brought 
birds  hither,  and  the  hurricane  has  killed 
/  them.     You  planted  this  garden,  and  it  is  now 
I   destroyed.      Everything  then    upon   earth 
\  perishes,  and  it  is  only  heaven  that  is  not 
Srebject  to  change."    "  Why,"  answered  Paul, 
''cannot  I  give  you  something  that  comes 
from  heaven  !  but  I  have  nothing  even  upon 
earth."    Vii^nia  with  a  blush  replied, "  You 
have  the  picture  of  Saint  Paul."    Scarcely 
had  she  spoken  when  he  flew  to  his  mother's 
cottage  in  search  of  it.    This  picture  was  a 
small  miniature  representing  Paul  the  Her- 
mit    Margaret  had  a  great  reverence  for  it. 
She  had  for  a  long  time  worn  it  hung  at  her 
neck  when  she  was  a  girl,  and  since  she  be- 
'  came  a  mother  she  had  placed  it  round  the 
neck  of  her  child.     It  had  even  happened 
that  being,  while  pregnant,  abandoned  by  the 


whole  world,  and  continually  employed  in 
contemplating  the  image  of  this  benevolent 
recluse,  her  offspring  had  contracted  some 
resemblance  to  this  revered  object  It  was 
this  that  had  led  her  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
name  of  Paul,  giving  him  for  his  patron  a 
saint  who  had  passed  his  life  far  from  man- 
kind, by  whom  he  had  been  first  deceived 
and  then  forsaken.  Virginia,  upon  receiving 
this  little  picture  from  the  hands  of  Paul, 
said  to  him,  with  emotion,  ^*  My  dear  brother, 
I  will  never  part  with  this  while  I  live  ;  nor 
will  I  ever  foi^et  that  you  have  given  me 
the  only  thing  which  you  possess  in  the 
world."  At  this  tone  of  friendship,  this  un- 
hoped-for return  of  familiarity  and  tender- 
ness, Paul  attempted  to  embrace  her  ;  but, 
light  as  a  bird,  she  fled,  and  left  him  aston- 
ished, and  unable  to  account  for  a  conduct  so 
extraordmary. 

Meanwhile  Mai^garet  said  to  Madame  de  la 
Tour,  "Why  do  we  not  unite  our  children 
by  marriage?  They  have  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  each  other,  which  my  son  does  not  yet 
wholly  understand.  When  Nature  shall  speak 
to  him,  in  vain  we  shall  shut  bur  eyes  ;  there  is 
everything  then  to  fear."  Madame  de  la  Tour 
replied,  "  They  are  too  young  and  too  poor. 
What  grief  would  it  occasion  us  to  see  Vir- 
ginia bring  into  the  world  unfortunate  chil- 
dren, whom  she  would  not  perhaps  have  suffi- 
cient strength  to  rear.  Your  n^o,  Domingo, 
is  almost  too  old  to  labor ;  Mary  is  infirm. 
As  for  myself,  my  dear  friend,  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  years  I  find  my  strength  much  les- 
sened ;  one  grows  old  rapidly  in  hot  climates, 
and,  above  all,  under  the  pressure  of  misfor- 
tune. Paul  is  our  only  hope  ;  let  us  wait 
till  years  have  formed  his  constitution  and 
he  can  support  us  by  his  labor ;  at  present 
you  well  know  that  we  have  only  sufficient 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  day ;  but  were  we 
to  send  Paul  for  a  short  time  to  the  Indies, 
commerce  would  famish  him  with  the  means 
of  purchasing  some  slaves  ;  and  at  his  return 
we  could  unite  him  to  Virginia ;  for  I  am 
persuaded  no  one  on  earth  can  render  her 
so  happy  as  your  son.  We  will  speak  to  our 
neighbor  about  it." 

They  accordingly  asked  my  advice,  and  I 
was  of  th'eir  opinion.  "The  Indian  seas," 
said  I,  "  are  calm,  and  in  choosing  a  favorable 
season,  the  voyage  out  is  seldom  longer  than 
six  weeks,  and  the  same  for  the  return.    We 
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will  farEiish  Paxil  with  a  little  Tentme  from 
my  neighborhood,  where  he  is  much  beloved. 
If  we  were  only  to  supply  him  with  some 
law  cotton,  of  which  we  make  no  use  for 
want  of  mills  to  work  it ;  some  ebony,  which 
is  here  so  common  that  it  serves  us  for  fixing ; 
and  some  rosin,  which  is  found  in  our  woods  ; 
—  all  those  articles  will  sell  advantageously 
in  the  Indies,  while  to  us  they  are  useless." 

I  engaged  to  obtain  permission  from  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Bourdonnais  to  undertake  this 
voyage  ;  and  I  wished  beforehand  to  mention 
the  affair  to  PauL  But  what  was  my  surprise 
when  this  young  man  said  to  me,  with  a  de- 
gree of  goocl  sense  above  his  age,  ^*  And  why 
do  you  wish  me  to  leave  my  family  for  this 
precarious  pursuit  of  fortune  7  Is  there  any 
commerce  in  the  world  more  advantageous 
than  the  culture  of  the  ground,  which  yields 
sometimes  fifty  or  a  hundred  fold  1  If  we  wish 
to  engage  in  commerce,  can  we  not  do  so  by 
carrying  our  superfluities  to  the  town,  without 
my  wandering  to  the  Indies  ?  Our  mothers 
tell  me  that  Domingo  is  old  and  feeble,  but 
I  am  young,  and  gather  strength  every  day. 
If  any  accident  should  happen  during  my 
absence,  above  all,  to  Virginia,  who  already 
suffers  —  0  no,  no  !  —  I  cannot  resolve  to 
leave  them." 

This  answer  threw  me  into  great  per- 
plexity, for  Madame  de  la  Tour  had  not  con- 
cealed from  me  the  situation  of  Virginia,  and 
the  desire  which  she  had  of  gaining  the  delay 
of  a  few  years  by  separating  the  young  people 
from  one  another.  These  were  motives  which^ 
I  thought  unwise  to  suggest  to  PauL 

About  this  time  a  ship  from.  France 
brought  Madame  de  la  Tour  a  letter  from  her 
aunt  The  fear  of  death,  without  which 
hard  hearts  would  never  feel,  had  alarmed 
her.  She  was  recovering  from  a  dangerous 
disorder,  which  had  left  her  in  a  state  of 
weakness  rendered  incurable  by  age.  She 
desired  her  niece  to  return  to  France  ;  or,  if 
her  health  forbade  her  to  undertake  so  long  a 
voyage,  she  enjoined  on  her  to  send  Virginia, 
on  whom  she  would  bestow  a  good  educa- 
tion, procure  for  her  a  splendid  marriage,  and 
leave  her  the  inheritance  of  her  whole  fortune. 

The  perusal  of  this  letter  spread  general 
consternation  through  the  family.  Domingo 
and  Maiy  began  to  weep.  Paul,  motionless 
with  surprise,  appeared  ready  to  burst  with 
indignation  ;  while  Virginia,  fixing  her  eyes 


upon  her  mothe/,  had  not  power  to  utter  a 
word. 

«  And  can  you  now  leave  us  ?  "  cried  Mar- 
garet to  Madame  de  la  Tour.  ^  No,  my  dear 
friend,  no,  my  beloved  children,"  replied 
Madame  de  la  Tour,  '*  I  will  not  leave  yoo. 
I  have  lived  with  you,  and  with  you  I  will 
die.  I  have  known  no  happiness  but  in 
your  affection.  If  my  healtii  be  deranged, 
my  past  misfortunes  are  the  cause.  My 
heart  has  been  deeply  wounded  by  the  eni- 
elty  of  my  relations  and  the  loss  of  my  hus- 
band. But  I  have  since  found  more  con- 
solation and  happiness  with  you  in  these 
humble  huts,  than  all  the  wealth  of  my 
family  could  now  lead  me  to  ezpecl  in  my 
own  country." 

At  this  language  every  eye  overflowed  with 
tears  of  delight.  Paul,  pressing  Madame  de 
la  Tour  in  his  arms,  exclaimed,  ^^  Neither 
will  I  leave  you !  I  will  not  go  to  the  In- 
dies. We  will  all  labor  for  you,  my  dear 
mamma  ;  and  you  shall  never  feel  any  want 
with  us."  But  of  the  whole  society,  the  per- 
son who  displayed  the  least  transport,  and 
who  probably  felt  the  most,  was  Virginia; 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  that 
gentle  gayety  which  flowed  from  her  heart, 
and  proved  that  her  peace  was  restored,  com- 
pleted the  general  satisfaction. 

The  next  day,  at  sunrise,  just  as  tliey  had 
concluded  offering  up,  as  usual,  their  moa- 
ing  prayer,  which  preceded  their  breakfast, 
Domingo  informed  them  that  a  gentleman 
on  horseback,  followed  by  two  slaves,  was 
coming  toward  the  plantation.  This  person 
was  Monsieur  de  la  Bourdonnais.  He  en- 
tered the  cottage,  where  he  found  the  fiuuly 
at  breakfast.  Virginia  had  prepared,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country,  coffee 
and  rice  boiled  in  water ;  to  these  ahe  had 
added  hot  yams  and  fresh  bananas.  Tke 
leaves  of  the  pLuitain-tree  supplied  the  want 
of  table-linen,  and  calabash  shells,  split  in 
two,  served  for  cups.  The  Qoveraor  discov- 
ered at  first  some  surprise  at  the  luMiieli&esB 
of  the  dwelling ;  then,  addressing  himself 
to  Madame  de  la  Tour,  he  observed  that,  al- 
though public  affairs  drew  his  attention  too 
much  from  the  concerns  of  individuals,  she 
had  many  claims  to  his  good  offices.  "  You 
have  an  aunt  at  Paris,  madame,"  be  added, 
''  a  woman  of  quality,  and  immensely  ridi, 
who  expects  that  you  will  hasten  to  see  her, 
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and  who  means  to  bestow  upon  yoa  h^r 
whole  fortune."  Madame  de  la  Tonr  re- 
plied that  the  state  of  her  health  would  not 
pennit  her  to  undertake  so  long  a  voyage. 
^  At  leasty*'  resumed  Monsieur  de  la  Bour- 
donnaiS)  "  you  cannot,  without  injustice,  de- 
prive this  amiable  young  lady,  your  daugh- 
ter, of  so  noble  an  inheritance.  I  will  not 
conceal  from  you  that  your  aunt  has  made 
use  of  her  influence  to  secure  your  daughter 
being  sent  to  her ;  and  that  I  have  received 
official  letters,  in  which  I  am  ordered  to  ex- 
ert my  authority,  if  necessary,  to  that  effect. 
But,  as  I  only  wish  to  employ  my  power  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  inhabitants  of 
this  colony  happy,  I  expect  from  your  good 
sense  the  volimtaiy  sacrifice  of  a  few  years, 
upon  which  depend  your  daughter's  estab- 
lishment in  the  world  and  the  welfare  of 
your  whole  life.  Wherefore  do  we  come  to 
these  islands  ?  Is  it  not  to  acquire  a  fortune  ? 
And  will  it  not  be  more  agreeable  to  return 
and  find  it  in  your  own  country  7" 

So  saying,  he  placed  upon  the  table  a  great 
big  of  piastres,  which  had  been  brought 
hither  by  one  of  lus  slaves.  "  This  sum,"  he 
continued,  ^  is  allotted  by  your  aunt  for  the 
preparations  necessary  for  your  daughter's 
voyage."  Gently  reproaching  Madame  de  la 
Tour  for  not  having  had  recourse  to  him  in 
her  difficulties,  he  extolled  at  the  same  time 
her  noble  fortitude.  Upon  this,  Paul  said 
to  the  Governor,  "  My  mother  did  address 
herself  to  you,  sir,  and  you  received  her  ill." 
**  Have  you  another  child,  madame  ? "  said 
Monsieur  de  la  Bourdonnais  to  Madame  de 
la  Tour.  "  No,  sir,"  she  replied  ;  "  this  is 
the  son  of  my  friend  ;  but  he  and  Virginia 
are  equally  dear  to  us."  "  Young  man,"  said 
the  Governor  to  Paul,  "  When  you  have  ac- 
quired a  little  more  experience  of  the  world, 
you  will  know  that  it  is  the  misfortune  of 
people  in  place  to  be  deceived,  and  thence  to 
bestow  upon  intriguing  vice  that  which  be- 
longs to  modest  merit" 

Monsieur  de  la  Bourdonnais,  at  the  request 
of  Madame  de  la  Tour,  placed  himself  next 
her  at  table,  and  breakfasted,  in  the  manner 
of  the  Creoles,  upon  coffee,  mixed  with  rice, 
boiled  in  water.  He  was  delighted  with  the 
order  and  neatness  which  prevailed  in  the 
little  cottage,  the  harmony  of  the  two  inter- 
esting families^  and  the  zeal  of  their  old  ser- 
vants.    ^Here,"  exclaimed  he,  ^I  discern 


only  wooden  furniture ;  but  I  find  serene 
countenances  and  hearts  of  gold."  Paul,  en- 
chanted with  the  affability  of  the  Governor, 
said  to  him,  "  I  wish  to  be  your  friend  ;  you 
are  a  good  man."  Monsieur  de  la  Bourdon- 
nais received  with  pleasure  this  insular  com- 
pliment, and,  taking  Paul  by  the  hand,  assured 
him  that  he  might  rely  upon  his  friendship. 

After  breakfast  he  took  Madame  de  la 
Tour  aside  and  informed  her  that  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  of  sending  her  daugh- 
ter to  France,  in  a  ship  which  was  going  to 
sail  in  a  short  time  ;  that  he  would  recom- 
mend her  to  a  lady,  a  relation  of  his  own, 
who  would  be  a  passenger ;  and  that  she 
must  not  think  of  renouncing  an  immense 
fortune  on  account  of  being  separated  from 
her  daughter  a  few  years.  **  Your  aunt,"  he 
added,  as  he  was  leaving,  "  cannot  live  more 
than  two  years  ;  of  this  I  am  assured  by  her 
Mends.  Think  of  it  seriously.  Fortune 
does  not  visit  us  every  day.  Consult  your 
friends.  Every  person  of  good  sense  will  be 
of  my  opinion."  She  answered  "  that,  de- 
siring no  other  happiness  henceforth  in  the 
world  than  that  of  her  daughter,  she  would 
leave  her  departure  for  France  entirely  to 
her  own  inclination." 

Madame  de  la  Tour  was  not  sorry  to  find 
an  opportunity  of  separating  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia 'for  a  short  time,  and  provide,  by  this 
means,  for  their  mutual  happiness  at  a  future 
period.  She  took  her  daughter  aside  and 
said  to  her,  "  My  dear  child,  our  servants 
are  now  old.  Paul  is  still  very  young ; 
Margaret  is  advanced  in  years,  and  I  am 
already  infirm.  If  I  should  die,  what  would 
becoine  of  you,  without  fortune,  in  the  midnt 
of  these  deserts  ?  You  would  then  be  left 
alone,  without  any  person  who  could  afford 
you  much  help,  and  forced  to  labor  without 
ceasing,  as  a  hired  servant,  in  order  to  sup- 
port your  wretched  existence.  This  idea 
fills  my  soul  with  sorrow."  Virginia  an- 
swered, "God  has  appointed  us  to  labor. 
You  have  taught  me  to  labor,  and  to  bless 
him  every  day.  Thus  far  he  has  not  for- 
saken us ;  he  never  will  forsake  us.  His 
providence  peculiarly  watches  the  unfortu- 
nate. You  have  told  me  this  often,  my 
dear  mother.  I  cannot  resolve  to  leave 
you."  Madame  de  la  Tour  replied  with 
much  emotion,  "I  have  no  other  aim  than 
to  render  you  happy,  and  to  marry  you  one 
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day  to  Paul,  who  is  not  your  brother.  Re- 
flect at  present  that  his  fortone  depends  upon 
you." 

A  young  girl  who  loves  believes  that  all  the 
world  is  ignorant  of  it ;  she  throws  over  her 
eyes  the  veil  which  she  has  over  her  heart ;  but 
when  it  is  lifted  by  some  cherishing  hand, 
then  the  hidden  pains  of  her  passion  escape 
ns  through  a  newly  opened  barrier,  and  the 
sweet  outpourings  of  confidence  succeed  that 
reserve  and  mystery  in  which  she  had  en- 
folded herself.  Virginia,  deeply  afifected  by 
this  new  proof  of  her  mother's  tenderness, 
related  to  her  how  cruel  had  been  those 
struggles  which  God  alone  had  witnessed ; 
declared  that  she  saw  the  succor  of  Provi- 
dence in  that  of  an  affectionate  mother,  who 
approved  of  her  attachment,  and  would  guide 
her  by  her  counsels  ;  that  being  now  strength- 
ened by  such  support,  every  consideration  led 
her  to  remain  witU  her  mother,  without  anx- 
iety for  the  present  and  without  apprehen- 
sion for  the  future. 

Madame  de  la  Tour,  perceiving  that  this 
confidential  conversation  had  produced  an 
effect  altogether  different  from  that  which 
she  expected,  said,  "  My  dear  child,  I  will 
not  any  more  constrain  your  inclination  ; 
think  over  it  at  leisure,  but  conceal  your 
feelings  from  Paul  When  a  young  girFs 
heart  is  taken  captive,  her  lover  has  nothing 
left  to  ask  of  her/' 

Toward  evening,  w^hen  she  was  alone  with 
Virginia,  there  entered  a  tall  man  dressed  in 
a  blue  cassock  ;  he  was  a  missionary  pri^t 
of  the  island,  and  the  confessor  of  Madame 
de  la  Tour  and  Virginia.  He  had  been  sent 
by  the  Governor.  "  My  children,"  he  ex- 
claimed as  he  entered,  "  God  be  praised  ! 
you  are  now  rich.  You  can  now  listen  to 
the  kind  suggestion  of  your  excellent  hearts, 
and  do  good  to  the  poor.  I  know  what 
Monsieur  de  la  Bourdonnais  has  said  to  you, 
and  what  you  have  answered.  Your  health, 
dear  madame,  obliges  you  to  remain  here  ; 
but  you,  young  lady,  are  without  excuse. 
We  must  obey  the  will  of  Providence ;  and 
we  must  also  obey  our  aged  relations,  even 
when  they  are  unjust  A  sacrifice  is  required 
of  you,  but  it  is  the  order  of  God.  He 
devoted  himself  for  you  ;  and  you,  in  imita- 
tion of  his  example,  must  devote  yourself 
for  the  welfiare  of  your  family.  Your  voyage 
to  France  will  have  a  happy  termination. 


You  will   surely  consent  to  go,  my  dear 
young  lady?" 

Virginia,  with  downcast  eyes,  answered, 
trembling,  "  If  it  be  the  conmoand  of  God, 
I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it  Let  the 
will  of  God  be  done,"  said  she,  weeping. 

The  priest  went  away  and  informed  the 
Governor  of  the  success  of  his  mission.  In 
the  mean  time  Madame  de  la  Tour  8»it 
Domingo  to  desire  I  would  oome  hither,  that 
she  might  consult  me  upon  Virginia's  de- 
parture. '  I  was  of  opinion  that  she  ought 
not  tp  go.  I  consider  it  as  a  fixed  principle 
of  happiness,  that  we  ought  to  prefer  the 
advantages  of  nature  to  those  of  foitone, 
and  never  go  in  search  of  that  at  a  distance 
which  we  may  find  at  home.  But  what 
could  be  expected  from  my  moderate  coun- 
sels, opposed  to  the  illusions  of  a  splendid 
fortime  ;  or  from  my  simple  reasoning,  oon- 
tradicted  by  the  prejudices  of  the  worid  and 
an  authority  which  Mailame  de  la  Tour  held 
sacred  ?  This  lady  had  only  consulted  me 
from  a  sentiment  of  respect,  and  had  in 
reality  ceased  to  deliberate  since  she  had 
heard  the  decision  of  her  confessor.  Mar- 
garet herself,  who,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vantages she  hoped  for  her  son  from  the 
possession  of  Virginia's  fortune,  had  hitherto 
opposed  her  departure,  made  no  further  objec- 
tions. As  for  Paul,  ignorant  of  what  was 
decided,  and  alarmed  at  the  secret  conTena- 
tion  which  Madame  de  la  Tour  held  with 
her  daughter,  he  abandoned  himself  to  deep 
melancholy.  "  They  are  plotting  something 
against  my  peace,"  cried  he,  "  for  they  con- 
ceal everything  from  me." 

A  report  having  in  the  mean  time  been 
spread  over  the  island  that  fortune  had  vis- 
ited those  rocks,  we  beheld  merchants  of  all 
kinds  climbing  their  steep  ascent,  and  dis- 
playing in  those  humble  huts  the  richest 
stuffs  of  India,  —  the  fine  dimity  of  G<Hide- 
lore,  the  handkerchiefs  of  Pellicate  and  Mn»- 
sulapatan,  the  plain,  striped,  and  embroidered 
muslins  of  Decca,  clear  as  the  day.  Those 
merchants  unrolled  the  gorgeous  silks  of 
China,  white  satin  damasks,  others  of  gnss- 
green  and  bright  red  ;  rose-eolored  taffetas,  a 
profusion  of  satins,  pelongs,  and  ganse  of 
Tonquin,  some  plain  and  son^e  beautifnlly 
decorated  with  flowers ;  the  soft  pekins, 
downy  like  cloth  ;  white  and  yellow  nan- 
keens, and  the  calicoes  of  Madagascar. 
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Madame  de  la  Tour  wished  her  daughter 
to  purchase  everything  she  liked  ;  and  Vir- 
ginia made  choice  of  whatever  she  believed 
wonld  be  agreeable  to  her  mother,  Maxgaret, 
and  her  son.  "  This,"  said  she,  **  will  serve 
for  fundtore,  and  that  will  be  useful  to  Mary 
and  Domingo.''  In  short,  the  bag  of  piastres 
was  emptied  before  she  had  considered  her 
own  wants  ;  and  she  was  obliged  to  receive 
a  ahare  of  the  presents  which  ahe  had  dis- 
tributed to  the  family  circle. 
Paul,  penetrated  with  aoirow  at  the  sight 
j  of  those  gifts  of  fortune  which  he  felt  were 
the  presage  of  Viiginia's  departure,  came  a 
£ew  days  after  to  my  dwelling.  With  an  air 
of  despondency  he  said  to  me,  '*  My  sister  is 
going;  she  is  already  making  preparations 
for  her  voyage.  Come  to  our  house,  I  pray 
you  ;  use  your  influence  over  her  mother  and 
mine,  in  order  to  detain  her  here.''  I  could 
not  leftise  Paul's  solicitations,  although  well 
cQavinced  that  my  representations  would  be 
unavailing. 

If  Viiginia  had  appeared  to  me  channing 
when  clad  in  the  blue  cloth  of  Bengal,  with 
a  red  handkerchief  tied  round  her  head,  how 
much  was  her  beauty  improved  when  I  saw 
her  attired  like  the  ladies  of  this  country ! 
She  was  dressed  in  white  muslin,  lined  with 
rose-colored  taffeta.  Her  small  and  elegant 
shape  was  displayed  to  advantage  by  her 
corset;  and  her  faai  hair,. woven  in  tresses, 
accorded  admirably  with  her  maidenly  head. 
Her  fine  blue  eyes  were  filled  with  an  ex- 
pression of  melancholy  ;  and  the  struggles  of 
passion,  with  which  her  heart  was  agitated, 
flushed  her  cheek  and  gave  her  voice  a  tone 
of  emotion.  The  contrast  between  her  pen- 
sive look  and  her  gay  habiliments  rendered 
her  more  interesting  than  ever,  nor  was  it 
possible  to  see  or  hear  her  unmoved.  Paul 
became  more  and  more  melancholy ;  at 
length  Margaret,  distressed  by  the  situation 
of  her  son,  took  him  aside  and  said  to  him, 
**  Why,  my  dear  son,  will  you  cherish  vain 
hopes  which  will  only  render  your  disappoint- 
ment more  bitter  1  It  is  time  that  I  liiould 
make  known  to  you  the  secret  of  your  life 
and  of  mine.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Tour 
belongs,  by  her  mother,  to  a  rich  and  noble 
,  ,  family ;  while  you  are  but  the  son  of  a  poor 
^!  peasant  girl,  and,  what  is  worse,  you  are  a 
astnr^  child." 
Paul,  who  had  never  before  heard  this  last 

^ ^ 


expression,  inquired  with  eagerness  its  mean- 
ing. His  mother  replied :  **  You  had  no 
legitimate  father.  When  I  was  a  girl,  se- 
duced by  love,  I  was  guilty  of  a  weakness  of 
which  you  are  the  ofibpring.  My  fault  de- 
prived you  of  the  protection  of  a  father's 
fiimily,  and  my  flight  from  home  of  that  of 
a  mother's  faxnily.  Unfortunate  child  1  you 
have  no  relation  in  the  world  but  me ! " 
And  she  shed  a  flood  of  tears.  Paul,  press- 
ing her  in  his  arms,  exclaimed, ''  0  my  dear 
mother !  since  I  have  no  relation  in  the 
world  but  you,  I  will  love  you  still  more  ! 
But  what  a  secret  have  you  disclosed  to  me  ! 
I  now  see  the  reason  why  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Tour  has  estranged  herself  from  me  for 
two  months  past,  and  why  she  has  deter- 
mined to  go.  Ah,  I  perceive  too  well  that 
she  despises  me  ! " 

The  hour  of  supper  being  arrived,  we 
placed  ourselves  at  table ;  but  the  different 
sensations  with  which  we  were  all  agitated 
left  us  Uttle  inclination  to  eat,  and  the  meal 
passed  in  silenca  Virginia  first  went  out, 
and  seated  herself  on  the  very  spot  where  we 
now  are.  Paul  hastened  after  her,  and  seated 
himself  by  her  side.  For  some  time  both  of 
them  kept  a  profound  silence.  It  was  one  of 
those  delicious  nights  which  are  so  common 
between  the  tropics,  and  the  beauty  of  which 
no  pencil  can  trace.  The  moon  appeared  in 
the  midst  of  the  firmament,  curtained  iu 
clouds,  which  her  beams  graduaUy  dispelled. 
Her  light  insensibly  spread  itself  over  the 
mountains  of  the  island  and  over  their 
peaks,  which  glistened  with  a  silvered  green. 
The  winds  were  perfectly  still.  We  heard 
along  the  woods,  at  the  bottom  of  the  valleys 
and  on  the  summits  of  the  rocks,  the  weak 
cry  and  the  soft  murmurs  of  the  birds,  wan- 
toning in  their  nests  and  exulting  in  the 
brightness  of  the  night  and  the  serenity  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  hum  of  insects  was 
heard  in  the  grass.  The  stars  sparkled  in 
the  heavens,  and  were  reflected  in  the  bosom 
of  the  sea  that  repeated  their  trembling 
images.  Virginia's  eyes  wandered  over  its 
vast  and  gloomy  horizon,  distinguishable 
from  the  bay  of  liie  island  by  the  red  fires  in 
the  fishing-boats.  She  perceived  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor  a  light  and  a  shadow  ; 
these  were  the  watchlight  and  the  body  of 
the  vessel  in  which  she  was  to  embark  for 
Europe,  and  which,  ready  to  set  sail,  lay  at 
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anchor,  waiting  for  the  wind.  Affected  at 
this  eight,  she  tamed  away  her  head,  in 
order  to  hide  her  tears  from  Paul. 

Madame  de  la  Tour,  Margaret,  and  myself 
were  seated  at  a  little  distance  heneath  the 
plantain-trees  ;  and  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night  we  distinctly  heard  their  conversation, 
which  I  have  not  forgotten. 

Paul  said  to  her :  '*  You  are  going,  they 
tell  me,  in  three  days.  You  do  not  fear, 
then,  to  encounter  the  danger  of  the  sea,  at 
which  you  are  so  much  terrified  1"  "I  must 
fulfil  my  duty,"  answered  Yiiginia,  "  by  obey- 
ing my  parent"  "  You  leave  us,"  resumed 
Paul,  ''  for  a  distant  relation  whom  you  have 
never  seen.  "  Alas  ! "  cried  Yirginia,  "  I 
would  have  remained  my  whole  life  here, 
but  my  mother  would  not  have  it  so.  My 
confessor  told  me  that  it  was  the  will  of  Qod 
I  should  go  ;  that  life  was  a  trial  —  0,  how 
sore  a  trial  it  is  ! " 

"  What,"  exclaimed  Paul, "  you  have  found 
00  many  reasons  then  for  going,  and  not  one 
for  remaining  here  !  Ah,  there  is  one  reason 
more  for  your  departure,  which  you  do  not 
tell  me.  Riches  have  great  attractions.  You 
will  soon  find  in  a  new  world  another  to 
whom  you  will  give  the  name  of  brother, 
which  you  bestow  on  me  no  more.  You 
will  choose  that  brother  from  among  persons 
who  are  worthy  of  you  by  their  birth,  and 
by  a  fortune  which  I  have  not  to  offer.  But 
where  will  you  go  in  order  to  be  happier  ? 
On  what  shore  will  you  land  which  will  be 
dearer  to  you  than  the  spot  which  gave  you 
birth  1  Where  will  you  find  a  society  more 
interesting  to  you  than  this  by  which  you 
are  so  beloved  ?  How  will  you  bear  to  live 
without  your  mother's  caresses,  to  which  you 
are  so  accustomed?  What  will  become  of 
her,  already  advanced  in  years,  when  she  no 
longer  sees  you  at  her  side  at  table,  in  the 
house,  in  the  walks  where  she  used  to  lean 
upon  you?  What  will  become  of  my 
mother,  who  loves  you  with  the  same  affec- 
tion? What  shall  I  say  to  comfort  them 
when  I  see  them  weeping  for  your  absence  ? 
Cruel !  I  speak  not  to  you  of  myself ;  but 
what  will  become  of  me,  when  in  the  morn- 
ing I  shall  no  more  see  you  ;  when  the  even- 
ing will  come,  and  will  not  reunite  us ; 
when  I  shall  gaze  on  the  two  palm-trees 
planted  at  our  birth,  and  so  long  the  wit- 
nesses of  our  mutual  friendship  ?    Ah  !  since  ! 


a  new  destiny  attracts  you,  since  you  seek  in 
a  country  distant  from  your  own  other 
possessions  than  those  which  were  the  fruits 
of  my  labor,  let  me  accompany  you  in  the 
vessel  in  which  yon  are  going  lo  embark.  I 
will  animate  your  courage  in  the  midst  of 
those  tempests  at  which  you  are  so  terrified 
even  on  shore.  I  will  lay  your  head  on  my 
bosom.  I  will  warm  your  heart  upon  my 
own  ;  and  in  France,  where  you  go  in  search 
of  fortune  and  of  .grandeur,  I  will  attend 
you  as  your  slave.,  Happy  only  in  yooi 
happiness,  you  will  find  me,  in  thoae  palaces 
where  I  shall  see  you  cherished  and  adored, 
at  least  sufficiently  noble  to  make  for  you  the 
greatest  of  all  sacrifices  by  dying  at  your 
feet" 

The  violence  of  his  emotion  stifled  bis 
voice,  and  we  then  heard  that  of  Virginia, 
which,  broken  by  sobs,  uttered  these  words : 
'*  It  is  for  you  I  go ;  for  you,  whom  I  eee 
every  day  bent  beneath  the  labor  of  sustain- 
ing two  infirm  families.  If  I  have  aec^ted 
this  opportunity  of  becoming  rich,  it  is  only 
to  return  you  a  thousand-fold  the  good  which 
you  have  done  us.  Is  there  any  fortune 
worthy  of  your  friendship?  Why  do  you 
talk  to  me  of  your  birth  ?  Ah  !  if  it  was 
again  possible  to  give  me  a  brother,  should  I 
inake  choice  of  any  other  than  you  ?  0 
Paul !  Paul !  you  are  far  dearer  to  me  than 
a  brother !  How  much  has  it  cost  me  to 
avoid  you !  Help  me  to  tear  myself  from 
my  very  self,  till  Heaven  caa  bless  oor 
unioiL  Now  I  stay,  I  go,  I  live,  I  die; 
do  with  me  as  you  will  Unhappy  that  I 
am !  I  could  have  withstood  your  caresses, 
but  I  cannot  support  your  affliction." 

At  these  words  Paul  seized  her  in  his  aims, 
and,  holding  her  pressed  fast  to  his  bosom, 
cried,  in  a  piercing  tone,  ''I  will  go  with 
her ;  nothing  shall  divide  us ! "  We  ran 
toward  him ;  and  Madame  de  la  Tour  said 
to  him,  '*  My  son,  if  you  go,  what  will  be- 
come of  us?" 

He,  trembling,  repeated  the  words,  ^  My 
son  !  —  My  son  !  —  You,  my  mother,"  cried 
he  ;  "  you,  who  would  separate  the  brother 
from  the  sister !  We  have  both  been  nour- 
ished at  your  bosom  ;  we  have  both  been 
reared  upon  your  knees  ;  we  have  learnt  of 
you  to  love  each  other  ;  we  have  said  so  a 
thousand  times  ;  and  now  you  would  sepa- 
rate her  from  me !    You  send  her  to  Europe, 
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that  barlMUx>i28  countiy  which  refused  you  an 
asylmn,  and  to  relations  by  whom  you  were 
abandoned.  You  will  tell  me  that  I  have  no 
right  over  her,  and  that  she  is  not  my  sister. 
She  is  everything  to  me,  —  riches,  birth, 
family,  my  sole  good  !  I  know  no  other. 
We  have  had  but  one  roof,  one  cradle,  and 
we  wfll  have  but  one  grave.  If  she  goes,  I 
will  follow  her.  The  Governor  will  prevent 
me !  Will  he  prevent  me  from  flinging  my- 
self into  the  sea  ?  I  will  follow  her  by  swim- 
ming !  The  sea  cannot  be  more  fatal  to  me 
than  the  land.  Since  I  cannot  live  with  her, 
at  least  I  will  die  before  her  eyes,  far  from 
jovL.  Inhuman  mother !  woman  without 
compassion  !  May  the  ocean,  to  which  you 
trust  her,  restore  her  to  you  no  more  !  May 
the  waves,  rolling  back  our  corpses  amidst 
the  stones  of  the  beach,  give  you,  in  the  loss 
of  your  two  children,  an  eternal  subject  of 
remorse!" 

At  these  words  I  seized  him  in  my  aims, 
for  despair  had  deprived  him  of  reason.  His 
eyes  flashed  fire,  big  drops  of  sweat  hung 
apon  his  face,  his  knees  trembled,  and  I  felt 
his  heart  beat  violently  against  his  burning 
bosom. 

Virginia,  afl&ighted,  said  to  him,  **  0  my 
Mend,  I  call  to  witness  the  pleasures  of  our 
early  age,  your  sorrow  and  my  own,  and 
eveiything  that  can  forever  bind  two  unfor- 
tmiate  beings  to  each  other,  that  if  I  remain, 
I  will  live  but  for  you  ;  that  if  I  go,  I  will 
one  day  return  to  be  yours.  I  call  you  all  to 
witness,  —  you  who  have  reared  my  infancy 
who  diipoee  of  my  life,  who  see  my  tears.  I 
swear  by  that  Heaven  which  hears  me,  by 
the  sea  which  I  am  going  to  pass,  by  the  air  I 
breathe,  which  I  never  sidlied  by  a  ialse- 
hood.* 

As  the  sun  softens  and  precipitates  an  icy 
rock  from  the  summit  of  the  Apennines,  so 
the  impetuous  passions  of  the  young  man 
were  subdued  by  the  voice  of  her  he  loved. 
He  bent  his  head,  and  a  flood  of  tears  feU 
from  his  eyes.  His  mother,  mingling  her 
tears  with  his,  held  him  in  her  arms,  but  was 
nnable  to  speak.  Madame  de  la  Tour,  half 
distracted,  said  to  me,  "  I  can  bear  this  no 
longer.  My  heart  is  broken.  This  unfortu- 
nate voyage  shall  not  take  place.  Do  take 
my  son  home  with  you.  It  is  eight  days 
sbce  any  one  here  has  slept'' 

I  said  to  Paul,  ''My  dear  friend,  your 


sister  will  remain.  To-moirow  we  will  speak 
to  the  Governor ;  leave  your  family  to  take 
some  rest,  and  come  and  pass  the  night  with 
me.  It  is  late ;  it  is  midnight ;  the  Southern 
Cross  is  just  above  the  horizon." 

He  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  in  si- 
lence, and,  after  a  night  of  great  agitation, 
he  arose  at  break  of  day  and  returned  home. 

But  why  should  I  continue  any  longer  to 
you  the  recital  of  this  history?  There  is 
never  but  one  aspect  of  human  life  which  we 
can  contemplate  with  pleasure.  Like  the 
globe  upon  which  we  revolve,  our  fleeting 
course  is  but  a  day  ;  and  if  one  port  of  that 
day  be  visited  by  light,  the  other  is  thrown 
into  darkness. 

''  Father,"  I  answered,  **  finish,  I  conjure 
you,  the  history  which  you  have  begun  in  a 
manner  so  interesting.  If  the  images  of  hap- 
piness are  most  pleasing,  thuBe.u£iTiiMifofft«ttg 
are  more  instructive.  What  became,  I  pray 
you,  of  unhappy  Paul  1 " 

The  first  object  which  Paul  saw  on  his 
way  home  was  the  negro  woman  Maiy,  who, 
mounted  upon  a  rock,  was  earnestly  looking 
toward  the  sea.  As  soon  as  he  perceived 
her,  he  called  to  her  from  a  distance,  "  Where 
is  Virginia  ? "  Mary  turned  her  head  toward 
her  young  master,  and  began  to  weep.  Paul, 
beside  himself,  turned  upon  his  steps  and 
ran  to  the  harbor.  He  was  there  informed 
that  Virginia  had  embarked  at  break  of  day, 
that  the  vessel  had  immediately  after  set  sail, 
and  could  no  longer  be  discerned.  He  in- 
stantly returned  to  the  plantation,  which  he 
croesed  without  uttering  a  word. 

Although  the  pile  of  rocks  behind  us  ap- 
pears almost  perpendicular,  those  green  plat- 
forms which  separate  their  summits  are  so 
many  stages  by  means  of  which  you  may 
reach,  through  some  difficult  paths,  that  cone 
of  hanging  and  inaccessible  rocks  called  the 
Thumb.  At  the  foot  of  that  cone  is  a 
stretching  slope  of  ground,  covered  with  lofty 
trees,  and  so  high  and  steep  that  it  appears 
like  a  forest  in  air,  surrounded  by  tremen- 
dous precipices.  The  clouds,  which  are  at- 
tracted round  the  summit  of  the  Thumb, 
supply  innumerable  rivulets,  which  fall  to 
so  great  a  depth  in  the  valley  situated  behind 
that  mountain,  that  from  this  elevated  point 
we  do  not  hear  the  cound  of  theii*  foil  From 
that  spot  you  can  discern  a  considerable  part 
of  the  idand,  with  its  precipices  crowned 
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with  their  majestic  peaks  ;  and,  among  oth- 
era,  Peter-Booth,  and  the  Three  Breasts,  with 
their  valley  filled  with  wood&  You  also 
command  an  extensive  view  of  the  ocean, 
and  even  perceive  the  Isle  of  Boorboa  forty 
leagues  toward  the  west.  It  was  Irom  this 
height  that  Paul  gazed  upon  the  vessel  which 
had  borne  away  Virginia.  He  saw  it,  more 
than  ten  leagues  out  at  sea,  appearing  like  a 
black  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  He 
remained  a  great  part  of  the  day  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  this  object :  when  it  had  di»- 
appeared,  he  still  fancied  he  beheld  it ;  and 
when  it  was  lost  in  the  mists  of  the  horiaon, 
he  seated  himself  on  that  wild  point,  forever 
beaten  by  the  winds,  which  never  cease  to 
agitate  the  tops  of  the  cabbage  and  gum  trees 
upon  it  Their  hoarse,  moaning  murmurs 
aref  like  the  distant  sound  of  organs,  and  in- 
spite  a  deep  melancholy.  There  I  found 
Paul,  with  his  head  reclined  on  the  rock,  and 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  I  had  fol- 
lowed him  since  break  of  day,  and  after  much 
importunity,  I  prevailed  with  him  to  descend 
and  return  to  his  family.  I  went  home  with 
him,  where  the  first  impulse  of  his  mind, 
upon  seeing  Madame  de  la  Tour,  was  to  re- 
proach her  bitterly  for  having  deceived  him. 
Madame  de  la  Tour  told  us  that  a  fiivorable 
wind  having  sprung  up  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  the  vessel  being  ready  to 
set  soil,  the  Governor,  attended  by  some  of 
his  staff  and  the  miasionary,  had  come  with 
a  palanquin  in  search  of  Virginia,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  her  own  objections,  her 
tears,  and  those  of  Margaret,  all  the  while 
exclaiming  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  them 
all,  they  had  carried  away  her  daughter  al- 
most dying.  "At  least,"  cried  Paul,  "if  I 
had  bid  her  fitrewell,  I  should  now  be  more 
calm.  I  would  have  said  to  her,  Virginia, 
if,  during  the  time  we  have  lived  together, 
one  .word  may  have  escaped  me  which  has 
offended  you,  before  you  leave  me  forever, 
tell  me  that  you  forgive  me,  I  would  have 
said;  to  her.  Since  I  am  destined  to  see  you 
no  more,  farewell,  my  dear  Virginia,  fare- 
well !  live,  fiir  from  me,  contented  and 
happy ! " 

When  he  saw  that  his  mother  and  Madame 
de  la  Tour  were  weeping,  "  You  must  now,*' 
said  :he,  "  seek  some  other  than  me  to  wipe 
awav  your  tears'^ ;  and  then,  rushing  out  of 
the  nouse  and  g^^vftning  aloud,  he  wandered 


up  and  down  the  plantation.  He  hovend 
especially  about  those  spots  which  bad  been 
most  dear  to  Viiginia,  He  said  to  the  goats 
and  their  little  kids  which  followed  him, 
bleating,  "What  do  you  ask  of  me?  Yoa 
will  see  no  more  witii  me  her  who  used  to 
feed  you  with  her  own  hand."  He  went  to 
the  bower  called  Viiginia's  Resting-place^ 
and,  as  the  birds  flew  around  him,  exclaimed, 
"  Poor  birds !  you  will  fly  no  more  to  meet 
her  who  cheiicJxed  you ! "  and  obeerving  Fi- 
ddle running  backward  and  forward  in  search 
of  her,  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  cried, 
"  Ah,  you  will  never  find  her  again  ! "  At 
length  he  went  and  seated  himself  upon 
the  rock  where  he  had  conversed  with  her 
the  preceding  evening,  and  at  the  view  d 
the  ocean  upon  which  he  had  seen  the  vessel 
disappear  which  bore  her  away,  he  w^  bit- 
terly. 

We  continually  watched  his  stepa^  i^pie- 
hending  some  fatal  consequence  from  the 
violent  agitation  of  his  mind.  Hia  mother 
and  Madame  de  la  Tour  conjured  him,  in  the 
most  tender  manner,  not  to  incieaae  ilieir 
affliction  by  his  despair.  At  length  Madame 
de  la  Tour  soothed  his  mind  by  lavisliing 
upon  him  such  epithets  as  wero  best  calcu- 
lated to  revive  his  hopes.  She  called  hira 
her  son,  her  dear  son,  her  son-in-law  whom 
she  destined  for  her  daughter.  She  pro- 
vailed  with  him  to  return  to  the  bouse  and 
receive  a  little  nourishment  He  seated  him- 
self with  us  at  table  next  to  the  place  which 
used  to  be  occupied  by  the  companion  of  his 
childhood,  and,  as  if  she  had  still  been  pres- 
ent, he  spoke  to  her,  and  offered  whatever  he 
knew  was  most  agreeable  to  her  taste ;  and 
then,  perceiving  his  wandering,  he  began  to 
weep.  For  some  days  he  employed  himself 
in  gathering  together  everything  whidi  had 
belonged  to  Virginia,  —  the  last  noaegAys  she 
had  worn,  the  cocoa^shell  in  which  she  used 
to  drink,  and,  as  if  those  relics  of  his  friend 
had  been  the  most  precious  treaaures  which 
the  world  contained,  he  kissed  them  and  hid 
them  in  his  bosom.  Amber  does  not  shed  so 
sweet  a  perfume  as  the  objects  which  have 
belonged  to  those  we  love.  At  length,  per- 
ceiving that  his  anguish  incrcaeed  that  of  his 
mother  and  Madame  de  la  Tour,  and  that  the 
wants  of  the  family  required  continual  labor, 
he  began,  with  the  aaajstance  of  Domingo^  to 
repair  the  garden. 
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Soon  after,  this  joong  ntui,  till  now  indif- 
ferent  as  a  Creole  with  respect  to  what  was 
passing  in  the  world,  desired  I  would  teach 
him  to  read  and  write,  that  he  might  carry 
on  a  comspondenoe  with  Virginia.  He  then 
wished  to  be  instructed  in  geography,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
comitry  where  she  had  disembarked  ;  and  in 
history,  that  he  might  know  the  manners  of 
the  society  in  which  she  was  placed.  Just 
80  he  had  become  versed  in  agriculture,  and 
in  the  art  of  hiying  out  the  most  irregular 
-grounds  with  advantage  and  beauty,  by  this 
flune  sentiment  of  love.  Without  doubt  it 
is  to  the  fond  dreams  of  this  restless  and 
ardent  passion  that  mankind  are  indebted 
for  a  gr»it  number  of  arts  and  sciences,  while 
its  disappointments  have  given  birth  to  phi- 
losophy, which  teaches  ns  to  bear  the  evils 
of  life  with  resignation.  Thus  Nature,  hav- 
ing made  love  the  general  link  which  binds 
all  beings,  has  rendered  it  the  first  spring  of 
Bociety,  the  first  incitement  to  knowledge  as 
well  as  pleasure. 

Paul  found  little  satiBfiiction  in  the  study 
of  geography,  which,  instead  of  describing 
Uie  natural  history  of  each  country,  gives  us 
only  a  view  of  its  political  boundaries.  His- 
tory, and  especially  modem  history,  inter- 
ested him  little  more.  He  there  saw  only 
gi^nend  and  periodical  evils  of  which  he  did 
not  discern  the  cause  ;  wars,  for  which  there 
was  no  reason  and  no  object ;  nations  with- 
out principle,  and  princes  without  humanity. 
He  preferred  the  reading  of  romances,  which, 
being  filled  with  the  particular  feelings  and  in- 
terests of  men,  represented  situations  similar 
to  his  own.  No  book  gave  him  so  much 
pleasure  as  **  Teleniachus,''  from  the  pictures 
which  it  draws  of  pastoral  liie,  and  of  those 
passions  which  are  naturftl  to  the  human 
heart  He  read  aloud  to  his  mother  and 
Madame  de  la  Tour  those  parts  which  af- 
fected him  most  sensibly,  when,  sometimes, 
touched  by  the  most  tender  remembrances, 
his  voice  became  choked,  and  his  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears.  He  fimcied  he  had  found 
in  Virginia  the  wisdom  of  Antiope,  with  the 
misfortunes  and  the  tenderness  of  Eucharis. 
With  very  different  sensations  he  perused 
our  fSsMhionable  novels,  filled  with  licentious 
nuudms  and  manners.  And  when  he  was 
infonned  that  those  romances  drew  a  just 
picture  of  European  society,  he  trembled, 


not  witjiout  reason,  lest  Virginia  should  be- 
come ^rrupted^  and  should  forget  him. 

More  than  a  year  and  a  half  had  indeed 
passed  away  before  Madame  de  la  Tour  re- 
ceived any  tidings  of  her  daughter.  During 
that  period  she  had  only  acddentaUy  heard 
that  Virginia  had  arrived  safely  in  France. 
At  length  a  vessel,  which  stopped  on  its  way 
to  the  Indies,  brought  to  Madame  de  la  Tour 
a  packet,  and  a  letter  written  with  her  own 
hand.  Notwithstanding  the  care  taken  by 
her  loving  and  gentle  daughter,  Madame  de 
la  Tour  was  certain  that  she  was  not  at  all 
happy.  Her  letter  paints  so  naturally  her 
situation  and  her  character,  that  I  have  re- 
tained it  almost  word  for  word  :  — 

''Mt  bkarest  and  beloved  Motheb: 
I  have  already  sent  you  several  letters  writ- 
ten with  my  own  hand,  but  having  received 
no  answer,  I  fear  they  have  not  reached  you. 
I  have  better  hopes  for  this,  from  the  means 
I  have  now  taken  of  sending  you  tidings  of 
myself^  and  of  hearing  from  you. 

^  I  have  shed  many  tears  since  our  separa- 
tion ;  I,  who  never  used  to  weep  but  for  the 
misfortunes  of  others  !  My  aunt  was  much- 
astonished  when,  having  upon  my  arrival' 
inquired  what  accomplishments  I  possessed, 
I  told  her  that  I  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  She  asked  me  what  then  I  had 
learned  since  I  came  into  the  world,  and 
when  I  answered  that  I  had  been  taught  to 
take  care  of  the  household  affairs  and  obey 
your  will,  she  told  me  that  I  had  received 
the  education  of  a  servant  The  next  day 
she  placed  me  as  a  boarder  in  a  great  abbey 
near  Paris,  where  I  have  masters  of  all  kinds, 
who  teach  me,  among  other  things,  history, 
geography,  grammar,  mathematics,  and  rid- 
ing. But  I  have  so  little  capacity  for  all 
these  sciences  that  I  make  but  small  progress 
with  my  masters.  I  feel  that  I  am  but  a 
poor  creature,  with  very  little  ability  to 
learn  what  they  can  teach.  My  aunt's  kind- 
ness, however,  does  not  lessen.  She  gives 
me  new  dresses  for  each  season,  and  she  has 
placed  two  waiting-women  with  me,  who  are 
both  dressed  like  fine  ladies.  She  has  made 
me  take  the  title  of  countess,  but  has  obliged 
me  to  renounce  the  name  of  La  Tour,  which 
is  as  dear  to  me  as  it  is  to  you,  from  all  you 
have  told  me  of  the  sufferings  my  father  en- 
dured in  order  to  marry  you.    She  has  re- 
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placed  joxa  name  by  tliat  of  your  family, 
which  IB  also  dear  to  me,  because  it  was  your 
name  when  a  girL  Seeing  myself  in  so 
splendid  a  situation  I  implored  her  to  let  me 
send  you  some  assistance.  But  how  shall  I 
repeat  her  answer?  Yet  you  hare  desired 
me  always  to  teU  you  the  truth.  She  told 
me,  then,  that  a  little  would  be  of  no  use  to 
you,  and  that  a  great  deal  would  only  en- 
cumber you  in  the  simple  life  you  led. 

"  I  endeavored,  upon  my  airiyal,  to  send 
you  tidings  of  myself  by  another  hand,  since 
I  could  not  myself  write ;  but,  finding  no 
peison  here  in  whom  I  could  place  confi- 
dence, I  applied  night  and  day  to  reading 
and  writing,  and  Qod  gave  me  grace  to  attain 
my  end  in  a  short  time.  I  intrusted  my 
first  letters  to  some  of  the  ladies  here,  who, 
I  have  reason  to  think,  carried  them  to  my 
aunt  This  time  I  have  had  recourse  to  a 
boarder,  who  is  my  friend.  I  send  you  her 
direction,  by  means  of  which  I  shall  receive 
your  answer.  My  aunt  has  forbid  my  hold- 
ing any  correspondence  whatever,  which 
might,  she  says,  become  an  obstacle  to  the 
great  views  she  has  for  my  advantage.  No 
person  is  allowed  to  see  me  at  the  grate  but 
herself  and  an  old  nobleman,  one  of  her 
friends,  who,  she  says,  is  much  pleased  with 
me.  I  am  sure  I  am  not  at  all  so  with  him, 
nor  should  I,  even  if  it  were  possible  for  me 
to  be  pleased  with  any  one  at  present 

**  1  live  in  the  midst  of  affluence,  and  have 
not  a  sou  at  my  disposal.  They  say  I  might 
make  an  improper  use  of  money.  Even  my 
clothes  belong  to  my  waiting-women,  who 
quarrel  about  them  before  I  have  left  them 
off.  In  the  bosom  of  riches,  I  am  poorer 
than  when  I  lived  with  you  ;  for  I  have 
nothing  to  give.  When  I  found  that  the 
great  accomplishments  they  taught  me  would 
not  procure  me  the  power  of  doing  the 
smallest  good,  I  hod  recourse  to  my  needle, 
of  which,  happily,  you  had  taught  me  the  use. 
I  send  several  pair  of  stockings  of  my  own 
making  for  you  and  Mamma  Margaret,  a  cap 
for  Domingo,  and  one  of  my  red  handker- 
chiefs for  Mary.  I  also  send  with  this  packet 
some  kernels  and  seeds  of  various  kinds  of 
fruits,  which  I  gathered  during  my  hours  of 
recreation  in  the  abbey  park.  I  have  added 
also  some  seeds  of  violets,  daisies,  buttercups, 
poppies,  blue-bottle,  and  scabiouses,  which  I 
picked  up  in  the  fields.    There  are  many 


more  beautiful  flowers  in  the  meadowi  oE  \ 

for  tliem.  I  am  sure  that  you  and  Manna 
Margaret  will  be  better  pleased  with  this  big 
of  seeds  than  you  were  with  the  hag  of 
piastres,  which  was  the  cause  of  our  s^ait- 
tion  and  of  my  tears.  It  will  give  me  giot 
delight  if  you  should  one  day  see  apple-tnes 
growing  at  the  aide  of  the  plantain,  and  ehns 
blending  their  foliage  with  our  cocoa-tnei 
You  will  fancy  yourself  in  Nonnaiidy,  wkbk 
you  love  so  much. 

'*  You  desired  me  to  relate  to  yon  my  J071 
and  my  griefs.  I  have  no  joys  far  from  joo. 
As  for  my  griefe,  I  endeavor  to  soothe  then 
by  reflectio^  that  I  am  in  the  aituation  in 
which  you  placed  me  by  the  will  of  Qoi 
But  my  greatest  affliction  is,  that  no  ooe 
here  speaks  to  me  of  you,  and  that  I  mnt 
speak  of  you  to  no  one.  My  waiting-womei 
—  or  rather  those  of  my  aunt,  for  the j  be- 
long more  to  her  than  to  me  —  say  to  me 
when  I  attempt  to  turn  the  convenatioii 
upon  the  objects  most  dear  to  me,  '  Bemon- 
ber,  mademoiselle,  that  you  are  a  Fiencli 
woman,  and  must  forget  that  country  of 
savages.'  Ah,  sooner  will  I  foi^  mjadf 
than  forget  the  spot  on  which  I  wasbon, 
and  where  you  dwell !  It  is  this  coontiy 
which  is  to  me  a  land  of  savages  ;  for  I  live 
alone,  having  no  one  to  whom  I  can  impait 
those  feelings  of  tenderness  for  you  which  I 
shall  bear  with  mo  to  the  grave.  I  am, 
"  My  dearest  and  beloved  mother, 

^  Your  affectionate  and  dutiful  daughter, 

'^  YlBOINIA  DS  LA  TOUB. 

"  I  recommend  to  your  goodness  Maxy  and 
Domingo,  who  took  so  much  care  of  my 
iniiancy.  Caress  Fiddle  for  me,  who  found 
me  in  the  wood.* 

Paul  was  astonished  that  Yiiginia  had  not 
said  one  word  of  him,  she  who  had  not  for- 
gotten even  the  house-dog.  But  he  was  nol 
aware  that^  however  long  may  be  a  woman's 
letter,  she  keeps  her  tenderest  sentiment  for 
the  close. 

In  a  postscript  Yirginia  recommended 
particularly  to  Patd's  care  two  kinds  of  seed, 
those  of  the  violet  and  the  acalnoin.  She 
gave  him  some  instructions  upon  the  nature 
of  l^ose  plants  and  the  spots  most  proper 
for  their  cultivation.  "  The  violet,**  said  1^ 
'*  produces  a  little  flower  of  a  deep  puiple 
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color,  which  loves  to  hide  itself  beneath  the 
bushes,  bat  is  soon  discovered  by  its  delight- 
ful odoiB."  She  desired  those  seeds  might 
be  sown  along  the  borders  of  the  fountain,  at 
the  foot  of  her  cocoa-tree.  ''  The  scabious,'' 
she  added,  <'  produces  a  beautiful  flower  of  a 
pale  blue,  and  a  black  ground,  spotted  with 
white.  You  might  fancy  it  was  in  mourning, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  called  the  widow's 
flower.  It  delights  in  bleak  spots  beaten  by 
the  winds."  She  begged  him  to  sow  this 
upon  the  rock  where  she  had  spoken  to  him 
at  night  for  the  last  time,  and  for  her  sake 
to  give  it  hencefotth  the  name  of  the  Fare- 
well Eock. 

She  had  put  those  seeds  into  a  little  purse, 
the  tissue  of  which  was  extremely  simple ; 
bat  which  appeared  above  all  price  to  Paul 
when  he  perceived  a  P  and  a  V  entwined 
together,  and  formed  of  hair  which  he  knew 
from  its  beauty  to  be  the  hair  of  Viiginia. 

The  whole  family  listened  with  tears  to 
the  letter  of  that  sensitive  and  pure  girl. 
Her  mother  answered  it  in  the  name  of  the 
little  society,  and  desired  her  to  remain  or 
return  at  her  will ;  assuring  her  that  they 
had  lost  their  chief  happiness  since  her 
departore,  and  that,  for  herself,  she  was  in- 
consolable. 

Paul  also  sent  her  a  long  letter,  in  which 
he  assured  her  that  he  wotdd  make  the 
garden  worthy  of  her,  and  blend  the  plants 
of  Europe  with  those  of  Africa  as  she  had 
blended  their  initials  together  in  her  work. 
He  sent  her  some  fruit  from  the  cocoa-trees 
of  the  fountain,  which  were  now  arrived  at 
maturity  ;  telling  her  that  he  would  not  add 
seeds  of  any  other  trees  of  the  island,  that 
the  desire  of  seeing  their  fruit  again  might 
hasten  her  return.  He  conjured  her  to  com- 
ply without  delay  with  the  ardent  wishes  of 
her  family,  and,  above  all,  with  his  own, 
since  he  could  never  hereafter  taste  any 
happiness  while  far  from  her. 

With  a  careful  hand  Paul  sowed  the 
European  seeds,  particularly  the  violet  and 
the  scabious,  the  flowers  of  which  seemed  to 
'bear  some  analogy  to  the  character  and 
situation' of  Virginia,  who  had  so  especially 
recommended  them  ;  but  whether  they  were 
injured  by  the  voyage,  or  whether  the  soil  of 
this  part  of  Africa  was  unfavorable  to  their 
growth,  a  very  small  number  of  them  blew, 
and  none  came  to  perfection. 


Meanwhile  that  envy  which  pursues  human 
happiness,  especially  in  the  French  colonies, 
spr^  some  reports  over  the  island  which 
gave  great  uneasiness  to  Paul.  The  passen- 
gers in  the  vessel  that  had  brought  Virginia's 
letter  asserted  that  she  was  upon  the  point  of 
being  married,  and  named  the  nobleman  of 
the  court  to  whom  she  was  betrothed.  Some 
even  declared  that  the  aflair  had  already 
taken  place  and  tliat  they  had  been  witnesses 
of  it  Paul  at  first  despised  this  report, 
brought  by  one  of  those  trading  ships  which 
often  spread  false  reports  in  their  passage ; 
but  when  some  inhabitants  of  the  island 
by  an  insulting  commiseration  affected  to 
pity  him  for  the  issue,  he  began  to  give  some 
credit  to  the  story.  He  had  seen  in  the 
novels  which  he  had  lately  read,  that  perfidy 
was  treated  as  a  subject  of  pleasantry  :  and 
knowing  that  tho«e  books  wen,  faitUi^l  lep- 
resentations  of  European  manners,  he  feared 
that  the  heart  of  Virginia  was  corrupted,  and 
had  forgotten  its  former  engagements.  Thus 
his  acquirements  only  served  to  render  him 
miserable  ;  and  what  increased  his  apprehen- 
sion was,  that  several  ships  arrived  from 
Europe,  during  the  space  of  six  months,  and 
not  one  brought  any  tidings  of  Vii^ginia.  * 

This  imfortunate  young  man,  with  a  heart 
torn  by  a  most  cruel  agitation,  came  often  to 
visit  me,  that  I  might  confirm  or  banish  his 
inquietude  by  my  experience  of  the  world. 

I  live,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  a  league 
and  a  half  from  hence,  upon  the  banks  of  a 
little  river  which  glides  along  the  Sloping 
Mountain ;  there  I  lead  a  solitary  life,  with- 
out wife,  children,  or  slaves.  ^ 

After  having  enjoyed,  and  lost,  the  rare 
felicity  of  living  with  a  congenial  mind,  the 
state  of  life  which  appears  the  letot  wretched 
is  that  of  living  alone.  Every  man  who  has 
much  cause  to  complain  of  his  fellows  seeks 
solitude.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  all  those 
nations  which  have  been  rendered  unhappy 
by  their  opinions,  their  manners,  or  their 
forms  of  government,  have  produced  numer- 
ous classes  of  citizens  altogether  devoted  to 
solitude  and  celibacy.  Such  were  the  Egyp- 
tians in  their  decline,  the  Greeks  of  the 
Lower  Empire  ;  and  such  in  our  days  are  the 
Indians,  the  Chinese,  the  modem  Greeks,  the 
Italians,  and  most  part  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  nations  of  Europe. 

Solitude  restores  to  men,  in   a   d^p^ee, 
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natural  e^joymentB^  In  lenuyving  them  from 
social  unhappinea^  In  the  midst  of  society, 
divided  hf  80  many  piejudices,  the  spirit  is 
in  a  constant  state  of  agitation ;  it  is  contin- 
ually revolving  in  itself  a  thousand  turbulent 
and  contradictory  opinions,  by  which  the 
members  of  an  ambitious  and  miserable  circle 
seek  to  raise  themselves  above  each  other. 
But  in  solitude  the  soul  lays  aside  the  morbid 
I  illusions  which  trouBled~her,  and  resimies  the 
\  pure  consciousness  of  herself  of  Nature,  and 
of  its  Author.  Thus,  the  muddy  water  of  a 
torrent  which  has  ravaged  the  plains,  turning 
aside  from  its  cooise  into  some  litde  basin, 
deposits  its  slime,  resumes  its  primitive  clear- 
ness, and,  once  more  pure,  reflects  within  its 
own  banks  the  verdure  of  the  earth  and  the 
light  of  heaven.  Solitude  also  re-establisheB 
the  harmony  of  the  poweis  of  the  body  and 
the  soul.  Among  the  class  who  live  a  soli- 
tary life  are  those  who  push  the  career  of 
man  to  its  fSeurthest  limit,  as  the  Brahmin 
of  India.  In  short,  I  believe  solitude  to  be 
so  necessary  to  happiness,  even  in  the  world, 
that  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  derive  last- 
ing pleasure  from  any  sentiment  whatsoever, 
or  to  regulate  our  conduct  on  any  sound  prin- 
ciple, if  we  do  not  create  for  ourselves  an 
interior  solitude,  from  whence  our  opinion 
rarely  goes  forth,  and  into  which  the  opinions 
of  others  never  enter.  I  would  not  say, 
however,  that  man  should  live  absolutely 
alone ;  he  is  linked  with  mankind  by  hk 
necessities  ;  his  labors  are  due  to  men ;  he 
owes  himself  also  to  Nature.  But  as  Qod  has 
given  to  each  one  of  us  organs  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  elements  of  the  globe  on  which 
we  live,  —  feet  for  the  ground,  lungs  for  the 
air,  eyes  for  the  light,  —  without  the  power 
of  changing  the  use  of  any  of  these  faculties, 
he  has  reserved  for  himself  alone,  who  is 
the  Author  of  life,  the  heart,  which  is  its 
principal  organ. 

Thus  I  pass  my  days  far  from  mankind, 
whom  I  wished  to  serve  and  by  whom  I 
have  been  persecuted.  After  having  trav- 
elled over  many  countries  of  Europe,  and 
some  parts  of  America  and  Africa,  I  at  length 
pitched  my  tent  in  this  thinly  peopled  island, 
allured  by  its  mild  temperature  and  its  soli- 
tude. A  cottage  which  I  built  in  the  woods 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  a  little  field  which  I 
cultivated  with  my  own  hands,  a  river 
which  glides  before  my  door,  suffice  for  my 

^ 


want  and  for  my  pleasoiea*  I  Mend  with 
these  enjoyments  that  of  some  ehoaen  booka^ 
which  teach  me  to  become  better.  Th^ 
make  that  world  which  I  have  abandoned 
still  contribute  to  my  satisiaction.  Theyplaee 
before  me  pictures  of  those  pftssians  which 
render  its  inhabitants  so  mis^able  ;  and  the 
comparison  which  I  make  between  their  des- 
tiny and  my  own  leads  me  to  feel  a  sort  of 
negative  happiness.  Like  a  man  saved  fion 
shipwreck  and  thrown  upon  a  rock,  I  eon- 
template,  from  my  solitude,  the  Btarma  which 
roll  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  my  re- 
pose seems  more  profound  from  the  distant 
sounds  of  the  tempest 

Since  men  are  no  longer  in  my  path  nor  I 
in  theirs,  I  no  longer  hate  them :    I  pity 
them.    If  I  meet  some  unfortunate  one,  I 
endeavor  to  aid  him  by  my  eounaelfl^  as  a 
passer-by  on  the  border  of  a  torrent  sttretcbes 
his  hand  to  a  drowning  man.    But  I  have 
rarely  found  any  but  tihe  innocent  attentiTe 
to  my  voica    Nature  calls  the  restof  men  in 
vain ;  each  one  forms  an  image  of  her  for 
himself^  which  he  clothes  with  his  own  pas- 
sions.    He  pursues  aU  his  life  this  vain 
phantom  which  leads  him  astmy,  and  after- 
ward complains  to  Heaven  of  the  error  which 
is  his  own.    Among  the  great  number  of  un- 
fortunate ones  that  I  have  endeavored  to  bring 
back  to  Nature,  I  have  not  found  one  in^ 
was  not  intoxicated  with  his  own  miseiy. 
They  have  listened  to  me  at  first  with  atten- 
tion, in  the  hope  that  I  would  aid  them  to 
acquire  glory  or  fortune  ;  but  when  they  saw 
that  I  only  wished  to  teach  them  to  do  with- 
out these,  they  considered  me  miserable  be- 
cause I  did  not  run  aft^  theirwretched  hap- 
piness ;  they  blamed  my  solitary  life  ;  tiiey 
pretended  tiiat  they  alone  were  useful  to 
men,  and  endeavored  to  draw  me  into  their 
vortex.    But  if  I  commnnicate  widi  all  the 
world,  I  give  my  confidence  to  none.    It  is 
often  sufficient  for  me  to  serve  as  a  lesscm  to 
myself.    In  my  present  calm  I  review  the 
past  agitations  of  my  own  life,  to  which  I 
have  given  so  much  value,  — patronage,  for- 
tune, reputation,  pleasure,  and  the  opimons 
which  are  ever  at   strife   throoghoiit  the 
world.    I  liken  so  many  men  ^vdioin  I  hsre 
seen  disputing  over  these  chimeras,  and  vfao 
are  no  more,  to  the  waves  of  my  river  which 
break  in  foam  against  the  rocks  in  their  bed, 
and  disappear  never  to  return. 
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For  me,  I  goffer  myself  to  be  led  calmly 
down  the  stream  of  time  to  the  ocean  of  the 
fdture,  which  has  no  shores  ;  and  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  present  harmony  of  Natore 
I  raise  my  sonl  toward  its  Author,  and  hope 
for  a  more  happy  destiny  in  another  world. 

Although  one  does  not  see  from  my  her- 
mitagey  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest, 
that  variety  of  objects  which  is  presented  to 
us  from  the  elevated  spot  where  we  now  are, 
there  is  much  there  that  is  interesting,  espe- 
cially for  a  man  who,  like  me,  prefers  self- 
communion  to  looking  abroad  upon  external 
objects  The  river  which  flows  before  my 
door  passes  in  a  straight  line  throng  the 
wood,  i^pearing  like  a  long  canal  shaded  by 
all  varieties  of  foliage.  There  are  the  black 
date  and  the  ebony ;  that  which  they  call 
here  the  apple,  the  olive,  and  cinnamon; 
thickets  of  palms  raise  their  naked  stems  a 
hundred  feet  high,  their  summits  crowned 
with  tufts  of  palm -leaves,  and  appearing 
above  the  rest  of  the  trees  like  a  forest 
planted  upon  a  forest  There  intertwine 
lianas  of  various  foliage,  which  reach  from 
one  tree  to  another,  forming  h^e  arcades  of 
flowezB  and  there  canopies  of  verdure.  Most 
of  tiiese  trees  emit  aromatic  odors,  which  can 
be  perceived  even  after  several  hours  in  the 
garments  of  those  who  have  passed  through 
the  forest  At  the  time  of  their  blossoming 
one  mig^t  think  they  were  covered  with 
now.  At  the  end  of  summer  many  sorts 
of  foreign  birds  come,  guided  by  an  incom- 
prehensible instinct  across  vast  oceans,  to 
feed  upon  the  seeds  of  the  plants  which  grow 
upon  the  idand,  and  to  contrast  the  brilliancy 
of  their  plumage  with  the  foliage  browned  by 
the  sun.  Among  these  are  various  species  of 
paroqu^  and  the  blue  pigeons  called  here 
Dutch  pigeons.  Monkeys,  the  domesticated 
inhabitants  of  our  forests,  sport  in  the  dark 
branches,  from  which  they  can  be  distin- 
guished by  their  grayish  green  skins  and 
black  feces,  —  some  swinging  in  the  air,  sus- 
pended by  their  tails ;  others  leaping  from 
branch  to  branch,  with  their  little  ones  in 
their  arms.  The  murderous  gun  has  never 
fr^tened  these  peaceable  children  of  Na- 
ture. Nothii^  is  heard  but  cries  of  joy,  the 
warbling  and  chirping  of  southern  birds, 
which  are  repeated  by  the  echoes  of  the 
forest  The  liver,  which  runs  rippling  over 
a  bed  of  rocks,  through  the  trees,  reflects 


here  and  there  in  its  limpid  waters  their 
venerable  masses  of  verdure  and  shadow,  as 
well  as  the  sports  of  their  inhabitants ;  a 
short  distance  beyond  it  is  precipitated  over 
ledges  of  rocks,  forming  in  its  fall  a  sheet  of 
water  smooth  as  glass,  and  breaking  at  the 
bottom  into  a  foaming  mass.  Innumerable 
confused  sounds  issue  from  these  tumultuous 
waters,  which,  dispersed  by  the  winds  of  the 
forest,  sometimes  seem  near  and  sometimes 
&x  off,  and  sometimes  deafening  as  the  clang 
of  cathedral  bells.  The  air,  being  constantly 
renewed  by  the  motion  of  the  water,  causes 
on  the  borders  of  this  river  a  verdure  and 
freshness,  notwithstanding  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer, that  are  rarely  found  in  this  island,  even 
on  the  mount«ins. 

At  some  distance  there  is  a  rock,  far  enough 
from  the  cascade  that  one  may  not  be  deaf- 
ened by  the  noise  of  the  torrent,  and  yet  near 
enough  for  one  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  it,  the 
coolness  of  the  air,  and  the  murmur  of  the 
water.  Sometimes,  when  it  was  very  warm, 
we  would  go  to  dine  in  the  shadow  of  this 
rock,  —  Madame  de  la  Tour,  Margaret,  Vir- 
ginia, Paul,  and  I.  Virginia,  who  in  all  her 
actions  thought  of  the  good  of  others,  in 
eating  fruit,  always  put  the  seed  or  kernel 
into  the  ground.  '*From  them  there  will 
come,"  said  she, ''  trees  which  will  give  their 
fruit  to  some  traveller,  or  at  least  to  a  bird." 
One  day  she  had  eaten  a  papaw  at  the  foot 
of  this  rock,  and  planted  the  seed.  Soon 
after  several  sprung  up,  and  one  of  them  was 
of  the  kind  which  hears  fruit  This  tree  was 
not  as  high  as  Virginia's  knees  when  she  left, 
but,  as  it  grew  rapidly,  two  years  after  it  was 
twenty  feet  high,  and  the  upper  part  of  its 
trunk  was  encircled  by  several  rows  of  ripe 
fruit  Paul,  coming  to  the  place  by  chance, 
was  filled  with  joy  on  seeing  this  tall  tree 
which  had  sprung  frx)m  the  little  seed  that  he 
had  seen  planted  by  his  friend ;  and  at  the 
same  time  was  seited  with  profound  sadness 
at  tMs  evidence  of  the  lengdi  of  her  absence. 
Things  which  we  see  constantly  do  not  remind 
us  of  the  flight  of  time  ;  they  grow  old  with  us 
insensibly ;  but  it  is  those  which  we  see  again 
after  several  years  that  remind  us  how  rapidly 
runs  the  river  of  our  days.  Paul  was  ajs  sur- 
prised and  excited  at  the  sight  of  this  tall  pa- 
paw  in  fruit  as  a  traveller  is,  after  a  long  ab- 
sence from  his  country,  not  to  find,  on  hia 
return,  his  contemporaries,  and  to  see  their 
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children,  whom  he  had  left  at  the  breast,  them- 
Belves  fathers  of  fiunilies.  At  one  moment  he 
wished  to  hew  it  down,  because  it  made  him 
feel  how  long  the  time  was  since  the  depart- 
ure of  Virginia ;  then,  regarding  it  as  a  monu- 
ment of  her  benevolence,  he  kissed  its  trunk, 
and  addressed  it  in  words  full  of  love  and 
regret 

O  tree,  whose  posterity  still  exists  in  our 
woods,  I  myself  have  looked  upon  ye  with 
more  interest  and  veneration  than  upon  tri- 
umphal arches  of  the  Romans.  May  Nature, 
which  destroys  every  day  the  monuments  of 
the  ambition  of  kings,  multiply  in  our  forests 
those  of  the  benevolence  of  a  young  and  poor 
girl! 

It  was  then  at  the  foot  of  this  papaw-tree 
that  I  was  sure  of  meeting  Paul  when  he 
came  into  my  neighborhood.  One  day  I 
found  him  there  depressed  and  melancholy, 
and  had  a  conversation  with  him  that  I  will 
repeat  to  you,  if  I  do  not  weaiy  you  too  much 
with  my  long  digressions,  pardonable  at  my 
age.  I  will  tell  it  in  the  form  of  dialogue, 
that  you  may  judge  of  the  natural  good 
sense  of  the  young  man.    He  said  to  me  :  — 

"  I  am  very  unhappy.  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Tour  left  us  two  years  and  two  months  since, 
and  for  eight  months  and  a  half  she  has  sent 
us  no  news  of  herself.  She  is  rich,  I  am 
poor ;  she  has  forgotten  me.  I  will  sail  for 
France,  I  will  serve  the  king,  I  wHl  make  a 
fortune,  and  the  aunt  of  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Tour  will  give  me  her  niece  in  marriage 
when  I  shall  have  become  a  great  lord.'' 

The  old  man,  "  0  my  friend,  have  you  not 
told  me  that  you  are  not  of  good  birth  ?" 

Paul,  "  My  mother  has  told  me  so  ;  but, 
for  myself,  I  do  not  know  what  good  birth  is. 
I  have  never  perceived  that  I  hod  less  than 
others  or  that  others  had  more  than  1." 

The  old  man,  "Want  of  birth  will  in  France 
bar  the  way  to  all  high  position.  More  than 
that,  you  cannot  be  admitted  into  any  dis- 
tinguished corps." 

Paul,  "  You  have  told  me  more  than  once 
that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  grandeur  of 
France  was  that  the  least  subject  could  attain 
anything ;  and  you  have  cited  many  cele- 
brated men  who,  having  sprung  from  a  low 
condition,  have  done  honor  to  their  country. 
Do  you  wish,  then,  to  damp  my  courage  ?" 

The  old  man.  "  My  son,  never  would  I  do 
that   I  have  told  you  the  truth  of  time  past, 


but  things  are  much  changed  now ;  ereiy- 
{hmg'^Eas  become  venal  in  France  ;  eveiy- 
thing  is  in  the  possession  of  a  small  number 
of  families  or  of  certain  bodies  of  meiL  The 
king  is  a  sun  that  the  nobles  and  these  cor- 
porate  bodies  surround  like  clouds ;  it  n 
nearly  impossible  that  one  of  his  rays  should 
fall  upon  you.  Formerly,  in  an  administn- 
tion  less  complicated,  such  phenomena  hare 
been  seen.  Then  talents  and  merits  shoired 
themselves  everywhere,  as  new  lands  after 
they  are  cleared  yield  with  abundance.  Bat 
great  kings  who  know  men  and  how  to 
choose  them  are  rare.  The  ordinary  race  of 
monarchs  are  swayed  by  the  nobles  and 
courtiers  that  surroxmd  tibem." 

Paul,  "  But  perhaps  I  shall  find  one  d 
these  nobles  who  will  protect  me." 

The  old  m>an,  "  In  order  to  be  protected  by 
the  great,  you  must  serve  their  ambition  or 
their  pleasures.  You_will  never  succeed 
there,  for  you  are  without  birth  and  you  are 
honest" 

Paul,  "  But  I  will  perform  such  courageous 
actions,  I  will  be  so  £uthful  to  my  word%  so 
exact  in  the  performance  of  my  dutiee,  so 
zealous  and  so  constant  in  my  friendships, 
that  I  will  deserve  to  be  adopted  by  one  of 
them,  as  I  have  seen  instances  in  the  ancient 
histories  which  you  have  made  me  read." 

The  old  man,  "  0  my  friend  !  among  the 
Qreeks  and  Romans,  even  in  their  decline, 
the  nobles  respected  virtue ;  we  have  had 
multitudes  of  men  in  France  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  every  possible  man- 
ner, and  who  have  sprung  from  the  mass  of 
the  people,  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  one 
who  had  been  adopted  by  a  great  fiunily 
Virtue,  without  our  kings,  would  he  con- 
demned in  France  to  be  eternally  plebeian. 
As  I  have  told  you,  sometimes  they  honor  it 
when  they  perceive  it ;  but  in  Uie  preeoit 
day  the  distinctioi^s  which  should  be  re- 
served for  virtue  can  only  be  obtained  by 
money." 

Paul,  ^^  If  I  cannot  find  a  nobleman  to 
adopt  me,  I  will  seek  to  please  some  pablie 
body.  I  will  espouse  its  interests  and  opin- 
ions ;  I  will  make  myself  beloved  by  it' 

Theoldman.  <' Will  you  act  then  like  other 

men :  wiU  you  sacrifice  your  conscience  to 
be  successful?" 

Paul.  **  0  no,  I  will  never  seek  anything 
but  the  truth." 
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The  old  num.  "  Instead  of  making  yomself 
beloved,  you  would  make  yourself  hated. 
Besides,  public  bodies  interest  themselves 
very  little  in  the  discovery  of  trutL  All 
opinions  are  indifferent  to  the  ambitious, 
provided  they  govern," 

Paul  ^  How  unfortunate  I  am !  everything 
lepulses  me.  I  am  condemned  to  pass  my 
life  in  obscure  labor  far  &om  Virginia  I "  And 
he  sighed  profoundly. 

The  old  man.  "  Let  God  be  your  only  pa- 
tron, and  the  human  race  the  body  you  would 
serve.  Be  constantly  attached  to  them  both. 
Families,  corporations,  people,  and  kings  have 
their  prejudices  and  passions ;  it  is  often 
necessary  to  serve  them  by  vices  ;  Qod  and 
the  human  race  only  demand  virtues.  But 
why  do  you  wish  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  mankind  ?  It  is  a  sentiment 
which  is  not  natural,  since  if  every  one 
possessed  it,  every  man  would  be  at  war 
with  his  neighbor.  Be  contented  with  ful- 
filling your  4,uty  in  the  station  where  Provi- 
dence has  placed  you ;  be  grateful  for  your 
lot,  which  permits  you  to  have  a  conscience 
of  your  own,  and  which  does  not  oblige  you, 
like  the  great,  to  let  your  happiness  rest  on 
the  opinion  of  the  little  ;  or,  like  the  little,  to 
cringe  to  the  great  in  order  to  obtain  the 
means  to  live.  You  are  in  a  country  and  a 
condition  in  which,  in  order  to  live,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  you  to  deceive  nor  flatter  nor 
debase  yourself,  as  most  of  those  who  seek 
fortune  in  Europe  are  obliged  to  do ;  in 
which  the  exercise  of  no  virtue  is  forbidden 
you ;  in  which  you  may  be  with  impunity 
good,  true,  sincere,  well-informed,  patient, 
temperate,  chaste,  pious,  without  any  shaft 
of  ridicule  coming  to  blast  your  wisdom, 
which  is  yet  only  in  flower.  Heaven  has 
given  you  liberty,  health,  a  good  conscience, 
and  friends  ;  the  kings  whose  favor  you  de- 
are  are  not  so  happy." 

Paul.  **  Ah  1 1  only  want  Virginia.  With- 
out her,  I  have  nothing ;  with  her,  I  should 
have  all.  She  alone  is  my  birth,  my  glory, 
and  my  fortune.  But  since  her  aunt  will 
give  her  for  her  husband  a  man  with  a  great 
name,  and  with  study  and  books  one  can 
become  learned  and  celebrated,  I  am  going  to 
Btttdy.  I  will  become  a  man  of  science  ;  I 
will  serve  usefully  my  country  with  my 
knowledge  without  injuring  any  one,  with- 
out depending  upon  any  one  ;  I  will  become 


celebrated,  and  my  glory  shall  be  achieved 
by  myself  alone." 

The  old  man,  "  My  son,  talents  are  yet  more 
rare  than  birth  or  riches  ;  and  without  doubt 
they  are  a  greater  good  than  either,  since 
noUiing  can  take  them  from  us,  and  every- 
where they  obtain  for  us  public  esteem.  But 
they  cost  dearly ;  one  only  acquires  them  by 
privations  of  all  sorts,  —  by  exquisite  sen- 
sibUitjc^jKhich -exposes  us  to  unhappiness 
from  within  and  from  without,  by  the  perse- 
cutions of  our  contemporaries.  The  lawyer 
in  France  envies  not  the  glory  of  the  soldier, . 
nor  the  soldier  that  of  the  naval  ofiicer  ;  but 
every  one  will  cross  your  path,  because  every 
one  prides  himself  upon  having  talents  and 
wit.  You  will  serve  mankind,  you  say  ;  but 
he  who  makes  the  earth  produce  one  grain 
more  of  wheat  renders  them  a  greater  service 
than  he  who  gives  them  a  book." 

PatU.  '*  Ah  !  she  who  planted  this  papaw 
has  made  a  more  useful  and  more  grateful  pres- 
ent to  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  than  ijf  she 
had  given  them  a  whole  library."  And  at  the--, 
same  time  he  threw  his  arms  around  the 
tree,  and  kissed  it  with  transport. 

The  old  man,  *'  The  best  of  books,  which 
only  preaches  equality,  brotherly  love,  char- 
ity, and  peace,  —  the  gospel,  —  has  served 
as  a  pretext  for  centuries  in  Europe  for  the 
action  of  the  evU  passions.  How  many  tyr- 
annies, both  public  and  private,  are  still 
practised  in  its  name  !  After  that,  who  will 
flatter  himself  that  he  can  be  useful  to  men 
by  a  book  ?  Recall  the  fate  of  most  of  the 
philosophers  who  have  preached  to  them 
wisdom.  Homer,  who  clothed  it  in  such 
noble  verse,  asked  alms  all  his  life  ;  Socrates, 
who  gave  to  the  Athenians  such  admirable 
lessons  by  his  discourses  and  his  manners, 
was  judicially  sentenced  by  them  to  be 
poisoned.  His  sublime  disciple,  Plato,  was  ^ 
delivered  into  slavery  by  the  order  of  the 
very  prince  who  protected  him ;  and  before 
them,  Pythagoras,  whose  humanity  extended 
even  to  animals,  was  burned  alive  by  the 
Crotoniates.  What  do  I  say  ?  many  even  of 
these  illustrious  names  have  descended  to  us 
disfigured  by  some  traits  of  satire  with  which 
they  were  characterized,  —  human  ingrati- 
tude taking  pleasure  in  thus  lecogaizmg 
them  ;  and  if  in  the  crowd  the  glory  of  some 
names  has  come  down  to  us  pure  and  without 
blemish,  it  is  because  those  who  bore  them 
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lived  apart  from  the  society  of  their  contem- 
poraries ;  like  those  statues  which  are  found 
buried  in  the  fields  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
which,  by  being  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  have  escaped  uninjured  the  fhiy  of 
the  barbarians. 

"  You  see,  then,  that  to  acquire  the  stormy 
glory  of  literature,  you  must  have  virtue, 
and  be  ready  to  sacrifice  your  own  life.    Be- 
sides, do  you  think  that  in  France  this  glory 
interests  the  rich?    Do  you  suppose  they 
care  for  men  of  letters,  whose  knowledge 
brings  them  neither  honors  nor  power,  nor 
even  admission  at  court?    There  is,  it  is 
true,  little  persecution  in  this  age,  which  is 
indifferent  to    everything   but  wealth  and 
luxury ;  but  knowledge  and  virtue  lead  no 
longer  to  distinction,  because  everything  in 
the  state  is  to  be  purchased  with  money. 
Formerly,  men  of  letters  found  sure  rewards 
in  places  in  the  Church,  the  magistracy,  or 
the  administration  ;  now  they  are  only  con- 
sidered useful  to  make  books  ;  but  this  fruit, 
little  prized  by  people  of  the  world,  is  worthy 
its  divine  origin.    To  these  books  is  reserved 
the  privilege  of  shedding  lustre  on  obscure 
virtue,  of  consoling  the  unhappy,  of  enlight- 
ening nations,  and  of  telling  the  truth  even 
to  kings.    This  is  unquestionably  the  most 
august   function  with   which   Heaven    can 
honor  a  mortal  on  edrth.    Where  is  the 
man  who  would  not  be  consoled  for  the  in- 
justice or  contempt  of  those  who  are  the  dis- 
pensers   of   the  ordinary  gifts  of   fortune, 
when  he  reflects  that  his  work  may  pass 
from  age  to  age,  from  nation  to  nation,  serv- 
ing as  a  barrier  to  error  and  tyranny ;  and 
that  from  amid  the  obscurity  in  wMch  he 
has  lived,  there  will  shine  forth  a  glory 
which  will  effiEu^  that  of  most  kings,  the 
monuments  of  whose  deeds  perish  in  oblivion, 
notwithstanding  the  flatterers  who  erect  and 
extol  them?" 

Paul  "Ah!  I  only  desire  that  glory  that  it 
may  be  reflected  upon  Virginia,  and  make 
her  dear  to  the  whole  world.  But  you,  who 
know  so  much,  tell  me  if  we  shall  ever  be 
married.  I  should  like  to  be  learned,  that  I 
may  know  the  future." 

The  old  man,  "  Who  would  live,  my  son,  if 
he  knew  the  future?  A  single  misfortune 
foreseen  gives  us  bq  much  useless  inquietude  ! 
The  foreknowledge  of  one  certain  calamity 
poisons  all  the  days  that  precede  it.    We  must 


not  even  pry  too  curiously  into  the  thiiigi 
that  surround  us ;  and  Heaven,  which  has 
given  us  the  power  of  reflection  to  foresee 
our  necessities,  has  given  ns  those  neces- 
sities to  set  limits  to  its  exercise." 

Patd,  "  You  tell  me  that  in  Europe  with 
money,  one  acquires  dignities  and  honom  I 
will  go  to  Bengal  to  enrich  myself,  that  I 
may  afterward  go  to  Paris  and  many  Vir- 
ginia.   I  will  embark  at  once.'' 

The  old  man,  "What!  would  you  leave  her 
mother  and  yours  ?  ** 

Paul,  "You  yourself  have  advised  me  to  go 
to  the  Indies." 

The  old  man.  "  Virginia  was  then  here; 
but  you  are  now  the  only  eapport  of  her 
mother  and  your  own." 

PattL  "  Virginia  will  assist  them  throng^ 
her  rich  relation." 

Theoldm^m.  "  The  rich  only  give  to  &oae 
who  do  them  honor  in  the  world.  There 
are  many  relations  of  the  rich  more  to 
be  pitied  than  Madame  de  la  Tour,  who, 
for  want  of  aid,  sacrifice  their  liberty  for 
bread,  and  pass  their  lives  immured  in  a 
convent" 

Paul.  "What  a  country  is  Europe!  0, 
Virginia  must  come  back  !  What  need  has 
she  of  a  rich  relation  ?  She  was  so  happy  in 
these  cabins,  so  beautiful,  and  so  adorned, 
with  a  red  handkerchief  twisted  about  her 
head  or  flowers  in  her  hair !  Return,  Vir- 
ginia !  leave  your  fine  house  and  your  gran- 
deur. Come  back  to  these  rocks,  to  the 
shade  of  these  woods  and  our  cocoa-trees. 
Alas,  you  are  perhaps  now  unhappy ! "  And 
he  began  to  weep.  "  My  father,"  continued 
he, "  hide  nothing  from  me  ;  if  you  cannot  tell 
me  whether  I  shall  marry  Virginia,  at  least 
tell  me  if  she  loves  me  stiU,  surrounded  as 
she  is  by  those  grand  seigneurs  who  speak  to 
the  king,  and  who  go  to  see  her." 

The  old  man.  "  Ah,  my  dear  friend  1  I  am 
sure,  for  many  reasons,  that  she  loves  yon ; 
but,  above  all,  because  she  is  virtuous."  At 
these  words  he  threw  himself  upon  my  neck 
in  a  transport  of  joy. 

Paul.  "  But  do  you  think  the  women,  of 
Europe  are  fSedse,  as  they  are  represented  in 
the  comedies  and  books  which  you  have  lent 
me?" 

The  old  man.  "Women  are  false  in  coun- 
tries where  men  are  tyrants.  Eveiywbere 
violence  produces  deceit." 
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Pond.  "How  can  one  be  a  tyiant  to  a 
woman?'' 

ThiMman.  ''By  giving  them  in  mamage 
without  consulting  them,  —  a  young  girl  to 
an  old  nuui,  a  woman  of  sensibility  to  an  in- 
different husband." 

Paid,  "  Why  not  many  those  who  suit  each 
other, — the  young  to  the  young,  loveis  to 
those  who  love  them  ? " 

The  old  mam,  "  Because  few  young  men  in 
Fiance  have  property  enough  to  marry,  and 
only  acquire  it  as  they  become  old  When 
yoong,  they  seduce  the  wives  of  otheis ; 
when  old,  they  cannot  secure  the  affection  of 
their  own.  They  have  deceived  when  they 
were  young ;  they  are  deceived  in  their  turn 
when  they  are  old.  This  is  one  of  the  re- 
\f^0La  of  that  univeraal  justice  which  gov- 
erns the  world;  one  ^excess  is  always  bal- 
anced by  another.  Thus  the  greater  part  of 
Europeans  pass  their  11(9  in  this  double  dis- 
order, and  this  disorder  increases  everywhere 
m  the  same  proportion  that  wealth  is  accu- 
mulated in  the  hands  of  the  few.  Tb&Jtate 
is  like  a  garden  where  the  mnall  trees  cannot 
grow  if  too- many  kiga..oQea.  avershadow 
tiiem ;  but  there  is  this  difference,  that  the 
beauty  of  a  ^irden  may  result  from  a  small 
number  of  lariB;e  trees^  and  that  the  pros- 
perity of  a  state  always  depends  upon  the 
multitude  and  equality  of  its  citizens,  and 
not  on  a  small  number  of  rich  men.** 

Paul  <'  But  why  is  it  necessary  to  be  rich 
in  order  to  many  ? " 

The  old  tnan.  "  In  order  to  pass  one's  days 
in  abundance,  without  working." 

Paul.  ''  But  why  not  work  ?  I  am  sure  I 
work  hard  enough." 

The  old  man.  "  Because  in  Europe  labor 
with  the  hands  is  considered  a  degradation  ; 
they  call  it  mechanical  labor.  That  of  culti- 
vating the  earth  is  the  most  despised  of  all. 
An  artisan  is  there  held  in  higher  esteem 
than  a  peasant" 

PatU.  ^  What !  the  art  which  nourishes 
man  is  despised  in  Europe !  I  do  not  under- 
stand you." 

The  old  man.  **  It  is  not  possible  for  one 
educated  according  to  Nature  to  comprehend 
the  depraved  state  of  society.  One  can  form 
a  precise  idea  of  order,  but  not  of  disorder. 
Beauty,  virtue,  happiness,  have  their  propor- 
tions ;  deformity,  vice,  and  misery  have  none." 

Paid.  "  The  rich  then  are  very  happy  I 


They  encounter  no  obstacles ;  they  can  lav- 
ish happiness  on  those  they  love." 

The  old  man.  ''  They  are  for  the  most  part 
satiated  with  pleasure,  for  the  reason  that  it 
costs  them  no  pains.  Have  you  not  yourself 
experienced  that  the  pleasure  of  repose  is 
bought  by  fatigue,  that  of  eating  by  hun- 
ger, that  of  drinking  by  thirst  1  Well ! 
that  of  loving  and  being  loved  is  only  ac- 
quired by  innumerable  privations  and  sacri- 
fices. Wealth,  by  anticipating  all  their  ne- 
cessities, deprives  its  possesBozs.  of  all  these 
pleasures.  Add  to  the  ennui  consequent 
upon  satiety  the  pride  which  springs  from 
their  opulence  ;  and  that  the  least  privation 
wounds,  while  the  greatest  enjoyments  have 
.no  longer  the  power  to  gratify  them.  The 
perfume  of  a  thousand  roses  pleases  but  for  a 
moment ;  but  the  pain  a  single  thorn  causes 
endures  long  after  the  wound.  A  single  evil 
in  the  midst  of  their  pleasures  is,  for  the 
rich,  a  thorn  among  flowers.  For  the  poor, 
on  the  contrary,  one  pleasure  in  the  midst  of 
their  troubles  is  a  flower  among  thorns ;  they 
taste  keenly  the  pleasure.  All  effects  are 
heightened  by  contrast.  Nature  has  bal- 
anced all  things.  Which  condition,  upon 
the  whole,  do  you  think  preferable,  —  to 
have  almost  nothing  to  hope  and  everything 
to  fear,  or  almost  nothing  to  fear  and  all  to 
hope?  The  first  state  is  that  of  the  rich, 
and  the  second  that  of  the  poor.  But  either 
of  these  extremes  is  equally  difficult  for  man 
to  bear,  whose  happiness  consists  in  pos- 
sessing a  competence  and  virtue." 

Paul^  "What  do  you  understand  by 
virtue?^ 

The  oid  man.  **  My  son,  to  you  who  sustain 
your  family  by  your  labor,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  define  it  Virtue  is  the  effort  that  we 
make  for  the  good  of  others,  with  the  desire 
to  please  Qod  for  our  motive." 

PauL  "0,  how  virtuous  is  Virginia!  It  is 
through  virtue  that  she  wished  to  be  rich, 
in  Older  to  be  benevolent  It  is  through 
virtue  that  she  left  this  island  ;  virtue  will 
bring  her  back." 

The  idea  of  her  speedy  return  firing  the 
imagination  of  the  young  man,  all  his  in- 
quietude vanished.  Virginia  had  not  written 
because  she  would  soon  arrive.  It  took  so 
little  time  to  come  from  Europe  with  a  good 
wind!  He  enumerated  the  vessels  which 
had  made  the  passage  of  four  thousand  five 
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hundred  leagues  in  less  than  three  months. 
Perhaps  the  vessel  in  which  she  had  em- 
harked  would  not  be  more  than  two,  ship- 
builders were  so  ingenious  now,  and  sailors 
so  expert !  He  talked  of  the  arrangements 
he  would  make  for  her  reception,  of  the  new 
dwelling  he  would  build,  of  the  pleasures 
and  surprises  he  would  contrive  for  her  each 
day  when  she  should  be  his  wife.  His  wife ! 
The  idea  was  ecstasy.  "  At  least,  my  father," 
he  said  to  me,  '*  you  shall  do  nothing  but  for 
your  pleasure.  Virginia  being  rich,  we  shall 
have  many  negroes  who  will  labor  for  us. 
You  will  be  always  with  us,  having  no  other 
care  than  to  amuse  yourself  and  be  happy." 
And,  almost  beside  himself,  he  went  to  im- 
part to  his  ilEunily  the  joy  with  which  he  was 
intoxicated. 

Soon,  however,  great  fears  succeeded  great 
hopes.  Violent  passions  always  throw  the 
soul  into  opposite  extremes.  The  next  day 
Paul  came  to  see  me,  overwhelmed  with 
sadness.  He  said  to  me :  '*  Virginia  has 
not  written  me.  If  she  had  left  Eu- 
rope, she  would  have  warned  me  of  her 
departure.  Ah,  the  reports  which  I  have 
heard  of  her  are  but  too  well  foimded  !  Her 
aunt  has  married  her  to  some  great  lord. 
She,  like  so  many  others,  has  been  undone 
by  the  love  of  riches.  In  those  books  which 
portray  women  so  well,  virtue  is  but  a  sub- 
ject ^r  romance.  Had  Virginia  possessed 
virtue,  she  would  not  have  forsaken  her 
mother  and  me.  While  I  pass  my  life  in 
thinking  of  her,  she  forgets  me.  I  am 
wretched  and  she  is  diverting  herself.  Ah, 
that  thought  distracts  me  !  All  work  is  hate- 
ful to  me  ;  all  society  wearies  me.  Would 
to  God  that  war  were  declared  in  India  1  I 
would  go  there  and  die." 

"My  son,"  I  answered,  "that  courage 
which  would  seek  death  is  only  the  courage 
of  a  moment  It  is  often  excited  by  the  vain 
applause  of  men.  There  is  another  sort  of 
courage,  which  is  more  rare  and  more  neces- 
sary, which  enables  us  to  support  every  day, 
without  witness  and  without  applause,  the 
vexations  of  life  ;  that  is  patience.  It  rests 
not  upon  the  opinions  of  others  or  the  im- 
pulse of  the  passions,  but  upon  the  will  of 
God.     Patience  is  the  courage  of  virtue," 

"  Ah,"  cried  he,  "  then  I  am  without  vir- 
tue !  Everything  overwhelms  me  and  drives 
me  to  despair." 


"  Virtue,"  I  replied,  '*  that  is  always  equal, 
constant,  and  invariable,  does  not  behmg  to 
man.  In  the  midst  of  the  many  passions 
which  agitate  us,  our  reason  is  disordered 
and  obscured  ;  ixot  there  are  beacon  lights 
at  which  we  can  always  relight  the  flame; 
these  are  literature. 

**  literature,  my  son,  is  the  gift  of  Heaven. 
It  is  a  ray  of  that  wisdom  whicn  governs  the 
universe  that  man,  inspired  by  a  celestial 
art,  has  learned  to  keep  on  the  earth.    Like 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  enlightens,  it  rejoices, 
it  warms ;  it  is  a  divine  fire.    like  fire,  it 
appropriates  all  nature  for  our  use.    By  it 
we  bring  around  us  all  things,  all  men, 
places,  and  times.    It  is  this  that  reminds 
us  of  the  rules  of  human  life.    It  calms  the 
passions,  it  represses  the  vices,  it  excites  to 
virtue  by  the  august  examples  of  good  Aid 
great  men  which  it  records,  and  of  whom  it 
presents  to  us  the  ever-honored  images.  It  is 
a  daughter  of  Heaven  which  has  descended  to 
earth  to  charm  away  the  evils  of  the  human 
race.    The  greatest  writers  have  always  ap- 
peared in  the  worst  times,  the  hardest  to  bs 
borne  by  society,  —  times  of  barbarism  and 
depravi^.     My  son,  literature  has  consoled 
an  infinite  number  of  men  more  unhappy 
than  you.    Xenophon,  exiled  from  his  coun- 
try after  having  saved  to  her  ten  thousand 
of  her  sons  ;   Scipio  Airicanus,  wearied  to 
death  by  the  calumnies   of  the  Romans; 
LucuUus,  by  their  intrigues ;  Oatinat,  by 
the  ingratitude  of  his  court    The  Greeks^ 
so  ingenious,  gave  to  each  one  of  the  Moses 
who  preside  over  literature  a  particular  pait 
of  our  understanding  to  govern ;  we  onght 
then  to  give  to  literature  our  passions  to 
govern,  that  it  may  impose  upon  them  a 
yoke  and  a  curb.    They  ought  to  fulfil  with 
r^ard  to  the  powers  of  our  souls  the  same 
functions  as  the  Hours  who  harnessed  and 
drove   the   horses   in   the   chariot  of  the 
Sun. 

"  Read  then,  my  son.  The  wise  men,  who 
have  written  before  our  time,  ore  travellers 
who  have  preceded  us  in  the  paths  of  mis- 
fortune, and  who  reach  out  to  us  their  hsnds 
to  invite  us  to  join  their  society,  when  all 
else  have  abandoned  us.  A  good  book  is  a 
good  friend." 

"Ah,"  cried  Paul,  «I  did  not  need  to 
read  when  Virginia  was  here  !  She  bad  not 
studied  more  than  I,  and  when  she  looked 
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at  me  and  called  me  her  firiend,  I  could  not 
be  unhappy." 

'* Without  doubt,"  I  said  to  him,  "there  is 
no  friend  so  agreable  as  a  mistress  bj  whom 
one  IB  beloved.  There. is,  besides,  in  woman 
a  lively  gayety  which  dissipates  the  sadness 
of  man.  Her  graces  cause  the  dark  phan- 
toms of  reflection  to  vanish.  In  her  coun- 
tenance is  tender  consolation  and  confidence. 
What  joy  is  not  heightened  by  her  joy? 
What  frowns  are  not  dispelled  by  her 
smiles  t  What  anger  can  resist  her  tears  1 
Virginia  will  return  with  more  philosophy 
than  you  have.  She  will  be  much  surprised 
not  to  find  the  garden  finished,  —  she  who 
thought  of  its  embellishment,  notwithstand- 
ing the  persecutions  of  her  aunt,  far  from 
her  mother  and  from  you." 

The  idea  of  Vii^ginia's  near  return  renewed 
the  eonrage  of  Paul,  and  he  resumed  his 
nual  occupations ;  happy,  in  the  midst  of 
I    his  pain,  to  give  to  his  labor  an  object  which 
i    pleased  lus  passion. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  December 
24,  1744,  Paul,  when  he  arose,  perceived  a 
white  flag  hoisted  on  the  Mountain  of  Dis- 
covery; This  flag  was  the  signal  of  a  vessel 
which  had  been  seen  at  sea.  He  ran  to  the 
town  to  learn  if  it  bore  any  news  from  Vir- 
ginia. He  waited  there  till  the  return  of 
the  pilot,  who  hod  gone  according  to  custom 
to  see  what  vessel  it  was.  He  did  not  return 
till  evening,  when  he  brought  the  Governor 
word  that  the  vessel  signalled  was  the  Saint 
O^n,  of  seven  hundred  tons'  burden,  com- 
manded by  a  captain  named  Aubin  ;  that  it 
was  now  four  leagues  out  at  sea,  and  would 
anchor  at  Port  Louis  the  next  afternoon  if 
the  wind  became  &vorable.  The  pilot 
brought  the  Governor  the  letters  which  the 
Saint  G^rtm  had  brought  from  France,  among 
which  was  one  for  Madame  de  la  Tour,  in 
the  handwriting  of  Virginia.  Paul  seized 
it,  kissed  it  with  transport,  placed  it  in  his 
hoflom,  and  ran  to  the  plantation.  From 
afar,  as  he  perceived  the  family  waiting  for 
his  return  on  the  Rock  of  Adieus,  he  raised 
the  letter  in  the  air  without  being  able  to 
speak,  and  instantly  the  whole  family  crowd- 
ed around  Madame  de  la  Tour  to  hear  it  read. 
Virginia  informed  her  mother  that  she  had 
experienced  much  ill-usage  from  her  aunt,, 
who  had  endeavored  to  marry  her  contrary 
to  her  inclinations,  then  had  disinherited 


her,  and  at  last  sent  her  back  at  a  time  when 
she  must  arrive  at  the  Isle  of  France  dur- 
ing the  season  of  hurricanes.  In  vain,  she 
added,  had  she  endeavored  to  soften  her  by 
representing  what  she  owed  to  her  mother 
and  to  the  habits  of  her  early  age.  She  was  \ 
treated  as  a  senseless  girl  whose  head  had  I 
been  turned  by  reading  romances.  She  could 
now  only  think  of  the  Joy  of  again  seeing 
and  embracing  her  beloved  fiEonily,  and  she 
would  have  gratified  this  ardent  desire  at 
once  if  the  captain  would  have  allowed  her 
to  go  ashore  in  the  pilot-boat ;  but  he  had 
objected  on  account  of  the  distance  and  a 
heavy  swell  which,  notwithstanding  the 
calm,  reigned  in  the  open  sea. 

Scarcely  was  the  letter  finished,  when  all 
the  family,  transported  with  joy,  cried, 
''  Virginia  has  arrived,"  and  mistresses  and 
servants  embraced  each  other.  Madame  de 
la  Tour  said  to  Paul,  ''My  son,  go  and 
inform  our  neighbor  of  the  arrival  of  Vir- 
ginia." Domingo  immediately  lighted  a 
torch  of  wood,  and  he  and  Paul  bent  their 
way  to  my  dwelling. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  I  had 
just  extinguished  my  lamp  and  retired  to 
rest,  when  I  perceived  through  the  palisades 
of  my  cabin  a  light  in  the  wood.  Soon 
after  I  heard  the  voice  of  Paul  calling  to 
me.  I  arose,  and  had  hardly  dressed  myself 
when  Paul,  almost  beside  himself  and  pant- 
ing for  breath,  sprang  on  my  neck  crying,  — 
''  Come,  come,  Virginia  has  arrived  !  Let 
us  go  to  the  port ;  the  vessel  will  anchor  at 
daybreak."  We  started  inmiediately.  As 
we  were  passing  through  the  woods  of  the 
Sloping  Mountain,  and  were  already  on  the 
road  which  leads  from  the  Shaddock  Grove 
to  the  port,  I  heard  some  one  walking  behind 
USL  It  was  a  negro  advancing  with  hasty 
8tex)8.  When  he  had  reached  us  I  asked 
him  whence  he  came,  and  whither  he  was 
going  in  such  great  haste.  He  replied,  ''I 
come  from  that  part  of  the  island  called 
Poudre  cPOr;  1  am  sent  to  the  port  to  inform 
the  Governor  that  a  vessel  from  France  has 
anchored  under  the  Isle  of  Amber.  It  is 
firing  guns  to  demand  help,  for  the  sea  is 
very  rough."  Having  thus  spoken,  the  man 
hastened  on  without  further  delay. 

I  then  said  to  Paul,  ''Let  us  go  to  the 
quarter  of  Poudre  HOr  and  meet  Virginia 
tibere;  it  is  only  three  leagues  from  here." 
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And  we  turned  to  go  toward  the  north  of  the 
ialand.  The  heat  was  suffocating.  The 
moon  had  lisen,  and  was  surrounded  by 
three  large  black  circles.  A  frightful  dark- 
ness covered  the  sky.  Frequent  flashes  of 
lightning  discoyered  to  us  long  rows  of  heavy, 
gloomy  doudsy  hanging  low,  and  heaped  to- 
gether over  the  ialand,  driven  in  with  great 
rapidity  from  the  sea,  although  not  a  breath 
of  air  was  perceptible  on  the  land  As  we 
walked  along  we  thought  we  heard  the  roll- 
ing of  thunder,  but  on  listening  attentively 
we  perceived  that  it  was  the  firing  of  guns 
repeated  by  the  echoes.  These  ominous 
sounds,  joined  to  the  aspect  of  the  tempes- 
tuous sky,  made  me  tremble.  I  could  not 
doubt  that  they  were  signals  of  distress  from 
a  vessel  in  great  danger.  After  a  half  an 
hour  we  heard  no  more  firing,  and  this 
silence  seemed  to  me  more  frightful  than  the 
dismal  sounds  which  had  preceded  it 

We  hastened  on  without  saying  a  word  or 
daring  to  communicate  to  each  other  our 
mutual  apprehensions.  Near  midnight  we 
arrived  at  the  sea- shore  at  P<mdr$  d^Or,  The 
breakers  dashed  against  the  shore  with  a 
frightful  noise ;  they  covered  the  rocks  and 
the  beach  with  foam  of  a  dazzling  whiteness^ 
apparently  filled  with  sparks  of  fire.  Not- 
withstanding the  darkness,  by  this  phos- 
phorescent light  we  saw  the  canoes  of  the 
fishermen,  which  they  had  drawn  high  up 
on  the  beach. 

At  the  entrance  of  a  wood,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  there,  we  saw  a  fire,  around  which 
several  of  the  inhabitants  were  assembled. 
We  went  there  to  wait  for  the  morning. 
While  we  were  seated  near  this  fire  one  of 
the  men  related  that  in  the  afternoon  he  had 
seen  a  vessel  in  the  open  sea  driven  toward 
the  island  by  the  currents ;  that  the  night 
h^d  hidden  it  from  his  view ;  that  two 
hours  after  sunset  he  had  heard  signal- 
guns  of  distress,  but  the  surf  was  so  high 
it  was  impossible  to  launch  a  boat  to  go 
to  her ;  that  soon  after  he  thought  he  saw 
her  signal-lights,  and  in  that  case  he  feared 
that  the  vessel,  being  so  near  the  shore,  had 
passed  between  the  land  and  the  little  island 
of  Amber,  mistaking  that  for  the  Coin^de- 
Mire,  near  which  vessels  pass  in  going  into 
Port  Louis  ;  that  if  this  was  so  (of  which  he 
could  not  be  certain),  the  vessel  was  in  very 
great  periL    Another  islander  then  said  tluut 


he  had  often  crossed  the  channel  which  sep- 
arates the  island  of  Amber  from  the  coost ; 
that  he  had  sounded  it ;  that  the  anch<»ige 
was  very  good,  and  that  the  vessel  was  then 
in  as  perfect  safety  as  in  the  best  harbor. 
''  I  would  trust  all  my  fortune  in  it,"  added 
he,  "  and  if  I  were  in  it  I  should  sleep  sb 
tranquilly  as  if  I  were  on  land.*  A  third 
declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  this  vessel 
to  enter  the  channel,  which  was  scarcely 
navigable  for  a  boat.  He  was  sure  that  he 
had  seen  it  anchor  outside  of  the  Isle  of 
Amber,  so  that  if  the  wind  rose  in  the  morn- 
ing it  coald  put  to  sea,  or  come  into  port 
Other  inhabitants  gave  other  opinions.  While 
they  continued  to  discuss  them  in  the  usual 
desultoiy  manner  of  the  indolent  Creoles, 
Paul  and  I  kept  profound  silence.  We 
remained  there  till  daybreak ;  but  a  heavy 
fog  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  distinguish 
any  object  at  sea.  We  could  only  see  a  dark 
cloud,  that  they  told  us  was  the  Isle  of  Am- 
ber, a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  coast  On 
this  gloomy  day  nothing  could  be  seen  but 
the  point  of  land  on  which  we  were,  and  the 
peak?  of  some  inland  mountains,  which  occa- 
sionally were  visible  in  the  midst  of  the  clouds 
which  hung  around  them. 

At  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
heard  the  sound  of  drums  in  the  woods ;  it 
announced  the  approach  of  the  Governor, 
Monsieur  de  la  Bourdonnais,  who  soon  after 
arrived  on  horseback,  followed  by  a  detach- 
ment of  soldiers  armed  with  mulcts,  and  a 
crowd  of  islanders  and  negroes.    He  drew 
up  his  soldiers  on  the  beach  and  ordered  a 
simultaneous   dischaige.      Immediately  we 
saw  a  flash  of  light  on  the  water,  instantly 
followed  by  the  report  of  a  cannon.    We 
judged  that  the  ship  was  at  no  great  distance 
from  us,  and  all  ran  toward  the  place  where 
we  had  seen  the  signal    Then  we  could  see 
the  hull  and  yards  of  a  laige  vessel    We 
were  so  near  that,  notwithstanding  the  noise 
of  the  waves,  we  heard  the  whistle  of  the 
officer  in  command  and  the  shouts  of  the 
sailors,  who  cried  three  times,  '*  Viw  Uroi!^ 
for  that  is  the  cry  of  the  French  in  extreme 
danger  as  well  as  in  great  joy  ;  as  if  in  dan- 
ger they  would  call  their  prince  to  their  aid, 
or  testify  that  they  were  raady  to  pensh  for 
him. 

From  the  moment  that  the  SatfU  G^ran 
perceived  that  we  were  near  enough  to  render 
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aid,  they  had  not  ceased  to  Are  guns  at  inter- 
vals of  three  minutes.  Monsieur  de  la  Bour- 
donnais  caused  great  fires  to  be  lighted  at 
certain  distances  along  the  shore,  and  sent  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  for 
provisions,  planks,  cables,  and  empty  barrels. 
Yeiy  soon  a  crowd  of  the  inhabitants  arrived, 
accompanied  by  their  negroes,  laden  with 
provisions  and  ropes,  who  came  from  the 
habitations  of  Pfyudre  d^Or,  from  the  district 
of  La  Flaqucy  and  from  the  river  of  Rempart. 
One  of  the  most  aged  of  these  planters,  ap- 
proaching the  Governor,  said  to  him,  **  Mon- 
sieur, all  night  hollow  sounds  have  been 
heard  in  the  mountains ;  in  the  woods  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  are  shaken,  though  there 
is  no  wind ;  the  sea-birds  take  refuge  on 
land ;  certainly  all  these  signs  predict  a 
hurricane."  ''  Well,  my  friends,"  replied  the 
Qovemor, ''  we  are  prepared  for  it,  and  surely 
the  vessel  is  also." 

Indeed,  everything  presaged  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  hurricane.  The  clouds  in  the 
zenith  were  of  a  frightful  blackness  and  thefr 
edges  copper-colored.  The  air  resounded 
with  the  cries  of  the  tropic-birds,  frigate- 
biida,  cut-waters,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
marine  birds,  which,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  atmosphere,  came  from  all 
points  of  the  horizon,  seeking  shelter  on  the 
island. 

About  nine  in  the  morning  we  heard,  in 
the  direction  of  the  ocean,  the  most  terrific 
noise,  like  the  sound  of  thunder  mingled 
with  that  of  torrents  rushing  down  the  steeps 
of  lofty  mountains.  Every  one  exclaimed, 
**  There  is  the  hurricane  ! "  and  in  an  instant 
a 'frightful  gust  of  wind  dispelled  the  fog 
which  covered  the  Isle  of  Amber  and  its 
channeL  The  Saint  O&an  was  presented  to 
our  view,  —  the  deck  crowded  with  people, 
the  yards  and  topmast  lowered  to  the  deck, 
her  flag  at  half-mast,  moored  by  four  cables 
at  the  bow  and  one  at  the  stem  ;  it  was  an- 
chored between  the  Isle  of  Amber  and  the 
mainland,  within  that  belt  of  reefs  which  en- 
circles the  Isle  of  France,  and  which  it  had 
passed  through  in  a  place  where  no  vessel 
had  ever  passed  before.  She  presented  her 
front  to  the  waves,  which  rolled  in  from  the 
open  sea  ;  and  as  each  billow  rushed  into 
the  narrow  strait,  her  prow  was  so  lifted  that 
the  keel  could  be  seen,  the  stem  plunging 
into  the  sea,  disappearing  from  view  as  if  it 
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were  swallowed  by  the  surges.  In  this  po» 
sition,  driven  by  the  wind  and  waves  toward 
the  land,  it  was  equally  impossible  for  her  to 
return  through  the  passage  by  which  she  had 
entered,  or  by  cutting  her  cables  to  strand 
herself  upon  the  beach  from  which  she  was 
separated  by  sand-banks  and  reefr  of  rock. 
Every  billow  which  broke  upon  the  coast 
advanced  roaring  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
throwing  up  the  shingle  to  the  distance  of 
fifty  feet  on  the  land ;  then,  rushing  back, 
laid  bare  its  sandy  bed,  rolling  down  the 
stones  with  a  harsh  and  frightful  sound. 
The  sea,  swollen  by  the  violence  of  the  wind, 
rose  higher  every  moment;  and  the  whole 
channel  between  this  island  and  the  Isle  of 
Amber  was  one  vast  sheet  of  white  foam  full 
of  yawning  black  depths.  HeajM  of  this 
foam  more  than  six  feet  high  were  piled  up 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  bay,  and  the  wind 
which  swept  the  surface  carried  masses  of  it 
over  the  steep  sea  bank  on  to  the  land  to  the 
distance  of  half  a  league.  These  innumer- 
able white  flakes,  driven  horizontally  even  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  looked  like  snow 
issuing  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  The 
horizon  showed  all  the  signs  of  a  long  tem- 
pest ;  the  sky  and  the  water  seemed  blended 
together.  Thick,  horrible  clouds  swept 
across  the  zenith  with  the  swiftness  of  birds, 
while  others  appeared  motionless  as  rocks. 
Not  a  spot  of  blue  sky  could  be  seen  in  the 
whole  firmament ;  a  wan  olive  light  alone 
made  visible  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  skies. 
In  the  violent  rolling  of  the  vessel,  what 
we  all  dreaded  happened.  The  cables  which 
held  her  bow  broke  ;  and  then,  being  held  by 
a  single  hawser,  she  was  dashed  upon  the 
rocks  at  half  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore. 
One  cry  of  horror  burst  from  us  all.  Paul 
rushed  forward  to  throw  himself  into  the 
sea,  when  I  seized  him  by  the  arm.  ''  My 
son,"  said  I,  "  would  you  perish  ?  "  "  Let 
me  go  to  save  her,"  cried  he,  '*  or  let  me  die  ! " 
Seeing  that  despair  had  deprived  him  of  rea- 
son, Domingo  and  I,  in  order  to  preserve 
him,  fastened  a  long  cord  around  his  waist, 
and  held  it  fast  by  the  end.  Paul  precipi- 
tated himself  toward  the  vessel,  sometimes 
swimming,  sometimes  walking  on  the  rocks. 
Sometimes  he  had  hopes  of  reaching  it ;  for 
the  sea,  by  the  reflux  of  its  waves,  left  it  at 
times  almost  dry,  so  that  one  could  walk 
around  it ;  but  iomiediately  returning  with 
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renewed  fiuy,  shroaded  it  beneath  moontainB 
of  water,  raising  it  again  upon  its  keel,  and 
throwing  the  unfortunate  Paul  far  upon  the 
shore,  his  legs  bleeding,  his  breast  torn  and 
wounded,  and  himself  half  dead.  When  the 
young  man  had  scarcely  recovered  the  use  of 
his  senses,  he  would  arise  and  return  with 
new  ardor  toward  the  vessel,  whose  joints 
the  sea  was  now  opening  by  the  terrible 
blows  of  its  waves. 

The  crew,  despairing  then  of  safety,  pre- 
cipitated themselves  in  crowds  into  the  sea 
upon  yards,  planks,  hen-coops,  tables,  and 
barrels.  At  this  moment  we  saw  an  object 
worthy  of  eternal  pity,  a  young  girl  in  the 
gallery  of  the  stem  of  tiie  SairU  CMran  stretch- 
ing out  her  arms  toward  him  who  made  so 
many  efforts  to  join  her.  It  was  Virginia. 
She  had  recognized  her  lover  by  his  intre- 
pidity. The  sight  of  this  lovely  girl  exposed 
to  such  horrible  danger  filled  us  with  grief 
and  despair.  As  for  Virginia,  with  a  noble 
and  dignified  bearing  she  waved  her  hand  to 
us  as  if  bidding  us  an  eternal  adieu.  All 
the  sailors  had  thrown  themselves  into  the 
sea  except  one  who  remained  upon  the  deck, 
who  was  naked,  and  strong  as  Hercules.  He 
approached  Virginia  with  respect ;  we  saw 
him  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and  attempt  to 
force  her  to  throw  off  her  clothes  ;  but  she 
repulsed  him  with  dignity,  and  turned  away 
her  head.  Then  were  heard  redoubled  cries 
from  the  spexitators,  '*  Save  her  !  save  .her  ! 
do  not  leave  her  ! "  But  at  that  moment  a 
mountain  of  water  of  frightful  size  was  in- 
gulfed between  the  Isle  of  Amber  and  the 
coast,  and  advanced  roaring  toward  the  ves- 
sel, which  it  menaced  with  its  black  flanks 
and  foaming  summit  At  this  terrible  sight, 
the  sailor  flung  himself  alone  into  the  sea  ; 
and  Virginia,  seeing  death  inevitable,  with 
one  hand  held  her  robe  about  her,  pressing 
the  other  upon  her  heart,  and  raising  upward 
her  serene  eyes,  seemed  an  angel  ready  to 
take  her  flight  to  the  skies. 

O  day  of  horror !  alas  I  all  was  ingulfed. 
The  wave  threw  some  of  the  spectators, 
whom  an  impulse  of  humanity  had  prompted 
to  advance  toward  Virginia,  far  up  on  the 
beach,  as  well  as  the  sailor  who  had  wished 
to  save  her  in  swimmmg.  This  man,  who 
had  escaped  from  almost  certain  death, 
kneeled  on  the  sand,  saying,  ^O  my  God, 
thou  hast  saved  my  life,  but  I  would  have 


given  it  gladly  for  that  noble  young  lady." 
Domingo  and  I  drew  the  unfortunate  Paul 
from  the  waves  senseless,  the  blood  flowing 
from  his  mouth  and  ears.  The  Governor 
put  him  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeons,  while 
we  searched  along  the  shore,  hoping  that  the 
sea  might  have  thrown  up  the  body  of  Vir- 
ginia. But  the  wind  having  suddenly 
changed,  as  it  ofren  does  in  hurricanes,  we 
had  the  grief  of  feeling  that  we  could  not 
even  bestow  upon  the  unfortunate  girl  the 
last  rites  of  sepulture.  We  retired  from  the 
spot  overwhelmed  with  consternation,  our 
minds  wholly  occupied  by  a  single  loss,  al- 
though in  the  shipwreck  so  manyghad  per- 
ished. Many  went  away  dpybting,  ^fter  wit- 
nessing  such  a  terrible^fete  for  this  virtuous 
girl,  whether  there  was  a  Providence" ;  for 
there  are  evils  so  terrible  and  unmerited 
that  even  the  faith  of  the  wiseis. flhaken. 

In  the  mean  time,  Paul,  who  had  begun  to 
return  to  consciousness,  had  been  carried 
into  a  neighboring  house,  till  he  was  in  a  fit 
state  to  be  taken  to  his  own  home.  Thither 
I  bent  my  way  with  Domingo  to  prepare 
Virginia's  mother  and  her  friend  for  the  dis- 
astrous event.  When  we  were  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  valley  of  the  river  of  Fan- 
Palms,  some  negroes  informed  us  that  the  sea 
had  thrown  many  pieces  of  the  wreck  into 
the  opposite  bay.  We  descended  to  it,  and 
one  of  the  first  objects  I  saw  upon  the  beach 
was  the  body  of  Virginia ;  it  was  half  cov- 
ered with  sand,  and  in  the  attitude  in  whidi 
we  had  seen  her  perish.  Her  features  were 
not  changed  ;  her  eyes  were  closed,  but  her 
brow  still  retained  its  expression  of  serenity, 
and  on  her  cheeks  the  livid  hue  of  death 
blended  with  the  blush  of  virgin  modesty. 
One  hand  still  held  her  robe,  uid'^Ee^ffiery 
which  was  pressed  upon  her  heart,  was  firmly 
closed  and  stiffened.  With  difficulty  I  dis- 
engaged from  its  grasp  a  small  case ;  how 
great  was  my  emotion  when  I  saw  that  it 
was  the  picture  of  Saint  Paul,  that  she  bad 
promised  him  never  to  part  with  while  she 
lived.  At  the  sight  of  this  ^last  evidence  of 
the  constancy  and  love  of  the  unfortunate 
girl,  I  wept  bitterly.  As  for  Domingo,  he 
beat  his  breast,  and  pierced  the  air  with  his 
cries  of  grief.  We  carried  the  body  of  Vir- 
ginia to  a  fisherman's  hut,  and  gave  it  in 
charge  to  some  poor  Malabar  women  to  wash 
away  the  sand 
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While  they  were  peifoiming  this  sad  of- 
fice we  ascended  the  hill  with  trembling  steps 
to  the  plantation.  We  found  Madame  de  la 
Tour  and  Margaret  in  prayer,  awaiting  news 
from  the  vesseL  As  soon  as  Madame  de  la 
Tour  saw  me,  she  cried,  ^Where  is  my 
daughter,  my  dear  daughter,  my  child  ?" 
My  silence  and  my  tears  leaving  her  no 
doubt  as  to  her  misfortune,  she  was  instantly 
seized  with  a  convulsive  stopping  of  the 
breath  and  agonizing  pain,  and  her  voice  was 
no  longer  heud  but  in  sighs  and  sobs.  Mar- 
garet cried,  ''Where  is  my  son?  I  do  not 
see  my  son ! "  and  iainted.  We  ran  to  her 
assistance,  and  I  assured  .her  that  Paul  was 
living,  and  eared  for  by  the  Qovemor.  As 
soon  as  she  recovered  consciousness,  she  de- 
voted herself  to  the  care  of  her  friend,  who 
was  roused  from  one  fainting-fit  only  to  fall 
into  another.  Madame  de  la  Tour  passed 
the  whole  night  in  the  most  cruel  sufferings, 
which  cansed  me  to  feel  that  there  is  no  grief 
like  a  mother's  grief.  When  she  returned  to 
consciousness  she  turned  a  sad,  fixed  look 
toward  heaven.  In  vain  her  friend  and  I 
pressed  her  hand  in  ours  ;  in  vain  we  called 
her  by  the  tenderest  names.  She  appeared 
wholly  insensible  to  these  testimonials  of 
our  affection,  and  no  sound  issued  from  her 
oppressed  breast  but  deep,  hollow  moans. 

In  the  morning  Paul  was  brought  home  in 
a  palanquin ;  he  had  recovered  the  use  of  his 
reason,  but  was  unable  to  utter  a  word  His 
interview  with  his  mother  and  Madame  de 
la  Tour,  which  I  had  dreaded,  produced  a 
better  eiSect  than  all  my  cares.  A  ray  of 
consolation  appeared  on  the  countenances  of 
these  two  unfortunate  mothers.  They  pressed 
close  to  him,  clasped  him  in  their  arms  and 
kissed  him,  and  ^eir  tears,  which  had  been 
held  back  by  their  excessive  grief,  b^an  to 
flow.  Paul  mingled  his  tears  with  theirs, 
and  nature  having  thus  found  relief  in  these 
three  unfortunate  creatures,  a  long  stupor 
succeeded  the  convulsive  expression  of  their 
grief,  and  afforded  them  a  lethargic  repose, 
resembling,  in  truth,  that  of  deatL 

Monsieur  de  la  Bourdonnais  sent  privately 
to  inform  me  that  the  corpse  of  Virginia  had 
been  carried  to  the  town  by  his  order,  from 
whence  it  would  be  transferred  to  the  church 
of  Shaddock  Grove.  I  immediately  went 
down  to  Port  Louis,  where  I  found  a  multi- 
tude assembled  from  aU  parts  of  the  island. 


in  order  to  be  present  at  the  funeral,  as  if  the 
isUnd  had  lost  in  her  that  which  was  most 
dear.  The  vessels  in  the  harbor  had  tiheir 
yards  crossed,  their  flags  at  half-mast,  and 
they  fired  guns  at  short  intervals.  A  body 
of  grenadiers  led  the  funeral  procession,  with 
their  muskets  reversed,  and  die  drums  cov- 
ered with  crape,  giving  only  muffled,  mourn- 
ful sounds.  Dejection  was  depicted  on  the 
countenances  of  these  warriors,  who  had  so 
often  fiiced  death  in  battle  without  a  change 
of  countenance.  Eiglit  young  ladies  of  the 
principal  fismilies  of  the  island,  dressed  in 
white,  carrying  palm  branches  in  their  hands, 
bore  the  body  of  their  young  companion  cov- 
ered with  flowers.  They  were  followed  by  a 
choir  of  children  chanting  hymns.  After 
them  came  the  Governor,  his  staff^  and  all 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and 
an  immense  crowd  of  people. 

This  was  what  had  been  orderedHby.  the 
administration  to  do  honor  to  the  virtues  of 
Virginia.  But  when  the  corpse  ^^ny6d  at 
the  foot  of  this  mountain,  in  sight^T  those 
cottages  of  which  she  had  been  so  long  the 
joy,  and  that  her  death  fiUed  now  with  despair, 
all  the  funeral  pomp  was  interrupted ;  the 
hymns  and  chants  ceased,  and  nothing  was 
heard  throughout  the  plain  but  sighs  and 
sobs.  Then  many  young  girls  from  the 
neighboring  habitations  were  seen  running 
to  touch  the  coffin  of  Virginia  with  hand- 
kerchieflB,  chaplets,  and  crowns  of  flowers, 
invoking  her  as  a  saint.  Mothers  asked  of 
Heaven  a  daughter  like  Virginia ;  lovers,  a 
heart  as  fiuthfnl ;  the  poor,  a  friend  as  ten- 
der ;  slaves,  a  mistress  as  good. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  inter- 
ment, some  negresses  of  Madagascar  and 
Caffires  of  Mozambique  placed  baskets  of  fruit 
around  the  corpse,  and  hung  pieces  of  stuff 
upon  the  adjoining  trees,  according  to  the 
custom  of  their  several  countries ;  the  Indian 
women  from  Bengal  and  fiiom  the  Malabar 
coast  brought  cages  full  of  birds  which  they 
set  at  liberty  upon  her  coffin.  So  much  the 
loss  of  a  beloved  object  touches  all  peojde, 
and  so  great  is  the  power  of  unfortunate  vir^ 
toe  that  it  unites  all  religions  around  its 
tomb. 

It  became  necessary  to  place  guards  around 
her  grave,  and  to  remove  frtmi  it  some  of  the 
daughters  of  the  poor  fiEuaulies  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  endeavored  to  throw  themselves 
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into  ity  saying  that  they  had  no  longer  any 
consolation  to  hope  for  in  the  world,  and  ihai 
nothing  remained  for  them  bnt  to  die  with 
their  only  benefactress. 

They  buried  her  near  the  church  of  Shad- 
dock Qrove,  at  the  foot  of  a  small  group  of 
bamboos,  where,  in  returning  jfrom  mass 
with  her  mother  and  Margaret,  she  loved  to 
rest,  seated  by  the  side  of  him  whom  she  then 
called  her  brother. 

On  the  return  of  the  funeral  procession, 
Monsieur  de  la  Bourdonnais  came  up  here, 
followed  by  a  part  of  his  numerous  retinue. 
He  offered  to  Madame  de  la  Tour  and  her 
Mend  all  the  assistance  in  his  power.     He 
expressed  in  a  few  words  his  indignation  at 
the  unnatural  conduct  of  her  aunt ;  then  ap- 
proaching Paul,  he  said  to  him  that  which  he 
dioiight  would  console  him  :  **  Heaven  is  my 
witness,  I  desired  your  happiness  and  that  of 
your  family.     My  friend,  you  must  go  to 
France  ;  I  will  obtain  service  for  you,  and  in 
your  absence  I  will  care  for  your  mother  as 
for  my  own."    At  the  same  time  he  oflfered 
him  his  hand;   but  Paul  drew  back  and 
turned  away,  so  that  he  might  not  see  him. 
I  remained  at  the  house  of  my  unfortunate 
friends,  to  give  to  them  as  well  as  to  Paul  all 
the  succor  that  was  in  my  power.  At  the  end 
of  three  weeks  Paul  was  able  to  walk ;  but 
his  grief  seemed  to  augment  as  his  body  re- 
gained strength.    He  was  insensible  to  every- 
thing ;  his  look  was  vacant ;  and  he  made  no 
reply  to  the  questions  that  were  put  to  him. 
Madame  de  la  Tour,  who  was  dying,  said 
often  to  him,  ^  My  son,  whUe^  I  see  you  I 
think  I  see  my  dear  Virginia."    At  the  name 
of  Viiginia  he  shuddered,  and  hastened  away 
from  her,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of 
his  mother,  who  begged  him  to  remain  near 
Iter  friend.    He  would  go  alone  into  the  gar- 
den, and  seat  himself  at  the  foot  of  Virginia's 
cocoi^txee,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  foun- 
tain.   The  Governor's  surgeon,  who  had  taken 
the  greatest  care  of  Paul  and  of  Madame  de 
la  Tour  and  Margaret,  told  us  that  in  order 
to  draw  him  from  his  deep  melancholy  we 
most  let  him  do  what  he  pleased  without 
eontFadietion  ;  that  this  was  the  only  means 
of  overcoming  the  silence  in  which  he  pem- 


I  resolved  to  follow  this  advice.    The  first 
use  which  Paul  made  of  his  returning  strength 
to  leave  the  plantation.    As  I  would  not 


lose  sight  of  him,  I  followed  him,  and  told 
Domingo  to  take  provisions  and  accompany 
us.  In  proportion  as  he  descended  the  moun- 
tain the  young  man's  strength  and  spirits 
seemed  to  revive.  He  took  first  the  road  to 
the  Shaddock  Grove,  and  when  he  was  near 
the  church  in  the  avenue  of  bamboos  exactly 
in  the  spot  where  the  earth  had  been  freshly 
stirred,  he  knelt,  and  raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  oflfered  a  long  prayer. 

This  appeared  to  me  a  favorable  symptom 
of  the  return  of  his  reason,  since  this  mark  of 
confidence  in  the  Supreme  Being  showed  that 
his  mind  was  beginning  to  resume  its  natural 
functions.  Domingo  and  I,  following  his  ex- 
ample, fell  upon  our  knees  and  joined  our 
prayers  with  his.  When  he  arose  he  took 
the  road  toward  the  northern  part  of  the  isl- 
and, paying  little  attention  to  us.  As  I 
knew  that  he  was  not  only  ignorant  of  the 
spot  where  the  body  of  Virginia  had  been 
buried,  and  even  of  the  fiict  that  it  had  been 
recovered  from  the  waves,  I  asked  him  why 
he  had  oflfered  his  prayer  at  the  foot  of  these 
bamboos.  He  replied,  ^  We  have  been  there 
so  often ! " 

He  continued  his  route  until  we  reached 
the  borders  of  the  forest,  when  night  came  on. 
By  setting  him  the  example,  I  induced  him 
to  take  some  nourishment ;  and  we  slept 
upon  the  grass  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  The 
next  day  I  thought  he  seemed  disposed  to 
retrace  his  steps.  He  looked  for  some  time 
across  the  plain  toward  the  Shaddock  Grove, 
with  its  avenues  of  bamboos,  and  made  a 
movement  as  if  to  return  there ;  but  sud- 
deidy  plunging  into  the  forest,  he  directed 
his  course  toward  the  north.  I  saw  what 
his  intention  was,  and  tried  in  vain  to  divert 
him  from  it  At  noon  we  arrived  at  the 
quarter  of  Poudre  (f  Or.  He  rushed  down  to 
the  searshore  directly  opposite  to  the  place- 
where  the  Saint  Q^ran  had  been  wrecked. 
At  the  sight  of  the  Isle  of  Amber  and  the 
channel,  now  smooth  as  a  mirror,  he  cried, 
"Viiginia !  O  my  dear  Viiginia ! "  and  sank 
senseless  to  the  ground.  Domingo  and  I  car- 
ried him  into  the  forest,  where  we  had  some 
diflSculty  in  recovering  him.  As  soon  as  he 
regained  his  senses  he  wished  to  return  to  the 
sesrshore ;  but  on  my  beseeching  him  not  to 
renew  his  grief  and  ours  by  such  cruel  re- 
minders, he  took  another  dtirection.  For  a 
whole  week  he  visited  the  various  places 
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where  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
with  the  oompanion  of  his  childhood.  He 
traced  the  path  by  which  she  had  gone  to 
intercede  for  the  slave  of  the  Black  River ; 
he  revisited  the  banks  of  the  Three  Breasts, 
where  she  had  rested  when  unable  to  walk 
farther,  and  that  part  of  the  wood  where  she 
had  lost  her  way.  All  the  haunts  which  re- 
called to  his  memory  the  anxieties,  the  sports, 
the  repasts,  the  benevolence,  of  her  he  loved, 
—  the  river  of  the  Sloping  Mountain,  my 
house,  the  neighboring  cascade,  the  papaw- 
tree  she  had  planted,  the  grassy  fields  where 
she  loved  to  run,  the  paths  of  the  forest  where 
she  used  to  sing,  —  all  in  turn  again  caused 
his  tears  to  flow ;  and  those  very  echoes 
which  had  so  often  resounded  with  their 
joyful  shouts  now  repeated  only  those  ac- 
cents of  despair,  "  Virginia !  O  my  dear 
Viiginial* 

In  this  wild  and  wandering  life  his  eyes 
became  hollow,  his  skin  sallow,  and  his 
health  rapidly  failed.  Convinced  that  our 
present  sufferings  are  redoubled  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  past  pleasures,  and  that 
the  passions  gather  strength  in  solitude,  I 
resolved  to  remove  my  unfortunate  friend 
from  the  places  which  recalled  the  remem- 
brance of  his  loss,  and  to  lead  him  to  a  more 
busy  part  of  the  island.  For  this  purpose  I 
conducted  him  to  the  inhabited  parts  of  the 
elevated  quarter  of  Williams,  where  he  had 
never  been.  Agriculture  and  commerce  occa- 
sioned in  this  part  of  the  island  much  bustle 
and  variety.  A  great  many  carpenters  were 
squaring  trees,  while  others  sawed  them  into 
planks  ;  carriages  were  continually  passing 
and  repassing  on  the  road  ;  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses  were  feeding  in  vast  pastures,  and 
the  whole  country  was  dotted  with  habita^ 
tions.  In  several  places  there,  the  elevation 
of  the  land  permitted  the  cultivation  of  many 
of  the  plants  of  Europe.  Here  and  there  on 
the  plain  could  be  seen  the  harvesting  of 
wheat ;  in  the  opening  of  the  woods,  a  carpet- 
ing of  strawberries,  and  the  roads  bordered 
with  hedges  of  roses.  The  freshness  of  the 
air  in  this  region  giving  tension  to  the  nerves 
was  favorable  to  the  health  of  the  white 
population.  From  these  heights,  situated 
near  the  middle  of  the  island  and  surrounded 
by  extensive  forests,  neither  the  sea,  nor 
Port  Louis,  nor  the  church  of  Shaddock 
Grove,  nor  any  other  object  which  was  asso- 


ciated with  Yiiginia,  could  be  seen.  Etcb 
the  mountains,  which  present  an  irregular 
form  from  the  side  of  Port  Louis,  look  from 
the  plains  of  WUliams  like  a  long  straighl 
promontory,  from  which  rise  lofly  pyramids 
of  rock,  about  whose  summits  the  idouds 
gather.  It  was  to  these  plaina  that  I  led 
PauL  I  kept  him  continually  in  aclioii, 
walking  with  him  in  sunshine  and  rain,  by 
night  and  by  day,  wandering  into  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  over  cultivated  land  and  grasoj 
fields,  hoping  to  divert  his  mind  by  the 
fatigue  of  his  body,  and  to  change  the  oonise 
of  his  reflections  by  his  ignorance  of  the 
place  where  we  were.  But  the  soul  of  a  lover 
finds  everywhere  traces  of  the  beloved  object. 
Night  and  day,  the  calm  of  solitude,  the 
noise  of  crowds,  time  even,  which  effiMses  so 
many  other  memories,  have  no  power  to  re- 
move these,  —  like  the  needle  once  touched 
by  the  loadstone,  which,  however  it  may  be 
disturbed,  turns,  as  soon  as  it  is  still,  to  the 
pole  that  attracts  it  When  I  inquired  of 
Paul,  as  we  wandered  in  the  plains  of 
Williams,  ''Where  shall  we  go  now?"  he 
turned  toward  the  north  and  said,  **"  Yonder 
are  our  mountains  ;  let  us  return  there  !  * 

I  saw  that  all  the  means  which  I  had 
tried  to  divert  him  were  useless,  and  that  no 
other  resource  was  left  me  but  to  attack  his 
passion  itself  with  all  the  strength  of  my 
feeble  reason.  I  therefore  replied  to  him, 
''  Yes,  there  are  the  mountains  where  your 
dear  Virginia  lived,  and  here  is  the  portrait 
which  you  gave  her,  and  which,  when  dyin^ 
she  held  to  her  heart,  —  that  heart  whose  last 
beatings  were  for  you."  I  then  gave  Paul 
the  little  portrait  which  he  had  given 
Virginia  at  the  cocoa-tree  fountain.  At  the 
sight  of  it  a  gloomy  joy  overspread  his 
countenance.  He  eagerly  seized  the  picture 
with  his  feeble  hands,  and  pressed  it  to  his 
lips.  His  oppressed  bosom  seemed  borating, 
and  from  Ms  bloodshot  eyes  no  tears  would 
flow. 

I  said  to  him  :  ''  My  son,  listen  to  me  ;  I 
am  your  friend,  and  have  been  the  fiiend  of 
Virginia,  and  have  often,  when  your  hopes 
were  highest,  tried  to  fortify  you  against  the 
unforeseen  acddents  of  life.  What  is  it  that 
you  deplore  so  bitterly,-^ your  mirfartane, 
or  Virginia's  ? 

<'  Your  loas  without  doubt  Is  great  Vir- 
ginia  was  the  mostlovely  of  girla^  and  would 
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bave  been  the  most  adminble  of  women. 
She  had  Bacrificed  her  interests  to  yours,  and 
prefened  you  to  fortune,  as  the  only  recom- 
pense worthy  of  her  virtue.  Bat  how  do 
you  know  that  the  object  from  which  you 
expected  the  purest  happiness  might  not  have 
been  to  you  the  source  of  infinite  pain  ?  She 
was  without  fortune,  and  disinherited ;  yon 
would  have  bfl^  nothing  henceforth  to  share 
with  her  but  your  labor.  Rendered  more 
delicate  by  her  education,  more  courageous 
by  her  uxihappiness,  you  would  have  seen 
her  each  day  sinking  fixun  the  vain  effort  to 
share  your  fatigue.  Had  she  borne  you 
children,  her  anxieties  and  yours  would  have 
been  augmented  by  the  difficulty  of  sustain- 
ing your  parents  and  your  children. 

"  You  may  aay  to  me,'  The  Governor  would 
have  aided  us.'  How  do  you  know  that  in 
a  colony  whose  governors  are  so  often 
changed  you  would  have  had  others  like 
Monsieur  de  la  Bourdonnais ;  that  one  might 
not  have  been  sent  destitute  of  good 
manners  and  morals  ;  that  your  wife,  in 
Older  to  obtain  some  miserable  pittance,  might 
not  have  been  obliged  to  court  his  favor? 
£ither  she  would  have  been  weak  and  you 
to  be  pitied,  or  she  would  have  been  virtuous 
and  you  remained  poor  ;  happy  if  on  account 
of  her  beaufy  and  her  virtue  you  were  not 
peisecuted  by  those  from  whom  you  had 
hoped  for  protection. 

^  There  would  have  remained  to  you,  you 
say,  the  happiness,  independent  of  fortune, 
of  protecting  a  beloved  being  who,  in  propor- 
tion to  her  own  weakness,  had  attached  her- 
self to  you  ;  of  sharing  with  her  your  inquie- 
tade  and  your  sadness,  and  causing  your  love 
to  grow  by  your  mutual  sufferings.  Undoubt- 
edly, love  does  delight  in  these  bitter  pleasures. 
Virginia  is  no  more  ;  but  there  remain  to  you 
those  who,  after  you,  were  dearest  to  her,  — 
her  mother  and  yours, — and  your  inconsolar 
ble  grief  is  bringing  them  both  to  the  grave. 
Let  your  happiness  be,  as  hers  was,  in  aiding 
and  comforting  them.  My  son,  benevolence 
is  the  happiness  of  virtue ;  there  is  none 
greater  or  more  sure  in  this  world.  Schemes 
of  pleasure,  repose,  luxury,  wealth,  and  glory 
are  not  suited  to  man,  weak,  wandering,  and 
transitory  as  he  is.  See  how  one  step  toward 
the  acquisition  of  fortune  has  precipitated  us 
from  cKD^abyss  to  another !  You  were  op- 
posed to  it,  it  is  true ;  but  who  would  have 


thought  that  Yirginia's  voyage  would  not  ter^ 
minate  in  her  happiness  and  yours  ?  An  in- 
vitation from  a  rich  and  aged  relation,  the 
counsel  of  a  wise  governor,  the  approval  of 
the  whole  colony,  the  exhortations  and  au- 
thority of  the  priest,  have  decided  the  mis- 
fortune of  Virginia.  Thus  do  we  run  to  our 
ruin,  deceived  even  by  the  prudence  of  those 
who  advise  us.  It  would  be  better,  no  doubt, 
not  to  believe  them,  nor  to  trust  the  advice 
and  the  hopes  of  a  deceitful  world.  Of  the 
many  men  that  we  see  occupied  in  these 
plains,  those  that  go  to  seek  their  fortune  in 
the  Indies,  and  those  who  in  Europe  enjoy 
repose  and  profit  by  the  labor  of  others,  there 
are  none  that  are  not  destined  some  day  to 
lose  that  which  is  most  dear  to  them, — 
greatness,  wealth,  wife,  children,  friends. 
Most  of  these  wiU  have  to  add  to  their  loss 
the  remembrance  of  their  own  imprudence. 
But  you  have  nothing  with  which  to  reproach 
yourself ;  you  have  been  true  to  your  faith. 
You  have  had  in  the  flower  of  youth  the  wis- 
dom of  a  sage  in  not  putting  aside  the  senti- 
ments of  nature.  Your  views  alone  were 
just,  because  they  were  pure,  simple,  dia- 
intierested,  and  you  had  sacred  claims  on 
Virginia  which  no  fortune  could  outweigh. 
You  have  lost  her  ;  it  is  neither  your  impru- 
dence nor  your  avarice  nor  your  feJse  wisdom 
which  has  caused  your  loss,  but  God,  who 
has  employed  the  passions  of  others  to  de-  , 
prive  you  of  the  object  of  your  love, —  Gkni, 
from  whom  you  receive  all,  who  knows  what 
is  most  fitting  for  you,  and  whose  wisdom 
has  not  left  you  any  cause  for  the  repentance 
and  despair  which  follow  those  calamities  we 
have  brought  upon  ourselves. 

*'  You  can  then  say  in  your  misfortune, '  I 
have  not  merited  it.'  Is  it  then  that  you  de- 
plore for  Virginia  her  end,  her  present  state  ? 
She  has  met  the  fate  allotted  to  all, — to  high 
birth,  to  beauty,  and  even  to  empires.  The 
life  of  man,  with  all  his  projects,  is  like  build- 
ing a  tower  whose  crown  is  death.  In  being 
bom  she  was  condenmed  to  die.  Happy  to 
have  died  before  her  mother,  before  yours, 
before  you,  —  that  is  to  say,  in  not  dying 
several  times  before  the  last ! 

*^  Death,  my  son,  is  a  benefit  to  all  men  ;  it 
is  the  night  of  the  restless  day  that  we  call  life. 
It  is  in  the  sleep  of  death  that  the  diseases, 
grief,  vexations,  and  fears  repose,  that  molest 
without  cessation  the  unfortunate  living.   In- 
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qtuie  into  the  livee  of  the  men  who  seem 
most  happy ;  70a  will  learn  that  thej  have 
hought  their  apparmt  lu^pmess  very  dearly  : 
pablic  conrnderation  by  domestic  evils;  for- 
tone  by  the  Iobb  of  health ;  the  me  happi- 
ness of  being  beloved  by  continoal  sacrificee ; 
and  often,  at  the  expiration  of  a  life  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  others,  they  only  see  about 
them  false  friends  and  nngrateful  relations. 
But  Virginia  was  happy  to  her  very  last  mo- 
ment When  with  us,  she  was  happy  in  the 
gifts  of  nature ;  fiir  from  us,  in  the  practice 
of  virtue ;  and  even  in  the  terrible  moment 
when  we  saw  her  perish,  she  was  still  happy ; 
for  whether  she  cast  her  eyes  on  the  assem- 
bled colony,  made  wretched  by  her  danger, 
or  on  you,  who  strove  with  so  much  intrepid- 
ity to  save  her,  she  must  have  seen  how  dear 
she  was  to  alL  She  was  fortified  against 
fears  for  the  future  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  innocence  of  her  life ;  and  she  received 
then  the  reward  that  Heaven  reserves  for 
virtue,  —  a  courage  superior  to  danger.  She 
met  death  with  a  serene  countenance. 

'*  My  son,  Qod  gives  to  virtue  all  the  trials 
of  life,  that  it  may  be  shown  that  virtue  alone 
can  use  them  and  find  in  them  happiness 
and  gloiy.  When  he  designs  for  it  an  illus- 
trious reputation,  he  exhibits  it  on  a  grand 
theatre  and  contending  with  death  ;  then 
does  the  courage  of  virtue  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple, and  the  remembrance  of  its  misfortunes 
receives  forever  from  posterity  the  tribute  of 
tears.  What  an  immortal  monument  is  re- 
served for  virtue  in  a  world  where  everything 
else  passes  away,  and  where  even  the  memory 
of  most  kings  is  soon  shrouded  in  eternal  for- 
getfulness ! 

"  But  Virginia  still  exists.  My  son,  every- 
thing changes  on  this  earth,  but  nothing  is 
lost.  No  art  of  man  can  annihilate  the  small- 
est particle  of  matter ;  and  can  that  which 
•was  reasonable,  sensitive,  loving,  virtuous, 
religious,  perish  when  the  elements  with 
which  it  was  clothed  are  indestructible? 
Ah,  if  Virginia  was  happy  with  us,  she  is 
much  more  so  now  I  There  is  a  Qod,  my 
son ;  all  nature  proclaims  him ;  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  prove  it.  It  is  only  the 
wickedness  of  men  that  leads  them  to  deny  a 
justice  that  they  fear.  The  consciousness 
of  him  is  in  your  heart,  as  his  works  are 
before  your  eyes.  Do  you  believe,  then, 
that  he  will  leave  Virginia  without  reward  ? 


Do  you  believe  that  the  same  P6wer  fbit 
clothed  that  soul  so  noble  in  a  form  so  betn- 
tifiil,  in  which  you  felt  a  divine  power,  v» 
not  able  to  draw  her  firom  the  waves  1  That 
he  who  has  arranged  the  actual  happiness  of 
men  by  laws  unknown  to  you  cannot  pre- 
pare otjier  happiness  for  Virginia  by  laws  of 
which  you  are  equally  ignorant  t  Before  we 
were  bom  into  this  world,  if  we  bad  been  ca- 
pable of  thinking,  could  we  hove  fonned  an 
idea  of  our  present  existence  1  And  now 
that  we  are  in  this  gloomy  and  fleeting  life, 
can  we  foresee  what  is  beyond  that  death  \j 
which  we  must  leave  it?  Does  Grod,  like 
man,  need  this  little  globe,  our  earth,  as  a 
theatre  for  the  display  of  his  intelligence 
and  goodness  ?  And  can  he  only  dispose  of 
life  in  the  fields  of  death?  There  is  not  in 
the  ocean  a  single  drop  of  water  which  is  not 
peopled  with  living  beings  for  our  use,  and 
does  there  exist  nothing  for  us  in  the  stars 
which  roll  over  our  heads  ?  What !  is  there 
no  supreme  intelligence  and  divine  goodness 
except  precisely  where  we  are  ?  In  these  in- 
numerable shining  globes,  in  the  infinite  fields 
of  light  which  surround  them,  which  ndther 
storm  nor  darkness  can  ever  obscure,  is  there 
nothing  but  useless  space  and  an  Vernal  void  f 
If  we  dared  assign  limits  to  the  power  of  Him 
from  whom  we  have  received  all,  we  might 
believe  that  we  are  here  on  the  boundaries 
of  his  empire,  where  life  combats  with  death, 
and  innocence  with  tyranny. 

*'  Without  doubt  there  is  some  place  where 
virtue  receives  its  recompense.  Virginia  is 
now  happy.  Ah  !  if  from  the  abode  of  angels 
she  could  communicate  with  you,  ahe  wonld 
say,  as  in  her  last  adieu, '  O  Paul !  life  is  only 
a  triaL  I  have  been  found  fiuthful  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  of  love,  and  of  virtue.  I 
crossed  the  ocean  in  obedience  to  my  rela- 
tions ;  I  renounced  riches  in  order  to  keep 
my  faith ;  and  I  preferred  to  lose  my  life 
rather  than  violate  my  modesty.  Heaven 
found  my  probation  sufiicient  I  have  es- 
caped forever  from  poverty  and  calumny, 
and  from  the  sight  of  others'  griefs.  Hence- 
forth none  of  the  evils  which  terrify  men  can 
touch  me  ; — and  you  pity  me !  I  am  pore  and 
unchangeable  as  a  particle  of  light,  and  you 
would  recall  me  into  the  light  of  life! 
O  Paul !  O  my  friend  !  do  you  remember 
those  days  of  happiness,  when  from  early 
morning  we  tasted  the  delights  of  nature. 
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liging  -with  the  sun  on  the  peaks  of  those 
locksy  aad  spreading  with  his  rays  over  the 
bosom  of  the  forest,  we  experienced  a  delight 
the  cause  of  which  we  could  not  compre- 
hend ?  In  the  innocence  of  our  desires  we 
wished  to  beiar "  sijght,  to  ■  fenjojr  tire  rich 
colors  of  the  early  dawn  ;  all  smell,  to  receive 
the  perfume  of  our  plants ;  all  hearing,  to 
listen  to  the  concerts  of  our  birds  ;  all  heart, 
to  acknowledge  these  blessings.  Now,  at  the 
source  of  all  beauty,  whence  flows  aU  that  is 
delightful  upon  earth,  my  soul  sees,  hears, 
tastes,  touches,  what  before  she  could  only 
feel  through  imperfect  organs.  Ah,  what 
tongue  can  describe  the  shores  of  the  eternal 
Orient^  which  I  inhabit  forever  !  All  that  in- 
finite power  and  celestial  goodness  could 
create  to  console  one  who  has  suffered ;  all 
that  the  friendship  of  numberless  beings,  en- 
joying the  same  felicity,  can  give  of  harmony 
in  mutual  transports,  we  enjoy  without 
alloy.  Support  then  the  trial  which  is  given 
you,  that  you  may  heighten  the  happiness  of 
your  Virginia  by  a  love  which  shall  have  no 
end,  by  a  Hymen  whose  torch  can  never  be 
extinguished.  Then  I  will  calm  your  regrets, 
then  1  will  wipe  away  your  tears.  O  my 
friend,  my  husband,  raise  your  thoughts  to- 
ward the  infinite,  that  you  may  support  the 
pains  of  a  moment' '' 

My  own  emotion  put  an  end  to  my  dis- 
course. Paul,  looking  at  me  steadfastiiy, 
cried,  "  She  is  no  more !  she  is  no  more  ! " 
and  a  long  fainting-fit  followed  these  woful 
words.  When  restored  to  consciousness  he 
said, "  Since  death  is  a  benefit,  and  Viiginia 
is  happy,  I  too  will  die  and  rejoin  her."  Thus 
my  grounds  of  consolation  only  served  to 
nourish  his  despair.  I  was  like  a  man  tiying 
to  save  a  friend  sinking  in  the  waves,  who 
wUl  not  swiuL  He  was  drowning  in  griel 
Alsfl  !  the  sorrows  of  early  years  prepare  man 
to  endure  those  of  later  life  ;  and  Paul  had 
experienced  none. 

I  led  him  back  to  his  home.  I  there  found 
his  mother  and  Madame  de  la  Tour  in  a  state 
of  increased  languor.  Maigaret  was  the  most 
dejected.  Lively  characters  upon  whom  petty 
troubles  have  little  effect  are  those  who  the 
least  resist  great  sorrows. 

She  said  to  me :  ''  O  my  good  friend,  I 
thought  I  saw  Virginia  last  night,  clothed  in 
white,  in  the  midst  of  groves  and  delicious 
gardens.   She  said  to  me, '  I  enjoy  a  happiness 


worthy  of  envy' ;  and  then  appr^Mtching 
Paul  with  a  smiling  air,  she  bore  him  away 
with  her.  While  I  was  struggling  to  retain 
my  son,  I  felt  that  I  was  myself  quitting  the 
earth,  and  that  I  followed  him  with  inexpres- 
sible pleasure.  I  then  wished  to  bid  adieu  to 
my  iiiend  ;  as  1  turned  I  saw  that  she  was 
following  us,  with  Domingo  and  Mary.  But 
that  which  is  most  strange  is,  that  Madame 
de  la  Tour  the  same  night  had  a  dream  exact- 
ly like  mine. " 

I  replied  to  her,  "  My  friend,  I  believe  that 
nothing  happens  in  this  world  without  the 
permission  of  GhnL  Dreams  sometimes  an- 
nounce the  truth." 

Madame  de  la  Tour  related  to  me  her 
dream,  in  all  respects  like  that  of  Maigaret 
I  had  never  noticed  in  either  of  these  ladies 
any  tendency  to  superstition ;  1  was  struck 
with  the  singular  coincidence  of  their  dream, 
and  did  not  doubt  that  it  would  be  realized. 
The  belief  that  future  events  are  sometimes 
^vealed  to  us  in  sleep  prevails  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  greatest  men  of 
antiquity  have  had  faith  in  it ;  among  others 
Alexander,  Caesar,  the  Scipios,  the  two  Catos, 
and  Brutus,  none  of  whom  were  weak-minded 
persons.  Both  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
furnish  us  with  numerous  examples  of  dreams 
which  have  come  to  pass.  As  for  myself,  I 
need  on  this  subject  only  appeal  to  my  own 
experience,  as  I  have  more  than  once  had 
reason  to  believe  that  dreams  are  warnings 
given  us  by  some  superior  intelligences  who 
interest  themselves  in  us.  If  one  attempts  to 
combat  or  defend  by  reasoning  that  which  is 
beyond  the  light  of  human  reason,  it  will  be 
found  impossible.  However,  if  man's  reason 
is  only  the  image  of  Qod's,  since  man  has  the 
power  by  hidden  and  secret  means  to  make 
known  his  will  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  why 
may  not  the  Intelligence  which  governs  the 
universe  employ  like  means  for  the  same 
end  ?  One  friend  consoles  another  by  a  let- 
ter, which  passes  through  many  kingdoms, 
and  through  the  hands  of  those  at  enmity  with 
each  other,  to  bring  joy  and  hope  to  one  man ; 
why  may  not  the  sovereign  Rt)tector  of  in- 
nocence come  by  some  secret  way  to  the  help 
of  a  virtuous  soul  who  puts  its  trust  only  in 
him.  Does  he  need  to  employ  some  visible 
sign  to  execute  his  will,  —  he  whose  ways 
are  hidden  in  all  his  works  ? 

Why  should  we  not  have  faith  in  dreams  1 
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ynuit  is  life,  80  full  of  vain  and  fleeting  pro- 
jects, but  a  di^m  ? 

However  it  may  be,  the  dteams  of  my  tm- 
fortunate  friends  were  soon  realized.  Paul 
died  two  months  after  the  death  of  his  Vir- 
ginia, with  her  name  on  his  lips.  A  week 
after  the  death  of  her  son,  Maii^aret  saw  her 
last  hour  approach  with  a  joy  which  only 
virtue  can  experience.  She  bade  Madame  de 
la  Tour  a  most  tender  farewell,  in  the  hope, 
as  she  said,  of  a  delightful  and  eternal  le- 
imion.  '^  Death  is  the  greatest  of  blessings," 
added  she,  ''and  we  ought  to  desire  it  If 
life  is  a  punishment,  we  ought  to  wish  for  its 
end;  if  it  is  a  trial,  we  should  ask  that  it 
may  be  short" 

The  Gk>vemor  took  care  of  Domingo  and 
Maiy/  who  were  no  longer  able  to  labor,  and 
who  survived  their  mistresses  but  a  short 
time.  As  for  poor  Fiddle,  he  pined  to  death 
soon  after  he  lost  his  master. 

I  took  Madame  de  la  Tour  to  my  own 
home.  She  bore  her  great  losses  with  in- 
credible fortitude.  She  had  consoled  Paul 
and  Margaret  even  to  their  last  moments,  as 
if  she  had  only  their  sorrows  to  bear.  When 
they  were  no  more,  she  talked  to  me  of  them 
every  day,  as  of  beloved  Mends  who  were 
living  near  her.*^  She  survived  them,  how- 
ever, only  a  month.  Far  from  reproaching 
her  aimt  for  the  afflictions  she  had  caused, 
she  prayed  God  to  pardon  her,  and  to  appease 
that  remorse  which  we  heard  b^^an  to  tor- 
ment her  immediately  after  she  had  sent  Vir- 
ginia away  with  so  much  inhumanity. 

This  unnatural  relative  received  ^e  pun- 
ishment of  her  harflhufflB.  I  heard  on  the 
successive  arrival  of  several  vessels  that  her 
torment  was  so  great  that  life  and  death  were 
equally  insupportable  to  her.  Sometimes 
she  reproached  herself  with  the  untimely 
fate  of  her  lovely  niece,  and  the  death  of  her 
mother  which  so  soon  followed  it  At  other 
times  she  congratulated  herself  for  having  re- 
pulsed two  wretched  creatures,  who  she  said 
had  dishonored  their  family  by  their  low  in- 
clinations. Sometimes  she  would  fly  into 
a  rage  at  the  sight  of  the  many  miserable 
beggars  with  which  Paris  abounds,  and  ex- 
claim, ^  Why  do  they  not  send  these  idle 
creatures  to  perish  in  our  colonies  1 "  As  for 
the  notions  of  humanity,  virtue,  and  religion 
adopted  by  all  nations,  she  said  they  were 
only  the  inventions  of  their  rulers  to  serve 


political  purposes.  Then  flying  aU  at  ontt 
to  the  other  extreme,  she  abandoned  beradf 
to  superstitious  terrors,  which  filled  her  with 
mortal  fears.  She  would  then  give  abundant 
alms  to  the  wealthy  ecclesiastics  who  guided 
her,  praying  them  to  appease  tbe  Divinity 
by  the  sacrifice  of  her  fortune ;  aa  if  the 
wealth  she  had  withheld  from  tiie  nnf oitn- 
nate  could  please  the  Father  of  men  !  In 
her  imagination  she  often  beheld  fields  of 
fire  and  burning  mountains,  where  hideoui 
spectres  wandered,  loudly  calling  her.  She 
would  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  con- 
fessor, devising  for  herself  tortuiea  and  pun- 
ishments ;  for  Heaven  —  just  Heaven  — 
always  sends  to  cruel  souls  frightful  ideas  of 
religion.  Thus  she  lived  for  several  yean^ 
by  turns  an  atheist  and  a  fanatic,  dreadiDg 
equally  life  and  death.  But  what  at  last 
brought  her  deplorable  existence  to  an  end 
was  the  very  object  to  which  she  had  sacri- 
ficed the  sentiments  of  nature.  She  had 
the  chagrin  of  seeing  that  her  fortune  would 
fall,  at  her  death,  to  relatives  whom  eht 
hated ;  she  therefore  tried  to  *1i<>iii!ift  the 
larger  part  of  it  They,  however,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  attacks  of  low  spirits  to  which 
she  was  subject,  caused  her  to  be  confined  as 
a  lunatic,  and  her  property  to  be  placed 
under  guardianship.  Thus  h^  w«dth  com^' 
pleted  her  rgin ;  and  as  it  had  hudened  the 
hee^  oTherwho  possessed  it,  it  oomqited 
the  hearts  of  those  who  desired  it  She  soon 
died  ;  and  to  crown  her  misery  had  sufficient 
use  of  her  reason  to  know  that  die  was  de- 
spoiled and  despised  by  those  whose  opinionfl 
had  guided  her  all  her  life. 

They  laid  Paul  by  the  side  of  Virginia,  at 
the  foot  of  the  same  trees,  and  near  them 
their  tender  mothers  and  their  fidthful  ser- 
vants. No  marble  marks  the  spot  of  their 
humble  graves,  —  no  inscription  records  their 
virtues  ;  but  their  memory  is  indelildy  en- 
graved on  the  hearts  of  those  they  have  be- 
friended. Their  spirits  do  not  need  the 
display  that  they  shunned  during  their  lives ; 
but  if  they  still  take  an  interest  in  what 
passes  on  earth,  they  no  doubt  love  to  win- 
der beneath  the  roofs  of  those  dwellings  in- 
habited by  industrious  virtue ;  to  console 
unhappy  poverty,  to  cherish  in  the  hearts  of 
lovers  unchanging  fidelity,  a  taste  for  ^ 
blessings  of  nature,  the  love  of  labor,  and 
the  fear  of  riches. 
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Tbe  Toice  of  the  people,  which  is  often 
silent  as  to  the  monuments  raised  to  kings, 
has  given  to  sevend  parts  of  this  island  names 
which  will  immortalize  the  loss  of  Virginia. 
Near  the  Isle  of  Amher,  in  the  midst  of  the 
rocks,  is  a  place  called  **  The  Pass  of  the  Saint 
G^nm,"  from  the  name  of  the  vessel  which 
brought  her  from  Europe  and  was  wrecked 
there.  The  extremity  of  that  long  point  of 
land  which  you  see  three  leagues  from  here, 
half  covered  by  the  waves,  which  the  SairU 
G^ran  could  not  double  the  night  before  the 
hurricane  to  enter  the  port,  is  called  ''The 
Cape  of  Misfortune  ** ;  and  before  us,  at  the 
end  of  the  valley,  is  the  ^  Bay  of  the  Tomb," 
where  Virginia  was  foiud  shrouded  in  sand, 
as  if  the  aea  had  wished  to  restore  her  corpse 
to  her  fionily,  and  render  the  last  duties  to  her 
modesty  on  the  shores  that  she  had  honored 
by  her  innocence. 


Young  lovers  so  tenderly  miited  !  Unfor- 
tunate mothers  !  Beloved  family  !  These 
woods  which  lent  you  their  shade,  these  foun- 
tains which  flowed  for  you,  these  hillsides 
where  you  zested  together,  stiU  deplore  your 
loss.  Since  then  no  one  has  dared  to  culti- 
vate this  desolate  spot  or  occupy  these  hum- 
ble cottages.  Your  goats  have  become  wild, 
your  orchards  are  destroyed,  your  birds 
have  fled,  and  nothing  ii  heard  but  the  cry 
of  the  hawks  as  they  whirl  above  this  rocky 
basin.  As  for  me,  since  I  no  longer  see  you, 
I  am  as  a  friend  without  friends,  a  father 
who  has  lost  his  children,  a  traveller  who 
wanders  over  the  earth  where  he  remains 
alone. 

With  these  words  the  good  old  man  burst 
into  tears  and  left  me ;  my  own  had  flowed 
more  than  once  during  this  sad  recital 
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INTRODUCTION-. 


TBI  stoiy  of  ^  EUmbeiih,  or  The  EzOes  of  Sibeiia/  ia  one  vlMae  novel  descrip- 
tions of  tinfamiliar  scenes,  perfect  simplieity  of  plot  and  naturalness  of  incident^ 
singular  pathos  and  tenderness  of  sentiment,  have  united  to  make  it  one  of  the 
choicest  and  most  interesting  tales  in  any  language.  The  purity  an^  noble  elevation 
of  its  characters- have  commend^  it  as  the  best  kind  of  fictional  Uteratm^  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  young,  while  maturer  minds  find  a  true  pleasure  in  reading  and 
re-reading  it.  Its  translation  ftom.  the  original  French  into  several  other  tongues  is 
one  of  the  best  evidences  of  its  admirable  characteristics.  ^-«n«^^ 

Madame  Sophie  Eistaud  Cottin,  the  writer  of  this  touching  story,  was  bom  at 
Touneins,  France,  in  the  year  1773«  At  the  early  age  of  seventeen  she  married  M. 
Cottin,  a  wealthy  Bordeaux  banker,  who  left  her  a  widow  within  three  years.  Li^ 
erature  was  rather  a  recreation  than  a  pursuit  with  Madame  Cottin ;  her  first  work, 
indeed,  (a  novel  called  Claire  cPAlbe,)  was  published  in  1798  in  order  to  help  a  friend. 
Her  benevoleint  purposes,  however,  were  generally  carried  out  by  means  of  the 
wealth  left  her  by  her  husband ;  and  she  never  would  allow  her  name  to  be  used  on 
her  publications,  until  the  secret  was  found  out  by  those  interested  to  discover  the 
author  of  tales  which  were  attracting  so  much  attention.  This  generous-hearted  and 
highly  gifted  lady  died  in  Paris,  August  25,  1807. 

Elisabeth  was  the  work  on  which  Madame  Cottin  bestowed  the  most  care.  It 
was  founded  upon  a  fact  (as  her  Preface  relates) ;  but  the  delicacy  and  interest  of 
the  tale,  the  passion  without  extravagance  and  love  without  sentimentality,  the  filial 
pi^ty  and  parental  tenderness,  the  adventurous  journey  of  the  one  friendless,  money- 
less girl  across  deserts  of  ice  and  snow,  through  forests,  strange  cities,  wild  people, 
and  all  manner  of  perils, — these  elements  are  wrought  up  with  that  highest  per- 
fection of  art  which  reproduces  nature.  And  as  long  as  children  and  parents  and 
lovers  have  hearts,  so  long  will  the  story  of  "  Elizabeth "  hold  a  firm  place  in  the 
affections  of  those  who  read. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


Thb  incident  which  gave  nse  to  this  history  is  founded  in  trath.  No  imagina- 
tion, however  fertile,  could  produce  actions  so  heroic  or  sentunents  so  noble  and  ele- 
vated.    The  heart  alone  could  inspire  them. 

The  daughter  who  conceived  the  glorious  design  of  delivering  her  parents  from 
exile,  and  who  carried  this  design  into  execution  in  spite  of  the  various  and  ahnost 
insurmountable  obstacles  which  opposed  her,  is  not  the  child  of  fiction,  but  of 
nature.  She  really  existed,  nay,  does  still  exist,  and  should  my  tale  possess  any  of 
the  powers  of  attraction  it  will  from  this  source  be  principally  derived. 

Authors  have  been  frequently  accused  of  representing  the  beauties  of  virtue  with 
too  bold  a  pencil  and  in  colors  too  vivid.  Far  am  I,  however,  from  presuming  to 
insinuate  that  this  criticism  is  applicable  to  myself,  who  possess  not  the  abilities 
requisite  to  attain  this  brilliant  though  creative  talent ;  nor  do  I  conceive  that  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  most  eloquent  author,  by  all  the  studied  embellishments  and 
decorations  of  language,  to  add  a  single  charm  to  the  innate  beauties  of  virtue ;  on 
the  contrary,  she  is  in  herself  so  &r  superior  to  the  adscititious  aids  of  ornament 
that  it  would  rather  appear  impossible  to  describe  her  in  aU  her  native  dignity  and 
loveliness.     This  is  the  chief  difficulty  I  have  experienced  in  writing  Elizabeth. 

The  real  heroine  is  far  superior  to  mine,  and  has  gone  through  more  perils.  By 
bestowing  a  guide  upon  Elizabeth,  and  in  terminating  her  journey  at  Moscow,  I  have 
considerably  diminished  her  ffttigue  and  danger,  and  consequently  her  merit  But 
there  are  many  who  are  not  sufficiently  sensible  how  paramount  is  the  duty  to 
parents,  and  therefore  know  not  to  what  extent  this  duty  will  instigate  a  child,^  at 
once  affectionate  and  enterprising,  when  achieving  the  service  and  preservation  of  a 
beloved  parent ;  to  such,  had  I  related  the  whole  truth,  my  tale  might  have  borne 
the  appearance  of  exaggeration  or  improbability,  and  to  them  a  recital  of  long 
feitigues,  though  unable  to  exhaust  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  a  heroine  of  eigh- 
teen, might  yet  appear  tedious  and  uninteresting. 

The  scene  of  the  principal  anecdote  of  this  story  is  removed  as  £Eur  as  Siberia ; 
yet  I  must  add  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  me  to  extend  my  researches  to  so  distant 
a  region,  since  every  country  affords  traits  of  filial  piety,  and  of  mothers  animated 
with  the  glow  of  parental  tenderness. 
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ON  the  banks  of  the  IrtiBli,  wbicli  rises 
in  Calmnck  Tartary,  and  fells  into 
the  Oby,  is  situated  Tobolsk,*  the 
eaptal  of  Siberia ;  t  bounded  on  the  north 
by  forests  eleven  hundred  versts  X  in  length, 
extending  to  the  borders  of  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
and  interspersed  with  rocky  mountains  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snows.    Around  it  are 

*  Tobolsk,  or  Tobolsk!,  is  the  reddence  of  a  gov- 
ernor and  of  the  Greek  Archbishop  of  Siberia.  It 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Irtish  and  the 
Tobol,  and  is  built  partly  upon  a  little  hill  on  the 
east  of  the  Irtish,  so  that  it  is  divided  into  upper 
and -lower.  The  govemor^s  palace  is  in  the  citadel, 
some  part  of  which  was  still  in  ruins  when  Kotzebue 
arrived  there,  as  an  exUe,  in  1800. 

Tobolsk  contains  several  churches ;  its  inhabitants 
are  computed  at  15,000  souls.  The  bazar,  or  market- 
place, swarms  with  Kalmuck  merchants,  who  bring 
goods  from  India ;  but  the  principal  trade  of  To- 
IxAak  consists  in  furs.  In  this  city  provisions  are 
very  cheap. 

f  Siberia  is  the  most  northern  country  of  the 
Bussian  empire  in  Asia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  sea  of  Japan,  on  the  south  by  Chinese  Tar- 
tary, on  the  west  by  European  Russia,  and  on  the 
North  by  the  Frozen  Ocean.  As  tlus  immense 
country,  more  than  2,000  English  miles  in  length, 
scarcely  contains  more  than  3,500,000  inhabitants, 
the  emperors  of  Russia  send  thither  all  the  criminals 
of  the  empire,  condemned  to  exile  by  the  sentence 
of  a  court  of  justice,  and  all  persons  suspected  of 
Climes  against  the  state,  often  without  their  having 
been  summoned  to  a  single  interrogatory  or  know- 
ing the  cause  of  their  banishment.  The  people  who 
inhabited  Siberia  when  it  was  conquered  in  1777  by 
Termak,  a  Cossack  chief,  were  the  Tartars,  the 
Vogouls,  and  the  Ostiacks. 

X  The  verst  is  a  measure  which  serves  to  mark 
dirtanoe  in  Russia,  like  the  mile  in  England  and  the 
league  in  France.    Three  versts  are  nearly  equal  to 
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sterile  plains,  whose  frozen  sands  have  sel- 
dom received  an  impression  from  the  human 
foot,  and  numerous  frigid  lakes,  or  rather 
stagnant  marshes,  whose  icy  streams  never 
watered  a  meadow  nor  opened  to  the  sun- 
beam the  beauties  of  a  flower.  On  approach- 
ing nearer  to  the  pole,  these  stately  produc- 
tions of  nature,  whose  sheltering  foliage  is  so 
grateful  to  the  weary  traveller,  totally  dis- 
appear. Brambles,  dwarf  birches,  and  shrubs 
alone  ornament  this  desolate  spot ;  and,  far- 
ther on,  even  these  vanish,  leaving  nothing 
but  swamps  covered  with  a  useless  moss,  and 
presenting,  as  it  were,  "the  last  efforts  of 
expiring  nature.  But  still,  amidst  the  hor- 
ror and  gloom  of  an  eternal  winter,  nature 
displays  some  of  her  grandest  spectacles  :  the 
Aurora  Borealis,*  enclosing  the  horizon  like  a 
resplendent  arch,  emits  colunms  of  quivering 

*  The  Aurora  Borealis  is  a  brilliant  phenomenon 
of  nature,  which  exists  almost  exclusively  to  the 
northern  regions  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  though 
some  travellers  have  asserted  that  the  South  Pole 
has  likewise  its  Aurora  Australis.  It  is  a  sort  of 
circular  cloud,  extended  over  the  horizon,  Arom 
which  issue  spouts,  sheafs,  and  columns  of  flre  of 
different  hues,  yellow,  blood-color,  red,  blue,  violet, 

The  matter  of  which  the  Aurora  Borealis  is  com- 
posed appears  to  have  its  seat  in  the  atmosphere, 
at  a  considerable  height,  the  same  Aurora  having 
been  seen  at  Petersbuig,  Naples,  Rome,  Lisbon, 
and  even  at  Cadiz.  M.  de  Mairan,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Aurora  Borealis,  maintains  that  these  phe- 
nomena are  generally  at  an  elevation  of  from  three 
to  nine  miles. 

The  progress  of  electricity,  in  the  century  which 
has  just  passed,  promises  a  sure  way  to  the  physi- 
cal causes  of  the  Aunra  Borealis,  whose  rockets, 
spouts,  and  sheets  of  light  seem  to  be  so  many 
electrical  currents,  which  float  in  the  highly  rarified 
air  of  the  elevated  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
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light,  and  frequently  offers  to  view  sights 
which  are  unknown  in  a  more  southern  hemi- 
sphere. South  of  Tobolsk  is  the  province 
called  Ischim :  *  plains  strewed  with  the 
repositories  of  the  dead,  and  divided  by 
lakes  of  stagnant  and  unwholesome  water, 
separate  it  from  the  Eirquis,  t  an  idolatrous 
and  wandering  people.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  left  by  the  river  Irtish,  and  on  the  right 
by  the  Tobol,  X  the  naked  and  barren  shores 
of  which  present  to  the  eye  fragments  of 
rocks  promiscuously  heaped  together,  with 
here  and  there  a  solitary  fir-tree  rearing  its 
head.  Beneath  them,  in  a  space  formed  by 
an  angle  of  the  river,  is  the  small  village 
of  Saimka,  about  six  hundred  versts  from 
Tobolsk  :  situated  in  the  farthest  extremity 
of  the  circle,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  its 
environs  are  as  gloomy  as  the  sombre  light 
which  illununates  the  hemisphere,  and  as 
dreary  as  the  climate. 

The  province  of  Ischim  is  nevertheless 
denominated  the  Italy  of  Siberia,  since  it 
enjoys  nearly  four  months  of  summer,  though 
the  winter  is  rigorous  to  an  excess.  The  north- 
winds  which  blow  during  that  period  are  so 
incessant,  and  render  the  cold  so  piaxsing, 
that  even  in  September  the  Tobol  is  paved 
with  ice.  A  heavy  snow  falls  upon  the 
earth,  and  disappears  not  before  the  end  of 
May;  but  from  the  time  that  it  begins  to 
dissolve,  the  celerity  with  which  the  trees 
shoot  forth  their  leaves  and  the  fields  dis- 
play their  verdure  is  almost  incredible ; 
three  days  is  the  short  period  that  Nature 
requires  to  bring  her  plants  to  maturity. 
The  blossoms  of  the  birch-tree  exhale  an 
odoriferous  scent,  and  the  wild-flowers  of  the 
field  decorate  the  ground ;  flocks  of  various 
kinds  of  fo^l  play  upon  the  surface  of  the 

*  The  province  or  Ischim,  so  called  from  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  is  an  immense  plain  of 
Siberia  to  the  south  of  Tobolsk  between  the  Irtish 
and  the  Ischin. 

t  The  Kirquis  or  Kirghese  are  a  Tartar  colony  to 
the  north  of  Independent  Tartary,  divided  into 
three  hordes,  the  greater,  the  middle,  and  the 
lesser.  The  desert  of  Ischim  separates  them  from 
Siberia. 

X  The  Tobol  derives  its  source  ftom  the  country  of 
the  Kirquis,  among  the  mountains  which  separate  it 
from  the  government  of  Ufa.  It  falls  into  the  Irtish 
near  Tobolsk,  after  having  supplied  a  course  of 
ahout  five  hundred  versts.  Its  banks  are  so  little 
elevated  that  it  generally  overflows  them  hi  the 
spring,  and  inundates  a  vast  extent  of  country.         I 


lakes ;  the  white  crane  plunges  among  tiie 
rushes  of  the  solitary  marsh  to  build  her 
nest,  which  she  plaits  with  reeds ;  whilst  the 
flying-squirrels,  in  the  woods  cutting  the  air 
with  their  bushy  tails,  hop  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  nibble  the  buds  of  the  pines  and  the 
tender  leaves  of  the  birch.  Thus  the  natives 
of  these  dreary  regions  experience  a  scene 
of  pleasure ;  but  the  unhappy  exiles  who 
inhabit  it,  alas !  experience  none. 

Of  these  miserable  beings  the  greatest  part 
reside  in  the  villages  situated  on  the  barders 
of  the  river,  between  Tobolsk  and  the  ex- 
tremest  boundary  of  Ischim ;  others  are  dis- 
persed in  cottages  about  the,  country.  The 
government  provides  for  some;  but  many 
are  abandoned  to  the  scanty  subsistence  they 
can  procure  from  the  chase  during  the  win- 
ter season,  and  all  are  objects  of  general 
commiseration.  Indeed,  the  name  they  give 
to  the  exiles  seems  to  have  |)een  dictated  by 
the  tenderest  sympathy,  as  well  as  by  a 
strong  conviction  of  their  innocence ;  they 
call  tJiem  "  Unfortunates." 

A  few  versts  from  Saimka,  in  the  centre 
of  a  marshy  forest,  upon  the  border  of  a 
deep  circular  lake,  surrounded  with  black 
poplars,  resided  one  of  these  banished  fjeuoi- 
lies,  consisting  of  three  persons, -=— a  man 
about  five-and-forty,  his  wife,  and  a  beantifal 
daughter  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 

Secluded  in  the  desert,  this  little  family 
were  strangers  to  the  intercourse  with  society : 
the  father  went  alone  to  the  chase;  but 
neither  had  he,  his  wife,  or  his  daughter 
ever  been  at  Saimka  ;  and,  except  one  poor 
Tartarian  peasant*  who  waited  on  them,  no 
human  being  had  entered  their  dwelling. 
The  Qovemor  of  Tobolsk  only  was  informed 
of  their  birth,  their  countiy,  and  the  cause  of 
their  banishment ;  and  this  secret  he  had 
not  even  confided  to  the  lieutenant  of  his 
jurisdiction,  who  was  established  at  Saimka. 

*  The  Tartars  are  a  numerous  people  who  inhahft 
the  greater  part  of  the  north  of  Asia  and  the  north 
of  Europe.  Siberia  was  originally  inhabited  by  1^ 
tars :  it  also  borders  upon  Chinese  and  Indepoident 
Tkrtary.  The  Tartars  are  almost  all  MahometaDi; 
They  subsist  on  their  cattle,  and  on  plunder  whidi 
they  ohtain  fh>m  their  neighbors.  Tliey  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  horse-flesh.  For  the  most  put 
they  are  a  wandering  race,  encamping  heire  and 
there  without  any  fixed  habitation.  Thej  are 
divided  into  many  tribes,  as  the  Kahnucks,  Kir- 
quis, Usbecs,  Nogayans,  Moguls,  fcc. 
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In  coHmuttiiig  these  exiles  to  his  care,  the 
governor  had  merely  given  orders  that  they 
should  be  provided  with  a  comfortable  lodg- 
ingy  a  garden,  food,  and  raiment ;  and  he 
had  given  to  t|^e  lieutenant  a  positive  charge 
to  restrict  them  from  all  communication  with 
any  one,  and  particularly  to  intercept  any 
letter  they  might  attempt  to  convey  to  the 
court  of  Russia. 

So  much  consideration,  so  much  mystery, 
and  such  strict  precaution  excited  a  suspi- 
cion that  under  the  simple  name  of  Peter 
Springer  the  father  of  this  feimily  concealed 
a  name  more  illustrious,  and  misfortunes  of 
no  common  nature.  Perhaps  he  had  been 
guilty  of  some  great  crime ;  or  possibly  he 
was  a  victim  to  the  hatred  and  injustice  of  the 
Busaian  Ministers. 

But  every  endeavor  to  discover  the  truth 
of  these  conjectures  having  proved  ineffec- 
tual, curiosity  was  soon  extinguished,  and 
all  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  new  exiles  died 
with  it  Indeed,  they  were  so  seldom  seen 
that  they  were  soon  forgotten  ;  and  if^  in 
pursuit  of  the  chase,  some  straggling  sports- 
man rambled  towards  the  lake  of  the  forest, 
and  inquired  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hut  upon  its  borders,  the  only  answer  to 
be  obtained  was,  that  *'  they  were  Unfortu- 
nate Exiles " ;  and,  on  quitting  the  spot,  a 
secret  prayer  that  the  Almighty  would  re- 
store them  to  their  country  was  the  tribute 
of  compassion  generally  bestowed. 

Peter  Springer  had  built  their  little  cot- 
tage himself  ;  it  was  of  the  wood  of  fir-trees, 
thatched  with  straw  ;  detached  masses  of 
rocks  defended  it  from  the  sweeping  blasts 
of  the  north-wind  and  from  the  inundations 
of  the  lake.  These  rocks,  formed  of  a  soft 
peeling  granite,  in  their  exfoliation  reflected 
the  rays  of  the  sun ;  mushrooms  sprung 
from  their  crevices,  some  of  a  pale  pink, 
others  of  a  saffron-color  or  of  a  grayish-blue, 
like  those  which  grow  near  the  lake  Baikal,* 

*  The  lake  Baikal  is  in  the  goTemment  of 
Irkutsk,  and  extends  from  the  flfty-fint  to  the 
fifty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  Rusaians 
call  it  the  Baikal  Sea  and  the  Holy  Sea ;  and,  next 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  it  is  the  largest  expanse  of  water 
in  Russia.  It  is  from  five  to  six  hnndred  versts  in 
length,  and  from  fifty  to  seventy  in  breadth.  This 
lake  is  nearly  snrronnded  by  high  mountains.  It 
is  generslly  ooyered  with  ice  before  the  end  of  De- 
cember, which  does  not  melt  till  the  month  of  May. 
Then  aie  aevenl  islands  in  it 


announced  the  earliest  days  of  spring ;  and 
in  those  cavities  where  hurricSmes  had  scat- 
tered loose  earth,  pines  and  service-trees 
buried  their  roots  and  raised  their  tender 
foliage. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  lake  the  forest 
consisted  only  of  underwood,  thinly  scattered, 
and  leaving  open  to  view  the  uncultivated 
plains  beyond,  covered  with  burying-places 
and  monuments  of  the  dead.  Many  of  the 
tombs  had  been  pillaged,  and  upon  the  earth 
had  been  strewed  the  bones,  the  only  remains 
of  a  nation  that  would  have  been  consigned 
to  eternal  oblivion,  had  not  the  gold  and 
jewels  buried  with  its  people  revealed  to 
avarice  its  existence. 

To  the  east  of  this  extensive  plain  a  little 
wooden  chapel  had  been  erected  by  the  prim- 
itive Christians.  On  that  side  the  tombs 
have  been  respected ;  and,  under  the  cross 
which  adorned  it,  no  one  had  dared  to  pro- 
Dane  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  In  these  plains 
or  steppes  *  (the  name  they  bear  in  Siberia) 
Peter  Sprmger,  during  the  long  and  severe 
winter  of  the  northern  climate,  spent  his 
days  in  hunting.  Sometimes  he  killed  elks 
which  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  willow  and 
poplar ;  sometimes  he  caught  sables,  but 
more  frequently  ermines,  which  are  there 
very  numerous.  With  the  price  that  he 
obtained  for  their  fur,  he  procured  from 
Tobolsk  different  articles  which  contributed 
to  the  comfort  of  his  wife  and  the  education 
of  his  daughter.  The  long  winter  evenings 
were  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  young 
Elizabeth.  Seated  between  her  parents,  she 
would  read  aloud  some  passage  of  history, 
while  Springer  directed  her  attention  to 
those  parts  which  could  elevate  and  expand 
her  mind,  and  Phedora,  her  mother,  to  all 
that  could  make  it  tender  and  compassionate. 
One  of  them  pointed  out  to  her  the  beauties 
of  heroism  and  glory,  the  other  all  the 
channs  of  piety  and  b^evolence.  Her  father 
reminded  her  of  the  dignity  and  sublimity 
of  virtue,  her  mother  of  the  support  and 
consolation  it  affords ;  the  first  taught  how 
highly  to  revere,  the  latter  how  carefidly  to 

*The  steppes  are  high,  uncultivated  plains, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  destitute  of  inhabitants. 
In  those  which  are  covered  with  brushwood  and 
watered  by  rivulets  the  wandering  hordes  travel 
with  their  fiocks.  There  are  even  some  villages 
found  in  thorn.  They  are  generally  of  immense 
extent. 
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cherish  it  From  these  united  instnictioiis 
Elizabeth  acquired  a  disposition  at  once 
heroic  and  gentle  ;  uniting  the  courage  and 
energy  of  the  fj»ther  to  the  angelic  mildness 
of  the  mother.  At  once  ardent  and  enter- 
prising, as  the  exalted  ideas  of  honor  could 
render  her,  docile  and  submissive  as  the 
blindest  votary  of  love. 

But  as  soon  as  the  snow  b^gan  to  yield  to 
the  power  of  the  sun,  and  a  slight  shade  of 
verdure  appeared  upon  the  earth,  the  whole 
family  was  busily  engaged  in  the  culture  of 
their  garden.  Springer  turned  up  the  earth, 
while  Elizabeth  sowed  the  seeds  prepared  by 
the  industrious  hand  of  Phedora.  Their  lit- 
tle enclosure  was  surrounded  by  plantations 
of  alder,  of  white  cornel,*  and  a  species  of 
birch  much  esteemed  in  Siberia,  its  blossom 
being  the  only  one  that  affords  a  fragrant 
smell.  On  the  southern  side  of  his  planta- 
tion Springer  had  built  a  sort  of  hot-house, 
in  which  he  cultivated,  with  the  greatest  as- 
siduity and  care,  various  flowers  imknown 
in  that  climate ;  when  they  were  in  full 
bloom  he  would  gather  them,  and  pressing 
them  to  his  lips,  ornament  the  brow  of  his 
daughter,  saying,  "  Elizabeth,  adorn  yourself 
with  the  flowers  of  your  native  country ; 
their  fate  resembles  yotus  ;  like  you  they 
flourish  in  a  foreign  land.  O,  may  your  end 
be  more  fortunate  than  theirs  ! " 

Except  during  these  moments  of  emotion, 
he  was  calm  and  silent  on  the  subject  of  his 
misfortunes.  For  successive  hours  he  would 
remain  absorbed  in  the  deepest  thought,  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  same  object,  and  seated 
in  the  same  spot  The  caresses  of  his  vrife, 
and  more  especially  those  of  his  daughter,  at 
these  times  seemed  rather  to  increase  than 
to  alleviate  his  misery.  He  would  some- 
times take  her  in  his  arms,  and  pressing 
her  to  his  bosom,  would  exclaim,  presenting 
her  to  her  mother,  "Take  her,  Phedora! 
take  our  child  !  her  fate  and  yours  rend  my 
heart !  Ah  !  why  did  you  follow  me  1  Had 
you  abandoned  me  to  my  own  sufferings, 
had  you  not  insisted  upon  partaking  of  them, 
perhaps  even  in  this  desert  I  could  have 
been  content,  knowing  that  you  and  my 
child  were  living  happy  and  respected  in 
our  native  land  ! "  The  gentle  Phedora  sel- 
dom answered  him  but  with  tears ;  her  looks, 

*  The  Cornel-Tree,  Comelberry,  Comua  Alba  ot 
Liim»tiB,  has  broad  oval  leaves  and  white  berries.  | 


her  words,  her  actions,  all  bore  testimoiiy  to 
the  tender  and  sincere  affection  by  which 
she  was  attached  to  her  husband.  Separated 
from  him  she  could  have  known  no  happi- 
ness ;  nor  did  she  so  forciUy  regret  their 
exile  from  their  country,  or  their  fall  from 
grandeur,  when  she  reflected  that  high  digni- 
ties, plfuses  of  trust  and  danger,  might  have 
detained  him  at  a  distance  from  her.  Id  ex- 
ile he  never  quitted  her ;  and  therefore  she 
could  have  almost  rejoiced  in  Siberia,  but  for 
the  grief  she  endured  at  seeing  the  affliction 
with  which  his  soul  was  rent 

Although  Phedora  had  passed  the  first  sea- 
son of  youth,  she  was  still  beautiful  De- 
voted to  her  Creator,  her  husband,  and  her 
child,  time  had  not  hitherto  effaced  the 
charms  that  innocence  and  virtue  bad  ink- 
printed  on  her  countenance.  She  seemed  to 
have  been  created  for  love  in  its  greatest 
purity  ;  and  if  such  were  her  deetiny,  it  had 
been  fulfilled.  Attentive  to  alf  the  wishes 
of  her  husband,  she  watched  his  looks  to  dis- 
cover what  could  contribute  to  his  comfort 
or  pleasure,  that  she  might  anticipate  his 
wish  before  he  had  expressed  it  She  pre- 
pared their  repasts  herself.  Order,  neatness^ 
and  comfort  was  the  characteristic  of  their 
little  abode.  The  largest  apartment  served 
as  a  sleeping-room  for  herself  and  Springer. 
It  was  warmed  by  a  stove  ;  the  waUs  were 
decorated  with  the  drawings  and  work  of 
Phedora  and  her  daughter,  and  the  windows 
were  glazed,  —  a  luxury  seldom  enjoyed  in 
this  country,  and  for  which  they  were  in- 
debted to  the  profit  which  Springer  derived 
from  the  chase.  Two  small  rooms  completed 
their  habitation  :  one  was  occupied  by  Eliza- 
beth ;  in  the  other,  where  the  garden  and 
kitchen  utensils  were  kept,  slept  the  Tarta- 
rian peasant,  their  only  attendant 

Their  days  were  spent  in  superintending 
their  domestic  concerns ;  in  making  different 
articles  of  clothing  out  of  the  skins  of  the 
reindeer,  which  they  dyed  with  a  preparation 
from  the  bark  of  the  birch,  or  lined  with 
thick  furs.  But  when  Sunday  arrived,  Phe- 
dora secretly  lamented  that  she  was  deprived 
from  attending  Divine  service,  and  spent  a 
great  part  of  the  day  in  prayer.  Prostrate 
before  the  Qod  of  all  consolation,  she  invoked 
him  in  behalf  of  the  objects  of  her  tenderness ; 
and  if  her  piety  daily  increased,  one  of  the 
principal  causes  was,  that  her  ideas  and  her 
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ezpresBionB  became  more  eloquent,  and  better 
adapted  to  beetow  that  conaolation  which,  her 
hnaband  so  much  required,  in  proportion  as 
her  soul  became  elevated  hj  devotion. 


IL 


Ths  young  Elizabeth,  who  knew  no  other 
eonntiy  than  the  desolate  one  which  she  had 
inhabited  from  the  age  of  four  years,  discov- 
ered beauties  which  nature  bestows  even  up- 
on these  inhospitable  climes  ;  and,  innocence 
finding  pleasure  everywhere,  she  amused  her- 
self with  climbing  the  rocks  which  bordered 
the  lake,  in  search  of  the  eggs  of  hawks  and 
white  vultures,  that  build  ^eir  nests  there 
during  summer.  Sometimes  she  caught 
wood  pigeons  to  fill  a  little  aviaiy,  and  at 
others  angled  for  carassins,'^  which  move  in 
shoals,  whose  purple  sheUs,  lying  against 
one  another,  appear  through  the  water  like  a 
sheet  of  fire  covered  with  liquid  silver.  It 
never  occurred  to  the  happy  days  of  her 
childhood  that  there  could  be  a  lot  more  for- 
tunate than  her  own.  H^  health  was  estab- 
lished by  the  keen  air  she  breathed  ;  and 
exercise,  in  her  light  figure,  united  agility 
and  strength  ;  while  her  countenance,  beam- 
ing with  innocence  and  peace,  each  day 
seemed  to  disclose  some  new  chaim.  Thus, 
far  removed  from  the  busy  world  and  man- 
kind, did  this  lovely  girl  improve  in  beauty, 
for  the  eyes  only  of  her  parents,  to  charm  no 
heart  but  theirs ;  .like  the  flower  of  the  des- 
ert, which  blooms  before  the  sun,  and  arrays 
itself  in  not  less  brilliant  colors,  because  it  is 
destined  to  shine  only  in  the  presence  of  that 
luminary  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  ex- 
istence. 

The  most  fervent  aflfections  are  those  which 
are  least  divided.  Thus  Elizabeth,  who 
knew  no  one  except  her  parents  (consequent- 
ly could  love  none  but  them),  loved  them 
with  a  fervor  that  scarcely  admitted  of  com- 
parison. They  were  the  protectors  of  her 
childhood,  the  partakers  of  her  amusements, 

*  CarMsin  is  the  specific  name  of  a  fish  of  the 
CSarp  kind.  Cyprinus  Carwuaitu,  Linn.  Its  body 
is  laige,  thick,  and  covered  with  scales  of  a  middling 
size.  It  is  brown  on  the  back,  greenish  on  the  side, 
and  yeUowish  with  some  spots  of  red  nnder  the 
belly.  It  delights  in  lakes  of  which  the  bottom  is 
marly. 


her  only  society.  She  knew  nothing  but 
what  they  had  taught  her  :  to  them  was  she 
indebted  for  her  talents,  her  knowledge,  her 
studies,  her  recreations,  and  everything ;  and 
feeling  that  without  them  she  could  do 
nothing,  enjoy  nothing,  she  delighted  in  a 
dependence  that  was  felt  only  through  the 
medium  of  the  benefits  which  resulted  from 
it  When  reason  and  reflection,  however, 
succeeded  to  the  carelessness  of  childhood, 
Elizabeth  observed  the  tears  of  her  mother, 
and  perceived  that  her  father  was  unhappy. 
She  often  entreated  of  them  to  tell  her  the 
cause,  but  could  obtain  no  other  answer  than 
that  they  regretted  being  such  a  distance 
from  their  country.  But  with  the  name  of 
that  country,  or  the  rank  they  held  in  it, 
th^  did  not  intrust  her,  fearing  to  excite  a 
vain  regret  by  informing  her  of  the  elevated 
rank  from  which  they  had  been  precipitated. 
From  the  time  that  Elizabeth  discovered  the 
affliction  of  her  parents,  her  thoughts  no 
longer  flowed  in  the  same  channel  as  before, 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  her  life  became 
changed.  The  innocent  amusements  she 
had  so  much  enjoyed  lost  all  their  attrac- 
tions. Her  birds  were  neglected,  and  her 
flowers  were  forgotten  :  when  she  went  down 
to  the  lake,  it  was  no  longer  to  cast  the  bait, 
or  to  navigate  her  little  canoe,  but  to  medi- 
tate profoundly  upon  a  scheme  which  had 
become  the  sole  occupation  of  her  mind. 
Sometimes,  seated  upon  a  projecting  rock,  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  waters  of  the  lake,  she 
reflected  upon  the  griefs  of  her  parents  and  on 
the  means  of  alleviating  them.  They  wept 
for  their  country.  Elizabeth  knew  not  where 
this  country  was  situated  ;  but  that  they  were 
unhappy  out  of  it  was  sufficient.  All  her 
thoughts  were  directed  to  devise  some  plan 
for  restoring  them  to  it.  She  would  then 
raise  her  eyes  to  heaven  to  implore  that  as- 
sistance which  she  could  expect  from  thence 
only  ;  and  would  remain  buried  in  a  revery 
so  profound  that  the  snow,  falling  in  large 
flakes,  and  driven  with  violence  against  her 
by  the  wind,  could  not  disturb  it  But  if 
her  parents  called,  in  an  instant  she  would 
descend  from  the  tops  of  the  rocks,  to  receive 
the  lessons  of  her  father  or  to  assist  her 
mother  in  her  domestic  avocations.  But 
with  them,  or  alone,  whether  engaged  in 
reading  or  occupied  with  her  needle,  one  role 
idea  pursued  her ;  one  project  held  constant 
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poflsession  of  her  mind ;  this  project  she  kept 
pTofomidly  secret,  resolved  not  to  mention  it 
till  the  moment  of  her  departure  should  arriye. 

Yes  ;  she  resolved  to  tear  herself  from  the 
embraces  of  her  parents,  —  to  proceed  alone, 
on  foot,  to  Petersburg,  and  to  implore  of 
the  Emperor  pardon  for  her  father.  Such 
was  the  bold  design  which  had  presented 
itself  to  her  imagination ;  such  was  the 
daring  enterprise,  the  dangers  of  which 
could  not  daunt  the  heroic  courage  of  a 
youn^  and  timid  female.  She  beheld,  in 
their  strongest  light,  many  of  the  impedi- 
ments she  must  surmount,  but  her  confi- 
dence in  the  Creator  and  the  ardor  of  her 
wishes  encouraged  her ;  and  she  felt  con- 
vinced tl^t  she  could  overcome  them  alL 
As  her  sc^ieme,  however,  b^^n  to  unfold 
itself,  and  fhe  reflected  upon  the  means  of 
carrying  it  into  execution,  her  ignorance 
could  not  fai\  to  alarm  her.  She  had  never 
passed  the  bpundaries  of  the  forest  she  in- 
habited ;  how  then  was  she  to  find  her 
way  to  Petersburg  1  how  could  she  travel 
through  countries  inhabited  by  people  who 
spoke  a  language  unknown  to  her  ?  She 
must  subsist  upon  charity  :  to  submit  to  this 
she  recalled  to  her  aid  those  precepts  of  hu- 
mility which  her  mother  bad  so  carefully 
inculcated ;  but  her  father  had  so  often 
spoken  of  the  inflexibility  of  mankind  that 
she  dreaded  being  reduced  to  implore  their 
compassion.  Elizabeth  was  too  weU  ac- 
quainted with  the  tenderness  of  her  parents 
to  indulge  the  hope  that  they  would  facili- 
tate her  journey.  It  was  not  to  them  that 
she  could,  in  this  instance,  have  recourse. 
To  whom  then  could  she  apply,  in  the 
desert  where  she  lived  1  to  whom  address 
herself  in  a  dwelling,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  forbidden  to  every  human  being  ?  Still 
she  did  not  despair ;  the  remembrance  of  an 
accident  to  which  her  father  had  nearly 
fallen  a  victim  had  engraven  upon  her 
mind  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  place 
so  desolate,  in  which  Providence  cannot  hear 
the  prayers  of  the  unfortunate  and  afford  to 
them  assistance. 

Some  years  before  Springer  had  been  de- 
livered, by  the  intrepidity  of  a  yoimg  stran- 
ger, from  imminent  peril,  upon  one  of  the 
high  rocks  which  form  a  boundary  to  the 
Tobol.  This  brave  youth  was  the  son  of  M. 
de  Smoloffj  the  governor  of  Tobolsk.    He 


came  every  winter  to  the  plaiiis  of  laefaim  to 
kiU  elks  and  sables,  and  sometimes  to  faoiit 
the  bears  of  the  Uralian  Mountains^*  whi^ 
are  occasionally  seen  in  the  environs  of  Sir 
imka.  In  this  dangerous  chase  be  had  met 
Springer,  and  was  the  means  of  saving  his 
life.  From  that  period  the  name  of  Smoloff 
had  never  been  mentioned  in  the  abode  of 
the  exiles  but  with  reverence  and  gratitude. 
Elizabeth  and  her  mother  felt  the  mc^t 
lively  regret  at  not  knowing  their  be&e&c- 
tor,  that  they  might  offer  to  hiia  their  ae- 
knowledgments  and  benedictions  ;  but  to 
Heaven  they  daily  offered  them  for  hiio, 
and  indulged  the  hope,  at  each  return  of  the 
hunting  season,  that  chance  might  lead  him 
to  their  hut  They,  however,  expected  in 
vain.  Its  entrance  had  been  forbidden  to 
him,  as  well  as  to  every  one  else ;  and  he 
lamented  not  the  restriction,  as  he  was  yet 
ignorant  of  the  treasure  which  this  humhb 
habitation  enclosed. 

Nevertheless,  since  Elizabeth  had  been 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  difficulty  of 
leaving  the  desert  without  some  hu2nan  aid, 
her  thoughts  had  frequently  rested  upon 
young  Smoloff.  Such  a  protector  would 
have  dissipated  all  her  terrors,  and  m^ght 
have  vanquished  all  the  obstades  that  op- 
posed her  design.  Who  could  be  better 
calculated  than  he  to  give  all  the  infonna- 
tion  she  required  respecting  her  journey 
from  Saimka  to  Petersburg  ;  to  instruct  her 
in  what  method  to  get  her  petition  delivered 
to  the  Emperor  ?  and,  should  her  fii^t  ini- 
tate  the  governor,  who  could  be  better  cal- 
culated than  a  son  to  soften  his  resentment, 
move  his  compassion,  and  save  her  parents 
from  being  made  responsible  for  her  trans- 
gression? 

Thus  did  she  reflect  on  all  the  advantages 
which  were  likely  to  result  frx>m  such  a  sup- 
port ;  and  as  winter  drew  near  she  resolved 
not  to  let  the  hunting  season  pass  away 
without  taking  some  steps  to  inform  herself 

*  The  Uralian  Mountains  serre  as  a  boimdaiy 
between  Europe  and  the  North  of  Aaia.  From 
north  to  south  they  extend  in  a  straight  line  nan 
than  1,500  English  miles.  They  may  be  divided 
into  three  principal  branches,  one  of  which  mehes 
to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  The  highest  point  ef  the 
Uralian  Mountains  is  the  Baahkirey,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Orenbug.  They  abound  in  useful  minerala, 
are  ooyered  with  thick  forests,  and  ghre  rise  to  te& 
or  twelve  considerable  rivexs. 
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whether  young  Smoloff  was  in  the  countiy  ; 
and,  if  so,  of  seeking  an  oppoitimity  to  speak 
to  him. 

Springer  had  been  so  much  affected  by  the 
terror  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  at  the  mere 
recital  of  the  danger  he  had  incurred,  that 
he  promised  never  again  to  engage  in  the 
bear  hunt,  nor  to  extend  his  walks  beyond 
the  plain,  except  in  pursuit  of  squirrels  or 
ermines.  Notwithstanding  this  promise,  Phe- 
dora  could  not  see  him  depart  to  a  distance 
without  terror  :  and  she  always  continued 
till  his  return  in  a  state  of  agitation  and 
anxiety,  as  if  his  absence  was  the  presage  of 
some  calamity. 

A  heavy  &U  of  snow  congealed  into  a 
solid  mass  by  an  intense  frost,  had  com- 
pletely covered  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
when,  on  a  fine  morning  in  the  month  of 
December,  Springer  took  his  gun  and  pre- 
pared for  the  chase.  Before  his  departure  he 
embraced  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  prom- 
ised to  return  before  the  close  of  day ;  but 
the  hour  had  passed,  night  approached,  and 
Springer  arrived  not.  Since  die  adventure 
which  threatened  his  life,  this  was  the  first 
time  he  had  failed  in  the  strictest  punc- 
tuality, and  the  terror  of  Phedora  was  in- 
describable. Elizabeth,  while  she  partook  of 
it,  sought  every  means  to  tranquillize  her: 
she  would  have  flown  to  seek  and  succor 
her  iather;  but  she  had  not  resolution  to 
leave  her  Inother  in  the  agony  in  which  she 
beheld  her. 

At  length,  however,  the  delicate  and  timid 
Phedora,  who  hitherto  had  never  ventured 
beyond  the  banks  of  the  lake,  roused  to 
exertion  by  the  violence  of  her  agitation, 
resolved  to  accompany  her  daughter,  in- 
tendii^,  if  she  could  find  her  husband,  to 
incur  any  danger  in  offering  him  assistance. 
They  proceeded  together,  through  the  un- 
derwood of  the  forest,  towards  the  plain. 
The  cold  was  intense,  the  firs  appeared  like 
trees  of  ice,  their  branches  being  hid  under 
a  thick  covering  of  hoar-frost  A  mist  ob- 
jured the  horizon.  Nighfs  near  approach 
gave  to  each  object  a  still  gloomier  shade, 
and  the  ground,  smooth  as  a  glass,  refused 
to  support  the  steps  of  the  trembling  Phe- 
dora. Elizabeth,  reared  in  this  climate,  and 
accustomed  to  brave  the  extremest  severity 
of  the  weather,  assisted  her  mother,  iftid  led 
her  OIL    Thus  a  tree,  transplanted  from  its 


native  soil,  languishes  in  a  foreign  land, 
while  the  young  suckling,  that  springs  from 
its  root,  habituated  to  the  new  climate,  ac- 
quires strength,  flourishes,  and,  in  a  few 
years,  sustains  the  branches  of  the  trunk 
that  nourished  it ;  protecting,  by  its  friendly 
shade,  the  tree  to  which  it  is  indebted  for 
existence.  Before  Phedora  had  reached  the 
plain  her  strength  had  totally  &iled.  "  Rest 
here,  my  dear  mother,''  said  Elizabeth,  '*  and 
let  me  go  alone  to  the  edge  of  the  forest.  If 
we  stay  longer,  the  darktiees  of  the  night 
will  prevent  me  from  diHtingniBhing  my 
father  in  the  phdn."  Phedora  supported 
herself  against  a  tree,  while  her  daughter 
hastened  forward,  and  in  a  few  seconds  she 
reached  the  plain.  Some  of  the  monuments 
with  which  it  is  interspersed  are  very  high. 
Elizabeth  climbed  upon  the  most  elevated 
of  them  :  her  heart  was  full  of  grief,  and  her 
eyes  dim  with  tetss.  She  gazed  around  in 
vain  for  her  father ;  all  was  still  and  lonely ; 
the  obscurity  of  night  began  to  render  the 
search  useless.  Terror  almost  suspended 
her  faculties,  when  the  report  of  a'  gun  re- 
vived her  hopes.  She  had  never  heard  this 
sound  but  from  the  hand  of  her  father,  and 
to  her  it  appeared  a  certain  indication  that 
he  was  near.  She  rushed  towards  the  spot 
whence  the  noise  proceeded,  and  behind  a 
pile  of  rocks  discovered  a  man  in  a  bending 
posture,  apparently  seeking  for  something 
upon  the  ground.  **  My  father,  my  father, 
is  it  you  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  He  turned  has- 
tily ;  it  was  not  Springer.  His  countenance 
was  youthful  and  his  air  noble  :  at  the  sight 
of  Mizabeth  he  stood  amazed.  ^'O,  it  is 
not  my  father,"  resumed  she,  with  anguish  ; 
"but  perhaps  you  may  have  seen  him  on 
the  plain?  O,  can  you  tell  me  where  to 
find  him?"  —  "I  know  nothing  of  your 
father, "  replied  the  stranger ;  "  but  surely 
you  ought  not  to  be  here  alone  at  this  un- 
seasonable hour ;  you  are  exposed  to  great 
danger,  and  should  not  venture."  —  "  O," 
interrupted  she,  "  I  fear  nothing  but  losing 
my  father !"  As  she  spoke  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  heaven  :  their  expression  revealed 
at  once  firmness  in  afiliction  and  dignity 
united  with  softness.  They  expressed  the 
feelings  of  her  soul,  and  seemed  to  foretell 
her  future  destiny.  The  stranger  had  never 
seen  a  person,  nor  had  his  imagination  ever 
painted  a  vision,  like  Elizabeth :  he  almost 
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believed  himself  in  a  dieam.  When  the  first 
emotion  of  surprise  had  subsided,  he  in- 
quired the  name  of  her  father.  ''Peter 
Springer/!  she  replied.  "  How !"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  you  are  the  daughter  of  the  exile 
residing  in  a  cottage  by  the  lake !  Be 
comforted ;  I  have  seen  your  father.  It  is 
not  an  hour  since  he  left  me ;  he  intended 
to  make,  a  circuit,  and  must  be  at  home 
ere  this." 

Elizabeth  listened  no  longer,  but  flew 
towards  the  spot  where  she  had  left  her 
mother ;  and  on  her  she  called  with  a  voice 
of  joy,  that  the  sound  might  reanimate  her 
before  she  could  explain  the  cause ;  but 
Phedora  was  gone.  The  terrified  Elizabeth 
made  the  forest  resound  with  the  names  of 
her  parents.  A  well-known  voice  answered 
her  from  the  side  of  the  lake ;  she  redoubled 
her  speed,  arrived  at  the  hut,  and  found  her 
father  and  mother  at  the  door,  their  arms 
held  forth  to  receive  her.  Mutual  embraces 
were  followed  by  mutual  explanations. 
Each  of  them  had  returned  home  by  a  dif- 
ferent TiSad,  but  all  were  now  united  and 
happy.  It  was  not  till  that  moment  that 
Elizabeth  perceived  the  stranger  had  fol- 
lowed her.  Springer  immediately  recognized 
him,  and  said,  with  profound  regret,  "  M.  de 
Smoloff,  it  is  very  late ;  but,  alas !  you 
know  I  am  not  permitted  to  oflfer  you  an 
asylum,  even  for  a  single  night''  — ''  M.  de 
Smoloff!"  exclaimed  Elizabeth  and  her 
mother,  '^  our  deliverer !  Is  it  indeed  he 
whom  we  behold  1 "  They  fell  at  his  feet ;  and 
while  Phedora,  unable  to  express  her  ac- 
knowledgments, bathed  them  with  her  tears, 
Elizabeth  thus  addressed  him :  '^  M.  de  Smo- 
loff,  three  years  have  now  elapsed  since  you 
saved  my  father's  life ;  during  that  period 
not  a  day  has  passed  on  which  our  fervent 
prayers  have  not  been  offered  up  to  the  Al- 
mighty to  beseech  him  to  reward  and  bless 
you."  —  "Your  prayers,  then,  have  been 
heard,"  answered  Smoloff,  with  the  most 
lively  emotion,  "since  he  has  deigned  to 
guide  my  footsteps  to  this  blessed  abode ; 
the  little  good  I  did  .deserved  not  such  a 
reward." 

It  was  now  night ;  profound  dflrknpafl  cov- 
ered the  forest.  A  return  to  Saimka,  at  this 
hour,  would  be  attended  with  danger,  and 
Springer  knew  not  how  to  refuse  the  rites 
of  hospitality  to  his  deliverer ;  but  he  had 


pledged  his  honor  to  the  governor  of  To- 
bolsk not  to  receive  any  one  under  his  rool^ 
and  to  fedl  in  his  word,  solemnly  given,  wis 
a  dreadful  alternative.  He  proposed,  tiiere- 
fore,  to  accompany  the  youth  to  Saimka,  "I 
will  take  a  torch,"  said  he ;  "I  am  well  ae- 
quainted  with  every  turn  of  the  forest,  and 
with,  all  those  places  which  we  most  avoid, 
and  fear  not  to  conduct  you  safely.''  The 
temfied  Phedora  rushed  forward  to  prevent 
him ;  and  Smoloff,  addressing  him  xesp&Or 
fully,  "  Permit  me,  sir,"  said  he,  "  to  solicit  a 
shelter  in  your  cottage  till  break  of  day.  I 
know  what  are  my  father's  injunctions,  and 
the  motives  which  compel  him  to  show  yon 
so  much  severity ;  but  I  am  certain  that  he 
would  authorize  me,  on  this  occasion,  ta 
release  you  from  your  promise,  and  I  wiU 
engage  to  return  i^ortly  and  thank  yoo,  in 
his  name,  for  the  asylum  you  will  ha^e 
granted  me."  Springer  overcame  lus  scni- 
ples  ;  he  took  the  young  man  by  the  hand, 
conducted  him  into  his  cottage,  and,  placing 
him  near  the  stove,  seated  himself  by  his 
side,  whUe  Phedora  and  her  daughter  pie- 
pared  their  repast 

Elizabeth  was  dressed  according  to  the  cos- 
tume of  the  peasants  of  Taitary,  in  trousen 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  reindeer,  and  a  short 
petticoat  of  crimson  stuff,  looped  up ;  while 
her  hair,  in  graceful  ringlets,  almost  reached 
the  ground.  A  close  vest,  buttoned  at  the 
side,  displayed  to  advantage  the  elegance^  of 
her  form,  and  her  sleeves,  turned  back  above 
the  elbow,  discovered  her  beautifully  diaped 
arm.  The  simplicity  of  her  dress  seemed 
to  enhance  the  mild  dignity  of  her  manners, 
and  all  her  gestures  were  accompanied  with  a 
grace  which  did  not  escape  the  observation  of 
Smoloff,  who,  as  he  watched  her,  experienced 
an  emotion  to  which  he  had  before  been  a 
stranger.  Elizabeth  beheld  him  with  equal 
deUght,  but  it  was  a  delight  pure  as  her 
mind  ;  founded  on  the  gratitude  she  owed 
him,  and  on  the  hope  of  his  assistance,  which 
she  had  so  long  indulged.  That  Power  who 
dives  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart 
beheld  not  in  the  heart  of  EUzabeth  a  single 
thought  which  had  not  for  its  object  the  hap- 
piness of  her  parents  ;  for  to  them,  exda- 
sively  of  eveiy  other  earthly  attachment,  was 
it  devoted. 

During  supper  young  Smoloff  stated  that 
he  had  been  three  days  at  Saimka,  where  he 
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bad  leamed  that  a  great  number  of  wolves 
infested  the  neighborhood  ;  and  that  it  was 
in  contemplation,  in  the  couiBe  of  a  few  days, 
to  commence  a  general  chase  for  the  poipose 
of  destroying  them.  At  this  intelligence 
Phedora  changed  color.  **  I  hope,''  said  she, 
addressing  herself  to  her  husband,  "  that  you 
will  not  join  in  this  dangerous  diversion  ; 
0,  do  not  expose  your  life,  the  greatest  of 
my  blessings  ! "  —  "  Alas,  Phedora  !  what  is 
it  you  say  ? "  exclaimed  Springer,  with  a  sen- 
sation of  grief  which  he  could  not  repress ; 
^  of  what  value  is  my  life  ?  Were  I  gone, 
would  it  be  any  longer  your  destiny  to  re- 
main in  this  desolate  place  1  Do  you  not 
know  what  would  restore  liberty  to  yourself 
and  to  our  child  ?  Do  you  not  know  — " 
Phedora  interrupted  him  with  an  exclama- 
tion expressive  of  the  anguish  of  her  soul  ; 
Elizabeth  rose  from  her  seat,  and  drawing 
near  her  father,  seized  his  hand.  **  My  dear 
father,"  said  she,  '^  you  know  that,  reared  in 
this  forest,  I  am  ignorant  of  every  other 
comitiy.  With  you,  my  mother  and  myself 
are  happy ;  in  losing  you,  our  happiness 
would  be  lost.  I  answer  for  her  as  for  myself ; 
without  you  we  could  not  be  happy  in  any  sit- 
uation of  the  globe ;  not  even  in  that  country 
which  you  so  much  regret'* —  "  Possibly,  M. 
de  Smoloff,"  resumed  Springer,  after  a  short 
pause,  "  you  may  think  these  words  should 
bring  me  comfort ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
plunge  the  poniard  of  grief  still  deeper  in 
my  bosom.  That  virtue  which  should  be 
my  delight  creates  new  pangs,  when  I  reflect 
that  it  will  forever  be  concealed  in  this 
desert,  a  sacrifice  to  me.  My  Elizabeth  will 
never  be  known,  will  never  meet  with  the 
admiration  and  the  love  which  are  so  justly 
her  due.*  Elizabeth  hastily  interrupted 
him :  "  0  my  father  I  placed  between  my 
mother  and  you,  can  you  tell  me  I  am  not 
loved?"  Springer,  unable  to  moderate  his 
aflBiction,  continued  thus  :  "  Never  will  you 
enjoy  that  happiness  which  I  receive  from 
you ;  never  will  you  hear  the  voice  of  a  be- 
loved child  addressing  you  in  angelic  words 
Df  consoktion.  Your  life  will  be  spent  with- 
out a  companion,  without  any  of  the  tender, 
the  endearing  ties  of  life,  like  a  solitary  bird 
wandering  in  a  desert  Innocent  victim  ! 
you  know  not  the  blessings  from  which  you 
are  debarred ;  but  I,  who  no  longer  possess 
tile  power  of  bestowing  them  upon  you, 


I   know  and   feel  —  I   deeply  feel   their 
value ! " 

During  this  scene  young  Smoloff  had  in 
vain  endeavored  to  repress  his  tears ;  they 
had  fallen  more  than  once.  He  had  at- 
tempted to  speak,  but  his  voice  refused  ut- 
terance ;  at  last,  after  a  pause  of  some 
minutes,  ''Sir,"  said  he,  ''from  the  melan- 
choly office  which  my  father  holds,  you 
must  be  well  aware  that  I  am  not  a  stranger 
to  the  sight  of  distress.  Often  have  I  trav- 
elled through  the  different  districts  under 
his  extensive  jurisdictioiL  What  lamenta- 
tions have  I  heard  !  what  solitary  wretched- 
ness have  I  witnessed  !  In  the  deserts  of 
Beresow,*  upon  the  borders  of  the  Frozen 
Sea,  1  have  seen  men  who  possessed  not  in 
the  wide  world  a  single  Mend ;  who  never 
received  a  caress  nor  heard  the  soothing  lan- 
guage of  consolation.  Insulated  and  separa- 
ted from  all  mankind,  they  were  not  merely 
banished ;  their  misery  admitted  of  no  allevi- 
ation."—  ''And  when  Heaven  has  spared 
you  and  my  child,"  interrupted  Phedora,  and 
addressing  her  husband  in  an  accent  of  ten- 
der reproach,  "  should  you  complain  so  bit- 
terly ?  Had  she  been  taken  from  you,  what 
would  you  have  done  1 "  Springer  shuddered 
at  the  idea.  He  seized  the  hands  of  his 
daughter  and  his  wife,  and,  pressing  them 
to  his  heart,  he  exclaimed  tenderly,  "0, 
Heaven  be  my  witness  liow  strongly  do  I 
feel  that  I  am  not  deprived  of  every  bless- 
ing!" 

> 

III. 

Ab  soon  as  the  morning  dawned,  young 
Smoloff  took  his  leave  of  the  exiles.  Eliza- 
beth with  regret  saw  him  depart,  for  she 
was  impatient  to  reveal  her  project  to  him, 
and  to  implore  his  assistance.  Not  a  mo- 
ment's opportunity  had  presented  itself  for  her 
to  speak  to  him  in  private.  Her  parents  had 
never  quitted  the  apartment,  and  she  could 
not  address  him  unobserved  in  their  presence. 
She  hoped,  however,  as  she  should  see  him 
often,  to  be   more  fortunate  another  time ; 

*Bere80W,  or  Beresov,  is  a  city  of  Siberia, 
situated  in  a  province  of  the  same  name,  to  the 
northeast  of  Tobolsk,  and  872  miles  distant  from 
it,  in  64*  N.  latitude,  and  64"  14'  R  longitude. 
Prince  Menzikof  died  there  in  exUe  in  1729.  The 
district  Beresov  has  some  valuable  gold  mines. 
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and  therefoie,  as  Ke  took  leave,  she  said,  in 
the  most  anxious  manner  :  — 

**  Will  you  not  come  again,  M.  de  Smoloff  ? 
Ah !  promise  me  that  this  is  not  to  be  the 
last  time  I  am  to  see  the  deliverer  of  my 
father." 

Springer  was  surprised  at  the  earnestness 
of  her  address,  and  felt  somewhat  uneasy. 
He  reflected  on  the  orders  of  the  governor, 
and  resolved  not  to  disobey  them  a  second 
time.  Smoloff  replied  to  Elizabeth's  request, 
that  he  was  certain  of  obtaining  from  his 
father  an  exception  in  his  favor,  and  that 
he  would  go  that  very  day  to  solicit  it 
"  But,  sir,"  he  said  to  Springer,  '^  when  I  am 
asking  this  favor  for  myself,  can  I  not  de- 
liver any  message  from  you  ?  Is  there  any 
&vor  that  you  may  also  require  at  his 
hands?''  —  "No,  sir,"  answei^  Springer 
with  unusual  gravity,  "  I  have  no  request 
to  trouble  you  with."  His  guest  looked 
down  dejected ;  then  addressing  himself  to 
Phedora,  he  repeated  his  question  in  nearly 
the  same  terms.  "Sir,"  she  replied,  "I 
should  be  glad  if  the  governor  would  allow 
myself  and  my  daughter  to  go  to  Saimka,  on 
Sundays,  to  hear  mass."  Smoloff  undertook 
to  obtain  this  permission,  and  departed  with 
the  benedictions  of  the  whole  family,  and 
with  the  secret  wishes  of  Elizabeth  for  his 
speedy  return.   - 

During  his  walk  back  to  Saimka,  Smoloff 
could  think  only  of  her.  His  imagination 
had  been  forcibly  struck  at  her  first  appear- 
ance in  the  desert,  and  his  heart  had  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  scene  which  he  had 
afterwards  witnessed  between  her  and  her 
parents.  He  recalled  to  his  memory  every 
word  she  had  uttered,  her  looks,  her  man- 
ner ;  and  his  mind  dwelt  particularly  upon 
the  last  words  he  had  heard  her  utter. 
Without  this  last  address,  a  sort  of  respect, 
approaching  to  veneration,  would  perhaps 
have  deterred  him  from  presuming  to  love 
her  ;  but  the  eagerness  with  which  Elizabeth 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  see  him  again,  and 
the  tender  sentiment  with  which  her  request 
had  been  accompanied,  could  not  fail  to  ex- 
cite in  his  mind  a  suspicion  that  she  had 
been  actuated  by  feelings  similar  to  his  own. 
His  ardent  and  youthful  imagination  dwelt 
upon  the  thought,  and  persuaded  him  that 
fate,  not  chance,  had  brought  about  the  ad- 
venture of  the  preceding  evening,  and  that 


a  mutual  sympathy  now  existed  betwees 
them.  He  was  impatient  to  read,  in  the 
innocent  heart  of  Elizabeth,  the  confixmatiaii 
of  his  hopes.  All!  how  far  was  he  irtm 
iTOftgiTiiTig  the  sentiments  that  he  was  des- 
tined, on  a  future  day,  to  discover  there. 

After  Smoloff 's  visit  to  the  hut.  Springer's 
melancholy  seemed  to  have  increased.  He 
reflected  upon  the  generosity,  the  intxepiditj, 
the  gentleness  of  character,  which  this  young 
man  appeared  to  possess ;  and  it  was  ever 
present  to  his  mind  that  such  was  ^  com- 
panion he  would  have  chosen  for  his  daugh- 
ter. Her  situation,  however,  prevented  him 
from  dwelling  on  the  idea  ;  and,  far  from 
being  desirous  of  seeing  Smoloff  again,  he 
dreaded  his  return  ;  for  it  would  have  been 
an  affliction  infinitely  more  insuppoitaUe 
than  any  he  had  yet  experienced,  to  see  his 
child  the  victim  of  hopeless  love. 

One  evening,  while  plunged  in  deep  de- 
jection, his  head  supported  by  his  hand,  his 
elbow  resting  on  his  knee,  he  heaved  a  deep 
sigh.  Phedora  dropped  her  needle,  and, 
fixing  her  eyes  upon  her  husband,  wiUi  an 
expression  of  the  most  heartfelt  oommisena- 
tion,  she  implored  Heaven  to  enable  her  to 
banish  his  vain  regret,  and  to  pour  the  balm 
of  consolation  into  his  wounded  souL 

Elizabeth  from  a  distant  comer  <^  the 
room  observed  them  both,  and  felt  a  secret 
joy  as  she  reflected  that  a  day  might  posei- 
bly  come  when  she  should  be  able  to  restore 
them  to  their  former  happiness,  not  doubtii^ 
that  Smoloff  would  encourage  and  fiidlitate 
her  enterprise.  A  secret  instinct  assured  her 
that  he  would  be  moved  by  it,  and  would 
assist  her ;  but  she  feared  the  refusal  of  her 
parents,  and  particularly  that  of  her  mother. 
Nevertheless,  to  depart  without  their  knowl- 
edge would  be  repugnant  to  her  feelings,  nay, 
would  be  impossible,  as  she  knew  not  the 
name  of  their  country  nor  the  nature  of  die 
offence  for  which  she  was  to  supplicate  fos^ 
giveness  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  discover  to  them  her  intenticMi, 
and  the  present  -seemed  to  be  a  fit  moment 
for  the  disclosure.  Therefore,  bending  one 
knee  to  the  ground,  she  fervently  implored 
aid  from  the  Almighty,  and  that  he  would 
incline  ytt  parents  to  grant  her  suit,  llien, 
approachmg  her  father,  she  stood  behind 
him,  leaning  upon  the  back  of  the  chair  on 
which  he  was  seated.    For  some  momentt 
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she  Temained  silent  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
perceive  and  speak  to  her ;  but  he  continued 
in  the  same  dejected  attitude,  and  she  broke 
the  silence  thus  :  *'  Will  you  permit  me,  my 
£Etther,  to  ask  you  a  question  ? "  He  raised 
his  head,  and  made  a  sign  that  she  might 
proceed.  ''When  M.  de  Smoloff  inquired 
the  other  day  if  you  wished  for  anything, 
you  answered  no.  Is  it  true  that  there  is 
nothing  you  wish  for  1 " — "  Nothing  that  he 
could  procure  me"  —  " And  who  then  could 
grant  your  wish  ? "  —  "  The  hand  of  justice." 

—  "  Where,  my  father,  is  justice  to  be  found  ? " 

—  "  In  heaven,  my  child ;  but  if  you  mean 
upon  earth,  nowhere."  As  he  ceased  speak- 
ings a  deeper  gloom  overcast  his  brow,  and  he 
resumed  his  melancholy  attitude. 

After  a  short  pause  Elizabeth  again  ven- 
tured to  speak.  "  My  dearest  parents,"  said 
she,  in  a  tone  of  excessive  animation,  "  hear 
me ;  I  have  this  day  completed  my  seven- 
teenth year.  Thia  was  the  day  on  which  I 
received  from  you  a  being  that  will  be  valu- 
able indeed  in  my  estimation,  if  to  you  I  am 
allowed  to  devote  it, — to  you  whom  my  soul 
reveres  and  cherishes  as  the  Uving  images  of 
my  Creator.  From  the  time  of  my  birth  not 
a  day  has  passed  unmarked  by  your  benefits, 
unendeared  by  tokens  of  your  love.  Hither- 
to the  only  return  in  my  power  to  make  has 
been  gratitude  and  tenderness.  But  what 
avails  gratitude  if  it  be  not  shown  ?  What 
avails  tenderness  if  I  cannot  prove  itl — 0 
my  beloved  parents !  forgive  the  presump- 
tion of  your  child ;  once  in  her  life  she  would 
do  for  you  what,  from  the  hour  of  her  birth, 
you  have  so  unceasingly  done  for  her.  Con- 
descend, then,  to  intrust  her  with  the  secret 
of  your  misfortunes." — "My  child,  what 
wouldst  thou  ask?"  interrupted  her  father. 

—  ^  That  you  would  inform  me  of  as  much 
as  it  is  needful  for  me  to  know  to  be  able  to 
prove  the  extent  of  my  r^;ard  for  you  :  Heav- 
en bear  testimony  to  the  motive  which  in- 
duces me  to  make  this  request"  As  she  ut- 
tered these  words  she  fell  on  her  knees  before 
ber  father,  and  raised  her  eyes  towards  him 
with  a  look  of  the  most  moving  supplication. 
An  expression  so  noble  shone  through  the 
tears  tiiat  overflowed  her  countenance,  and 
the  heroism  of  her  soul  reflected  an  air  so 
angelic  over  the  humility  of  her  attitude,  that 
a  suspicion  of  her  project  instantaneously 
darted  across  the  mind  of  Springer.    Unable 


to  shed  a  tear  or  to  breathe  a  sigh,  he  re- 
mained silent,  motionless,  struck  with  a  sort 
of  awe  like  that  which  the  presence  of  an 
angel  might  have  inspired.  No  drcumstance 
attending  his  misfortimet  had  ever  had  the 
power  to  move  his  soul  to  such  a  d^^ree  as 
the  words  that  Elizabeth  had  uttered ;  and 
his  firm  spirit,  which  even  regal  dignity  had 
not  been  able  to  intimidate,  was  subdued  by 
the  voice  of  his  child,  and  he  attempted  in 
vain  to  strive  against  the  emotions  that  over- 
powered it 

While  Springer  remained  silent,  Elizabeth 
continued  kneeling  before  him.  Her  mother 
approached  to  raise  her.  Phedora  had  not 
observed  the  motion  or  the  look  which  had 
revealed  to  Springer  the  secret  of  his  daugh« 
ter's  heart ;  and  she  was  still  far  from  imagin- 
ing the  trial  with  which  her  tenderness  was 
threatened.  "  Why,"  said  she,  "  why  do  you 
hesitate  to  confide  in  your  child  the  history 
of  our  misfortunes?  Is  it  her  youth  that 
prevents  you?  Can  you  fear  that  the  soul 
of  Elizabeth  will  suffer  itself  to  be  weakly 
depressed  by  the  knowledge  of  our  reverse  of 
fortune?" 

"  No,"  replied  Springer,  looking  steadfastly 
on  his  daughter,  —  «  no,  it  is  not  weakness  that 
I  apprehend  from  her."  From  these  words, 
and  from  the  expressive  look  which  accom- 
panied them,  Elizabeth  saw  that  her  father 
had  understood  her.  She  pressed  his  hand 
in  sOence,  that  he  alone  might  comprehend 
her  meaning,  for  she  knew  the  heart  of  her 
mother,  and  was  glad  to  retard  the  moment 
in  which  it  must  be  afflicted.  "  O  Heaven  I " 
exclaimed  Springer,  **  forgive  me  that  I  have 
dared  to  repine.  I  r^pnetted  the  blessings  of 
which  I  was  deprived,  but  I  knew  not  those 
thou  hadst  in  store  for  me.  Elizabeth,  in 
this  one  happy  day  you  have  made  me  ample 
amends  for  twelve  years  of  suffering." — "  My 
father,"  she  replied, ''  say  not  again  there  is 
no  real  happiness  on  earth,  when  the  child  of 
such  a  parent  can  be  blessed  with  hearing 
words  like  these.  But  speak  !  tell  me,  I  con- 
jure you,  your  name,  that  of  your  country,  and 
the  cause  of  your  unhappiness."  —  "  XJnhap- 
piness !  I  am  unhappy  no  longer ;  my  coun- 
try is  wherever  I  can  live  with  my  daughter. 
The  name  in  which  I  place  my  greatest  glory 
is  that  of  the  father  of  Elizabeth."  —  "  O  my 
child  ! "  interrupted  Phedora,  "  I  did  not 
think  the  tenderness  I  bore  you  coidd  admit 
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of  increaBe  ;  but  yon  have  afforded  consola- 
tion to  your  father." 

At  these  words  Spiingei^s  firmness  was  en- 
tirely subdued.  He  burst  into  tears,  and, 
pressing  his  wife  and  daughter  to  his  heart, 
repeated  in  a  voice  broken  with  sobs,  **  Par- 
don, O  Most  High!  pardon  an  ungrateful 
being  who  presumed  to  muimur  at  thy  de- 
crees ;  and,  O  GKxl !  withhold  the  chastise- 
ments  which  his  temerity  has  deserved." 

When  these  violent  emotions  had  subsided, 
Springer  said  to  his  daughter,  "  My  child,  I 
give  you  my  word  that  I  will  inform  you  of 
every  particular  which  you  wish  to  know ; 
but  you  must  wait  some  days.  I  cannot 
speak  of  my  sufferings  at  the  moment ;  you 
have  taught  me  to  forget  them." 

The  obedient  Elizabeth  ventured  not  to 
press  him  further,  determining  to  wait  with 
deference  till  he  ^ould  feel  inclined  to  give 
the  information  he  had  promised.  But  she 
waited  for  that  moment  in  vain ;  Springer 
appeared  to  dread  it  and  to  avoid  her.  Be 
had  guessed  her  intention ;  and,  though  no 
language  could  express  the  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration of  this  fond  parent,  his  tenderness 
would  not  permit  him  to  grant  the  consent 
which  he  knew  she  would  entreat ;  nor  did 
he  consider  himself  absolutely  authorized  to 
refuse  it.  This  was,  indeed,  the  only  resource 
from  which  he  might  hope  to  be  re-established 
in  his  rights,  and  to  replace  Elizabeth  in  the 
rank  to  which  she  was  bom ;  but  when  he 
reflected  on  the  fatigues  she  must  undergo 
and  on  the  dangers  she  must  incur,  the  idea 
was  insupportable.  Willingly  would  he  have 
sacrificed  his  own  life  to  reinstate  his  family 
in  their  rank  and  possessions,  but  to  risk  that 
of  his  daughter  in  such  an  attempt  was  a  trial 
to  which  he  felt  his  courage  was  unequal. 

The  silence  of  her  father  taught  Elizabeth 
the  line  of  conduct  she  ought  to  pursue. 
She  was  certain  that  he  had  penetrated  into 
her  design,  for  he  was  more  deeply  affected 
than  she  had  ever  seen  him  ;  but,  if  he  had 
approved  of  it,  would  he,  with  so  much  pre- 
caution, have  avoided  speaking  to  her  upon 
the  subject  ?  Indeed,  when  she  deliberately 
considered  her  scheme,  it  seemed,  even  to 
herself,  so  impracticable  that  she  feared  her 
parents  would  only  regard  it  as  the  effusion 
of  filial  enthusiasm.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
place  her  project  in  a  point  of  view  more 
favorable  to  its  execution,  she  must  represent 


it  divested  of  some  of  the  greater  obrtacks 
by  which  it  was  opposed,  and  with  this  viev 
it  was  requisite  to  solicit  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  Smoloffl  Determining,  thoefoie, 
to  maintain  silence  upon  the  subject,  and  not 
to  disclose  the  secret  entirely  to  her  parents, 
till  she  had  conversed  with  him,  she  waited 
impatiently  for  his  return. 

Elizabeth  foresaw  that  one  of  the  strongest 
reasons  that  would  withhold  the  consent  of 
her  parents  would  be  the  difficulty  of  her 
imdertaking  to  travel  eight  hundred  leagues 
on  foot,  in  the  severest  climate  of  the  eutL 
To  lessen  this  difficulty  as  much  as  possiUe, 
and  to  prepare  herself  for  hardship  and  fa- 
tigue, she  exercised  her  strength  daily  in  the 
plains  of  Ischim.  Whether  the  snow,  drifted 
by  the  wind,  beat  against  her  with  a  violence 
that  opposed  her  passage,  or  a  thick  mist 
concealed  almost  the  path  before  her,  she  re- 
linquished not  her  resolution,  sometimes,  in 
contradiction  even  to  the  wishes  of  her  par- 
ents ;  thus,  by  degreea,  accustoming  herself 
to  endure  the  clemency  of  weather  and  their 
disapprobation. 


IV. 


Siberia,  in  winter,  is  subject  to  sndden 
storms.    Often,  during  this  season,  when  the 
sky  appears  serene,  dreadful  hurricanes  arise 
instantaneously  and  obscure  the  atmosj^ere. 
They  are  impelled  from  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  horizon,  and  when  they  meet  the  stron- 
gest trees  in  vain  oppose  their  violence.    In 
vain  the  pliant  birch  bends  to  the  ground ; 
its  flexible  branches  with  their   trembling 
leaves  are  broken  and  dispersed.     The  snow 
rolls  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  cany- 
ing  with  it  enormous  masses  of  ice  which 
break  against  the  points  of  the  rocks  :  these 
break  in  their  turn,  and  the  wind,  carrying 
away  the  fragments,  together  with  those  of 
the  fiilling  huts,  in  which  the  terrified  ani- 
mals have  in  vain  sought  shelter,  whirls  them 
aloft  in  the  air,  and,  dashing  them  back  to 
the  earth,  strews  the  ground  with  the  nzins 
of  every  production  of  nature. 

One  morning  in  the  month  of  Januaiy 
Elizabeth  was  overtaken  by  one  of  these  ter- 
rible storms.  She  was  in  the  plain  near  the 
little  chapel ;  and  as  soon  as  the  sudden  dark- 
ness of  the  sky  announced  the  approaching 
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tempest,  she  sought  shelter  under  its  venera- 
ble roo£,  The  furious  wind  soon  attacked 
this  feeble  edifice,  and,  shaking  it  to  its  foun- 
dation, threatened  every  instant  to  l^vel  it 
with  the  ground.  Elizabeth,  prostrate  before 
the  altar,  was  insensible  to  fear.  The  storm 
she  had  heard  destroying  all  around  her  ex- 
cited in  her  breast  no  sensation  but  that  of  a 
reverential  awe  caused  by  a  natural  reflection 
on  the  Omnipotent  Being  from  whose  hand 
it  came.  As  her  life  might  be  serviceable  to 
her  parents,  she  felt  assured  that  Heaven 
would,  for  their  sake,  watch  over  and  guard 
it,  till  she  had  delivered  them  from  suffering. 
This  sentiment,  approaching  almost  to  super- 
stition, created  by  the  fervor  of  her  filial 
piety,  inspired  Elizabeth  with  a  tranquillity 
so  perfect,  that,  in  the  midst  of  warring  ele- 
ments, with  the  thunderbolts  of  heaven  fall- 
ing around  her,  she  yielded  calmly  to  the 
heaviness  which  oppressed  her,  and,  lying 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  before  which 
she  had  been  offering  up  her  prayers,  she  fell 
into  a  slumber  secure  and  peacefrd  as  that  of 
innocence  reposing  on  the  bosom  of  a  father. 

On  this  very  day  Smoloff  had  returned 
from  Tobolsk.  After  his  arrival  at  Saimka 
he  hastily  proceeded  to  the  cottage  of  the  ex- 
iles. He  brought  the  permission  which  Phe- 
dora  had  solicited.  Her  daughter  and  her- 
self were  allowed  to  attend  Divine  service  at 
Saimka  every  Sunday  ;  but,  so  far  from  any 
indulgence  being  extended  to  Springer,  the 
orders  of  the  court  respecting  him  were  more 
strict  than  ever.  And,  in  allowing  young 
Smoloff  to  see  bi^  once  more,  the  Gk)vemor 
of  Tobolsk  had  consulted  his  feelings  rather 
than  his  duty  ;  but  this  visit  was  to  be  the 
last :  of  this  his  father  had  exacted  a  solemn 
promise.  Smoloff  was  grieved  to  the  soul  at 
BO  much  severity ;  but  as  he  drew  near  the 
dwelling  of  Elizabeth  his  melancholy  dis- 
persed. He  thought  leas  of  the  pain  of  tak- 
ing leave,  under  the  cruel  restriction  imposed 
upon  him  by  his  father,  than  of  the  delight 
he  should  experience  from  seeing  her  again. 

In  the  first  ardent  pursuit  of  the  youthful 
mind,  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  felicity 
is  so  animated,  so  complete,  that  it  obliter- 
ates all  idea  of  the  future,  and  engrosses 
the  soul  so  entirely  that  no  room  is  left  for 
the  anticipation  of  future  distress.  Happi- 
ness is  a  sensation  too  ardently  felt  by  youth 
to  suffer  them  to  waste  a  thought  upon  the 


instability  of  its  duration.  But  when,  on 
entering  the  cottage,  Smoloff  looked  round 
for  Elizabeth  in  vain,  and  reflected  that  he 
might  not  be  able  to  prolong  his  visit  until 
her  return,  his  disappointment  was  too  ap- 
parent to  escape  the  most  superficial  observa- 
tion. In  vain  did  Phedora  address  him  in 
the  most  affecting  terms  of  gratitude,  bless- 
ing the  hand  which  had  reopened  for  her 
the  house  of  God,  and  had  preserved  the 
life  of  her  beloved  husband.  In  vain  did 
Springer  call  him  the  protector,  the  com- 
forter of  the  afflicted.  He  appeared  almost 
insensible  to  their  discourse,  and,  in  the  lit- 
tle that  he  spoke,  the  name  of  Elizabeth 
every  instant  escaped  his  lips.  His  evident 
embarrassment  betrayed  the  emotions  of  his 
heart ;  and  the  disclosure  rendered  him  the 
dearer  to  that  of  Phedora.  His  love  for  her 
daughter  flattered  her  pride ;  and  surely  no 
mother  had  more  reason  to  be  proud  of  a 
child. 

Springer  was  not  less  sensible  of  the  merit 
of  his  daughter  ;  but,  fearing  she  would  dis- 
cover the  visible  partiality  of  the  young 
man,  which  might  disturb  her  peace,  he 
reminded  Smoloff  of  the  obedience  that  was 
due  to  his  father  ;  thereby  hoping  to  termi- 
nate a  visit,  which,  by  divers  pretences,  the 
youth  had  thought  to  prolong.  It  was.  at 
this  period  that  the  storm  arose  ;  and  the 
parents  trembled  for  the  safety  of  their  child. 
*'  Elizabeth  !  what  will  become  of  my  Eliza- 
beth ? "  exclaimed  the  agonized  mother. 
Springer  took  his  stick  in  silence,  and  went 
to  seek  his  daughter ;  Smoloff  rushed  after 
him. 

The  tempest  raged  with  terrific  violence 
on  every  side  ;  the  trees  were  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  and  any  attempt  to  cross  the  forest 
would  be  attended  with  imminent  danger. 
Springer  remonstrated  with  Smoloff,  and 
endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  deter  him  from 
following.  Smoloff  saw  all  the  danger,  but 
he  saw  it  with  a  secret  satisfaction  ;  he  was 
happy  to  brave  it  for  Elizabeth,  as  it  might 
afford  him  opportunity  of  giving  proof  to 
her  of  an  affection  which  he  would  scarcely 
have  dared  to  declare  to  her  by  any  other 
means. 

They  proceeded  till  they  reached  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forest.  ^  On  which  side  shall  we 
turn  ?  "  asked  Smoloff.  "  Let  us  proceed 
towards  the  plain/'  Springer  replied ;  **  she 
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walks  there  eveiy^  day,  and  has  pfobablj 
taken  shelter  in  tiie  chapeL"  They  said  no 
more,  but  proceeded  intrepidly  on.  Stoop- 
ing to  shelter  themselves  from  the  blows  of 
the  broken  boughs  and  from  the  fragments 
of  rock  which  the  wind  whirled  over  their 
heads,  they  walked  forward  as  fast  as  the 
snow,  which  beat  in  their  faces,  would  per- 
mit 

On  reachipff  the  plain,  the  danger  with 
which  they  nad  been  menaced  from  the 
breaking  of  the  trees  ceased  ;  but  in  this 
exposed  situation  they  were  sometimes  driv- 
en backward,  and  at  others  thrown  down  by 
the  violence  of  the  tempest  At  length  tbey 
reached  the  chapel,  in  which  they  hoped 
Elizabeth  had  sought  a  refuge.  But  when 
they  beheld  this  precarious  shelter,  the  waUs 
of  which  consisted  only  of  slightly  joined 
planks,  that  creaked  in  the  wind  and  seemed 
every  instant  ready  to  fall,  they  began  to 
shudder  lest  she  might  be  within  them. 
Animated  with  indescribable  ardor,  Smoloff 
rushed  into  the  chapel,  and,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, beheld  Elizabeth,  not  terrified,  pale, 
and  trembling,  but  in  a  peaceful  sleep  before 
the  altar.  Struck  with  unutterable  surprise, 
he  stops,  points  out  to  Springer  the  cause  of 
his  amazement ;  and,  impelled  by  similar 
sentiments  of  veneration,  they  fall  on  their 
knees  by  the  side  of  the  angel  sleeping  under 
the  protection  of  Heaven.  The  father  bent 
over  his  child,  while  Smoloff,  casting  down 
his  eyes,  retired  some  steps,  not  presuming 
to  approach  too  near  to  such  supreme  inno- 
cence. 

Elizabeth  awoke,  beheld  her  father,  and, 
throwing  herself  into  his  arms,  exclaimed, 
"  Ah !  I  knew  you  watched  over  me." 
Springer  pressed  her  to  his  heart.  '*  My 
child,''  said  he,  *'  into  what  agonies  have  you 
thrown  your  mother  and  me  ! "  —  "  0,  my 
&ther !  pardon  me  for  causing  those  tears,'' 
answered  Elizabeth ;  ^  let  us  hasten  to  re- 
lieve the  terrors  of  my  mother."  In  rising, 
she  perceived  Smoloff.  "  Ah  ! "  said  she,  in 
gentle  accents  of  pleasure  and  surprise,  ''  all 
my  protectors  have  then  been  watching  over 
me,  —  Heaven,  my  father,  and  you."  It  was 
not  without  extreme  difficulty  that  the 
young  man  could  repress  the  emotions  of 
his  heart 

Springer  resumed.  ^My  dear  child," 
said   he,    **  you   speak   of  rejoining   your 


mother,  but  do  yon  know  whether  it  will  be 
I>088ible  to  do  so  ?  whether  you  will  be  able 
to  resist  the  violence  of  a  tempest  which  M. 
de  Smoloff  and  myself  have  escaped  only  by 
a  miracle."  —  "I  will  try,"  answered  she ; 
**  my  strength  is  greater  ^an  you  imagine ; 
and  I  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  which 
enables  me  to  show  you  how  much  it  is 
capable  of  performing,  when  the  consolation 
of  my  mother  calls  forth  its  exertion." 

As  she  spake,  unwonted  courage  beamed 
in  her  eyes ;  and  Springer  believed  that  he 
could  depend  upon  her  exertions.  She 
rested  on  her  father  and  Smoloff,  who 
jointly  supported  her,  and  sheltered  her  head 
with  their  wide  mantles.  How  much  did 
Smoloff  rejoice  in  that  boisterous  wind 
which  obliged  Elizabeth  to  trust  to  him  for 
support !  He  thought  not  of  lus  own  life, 
which  he  would  gladly  have  exposed  a 
thousand,  times  to  prolong  those  moments^ 
He  feared  not  even  for  the  life  of  Elizabeth, 
which,  in  the  ecstasy  that  possessed  him,  he 
would  have  defied  the  elements  combined  to 
hinder  him  from  preserving. 

The  sky  now  began  to  assume  its  sereni^, 
the  clouds  dispersed,  and  the  wind  by  de- 
grees ceased.  Springer  recovered  his  spirits, 
but  those  of  Smoloff  were  depressed.  Eliza- 
beth withdrew  her  arm,  and  chose  to  walk 
on  unassisted,  for  she  was  desirous  of  brav- 
ing, before  her  father,  the  remainder  of  the 
storm.  She  was  proud  of  her  strength,  and 
was  eager  to  display  before  him  a  proof  of 
it ;  with  the  hope  of  convincing  him  that  it 
would  not  fail  when  she  should  undertake 
to  obtain  his  pardon  from  the  Emperor,  were 
it  necessary  to  go  to  the  remotest  extremity 
of  the  earth  to  seek  it 

Phedora  received  them  all  with  transports 
of  joy,  and  fervently  thanked  Heaven  for 
having  restored  them  to  her.  She  was  de- 
lighted in  again  receiving  her  daughter; 
dried  her  dripping  garments,  and,  taking  off 
her  fur  bonnet,  smoothed  her  long  hair. 
For  maternal  cares,  like  these,  which  Eliza- 
beth received  daily  from  the  hands  of  her 
mother,  her  affectionate  heart  became  every 
day  more  gratefuL  Young  Smoloff  was 
affected  at  witnessing  them,  and  felt  that  the 
happiness  he  should  experience  in  becoming 
the  husband  of  Elizabeth  would  be  much 
increased  by  being  also  the  son  of  the  amia- 
ble Phedora. 
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^  The  stoim  had  now  entirely  snhsided,  and 
night  had  b^un  to  spread  its  dark  shade 
over  the  cloadless  sky.  Springer  pressed 
the  hand  of  his  guest,  and,  with  a  mixed 
sensation  of  sorrow  and  of  tenderness,  le^ 
minded  him  that  it  was  time  to  depart 
Elizabeth  then  learned,  for  the  first  time, 
that  he  was  come  to  take  a  farewell  The 
color  forsook  her  cheeks  at  the  ini^lligence, 
and  her  embarrassment  became  visible. 
'^  What ! "  said  she  to  him,  '*  shall  I  never 
see  you  again  1"  —  "0  yes  ! "  replied  he, 
eagerly,  "  as  long  as  you  iidiabit  these  deserts 
and  I  am  free  I  will  not  quit  Saimka.  I 
shall  see  you  at  church  whenever  you  come, 
and  I  shall  see  you  on  the  plain  upon  the 
banks  of  the  lake  whenever  this  happiness 
is  allowed  me.''  He  suddenly  stopped, 
astonished  at  his  own  feelings  and  at  what 
he  had  uttered;  but  Elizabeth  did  not  under- 
stand him.  In  all  he  had  said  she  only  re- 
marked the  certainty  of  their  meeting  again, 
and  that  she  should  be  able  to  consult  him 
respecting  her  enterprise.  Comforted  by 
these  hopes,  she  took  leave  of  him  with  less 
regret 


V. 


When  Simday  arrived,  Elizabeth  and  her 
mother,  after  an  early  breakfast,  set  out  for 
Saimka.  Springer  bade  them  adieu  with  a 
feeling  of  regret,  as  this  was  the  first  time 
since  his  exile  that  he  had  remained  alone 
in  the  cottage.  But  he  concealed  his  sensa- 
tions and  blessed  them  with  composure, 
recommending  them  to  the  protection  of  the 
Supreme  Being  whom  they  were  going  to 
invoke.  The  weather  was  fine  ;  the  Tartarian 
peasant  served  them  as  a  guide  through  the 
forest  of  Saimka ;  its  distance  appeared  short. 
On  entering  the  church,  every  eye  was  turned 
towards  them  ;  but  theirs  were  reverently 
cast  down,  while  their  hearts  were  fixed  upon 
God  alone.  They  advanced  to  the  altar,  and, 
bending  before  it,  offered  their  sincere  sup- 
plications for  the  same  object ;  and  if  those 
of  Elizabeth  were  more  comprehensive  than 
the  supplication  of  Phedora,  the  beneficent 
Being  who  knew  their  hearts  heard  them 
with  equal  indulgence. 

During  the  time  the  ceremony  lasted, 
Elizabeth  did  not  remove  the  vdl  which 
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concealed  her  face.  Her  thoughts  wen  » 
entirely  engrossed  by  her  Creator  and  ha 
parents,  that  they  did  not  extend  even  to 
him  from  whom  she  hoped  for  protectkn. 
The  pious  concert  of  voices  which  chanted 
the  sacred  hjrmns  made  an  impression  on  her 
senses  which  approached  to  ecstasy.  Her 
imagination  painted  the  heavens  opening 
and  the  Almighty  himself  presenting  aa 
angel  to  conduct  her  on  her  journey.  Thk 
imaginary  vision  lasted  as  long  as  the  music 
vibrated  upon  her  delighted  ear.  When 
that  ceased,  she  raised  her  head,  and  the 
first  object  that  presented  itself  to  her  viev 
was  young  Smoloff,  leaning  against  one  of 
the  pillars  at  a  little  distance,  with  his  eyei 
fixed  intently  upon  her.  He  appeared  to  her 
to  be  the  angel  that  Ood  had  presented,  the 
guardian  angel  who  was  to  assist  her  in  the 
deliverance  of  her  father.  Her  eyes  beamed 
with  confidence  and  with  gratitude.  Snio> 
loff  was  moved  by  their  expresdou;  it 
seemed  to  be  in  unison  with  what  passed  in 
lus  mind ;  for  he  also  fdt  grateful  for  the 
happiness  he  enjoyed  in  again  beholding  hei^ 
and  in  believing  himself  beloved. 

On  leaving  the  church  he  proposed  to  con* 
duct  Phedora  and  Elizabeth  in  his  sledge  to 
the  entrance  of  the  forest  Phedora  con- 
sented with  pleasure,  as  she  would  thereby 
be  the  sooner  able  to  rejoin  her  beloved 
husband.  But  Elizabeth  was  disappointed 
by  this  arrangement  She  had  flattened  ha- 
self  that,  in  the  course  of  a  walk,  some 
opportunity  might  have  occurred  of  speaking 
to  Smoloff  in  private.  In  a  caniage  this 
would  be  impossible.  She  could  not  speak 
on  the  subject  before  her  mother,  who,  as 
yet,  was  wholly  ignorant  of  her  des^n,  and 
would,  on  its  first  disclosure,  reject  it  with 
terror,  and  forbid  him  to  afford  her  any 
assistance.  Yet  it  appeared  to  Elizab^ 
that  she  ought  not  to  lose  such  an  opportu- 
nity of  mentioning  her  scheme  to  him,  as, 
possibly,  none  equally  favorable  might  ever 
occur  again.  Thus  was  her  nund  agitated 
and  perplexed,  when  the  sledge  had  already 
passed  the  border  of  the  forest  to  which 
Smoloff  had  proposed  to  drive  them.  But 
wanting  resolution  to  leave  Elizabeth,  he 
went  on  till  they  reached  the  banks  of 
the  lake.  There  he  was  obliged  to  stop. 
Phedora  descended  first,  and,  taking  his 
hand,  said,  "  Will  you  not  sometimes  walk 
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this  way?*  Elizabeth,  wlio  followed  her 
mother,  whispered,  in  a  faltering  tone, 
**  No,  not  this  way,  but  to  the  little  chapel 
on  the  plain,  to-morrow."  Thus  did  she 
innocently  appoint  a  meeting,  without  think- 
ing of  the  interpretation  that  Smoloff  might 
give  to  her  words.  She  fancied  that  she 
had  spoken  only  of  her  father ;  and  on  see- 
ing in  SmolofTs  countenance  that  her  re- 
quest had  been  heard  and  would  be  granted, 
hers  brightened  with  joy. 

While  Phedora  and  her  daughter  walked 
towards  their  dwelling,  Smoloff,  entranced 
with  delight,  returned  alone  across  the  forest 
He  could  no  longer  doubt  that  Elizabeth 
loved  him.  And,  with  the  knowledge  he 
had  of  her,  the  certainty  of  this  excited  in 
his  breast  the  most  lively  emotions  of  joy. 
He  had  never  beheld  beauty  equal  to  hers  ; 
he  had  lately  seen  her,  in  the  presence  of  her 
Maker,  the  image  of  piety  and  of  innocence  : 
he  had  also  seen  repeated  proofs  of  the 
tenderness  of  her  heart  in  her  conduct  to- 
wards her  parents ;  and  how  coidd  a  heart 
so  tender  fail  of  being  induced  to  love  the 
man  to  whom  a  father's  life  was  owing.  In- 
genuous and  candid,  from  her  education  in 
the  midst  of  a  desert,  how  should  she  have 
acquired  the  art  of  concealing  her  senti- 
ments 7  Yet  he  felt  astonished  at  her  wish- 
ing to  see  him  unknown  to  her  parents  ;  but 
he  easily  found  excuses  for  an  indiscretion 
which  he  dared  to  attribute  to  excess  of  love. 

It  was  not  with  the  embarrassment  which 
is  generally  attendant  on  stolen  meetings  of 
this  nature,  but  with  all  the  security  of  un- 
suspecting innocence,  that  Elizabeth  re- 
paired, on  the  following  morning,  to  the 
chapeL  Her  steps  were  lighter  and  her 
pace  was  swifter  than  usual ;  for  she  con- 
sidered that  what  she  was  doing  was  the  first 
movement  she  had  made  towards  the  libera- 
tion of  her  father.  The  sun  shone  with 
splendor  on  the  snowy  plains ;  and  thou- 
sands of  icicles,  hanging  suspended  from  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  reflected  its  bright 
image  in  various  forms  of  beauty  and  gran- 
deur ;  but  this  lustre,  so  brilliant  and  clear, 
▼as  less  pure  and  less  noble  than  the  soul  of 
Elizabeth.  She  entered  the  chapel.  Smo- 
loff was  not  there  ;  his  delay  disturbed  her  ; 
a  slight  gloom  overspread  her  countenance. 
It  was  not  caused  by  disappointed  .vanity, 
nor  even  by  n^lected  love.    No  passion,  no 
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foible,  could  at  this  moment  have  fonnd  a 
place  in  her  heart ;  but  she  dreaded  lest 
some  accident  or  unforeseen  circumstance 
might  have  prevented  the  arrival  of  him 
whom  she  so  anxiously  expected.  With 
fervency  she  implored  of  the  Almighty  not 
to  prolong  the  perplexity  she  endured. 
During  her  supplication  Smoloff  entered  : 
he  was  astonished  to  find  her  there  before 
him,  who  had  hastened  upon  the  wings  of 
love. 

The  passions  of  the  human  heart  are  swift 
in  search  of  their  gratification ;  but  Elizas 
beth  this  day  afforded  a  proof  that  virtue,  in 
the  performance  of  its  duty,  was  still  swifter. 

On  seeing  Smoloff,  she  raised  her  hands 
to  Heaven  in  token  of  gratitude  ;  then  turn- 
ing towards  him  with  a  graceful  and  expres- 
sive motion, ''  Ah,  M.  de  Smoloff,"  said  she, 
"  how  impatiently  have  I  waited  for  you  ! " 
These  words,  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance, the  exactness  with  which  she  had 
kept  the  appointment,  all  tended  to  confirm 
the  delighted  youth  in  the  supposition  that 
he  was  belov^.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
declaring  to  her  the  fervor  by  which  he  was 
animated;  but  she  did  not  give  him  time. 
''  Listen  to  me,  M.  de  Smoloff,''  said  she ; 
^  1  have  sought  this  opportunity  of  seeing 
you,  that  I  might  implore  your  assistance  in 
an  attempt  to  restore  liberty  to  my  father. 
Will  you  promise  me  your  aid  and  counsel  ?  '* 
These  few  words  completely  overturned 
aU  the  ideas  that  Smoloff  had  entertained. 
Distressed,  embarrassed,  he  perceived  his 
error ;  but  it  did  not  diminish  his  love 
for  Elizabeth.  He  knelt :  she  imagined 
that  it  was  before  Qod  ;  but  it  was  to  her 
that  this  mark  of  veneration  was  paid,  and  he 
solenmly  declared  that  he  would  perform 
everything  she  required. 

She  resumed  her  discourse  :  "Since  the 
dawn  of  reason  enlightened  my  soul,  my 
parents  have  been  the  sole  objects  of  my 
thoughts ;  their  love  has  been  my  greatest 
blessing,  and  to  contribute  to  their  happi- 
ness is  my  only  wish.  They  are  miserable. 
Heaven  calls  me  to  their  relief,  and  has 
led  you  to  this  spot  to  aid  me  in  fulfilling 
my  destiny.  My  design  is  to  proceed  to 
Petersburg  to  solicit  my  father's  pardon.'' 
Smoloff,  overwhelmed  with  astonishment, 
indicated  by  his  gestures  that  the  project 
appeared  to  him  utterly  impracticable  ;  but 
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she  hastilj  continued,  ''I  cannot  tell  how 
long  this  design  has  held  possession  of  my 
mind.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  received  it 
with  my  existence  ;  it  is  the  first  that  I  re- 
member, and  it  has  never  quitted  me.  In 
my  sleeping  as  in  my  waking  moments  it 
pursues  me.  It  is  this  idea  that  has  always 
occupied  me  when  with  you  ;  and  it  was 
this  which  induced  me  to  request  to  see 
you  here,  as  it  has  inspired  me  with  courage 
sufficient  to  dread  neither  fatigue  nor  pov- 
erty nor  opposition  nor  death.  Indeed,  so 
bent  I  am  upon  leaving  Siberia  that  I  should 
feel  inclined  to  disobey  my  parents  were  they 
to  refuse  their  consent  You  see,  M.  de  Smo- 
loff,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  remonstrate 
with  me  :  my  resolution  is  not  to  be  shaken.'' 
During  this  address  all  the  flattering  hopes 
that  Smoloff  had  entertained  completdy  van- 
ished ;  but  his  admiration  soared  far  beyond 
the  powers  of  description.  Such  heroism  in  a 
female,  and  in  one  so  young,' exceeded  any- 
thing that  he  had  ever  imagined ;  and  his 
tears,  which  flowed  unrestrained,  were  caused 
by  a  sensation  scarcely  less  delightful  than 
the  transports  of  requited  love.  "  Happy,** 
said  he,  ^' happy  far  beyond  desert  do  I 
esteem  myself  in  thus  being  selected  as 
your  guide  and  counsellor ;  but  you  are 
not  aware  of  the  various  obstacles  — "  "  Two 
only  have  discouraged  me,**  interrupted  she  ; 
**  and  perhaps  no  one  could  remove  them  so 
effectually  as  you."  —  "  Speak,"  said  he,  im- 
patient to  obey  :  "  what  is  there  you  can  ask 
which  I  will  not  willingly  perform? "  —  "  The 
obstacles,"  answered  Elizabeth,  "are  these  : 
I  am  a  stranger  to  the  road,  and  my  flight 
may  injure  my  father.  On  you  I  rely  for 
instruction  in  everything  that  regards  my 
journey,  —  the  towns  I  am  to  pass  through  ; 
the  houses  founded  for  the  acconmiodation 
of  indigent  travellers,  on  the  hospitality  of 
which  I  may  depend  for  relief;  and  the 
mode  in  which  I  may  get  my  petition  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor.  But  first  you  must 
pledge  yourself  that  your  father  will  not 
punish  mine  for  the  offence  of  his  child."  — 
"Elizabeth,"  said  he,  "  do  you  know  to  what 
extent  the  Emperor  \s  prepossessed  against 
your  father  ?  Do  you  know  that  he  regards 
him  as  his  most  inveterate  enemy  1 "  —  ^*  I 
am  ignorant,"  she  replied,  ''of  what  crime 
my  father  is  accused,  I  know  not  even  his 
real  name,  nor  that  of  his  country ;  but  I 


am  convinced  of  his  innocence." — **  How ! ' 
said  Smoloff, ''  you  know  not  the  rank  your 
father  held,  nor  the  name  by  which  you 
must  speak  of  him  ? " — "  NeLther,"  answered 
she.  —  '^  Astonishing,"  he  exclaimed,  *^that 
neither  pride  nor  ambition  should  have  had 
any  shture  in  suggesting  an  ^  enterprise  to 
which  your  whole  soul  is  devoted  !  Yoa 
know  not  the  honors  you  would  r^ain ;  you 
think  only  of  your  parents.  But  what  is 
grandeur  of  birth  to  a  soul  like  yours! 
What  to  the  sentiments  which  inspire  it  is 
the  lofty  name  of — »  "  Hold,"  intemq»ted 
she,  ^the  secret  you  are  about  to  reveal 
belongs  to  my  father,  and  from  him  only 
I  must  learn  it."  —  "  Tine,"  replied  Smoloff, 
in  a  tone  of  enthusiastic  admiration^  **  there 
is  no  principle  of  honor,  no  point  of  deli- 
cacy, which  is  not  an  inmate  in  your  souL' 
Elizabeth  resumed  the  subject  of  her  expe- 
dition to  ask  when  Smoloff  would  give  her 
the  information  that  was  requisite  for  it  *^  I 
must  take  time  to  consider  it,"  answered  he ; 
"but,  Elizabeth,  do  you  think  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  you  to  travel  the  3,500  versts  which 
divide  Ischim  from  the  province  of  Ingria  ;* 
and  to  do  this  alone,  on  foot,  and  improvided 
with  money ?"--"Ah!"  exclaimed  Eliza- 
beth, "  He  who  sends  me  to  succor  my  parents 
will  not  abandon  me." 

The  eyes  of  Smoloff  were  filled  with  tean. 
After  a  moment's  pause  he  replied,  "It  is 
impossible  even  to  think  of  commencing  such 
an  undertaking  till  the  long  days  of  sunomei: 
At  this  season  it  would  indeed  be  impnM>- 
ticable.  Even  the  sledges  could  not  proceed, 
and  the  marshy  forests  of  Siberia  are  all  in- 
undated. I  will  see  you  again  in  a  few  day^ 
and  will  then  state  to  you  my  real  opinion 
concerning  your  project.  At  present  I  feel 
incapable  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  upon 
it  I  will  return  to  Tobolsk  and  consult  my 
father  ;  he  is  the  best  of  men.  The  situation 
of  the  exiles  would  be  much  more  miaoraMj^ 
than  it  now  is,  were  he  not  governor  of  this 
district ;  and  no  one  is  more  capable  of  ap- 
preciating a  noble  action  than  he.    He  can- 

*  Ingria,  or  Ingennudand,  is  that  prorinoe  of 
European  Rnssia  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  which  Peter  the  Great  conquered 
from  the  Swedes  in  the  year  1702,  at  the  eame 
time  with  livonia,  Esthcmia,  and  a  part  of  Finland, 
which  now  fonni  the  govemment  of  Riga,  Renl, 
and  Wibouig.  St  Petersborg  is  its  capital,  and 
Ingiia  forms  the  government  of  St  Petenlnug. 
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not,  however,  assist  yoa ;  his  duty  forbids  it ; 
but  I  pledge  to  you  my  honor  that,  so  far 
from  pnnishing  your  &ther  for  having  given 
eadatence  to  a  daughter  so  virtuous,  it  would 
be  his  greatest  glory  to  call  you  his.  Eliza- 
beth, pardon  me  !  My  heart  declares  itself 
in  defiance  of  opposition.  I  know  that  yours 
can  now  hold  no  other  sentiment  than  the 
glorious  one  that  has  so  long  engrossed  it ; 
and  I  expect  not  a  return.  But  should  there 
come  a  day  in  which  your  parents,  happy 
and  secure  in  their  native  land,  shall  no 
longer  require  your  exertions,  remember  that 
in  this  desert  Smoloff  saw  you,  loved  you, 
and  would  have  preferred  a  life  of  obscurity 
and  poverty  with  Elizabeth  in  exile  to  all 
the  gloiy  that  the  world  could  offer."  He 
would  have  said  more,  but  tears  interrupted 
his  utterance.  He  was  amazed  at  the  extraor- 
dinaty  emotion  which  agitated  hiuL  Till 
that  moment  he  had  never  felt  such  weak- 
ness; but  till  that  moment  he  had  never 
loved. 

Elizabeth  had  remained  motionless  during 
this  unexpected  declaration.  The  idea  of 
any  other  than  filial  love  was  to  her  so  new 
that  she  scarcely  comprehended  it  It  might 
have  appeared  to  her  less  strange  had  her 
heart  been  free  to  receive  it.  .  Had  her  par- 
ents been  happy,  Smoloff  might  have  been 
loved ;  he  may  still  be  loved,  should  that 
event  ever  take  place  ;  but  while  they  are  in 
affliction,  she  will  remain  constant  to  her  first 
passion,  and  to  contain  two,  the  human  heart, 
comprehensive  as  it  is,  is  not  formed. 

Elizabeth  bad  never  lived  in  society.  A 
stranger  to  its  customs  and  rules,  she  had, 
nevertheless,  a  sort  of  decorum,  the  attendant 
of  virtue,  which  taught  her  that,  after  a  dec- 
laration of  love,  she  ought  not  to  remain 
alone  with  the  man  who  had  presumed  to 
make  it  She  was  therefore  preparing  to 
leave  the  chapel,  when  Smoloff,  who  saw 
her  design,  said,  "  Elizabeth,  have  I  offended 
you?  I  call  to  witness  Him  who  sees  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  heart,  that  in  mine 
there  is  not  less  of  respect  than  of  love.  He 
knows  that,  were  you  to  command  it,  I  would 
be  silent  and  die  ;  how,"then,  Elizabeth,  can 
I  have  offended  you  ?  " — «  You  have  not  of- 
fended me,"  she  mildly  replied  ;  "  I  came  here 
merely  to  inform  you  what  I  have  it  in  con- 
templation to  do  for  the  relief  of  my  parents. 
I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  and  am  now 


proceeding  to  rejoin  theuL"  —  "  Noble-mind- 
ed girl,  return  to  your  duty.  In  associating 
me  with  it  you  have  rend^:ed  me  worthy  of 
you,  and,  far  from  ever  wishing  in  the  most 
secret  thought  to  turn  you  from  its  paths,  I 
will  devote  my  time  solely  to  your  service  in 
aiding  you  to  fulfil  it" 

He  then  promised  to  give  her,  on  the 
following  Sunday,  at  Saimka,  all  the  in- 
structions and  observations  which  might  be 
requisite  for  her  enterprise  ;  and  they  parted, 
eadi  looking  forward,  with  eager  expectation, 
to  their  next  meeting. 

When  the  Sunday  arrived,  Elizabeth  ac- 
companied her  mother  joyfully  to  Saimka. 
She  was  anxious  to  see  Smoloff  again,  and 
to  receive  from  him  the  information  which 
might  accelerate  her  departure.  But  the 
service  ended  and  Smoloff  did  not  appear. 
She  became  uneasy.  While  her  mother 
still  continued  in  prayer,  Elizabeth  inquired 
of  an  aged  woman  if  M.  de  Smoloff  had  been 
Gj^en  in  the  church.  The  answer  she  re- 
ceived dismayed  her.  "No,"  replied  the 
woman,  "he  departed  two  days  since  for 
Tobolsk."  The  object  of  her  most  ardent 
wishes  seemed  thus  always  to  fly  before  her 
at  the  very  moment  that  she  thought  herself 
on  the  point  of  obtaining  it  A  thousand 
different  terrors  now  presented  themselves 
to  her  imaginatioiL  Smoloff  had  left  Saimka 
without  remembering  his  promise  :  what  rea- 
son had  she  to  suppose  that  he  would  re- 
member it  at  Tobolsk  1  And,  if  he  did,  how 
could  he  perform  it?  These  thoughts 
haunted  her  all  the  renuunder  of  the  day ; 
and  at  night,  oppressed  by  the  chagrin  of 
disappointment  (which  weighed  the  more 
heavily  upon  her  as  there  was  no  one  to 
whom  she  could  conmiunicate  it),  she  retired 
early  to  her  little  apartment,  to  indulge,  un- 
restrained, in  the  grief  which  overwhelmed 
her. 

As  soon  as  she  had  quitted  the  room,  Phe- 
dora,  addressing  herself  to  her  husband,  said, 
*'  I  must  disclose  to  you  a  source  of  solicitude 
which  destroys  my  repose.  Have  you  not 
marked  the  change  which  has  recently  taken 
place  in  Elizabeth?  When  with  us,  she 
seems  at  all  times  buried  in  thought :  the 
name  of  Smoloff  suffuses  her  countenance 
with  blushes ;  his  absence  renders  her  un- 
happy. This  morning,  in  the  church,  her 
eyes  wandered  on  all  sides ;  I  heard  her 
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mmouBly  inquire  if  Smoloff  was  there ;  and 
she  became  pallid  as  death  when  infoimed 
that  he  had  departed  for  TobolalL  0/ 
Stanislaus !  I  remember,  in  those  days  which 
preceded  my  union  with  you,  that  it  was 
thus  I  changed  color  when  your  name  was 
pronounced  :  it  was  thus  that  my  eyes  sought 
you  in  eveiy  place,  and  were  filled  with 
tears  when  the  search  was  vain.  Alasl 
these  are  symptoms  of  no  transient  attach- 
ment. How  can  I  observe  them  in  my  child 
without  dread?  she  is  not  destined,  like 
her  mother,  to  be  happy."  —  "  Happy  !  '* 
exclaimed  Springer,  with  a  sensation  of 
poignant  regret,  —  "  happy  in  a  desert,  and 
in  exUe  ! "  —  ^  Yes,  in  a  desert,  in  exile, 
in  every  place,  blessed  with  the  society  of 
him  I  love." 

She  pressed  his  hand  to  her  lips.  But^ 
soon  returning  to  the  subject  which  distressed 
her,  she  said,  "  I  fear  Elizabeth  loves  young 
Smoloff;  and,  charming  as  she  is,  he  will 
only  behold  ia  her  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
exile.  He  will  scorn  her  affection  ;  and  my 
child,  my  only  child,  will  die  with  grief  at 
seeing  her  love  disdained."  Tears  suppressed 
her  utterance,  and  the  presence  of  Springer, 
which  had  consoled  her  under  all  her  afflic- 
tions, could  not  allay  the  fears  she  enter- 
tained for  her  daughter's  future  happi- 
ness. 

Springer  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then 
replied:  "Phedora,  my  beloved,  be  com- 
forted; the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  has  not 
been  imnpticed  by  me ;  and  perhaps  I  have 
seen  farther  than  you  into  what  passes  in 
her  soul.  Another  idea,  and  not  that  of 
Smoloff,  engrosses  it ;  I  am  certain  of  this. 
I  am  certain  also,  that,  if  we  were  to  offer 
her  to  Smoloff,  he  would  not  contemn  the 
gift,  even  in  this  desert ;  and  this  sentiment 
will  render  him  deserving  of  her,  if  ever  — 
Yes,  it  will  be  so  ;  Elizabeth  will  not  always 
live  secluded  in  this  desert :  her  virtue  will 
not  always  remain  buried  in  obscurity.  She 
vras  not  bom  to  be  unhappy ;  so  much 
goodness  Heaven  sooner  or  later  will  recom- 
pense." 

This  was  .the  first  time  since  his  banish- 
ment that  Springer  had  appeared  not  to 
despair.  Phedora  aigued  from  the  circum- 
stance the  most  pleasing  presages;  and, 
leassured  by  his  words^  she  lay  down  com- 
posedly to  rest. 
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Fob  two  months  Elizabeth  went  emj 
Sunday  to  Saimka  with  the  hope  of  seeing 
Smoloff,  but  in  vain ;  and  at  laat  she  w» 
informed  that  he  had  left  Tobolsk.  All  kr 
hopes  now  vanished :  she  now  no  longv 
doubted  his  having  entirelj  forgotten  hv; 
and  she  frequently  shed  tears  of  Uie  bittefeit 
sorrow  at  the  thought,  but  for  which  the 
purest  innocence  could  not  have  reproached 
her. 

The  end  of  April  approached.  The  snow 
b^an  to  melt,  and  a  vco^dant  shade  began  to 
diffuse  itself  over  the  sandy  shores  of  the 
lake.  The  white  blossomB  of  the  thorn 
thickly  covered  its  boughs,  resembling  flakes 
of  newly  fidlen  snow ;  while  the  blne-bodded 
campanula,  the  downy  mugwort,*  and  the  ins 
enamelled  the  ground  around  its  roots.  The 
blackbirds  descended  in  flocks  on  the  naked 
trees,  and  were  the  first  to  intompt  the 
mournful  silence  of  winter.  Already  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  sometimes  on  iU 
surface,  sported  the  beautiful  mallard  of 
Per8ia,t  Uie  bright  flame-color,  with  a  tufted 
head  and  ebony  beak;  and  woodcocks  of 
various  species,  some  black  with  yellow 
beaks,  others  speckled  with  feathery  raft 
aroimd  their  necks,  ran  swiftly  ahmg  the 
marshy  grounds,  or  hid  themselves  anu»g 
the  rushea  In  short,  every  symptom  an- 
nounced an  early  spring ;  and  Elizabeth, 
foreseeing  how  much  she  should  lose  if  a 
year  so  favorable  for  her  expedition  were 
suffered  to  pass  by,  formed  the  desperate 
resolution  of  undertaking  it  unaided,  trusting 
for  success  to  Heaven  and  her  own  fiimnesk 

One  morning  Springer  was  employed  in 
his  garden  ;  whilst  seated  at  a  little  dirtanoe^ 
Elizabeth  regarded  him  in  silence.  He  had 
not  yet  confided  to  her  the  secret  of  his 
misfortunes,  and  it  was  a  confidence  which 
she  no  longer  sought.  A  kind  of  delicate 
pride  had  arisen  in  her  soul,  which  had 
made  her  desirous  of  remaining  in  ignoFance 
of  the  rank  her  parents  held  till  the  moment 
of  her  departure ;  and  to  defer  her  request 
of  knowing  what  they  had  lost,  until  sbe 
could  answer, ''  I  go  to  solicit  that  pardon 
which  will  restore  happiness  to  aU."    Until 


*  Mngworty  Southernwood. 

t  The  Persian  Dack.     Probably  tiie  A 
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this  tnne  ahe  had  depended  upon  the  prom- 
isee of  Smolo£^  and  on  them  had  founded 
-what  ahe  considered  reasonable  hopes  of 
suceesa.  But  when  theee  had  failed,  her 
sangnine  imagination  suggested  others  of 
which  ahe  resolved  to  speaJc  Before  she 
Tentoied  to  begin,  she,  however,  reflected 
upon  the  numerous  objections  that  would  be 
advanced,  and  the  various  obstacles  that 
would  be  opposed  to  her  scheme.  That  they 
were  impoztant  she  was  certain :  Smoloff  had 
told  her  so ;  and  she  was  well  convinced 
that  the  tenderness  of  her  parents  would 
even  exaggerate  them.  What  answer  could 
be  made  to  their  remonstrances,  their  en- 
treaties, their  commands  ;  when  they  should 
tell  her  that  the  blessing  of  revisiting  their 
ootmtry  would  not  be  worth  the  terror  they 
should  suffer  during  the  temporary  loss  of 
their  child  1  She  forgot  that  her  father  was 
near ;  and,  bursting  into  tears,  fell  upon  her 
knees  to  implore  from  Heaven  that  elo- 
qu^ce  which  could  prevail  against  their 
aigmnents. 

Springer,  who  heard  her  sob,  turned  hastily 
round,  and  running  to  her,  raised  her  from 
the  ground.  ^  Elizabeth,''  said  he,  '*  what  is 
the  matter  1  What  has  happened  to  you? 
If  you  are  afflicted,  weep  at  least  on  the 
bosom  of  your  father."  —  "  0  my  father ! " 
she  repHedy  '^detain  me  no  longer  here ;  you 
know  my  wish ;  O,  grant  it  I  I  feel  that 
Heaven  itself  calls  me.'' 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  young  peasant, 
their  a^ndant,  who,  running  towards  them, 
cried,  '^  M.  de  Smoloff  —  M.  de  Smoloff  is 
here." 

Elizabeth  uttered  a  scream  of  delight 
She  took  her  father's  hand,  and,  pressing  it 
to  her  heart,  exclaimed,  "It  is  so  ;  the  Om- 
nipotent himself  calls  me  ;  he  has  sent  him 
who  will  open  for  me  the  road  and  will 
remove  every  obstacle.  0  my  fieither !  your 
daughter  will  yet  be  able  to  break  the  chain 
which  holds  you  a  prisoner." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  flew 
to  see  Smoloff,  and  in  the  way  met  her 
mother,  whom  she  seized  by  the  arm,  and 
embracing  her,  cried,  "  Come  with  me  ;  he  is 
letomed  :  M.  de  Smoloff  is  returned." 

On  entering  the  cottage  they  perceived  a 
gentleman,'  apparently  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  in  a  military  dress,  accompanied  by 
ttveral  officers.     The  mother  and  daughter 


started  back  in  amazement  ^This  is  M. 
de  Smoloff,"  said  the  young  Tartar.  At 
these  words  all  the  hopes  of  Elizabeth  were 
a  second  time  destroyed.  Her  color  fled  ; 
her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  Phedora, 
alarmed  at  the  excess  of  her  emotion,  placed 
herself  before  her  to  conceal  it  from  general 
observation.  Happy  would  the  afflicted 
mother  have  esteemed  herself  i^  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  her  own  life,  her  daughter  could  have 
been  released  from  the  &tal  passion  which 
she  no  longer  doubted  held  possession  of  her 
soul. 

The  governor  of  Tobolsk  dismissed  his 
attendants,  and,  turning  to  Springer,  said, 
"  Sir,  since  the  time  that  the  court  of  Russia 
deemed  it  prudent  to  condemn  you  to  banish- 
ment,  this  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had 
of  visiting  this  remote  spot ;  and  it  is  a  duty 
now  pleasing  to  me,  since  it  affords  me  the 
opportunity  of  testifying  to  an  exile  so  illus- 
trious how  sincerely  I  feel  for  his  misfor- 
tunes and  how  deeply  I  regret  that  duty 
forbids  me  to  offer  the  assistance  and  pro- 
tection which  otherwise  I  would  gladly  be- 
stow." —  "I  expect  nothing  from  men,  sir," 
interrupted  Springer,  coldly ;  "  I  look  not  for 
their  commiseration,  as  I  hope  nothing  from 
their  justice  ;  and  since  my  misfortunes  have 
placed  me  at  a  distance  f^m  them,  I  shall 
pass  my  days  contented  in  this  desert" 

"0  sir ! "  replied  the  governor,  with 
emotion,  ''for  a  man  like  you  to  live  an 
exile  from  his  country  is  a  destiny  indeed  to 
be  lamented  ! "  —  "  There  is  one,  sir,  still 
more  lamentable,"  replied  Springer,  *'  to  die 
an  exUe."  He  said  no  more  ;  for,  had  he 
added  another  word  he  might  have  shed  a 
tear,  and  the  illustrious  sufferer  wished  to 
appear  above  his  misfortunes.  Elizabeth, 
concealed  behind  her  mother,  anxiously 
watched  the  governor,  to  ascertain  whether 
his  manner  and  countenance  announced  a 
character  which  would  encourage  her  to  dis- 
close her  project  to  him.  Thus  the  fearful 
dove,  before  she  leaves  her  nest,  peeps  from 
among  the  branches,  and  long  and  atten- 
tively surveys  the  heavens,  to  mark  whether 
the  appearance  of  the  sky  promises  a  serene 
day. 

The  governor  remarked  and  knew  her. 
His  son  had  often  spoken  of  her ;  and  the 
portrait  which  his  descriptions  had  drawn 
could  resemble  none  but  Elizabeth.    ^  Mad- 
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am,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  her,  ^  my 
son  has  mentioned  you  to  me  ;  you  have 
made  an  impression  upon  his  mind  which 
time  will  never  efTace."  ^'  Did  he  tell  you, 
sir,"  hastily  interrupted  Phedora,  "  that  she 
is  indebted  to  him  for  the  life  of  a  father  ?  ** 

''No,  madam,"  answered  the  governor; 
^'but  he  told  me  how  anxious  she  is  to 
devote  hers  to  that  father  and  to  you." 

"She is,"  said  Springer,  "and  her  a£fec- 
tionate  regard  is  the  only  blessing  we  have 
now  left,  the  only  blessing  of  which  man- 
kind has  not  been  able  to  deprive  us."  The 
governor  turned  aside  to  concealhis emotion. 
After  a  short  pause  he  addressed  himself  to 
Elizabeth.  "  Madam,"  said  he,  "  it  is  two 
months  since  my  son,  then  at  flaimka,  re- 
ceived an  order  from  the  Emperor  to  set  off 
immediately  to  join  the  army,  assembling  in 
Livonia.  Without  a  moment^s  loss  of  time 
he  was  obliged  to  obey  ;  but,  before  his  de- 
parture, he  conjured  me  to  convey  to  you  a 
letter.  I  could  not,  without  the  most  immi- 
nent danger,  send  it  by  a  messenger :  I  could 
only  deliver  it  myself,  and  now  his  commis- 
sion shall  be  executed."  Elizabeth,  blushing, 
took  the  letter  which  he  presented  to  her. 
The  governor,  observing  the  surprise  of 
Springer  and  Phedora,  exclaimed,  "Happy 
are  the  parents  from  whom  a  daughter  con- 
ceals only  secrets  like  this ! "  He  then  re- 
called his  attendants,  and  in  their  presence 
said  to  Springer,  "  Sir,  the  commands  pf  my 
sovereign  still  prevent  me  from  allowing  you 
to  receive  any  one  here  ;  nevertheless,  if  any 
poor  missionaries,  who,  I  am  informed,  must 
cross  these  deserts  in  their  return  from  the 
frontiers  of  China,  should  come  to  your 
dwelling  to  beg  a  night's  lodging,  you  are 
permitted  to  receive  them." 

After  the  governor  had  taken  leave,.  Eliza- 
beth still  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  letter 
she  held  in  her  hand,  not  daring  to  open  it 
"My  child,"  said  Springer,  "if  you  are 
waiting  for  permission  from  your  mother 
and  myself  to  read  your  letter,  you  have  it." 
With  a  trembling  hand  Elizabeth  then  broke 
the  seal ;  and  as  she  perused  the  contents 
she  made  frequent  exclamations  of  gratitude 
and  joy.  When  she  had  finished,  she  threw 
herself  into  the  aims  of  her  parents,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  The  moment  is  anived,  every  cir- 
cumstance contributes  to  favor  my  enterprise  ; 
Heaven  approves  and  blesses  my  intentioiL 


0  my  parents  ?  will  you  not  likewise  hkm 
it  ? "  Springer  shuddered  at  the  words  she 
uttered ;  he  knew  the  intention  to  which  the  I 
alluded ;  but  Phedora,  who  had  not  an  idea  i 
of  it,  exclaimed,  "Elizabeth,  what  meau 
this  mystery?  what  does  that  paper  con- 
tain ?  "  She  made  a  motion  as  if  to  take  it ; 
but  Elizabeth,  gently  withdrawing  her  hand,  j 
"0  my  mother,  pardon  me,"  said  she;  **!  | 
tremble  to  speak  before  you  :  you  have  not 
yet  guessed  at  what  I  would  eaj,  and  tiu 
idea  of  your  teaxor  disheartens  me.  This  k 
now  my  only  remaining  impediment  I 
know  not  how  to  obviate  it  O,  peroiit 
me  to  explain  myself  before  my  father  only ; 
you  are  not  yet  prepared  as  he  is—" 
"No,  my  child,"  interrupted  Springe^ "do 
not  separate  us:  do  not  that  which  oak 
and  misfortune  has  never  yet  effected.  Oome 
to  my  heart,  my  Phedora,  and  if  your  cour- 
age fedl  you  at  the  words  you  are  about  to 
hear,  may  mine  sustain  your  drooping  spir- 
it&"  Phedora,  terrified,  dismayed,  seeing 
herself  menaced  by  some  dreadful  calamity, 
but  knowing  not  whence  the  stroke  was  to 
come,  replied,  in  a  tone  of  alarm,  "  Stanis- 
laus, what  can  you  mean  ?  Have  I  not  en- 
dured with  fortitude  every  reverse  of  for- 
tune 1  Nor  will  that  fortitude  forsake  me 
now,"  added  she,  pressing  to  her  heart  her 
husband  and  her  child ;  "  between  you  it  wiH 
sustain  me  against  the  worst  that  fate  can 
do — "  Elizabeth  attempted  to  reply,  but  her 
mother  would  not  hear  her.  "My  child,* 
exclaimed  she  with  anguish,  "  ask  my  Hfe^ 
but  do  not  ask  of  me  to  consent  to  our  sep- 
aration." These  words  proved  that  she  had 
penetrated  into  the  secret,  and  the  pain  of 
telling  it  to  her  was  spared ;  but  to  induce 
her  to  consent  seemed  an  undertaking  so  ar- 
duous that  even  the  sanguine  hopes  of  Eliza- 
beth were  daunted.  Bathed  in  tears,  trem- 
bling at  the  sight  of  her  mother's  agitation, 
Elizabeth,  in  broken  accents,  uttered  oolj 
these  words  :  "  O  my  mother !  ii^  for  the 
happiness  of  my  father,  I  asked  of  you  some 
days  only  ?"  —  "  0  no,  not  one  ! "  exclaimed 
the  mother  in  an  agony ;  "  what  happiness 
could  be  worth  such  a  price  !  No,  not  one 
day !  0  gracious  Heaven !  do  not  pomit 
her  to  ask  me."  These  words  entirely  sub- 
dued the  courage  of  Elizabeth.  Unable  to 
utter  what  could  to  such  an  excess  afflict 
her  mother,  she  presented  to  her  father  the 
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letter  she  had  receiyed  firom  the  goyemor 
of  Tobolsk  and  made  a  sign  that  he  should 
read  it  He  took  it,  and  in  a  faltering  yoice 
read  aloud  the  following  lines,  written  by 
young  Smoloff,  at  Tobolsk,  about  two  months 
before  :  — 

^The  greatest  concern  I  experience,  on 
leaying  Saimka,  Elizabeth,  proceeds  from 
the  impossibility  of  informing  you  that  an 
indisp^isable  obligation  forces  me  to  an  ab- 
sence from  you.  I  can  neither  see  you,  write 
to  you,  nor  send  you  the  information  you  hay e 
asked  of  me,  without  acting  in  opposition  to 
the  commands  of  my  father,  and  without  en- 
dangering his  safe^.  Perhaps  my  wish  to 
oblige  you  might  haye  induced  me  to  haye 
failed  in  my  duty  towards  him,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  example  you  haye  shown  me. 
But  after  I  had  so  lately  learned  what  is  due 
to  a  parent,  I  could  not  expose  the  life  of 
mine.  To  you,  howeyer,  I  will  confess  that 
my  duty  was  not,  like  yours,  performed  with 
delight  I  returned  to  Tobolsk  with  a  broken 
heart  My  father  informed  me  that  a  man- 
date from  the  Emperor  must  transport  me  a 
thousand  miles  from  you,  and  that  this  man- 
date must  be  obeyed  immediately.  I  depart, 
Elizabeth,  and  you  know  not  what  I  su£fer. 
Ah  !  I  do  not  ask  of  Heayen  that  you  should 
e?er  know  my  feelings. 

^  I  haye  opened  my  heart  to  my  father.  I 
haye  made  you  known  to  him,  and  his  tears 
haye  flowed  at  the  recital  of  your  project  I 
belieye  he  will  yisit  the  district  of  Ischim 
this  year,  and  that  it  ^^nH  be  expressly  to  see 
you.  In  the  mean  time  he  will,  if  possible, 
eonyey  to  you  this  letter.  I  depart  with 
greater  tranquillity,  Elizabeth,  since  I  leaye 
you  under  the  protection  of  my  father.  But 
do  not,  I  conjure  you,  do  not  think  of  setting 
out  on  your  expedition  until  my  return  ;  I  ex- 
pect it  will  be  in  less  than  a  year.  I  will  be 
your  conductor  and  your  guard  to  Peters- 
burg, and  will  present  you  to  the  Emperor. 
Do  not  fear  that  I  will  addcess  you  again  on 
the  subject  of  my  loye.  No,  I  will  but  be  as 
a  friend,  a  brother ;  and  if  I  serye  you  with 
all  the  feryor  of  passion,  I  swear  neyer  to  ad- 
dress you  but  in  a  language  pure  as  that  of 
innocence,  as  that  of  angels  or  yourself." 

The  following  postscript  was  written  by 
the  goyemor  himself: — 


^  No,  madam,  it  is  not  my  son  that  must 
conduct  you.  I  doubt  not  his  honor,  but 
yours  must  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
suspicion.  When,  at  the  court  of  Russia, 
you  exhibit  instances  of  yirtue  too  heroic  not 
to  be  crowned  with  success,  the  breath  of 
enyy  must  not  whisper  that  you  were  con- 
ducted thither  by  a  loyer,  and  thus  tarnish 
the  noblest  instance  of  filial  piety  the  world 
can  boast  ot  In  your  present  situation  there 
are  no  protectors  worthy  to  guide  your  inno- 
cence but  Heayen  and  your  father.  Your 
father  cannot  accompany  you,  but  Heayen 
will  not  forsake  you.  Beligion  will  lend 
you  her  aid ;  shield  yourself  therefore  under 
her  guidance.  You  know  to  whom  I  haye 
giyen  permission  to  enter  your  dwelling.  In 
intrusting  you  with  these  directions,  I  render 
you  the  depositary  of  my  fate.  Were  this 
letter  to  be  made  public,  were  it  to  be  known 
that  I  had  fayored  your  departure,  my  ruin 
would  be  the  inevitable  result ;  but  I  have 
no  fear;  I  know  in  whom  I  confide,  and 
what  may  be  expected  from  the  heroism  and 
honor  of  a  daughter  willing  to  sacrifice  her 
life  for  a  father.'' 

As  he  finished  the  letter,  the  yoice  of 
Springer  became  firmer  and  more  animated. 
He  gloried  in  the  yirtues  of  his  daughter  and 
in  the  admiration  which  they  excited.  But 
the  tender  mother  thought  only  of  the  danger 
of  losing  her.  Pale,  motionless,  unable  to 
weep,  she  regarded  her  child  in  silence,  and 
raised  her  eyes  to  heayen.  Elizabeth  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  before  them  both.  ^'  0 
my  parents  ! "  said  she,  ^  permit  me  to  speak  : 
in  tlus  humble  attitude  should  the  greatest 
of  all  blessings  be  solicited.  I  presume  to 
aspire  to  that  of  restoring  you  to  liberty,  to 
happiness,  and  to  your  country ;  for  more 
than  a  year  has  this  been  the  object  of  my 
fondest  hopes.  The  season  for  it  approaches, 
and  you  would  forbid  me  to  attempt  it  If 
there  be  a  blessing  greater  than  that  which  I 
entreat,  refuse  me  this,  I  will  consent ;  but 
if  there  be  not — "  Agitated  and  trembling, 
the  accents  she  would  have  uttered  died  un- 
finished on  her  lips  ;  and  by  looks  and  mo- 
tions of  the  most  earnest  supplication  only 
could  she  finish  her  prayer.  Springer  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  his  daughter,  and 
said  not  a  word  ;  her  mother  exclaimed, 
"  Alone,  on  foot,  without  help !     O  no,  I 
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cannot !  I  cannot ! "  —  ^  My  mother,"  an- 
swered Elizabeth,  eagerly,  ''do  not,  I  be- 
seech you,  —  do  not  oppose  my  wish.  Yon 
would  not,  if  yon  knew  how  long  I  have 
indulged  it,  and  how  much  consolation  I 
have  derived  from  it  As  soon  as  my  reason 
enabled  me  to  comprehend  the  cause  of  your 
unhappiness,  I  resolved  to  dedicate  my  life 
to  the  lemoval  of  it  Happy  was  the  day  on 
which  I  first  contemplated  the  design  of  lib- 
erating my  father !  Blessed  the  hope  which 
supported  me  when  I  saw  you  weep  !  Ixmg 
ago  would  the  aflUction  of  witnessing  your 
silent  sorrow  have  overwhelmed  me,  had  I 
not  reflected, '  It  is  I  who  may  restore  that 
of  which  you  may  lament  the  loss/  If  you 
deprive  me  of  this  hope  in  which  all  my 
thoughts  are  centred,  I  shall  no  longer  attach 
a  value  to  life,  and  my  days  will  linger  away 
in  despair.  0,  pardon  me  for  grieving  3rou  ! 
No,  if  you  forbid  my  departure,  I  shall  not 
die,  since  my  death  would  be  an  additional 
source  of  affliction  to  you.  But  I  entreat  of 
you  not  to  oppose  my  happiness.  Tell  me 
not  that  my  enterprise  is  impracticable.  My 
heart  replies  that  I  can  accomplish  it  Heav- 
en will  supply  me  with  strength  when  I  go 
to  claim  justice,  and  with  eloquence  to  obtain 
my  demand.  Nothing  will  daunt  me ;  nei- 
ther sufferings  nor  contempt,  neither  the 
dazzling  splendor  of  a  court  nor  the  awful 
hrow  of  majestT- ;  nothing  but  your  xefnwL" 
— ''  Cease,  Elizabeth,  0,  cease  ! "  interrupted 
Springer ;  "  my  ideas  are  confused ;  my  soul 
till  now  never  simk  before  a  noble  action : 
till  this  moment  it  never  heard  of  virtue  too 
heroic  for  its  strength  to  bear.  I  did  not 
think  myself  weak.  0  my  child  !  you  now 
teach  me  that  I  am ;  no,  I  cannot  consent 
Encouraged  by  his  refusal,  Phedora,  taking 
her  daughter's  hands,  said, ''  Hear  me,  Eliza^ 
beth.  If  your  father  betrays  weakness,  you 
may  well  excuse  it  in  your  mother.  Pardon 
her  that  she  has  not  resolution  to  give  you 
permission  to  display  your  virtue.  Strange 
that  a  mother  must  ask  her  child  to  be  less 
excellent !  but  your  mother  only  asks  it ;  she 
does  not  command  ;  possessed  of  such  great- 
ness of  souU  you  ought  to  receive  no  com- 
mand but  from  the  dictates  of  your  'Own 
heart"  —  '^My  dear  mother,"  replied  Elizar- 
beth,  ''yours  shall  ever  be  held  sacred.  If 
you  desire  me  to  remain  here,  I  hope  I  shall 
have  resolution  enough  to  obey  without  re- 


pining; but  BufESer  me  to  hope  that  m^ 
scheme  will  yet  receive  your  assent  It  is 
not  the  result  of  a  moment's  enthusiasm,  hat 
of  the  reflection  of  many  yean ;  and  it  is  es- 
tablished upon  reason  as  well  as  upon  affee- 
tion.  Does  there  exist  any  other  meaDa  ni 
rescuing  my  father  from  exile  ?  During  the 
twelve  years  that  he  has  languished  here^ 
what  friend  has  undertaken  his  juBtification  1 
And  were  there  one  who  darod  to  do  it, 
would  he  dare  to  say  as  much  as  I  should  T 
Would  he  be  instigated  by  motives  similar 
to  mine  1  0  no ;  let  me  indulge  the  thon^t 
that  Heaven  has  reserved  for  your  child  the 
blessing  of  restoring  you  to  happiness^  and 
do  not  oppose  the  glorious  undertaking  witih 
which  Heaven  has  designed  to  charge  ha. 
TeU  me  what  it  is  you  consider  so  ^Urmmg 
in  the  enterprise.  Is  it  my  tempoiary  ab- 
sence 7  Have  I  not  often  heard  you  lament 
that  exile  which  forbids  you  the  hope  of  be- 
stowing me  in  nuirriage  ?  And  would  not  a 
husband  have  separated  me  from  you  entiie- 
ly  ?  Is  it  danger  f  There  exists  none ;  the 
winters  of  this  climate  have  inured  me  to 
the  utmost  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the 
daUy  exercise  I  have  taken  on  these  plains 
has  enabled  me  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  loi^ 
travelling.  Are  you  alarmed  on  aoooont  of 
myyouth?  It  will  be  my  support ;  the  weak 
meet  with  general  assistance.  Or  do  yon  loar 
my  inexperience  ?  I  shall  not  be  alone ;  do 
you  remember  the  words  of  the  goTeinor's 
letter?  He  permits  the  poor  missionary  to 
take  shelter  under  our  roof  for  the  purpoee 
of  affording  me  a  guide  and  a  protector.  Tou 
see  that  every  danger,  every  obstacle,  is  re- 
moved. Nothing  is  wanting  but  your  consent 
and  your  benediction." — "  And  you  must  beg 
your  bread,"  exclaimed  Springer,  in  a  toaae  of 
poignant  distress.  "The  anceston  of  your 
mother,  who  formerly  reigned  in  these  tern- 
tories,  and  mine,  who  were  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Poland,  will  look  down  and  see  the 
heiress  of  their  name  b^ging  her  daily  bread 
in  that  Russia  which  has  made  of  their  king- 
doms provinces  to  her  empire." — "If  such 
is  the  royal  blood  that  flows  in  my  veins,* 
replied  Elizabeth,  in  accents  of  modest  sur- 
prise, ^i£  I. am  a  descendant  of  mansRiia^ 
if  two  diadems  have  graced  the  htows  of  my 
forefathers,  —  I  hope  to  prove  myself  worthy 
both  of  them  and  of  you,  and  never  to  dia- 
honor  the  illustrious  name  they  have 
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mitted  to  me ;  "biit  porerty-  wilL  not  dishonor 
it  Why  ahoold  not  the  daughter  of  the 
Seids  and  of  dobieski  have  recouiBe  to  the 
duoity  of  her  feUow-creataxes  1  How  many, 
pnieipitated  from  the  height  of  human  gian- 
denr,  have  implored  it  for  themBelves !  Hap- 
pier than  they,  I  shall  implore  it  only  in  the 
service  of  my  fiither." 

The  noble  firmness  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
piona  pride  which  sparkled  in  her  eyes  at  the 
thooght  of  humbling  herself  for  the  sake  of 
her  fiiiher,  gvre  to  her  disconrse  such  anima- 
tion, and  such  strength  and  authority,  that 
Springer  was  unable  to  resist.  He  felt  that 
he  had  no  right  to  prevent  his  daughter 
from  dispkying  her  heroic  virtue  ;  that  he 
should  be  culpable  in  detaining  her  in  the 
obscurity  of  a  desert  ^  0  my  Phedora ! " 
he  cried,  tenderly  pressing  the  hand  of  his 
wife,  **  shall  we  condemn  our  heroic  child  to 
end  her  days  here  unknown  ?  Shall  we  de- 
prive her  of  the  prospect  of  being  the  happy 
mother  of  children  resembling  herself  1  Take 
courage,  my  Phedora !  This  will  be  the 
only  possible  means  of  restoring  her  to  a 
world  of  which  she  will  be  the  ornament ; 
let  us  grant  the  permission  she  solicits*  At 
this  moment  the  feelings  of  the  mother  tri- 
umphed over  those  of  the  wife ;  and  for  the 
first  time  did  Phedora  presume  to  resist  the 
most  sacred  of  human  authorities.  ''  Never, 
never  will  I  give  my  permission  ;  even  you, 
Stanislaus,  wiU  entreat  it  in  vain.  I  shaU 
have  courage  to  resist  What !  shall  I  ex- 
pose the  life  of  my  child  1  Shall  I  consent 
to  see  my  Elizabeth  depart,  to  hear  on  some 
fdtuie  day  that  she  has  perished  with  cold 
and  by  frunine,  in  a  frightful  desert,  and  live 
to  deplore  her  loss?  Can  such  a  request 
be  made  to  a  mother  ?  O  Stanislaus  !  is  it 
possible  there  can  be  a  sacrifice  I  would  not 
make  to  you,  and  a  grief  in  which  all  your 
endeavois  to  console  me  would  be  vain  1 " 
She  ceased  to  speak ;  her  tears  no  longer 
flowed  ;  the  anguish  of  her  mind  was  unut- 
terable. Springer,  unable  to  endure  the 
sight  of  her  distress,  exclaimed,  '*  My  child, 
if  your  mother  cannot  consent,  you  must  not 
go."  —  "  No,  my  mother,  if  you  desire  it,  I 
will  stay,*  said  Elizabeth,  embracing  her 
with  an  ecstasy  of  tenderness ;  ^  never  will 
I  disobey  you.  But  perhaps  the  Almighty 
will  obtain  from  you  that  which  you  have 
refused  even  to  my  fether.    Join  with  me  in 


entreaties,  my  mother  ;  let  us  ask  of  Heaven 
the  conduct  we  must  pursue ;  it  is  its  wis- 
dom that  must  enlighten,  its  support  that 
must  sustain  us  ;  from  it  proceeds  all  truth, 
and  from  it  only  can  we  l6am  submission  to 
its  decrees." 

While  Phedora  prayed,  tears  again  came 
to  her  relief.  That  piety  which  calms  and 
softens  human  affliction,  and  which  possesses 
itself  of  the  heart  to  chase  thence  the  agonies 
of  sorrow;  that  divine  piety  which  never 
prescribes  a  duty  without  pointing  out  its 
recompense,  and  which  never  fiula  to  pour 
the  balm  of  consolation  into  the  souls  of 
those  who  humbly  invoke  it, — touched  the 
soul  of  Phedora.  The  approbation  of  men 
can  obtain  hom.  the  ambitious  character, 
which  places  all  its  happiness  in  glory,  a 
sacrifice  of  the  tenderest  affections,  but  re- 
ligion alone  can  obtain  such  a  sacrifice  from 
hearts  like  that  of  Phedora,  whose  happi* 
ness  centred  solely  in  those  she  loved. 


VII. 


Oh  the  following  day,  Springer,  being 
alone  with  his  daughter,  gave  her  a  nanation 
of  his  misfortunes.  He  informed  her  of  the 
dreadful  wars  which  had  afflicted  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  and  in  what  manner  that 
unfortunate  nation  had  at  last  been  sub- 
verted. ^  My  only  crime,  my  child,"  said 
he,  '^was  too  strong  an  attachment  to  my 
country  to  endure  the  sight  of  its  slavery. 
The  blood  of  some  of  its  greatest  monarchs 
flowed  in  my  veina  Its  throne  mig^t  have 
Mien  to  my  lot,  and  my  services  and  my  life 
were  due  to  the  country  from  which  all  my 
glory  was  derived.  I  defended  it  as  I  ought 
At  the  head  of  a  handfril  of  noble  Poles  I 
fought,  to  the  last  extremity,  against  the 
three  great  powers  which  were  combined  to 
destroy  it ;  and  at  length,  overpowered  by 
the  numbers  of  our  enemies,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  yield,  under  the  walls  of  Warsaw, 
in  sight  of  that  great  city  delivered  up  to 
flames  and  piUage.  But,  though  forced  to 
submit  to  tyranny,  at  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  resisted  still.  Ashamed  to  remain 
in  my  native  country,  which  was  no  longer 
in  the  possession  of  my  countiymen,  I  sought 
allies  to  aid  me  in  restoring  to  Poland  its 
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existence  and  its  name.  Vain  effort,  in- 
effectual attempt !  each  day  riveted  faster 
those  chains  which  my  feeble  endeavors 
were  unable  to  break.  The  lands  of  my 
ancestors  lay  in  that  part  of  the  country 
which  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
Russia.  I  lived  upon  them  with  Fhedora, 
and  should  have  lived  with  felicity  une- 
qualled, had  not  the  yoke  of  the  stranger 
weighed  heavily  upon  my  mind.  My  open 
murmurs,  and  still  more  the  number  of 
persons  who  had  been  injured  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  who  resorted  to  my  house,  roused 
the  alarm  of  an  arbitrary  and  suspicious 
monarch.  One  morning  I  was  torn  from 
the  arms  of  my  wife,  from  yours,  my  child, 
and  from  my  home.  Yoii  were  then  but 
four  yeais  of  age ;  and  your  tears  flowed 
not  for  your  own  misfortunes,  but  because 
you  saw  your  mother  weep.  I  was  dragged 
to  the  prisons  of  Petersburg.  Phedora  fol- 
lowed me  thither,  where  the  only  favor  she 
could  obtain  was  permission  to  share  in  my 
confinement.  We  lived  nearly  a  year  in 
those  dreadful  dungeons,  deprived  of  air, 
and  nearly  of  the  light  of  heaven,  but  not 
of  hope.  I  could  not  persuade  myself  but 
that  a  just  monarch  would  forgive  a  private 
citizen  for  having  endeavored  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  his  country,  and  that  he  would 
trust  to  the  promise  I  gave  of  future  sub- 
mission. I  had  judged  of  mankind  too 
favorably  ;  I  was  condemned  unheard,  and 
was  banished  for  life  to  the  deserts  of  Si- 
beria. My  faithful  companion  would  not 
abandon  me;  and,  in  accompanying  me, 
she  seemed  to  follow  the  dictates  of  her 
heart  rather  than  those  of  her  duty.  Yes, 
had  I  been  condemned  to  linger  out  my 
existence  in  the  frightful  darkness  of  the 
terrific  Beresow,  or  amidst  the  imdisturbed 
solitudes  of  the  lake  Baikal,  or  of  Kamt- 
achatka,*  she  would  have  not  forsaken  me. 

*  Kamtschatka  is  a  laiige  peninsula  at  the  north- 
east extremity  of  Aaia.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
Russians  in  1696,  and  made  tributary  in  1711.  It 
has  two  volcanoes,  one  of  which  emitted  consider- 
able flames  in  1762,  and  again  in  1767,  and  iron 
mines  which  have  been  worked  with  success  from 
the  year  1760.  Its  two  principal  ports  are  Kamt- 
schatka and  Awatchka,  called  also  Port  Bt  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  The  city  of  Bolchetskoiostrog,  which, 
as  the  residence  of  the  governor,  is  deemed  the  cap- 
ital of  Kamtschatka,  contains  nearly  five  hundred 
tolerably  well  built  houses. 


In  short,  had  my  destiny  been  rendered 
even  more  miserable  than  it  now  is,  mj 
Phedora  would  still  have  proved  my  coo- 
soling  angel.  To  her  goodness,  to  her  piety, 
to  her  generous  sacrifice,  I  shall  ever  believe 
I  am  indebted  for  my  milder  doom.  0 
my  child !  it  is  to  her  that  I  owe  all  the 
solace  of  my  life,  while  in  return  I  have 
associated  her  in  my  miBfortune&''  —  "  Mis- 
fortunes, my  father,'^  said  Elizabeth,  ^  when 
you  have  loved  her  so  tenderly,  so  con- 
stantly ! "  In  these  words  Springer  recog- 
nized the  heart  of  Phedora,  and  perceived 
that  Elizabeth,  like  her  mother,  could  live 
contented  with  the  man  she  loved.  ''My 
child,*  resumed  he,  returning  young  Srao- 
loff's  letter,  which  he  had  kept  since*  the 
preceding  evening, ''  if  I  shall  one  day  owe 
to  your  zeal  and  courage  the  restoration  of 
that  rank  and  wealth  which  I  no  longer 
desire  but  for  the  purpose  of  placing  you  in 
the  bosom  of  prosperity,  this  letter  will  re- 
mind you  of  our  benefactor.  Your  heazt, 
Elizabeth,  is  grateful,  and  the  alliance  of 
virtue  can  never  disgrace  the  blood  of  roy- 
alty.**  Elizabeth  colored  as  she  received 
from  her  father  the  letter ;  and,  placing  it  in 
her  bosom,  she  answered,  ''The  roneia- 
brance  of  him  who  pitied,  who  loved,  and 
who  served  you  shall  ever  be  cherished  by 
me.*' 

For  some  days  the  departure  of  Elizabeth 
was  not  mentioned.  Her  mother  had  not 
yet  consented ;  but,  from  the  air  of  melan- 
choly which  pervaded  all  her  actions,  and 
from  the  deep  dejection  of  her  countenance, 
it  was  visible  that  the  solicited  consent  was 
in  her  heart,  and  that  all  hope  of  resistance 
had  forsaken  her. 

One  Sunday  evening  the  fiEunily  was  as- 
sembled at  prayer,  when  a  gentle  tapping  at 
the  door  disturbed  them.  Springer  opened 
it,  and  a  venerable  stranger  presented  him- 
self. Phedora  started  up,  exclaiming  in 
agony,  "  0  Heaven !  this  is  he  who  has 
been  announced  to  us ;  it  is  he  who  comes 
to  deprive  me  of  my  child.'*  She  hkL  her 
face  with  her  hands ;  even  her  piety  could 
not  induce  her  to  welcome  the  serrant  of 
Gk)d.  The  missionary  entered.  A  long 
white  beard  descended  from  his  breast  He 
was  bent  more  by  long  labors  than  by  age. 
The  hardships  of  his  life  had  worn  hia  body 
and  strengthened  his  souL     There  was  an 
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expression  of  sorrow  in  liis  countenance  :  it 
was  that  of  a  man  who  had  sufifered  much| 
but  bad  experienced  something  consolatory  ; 
of  a  man  who  felt  that  he  had  not  suffered  in 
vain  :  the  whole  of  his  appearance  inspired 
the  beholder  with  veneratiozi. 

''Sir,''  said  he,  addressing  himself  to 
Springer^  "  I  enter  your  dwelling  with  a  joy- 
fid  heart ;  the  blessing  of  Qod  is  upon  this 
cottage,  for  it  contains  a  treasure  more  pre- 
cious than  gold  and  pearls  ;  I  come  to  solicit 
a  'nighf  s  lodging."  Elizabeth  hastened  to 
fetch  him  a  seat.  ''  Young  maiden,"  said  he 
to  her,  ''you  have  early  trod  the  paths  of 
virtue,  and  in  the  springtime  of  human  life 
have  left  us  far  behind."  He  was  preparing 
to  seat  himself,  when  the  sighs  of  Phedora 
arrested  his  attention  ;  addressing  himself  to 
her,  "  Christian  mother,"  said  he,  "  why  do 
you  weep  ?  is  not  your  child  favored  by  the 
Most  High  ?  Heaven  conducts  her  steps, 
and  you  should  consider  yourself  blessed  far 
beyond  the  common  lot  of  parents.  If  you 
thus  grieve  because  the  call  of  virtue  for  a 
short  time  separates  you  from  your  child, 
what  must  become  of  those  mothers  who  see 
their  offspring  torn  from  them  by  the  ways 
.  of  vice,  and  lost  to  them  for  eternity  1 "  — 
"  Holy  father  !  if  I  am  to  see  her  no  more  ! " 
exclaimed  the  afliicted  Phedora.  —  "  You 
vfould  see  her  again,"  he  answered  with  ani- 
mation, "  m  that  celestial  paradise  which  will 
be  her  inheritance  ;  but  you  vnll  see  her 
again  on  earth  ;  the  difficulties  of  her  under- 
taking are  great  and  various,  but  Qod  will 
protect  her :  he  tempeis  the  wind  to  the 
clothing  of  the  Iamb." 

Phedora  bowed  her  head  in  token  of  resig- 
nation. Springer  had  not  yet  spoken.  His 
heart  was  oppressed :  he  could  not  utter  a 
word.  Elizabeth  herself,  who  never  before 
had  felt  her  courage  relax,  began  to  experi- 
ence sensations  of  weakness.  The  animated 
hope  of  rendering  service  to  her  parents  had 
hitherto  absorbed  every  idea  of  the  grief  of 
leaving  them ;  but  now,  when  the  moment 
was  arrived  that  she  could  say  to  heraelf 
"  To-morrow  I  shall  not  hear  the  voice  of 
my  father,  to-morrow  I  shall  not  receive  the 
fond  caresses  of  my  mother  ;  perhaps  a  year 
•  may  pass  away  ere  such  happiness  be  mine 
again,"  she  now  felt  as  if  the  success  of  her 
enterprise  could  scarcely  make  her  amends 
for  so  distressiQg  a  separation.    Her  eyes 


became  dim,  her  whole  frame  was  agitated, 
and  she  sunk  weeping  upon  the  bosom  of  her 
father.  Ah,  timid  orphan  !  if  already  you 
extend  your  arms  to  your  protector,  and,  on 
the  first  approach  of  your  undertaking,  l>end 
to  the  ground  as  a  vine  without  support, 
where  will  you  find  that  courage  which  may 
enable  you  to  traverse  nearly  half  the  globe 
separated  from  them. 

Before  they  retired  to  rest  the  missionary 
supped  with  the  exiles.  Freedom  and  hos- 
pitiUity  presided  at  the  board,  butgayety  was 
banished  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  utmost 
effort  that  the  exiles  suppressed  their  tears. 
The  missionary  regarded  them  with  tender 
concern.  In  the  course  of  lus  long  travels 
he  had  witnessed  much  affliction,  and  the  art 
of  bestowing  consolation  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal study  of  lus  life.  For  different  kinds 
of  sorrow  he  pursued  different  methods  :  for 
every  situation,  for  every  character,  he  had 
words  of  comfort ;  nor  did  he  ofteai  fail  to 
afford  relie£  He  well  knew  that  if  it  is 
possible  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  con- 
templation of  its  own  sorrows,  by  presenting 
the  image  of  some  calamity  greater  than  the 
one  lamented,  the  tears  ihat  flow  through 
pity  will  soften  the  agony  of  woe.  Thus,  by 
relating  the  long  history  of  his  own  suffer- 
ings, and  of  the  various  distressing  scenes  he 
had'  witnessed,  he  by  degrees  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  exiles,  moved  them  with 
conipassion  for  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  led  them  to  reflect  that  their 
lot  had  been  mild  compared  with  that  of 
manv.  What  had  not  this  venerable  old 
man  seen  1  What  could  he  not  relate  ?  He, 
who,  for  sixty  years,  at  the  distance  of  two 
thousand  miles  from  his  country,  in  a  foreign 
climate,  and  in  the  midst  of  persecutions, 
had  labored  incessantly  in  the  conversion  of 
savages  whom  he  entitled  brethren,  and  who 
were  not  unfrequently  the  most  inveterate 
of  his  persecutors  ?  He  had  visited  the  court 
of  Peidn,  and  had  excited  the  astonishment 
of  the  Mandarins  by  the  extent  of  his  learn^' 
ing,  and  still  more  by  his  rigid  virtue  and 
his  austere  self-denial.  He  had  assembled 
together  tribes  of  wandering  savages,  and  had 
taught  them  the  principles  of  agriculture. 
Thus  were  barren  wastes  changed  into 
fertile  lands  :  thus  did  savages  become  mild 
and  humane ;  and  families  to  whom  the 
fond  titles  of  father,  of  husband,  and  of  son 
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were  no  longer  unknown,  taised  their  hearts 
to  Heaven  in  tribates  of  thankcfgiving.  All 
these  blessings  were  the  result  of  the  pious 
labors  of  one  man.  These  people  did  not 
condemn  the  missions  of  piety.  They  pre- 
sumed not  to  say  that  the  religion  which 
dictates  them  is  severe  and  arbitrary;  and 
still  further  were  they  from  affirming  that 
men  who  practise  that  religion  with  such 
success  of  charity  and  love  towards  their 
fellow-creatures  axe  useless  and  ambitious. 
But  why  not  pronounce  them  ambitious? 
In  devoting  their  lives  to  the  service  of  their 
fellow-creatures  do  .they  not  aspire  to  the 
highest  of  rewards?  Do  they  not  seek  to 
please  their  Maker,  and  to  gain  the  reward 
of  Heaven  1  None  of  the  most  celebrated 
conquerors  of  the  earth  ever  raised  their 
aspiring  thoughts  so  high  :  they  were  satis- 
fied with  the  esteem  of  men  and  with  the 
dominion  of  the  world. 

The  good  father  then  informed  the  exiles 
that,  r»»lled  by  his  superior,  he  was  now 
returning  on  foot  to  Spain,  his  native  coun- 
try. On  his  road  thither  he  was  to  pass 
through  Russia,  Germany,  and  France  ;  but 
he  seemed  to  think  little  of  the  journey. 
The  man  who  had  traversed  vast  deserts  that 
yielded  no  other  shelter  from  the  inclemency 
of  weather  than  a  den,  no  pillow  on  which 
to  rest  the  weary  head  but  what  a  stone 
afforded,  and  whose  only  food  had  been  a 
little  rice-flour  moistened  with  water,  might 
well  consider  himself  at  the  period  of  his 
labors  on  approaching  to  civilized  nations  ; 
and  Father  Paul  almost  fancied  himself  in 
his  own  country,  when  he  found  himself 
once  more  among  a  Christian  people.  He  re- 
lated accounts  of  the  dreadful  sufferings  he 
had  endured,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  he 
had  overcome,  when,  after  passing  the  wall 
of  China,  he  had  entered  the  extensive  terri- 
tories of  the  Tartars.'*^  He  stated  that  at  the 
entrance  of  the  vast  deserts  of  Songria,  which 
appertain  to  China,  and  which  serve  it  as  a 
boundaiy  on  the  side  of  Siberia,  he  had  dis- 
covered a  country  abounding  in  rich  and 
valuable  fiirs.  By  means  of  this  commodity 
it  was  able  to  maintain  an  extensive  com- 

*  Taitaiy,  in  general,  signiflee  indefinitely  all  the 
countries  of  the  North  of  Peraia,  from  HlndooBtan 
and  China  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  boundaries  of  European  Russia  to  the 
eastern  oceans. 


merce  with  European  nations  ;  hut  no  fraoes 
of  their  industry  had  as  yet  reached  that  dis- 
tant spot ;  no  merchant  had  hitherto  dared 
to  carry  his  gold,  or  attempt  a  lucratiYe 
traffic,  where  the  missionaiy  had  ventured  to 
plant  the  cross,  and  had  dis^buted  blessings : 
so  true  is  it  that  charity  will  stimulate  to  en- 
terprises from  which  even  avarice  recedes. 

A  bed  was  prepared  for  Father  Paul  in  &e 
little  chamber  before  occupied  hy  the  Tartar 
peasant,  who  now  slept,  wrapped  up  in  a 
bearskin,  near  the  stove.  As  soon  as  day 
began  to  dawn,  Elizabeth  rose.  She  ap- 
proached soMy  to  Father  Paul's  door,  and 
hearing  that  he  had  already  risen,  she  re- 
quested permission  to  enter  and  converse 
with  him  in  private ;  as  she  felt  that  she 
dared  not  speak  concerning  her  project  before 
her  parents,  much  less  to  express  her  Trish 
that  they  might  set  out,  the  following  morn- 
ing, on  their  journey.  She  related  to  him 
the  history  of  her  life  :  it  was  a  edmple  but 
affecting  stoiy,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
anecdotes  of  mutual  tenderness  between  her 
parents  and  herself.  In  the  long  recital  of 
her  doubts  and  hopes  she  had  occasion,  more 
than  once,  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Smoloff ; 
but  it  seemed  as  if  this  name  occurred  only 
to  heighten  the  picture  of  her  innocence,  and 
to  show  that  it  was  not  wholly  through  the 
absence  of  temptation  she  had  preserved  so 
entire  the  purity  of  her  heart  Father  Paul 
was  deeply  affected  with  the  narration.  He 
had  made  the  tour  of  the  globe,  and  had  seen 
almost  all  that  it  contained ;  but  a  heart  like 
that'of  Elizabeth  was  new  to  him. 

Springer  and  Phedora  knew  not  that  it 
was  their  daughter's  intention  to  leave  them 
on  the  morrow  ;  but  when  they  embraced 
her  in  the  morning,  they  felt  that  sensation 
of  involuntary  terror  wUch  all  animated  be- 
ings experience  on  the  eve  of  a  storm  that 
threatens  them.  VTherever  Elizabeth  moved, 
Phedora  followed  her  with  her  eyes  ;  and  she 
often  seized  her  suddenly  by  the  arm,  with- 
out daring  to  ask  her  the  question  that  hov- 
ered on  her  lips.  But  she  spoke  continually 
of  employments  that  she  had  for  her  on  the 
following  day,  and  gave  orders  for  different 
works  to  be  done  several  days  hence.  Thus 
did  she  endeavor  to  reassure  herself  by  her 
own  words ;  but  her  heart  was  not  at  ease, 
and  the  silence  of  her  daughter  spoke  most 
feelingly  to  it  of  her  departure.    During  din- 
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ner^  she  said,  ^  Elizabeth,  if  the  weather  be 
fine  to-morrow,  you  shall  go  in  your  canoe 
with  vour  father  to  fish  in  the  lake."  Her 
daughter  looked  at  her  in  silence,  while  the 
tears  involuntarily  fell  from  her  eyes.  Spring- 
er, agitated  by  the  same  anxiety  as  Phedora, 
addressed  himself  to  her  hastily.  *'  My 
child,"  said  he,  ^  did  you  hear  your  mother's 
desire  ?  you  are  to  accompany  me  to-morrow." 
Elizabeth  reclined  her  head  upon  her  father's 
shoulder,  saying,  in  a  whisper,  "  To-morrow 
you  must  console  my  mother."  —  Springer 
changed  color.  It  was  enough  for  Phedora. 
She  asked  no  more  ;  she  was  certain  that  the 
departure  of  her  child  had  been  mentioned  ; 
but  it  was  a  subject  she  wished  not  to  hear, 
for  the  moment  that  it  was  spoken  of  before 
her  must  be  that  of  giving  her  consent,  and 
fihe  indulged  the  hope  that,  till  this  consent 
was  granted,  Elizabeth  would  not  dare  to 
leave  her  home.  Springer  collected  all  his 
firmness,  for  he  saw  that,  on  the  morrow,  he 
must  sustain  the  loss  of  his  child  and  the 
anguish  of  his  wife.  He  knew  not  whether 
he  could  survive  the  sacrifice  he  was  about  to 
make ;  a  sacrifice  to  which  he  never  could 
have  submitted,  but  from  the  excess  of  love 
he  bore  his  daughter.  Therefore,  concealing 
his  emotion,  he  received  the  intelligence  with 
apparent  composure,  and  feigned  to  be  con- 
tent, in  order  to  bestow  upon  her  the  only 
recompense  worthy  of  her  virtue. 

How  many  secret  emotions,  how  many 
afflicting,  unobserved  sensations,  agitated  the 
minds  both  of  the  parents  and  the  child  on 
this  day  of  trial !  Sometimes  they,  ex- 
changed the  most  tender  caresses,  at  others 
they  appeared  a  prey  to  the  most  heartfelt 
grrief.  'The  missionary  sought  to  rouse  their 
spirits,  by  reciting  eii  the  histories  in  the 
sacred  writings  in  which  Providence  had 
rewarded,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  sacri- 
fices of  filial  piety  and  paternal  resignation. 
He  likewise  gave  them  hints  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  journey  would  not  be  great,  as 
a  man  of  high  consequence,  whom  he  would 
not  name,  but  whom  they  easily  guessed, 
had  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  render- 
ing it  easier  and  more  pleasant  than  it  other- 
wise could  have  been.  Thus  passed  the  day, 
and  when  n^ht  arrived,  Elizabeth,  on  her 
knees,  in  broken  accents,  entreated  her 
parents^  blessing.  Her  father  approached 
her.     The  tears  streamed  down  his  manly 


cheeks.  His  daughter  held  out  to  him  her 
anns :  he  beheld,  in  her  motion,  the  sign 
of  a  farewell  His  heart  became  too  much 
oppressed  to  suffer  him  to  weep ;  and,  lay- 
ing his  hands  upon  her  head,  he  in  silence 
recommended  her  to  the  protection  of  the 
Almighty,  for  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
utter  a  word.  Elizabeth,  then  turning 
round  'to  her  mother,  said,  "And  you,  my 
mother,  will  you  not  likewise  bestow  your 
blessing  upon  your  child  ? "  —  "  To-morrow," 
replied  Phedora,  in  a  voice  almost  stifled 
with  the  agony  of  grief,  "  to-morrow  I "  — 
"And  why  not  to-day,  my  mother?" — 
"0  yes,"  answered  Phedora,  running  to 
her,  "  to-day,  to-morrow,  every  day."  Eliza- 
beth bowed  her  head,  while  her  parents, 
their  hands  joined,  their  eyes  raised,  with 
trembling  voices  pronounced  a  solemn  bene- 
diction. 

The  missionary,  with  a  cross  in  his  hand, 
stood  at  a  little  distance,  praying  for  them  : 
it  was  the  picture  of  virtue  praying  for 
innocence;  and  if  such  invocations  ascend 
not  to  the  throne  of  Heaven,  what  can  those 
be  which  have  a  right  to  attain  it  ? 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  May,  that  sea- 
son of  the  year  when,  between  the  deepen- 
ing shades  of  twilight  and  the  glimmering 
dawn  of  the  day  there  are  scarcely  two  hours 
of  night.  Elizabeth  employed  this  time  in 
making  preparations  for  her  departure.  She 
had  provided  herself  with  a  travelling-dress, 
and  this,  with  a  change  of  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, she  packed  in  a  bog  of  reindeer  skin. 
It  had  been  her  constant  practice,  for  nearly 
a  year,  to  work  at  night  after  she  had  retired 
to  her  chamber,  that  she  might  get  these 
things  in  readiness  unknown  to  Phedora. 
During  the  same  period  of  time  she  had  re- 
served from  each  of  her  collations  some  dried 
fruits  and  a  little  flour,  in  order  to  defer  as 
long  as  possible  that  moment  when  she  must 
have  recourse  to  the  charity  of  strangers. 
But  she  was  determined  not  to  take  any- 
thing from  the  dwelling  of  her  parents,  where 
little  was  to  be  found  but  what  necessity  re- 
quired. The  whole  amount  of  her  treasure 
was  eight  or  ten  copecks.*    This  was  all  the 

*  Copeck,  or  copec,  a  small  piece  of  Russian 
money,  worth  somewhat  more  than  an  English 
farthing.  A  hondred  copecks  are  a  ruble,  and  a 
ruble  is  equivalent  to  two  shillings  and  twopencfl;, 
EugUsh  money. 
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money  she  pofisesaedy  all  the  riches  with 
which  she  undertook  to  traverse  a  space  of 
more  than  eight  hundred  leagues. 

''Father/'  said  she  to  ^e  missionary, 
knocking  softly  at  his  dpor,  ''let  us  now 
depart  while  my  parents  are  asleep.  Do  not 
let  us  awake  them ;  they  will  grieve  soon 
enough.  They  sleep  tranquilly,  thinking 
that  we  cannot  escape  without  passing 
through  their  chamber.  But  the  window 
of  this  room  is  not  high.  I  can  easily  jump 
out,  and  will  then  assist  you  in  getting 
down.**  The  missionary  agreed  to  this  strat- 
agem of  filial  tenderness,  which  was  to  spare 
the  parents  and  child  the  agonies  of  such  a 
parting.  They  left  the  house,  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  in  the  forest,  Elizabeth,  having 
thrown  her  little  wallet  on  her  shoulder, 
walked  a  few  steps  hastily  forward.  But  turn- 
ing her  head  once  again  towards  the  dwelling 
she  had  abandoned,  her  sobs  almost  stifled  her. 
Bathed  in  tears  she  rushed  back  to  the  door  of 
the  apartment  in  which  her  parents  slept ; 
"  0  Heaven  ! "  cried  she,  "  watch  over  them, 
guard  them,  preserve  them,  and  grant  that  I 
may  never  pass  this  threshold  again  if  I  am 
destined  to  behold  them  no  more."  She  then 
rose,  and  turning,  beheld  her  father  standing 
behind  her.  "  0  my  father  !  are  you  here  1 
why  did  you  come?"  —  "To  see  you,  to 
embrace  you,  to  bless  you  once  more  ;  to  say 
to  you,  my  Elizabeth,  if,  during  the  days  of 
your  childhood,  I  have  let  one  day  escape 
without  showing  proofs  of  my  tenderness,  if 
once  I  have  made  your  tears  to  flow,  if  a 
look,  an  expression  of  harshness  has  afflicted 
your  heart,  before  you  go  pardon  me  for  it  ; 
pardon  your  father,  that,  if  he  is  doomed  not 
to  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  again, 
he  may  die  in  peace." — "0,  do  not  talk 
thus  ! "  interrupted  Elizabeth.  —  "  And  your 
poor  mother,"  continued  he,  "when  she 
awakes,  what  shall  I  say  to  her?  What 
shall  I  answer  when  she  asks  me  for  her 
child  ?  She  will  seek  you  in  the  forest,  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  everywhere  ;  and  I 
shall  follow  weeping  with  her,  and  calling 
despondingly  for  our  child,  who  will  no 
longer  hear  us."  At  these  words  Elizabeth, 
overpowered  and  almost  fainting,  supported 
herself  against  the  walls  of  the  hut  Her 
father,  seeing  that  he  had  affected  her  beyond 
her  strength,  bitterly  reproached  himself  for 
his  own  want  of  fortitude.     "My  child/' 


said  he,  in  a  more  eompoeed  voice,  "take 
courage ;  I  will  promise,  if  not  to  comfort 
your  mother,  at  least  to  encourage  her  to 
support  your  absence  with  fortitude,  and 
will  restore  her  to  you  when  you  retnm 
hither.  Yes,  my  child,  whether  the  enter- 
prise of  your  filial  piety  be  crowned  with 
success  or  not,  your  parents  will  not  die  till 
they  have  embraced  you  again."  He  then 
addressed  the  missionary,  who,  with  his  eyes 
cast  down,  stood  at  a  little  distance,  deeply 
affected  by  this  scene  of  affliction.  "  Father," 
said  Springer,  "I  intrust  to  your  care  a 
jewel  which  is  invaluable.  It  is  more  pre- 
cious than  my  heart's  blood ;  far,  far  more 
precious  than  my  life.  Nevertheless,  with 
full  confidence  I  intrust  it  to  you.  Depart, 
then,  together ;  and  may  the  angels  of 
heaven  watch  over  both.  To  guard  her 
celestial  powers  will  arm  themselves,  and 
that  dust  which  formed  the  mortal  part  of 
her  ancestors  will  be  reanimated ;  the  all- 
powerful  Being,  the  Father  and  Protector  of 
my  Elizabeth,  will  not  suffer  her  to  perisL" 

Without  venturing  to  look  at  her  father 
again,  Elizabeth  placed  one  hand  across  her 
eyes,  and,  giving  the  other  to  the  missionaiy, 
departed  with  him.  The  morning's  dawn 
now  began  to  illuminate  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  and  gild  the  tops  of  Aie  dark  firs ; 
but  all  nature  was  still  wrapped  in  profound 
silence.  No  breath  of  wind  ruffled  the  smootii 
surface  of  the  lake,  nor  agitated,  with  its 
breezes,  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  The  birds 
had  not  begun  to  sing,  nor  did  a  sound  escape 
even,  from  the  smallest  insect  It  seemed  as 
if  nature  preserved  a  respectful  silence,  that 
the  voice  of  a  fiither,  calling  down  benedic- 
tions on  his  child,  might  penetrate  through 
the  forest  which  now  divided  them. 

I  have  attempted  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
grief  of  the  father,  but  my  powers  are  inade- 
quate to  describe  that  of  the  mother.  How 
could  I  delineate  her  sensations,  when,  awak- 
ened by  the  lamentations  of  her  husband, 
she  runs  to  him,  and  reading  in  his  despond- 
ing attitude  that  she  had  lost  her  child,  fidli 
to  the  ground  in  a  state  of  unutterable  an- 
guish, that  seems  to  threaten  her  existence ! 
In  vain  does  Springer,  by  recalling  to  her 
mind  all  the  miseries  attcoidant  upon  a  life 
of  banishment,  endeavor  to  calm  her  griel 
She  attends  not  to  his  voice  :  love  itself  has 
lost  its  influence,  and  can  no  longer  reach 
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her  heart  The  Borrows  of  a  mother  are 
beyond  all  human  consolation,  and  can  re- 
ceive it  from  no  earthly  eource.  Heaven 
reserves  to  itself  alone  the  power  of  soothing 
them;  and  if  these  agonizing  sorrows  are 
given  to  the  weaker  sex,  that  sex  is  formed 
gentle  and  submissive,  to  bow  beneath  the 
hand  that  chastiBes  it,  and  to  have  recourse 
to  the  only  comfort  that  remains. 


VIIL 


It  was  on  the  eighteenth  of  May  that 
Elisabeth  and  her  guide  set  out  upon  their 
journey.  They  were  full  a  month  in  cross- 
ing the  marshy  forests  of  Siberia,  which,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  are  subject  to  terrible 
inundations.  Sometimes  the  peasants,  whom 
they  overtook,  permitted  them,  for  a  trifiiug 
compensation,  to  mount  their  sledges  ;  at 
night  they  took  shelter  in  cabins  so  miserable 
that,  had  not  Elizabeth  been  long  inured  to 
hardships  and  privation,  she  would  scarcely 
have  been  able  to  take  any  repose. 

Often  vras  she  obliged  to  lie  down,  in  her 
clothes,  upon  a  wretched  mattress,  in  a  room 
scented  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  spirits, 
and  into  which  the  wind  penetrated  through 
the  broken  windows,  iU  repaired  with  paper  ; 
and,  to  complete  her  discomfort,  the  whole 
fiunily,  and  sometimes  even  a  part  of  their 
cattle,  reposed  in  the  same  miserable  apart- 
ment. 

Forty  versts  from  Tinoen,*  a  town  on  the 
frontiers  of  Siberia,  is  a  wood,  in  which  a 
row  of  posts  marks  the  boundary  of  the  divi- 
sion of  Tobolsk.  Eb'zabeth  observed  them, 
and  to  her  it  appeared  like  a  second  part- 
ing, to  leave  the  territory  which  her  parents 
inhabited.  "  Alas  ! "  said  she,  "  what  a  dis- 
tance separates  us  now  ! "  When  she  entered 
Europe,  the  same  melancholy  reflection  re- 
curred  to  her.  To  be  in  a  different  quarter 
of  the  world  presented  to  her  imagination 
the  idea  of  a  distance  more  immense  than 

♦  'Rnoen,  Tinmen,  or  Tionmen.  is  the  first  town 
in  Siberia  on  entering  the  Rovemment  of  Tobolsk 
from  European  Russia.  It  is  situated  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Tobolsk,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Tun.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town  foxes  are  taken 
▼hose  skins  are  held  in  such  estimation  that  they 
SK  all  sent  to  the  court  of  Russia. 


the  vast  extent  of  country  she  had  crossed. 
In  Asia  she  had  left  the  only  human  beings 
upon  whom  she  had  a  claim,  and  upon 
whose  affection  she  could  rely ;  and  what 
could  she  expect  to  find  in  that  Europe,  so 
celebrated  for  its  enlightened  inhabitants? 
what  in  that  imperial  court  where  riches 
and  talents  flowed  in  such  abundance  ? 
Would  she  find  in  it  any  heart  moved  by 
her  sufferings,  softened  by  her  afflictions,  or 
from  whose  commiseration  she  might  hope 
for  protection  ?  At  this  thought,  one  name 
presented  itself  to  her  mind.  Ah!  might 
she  have  dared  to  indulge  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing him  at  Petersburg,  —  but  there  was  no 
chance.  The  mandate  of  the  Emperor  had 
sent  him  to  join  the  army  in  Livonia.* 
There  was  not,  then,  the  remotest  proba- 
bility of  finding  him  in  Europe,  a  quarter 
of  the  globe  which  seemed  to  her  to  be  in- 
habited by  him  only,  because  he  was  the 
only  person  in  it  whom  she  knew.  All  her 
dependence,  then,  was  upon  Father  Paul ; 
and  in  Elizabeth's  ideas  the  man  who  had 
passed  sixty  years  in  rendering  services  to 
his  fellow-creatures  must  have  great  influ- 
ence at  the  court  of  monarchs. 

Perma  t  is  nearly  nine  hundred  versts  from 
Tobolsk.  The  roads  are  good,  the  lands  fer- 
tile and  well  cultivated.  Young  woods  of 
birch-trees  are  frequently  intermixed  with 
fine  and  extensive  fields  ;  and  opulent  vil- 
lages, belonging  to  the  Russians  and  Tartars, 
are  scattered  about  Their  inhabitants  ap- 
peared to  be  so  contented  and  happy  that  it 
could  hardly  be  imagined  they  breathed  the 
air  of  Siberia.  This  tract  of  country  con- 
tains even  elegant  inns,  abounding  in  luxu- 
ries hitherto  unknown  to  Elizabeth,  and 
which  excited  her  astonishment 

The  dty  of  Perma,  although  the  hand- 
somest she  had  hitherto  seen,  shocked  her 
from  the  narrowness  and  dirtiness  of  the 
streets,  the  height  of  its  buildings,  the  con- 
fused intermixture  of  fine  houses  and  miser- 

*  Livonia  is  one  of  the  four  great  provinces  of 
European  Russia,  situated  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  which  Peter  the  Great  wrested  from  Sweden 
in  1702.    Its  capital  is  Riga. 

t  Perma,  or  Pennski,  is  a  considerable  but  ill- 
bullt  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  river  Kama, 
between  the  Dwina  and  the  Oby,  six  hundred  versts 
from  Kasan.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  governor,  and 
the  capital  of  a  government  which  bears  the  same 
name. 
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able  huts,  and  the  closeness  of  the  air.  The 
town  is  suiTounded  by  fens,  and  the  conntiy 
as  &r  as  Casan*^  (inteispersed  with  barren 
heaths  and  forests  of  firs)  exhibits  a  most 
gloomy  aspect  In  stormy  seasons  the  light- 
ning frequently  falls  upon  these  aged  trees, 
which  bum  with  rapidity,  and  appear  like 
colimms  of  the  brightest  red,  surmounted  by 
crowns  of  flames.  Elizabeth  and  her  guide, 
often  witnesses  of  these  flaming  spectacles, 
were  not  unfcequently  obliged  to  cross  woods 
that  were  burning  on  each  side  of  them. 
Sometimes  they  saw  trees  consumed  at  the 
roots,  while  their  tops,  which  the  fire  had 
not  reached,  were  supported  only  by  the 
bark,  or,  half  thrown  down,  fonned  an  arch 
across  the  road.  Others,  Mling  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash  one  upon  another,  make  a 
pyramid  of  flames  like  the  piles  of  the  an- 
cients, on  which  pagan  piety  consumed  the 
ashes  of  its  heroes. 

Amidst  these  dangers,  and  amidst  the  still 
more  imminent  ones  which  they  encountered 
in  the  passage  of  rivers  that  had  overflowed 
their  banks,  Elizabeth  was  never  disheart- 
ened. She  even  thought  that  the  difficulties 
of  her  undertaking  had  been  exaggerated. 
The  weather,  it  is  true,  was  uncommonly 
fine,  and  she  often  travelled  in  the  cars  or 
kibitkis,t  which  were  returning  from  Siberia, 
whither  they  had  conveyed  new  exiles.  For 
a  few  copecks  the  travellers  easOy  obtained 
permission  of  the  drivers  to  ride  as  far  as 
they  went  Elizabeth,  whenever  she  had 
need  of  it,  accepted,  without  hesitation,  the 
assistance  of  her  holy  guide ;  for  what  she 
received  from  him  was  considered  by  her  as 
the  gift  of  Heaven. 

iEHizabeth  and  her  guide,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  arrived  at  the  banks  of 
the  Thama,!  two  hundred  versts  frx)m  Ca- 

*  Kasan,  or  Casan,  a  considerable  town  of  Aiiiat- 
ic  Russia,  the  capital  of  the  province  or  goYom- 
ment  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Casanska,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Wolga,  In 
latitude  55**  ii'  north.  It  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  a  Tartar  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  which  the 
Buflsians  took  in  1554.  Its  suburbs  extend  three 
versts  from  the  city.  A  very  valuable  kind  of 
morocco  leather  is  manufactured  here,  and  it  also 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  skins. 

f  The  Kibitki  is  a  light  traveHing-carriage  much 
used  in  Russia,  and  long  enough  for  travellers  to  lie 
down  in  it  at  full  length. 

t  The  Thama,  or  Kama,  is  a  considerable  river  of 
Asiatic  Russia^  which,  after  a  long  ooune,  falls  into 


san,  having  nearly  accompUshed  half  their 
journey.  Had  it  been  the  will  of  Heaven 
that  she  should  complete  her  enterprise  as 
easily  as  she  had  succeeded  in  this  part  of 
her  journey,  she  would  have  conaidered  the 
happiness  of  her  parents  cheaply  purchased. 
But  it  was  her  destiny  to  experience  a  sad 
reverse,  and  with  the  winter  season  that 
period  approached  which  was  to  put  her 
steadfastness  to  the  severest  trial,  and  call 
forth  all  the  exertions  of  her  filial  piety,  to 
gain  for  its  reward  a  crown  of  immortal 
glory. 

TTie  health  of  the  missionary  had  for 
several  days  visibly  declined.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  could  walk,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  Elizabeth,  and  supported  by  his 
staff.  He  was  frequently  obliged  to  rest ; 
and  when  a  conveyance  could  be  obtained 
for  him  in  a  kibitki,  the  violent  shocks  he 
received  from  the  roughness  of  the  road  ex- 
hausted the  little  remains  of  hia  strength, 
though  the  firm  composure  of  his  soul  con- 
tinued unmoved.  On  his  arrival  at  Saiapol 
(a  large  village  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Thama),  he  foimd  himself  so  extremely  weak 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  think  of 
proceeding  on  his  journey.  At  this  place  he 
obtained  a  lodging  in  a  miserable  inn  adjoin- 
ing to  the  house  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
district  But  the  only  room  he  could  be  ac- 
commodated with  was  a  sort  of  loft  or  gar- 
ret, the  floor  of  which  shook  under  every 
step.  The  windows  were  imglazed,  and  the 
furniture  of  this  wretched  apartment  con- 
sisted of  a  wooden  table  and  a  bedstead. 
Over  the  latter  were  strewed  a  few  trusses  of 
straw,  upon  which  the  missionary  reposed 
his  feeble  Hmbs.  The  wind,  which  entered 
freely  through  the  broken  casements,  must 
have  banished  sleep  from  his  relief,  had  the 
pain  he  unremittingly  endured  allowed  him 
to  enjoy  any  repose.  The  most  desponding 
reflections  now  presented  themselves  to  the 
terrified  imagination  of  Elizabeth.  She  in- 
quired for  a  physician,  but  none  was  to  be 
had ;  and  as  she  perceived  that  the  people 
of  the  house  took  no  interest  whatever  in 
the  .state  of  the  sufferer,  she  was  obliged  to 
depend  solely  upon  her  own  efforts  for  pro- 
curing him  relief.  Alter  fiistening  some 
pieces  of  the  old  tapestry  which  lined  the 

the  Wolga,  in  the  government  of  Kasaa.  It  is  v«j 
broad,  and  flows  with  great  rapidity. 
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sides  of  the  apartment  across  the  windows, 
she  went  out  into  the  fields  in  search  of  cer- 
tain wild  herbs  the  yirtues  of  which  she  had 
been  tanght  by  her  mother,  and  of  which 
she  made  a  salutary  beverage  for  the  suffer- 
ing missionary. 

As  night  approached,  the  symptoms  of  his 
malady  grew,  every  instant,  more  alarming, 
and  the  unfortunate  Elizabeth  could  no  longer 
lestrain  her  tears.  She  withdrew  to  a  dis- 
tance, that  her  sobs  might  not  disturb  his 
dying  momenta ;  but  the  good  &ther  heard 
them,  and  was  grieved  for  an  affliction  which 
he  knew  not  how  to  remove ;  for  he  felt  well 
aasnred  that  he  should  rise  no  more,  and  that 
the  period  of  his  mortal  career  was  fast  ap- 
proaching. To  the  pious  philanthropist,  who 
had  dedicated  a  long  life  to  the  service  of 
his  God  and  of  his  fellow-creatures,  death 
could  present  no  terrors,  though  he  could 
not  help  regretting  the  prospect  of  being 
called  away  while  there  remained  so  much 
for  him  to  do.  "0  Most  High  ! "  heinwardly 
exclaimed,  ''I  presume  not  to  murmur  at 
thy  decrees ;  but,  had  it  been  thy  will  to 
spare  me  till  I  had  conducted  this  unpro- 
tected orphan  to  the  end  of  her  journey,  my 
death  would  have  been  more  easy." 

When  it  grew  dark,  Elizabeth  lighted  a 
rosin  taper,  and  remained  seated  all  night  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed  to  attend  her  patient  A 
little  before  daybreak  she  approached  to  give 
him  some  drink.  The  missionary,  feeling 
that  the  moment  of  his  dissolution  was  near 
at  hand,  lifted  himself  up  a  little  in  the  bed, 
and  receiving  firom  her  the  cup  she  presented 
to  him,  raised. it  towards  heaven,  saying, 
**  0  my  God  !  I  recommend  her  to  thy  care, 
who  hast  promised  that  a  cup  of  cold  water 
bestowed  in  thy  name  shall  not  go  unre- 
warded." These  words  carried  with  them 
the  conviction  of  that  misfortune  which 
Elizabeth,  till  this  moment,  had  affected  to 
disbelieve.  She  discovered  that  the  mission- 
ary felt  his  end  approaching,  and  that  she 
should  soon  be  left  destitute  and  unprotected. 
Her  courage  failed.  She  fell  upon  her  knees 
by  the  side  of  the  bed,  while  her  eyes  be- 
came dim,  her  respiration  difficult,  and  a  cold 
dew  stood  upon  her  forehead.  "My  God, 
look  down  with  pity  on  her  I  look  down  with 
pity  on  her,  0  my  God  ! "  repeated  the  mis- 
sionary, while  he  r^;arded  her  with  the  ten- 
derest  commiseration ;  but  as  he  perceived 
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that  the  violence  of  her  anguish  seemed  to 
increase,  he  said,  "My  dear  child,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  of  your  parents,  compose 
yourself,  and  listen  to  me."    The  trembling 
Elizabeth  stifled  her  sobs,  and,  wiping  away  the 
tears  that  impeded  her  sighl^  raised  her  eyes 
to  her  venerable  guide  in  token  of  attention. 
He  supported  himself  against  the  back  of  the 
bed,  and,  exerting  all  his  remaining  strength, 
addressed  her  thus  :  —  "  My  child,  in  travel- 
ling at  your  age,  alone,  improtected,  and 
during  the  severe  season  that  approaches,  you 
will  have  to  endure  great  hardships.    But 
there  are  dangers  stiU  more  alarming  which 
must  fall  to  your  lot    An  ordinary  courage^ 
that  might  stand  firm  amidst  fatigues  and 
suffering,  would  be  unable  to  resist  the  en- 
ticements of  seduction.    But  yours,  Eliza- 
beth, is  not  an  ordinary  courage  ;  and,  under 
the  protection  of  Heaven,  the  allurements  of 
a  court  will  not  have  the  power  to  change 
your  heart    You  will  meet  with  many  who, 
presuming  upon  your  unprotected  situation 
and  on  your  distress,  will  seek  to  turn  you 
from  the  paths  of  virtue ;  but  you  will  neiUier 
put  fftith  in  their  promises,  nor  be  dazzled  by 
the  splendor   which    mav  surround  them. 
The  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  your  par- 
ents will  place  you   beyond  all  their  at- 
tempts.   To  whatever  extremity  you  may  be 
reduced,  never  lose  sight  of  these  sacred 
claims,  never  forget  that  a  single  fedse  step 
will  precipitate  to  the  grave  those  to  whom 
you  owe   your   existence."  —  "0  father  ! " 
interrupted  she,    "fear  not"  —  "I  do  not 
fear,"  said  he  ;  "  your  piety,  your  noble  reso- 
lution, have  merited  implicit  confidence,  and 
I  am  well  convinced  that  you  will  not  sink 
under  the  trials  to  which  Heaven  ordains 
you.    You  will  find,  my  chUd,  in  my  cloak, 
the  purse  which  the  generous  governor  of 
Tobolsk  gave  to  me  when  he  recommended 
you  to  my  care.    Preserve,  with  the  strictest 
caution,  the  secret  of  his  agency  in  appoint- 
ing me  to  conduct  you.    His  life  depends 
upon  your  circumspection.    The  money  this 
purse  contains  will  defray  your  expenses  to 
Petersburg.     When  you  arrive  there,  go  to 
the  Patriarch ;  mention  Father  Paul  to  him. 
Perhaps  the  name  may  not  have  escaped  his 
memory ;  he  will  procure  an  asylum  for  you 
in  some  convent,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  pre- 
sent your  petition  to  the  Emperor,  and  it  is 
impossible  that  the  Emperor  can  reject  it 
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In  my  expiring  moments  I  repeat  it  to  yon, 
my  child,  that  a  proof  of  filial  piety  like  that 
which  you  will  display  has  no  precedent. 
The  admiring  world  will  bestow  the  applause 
it  merits,  and  your  virtue  will  be  rewarded 
upon  earth,  before  it  receives  the  glorious 
recompense  which  awaits  it  in  heaven  —  " 

He  ceased  ;  his  breath  began  to  fail,  and 
the  chilly  damps  of  death  already  stood 
upon  his  brow.  Elizabeth,  reclining  her 
head  against  the  bed,  wept  unconstrained. 
After  a  long  interval  of  silence,  the  mission- 
aiy,  untying  a  little  ebony  crucifix,  which 
hung  suspended  from  his  neck,  presented  it 
to  her,  saying,  in  feeble  accents,  ''  Take  this, 
my  child  ;  it  is  the  only  treasure  I  have  to 
b^tow,  the  only  one  I  possess  on  earth ; 
and,  possessed  of  that,  I  wanted  not.''  She 
pressed  it  to  her  lips  with  the  most  lively 
transports  of  grief ;  for  the  renunciation  of 
such  a  treasure  proved  that  the  missionary 
was  certain  the  moment  of  his  dissolution 
was  at  hand.  **  Fear  nothing,''  added  he, 
with  the  tenderest  compassion :  ''  the  good 
Pastor,  who  abandons  not  one  of  his  flock, 
will  watch  over  and  protect  you  ;  and,  if 
he  deprive  you  of  your  present  support,  he 
will  not  fail  to  bestow  more  than  he  takes 
from  you.  Confide  securely  in  his  goodness. 
He  who  feeds  the  sparrows,  and  knows  the 
number  of  the  sands  upon  the  sea-shore,  will 
not  forget  Elizabeth."—  "  Father,  0  father  1 " 
she  exclaimed,  seizing  the  hand  he  held  out 
to  her  ;  "  I  cannot  resign  myself  to  lose  thee." 
—  "  Child,"  replied  he,  "  Heaven  ordains  it 
Submit  with  patience  to  its  decrees  ;  in  a  few 
moments  I  shall  be  on  high,  when  I  will 
pray  for  you  and  for  your  parents  — **  He 
could  not  finish ;  his  lips  moved,  but  the 
sounds  he  sought  to  utter  died  away.  He 
fell  back  upon  his  bed,  and,  raising  his  eyes 
to  Heaven,  exerted  his  last  efforts  to  recom- 
mend to  its  protection  the  destitute  orphan, 
for  whom  he  still  seemed  to  supplicate  when 
life  had  fled.  So  deeply  was  the  force  of 
benevolence  implanted  in  his  soul,  so  habitu- 
ally, during  the  course  of  his  long  life,  had 
he  neglected  his  own  interests  to  devote  him- 
self to  those  of  others,  that,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  to  enter  into  the  awful 
abyss  of  eternity,  and  to  appear  before  the 
throne  of  his  sovereign  Judge,  to  receive  the 
irrevocable  doom,  he  thought  not  of  him- 
aell 


The  cries  of  Elizabeth  induced  sevoil 
persons  to  hasten  into  the  apartment.  Thej 
demanded  the  cause,  and  she  pointed  to  ha 
protector  extended  lifeless  on  the  strur. 
The  rumor  of  the  event  immediately  gath- 
ered a  crowd  around  the  corpse.  Some  wbo 
were  attracted  by  idle  curiosity  regarded  the 
youthful  mourner  with  astonishment,  as  ^« 
stood  weeping  near  the  deceased.  Othen 
compassionated  her  distress  ;  but  the  people 
of  the  house,  anxious  to  receive  payment 
for  the  miserable  accommodation  they  had 
afforded,  discovered  with  delight  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  missionary's  cloak,  which,  in  ber 
grief,  Elizabeth  had  not  thought  of  securing. 
They  took  possession  of  the'  purse,  and  told 
her  that  they  would  restore  to  her  what  re- 
mained when  they  had  reimbursed  them- 
selves and  paid  the  expenses  of  the  fonenL 

Soon  afterwards  the  Popes  '*'  arrived,  fol- 
lowed by  attendants  with  torches  They 
threw  a  pall  over  the  deceased  ;  and  the  un- 
fortunate Elizabeth,  obliged  to  let  go  the 
cold  hand  of  her  lifeless  protector,  which, 
hitherto,  she  had  not  relinquished,  gave  a 
scream  of  anguish  as  she  took  a  last  view  of 
his  venerable  countenance.  She  threw  her- 
self on  her  knees  in  the  most  obscure  part  of 
the  chamber,  and  there,  bathed  in  tears,  and 
covering  her  face  with  a  handkerchief,  as  if 
to  shut  out  frt)m  her  sight  that  desolate  woild 
in  which  she  was  now  to  wander  alone, 
exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  stifled  agonj,  ''O 
thou  blessed  spirit,  who  now  art  reaping  the 
reward  of  thy  virtue  in  realms  of  happiness, 
abandon  not  the  destitute  being  who  still 
looks  to  thee  for. succor!  0  my  &ther! 
0  my  mother !  where  are  you  at  this  mo- 
men^  that  your  child  is  bereit  of  all  human 
aidi" 

The  attendants  now  began  to  chant  the 
foneral  hymns,  and  placed  the  body  on  the 
bier.  When  the  instant  for  its  removal  ai^ 
rived,  Elizabeth,  though  weak,  agitated,  and 
trembUng,  determined  to  attend,  to  their  last 
asylum,  the  remains  of  him  who  had  guided 
and  protected  her,  and  who,  when  expiring 
had  prayed  for  her  welfare. 

*  Pope  is  a  Greek  name  which  aignifies  faiher. 
It  is  an  appellation  given  to  all  the  mlniatCTa  of  the 
Greek  church.  These  piona  personages  are  dressed 
after  the  manner  of  the  East,  and,  though  generally 
possessing  little  information,  are  much  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  spirit  of  tolerstioii  to  eveiy  other 
I  profession  of  fiaith. 
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On  the  right  bank  of  the  Thama,  and  at 
the  foot  of  on  eminence  on  which  stand  the 
ruins  of  a  fortress  constructed  during  the 
remote  period  of  the  commotions  of  the 
BaschMrs,*  is  a  place  set  apart  as  a  burial- 
ground  for  the  iidiabitants  of  SarapoL  This 
spot  is  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town  ;  it 
is  enclosed  by  a  low  hedge,  and  in  the  centre 
is  a  small  wooden  building  which  serves  for 
an  oratory,  and  around  which  heaps  of  earth, 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  mark  the  different 
receptacles  of  the  dead.  Here  and  there  a 
few  straggling  firs  extend  their  gloomy 
shade ;  and  from  beneath  the  sepulchral 
stones  grow  large  clusters  of  thistles  with 
wide-spreading  leaves  and  blue  flowers  ;  and 
another  weed,  of  which  the  flowers  of  livid 
jellow  seem  formed  to  blossom  only  over  the 
ashes  of  the  dead. 

The  train  that  followed  the  coffin  of  the 
missionary  was  very  numerous.  It  consisted 
of  people  of  various  nations,  Persians,  Tur- 
komans,t  and  Arabians,  who  had  made  their 
escape  from  the  Kirguis,  and  had  been  re- 
ceived into  colleges  founded  by  Catherine 
the  Second.  With  lighted  tapers  in  their 
hands,  they  accompanied  the  funeral  proces- 
sion, blending  their  voices  with  those  of  the 
mourners,  while  Elizabeth,  following  slowly 
and  in  silence,  her  flEice  covered  with  a  veil, 
appeared  as  chief  mourner,  feeling  no  con- 
nection, in  the  midst  of  this  tumultuous 
crowd,  but  with  him  who  was  no  more. 

When  the  coffin  was  let  down  into  the 
giave,  the  Pope,  who  officiated  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Greek  church,  put  a  small 
piece  of  money  into  the  hand  of  the  deceased 
to  pay  his  passage  to  the  celestial  regions. 
He  then  threw  over  the  body  a  few  shovels- 
iul  of  earth,  and  departed.    Thus  was  con- 

*  The  Baschkirs,  or  Bashkirs,  are  a  colony  of 
Asifttic  Russia,  who  derive  their  origin  partly  from 
the  Nogayan  Tartars  and  partly  from  the  Bui- 
gMtana.  They  dwell  principally  in  Siberia,  on  the 
bMika  of  the  Wolga  and  the  Ural.  In  1770  it  was 
olcolated  that  27,000  families  of  them  were  settled 
in  the  governments  of  Ufa  and  Perma.  In  smnmer 
they  live  in  tents  near  their  flocks,  and  in  winter  in 
miserahle  hnts.  Their  religion  is  Mohammndan : 
but  they  are  very  superstitions,  and  believe  in  witch- 
cnJt  and  incantations. 

f  The  Turkomans  are  a  Tartar  people  who  inhabit 
t^  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 


signed  to  oblivion  the  man  who  had  never 
suflered  a  day  to  elapse  without  rendering 
services  to  his  fellow-creatures,  like  the 
beneficent  wind,  which  scatters  wide  the 
grains  of  the  earth,  and  thus  produces  plenty 
all  around.  He  had  travelled  over  more 
than  half  the  world,  sowing  the  seeds  of 
wisdom  and  of  truth,  and  by  that  world  he 
died  foigotten.  So  little  is  feune  attached  to 
modest  merit ;  and  so  little  of  it  do  men  be- 
stow, except  on  those  who  dazzle  them,  or  on 
those  conquerors  who  glory  in  destroying  the 
human  race  to  gratify  their  ambition.  Vain 
worldly  glory !  fruitless  honors  !  Heaven 
would  not  permit  you  to  be  thus  the  reward 
of  human  grandeur  only,  had  it  not  reserved 
its  own  celestial  glory  for  the  recompense  of 
virtue. 

Elizabeth  remained  in  the  burying-ground 
until  the  close  of  day.  She  wept  in  solitude, 
and  offered  up  her  supplications  to  the  Al- 
mighty, which  greatly  relieved  her  bursting 
heart  In  afflictions  like  hers,  a  meditation 
between  Heaven  and  the  grave  is  salutary. 
A  reflection  on  death  will  rouse  our  drooping 
spirits ;  a  contemplation  on  the  joys  of 
Heaven  will  excite  hope  and  consolation. 
Where  a  misfortune  is  beheld  in  its  extent, 
the  horror  we  have  conceived  of  it  de- 
creases ;  and  where  such  a  compensation  is 
presented,  the  evil  annexed  to  it  loses  its 
weight 

Elizabeth  wept,  but  she  did  not  repine. 
She  thanked  God  for  the  blessings  with  which 
the  hardships  of  half  her  journey  had  been 
lessened,  and  did  not  feel  that  she  was  now 
entitled  to  complain  because  it  was  the  will 
of  Heaven  to  withdraw  them.  Bereft  of  her 
guide,  of  every  human  succor,  her  courage 
still  sustained  her,  and  the  undaunted  hero- 
ism of  her  soul  was  proof  against  despair. 
"  My  dear  father,  my  tender  mother,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  fear  not ;  your  child  will  not  sink 
under  the  trials  that  await  her.''  Thus  did 
she  address  her  parenta  in  the  language  of 
encouragement,  as^if  they  had  been  withesses 
of  her  destitute  situation ;  and  when  secret 
terror,  in  spite  of  herself,  stole  in  upon  her 
Boul,  she  would  again  invoke  their  names, 
and  in  repeating  them  her  fears  were  dis- 
pelled. "0  holy  and  now  happy  spirit," 
said  she,  bending  her  head  to  the  newly 
removed  earth,  ''art  thou  then  lost  to  us 
before   my  beloved  parents   could  express 
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their  giadtude,  and  could  invoke  j^leasings 
on  the  kind  protector  of  their  child  1  ** 

When  night  had  begun  to  obscure  the  hori- 
zon, and  Elizabeth  was  obliged  to  quit  this 
melancholy  spot,  desirous  to  leave  some  me- 
morial behind  her,  she  took  a  sharp  flint  and 
inscribed  these  words  upon  the  cross  which 
was  erected  over  the  grave  :  ''  The  jmt  per* 
ithe^  and  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart,"  *  Then 
bidding  a  final  adieu  to  the  remains  of  her 
protector,  she  left  the  burying-gronnd,  and 
returned  sorrowfully  to  her  lonely  apartment 
in  the  inn  at  Sarapol,  in  which  she  had  so 
dismally  spent  the  preceding  night. 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  when  she  was 
about  to  proceed  on  her  journey,  the  host 
gave  her  three  rubles,t  assuring  her  that  it 
was  all  which  remained  in  the  missionary's 
purse.  Elizabeth  received  them  with  emo- 
tions of  gratitude  and  veneration,  as  if  these 
riches,  which  she  owed  to  her  protector,  had 
been  sent  from  that  heaven  of  which  he  was 
now  an  inhabitant.  ^  Yes,''  exclaimed  she, 
"my  guide  and  my  protector,  your  charity 
survives  you ;  and  though  you  are  taken 
from  me,  it  is  that  which  supports  me 
stilL" 

During  her  solitary  route  her  tears  fre- 
quently flowed.  Every  object  excited  a 
bitter  recollection  of  the  friend  she  had  lost 
If  a  peasant  or  an  inquisitive  traveller  re- 
garded her  with  impertinent  curiosity,  or 
interrogated  her  in  accents  of  rudeness,  she 
missed  the  venerable  protector  lirho  had  in- 
sured respect.  If,  oppressed  by  weariness, 
she  was  obliged  to  seat  herself  near  the  road 
to  rest,  she  dared  not  stop  the  empty  sledge 
that  passed,  fearing  a  refusal,  accompanied 
perhaps  by  insult  Besides,  as  she  possessed 
but  three  rubles,  she  careftilly  preserved  that 
pittance  to  delay  the  period  when  she  must 
have  recourse  to  accidental  charity.  Thus 
was  she  debarred  from  various  little  indul- 
gences which  the  good  missionary  had  often 
procured  for  her.  She  always  selected  the 
meanest  habitation  as  that  in  which  she 
asked  shelter,  contenting  herself  with  the 
most  wretched  accommodations  and  the 
coarsest  food. 

She  travelled  so  slowly  that  she  was 
unable  to  reach  Casan  tiU  the  beginning  of 

*  Isainhj  chap.  57,  veise  1. 
+  Th6  ruble  is  a  Knsdan  coin,  equivalent  to  two 
sloUings  and  twopence  sterling,  English, 


October.  A  strong  wind  from  the  nai&- 
west  had  prevailed  for  several  days,  and  had 
collected  so  great  a  quantity  of  ice  upoii 
the  Wolga  *  as  to  render  the  passage  of  that 
river  almost  impracticable.  It  could  ohIt 
be  crossed  by  going  partly  in  a  boat  and 
partly  on  foot,  leaping  from  one  pieoe  of  iee 
to  another.  Even  the  boatmen  who  weie 
accustomed  to  this  dangerous  navigatioD 
would  not  undertake  it  but  in  consideraticn 
of  a  high  reward ;  and  no  passenger  erer 
ventured  to  expose  his  life  with  them  in  the 
attempt  Elizabeth,  without  thinking  of  the 
danger,  was  about  to  enter  one  of  their  boats; 
they  roughly  pushed  her  away,  declaring 
that  she  could  not  be  permitted  to  cross  till 
the  river  was  quite  frozen  over.  She  in- 
quired how  long  she  would  probably  have  to 
wait  "  A  fortnight,  at  least,"  they  replidL 
This  determined  her  immediately  to  proceed. 
"  I  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  I 
beseech  you,''  she  exclaimed,  "  aid  me  in 
crossing  the  river.  1  come  from  beyond 
Tobolsk,  and  am  going  to  Petersburg  to 
petition  the  Emperor  in  behalf  of  my  father, 
who  is  now  an  exile  in  Siberia ;  and  I  have 
so  little  money  that,  if  I  am  obliged  to  le- 
main  a  fortnight  at  Casao,  1  shall  have 
nothing  left  for  the  rest  of  my  journey." 

This  affecting  appeal  softened  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  boatmen,  who,  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  ^'Come^"  said  he,  ^'you  are  a  good 
girl ;  I  will  endeavor  to  ferry  you  over ; 
the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  your  paients 
guide  your  steps,  and  Heaven  wfll  protect 
j6xl"  He  then  took  her  into  his  boat, 
which  he  rowed  half*way  over  ;  not  beii^ 
able  to  work  it  farther,  he  liftied  Elizabeth  on 
his  shoulder  ;  and,  alternately  walking  and 
leaping  over  the  masses  of  ice,  he  reached, 
by  the  assistance  of  an  oar,  the  opposite 

*  The  Volga,  or  Wolga,  ia  one  of  the  most  cofe- 
brated  rivers  of  Borope,  called  by  the  l^aitais  Idel, 
Adel,  or  EdeL  It  riaev  in  the  mountains  of  the 
govenunent  of  Tuer,  which  it  waten,  ae  well  as  the 
govenunents  of  Yarodaf ,  Kostroma,  Nishney,  Nofo- 
gorod,  Kasan,  Sininrisk,  Seratof,  and  Gaacaso^ 
and  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  near  Astncsa,  kfter 
being  divided  into  seventy  branches  whkh  iSonn 
several  islands.  Its  course  is  neaiiy  foor  fhoassod 
versts  in  length.  Selencos  Nicanor,  after  him  Selim 
II.,  and  lastly  Peter  the  Great,  had  the  idea  of  dig- 
ging a  canal  <rf  oommnnication  between  the  Bon  and 
the  Wolga  in  order  to  be  able  to  pass  from  the 
Baltic  and  the  Caspian  to  Uie  Buinfl  Sea.  This 
river  abounds  in  fish. 
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bank  of  the  Wolga,  where  he  Bet  her  down 
in  safety.  Elizabeth  expreaeed  her  acknowl- 
edgments of  the  kindness  in  the  most  ani- 
mated terms  that  her  grateful  heart  conld 
dictate,  and,  taking  out  her  purse,  which 
contained  now  but  two  rubles  and  a  few 
smaller  coins,  offered  a  trifling  reward  for 
his  aervioes.  **  Poor  child  !  '^  said  ithe  boat- 
man, looking  at  the  contents  of  her  purse, 
**is  that  all  the  money  you  have  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  your  journey  hence  to 
Petersburg?  Believe  me  that  Nicholas 
Kisoloff  will  not  deprive  you  of  a  single 
obol !  No,  rather  let  me  add  to  your  little 
stooe ;  it  will  bring  down  a  blessing  upon 
me  and  my  children.''  He  then  threw  her  a 
small  piece  of  money,  and  returned  to  his 
boat,  ezchuming,  '*  May  Qod  watch  over  and 
protect  you,  my  child  ! " 

Elusabeth  took  up  the  money,  and  regard- 
ing it  with  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  said, 
^  I  will  preserve  thee  for  my  father ;  thou 
wilt  prove  to  him  that  his  prayers  have  been 
heard,  and  that  a  paternal  protection  has 
everywhere  been  extended  to  me." 

The  atmosphere  was  clear  and  the  sky 
serene,  but  the  keen  breezes  of  a  northerly 
wind  chilled  the  air.  After  having  walked 
for  four  hours  without  stopping,  Elizabeth's 
strength  began  to  faiL  No  human  habita- 
tion presented  itself  to  her  view,  and  she 
aooght  shelter  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  the  rocky 
summit  of  which,  jutting  over,  defended  her 
from  the  wind.  Near  this  hill  was  an  ex- 
tensive forest  of  oaks,  trees  which  are  not 
to  be  seen  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Wolga. 
Elizabeth  knew  not  what  they  were.  They 
had  lost  some  of  their  foliage,  yet  their 
beauty  was  not  so  much  diminished  but  it 
might  still  have  excited  admiration,  had  she 
been  able  to  view  these  European  produc- 
tions with  pleasure.  They,  however,  recalled 
too  forcibly  to  her  mind  the  inmiense  dis- 
tance which  separated  her  from  her  parents  : 
she  preferred  the  fir,  which  solaced  that  spot 
where  she  had  been  reared,  which  had  so 
frequently  yielded  shade  to  the  days  of  her 
childhood,  and  under  which,  perhaps,  her 
beloved  parents  at  that  instant  reposed. 

These  and  similar  reflections  always  brought 
tears  into  her  eyes.  "0  when  shall  I  be 
Again  blessed  with  beholding  them ! "  she 
exclaimed ;  '^  when  shall  I  again  hear  the 
Knmd  of  their  voices ;  when  again  return -to 


their  fond  embraces?"  As  she  spoke,  she 
stretched  her  arms  towards  Casan,  ike  build- 
ings of  which  were  still  perceptible  in  the 
distant  prospect ;  and,  above  the  town,  the 
ancient  fortress  of  the  Chams  of  Tartary* 
presented,  from  the  summit  of  the  rocks,  a 
view  grand  and  picturesque. 

In  the  course  of  her  journey  Elizabeth 
often  met  with  objects  which  affected  her 
compassionate  heart  in  a  degree  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  that  of  her  own  distress.  Sometimes 
she  encountered  wretches  chained  together, 
who  were  condemned  to  work  for  life  in  the 
mines  of  Nertchinsk,t  or  to  inhabit  the 
dreary  coasts  of  Angara.  %  At  others  she  saw 
troops  of  emigrants,  who  were  destined  to 
people  the  new  city,  which  was  building,  by 
the  Emperor's  order,  on  the  confines  of  China ; 
some  on  foot,  and  others  on  the  cars  which 
conveyed  the  animals,  poultry,  and  baggage. 
Notwithstanding  these  were  crinunaLs  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  a  milder  doom,  for 
offences  which  might  justly  have  been  pun- 
ished with  death,  they  did  not  fail  to  excite 
compassion  in  Elizabeth.  But  when  she  met 
exiles  escorted  by  an  officer  of  state,  persons 
whose  noble  mien  called  to  her  recollection 
the  condition  of  her  frither,  she  could  not 
forbear  shedding  tears  at  their  frite.  Some- 
times she  ventured  reapectfrdly  to  approach, 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  consolation.  Pity, 
however,  was  the  only  gift  that  she  had  to 
bestow.  With  that  she  soothed  the  sorrows 
of  nuny  whom  she  met,  and  by  a  return  of 
pity  must  she  now  herself  depend  for  sub- 
sistence ;  for,  on  her  arrival  at  Volodimir,  § 
she  had  but  one  ruble  left.    She  had  occu- 

*  The  Chama  of  Tartary  were  sovereign  princes  e 
but  the  title  of  Cham  la  given  generally  to  all  the 
superior  oiBcers,  governors  of  towns  or  provinces 
among  the  Tartars  and  other  people  of  the  East 

t  Nertchinsk  is  a  small  town  of  Siberia  to  the 
aoatheaat  of  ToboUk,  famous  for  its  silver  mines, 
which  are  worked  for  the  crown  by  malefactors  and 
other  ezflee  condemned  to  theae  labors.  It  la 
aitnated  on  the  little  river  Nertchn,  which  flowa 
into  the  Amoor  in  the  midst  of  that  chain  of  moun- 
tains called  the  Nertchinskoi  Mountains,  which 
contain  all  aorta  of  mineral  productions  in  abun- 
dance. 

t  The  Angara  is  a  small  river  of  Siberia  wRich 
iiaea  in  the  mountains  of  Baikal  and  waters  the 
government  of  Irkutsk. 

§  Volodimir,  or  Yladimir,  a  town  and  dutchy  of 
great  Russia,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
aamename. 
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pied  nearly  three  months  in  her^  journey 
from  Sarapol  to  Volodimir ;  but,  through  the 
kind  hospitality  of  the  Russian  peasants,  who 
never  take  any  payment  for  milk  and  bread, 
her  little  treasure  had  not  been  yet  exhausted. 
Nov,  however,  all  began  to  fiedl;  her  feet 
were  almost  bare,  and  her  ragged  dress  ill 
defended  her  from  a  frigidity  of  atmosphere 
which  had  already  sunk  the  thennometer 
thirty  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and 
which  increased  daily.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  snow  more  than  two  feet  deep. 
Sometimes  it  congealed  while  falling,  and 
appeared  like  a  shower  of  ice,  so  thick  that 
the  earth  and  sky  were  equally  concealed 
from  view.  At  other  times  torrents  of  rain 
rendered  the  roads  almost  impassable,  or 
gusts  of  wind  so  violent  arose,  that  Elizar 
beth,  to  defend  heiself  from  its  rude  assaults, 
was  obliged  to  dig  holes  in  the  snow,  cover- 
ing her  head  with  large  pieces  of  the  bark 
of  pine-trees,  which  she  dexterously  stripped 
off,  as  she  had  seen  done  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Siberia. 

One  of  these  tempestuous  hurricanes  had 
raised  the  snow  in  thick  clouds,  and  had 
created  an  obscurity  so  impenetrable  that 
Elizabeth,  no  longer  able  to  diBcem  the  road, 
and  stmnbling  at  every  step,  was  obliged  to 
stop.  She  took  refuge  under  a  lofty  rock,  to 
which  she  climg  as  &inly  as  she  could,  that 
she  might  be  enabled  to  withstand  the  fury 
of  a  storm  which  overthrew  all  around  her. 
Whilst  she  was  in  this  perilous  situation, 
with  her  head  bent  down,  a  confused  noise, 
that  appeared  to  issue  from  behind  the  spot 
where  she  stood,  raised  a  hope  that  a  better 
shelter  might  be  procured.  With  difficulty 
she  tottered  round  the  rock,  and  discovered 
a  kibitki,  which  had  been  overturned  and 
broken,  and  a  hut  at  no  great  distance.  She 
hastened  to  demand  entrance.  An  old  wo- 
man opened  the  door ;  and  struck  with  the 
wretchedness  of  her  appearance,  **  My  poor 
child,"  said  she,  "  whence  dost  thou  come, 
and  why  art  thou  wandering  thus  alone  in 
this  dreadful  weather  ? "  To  this  interroga- 
tion Elizabeth  made  her  usual  reply:  '^I 
come  from  beyond  Tobolsk,  and  am  going  to 
Petersburg  to  soKcit  my  father's  pardon." 
At  these  words,  a  man  who  was  sitting 
dejectedly  in  a  comer  of  the  room  suddenly 
raised  his  head  from  between  his  hands,  and 
regarding  Elizabeth  with  an  air  of  astonish- 


ment, exclaimed,  "Is  it  possible  that  yoo 
come  from  so  remote  a  country,  alone,  in  thii 
state  of  distress,  and  during  this  tempestuom 
season,  to  solicit  pardon  for  your  father? 
Alas!  my  poor  child  would  perhaps  hsTe 
done  as  much,  had  not  the  barbarians  tora 
me  from  her  arms,  leaving  her  in  ignonuice 
of  my  fate.  She  knows  not  what  is  become 
of  me.  She  cannot  plead  for  mercy.  No, 
never  shall  1  again  behold  her,  —  this  afflict- 
ing thought  will  kill  me, — separated  forever 
from  my  child,  I  cannot  live.  Now,  indeed, 
that  I  know  my  doom,"  continued  the  un- 
happy father,  "  I  might  inform  her  of  it ;  I 
have  written  a  letter  to  her,  but  the  earner 
belonging  to  this  kibitki,  who  is  returning  to 
Riga,*  the  place  of  her  abode,  will  not 
undertake  the  charge  of  it  without  some 
small  compensation,  and  I  am  unable  to 
offer  him  any.  Not  a  single  copeck  do  I 
possess  ;  the  barbarians  have  stripped  me  of 
everything." 

Elizabeth  drew  from  her  pocket  the  last 
ruble  she  possessed,  and,  blushing  de^ly  st 
the  insignificance  of  the  trifle,  asked,  in>tiniid 
accents,  as  she  presented  it  to  the  unfortu- 
nate exile,  "if  that  would  be  enough]' 
He  pressed  to  his  lips  the  generous  hand 
that  was  held  forth  to  succor  him ;  azid 
then  ran  to  offer  the  money  to  the  carrier. 
As  with  the  widow's  mite.  Heaven  bestowed 
its  blessing  on  the  offering.  The  carrier 
was  satisfied,  and  took  charge  of  the  l^er. 
Thus  did  her  noble  sacrifice  produce  a 
fruit  worthy  of  the  heart  of  Elizabeth ;  it 
relieved  the  agonized  feelings  of  a  parent, 
and  carried  consolation  to  the  wounded 
bosom  of  a  child. 


When  the  storm  had  abated,  Elinbeth, 
before  she  pursued  her  journey,  embcsced 
the  old  woman,  who  had  bestowed  upon  her 
all  the  care  and  tenderness  of  a  mother ;  and 

*  Biga  is  the  capital  of  LiTonia  and  of  a  govon- 
ment  of  the  same  name.  It  was  a  Hanse  Town,  of 
whidh  the  Bussians  seized  possession  in  1710,  and 
it  has  belonged  to  th^  from  that  period.  Its 
situation  on  the  Baltic,  H  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina, 
renders  it  veiy  oommeroiaL  North  latiiiide  ^f 
east  longltade  24*. 
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aaid  in  a  low  voice,  that  she  might  not  be 
heard  by  the  exile,  '*  I  have  notldng  left  to 
give  ;  the  blessing  of  my  parents  is  the  only 
recompense  I  have  to  offer  for  your  kind- 
ness ;  it  is  the  only  treasure  I  possess."  — 
"  How  ! "  interrupted  the  old  woman  aloud. 
^  My  poor  child,  have  you  then  given  away 
all  you  possessed  ? "  Elizabeth  blushed,  and 
hung  down  her  head.  The  exile  started 
from  his  seat,  and  raising 'his  hands  to 
heaven,  threw  himself  upon  his  knees 
before  her.  *' Angel  that  thou  art,"  he  ex- 
claimed, *'can  I  make  no  return  to  you, 
who  have  thus  bestowed  your  'all  upon 
me  ?"  A  knife  lay  upon  the  table ;  Eliza- 
beth took  it  up,  cut  off  a  lock  of  her  hair, 
and  said,  "Sir,  you  are  going  into  Siberia, 
and  will  see  the  Governor  of  Tobolsk  ;  give 
him  this,  I  beseech  you,  and  tell  him  that 
Elizabeth  sends  it  to  her  parenta  He  will 
perhaps  consent  to  forward  it  to  them  as  a 
token  by  which  they  may  know  that  their 
daughter'  is  still  in  existence.''  — "  Your 
wish  shall  be  acompHshed,"  answered  the 
exile,  <<and  if,  in  those  deserts  of  which  I 
am  to  be  an  inhabitant,  I  am  not  absolutely 
a  slave,  I  will  seek  out  the  dwelling  of  your 
parents,  and  will  tell  them  what  you  have 
this  day  done  for  me." 

To  the  heart  of  Elizabeth  the  gift  of  a 
throne  would  have  afforded  less  delight  than 
the  prospect  of  thus  being  able  to  convey 
consolation  to  her  parents.  She  was  now 
bereft  of  all  except  the  little  piece  of  money 
given  to  her  by  the  boatman  of  the  Wolga. 
Tet  she  might  deem  herself  rich,  for  she  had 
just  tasted  the  only  pleasure  which  opu- 
lence could  bestow ;  she  had  conferred  hap- 
piness on  a  fellow-creature,  had  revived  the 
desponding  heart  of  a  &ther,  and  had  con- 
verted tears  of  sadness,  shed  by  the  orphan, 
into  those  of  consolation.'  Such  were  the 
blessings  which  even  a  single  ruble  had 
effected. 

From  Volodimir  to  the  village  of  Pokroff 
the  road  lies  through  a  marshy  flat,  covered 
with  extensive  forests  of  oaks,  elms,  aspens, 
and  wild  apple-trees.  In  summer  these  dif- 
ferent trees  form  so  many  groves  which  de- 
light the  eye  ;  and  they  afford  an  asylum  to 
numerous  banditti.  In  winter,  as  the 
boughs,  despoiled  of  their  foliage,  do  not 
afford  so  easy  a  concealment,  these  bands 
of  robbers  are  less  formidable.    Elizabeth, 


however,  during  her  journey,  heard  numer- 
ous accounts  of  robberies  that  had  been 
ctHumitted.  Had  she  carried  with  her  valu- 
able property,  such  accounts  might  have 
been  to  her  a  source  of  terror ;  but,  obliged 
to  beg  her  daily  bread,  poverty  was  her 
passport ;  and  the  protection  of  Heaven  en- 
abled her  to  traverse  the  forests  in  safety. 

A  few  versts  from  Pokroff  the  high  road 
had  been  torn  up  by  a  hurricane,  and  travel- 
lers proceeding  to  Moscow*  were  obliged  to 
make  a  considerable  circuit  through  swamps 
occasioned  by  the  inundations  of  the  Wolga. 
These,  however,  were  now  hardened  by  the 
frost  to  a  solidity  equal  to  that  of  dry  land. 
Elizabeth  attempted  to  follow  the  route 
which  had  been  pointed  out  to  her;  but, 
after  walking  for  more  than  an  hour  over 
this  icy  desert,  through  which  were  no  traces 
of  a  road,  she  found  herself  in  a  swampy 
marsh,  from  whidi  every  endeavor  to  ex- 
tricate herself  was,  for  a  long  time,  exerted 
in  vain.  At  length,  with  great  difficulty, 
she  attained  a  little  hillock.  Covered  with 
mud  and  exhausted  by  fatigue,  she  seated 
herself  upon  a  stone  to  rest,  and  took  off  her 
sandals  to  dry  them  in  the  sun,  which  at  that 
moment  shone  in  full  lustre.  The  environs 
of  this  spot  appeared  to  be  perfectly  desolate; 
no  signs  of  a  human  dwelling  were  visible; 
solitude  and  silence  prevailed  around.  Eliz- 
abeth now  discovered  that  she  must  have 
strayed  far  from  the  road,  and,  notwith- 
standing all  the  courage  with  which  she  was 
endued,  her  heart  &iled.    Her  situation  was 

*  Moscow,  or  Moskva,  formerly  the  capital  of 
RuuIa,  before  Peter  the  Great  had  bmlt  St.  Peten- 
hjog,  and  now  the  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name,  is  one  of  the  most  considerable 
cities  of  Enrope.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  ambassador 
from  the  Court  of  London  to  Moscow,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  gives  it  a  circnmferenoe  of  twelve 
English  miles.  Voltaire  and  Coxe  enlarge  this  cir- 
cumference to  twenty  miles,  and  state  that  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  in  1792  amounted  to 
328,000  souls.  But  the  magnificence  of  the  build- 
ings by  no  means  corresponds  to  the  size  of  this  vast 
enclosure.  The  handsomest  edifices  are  the  cathe- 
dral, the  imperial  palace,  and  the  foimdiing  hospi- 
tal instituted  by  Catharine  II.  By  the  side  of  the 
most  superb  palaoea  stand  wretched  wooden  houses 
and  miserable  hovels,  which  made  the  Prince  de 
Ligne  say  that  Moscow  appeared  as  if  the  castles  of 
four  or  five  hundred  noblemen,  with  their  respective 
viUages,  had  been  drawn  there  upon  wheels  and 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  live  together. 
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alarming  in  the  extreme ;  behind  wm  the 
bog  she  had  just  crosBed,  and  before  her  an 
immense  foreBt  through  which  no  track  was 
to  be  distinguished. 

At  length  day  began  to  close ;  and,  notr 
withstancQng  her  extreme  weariness,  she  was 
obliged  to  proceed  in  search  of  a  shelter  for 
the  night,  or  of  some  person  who  might  have 
the  humanity  to  procure  her  one.  In  yain 
did  she  wander  about,  sometimes  following 
one  track,  and  sometimes  another.  No  object 
presented  itself  to  revive  her  hopes,  no  sound 
reanimated  her  drooping  spirits  ;  that  of  a 
human  voice  would  have  filled  her  heart  with 
transport.  Suddenly  she  heard  the  voices 
of  several  persons,  and  immediately  after- 
wards saw  some  men  issue  from  the  forest 
Elate  with  hope,  she  hastened  towards  them; 
but,  as  they  drew  near,  terror  again  suc- 
ceeded to  joy.  Their  savage  air  and  stem 
countenances  dismayed  her  more  than  the 
horrors  of  the  solitude  in  which  she  had  so 
lately  been  plunged.  All  the  stories  she 
had  heard  of  banditti  immediately  rushed 
upon  her  imagination ;  she  feared  lest  a 
judgment  awaited  her  for  the  temerity  with 
which  she  had  indulged  the  idea  that  a 
special  Providence  watched  over  her  preser- 
vation ;  and  she  fell  upon  her  knees  to  hum- 
ble herself  in  the  presence  of  Divine  mercy. 
The  troop  advanced,  stopped  before  Elizar 
beth,  and,  regarding  her  with  surprise  and 
curiosity,  demanded  whence  she  came,  and 
what  circimistance  had  brought  her  there. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  a  trembling  voice, 
she  replied,  that  she  had  come  from  beyond 
Tobolsk,  and  that  she  was  going  to  Peters- 
burg, to  solicit  from  the  Emperor  a  pardon 
for  her  father.  She  added  that,  having  lost 
her  road,  she  had  nearly  perished  in  the 
marshes  ;  and  that  she  was  waiting  until  she 
had  regained  a  little  strength,  to  go  in  search 
of  an  asyliun.  The  men  were  astonished  ; 
they  questioned  her  again,  and  asked  her 
what  money  she  had  to  enable  her  to  under- 
take so  long  a  journey.  She  drew  frx)m  her 
bosom  the  little  coin  given  to  her  by  the 
boatman  of  the  Wolga.  "  Is  that  all  ? "  they 
inquired.  "  It  is  all,^  she  replied.  At  this 
answer,  delivered  with  a  candor  that  en- 
forced belief,  the  robbers  looked  at  each 
other  with  amazement.  They  were  not 
moved  ;  they  were  not  softened.  Rendered 
callous  by  long  habits  of  vice,  an  action  of 


such  noble  heroism  as  that  of  Elizabeth  had 
no  such  influence  over  ih&i  souls ;  but  it 
excited  wonder.  They  could  not  compre- 
hend what  they  felt  necessitated  to  believe ; 
and,  restrained  by  a  kind  of  veneration,  they 
dared  not  harm  the  object  of  Heaven's  evi- 
dent protection  ;  so,  passing  on,  they  said  to 
each  other,  "  Let  us  leave  her ;  some  raper- 
natural  Power  protects  her.'' 

Elizabeth  rose  and  hastened  trom  them. 
She  had  not  penetrated  fax  into  the  forest 
before  four  roads,  crosaiiig  each  other,  pre^ 
sented  themselves  to  her  view.  In  one  of 
the  angles  which  they  formed  was  a  little 
chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  over  it 
a  direction-post  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
the  towns  to  which  the  different  roads  led. 
Elizabeth  prostrated  herself  to  offer  her 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Omnipo- 
tent Being  who  had  preserved  her  :  the  rob- 
bers were  not  mistaken ;  she  was  protected 
by  a  supernatural  Power. 

Hope  had  restored  to  Elizabeth  all  her 
strength,  and  she  entered  again  on  the  road 
to  Pokroff  with  her  usual  activity.  She 
soon  regained  the  Wolga,  which  forms  an 
angle  before  this  village,  and  flows  past  the 
walls  of  a  convent  of  nuns.  Elizabeth  so- 
licited shelter  under  its  venerable  root  She 
related  the  hardships  she  had  undergone,  and 
disclosed  to  the  community  how  much  she 
stood  in  need  of  assistance.  The  nuns 
received  her  with  so  much  cordiality,  and 
lavished  upon  her  such  affectionate  a^en- 
tions,  that  their  kind  solicitude  reminded 
her  of  those  endearments  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  receive  from  her  mother. 
The  simple  and  modest  recital  that  she  gave 
of  her  adventures  proved  a  source  of  edifica- 
tion to  the  whole  community.  Her  pious 
auditors  could  not  find  words  to  express  the 
admiration  they  felt  at  that  heroic  peneve^ 
ance  which  had  endured  so  many  hardshipi^ 
and  had  sustained  so  many  severe  tiials 
without  a  murmur.  They  lamented  their 
inability  to  assist  her  witJi  money  for  the 
expenses  of  her  future  journey ;  but  their 
convent  was  poor,  had  no  revenue,  and  vas 
supported  by  charity  only.  They  could  not, 
however,  suffer  their  guest  to  depart  in  tat- 
tered garments,  and  nearly  barefoot  To 
provide  her  with  better  habilimentB  thef 
stripped  themselves,  and  each  gave  to  her 
a  portion  of  her  own  clothing.     Elizabeth 
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endeayoied  to  dedine  the  gifltey  for  it  was 
of  articles  neceseaiy  to  thek  own  comfort 
that  her  generoua  benefieustressea  deprived 
themselves;  but,  pointing  to  the  walls  of 
their  convent,  they  said,  "  We  have  a  shelter, 
while  70a  have  none  ;  part  of  the  little  we 
possess  belongs  to  you,  for  70U  are  poorer 
still  than  we." 

At  length  Elizabeth  set  forward  on  the 
last  stage  to  Moscow.  She  was  astonished 
at  the  extraordinaiy  bustle  she  now  wit- 
nessed ;  at  the  immense  concourse  of  car- 
riages, carts,  horses,  and  people  of  all  ranks 
and  ages,  which  was  resorting  to  this  great 
metropolis.  As  she  passed  onward  the  crowd 
seemed  to  augment  In  a  village  where  she 
stopped  to  rest  she  found  every  house 
thronged  with  travellers,  who  paid  so  high 
a  price  even  for  the  smallest  lodging,  that 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the  desti- 
tute Elizabeth  could  obtain  even  the  meanest 
shelter.  Alas !  how  many  tears  did  she  not 
shed  at  receiving  from  the>  hand  of  scornful 
charity  a  little  coarse  food,  and  at  being  per- 
mitted to  rest  her  weary  limbs  in  a  miserable 
shed,  which  scarcely  defended  her  from  the 
wind  and  snow ;  yet  she  was  not  humiliated  ; 
for  she  never  forgot  that  God  was  the  wit- 
ness of  her  sufferings,  and  that  the  happiness 
of  her  parents  was  the  end  she  had  in  view. 
Neither  was  she  exalted  ;  for  she  was  too 
guileless  to  imagine  that  she  did  more  than 
duty  prescribed  in  devoting  herself  for  their 
sake,  and  was  too  affectionate  not  to  feel  a 
secret  satbfEu^tion  in  suffering  for  them. 

While  immersed  in  thoughts  like  these, 
the  bells  of  the  village  struck  out ;  and  from 
every  side  was  resounded  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander, accompanied  by  loud  acclamations  of 
joy.  The  report  of  the  cannon  from  Mos- 
cow quite  alarmed  her,  for  never  before  had 
she  heard  a  sound  so  tremendous.  In  a 
timid  voice  she  inquired  the  cause  of  these 
unusual  sounds.  "  The  Emperor  is  no  doubt 
making  his  entrance  into  Moscow,"  said 
they.  ^  How  ! "  exclaimed  the  astonished 
Elizabeth,  "is  not  the  Emperor  then  at 
Petersburg  I "  They  shrugged  their  shoul- 
ders with  an  air  of  pity  for  her  ignorance, 
and  replied, ''  Poor  girl !  do  you  not  know 
that  the  ceremony  of  Alexander's  coronation 
most  take  place  at  Moscow?"  Elizabeth 
clasped  her  hands  in  ecstasy.  Heaven  had 
again,  in  an  especial  manner,  evinced  itself 


in  her  favor ;  it  had  sent  the  monarch,  upon 
whom  the  fate  of  her  parents  depended,  to 
meet  her  on  the  way  ;  and  had  ordained  that 
she  should  arrive  at  that  period  of  general 
joy,  when  the  hearts  of  monarchs  recede 
even  from  the  dictates  of  justice,  in  favor  of 
those  of  clemency.  '^  0  my  dear  parents  i  '^ 
she  exclaimed,  looking  back  towards  the 
home  from  which  so  great  a  distance  sep- 
arated her ;  ''  must  such  delightful  hopes 
rejoice  my  heart  alone  ?  and  while  your 
child  is  happy,  must  you  grieve  in  igno- 
rance of  her  fkte?'' 

In  the  month  of  March,  1801,  Elizabeth 
made  her  entrance  into  the  immense  capital 
of  Muscovy,*  imagining  herself  at  the  end  of 
her  labors,  and  not  considering  that  there 
could  be  still  a  calamity  to  apprehend.  On 
her  progress  through  the  city,  superb  edifices, 
decorated  with  all  the  magnificence  of  royalty, 
presented  themselves  to  her  admiring  sight, 
but  intermixed  with  wretched  cabins,  whose 
untiled  roofs  and  broken  casements  afforded 
no  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
The  streets  and  alleys  of  Moscow  were  so 
thronged  that  Elizabeth  could  scarcely  pro- 
ceed through  the  crowds  that  obstructed  the 
passage.  After  some  time  she  found  herself 
in  meadows,  richly  planted,  and  began  to  im- 
agine that  she  was  again  in  the  country.  She 
stopped  to  rest  in  a  grand  avenue  formed  by 
rows  of  birch-trees.  An  immense  assemblage 
of  well-dressed  people  thronged  this  avenue. 
All  were  conversing  on  the  subject  of  the 
coronation.  Trains  of  carriages  passed  rap- 
idly backwards  and  forwards.  The  bells 
of  the  cathedral  rang  incessantly,  and  were 
answered  by  those  of  the  smaller  churches 
from  all  parts  of  the  town.  The  sound  of 
cannon,  which  were  fired  at  regular  inter- 
vals, could  scarcely  be  distinguished  amidst 
the  overpowering  tumult  of  this  prodigious 
city.  As  Elizabeth  entered  the  square  of 
the  Kremlin,t  the  crowd  appeared  to  in- 

*  Moscow  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Russian 
Empire  and  the  residence  of  the  Czars.  Peter  the 
Great  constructed  a  canal  which  communicates 
from  St.  Petenbuig  to  Moscow.  This  latter  city, 
though  of  less  consequence  than  formerly,  is  still 
very  commercial.  It  is  situated  on  the  Moskwa, 
north  latitude  56°  86',  east  longitude  89". 

*)*  The  Kremlin  is  a  vast  quarter,  almost  in  the 
centre  of  Moscow,  containing  the  ancient  imperial 
palace,  the  pleasure-house,  the  Emperor's  stables, 
the  palace  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Patriarch, 
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crease  at  every  step  she  took.  She  timidly 
approached  one  of  the  great  fires  which  were 
lighted  on  this  spot,  and  seated  herself  near 
it.  Cold,  weariness,  and  want  of  food  had 
exhausted  her  spirits  ;  and  the  joyful  hopes 
of  the  morning  were  converted  into  sadness. 
She  had  wandered  through  the  numerous 
streets  of  Moscow,  but  among  the  splendid 
habitations  had  beheld  none  that  offered  to 
her  ah  asyliun.  She  had  met  people  of  vari- 
ous nations  and  ranks,  but  had  looked  in  vain 
for  a  friend  or  protector.  Some  had  inquired 
their  way,  and  expressed  uneasiness  at  hav- 
ing missed  it ;  how  much  did  she  envy 
them  !  "  Happy,"  said  she,  ^'  to  have  a  home 
to  seek ;  I,  who  possess  none,  cannot  lose 
my  way ;  '  for  in  every  place  is  shelter 
equally  denied  to  me." 


XI. 


Night  now  rapidly  approached,  and  the 
cold  became  intense.  The  dejected  Elizabeth 
had  not  eaten  a  morsel  the  whole  day,  and 
was  nearly  famished  with  hunger.  She 
watched  all  who  passed,  to  see  whether  she 
could  discern  in  their  countenances  that  ex- 
pression of  compassionate  benevolence  which 
might  embolden  her  to  make  an  appeal  to 
their  feelings.  But  among  the  whole  crowd, 
every  individual  of  which  she  observed  so 
earnestly,  no  one  stood  in  need  of  her  assist- 
ance ;  therefore  they  had  no  interest  in  con- 
templating her  woe-worn  countenance.  At 
lost  she  ventured  to  solicit  an  entrance  at  the 
doors  of  some  of  the  poorest  dwellings,  but 
met  with  rude  repulse.  The  hope  of  gain, 
during  this  period  of  festivity,  had  steeled 
every  heart  against  the  importunities  of  dis- 
tress. Never  perhaps  are  mankind  less  in- 
clined to  liberality  than  at  the  moment  of 
acquiring  an  increase  of  wealth. 

Elizabeth  returned  to  the  fire  in  the  square 
of  the  Kremlin.  She  wept  in  silence.  Her 
heart  was  so  much  oppressed  that  she  had 
not  even  the  strength  to  eat  a  morsel  of 
bread  which  an  old  woman  had  given  to 

the  cathedral,  five  convents,  four  churches,  and  the 
arsenaL  All  the  churches  of  the  Kremlin  have 
superb  bells,  and  are  built  in  the  Gothic  style.  The 
cathedral  is  ornamented  with  nine  towers  covered 
with  copper. 


her.  She  was  now,  for  the  first  tune,  re» 
duced  to  BO  great  a  d^ree  of  misery  tint 
she  resolved  to  hold  forth  her  hand  to  im- 
plore alms  that  might  be  bestowed  with 
apathy  or  refused  with  scorn.  At  the  mo- 
ment that  she  was  about  to  try  this  1^ 
resource,  an  emotion  of  dignified  pride  re- 
strained the  hand  she  had  presented.  But 
the  cold  was  excessive ;  and,  in  spending 
the  night  exposed  to  the  open  air,  her  life 
would  be  endangered,  and  that  life  she  did 
not  consider  in  her  own  disposal.  This  re- 
flection overcame  her  pride ;  and,  placing 
one  hand  across  her  eyes,  she  stretched  out 
the  other  to  the  first  person  who  passed : 
'^  In  the  name  of  the  father  whom  joa 
reveiey  of  the  mother  whom  you  cherish, 
give  to  me,"  said  she,  "a  trifle  to  procure  a 
lodging  for  the  night."  The  man' whom  she 
addressed  surveyed  her  attentively  by  the 
light  of  the  flame.  "Young  woman,"  he 
replied,  "  you  have  chosen  a  wretehed  trade ; 
are  you  not  able  to  work  ?  At  your  age  a 
livelihood  may  easily  be  obtained.  God  help 
you  !  I  never  encourage  beggars."  And  he 
passed  on. 

The  unfortunate  Elizabeth  raised  her  eves 
to  Heaven,  as  if  to  implore  succor  from 
thence ;  and,  emboldened  by  a  voice  of  conso- 
lation which  then  whispered  in  her  heart,  she 
ventured  to  repeat  her  appeal  to  the  compas- 
sion of  several  other  persons.  Some  passed 
without  listening  to  her  ;  others  gave  to  her, 
but  it  was,  in  the  whole,  so  little,  that  she 
could  not  collect  enough  to  relieve  her  neces- 
sities. At  last,  when  night  was  fiir  advanced, 
the  crowd  was  dispersed,  and  the  fire  nearly 
extinguished,  some  of  the  imperial  guards,  in 
making  their  rounds,  discovered  her.  They 
roughly  demanded  why  she  remained  abroad 
at  so  late  an  hour.  The  stem  looks  and  fierce 
manners  of  these  soldiers  overpowered  her 
with  terror.  Incapacitated  from  uttering  s 
syllable,  she  burst  into  an  agony  of  tean. 
The  soldiers,  little  affected  at  seeing  her  weep» 
assembled  round  her,  repeating,  with  rode 
familiarity,  their  question.  The  trembling 
girl,  at  last  recovering  sufficient  courqge  to 
answer,  in  a  voice  broken  with  sobs,  said 
that  she  came  from  beyond  Tobolsk,  to  peti- 
tion of  the  Emperor  pardon  for  her  father ; 
«I  have  performed  the  whole  journey  on 
foot,"  continued  she,  **  and,  having  no  nK>ne7, 
I  cannot  obtain  a  shelter  for  the  night."    At 
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these  woidfl  the  soldiers  buist  into  a  loud 
laugh,  and  taxed  her  with  falsehood.  Elizar 
bethy  more  terrified  than  ever,  sought  to 
escape,  but  they  would  not  suffer  it,  and 
insolently  seized  her.  "  0  my  God,  O  my 
father  ! "  she  cried  in  accents  of  horror  and 
despair,  *'  will  not  you  come  to  my  succor  ? 
have  you  forsaken  the  wretched  Elizabeth  ? " 
During  this  debate  some  persons  of  the  lower 
class,  attracted  by  the  noise,  had  assembled 
in  groups  ;  and  by  loud  murmurs  expressed 
their  disapprobation  at  the  cruelty  of  the 
soldiers.  Elizabeth  stretched  towards  them 
her  hands,  in  act  of  supplication.  *'  Before 
Heaven,''  said  she, ''  I  solemnly  protest  that 
I  have  uttered  nothing  but  the  trutL  I 
come  from  beyond  Tobolsk  to  implore  par- 
don for  my  father  ;  save  me,  save  me  ;  and 
let  me  not  die,  till,  at  least,  I  have  obtained 
it."  These  words  touched  every  heart 
Several  persons  advanced  to  her  assistance, 
and  one  of  them,  addressing  the  soldiers, 
said,  ''I  keep  the  Inn  of  St.  Basil  in  this 
square ;  let  the  girl  come  with  me  ;  her 
story  appears  to  be  true ;  I  will  give  her  a 
lodging."  The  soldiers,  who  had  begun  to 
be  somewhat  softened  by  her  distress,  con- 
sented to  his  request,  and  withdrew. 

The  grateful  Elizabeth  embraced  the  knees 
of  her  preserver.  He  raised  her  kindly  from 
the  ground,  and,  desiring  her  to  follow  him, 
led  the  way  to  his  dwelling,  which  was  at  a 
little  distance.  *'  I  have  not  a  room  to  give 
you,"  said  he, ''  there  is  not  one  in  my  house 
unoccupied ;  but  my  wife  will  receive  you 
into  hers  for  one  night  She  is  kind  and 
compassionate,  and  will  readily  endure  so 
small  an  inconvenience  to  serve  you."  Eliz- 
abeth, trembling  and  agitated,  followed  in 
silence.  Her  guide  conducted  her  to  a  small 
room,  in  which  a  young  woman,  with  an 
infant  in  her  arms,  was  seated  near  a  stove  : 
she  rose  up  on  seeing  them.  Her  husband 
informed  her  from  what  danger  he  had  res- 
cued the  unfortunate  girl ;  adding  that  he 
had  promised  to  shelter  her,  at  least  for  the 
night  The  young  woman  expressed  her 
satisfaction,  and,  taking  Elizabeth  by  the 
hand,  said,  with  a  smile  of  encouragement, 
"  Be  comforted,  we  will  take  good  care  of 
you ;  but  never  stay  out  so  late  again.  In 
large  towns  such  as  this  it  is  very  dangerous 
for  females  of  your  age  to  be  found  at  a  late 
hour  in  the  streets."     Elizabeth  answered 


that  she  had  no  asylum  to  resort  to.  Evetj 
door  had  been  closed  against  her.  Sbe 
owned  her  poverty  without  a  blush,  and  ie> 
lated  all  the  hardships  she  had  so  heroically 
sustained.  Her  hosts  wept  at  the  recital; 
neither  of  them  thought  of  doubting  her  Te- 
radty.  The  emotions  which  her  story  ex- 
cited afforded  a  proof  that  it  was  true.  The 
classes  of  society  to  which  they  belonged  are 
not  so  easily  misled  by  brilliant  ficdona; 
these  soar  beyond  their  capacities,  while  oTer 
their  souls,  truth,  in  all  its  purity,  preserres 
its  claims  entire. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Elizabeth's  namtive, 
Jaques  Rossi,  the  innkeeper,  said  to  her, 
'^  My  influence  in  this  town  is  but  small,  but, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  exerted  for  my  own  in- 
terest, it  shall  be  for  yours."  His  wife 
pressed  his  hand  in  token  of  approbation; 
and  asked  Elizabeth  if  she  knew  no  one  who 
could  present  her  to  the  Emperor,  ''l^o,' 
she  replied,  not  wishing  to  mention  young 
Smoloff,  lest  she  should  involve  him  in  some 
difficulty  ;  besides,  no  assistance  could  be  ex- 
pected from  him,  since  he  was  in  Livonia. 
<<  No  matter,"  said  the  wife  of  Rossi,  "  the 
most  powerful  recommendation  to  our  great 
sovereign  is  virtue  in  distress,  and  that  ^nll 
plead  for  you."  —  "  Yes,"  interrupted  her  hus- 
band, ''^e  Emperor  Alexander  is  to  be 
crowned  to-morrow  in  the  church  of  the  As- 
sumption. You  must  place  yourself  in  hu 
way,  and,  at  his  feet,  must  solicit  the  remis- 
sion of  your  father's  sentence.  I  will  ac- 
company and  encourage  you."— «0  my 
generous  benefactors  ! "  exclaimed  Elizabeth, 
clasping  her  hands  with  an  expression  of  the 
liveliest  gratitude,  ''Heaven  beholds  yoor 
kindness,  and  my  parents  will  invoke  bless- 
ings on  you  for  it :  you  will  conduct  me  to 
the  feet  of  the  Emperor,  and  will  support  me 
in  his  presence ;  perhaps  you  will  be  wit- 
nesses of  my  happiness,  —  of  the  greatest  hap- 
piness a  human  being  is  capable  of  enjo^ring. 
If  it  be  granted  me  to  obtain  my  fathefs 
pardon,  to  be  the  joyful  bearer  of  the  happj 
tidings  to  him  and  to  my  mother,  to  behold 
their  delight  — " 

She  was  unable  to  proceed ;  the  idea  of 
such  felicity  almost  forbade  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  realized.  She  could  not  believe 
that  her  deserts  entitled  her  to  expect  it 
The  panegyrics,  however,  which  her  host 
bestowed  upon  the  clemency  of  Alexander ; 
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the  TariouB  anecdotes  tbey  recorded  in  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  npon  which  these  com- 
mendations  were  founded ;  and  the  grace 
with  which  the  yalue  of  those  acts  of  mercy 
had  been  enhanced,  —  reanimated  her  spirits. 
Elizabeth  listened  to  them  with  eagerness. 
She  would  gladly  have  spent  the  whole 
night  in  hearing  them  repeated ;  but,  as  it 
grew  late,  her  l^d  hosts  wished  her  to  en- 
joy some  repose,  that  she  might  be  the  better 
enabled  to  support  the  exertions  of  the  mor- 
row. Boesi  retired  to  a  small  apartment  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  his  wife  shared  her 
bed  with  Elizabeth. 

It  was  long  before  the  perturbation  of  her 
mind  would  permit  her  to  sleep.  She  was 
thankful  to  Heaven  even  for  her  sufferings, 
since  the  excess  of  them  had  heightened  the 
value  of  the  generous  hospitality  she  had 
experienced.  ''Had  I  been  less  miserable," 
thought  she,,  ''this  good  man  would  not 
perhaps  have  taken  pity  on  me.''  When 
overcome  by  sleep,  visions  of  happiness,  in 
various  forms,  fleeted  before  her.  Some- 
times fancy  presented  her  parents,  their  coun- 
tenances irradiated  with  joy  ;  sometimes  she 
imagined  the  voice  of  the  Emperor  ad- 
dressing her,  in  tama  of  approbation  and 
coniphance  with  her  entreaties  ;  and  some- 
times another  form  pres^ted  itself  to  her 
imagination,  but  under  characters  more  vague 
and  indistinct ;  a  mist  seemed  to  obscure  it 
from  her  sight,  and  the  impression  that  it 
left  upon  her  heart  was  the  only  trace  that 
remained. 

On  the  morrow,  as  soon  as  the  thunder 
of  the  artillery,  the  beating  of  the  drums, 
and  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  people,  an- 
nounced the  dawn  of  the  joyftd  day,  Eliza- 
heth,  habited  in  a  dress  lent  to  her  by  her 
^nd  hostess,  and  leaning  upon  the  arm  of 
Rossi,  joined  the  crowd  which  followed  the 
procession  to  the  large  church  of  the  Ach 
nunption,  where  the  coronation  was  to  be 
performed. 

More  than  a  thousand  tapers  illuminated 
the  holy  temple,  which  was  decorated  in 
all  the  splendor  of  Eastern  magnificence, 
^pon  a  dazzling  throne,  beneath  a  canopy 
of  rich  velvet,  were  seated  the  Emperor  and 
^  youthful  consort,  habited  in  sumptuous 
dresses,  which,  displaying  to  advantage  the 
^Tity  of  their  forms,  gave  to  their  appear- 
^oe  an  air  almost  celestial    Kneeling  be- 


fore her  august  spouse,  the  Empress  received 
from  his  hand  the  imperial  diadem,  and 
encircled  her  brow  with  this  pledge  of  their 
eternal  union.  Opposite  to  the  royal  pair, 
and  in  the  sacred  chair  of  truth,  was  the 
venerable  Plato,  the  Patriarch  of  Moscow, 
who,  in  a  discourse  at  once  pathetic  and  sub- 
lime, recalled  to  the  youthful  mind  of  Alex- 
ander the  great  duties  annexed  to  royalty, 
and  the  awful  responsibility  imposed  upon 
his  elevated  station,  in  return  for  the  pomp 
that  environed  it,  and  the  power  with  which 
it  was  invested.  Amidst  tiie  assemblage  of 
nations  which  thronged  the  cathedral  he 
pointed  out  to  him  the  hunters  of  Kamt- 
schatka,*  bringing  tributes  of  skins  from  the 
Aleutsky  Isles,t  which  border  on  America  ; 
the  merchants  of  Archangel,];  loaded  with 
rich  commodities  which  their  vessela  had 
brought  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe ; 
the  Samoyeds,§  a  rude  and  unpolished  peo- 
ple who  come  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ge- 
nissy,||  a  country  condemned  to  the  rigors 

*  The  Eamtschadales,  or  izihabttantB  of  Kunt- 
schatka,  possess  a  lively  imagination,  an  excellent 
memory,  and  a  peculiar  readiness  in  imitating  what 
they  see  others  do.  Hunting  and  fishing  are  their 
principal  occupations.  The  dog  is  their  favorite 
domestic  animaL  They  travel  in  little  carts  drawn 
by  doge,  and  are  in  general  extremely  superstitious. 

*)•  The  Aleutian  or  Aleutsky  Islands.  This  is  the 
name  given  to  that  chain  of  islands  which  extends 
from  the  north  of  Kamtachatka  to  the  continent  ot 

w 

America,  and  which,  in  reality,  is  only  a  branch  of 
the  mountains  of  Kamtachatka.  They  were  dia- 
covered  a  short  time  after  the  island  of  Behring. 
The  word  ''  Aleut "  signifies  a  bald  or  naked  rock 
Those  islands  which  are  nearest  to  America  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Andreanofskoi  and  the  Fox 
Islands. 

X  Archangel  is  a  considerable  town  of  Russia, 
the  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  the  White  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Dwina,  which  forms  its  port,  in 
lat.  64*"  34'  N.  and  long.  dS**  Sd'  £.  The  port  of 
Archangel  was  the  only  one  by  which  Russia  could 
communicate  by  sea  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  before 
Peter  the  Oreat  had  founded  St  Petersbuig.  Its 
commerce  is  atill  very  important. 

§  The  Samoyeds  are  a  Tartar  people  who  inhabit 
the  north  of  Russia  between  Asiatic  Tartary  and 
the  g^venmient  of  Archangel  along  the  sea-coast  as 
far  as  Siberia.  They  subsist  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
like  the  Eamtschadales. 

II  The  Yenissey,  caUed  Kem  by  the  Tartars  and 
Moguls,  and  Gub,  or  Khases,  which  signifies  the 
Great  River,  by  the  Ostiacks,  is  formed  by  two 
rivers,  the  Kamsara  and  the  Veikem,  which  take 
their  course  in  Chinese  Soongory.    After  a  long 
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of  an  eternal  winter,  where  the  beauteoos 
flower  of  the  spring  and  the  rich  produce  of 
harvest  are  alike  unknown  ;  and  tiie  natives 
of  Astracan,*  whose  fertile  fields  yield  mel- 
ons, figs,  and  grapes  of  exquisite  flavor  :  he 
showed  him,  lastly,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
shores  of  the  Black  t  and  Caspian  Seas,  and 
of  the  great  Tartaiy  which,  bounded  by 
Persia,  China,  and  the  empire  of  the  Mo- 
guls,t  extending  from  the  extremity  of  the 
western  hemisphere  to  that  of  the  east,  oc- 
cupies nearly  half  the  globe.  "Sovereign 
of  the  most  extensive  empire  of  the  earth," 
said  he, ''  you  who  are  this  day  about  to 
take  the  awful  oath  of  presiding  over  the 
destinies  of  a  state  which  includes  a  fifth 
part  of  the  known  world,  bear  it  ever  in 
remembrance  that  you  have  to  answer  at  the 
tribunal  of  Divine  justice  for  the  fate  of 
millions  of  your  fellow-creatures ;  and  that 
an  injustice,  through  your  neglect,  done  to 
the  meanest  among  them,  must  be  accounted 
for  at  the  final  day  of  retribution."  At 
these  words  the  heart  of  the  young  Emperor 
appeared  to  be  sensibly  affected ;  but  there 
was  one  among  the  auditors  whose  heart  was 
not  less  affected  than  his  ;  that  of  the  suppli- 
cant who  was  come  to  solicit  the  remission 
of  a  father's  sentence. 

course  towards  the  north  it  falls  into  the  Frozen 
Ooean.  Its  banks  are  lined  with  high  rocky  moun- 
tains ;  it  forms  several  islands,  has  cataracts  be- 
tween the  towns  of  YeniseiBk  and  Krennoyarsk,  and 
abounds  in  fish  of  every  species. 

*  Astracan  is  a  considerable  town  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  Caucasus, 
which  anciently  formed  an  independent  kingdom 
called  the  kingdom  of  Astracan.  It  stands  on  an 
island,  which  the  Volga  forms  near  its  mouth  in  the 
Caspian  Sea,  in  lat  46'  2^  N.  and  long.  48**  2^  £. 
It  is  said  to  contain  more  than  70,000  iiJiabitants, 
twenty-five  Russian  churches,  two  convents,  many 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Armenians,  Lutherans,  and 
Roman  Catholics,  and  even  an  Tn^^^ft"  temple.  Its 
circumference  is  three  miles. 

t  The  Black  Sea,  anciently  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
bathes  the  Russian  governments  of  the  Taurida,  the 
Caucasus,  and  Ekatarinoslof.  Its  principal  ports 
are  Kaffa  or  Theodosia,  Sebastopol,  Koslof,  and 
Balaklava. 

X  The  empire  of  the  Moguls  is  that  vast  empire 
in  the  East  Indies  founded  by  Tamerlane,  but 
which,  after  the  invasion  of  Kouli  Khan,  in  1739, 
became  the  prey  of  its  Soubahs,  Nabobs,  and  other 
Mohammedan  governors.  Its  internal  divisions 
have  fixed  the  establishments  of  the  English  in 
Hindoostan  on  bases  which  appear  immovable. 


At  the  moment  when  Alexander  begsn  to 
pronounce  the  solemn  oath  which  was  to 
bind  him  to  devote  his  future  life  to  ths 
happiness  of  his  people,  the  enraptured  EIiz> 
abedi  imagined  die  heard  the  voice  of  mercy 
requiring  him  to  break  the  duuns  of  every 
unfortimate  being  ¥dthin  his  domimons. 
Unable  any  longer  to  command  her  feelings, 
and,  aided  by  a  supernatural  strength,  she 
pierced  the  crowd,  and,  forcing  a  passage 
through  the  lines  of  the  soldiers,  mshai 
towards  the  throne,  exclaiming,  '* Mercy! 
mercy  !  *  The  vehemence  of  her  supplicsr 
tion  interrupted  the  ceremony,  and  occa- 
sioned so  much  confofiion  that  the  guards  ad- 
vanced, and,  notwithstanding  her  entreaties 
and  the  efforts  of  Jaques,  draped  her  out 
of  the  churcL  The  Emperor,  however, 
would  not,  on  so  glorious  a  day,  be  invocated 
in  vain.  He  ordered  one  of  the  officers  of 
his  suite  to  inquire  what  it  was  that  the 
petitioner  wanted.  The  officer  obey^;  he 
quitted  the  church  in  haste,  and  heard  the 
imploring  accent  of  the  agonized  supplicant, 
still  endeavoring  to  prevail  with  the  soldiers 
to  allow  her  to  return.  He  started,  quick- 
ened his  pace,  saw  who  it  was,  reco^iized 
the  daughter  of  the  exile,  and  exclaimed,  *'  It 
is  she,  it  is  Elizabeth  ! "  Elizabeth  turned  : 
she  could  scarcely  give  credit  to  so  much 
happiness  ;  could  scarcely  believe  that  Smo- 
loff  was  there  to  save  her  &ther.  Yet  it  was 
his  voice,  lus  features ;  she  could  not  be 
mistalcen.  Joy  deprived  her  of  utterance, 
and  she  stretched  her  anns  towards  him,  as 
to  a  messenger  sent  from  heaven  to  her 
relief.  He  rushed  forward,  seized  her  hand, 
and  in  his  turn  began  to  doubt  the  testi- 
mony of  his  senses.  "  Elizabeth  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, ^  is  it  indeed  you,  or  do  I  behold  a 
vision  from  heaven  ?  Speak,  whence  do  yoa 
come ? » — "From  Tobolsk.*'  —  " From  To- 
bolsk !  and  have  you  travelled  hither  alone, 
and  on  foot  ?"  —  «  Yes,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I 
came  to  entreat  pardon  for  my  father,  and 
they  force  me  from  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peroT."  —  "I  will  reconduct  you  to  his 
presence,"  intemipled  the  transported  Smo- 
loff ;  "  I  will  present  you  to  him  :  he  will 
not  resist  your  supplications ;  your  prayer 
will  be  granted."  Smoloff  tiien  dispeised 
the  soldiers,  and  led  Elizabeth  back  towards 
the  church.  The  imperial  procession  was, 
at  that  instant,  issuing  from  the  great  gate 
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of  the  cathedral.  As  soon  as  the  monarch 
appeared,  SmolofF,  holding  Elizabeth  by  the 
hand,  forced  a  passage  through  the  guards, 
and  threw  himself  with  her  at  the  Emperor's 
feet  **  Sire,"  he  cried,  *<  vouchsafe  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  suffering  virtue ;  behold  the 
daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Stanislaus  Po- 
towskj  ;  *  she  has  come  from  the  deserts  of 
Ischun,  where  her  parents  have  for  twelve 
years  languished  in  exile.  She  has  had  no 
guide  nor  protector  ;  has  performed  the  jour- 
ney on  foot,  begging  her  bread,  and  braving 
Bcom  and  misery,  snow  and  tempests,  every 
danger  and  eveiy  fatigue,  to  implore  of  your 
Majesty  forgiveness  for  her  father."  Eliza- 
beth raised  her  clasped  hands  towards  heav- 
en, repeating  the  last  words,  "Forgiveness 
for  my  father  !  **  A  clamor  of  admiration 
arose  from  among  the  crowd  !  The  Emperor 
himself  joined  in  it ;  and  deeply  rooted  as 
bis  prejudices  had  been  against  Stanislaus 
Potowi^,  in  an  Instant  they  were  totally 
effaced.  He  could  not  hesitate  to  believe 
that  the  father  of  a  daughter  so  virtuous 
must  be  innocent  of  the  crimes  alleged 
against  him ;  but,  had  it  been  otherwise, 
Alexander  would  not  have  withheld  forgive- 
ness. "  The  pardon  is  granted,"  said  he  ; 
"your  father  is  free.**  Elizabeth  heard  no 
more  ;  at  the  word  "pardon"  joy  overpow- 
ered her,  and  she  fell  senseless  into  the  arms 
of  Smoloff.  In  this  state  she  was  carried 
through  an  immense  crowd,  who  opened  a 

*  There  is  some  inconvenience  m  romances  which 
are  founded  in  history,  in  employing  well-known 
names  and  remarkable  eras.  The  Powtowska,  or, 
according  to  the  tme  orthography,  Potocka  family, 
iraa  indeed  one  of  the  most  iUnstrions  in  Poland, 
and  a  member  of  that  family  really  fell  a  victim, 
in  RossiA,  to  his  patriotic  courage :  but  it  was 
Count  Ignacio  Potockv,  and  not  Stanislaus.  He 
was  not  Bent  into  Siberia,  but  confined  in  the  dun- 
geons of  a  very  rigorous  state  prison  with  the  brave 
Kosdnaco,  and  it  was  the  Empress  Catharine  II. 
who  placed  him  there.  He  was  liberated,  as  well 
as  his  companion  in  misfortune,  by  the  son  of  that 
Empress,  the  Emperor  Paul,  who,  from  the  first 
day  of  his  reign,  went  to  visit  the  noble  martyrs  of 
Polish  liberty,  and  broke  their  chains. 

The  young  girl  who  really  accomplished  two 
thousand  four  hundred  English  miles  alone,  on 
foot,*  to  solicit  the  pardon  of  her  father  at  St. 
Petersburg,  belonged  to  no  distinguished  family. 
Her  name  was  Praskowja  Lupolowa.  She  died  at 
Norogorod  in  1810,  six  years  after  her  generous 
devotion.  Her  father  was  exiled  into  Siberia  in 
3798. 


passage,  shouting  with  joyful  acdamationa 
of  approbation  at  the  transcendent  virtue  of 
the  heroine  and  the  clemency  of  the  mon* 
arch,  and  was  conveyed  back  to  the  house  of 
the  benevolent  Rossi. 

After  recovering  her  senses,  the  first  ob- 
ject that  met  her  eyes  was  Smoloff,  kneeling 
beside  her :  the  first  sound  she  heard  was 
that  of  a  repetition  from  his  lips  of  the 
words  used  by  the  Emperor :  "  Elizabeth, 
the  pardon  ia  granted,  your  father  is  free." 
For  some  moments  it  was  by  looks  only  that 
she  could  express  her  joy  and  gratitude  ;  but 
they  expressed  more  than  language  could 
have  imparted.  At  length,  turning  to  Smo- 
lofif,  she  pronounced,  in  a  faltering  voice,  the 
names  of  her  father  and  mother.  "  We  shall 
again  behold  them,  then,''  said  she  ;  "  we  shall 
enjoy  the  sight  of  their  happiness."  These 
words  sunk  deeply  into  the  heart  of  him  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  Elizabeth  had 
not  said  that  she  loved  him ;  but  she  had 
associated  him  with  the  first  sentiment  of 
her  soul,  with  that  object  of  felicity  in  which 
all  her  ideas  and  all  her  hopes  so  long  had 
centred.  From  that  happy  moment  Smolofif 
ventured  to  indulge  a  hope  that  she  would, 
on  a  future  day,  consent  to  realize  his  happi- 
ness. 
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Several  days  elapsed  before  the  deed  of 
pardon  could  be  drawn  up  and  signed.  Pre- 
viously to  its  final  accomplishment  it  waa 
requisite  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  Po- 
towskjr's  condemnation ;  and  the  investiga- 
tion proved  so  fiivorable  to  the  noble  Poland- 
er,  that  equity  alone  would  have  authorized 
the  Emperor  to  break  the  chains  of  the 
illustrious  patriot.  But  he  had  listened  to 
the  dictates  of  clemency  before  he  knew 
what  those  of  justice  required  ;  an  act  of 
generosity  which  those  whom  he  thus  nobly 
pardoned  never  forgot.  * 

One  morning  Smoloff  called  on  Elizabeth 
at  an  earlier  hour  than  he  had  before  pre- 
sumed to  visit  her,  and  presented  to  her  a 
parchment  with  the  imperial  seal  ''Be- 
hold," said  he, ''  the  mandate  in  which  the 
Emperor  commands  my  father  to  restore  lib- 
erty to  yours."  Elizabeth  seized  the  parch- 
ment, and,  pressing  it  to  her  lips,  bathed  it 
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with  teaiB.  ''This  is  not  alV'  continned 
Smolofif ;  ^  our  magnanimouB  Boyerdgn  per- 
forms  a  noble  action  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
himself.  He  restores  to  your  father  his 
dignities,  his  rank,  his  property  :  all  those 
honors  which  elevate  man  in  the  estimation 
of  his  fellows,  but  which  can  never  elevate 
Elizabeth.  The  courier  who  is  to  convey  the 
order  to  Tobolsk  departs  to-morrow,  and  I 
have  obtained  permission  from  the  Emperor 
to  accompany  him.^  — ''  And  may  not  I  also 
accompany  him  7 "  eagerly  interrupted  Eliz- 
abeth. *^  Unquestionably,"  resumed  Smoloff ; 
"  and  from  your  lips  only  your  father  must 
learn  that  he  is  free.  Presuming  upon  my 
knowledge  of  your  sentiments,  I  told  the 
Emperor  that  it  was  your  wish  to  be  your- 
self the  bearer  of  the  joyful  intelligence. 
He  approved  the  design,  and  charged  me 
with  the  commiasion  of  informing  you  that 
you  have  leave  to  depart  to-morrow  in  one 
of  his  carriages,  attended  by  two  female 
domestics ;  and  he  has  sent  a  purse  of  two 
thousand  rubles  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
your  journey.''  Elizabeth,  fixing  her  eyes 
thoughtfully  on  Smoloff,  replied,  **  From  the 
day  on  which  I  first  saw  you  to  the  present 
hour,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  obtained 
a  single  benefit  of  which  you  have  not  been 
the  author.  Without  .your  assistance  I 
could  not  have  obtained  my  father's  pardon  ; 
without  your  generous  interference  never 
would  he  have  beheld  his  country  again  :  to 
you  then  it  belongs  to  tell  him  he  is  free  : 
this  glorious  recompense  alone  is  adequate  to 
your  benefits.''— "No,  Elizabeth,"  replied 
Smoloff,  ''  that  happiness  must  be  yours  ; 
the  recompense  to  which  I  aspire  is  still 
greater."  —  "0  Heaven  ! "  exclaimed  Eliz- 
abeth, *'  what  higher  reward  can  there  be  ?" 
Smoloff  was  on  the  point  of  answering  in 
terms  expressive  of  the  rapture  he  felt ;  but, 
repressing  his  emotion,  he  colored,  and  cast 
his  eyes  upon  the  groimd.  An  interval  of 
silence  ensued;  at  length,  in  a  faltering 
voice,  Smoloff  answered,  "  Elizabeth,  I  must 
not  tell  you  but  in  the  presence  of  your 
father." 

Prom  the  time  that  Smoloff  had  so  unex- 
pectedly found  Elizabeth,  he  had  not  suffered 
a  single  day  to  pass  without  seeing  her,  with- 
out remaining  in  her  company  for  many  suc- 
cessive hours,  without  discovering  some  new 
reason  for  loving  her  more  ardently  than 
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before.  But  never  had'  he '  deiviated  for  a 
moment  from  the  respect  he  owed  her.  She 
was  at  a  distance  from  her  parents;  abe 
looked  to  him  alone  for  protection  ;  and  the 
valuable  deposit,  thus  intraspted  to  las 
charge,  he  considered  so  sacred,  that  he  could 
not  have  prevailed  with  himflelf  to  utter  anj 
sentiment  that  had  the  least  tendency  to 
excite  emotion  either  in  her  countenance  or 
her  heart 

During  the  long  journey  they  had  to  pe^ 
form,  he  preserved  the  same  respectful  si- 
lence. Constantly  seated  by  her,  beholdii^ 
her,  hearing  her,  his  passion  continued  to 
increase,  but  never  overcame  his  resolatioa. 
He  bestowed  upon  her  always  the  appella- 
tion of  sister ;  and,  though  his  attentiraB 
were  more  assiduous  than  those  of  the  fomdr 
est  brother,  they  were  not  the  less  innoce&t ; 
they  were  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in 
the  most  scrupulous  delicacy,  and  must  h&it 
satisfied  expectations  the  most  unbounded. 
His  sentiments  were  only  perceptible  in  the 
attempts  that  he  made  to  conceal  them; 
friendship  seemed  to  prompt  all  he  uttered ; 
in  his  silence  alone  coi4d  his  love  be  dis- 
covered. 

Before    she   quitted    Moscow,    EHzabeth 
liberally  rewarded  her  generous  hosts ;  nor 
on  recrossing  the  Wolga,  at  Casan,  was  she 
unmindful  of  Eisoloff  the  waterman.    Sbe 
inquired  for  him,  and  was  informed  that  in 
consequence  of  a  serious  accident  he  had 
been  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  povety, 
and  was  languishing  on  a  sick-bed,  surround- 
ed by  six  children,  who  were  in  want  of 
food.    Elizabeth  requested  to  be  immediatelj 
conducted  to  his  habitation.    When  he  be- 
fore saw  her,  it  was  in  poverty,  in  dejection, 
and  clothed  in  rags  ;  now  that  he  beheld  her 
in  splendor,  with  joy  and  animation  spark- 
ling in  her  eyes,  and  diffusing  a  briLUanej 
over  her  whole  appearanoe,  he  was  unable  to 
recognize   her.    Elizabeth    took   from  her 
purse  the  little  coin  which  he  had  given  her, 
and,  showing  it  to  him,  brought  to  his  mem- 
ory the  act  of  kindness  he  had  performed ; 
then,  laying  a  hundred  rubles  upon  his  bed, 
she  added,  "  Chanty  fails  not  to  reap  ite  re- 
ward ;   behold,  that  which  you  gave  me 
Heaven  now  returns  a  hundred-fold." 

Elizabeth  was  so  eager  to  rejoin  her 
parents,  that  she  travelled  night  and  day. 
On  her  arrival  at  Sarapol,  notwithstanding 
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lier  haste,  she  stopped  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
the  missioiiiKrjr.  As  this  was  a  tribute  of 
giatefol  Teneiationy  almost  equivalent  to  an 
act  of  filial  duty,  Elizabeth  could  not  let  it 
pass  unfulfilled.  She  beheld  once  more  the 
0088,  with  the  inscription  which  she  had  eur 
graved  upon  it.  Again  she  wept  over  that 
grave  where  she  had  formerly  shed  so  many 
bitter  tears ;  but  these  she  now  shed  were 
the  tears  of  soothing  consolation.  She  im- 
agined that,  in  that  celestial  peradiBe  of 
which  he  was  now  a  blessed  inhabitant,  the 
missionary  partook  of  her  felicity  ;  and  that, 
in  his  soul,  so  full  of  benevolence,  her  hap- 
piness added  to  the  happiness  which  he 
enjoyed  in  the  bosom  of  his  Qod. 

But  I  hasten  to  bring  my  story  to  a  con-r 
elusion,  and,  with  Elizabeth,  to  reach  the 
dwelling  where  the  days  of  her  absence  were 
numbered  with  excessive  anxiety.  I  will  not 
attempt  a  description  of  the  scene  of  joy  ex- 
hibited at  Tobolsk,  when  young  Smolofif 
presented  Elizabeth  to  his  father  ;  and  she, 
in  all  the  effusions  of  her  grf|kful  heart, 
acknowledged  the  blessings  she  owed  to  lus 
assistance.  Elizabeth  would  not  consent  to 
let  her  parents  be  informed  of  her  approach. 
She  learned  at  Tobolsk  that  they  were  well, 
and  this  information  was  further  confirmed 
at  Saimka.  Wishing  agreeably  to  surprise 
them,  she  proceeded  with  a  palpitating  heart 
to  their  cottage,  attended  only  by  Smoloff. 
What  varying  emotions  agitated  her  as  she 
crossed  the  forest,  drew  near  the  banks  of 
the  lake,  and  recognized  every  tree  and 
every  rock  adjacent  to  the  habitation  of  her 
parents !  At  last  she  caught  sight  of  the 
paternal  roof ;  she  rushed  forward  ;  but  the 
violence  of  her  feelings  obliged  her  to  stop. 
Alas !  behold  the  state  of  human  nature  ! 
we  seek  for  happiness  in  excess  of  joy ; 
which  excess,  more  violent  in  its  effects  than 
that  of  misery,  we  are  not  able  to  bear. 
Elizabeth,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Smoloff, 
faintly  uttered,  ^  If  I  should  find  my  mother 
ill.*  The  fear  of  such  a  calamity  moderated 
the  happiness  which  had  overwhelmed  her, 
and  recovered  all  her  strength.  Again  she 
ran  ;  she  reached  the  threshold  ;  she  heard 
the  sound  of  well-known  voices,  and  called 
to  her  parents  in  an  ecstasy  which  almost 
deprived  her  of  sense.  The  door  was 
opened,  and  her  father  appeared.  At  the 
cry  he  uttered  her  mother  rushed  out,  and 
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Elizabeth,  unable  to  support  herself,  £b11 
into  their  extended  arms.  '*  It  is  EUzabeth," 
exclaimed  Smoloff ;  "  she  is  bearer  of  your 
pardon:  she  has  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle,  and  has  attained,  from  the  generos- 
ity of  the  Emperor,  even  more  than  she  had 
expected."  These  words  added  not  to  the 
joy  of  the  delighted  parents ;  every  sensa- 
tion was  absorbed  in  that  all-powerful 
one  of  happiness  in  again  beholding  their 
child.  She  was  restored;  and  this  was,  to 
them,  the  greatest  blessing  on  earth.  Long 
did  they  remain  in  a  delirium  of  joy  which 
could  admit  of  m\  increase.  A  fiew  uncon- 
nected sentences  escaped  from  their  lips,  but 
th^  knew  not  what  they  uttered.  In  vain 
did  they  seek  for  words  to  express  the  feel- 
ings that  overpowered  them  ;  by  tears  and 
by  looks  only  could  they  make  themselves 
understood ;  and  their  strength,  as  well  as 
their  reason,  began  to  fail  under  excess  of 

joy- 

Smoloff  prostrated  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Stanislaus  and  Phedora.  ^  0"  he  exclaimed, 
^  condescend  in  this  moment  of  your  bliss  to 
regard  me  also  as  your  child.  Hitherto  Eliz- 
abeth has  condescended  to  distinguish  me  by 
the  affectionate  name  of  brother ;  but  now, 
perhaps,  she  will  pennit  me  to  aspire  to  a 
title  stiU  more  endearing." 

Elizabeth  seized  a  hand  of  each  of  her 
parents ;  and  regarding  th^m  with  looks 
of  the  tenderest  affection,  she  thus  spoke  : 
''  Without  the  aid  of  M.  de  Smoloff  I  should 
not  perhaps  have  been  here.  It  was  he  who 
conducted  me  into  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  advocated  my  cause,  who  solicited 
your  forgiveness,  and  who  obtained  it.  It  is 
he  who  has'  been  so  zealously  instrumental 
in  restoring  you  to  your  righte,  and  who  has 
reconducted  me  to  the  bosom  of  my  beloved 
pa|*ents.  0  my  mother,  instruct  me  how 
to  convince  him  of  my  gratitude  !  teach  mc, 
my  father,  how  to  requite  it ! "  Phedora, 
embracing  her  daughter,  answered,  ''Tou 
must  convince  him  of  your  gratitude  by 
bestowing  upon  him  your  love  ;  a  love  like 
that  which  you  have  seen  me  bear  to  your 
father."  Stanislaus,  interrupting  her,  ex- 
claimed in  an  accent  of  enthusiasm,  *^  0  my 
Phedora,  who  can  appreciate  the  gift  of  a 
heart  like  thine  !  It  is  above  all  value.  But 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this  the  generosity  of 
Elizabeth  cannot  be  too  great"     Elizabeth, 
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uniting  the  hand  of  Smoloff  with  the  hands 
of  her  parents,  said  to  him,  with  a  look  of 
fascinating  innocence,  and  with  the  most 
modest  timidity,  "  Will  you  promise  me  — 
never  to  forsake  them  1"  —  "0  happiness  I  * 
he  exclaimed,  ^  infinitely  heyond  my  desert. 
.Her  parents  give  her  to  me,  and  she  con- 
sents to  he  mine."  His  rapture  was  such  as 
to  deprive  him  of  further  utterance  ;  and 
such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  his  love  that,  at 
this  moment,  he  could  scarcely  imagine  there 
was  in  the  disposal  of  Heaven  a  happiness 
more  unmingled,  a  happiness  which  could 
equal  that  whidi  he  now  enjoyed.  The 
ti«Isports  of  the  mother  in  again  heholding 
her  child  ;  the  exultation  of  the  father,  who 
owed  to  the  imprecedented  efforts  and  mag- 
nanimity of  lus  daughter  the  recovery  of 
his  liberty,  even  the  inexpressible  satisfac- 
tion of  Elizabeth  herself,  who  had  already 
fulfilled  the  most  sacred  of  human  duties, 
and  who  had  evinced  a  virtue  unparalleled, 
did  not,  in  the  estimation  of  Smolo£^  ap- 
pear in  any  degree  comparable  to  the  hap- 
piness for  which  he  was  indebted  to  love 
alone. 

Were  I  to  attempt  a  description  of  the 
days  that  followed,  I  would  represent  the 
fond  parents  informing  their  child  of  all  the 
apprehensions,  alarms,  and- anguish  they  had 
experienced  during  her  long  absence ;  I 
would  represent  them  listening,  with  the 
alternate  emotions  of  hope  and  fear,  to  the 
recital  she  gave  of  the  diversified  adventures 
of  her  long  and  perilous  journey ;  I  would 
recount  the  blessings  which  her  father  in- 
voked on  all  who  had  been  the  Mends  and 
protectors  of  his  child,  and  show  the  tender 
Phedora  exhibiting  the  lock  of  hair,  sent  by 
Elizabeth,  which  she  wore  next  her  heart, 
and  which  enabled  her  to  divert  the  painful 
solicitude  of  many  a  tedious  hour  ;  I  would 
attempt  to  convey  to  my  readers  some  idea 
of  their  feelings  on  that  day  when'  the  exile 
who  brought  it  presented  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  cottage,  to  inform  them  how 
greatly  he  was  indebted  to  the  generosity  of 
their  daughter ;  I  would  endeavor  to  paint 


the  grief  excited  by  the  naiiative  of  her 
sufferings,  and  the  joy  which  they  felt  npoa 
the  recitid  of  her  virtues  ;  andi,  finally,! 
would  describe  their  departure  from  their 
rustic  habitation  and  from  the  land  of  exik^ 
where  they  had  encountered  so  many  evils, 
but  where  they  had  likewise  experienced  the 
greatest  happiness,  enhanced  by  the  sqiiowb 
which  had  preceded  it,  and  by  the  tean 
which  its  acquisition  had  cost  them ;  like  the 
sun  whose  rays  are  never  more  vivid  and 
refreshing  than  when  they  penetrate  the 
vapors  which  envelop  him,  and  reflect  ^leb 
bright  beams  upon  the  fields  and  foliage  be- 
spangled with  dew. 

Pure  and  almost  spotless  as  the  angels, 
Elizabeth  was  destined  to  participate  on 
earth  a  happiness  resembling  theirs,  and  like 
them  to  live  in  innocence  and  love. 

Here  I  shall  conclude  ;  for  when  lepresen- 
tations  of  human  happiness  are  prolonged, 
they  become  fiBitiguing,  because  they  beoome 
improbable  ;  and  the  moment  we  lose  sight 
of  probabiH^  the  narrative  ceases  to  interest 
us  ;  for  we  all  know  from  experience  that  a 
perpetuity  of  bliss  is  not  the  lot  of  human- 
ity ;  and  even  language,  which  is  so  copious 
and  varied  in  its  expression  of  sorrow,  is  poor 
and  inadequate  in  the  delineation  of  joy,  — 
one  day  of  happiness  is  sufficient  to  exhaust 
them  sdL 

I  have  described  Elizabeth  as  restored  to 
her  parents.  By  them  she  is  conducted  into 
Poland,  the  place  of  her  nativity,  and  rein- 
stated in  the  exalted  rank  occupied  by  her 
ancestors  ;  by  them  she  is  united  to  tiie  mm 
whom  she  loves,  to  the  man  wbom  they 
esteem  worthy  of  her  love. 

Here,  then,  let  us  close  the  narrative,  and 
leave  her  completely  happy.  Were  I  to  add 
one  page  more  to  my  story,  I  should  be  ap- 
prehensive, from  my  own  knowledge  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  life,  of  the  crosses,  the 
fallacious  hopes,  and  the  fiigadous  as  well 
as  chimerical  happiness  which  mark  its  tenor, 
that  I  might  have  some  misfortune  to  re- 
count ;  for  temporal  happiness  is  never  of 
long  duration. 
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INTRODUCTION* 


JoSEra  Xavier  Bonifacs,  the  author  of  this  exqtiisite  little  Tomance,  was  bom 
in  Paris,  July  10,  1797.  From  early  years  devoted  to  literature,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  winning  a  prize  for  a  poem  from  the  French  Academy  shortly  after  con- 
cluding his  studies,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  another,  for  an  essay.  The 
stoiy  of  Pteciola  was  written  when  our  author  was  forty  years  old  (1837),  and  gained 
the  Monthyon  prize  of  three  thousand  francs.  There  is  something  so  piquant,  so 
puie,  so  delicate,  in  the  love  of  the  imprisoned  count  for  the  little  wild  weed  of  the 
castle  yard,  auch  a  human  interest  in  his  grateful  affection  for  his  other  preserver,  the 
daughter  of  his  fellow-prisoner,  and  such  an  air  of  historical  vraisemMance  about  the 
whole  tale,  that  one  can  scarcely  wonder  at  its  having  run  through  some  twenty  or 
more  successive  editions  in  the  original  French,  and  having  been  translated  into 
various  languages.  It  was  written  at  its  author^s  prime,  when  he  was  at  the  height 
of  a  brilliant  literary  career. 

Picciolay  as  well  as  all  of  his  other  romances  and  misceUaneous  writings,  was 
published  under  the  pseudonyme  of  "  Saiktinb  ** ;  while  the  more  than  two  hundred 
dramatic  works  which  he  produced,  either  by  himself  or  together  with  other  writers, 
bore  the  name  of  ^^Xavhsr"  as  their  author.  Saintine,  however,  is  the  name  most 
widely  known,  and  there  are  few  who  do  not  suppose  that  to  be  the  real  name  of 
this  writer. 
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DEDICATION, 


TO  MADAME  VIEGINIA  ANCELOT. 

Afteb  leading  over  my  book^  I  tremble  to  oflfer  it  to  you.  And  yet  who  cotild 
BO  veil  appreciate  it  as  yourself) 

You  do  not  like  Yoluminous  novels  nor  long  dxamas.  My  book  is  neither  a 
novel  nor  a  drama. 

The  story  which  I  am  going  to  recount  to  you,  madame,  is  simple,  so  simple 
that  perhaps  never  did  pen  broach  a  more  limited  subject.  My  heroine  is  so  Uttle  a 
thing !  not  that  I  would  beforehand,  in  case  of  failure,  throw  the  fault  upon  her. 
God  forbid  I  If  in  the  work  there  is  little  action,  the  thought  is  not  devoid  of  dig- 
nity ;  the  aim  is  lofty,  and  if  I  have  not  reached  it,  it  is  because  my  strength  is 
insufficient.  I  am  not  indifferent,  however,  to  its  success,  for  I  have  made  it  the 
repository  of  my  most  profound  convictions  ;  and  actuated  rather  by  a  sentiment  of 
benevolence  than  of  vanity,  I  cannot  but  believe,  although  it  may  be  rejected  and 
disdained  by  the  crowd  of  ordinary  readers,  that  for  some  it  may  not  be  without 
a  charm,  and  for  others  not  without  profit. 

That  it  is  a  record  of  £ftcts  will  give  it  value  in  your  eyes.  To  its  truthfulness 
I  can  certify,  and  offer  it  to  you  in  compensation  for  whatever  else  you  may  find 
lacking. 

In  your  memory  lives  that  good  and  gracious  lady  who  died  so  few  months 
since,  the  Countess  of  Chamey,  whose  countenance,  though  veiled  with  sadness,  was 
so  striking  from  the  heavenly  imprint  which  it  bore. 

Her  eye,  so  pure,  so  gentle,  whose  passing  glance  was  a  caress  for  those  she 
loved,  and  whose  lingering  look  caused  the  heart  to  dilate  with  pleasure  and  turn 
again  irrenstibly  to  seek  it  once  more.  This  look,  ordinarily  timid  as  that  of  a 
young  girl,  you  have  seen  brighten,  become  animated,  bum  with  ardor,  and  betray 
all  at  once  sentiments  of  strength,  energy,  and  devotion.  This  look  was  the  woman. 
This  woman  was  the  most  incredible  mingling  of  sweetness  and  strength,  of  timidity 
and  daring.  She  was  a  lioness  that  a  child  could  quiet  with  a  word ;  a  dove  that 
could  feel  a  thunderbolt  without  trembling,  when  her  maternal  love  was  called  into 
action. 

Such  I  knew  her,  and  others  had  known  her  long  before  me,  when  the  love  that 
moved  the  springs  of  her  being  was  that  which  she  felt  first  for  her  father,  then  for 
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her  husband.  I  delight  to  speak  to  you  of  this  noble  creature.  The  occasions  viU 
be  too  rare  in  which  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so.  But  she  is  not  the  principal  henniie 
of  my  story. 

In  the  only  visit  which  you  made  her  at  Belleville,  which  she  had  fixed  upon  as 
her  permanent  home,  — for  the  tomb  of  her  husband  was  there  (and  now  hers  also), 
—  several  things  seemed  to  surprise  you.  First,  the  presence  of  an  old  white-haired 
servant,  seated  by  her  side  at  table.  Tou  appeared,  above  all,  astonished  in  heaiing 
this  servant,  with  manners  brusque  and  rude,  address  with  the  familiar  **  thee  and  thou* 
the  daughter  of  the  Countess,  and  the  young  girl,  elegant  and  refined,  and  beautifid 
as  her  mother  had  been,  reply  to  the  old  man  with  deference  and  respect,  even  with 
affection,  calling  him  by  the  title  of  godfather ;  in  fact,  she  was  his  godchild. 

Then  perhaps  you  remember  a  dried  and  faded  flower  enclosed  in  a  rich  medaUion, 
and  the  expression  of  sadness  that  overspread  the  features  of  the  poor  Widow,  wben 
you  questioned  her  about  this  relic.  I  believe  she  even  left  your  question  without 
response.  That  would  have  required  a  long  time,  and  could  not  be  given  to  an  indif- 
ferent listener. 

That  response  I  am  going  to  give  you  now. 

Honored  with  the  affection  of  this  admirable  woman,  more  than  onoe,  otting 
between  her  and  her  old  servant,  opposite  to  this  medallion,  I  have  heard  fiom  boUi 
of  them  long  and  detailed  narrations  on  the  subject  of  that  faded  flower,  which  hare 
deeply  moved  me.  I  have  been  allowed  to  keep  for  a  long  time  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Count,  his  correspondence,  and  his  double  journal  in  prison,  on  linen  and  oa 
paper.     I  have  not  lacked  abundant  proofa  and  historic  documents. 

These  narrations  J  have  most  careMly  treasured  in  my  memory ;  these  manu- 
scripts I  have  attentively  examined ;  &om  the  correspondence  I  have  extracted  prt- 
cious  fragments ;  from  the  journal  I  have  drawn  my  inspiration ;  and  if  I  saoooed  in 
imparting  to  your  soul  the  sentiment  which  was  stirred  in  mine  by  all  these  mnm- 
nirs  of  the  captive,  I  shall  have  needlessly  trembled  for  the  destiny  of  my  book 

Tet  one  word.  I  have  retained  for  my  hero  his  title  of  Count  at  a  time  when 
such  titles  had  ceased  to  be  used.  It  is  because  I  have  always  heard  him  so  called 
both  in  French  and  Italian.  In  my  memory  his  name  and  title  are  one,  and  togethsr 
they  have  flowed  from  my  pen. 

Expect  not  then,  madame,  in  this  volume,  the  record  of  events  of  great  i]Dpo^ 
tance,  or  the  adventures  of  a  lover.  I  have  spoken  of  utility,  —  but  to  whom  is  a 
love-story  useful  ?  In  this  sweet  knowledge  practice  is  worth  more  than  theofy,  and 
each  one  has  need  of  his  own  experience.  That  experience  each  one  hastens  to 
acquire  for  himself,  and  cares  not  to  find  it  in  books.  The  old,  having  become  rom- 
alists  from  necessity,  cry  in  vain,  "Avoid  that  rock  on  which  we  were  once 
wrecked  1 "  Touth  replies,  "  The  sea  on  which  you  have  sailed  we  too  would  \sm 
in  our  turn,  and  we  demand  our  right  to  shipwreck." 

There  is  love  in  my  story,  but  it  is  the  love  of  a  man  for  —  Shall  I  tell  y<m1 
Ko  1  Beadf  and  you  will  know. 

X.  BONIFACE  ^AINTINE. 
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CHARLES  TftRAMONT,  Count  of 
Cbasney,  whose  name  ia  doubtless  not 
yet  wholly  forgotten  by  the  learned  of 
OUT  time,  and  might,  if  sought,  still  be  found 
in  the  records  of  the  imperial  police,  was  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  an  uncommon  capacity 
for  study.  Unfortunately,  his  intellect,  under 
scholastic  discipline,  had  taken  a  disputatious 
turn.  He  was  more  used  to  discussion  than 
to  obseryation,  and  so  became  rather  a  learned 
man  than  a  philosopher.  At  twenty-five  the 
Count  was  master  of  seven  languages  ;  but, 
ui^like  certain  learned  polyglots  who  seem  to 
have  given  themselves  the  trouble  of  acquir- 
ing foreign  tongues  for  the  express  purpose 
of  exhibiting  their  ignorance  and  emptiness 
to  foreigners,  as  well  as  to  their  own  country- 
men, —  for  one  can  be  a  dolt  in  many  lan- 
guages as  easily  as  in  on^ — Chamey  re- 
garded his  acquirements  as  a  linguist  only 
as  preparation  for  other  and  higher  studies. 

While  he  possessed  this  body  of  servants 
at  tlie  command  of  his  intellect,  yet  each  had 
his  duty,  his  special  business.  With  his  ser- 
vants, Uie  Gennans,  he  engaged  in  metaphy- 
sics ;  with  the  English  and  Italians,  in  poli- 
tics and  legislation;  with  sl\1^  in  history, 
which  he  could  investigate  to  its  very  origin, 
thanks  to  his  Hebrew,  his  Qreek,  and  his 
Boman  servants. 

Nor,  in  devoting  himself  to  these  serious 
studies,  did  the  Count  neglect  the  accessory 
sciences.  But  at  length,  alarmed  at  the  ex- 
tent of  the  vast  horizon  which  seemed  to 
expand  as  he  advanced,  finding  himself  stum- 
ble at  every  step  in  the  labyrinth  in  which 
he  was  involved,  weary  of  the  fruitless  search 
after  truth  that  was  never  free  from  doubt, 


he  came  to  look  upon  history  as  a  vast  lie, 
heaped  up  age  after  age,  and  attempted  to 
reconstruct  the  edifice  on  a  surer  foundation. 
He  composed  a  new  historical  romance,  which 
the  learned  derided  from  envy,  and  society 
from  ignorance. 

Political  and  legislative  science  furnished 
him  with  more  positive  groundwork.  But 
here  all  Europe  was  calling  loudly  for  re- 
form ;  and  when  he  tried  to  point  out  some 
of  the  worst  abuses,  they  seemed  so  rooted 
in  the  social  system,  so  many  destinies  built 
up  and  riveted  on  false  principles,  that  he 
was  disheartened,  feeling  neither  strength  of 
mind  nor  insensibility  of  heart  enough  to 
overturn  in  other  nations  what  the  tornado 
of  the  Revolution  had  not  entirely  uprooted 
in  his  own. 

Then  how  many  men,  with  as  much  intel- 
ligence and  honesty  as  he,  held  theories  to- 
tfdly  opposed  to  lus  own.  This  thought 
humbled  him  more  than  did  the  errors  of 
history,  and  left  him  in  the  most  painful 
perplexity. 

Metaphysics  afforded  him  a  last  resource. 
In  that  world  of  ideas  an  overthrow  appears 
less  alarming,  for  ideas  may  clash  without 
noise  in  imaginary  space,  as  a  Carman  poet 
has  said.  The  silent  thought  has  a  sounding 
echo.  In  the  world  of  metaphysics  Chamey 
believed  that  he  would  not  expose  to  risk  the 
peace  of  mind  of  his  fellow-men,  but  he  lost 
his  own. 

The  &rther  he  advanced  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  science,  the  more  deeply  he  became 
enveloped  in  darkness  and  confusion.  Truth, 
ever  flying  at  his  approach,  vanished  even 
under  his  step,  and  mockingly  seemed  to 
flicker  before  his  eyes  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp, 
which  allures  only  to  mislead.    He  beheld 
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it  gleaming  before  him,  and  it  vanished  be- 
neath his  gaze  to  reappear  where  he  least 
expected.  Untiring  and  unyielding,  armed 
with  patience,  he  followed  it  with  stealthy 
steps,  to  seize  it  in  its  hiding-place,  and  in  a 
fla^  it  was  away ;  he  quickened  his  pace ; 
at  the  first  step  it  had  fled.  He  thought  at 
last  he  held  it, — it  was  under  his  hand, — in 
his  hand,  —  it  had  already  slipped  through 
his  fingers,  dividing  and  multiplying  itself 
into  a  ^ousand  delusive  particles.  Twenty 
rival  truths  perplexed  the  horizon  of  his 
mind, — false  beacons  that  set  his  reason  at 
defiance. 

After  being  tossed  about  between  Bossuet 
and  Spinoza,  between  atheism  and  deism, 
bewildered  among  spiritualists,  sensational- 
ists, animists,  ontologists,  eclectics,  and  ma- 
terialists, he  took  refuge  in  universal  scep- 
ticism, desperately  solving  all  doubts  by 
universal  negation. 

Having  set  aside  the  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas  and  the  revelation  of  theologians,  as 
well  as  the  opinions  of  Leibnitz,  Locke,  and 
Kant,  Count  Chamey  shut  himself  up  in 
gross  pantheism,  refusing  to  believe  in  one 
supreme  intelligence.  The  disorder  inherent 
in  creation,  the  perpetual  contradictions  be- 
tween ideas  and  things,  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  strength  and  fortune  among  mankind, 
fixed  in  his  mind  the  conviction  that  blind 
matter  alone  had  created  all,  and  alone  or- 
ganized and  directed  all. 

Chance  became  his  Qod,  annihilation  the 
object  of  his  hope.^  He  adopted  his  new 
creed  with  rapture,  almost  with  triumph,  as 
if  he  had  himself  created  it,  thinking  him- 
self happy  in  being  freed  by  a  sweeping  in- 
credulity from  the  doubts  with  which  he  had 
been  besieged. 

The  death  of  a  relative  placed  him  in  pos- 
session of  a  large  fortune.  He  bade  adieu  to 
science,  and  determined  to  live  for  pleasure 
alone.  Since  the  installation  of  the  consu- 
late, society  in  France  had  been  reoiganized 
with  its  former  habits  of  luxury  and  splen- 
dor. In  the  midst  of  the  clarion  of  vic- 
tory, which  was  heard  from  all  quarters  at 
once,  Paris  was  intoxicated. 

Chamey  entered  the  world  of  wealth,  the 
genial  and  dazzling  world,  the  world  of 
learning,  wit,  and  grace  ;  then,  in  the  midst 
of  this  life,  at  once  idle  and  occupied,  in 
this  grand  rash  for  pleasure,  he  was  filled 


with  surprise  that  he  could  not  think  him- 
self happy. 

To  dtmce  at  the  sound  of  music,  to  look 
upon  the  adornment  and  breathe  the  pedmoe 
exhaled  by  the  beautiful  women  about  him, 
seemed  all  that  was  worthy  his  atteudoD. 

He  had  sought  the  companionship  of  men 
noted  for  their  learning  and  good  sense ;  bat 
how  weak  he  found  them,  ignorant  and 
steeped  in  error !   He  could  only  pity  them. 

This  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  profi- 
ciency in  human  science  ;  one  no  longer  findi 
others  at  his  own  level ;  even  those  who 
know  as  much  know  it  in  a  different  way. 
From  the  pinnacle  to  whicli  one  has  mount- 
ed, those  below  look  small  and  worthless; 
for  in  the  hierarchy  of  intelligence,  as  in  tbat 
of  power,  isolation  is  bom  of  greatness.  To 
live  alone  is  the  chastisement  of  whoever  will 
raise  himself  too  high. 

Our  philosopher  called  to  his  aid  sensual 
pleasures.  Li  society,  whiUi  had  been  so 
long  a  stranger  to  joy  and  gayety,  and  wai 
still  defiled  by  the  blood-stained  oigies  of 
the  Revolution,  now  renewing  its  life  snd 
outstripping  at  the  first  bound  the  ostenta- 
tious magnificence  of  the  Regency,  he  ognal- 
ized  himself  by  the  extravagance  of  his  ex- 
penditure and  his  follies ;  but  all  in  vain. 

He  had  horses,  equipages,  an  open  taUe ; 
he  gave  concerts,  balls,  hunting-parties ;  bat 
failed  to  secure  Pleasure  as  his  guest  He 
had  Mends  to  flatter  him  in  his  triumphB, 
mistresses  to  love  him  in  his  moments  of 
leisure  ;  and,  although  he  put  a  high  price  on 
all  this,  he  knew  neither  friendship  nor  love. 

All  this  parade,  all  these  parodies  of  a  jqj- 
ous  life,  had  not  the  power  for  a  moment  to 
cheer  his  heart  or  force  from  him  a  single 
smile.  He  endeavored  in  vain  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  blindly  caught  by  the  intoxicating 
allurements  of  society.  The  siren  Plessoie, 
half  out  of  the  water,  strove  to  chaim  the 
man  by  her  beauty  and  her  seductive  voice, 
but  the  unwise  glance  of  the  philosopher 
plunged  also,  spite  of  himself,  under  the 
wave,  to  seek  the  scaly  body  and  the  forked 
tail  of  the  monster ! 

Chamey  could  neither  be  happy  through 
truth  nor  error.  To  virtue  he  was  a  stran- 
ger; to  vice,  indifferent.  He  had  proved 
the  vanity  of  knowledge,  and  the  bliss  of  ig- 
norance was  denied  him.  The  doors  of  that 
Eden  were  forever  closed  behind  him.    Bet- 
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son  seemed  to  him  false;  pleasure,  a  liar. 
The  noise  oifiiea  wearied  him ;  solitude  and 
silence  were  unendurable.  In  company  he 
was  weary  of  others ;  alone  he  was  weaiy  of 
himselfl  A  profound  sadness  took  posses- 
sion of  him. 

The  demon  of  philosophical  analysis,  not- 
withstanding his  efforts  to  exorcise  it,  always 
held  dominion  oyer  his  thoughts,  disenchant- 
ing what  should  charm  his  eye,  tarnishing, 
diminishing,  and  extinguishing  the  pleasures 
and  the  luxury  in  which  he  wished  to  live. 
The  praises  of  his  friends  were  to  him  only 
the  current  coin  with  which  they  .paid  for 
the  portion  of  his  fortune  which  they  took 
from  him,  and  were  only  signs  of  their  desire 
to  feast  at  Mb  banquets. 

Decomposing  everythiug,  reducing  eveiy- 
thing  to  its  first  elements  by  this  same  prin- 
ciple of  analysis,  he  became  the  prey  of  a 
singular  malady,  —  a  frightful  malady,  more 
common  than  is  known,  which  attacks  the 
proud  to  humiliate  them.  He  fancied  that 
in  the  fine  cloth  of  his  garments  he  could 
detect  the  tainted  odor  of  the  animal  from 
which  the  wool  was  shorn ;  under  the  silk 
of  his  rich  hangings  he  saw  crawling  the  dis- 
gusting worm  which  had  spun  it ;  his  elegant 
furniture,  carpets,  the  binding  of  his  books, 
his  trinkets  of  mother-of-pearl  and  of  ivory, 
only  suggested  to  him  the  remains  and  cast- 
off  garments  or  dwellings  of  some  animal ; 
death  !  death !  embellished  and  made  pro- 
ductive by  the  toil  of  a  squalid  artisan. 
Illusion  was  destroyed,  imagination  parar 
lyzed.  But  to  him  emotion  was  a  necessity. 
That  love  which  could  find  no  single  object 
upon  which  to  fix  itself,  he  expanded  to  em- 
brace aU  mankind.  He  became  a  philan- 
thropist. 

To  be  useful  to  the  men  that  he  despised, 
lie  gave  himself  up  anew  to  politics,  —  not 
speculative,  but  active.  He  caused  himself 
to  be  initiated  into  secret  societies  ;  he  forced 
himself  to  feel  again  the  only  sort  of  fanati- 
cism that  remains  for  minds  which  have  lost 
all  illusions.  In  short,  he  became  a  conspira- 
tor ;  and  against  whom  ?  Against  the  power 
of  Bonaparte. 

May  it  not  have  been  that  this  patriotic 
love,  this  universal  love  which  seemed  to  ani- 
mate him,  after  all,  at  bottom,  was  only  hatred 
for  one  single  man,  a  man  whose  gloiy  and 
saccess  annoyed  him  1 


Chamey  the  aristocrat  at  last  returned  to 
the  principle  of  equality ;  the  proud  noble- 
man frt>m  whom  had  been  wrested  his  title 
of  Count,  which  he  held  from  his  ancestors, 
did  not  choose  that  one  should  take  with  im- 
punity that  of  Emperor,  which  could  be  Ifrld 
only  from  the  sword. 

It  matters  not  what  conspiracy  this  was. 
There  was  no  lack  of  conspiracies  at  that 
epoch.  I  only  know  that  this  one  was 
brooding  from  1803  to  1804 ;  but  it  was  not 
suffered  to  break  out  The  police,  that  prov- 
idence which  watehed  over  the  destinies  of 
the  future  empire,  discovered  it  in  time. 
Government  decided  to  make  no  noise  about 
it,  not  even  to  give  it  the  honor  of  a  dischai^ 
of  muskets  on  the  Plaine  de  Grenelle,  the 
place  of  military  execution.  The  heads  of 
the  conspiracy  were  surprised,  seized  in  their 
own  houses,  condemned  almost  without  trials 
and  separately  distributed  in  the  prisons, 
citadels,  or  fortresses  of  the  ninety-six  de- 
partments of  consular  France. 


CHAPTER  IL 

I  BEifEMBEB,  when  crossing  the  Alps  into 
Italy,  a  tourist,  travelling  on  foot,  my  knap- 
sack on  my  shoulder,  and  alpenstock  in  my 
hand,  stopping  to  gaze  thoughtfully  on  a  tor- 
rent near  the  pass  of  Rodoretto,  swollen  by 
the  melting  ice  of  the  upper  glaciers. 

The  noise  of  the  waterfall,  the  foaming 
cascades  throughout  its  course,  the  various 
colors  with  which  the  water  was  tinted,  by 
turns  yellow,  white,  and  black,  showing  that 
it  had  forced  its  channel  through  beds  of 
marl,  lime,  and  slate ;  the  enormous  blocks 
of  granite  which  it  had  laid  bare  but  not  re- 
moved, each  forming  the  centre  of  another 
cataract,  adding  roar  to  roar,  cascade  to  cas- 
cade ;  entire  trees  which  it  had  uprooted, 
lying  partly  in  and  partly  out  of  the  water, 
the  foliage  of  one  hidf  tossed  by  the  violent 
wind,  the  other  tortured  by  the  dashing 
waves ;  fragments  of  the  banks  clothed  with 
verdure  converted  into  islands,  which  floated 
on  the  surface  of  the  torrent,  broken  in  dash- 
ing against  the  trees,  as  the  trees  were  torn 
and  bruised  in  passing  the  blocks  of  marble 
and  granite  ; — all  this  roaring  and  clashing, 
all  ^ese  sights  and  sounds  confined  between 
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two  nanow  piecipitouB  baiiks,  held  me  a  long 
time  in  agitated  thought  This  tonent  is 
the  Clusone. 

Skirting  its  banlcs,  I  came  with  it  into  one 
of  four  valleys  called  "  Protestant,"  in  mem- 
oiy  of  the  ancient  Vaudois^  who  formerly 
took  refuge  there.  Here  my  torrent  had  no 
longer  its  rapid  and  riotous  gait,  nor  its  hun- 
dred roaring  voices.  Flowing  now  quietly, 
decently,  almost  coqnettishly,  it  took  upon 
itself  the  air  of  a  modest  rivtdet,  as  it  ca- 
ressed with  its  waves  the  walls  of  Fenestrella. 

It  was  then  that  I  first  saw  Fenestrella, 
celebrated  for  the  forts  which  crown  the  two 
mountains  between  which  the  town  is  placed. 
These  forts,  which  commnnicate  by  a  covered 
way,  had  been  partly  dismantled  during  the 
wars  of  the  republic  One  of  them,  however, 
repaired  and  refortified,  had  become  a  prison 
of  state  when  Piedmont  was  incorporated 
into  France. 

It  was  in  this  fortress  of  Fenestrella  that 
Charles  Ydramont,  Oount  of  Chamey,  was 
confined,  accused  of  having  plotted  to  sub- 
vert the  regular  and  legal  govenmient  of  his 
country,  to  substitute  for  it  a  r4yim€  of  dis- 
order and  terror. 

We  see  him,  then,  separated  from  men  of 
pleasure  and  men  of  science,  regretting 
neither;  forgetting,  without  too  much  bit- 
terness, that  hope  of  political  regeneration 
which  for  the  moment  had  seemed  to  reani- 
mate his  worn-out  heart ;  bidding  an  adieu, 
forced,  it  is  true,  but  full  of  resignation,  to 
his  fortune,  whose  pomp  had  never  had  the 
power  to  dazzle  him,  and  to  his  Mends  who 
wearied  him ;  having  for  his  abode,  instead 
of  his  spacious  and  princely  mansion,  a  bare 
and  gloomy  chamber,  and  for  his  only  valet, 
his  jailer. 

But  what  matter  to  him  the  gloom  and 
nakedness  of  lus  apartment !  The  necessaries 
of  life  he  had,  and  he  was  weary  of  its  su- 
perfluities. His  jailer  even  seemed  to  him 
endurable. 

His  thoughts  alone  weighed  upon  him. 
However,  what  other  diversion  remained  for 
him? 

All  correspondence  with  the  outside  world 
was  interdicted.  He  was  not  allowed  to  have 
either  books,  pens,  or  paper.  This  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  prison  required.  In  other 
times  this  would  have  been  no  privation  to 
him,  when  he  was  only  anxious  to  escape 


from  the  perplexities  of  scienee  by  which  he 
was  beset  Now  a  book  would  have  gina 
him  a  friend  to  consult,  and  more,  an  ad- 
veitBry  to  combat  Shut  out  from  the  wodd, 
he  was  thrown  back  upon  himself,  forced  to 
live  with  his  enemy, — thought 

But  how  bitter  and  oppressive  is  that 
thought  which  continually  speaks  to  him  of 
his  desperate  position  !  How  lifeleas  and 
heavy  for  him, — for  him  whom  Nature  had 
overwhelmed  with  her  gifts,  whom  Society 
had  surrounded  from  his  birth  with  her  fit- 
van  and  privileges ;  for  him,  to-day  a  cap- 
tive and  miserable ;  for  him  who  has  so 
much  need  of  protection  and  aid,  and  who 
believes  neither  in  the  power  of  God  nor  in 
the  pity  of  men  1 

He  tried  again  to  rid  himself  of  this  aiga- 
mentative  demon  which  alternately  fioae  and 
scorched  him,  when,  shut  up  to  his  reveries, 
he  was  a  victim  to  its  struggles.  Once  more 
he  would  turn  for  thought  to  outward  ob- 
jects,  —  to  the  material  world.  But,  ah, 
how  shrunk  and  narrow  the  world  that  met 
his  eyes  1 

The  room  occupied  by  Qiamey  was  at  the 
rear  of  the  citadel,  in  a  small  building  raised 
on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortification,  for- 
merly connected  with  the  defensive  wmfa, 
but  which,  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  fort^  ww 
rendered  useless. 

Four  walls  newly  whitewashed,  so  tiiat 
they  did  not  even  yield  him  the  amusement 
of  recognizing  the  traces  of  those  who  had 
before  been  inmates  of  this  place  of  desdl** 
tion ;  a  table,  at  which  he  could  do  nothing 
but  eat ;  one  chair,  whose  singleness  seemed 
ever  to  remind  him  that  never  would  saj 
human  being  sit  there  beside  him  ;  a  trunk 
for  lus  clothing ;  a  little  sideboard  of  painted 
deal,  partly  worm-eaten,  presented  a  strikii^ 
contrast  to  an  el^^t  dressing-case  inlaid 
with  silver,  which  was  placed  upon  it,  the 
only  remnant  which  was  left  him  of  his  for- 
mer luxury;  a  narrow  bed,  but  clean;  a 
pair  of  curtains  of  blue  cloth  which  hung  at 
his  window, — a  derisive  superfluity,  a  bitter 
raillery,  for  the  closeness  of  the  bars  and  the 
high  wall  rising  but  a  few  feet  opposite  his 
window  left  hhn  little  to  fear  from  piying 
eyes  or  the  importunity  of  the  too  ardent 
rays  of  the  sun.  Such  was  the  fumishingof 
his  chamber. 

Over  this  room  was  another  exactly  like  it, 
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bnt  nnoecnpied ;  he  had  no  oompaniona  in 
this  detached  portion  of  the  fortren.  The 
rest  of  hiB  world  was  limited  to,  a  massive 
spiral  stone  stairway  which  led  to  a  small 
payed  cooit  sunk  in  one  of  the  ancient  moats 
of  the  citadeL 

In  this  place,  for  two  horns  each  day,  he 
took  as  mnch  exercise  and  enjoyed  as  mnch 
liberty  as  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  com- 
mandant permitted.  From  tins  court  the 
prisoner  could  look  upon  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  and  the  vapors  which  rose  from 
the  plains  ;  for  the  lampaits,  lower  at  the 
east,  allowed  the  air  and  sun  to  penetrate. 
But  once  more  in  his  chamber  a  horizon  of 
masonry  alone  met  his  eye,  in  the  midst  of 
this  sublime  and  picturesque  sceneiy  which 
surrounded  him.  At  the  right  rose  the  en- 
chanting green  hills  of  Saluces ;  at  the  left, 
the  last  undulations  of  the  vallejrs  of  Aosta 
and  the  banks  of  the  Chiara ;  before  him 
were  the  marvellous  plains  of  Turin;  be- 
hind him  the  Alps  rising  one  above  another, 
adorned  with  rocks,  forests,  and  abyssel,  from- 
Mount  Qenevra  to  Mount  Cenis,  and  he  could 
see  nothings  —  nothing  bat  a  misty  sky  sus- 
pended over  his  head  in  a  frame  of  stones, 
nothing  but  the  pavement  of  his  court  and 
the  bars  of  his  prison,  nothing  bat  the  high 
wall  that  fEused  his  window,  of  which  the 
wearisome  uniformity  was  only  broken  to- 
wards its  extremity  by  a  small  square  win- 
dow, at  which,  fit>m  time  to  time,  through 
the  bars,  he  had  a  glimpse  of  a  sad  and 
frowning  face. 

And  this  was  the  circumscribed  world  in 
which  he  must  hencefnwaid  seek  his  diver- 
sions and  find  his  joys.  The  effort  taxed  all 
his  faculties. 

He  marked  on  his  walls  with  a  bit  of 
charcoal  figures  and  dates  which  recalled  to 
him  the  happy  events  of  his  youth.  Alas ! 
how  small  the  number  of  them  1  He  turned 
from  these  remembrances  with  a  sinking 
heart 

Then  the  &tal  demon  of  scepticism  re- 
turned with  its  desolating  convictions,  which 
he  formed  into  phrases  that  he  dared  to  in- 
scribe on  the  walls,  near  the  names  of  his 
mother  and  his  sister. 

Determined  to  triumph  over  his  morbid 
abstraction  and  his  torpid  idleness,  he  tried 
to  accustom  himself  to  think  of  things  pu^ - 
lie  and  frivolous ;  he  hastened,  of  his  own 


free  will,  to  meet  that  brutishness  which 
must  result  frx)m  a  long  sojourn  in  a  prison ; 
he  plunged  into  it,  he  wallowed  in  it  with 
frenzy. 

The  philosopher  employed  himself  in  rav- 
elling the  threads  of  silk  or  linen.  The 
scholar  made  flageolets  of  straw,  constructed 
vessels,  ornamented  with  flags,  frx)m  walnut- 
shells.  The  man  of  genius  made  whistles, 
carved  boxes  and  openwork  baskets  from 
the  stones  of  fruit  The  revolutionist  made 
chains  and  musical  instruments  from  the 
elastic  wire  of  hia  braces.  For  a  while  he 
delighted  in  his  works ;  then  disgust  took 
possession  of  him,  and  he  crushed  them  all 
under  his  feet 

To  vary  his  occupation  he  carved  upon  his 
table  a  thousand  odd  designs.  Never  school- 
boy cut  his  desk,  or  covered  it  with  ara- 
besques in  relief  or  intaglio,  with  more  pa- 
tience and  skilL  The  portal  of  the  church 
of  Caudebec,  the  pulpit  of  St  Qudule,  at 
Brussels,  are  not  decorated  with  a  greater 
profusion  of  carved  figures.  There  were 
houses  on  houses,  fishes  on  trees,  men  taller 
than  the  steeples,  boats  on  roofs,  carriages  on 
the  water,  dwarf  pyramids,  gigantic  flies ; 
all  this,  horizontal,  vertical,  oblique,  topsy- 
turvy, upside  down,  a  true  hieroglyphical 
chaos  in  which  he  forced  himself  sometimes 
to  seek  a  symbolical  sense,  a  connection,  a 
design ;  for  he  who  believed  in  chance  as 
the  moving  power  of  the  world  might  easily 
hope  to  find  a  complete  poem  in  the  sculp- 
tures on  his  table,  or  a  design  of  Raphael  in 
the  mottled  veins  of  a  piece  of  boxwood. 

He  taxed  his  ingenuity  to  multiply  diffi- 
culties to  vanquish,  problems  to  solve,  enig- 
mas to  guess,  and  ennwi,  formidable  enemy, 
came  to  surprise  him  in  the  midst  of  these 
grave  employments. 

The  man  whose  ftuce  he  had  seen  at  the 
window  at  the  extremity  of  the  opposite  wall 
might  have  furnished  him,  perhaps,  with 
more  real  diversion  ;  but  this  other  prisoner 
seemed  to  avoid  his  notice,  retiring  from  the 
grating  as  soon  as  the  Coimt  showed  any  signs 
of  observing  him.  Chamey  conceived  a  hatred 
for  him. 

Such  was  his  opinion  of  human  nature, 
that  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  this 
avoidance  of  him  to  convince  him  that  the 
unknown  was  a  spy  employed  to  watch  his 
movements  even  in  prison,  or  some  old  en- 
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emy  lejoicing  over  Mb  miaeiy  and  hmnilia- 
tioB. 

On  inteiTogatdng  the  jailer,  however,  he 
saw  that  his  suspicionB  were  fieJfie. 

''  He  is  an  Italian,"  aaid  he,  ^  a  good  fellow, 
a  good  Chiistian,  for  I  often  find  him  at  his 
prayers." 

Chamey  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ''And 
why  is  he  here  1 "  asked  he. 

''  He  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Emperor." 

"  Is  he,  then,  a  patriot  ? " 

''  Patriot  ?  O  no  !  but  the  poor  man  had  a 
son  and  a  daughter ;  now  he  has  only  a 
daughter,  — his  son  is  dead  in  Germany,  — 
poor  fellow  I " 

^  It  was  a  paroxysm  of  selfishness,  then," 
murmured  Chamey. 

''  Zounds !  you  are  not  a  father,  Signor 
Count,"  replied  the  jailer.  ''If  my  little 
Antonio,  who  is  still  at  the  breast,  had  to  be 
weaned  for  the  good  of  the  empire,  which  is 
not  much  older  than  he —  But  silence !  I 
do  not  wish  to  lodge  at  Fenestrella  without 
the  keys  at  my  girdle  or  under  my  pillow." 

"And  what  are  now  the  occupations  of 
this  bold  conspirator?" 

"  He  catches  flies,"  said  the  jailer,  with  a 
jesting  glance. 

Chamey  no  longer  hated  his  neighbor ;  he 
despised  hiuL 

"  He  is  then  mad,"  cried  he. 

"  Why  mad,  Signor  Count  ?  a  later  comer 
than  he,  you  have  already  become  a  master 
in  the  art  of  carving  in  wood.    Patience ! " 

Notwithstanding  the  irony  of  these  last 
words,  Chamey  resumed  his  manual  labors, 
and  the  explanation  of  his  hieroglyphics, — 
remedies,  s!Ibb  !  impotent  against  the  pain 
with  which  he  was  tormented. 

In  these  puerilities,  in  this  weaijiiess,  passed 
all  one  winter. 

Happily  for  him,  a  new  subject  of  interest 
was  soon  to  come  to  his  aid. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Onb  day,  at  the  prescribed  hour,  Chamey 
was  walking  in  the  court-yard,  his  head 
bowed,  his  arms  crossed  behind  his  back, 
pacing  slowly,  as  if  he  could  so  make  the 
narrow  space  whi^  he  was  permitted  to 
perambulate  seem  larger. 


Spring  announced  its  coming ;  a  softer  air 
dilated  his  lungs,  and  to  live  free  and  be 
master  of  the  soU  and  of  space  seemed  to 
him  the  goal  of  his  desires. 

He  counted  one  by  one  the  paving-stoneB 
of  hb  little  court,  without  doubt  to  veafy 
the  exactness  of  his  former  calculations,  for 
it  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  he  had 
numbered  them,  when  he  perceived  there» 
under  his  eyes,  a  little  mound  of  earth  raised 
between  two  stones,  slightly  opened  at  the 
top.  He  stopped;  his  heart  beat  without  his 
being  able  to  tell  why.  But  all  is  hope  or 
fear  for  a  captive.  In  the  most  indifferent 
objects,  and  the  most  insignificant  events,  he 
seeks  some  hidden  cause  which  speaks  to  him 
of  deliverance. 

Perhaps  this  slight  derangement  on  the 
surface  might  be  produced  by  some  great 
work  underground  ;  perhaps  a  tunnel,  which 
would  open  and  make  a  way  for  him  to  the 
fields,  and  mountains.  Perhaps  lus  Mends 
or  his  former  accomplices  were  mining  to 
reach  him,  and  restore  to  him  life  and  lib- 
erty. 

He  listened  attentively,  and  fimcied  he 
heard  a  low,  rumbling  noise  under  ground ; 
he  raised  his  head,  and  tiie  tremulous  air  bore 
to  him  the  rapid  stroke  of  the  tocain,  and  the 
continued  roll  of  drumA  along  the  ramparts, 
like  a  signal  of  war.  He  started,  and  with 
a  trembling  hand  wiped  fi:om  his  forehead 
great  drops  of  sweat 

Was  he  to  be  free  ?  Had  France  changed 
its  master? 

This  dream  was  only  a  flash.  BefiecticQ 
destroyed  the  illusion.  He  had  no  accom- 
plices, and  had  never  had  friends.  He  lis- 
tened again  ;  the  same  sounds  struck  his  ear, 
but  gave  rise  to  other  thou^ts.  This  stroke 
of  the  tocsin  and  the  roll  of  the  drum  were 
only  the  distant  soimd  of  a  church-bell  that 
he  heard  every  day  at  the  same  hour,  and  the 
accustomed  call  to  anna,  which  need  only  ex- 
cite emotion  in  a  few  straggling  soldieis  ai 
the  citadeL 

Chamey  smiled  bitterly,  and  looked  upon 
himself  with  pity,  when  he  thought  that  soma 
insignificant  animal,  a  mole  who  had  without 
doubt  lost  his  way,  or  a  field-mouse  who  had 
scratched  up  the  earth  under  his  feet,  had 
caused  him  to  believe  for  an  instant  in  the 
affection  of  men  and  the  overthrow  of  a 
great  empire. 
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In  Older,  however,  to  make  his  mind  quite 
dear  about  it,  stooping  oyer  the  little  mound, 
he  carefully  removed  some  of  tiie  partides 
of  earth,  and  saw  with  astonishment  that  the 
wild  agitation  which  had  overcome  him  for 
an  instant  had  not  even  been  caused  by  a 
busy,  burrowing,  scmtching  animal,  aimed 
with  claws  and  teeth,  but  by  a  feeble  sped- 
men  of  vegetation,  with  scaitdy  strength  to 
sprout,  weak  and  langmshing. 

Raising  himself,  profoundly  humiliated,  he 
was  about  to  crush  it  with  his  heel,  when  a 
fresh  breeze,  laden  with  the  peifiime  of  honey- 
suckle and  hawthorn,  was  wafted  to  him,  as 
if  to  implore  mercy  for  the  poor  plant,  which, 
perhaps,  one  day  would  also  have  peifume  to 
give  him. 

Another  thought  came  to  him  to  arrest  his 
destructive  intention.  How  was  it  possible 
for  that  little  plant,  so  tender,  soft,  and  frag- 
ile that  a  touch  might  break  it,  to  raise,  sep- 
arate, and  throw  out  that  earth  dried  and 
hardened  by  the  sun,  trodden  under  foot  by 
him,  and  almost  cemented  to  the  two  blocks 
of  granite  between  which  it  was  pressed  ? 

He  bent  over  it  again,  and  examined  it 
with  renewed  attention.  He  saw  at  its  upper 
extremity  a  sort  of  double  fleshy  valve,  which 
folded  over  the  first  leaves,  preserved  them 
firom  the  touch  of  anything  that  might  injure 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  enabled  them  to 
pierce  that  earthy  crust  in  search  of  air  and 
son. 

Ah,  said  he  to  himself,  behold  all  the  se- 
cret !  It  recdves  from  nature  this  prindple 
of  stroigth,  as  the  young  birds,  who,  before 
they  are  bom,  are  armed  with  a  bill  hard 
enough  to  break  the  thick  shell  which  con- 
fines them.  Poor  prisoner,  thou  possessest 
at  least  the  instruments  which  can  aid  thee 
to  gain  thy  freedom. 

He  stood  gazing  at  it  a  few  moments,  and 
no  longer  dreamed  of  crushing  it 

The  next  day,  in  taking  his  ordinary  walk, 
he  was  striding  along  in  an  absent-minded 
manner,  and  nearly  trod  on  it  by  accident. 
He  drew  back  quickly,  and,  surprised  at  the 
interest  with  which  his  new  acquaintance 
inspired  him,  he  paused  to  note  its  pro- 
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The  plant  had  grown,  and  the  rays  of  the 
snn  had  caused  it  to  lose  somewhat  of  its 
dckly  palor.  He  reflected  upon  the  power 
which  that  pale  and  slender  stem  possessed 


to  absorb  the  luminous  essence  with  which 
to  nourish  and  strengthen  itself^  and  to  bor- 
row from  the  prism  the  colors  with  which  to 
dothe  itself,  —  colors  assigned  beforehand  to 
each  one  of  its  parts.  Yes,  its  leaves,  with- 
out doubt,  thought  he,  will  be  tinted  with  a 
difierent  shade  from  its  stem ;  and  then  its 
flowers,  what  color  will  they  be  7  Yellow, 
blue,  red?  Why,  nourished  by  the  same 
sap  as  the  stalk,. do  they  not  clothe  them- 
sdves  in  the  same  livery?  How  do  they 
draw  their  azure  and  scarlet  from  the  same 
source  where  the  other  has.  only  found  a 
bright  or  sombre  green?  So  it  is  to  be, 
however ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  confusion 
and  disorder  of  affairs  here  below,  matter 
follows  a  regular  though  blind  march. 
Blind,  indeed,  repeated  he;  I  need  no 
other  proof  of  it  than  these  two  fleshy 
lobes  which  have  facilitated  its  egress  from 
the  earth,  but  which  now,  of  no  use  in  its 
preservation,  nourish  themsdves  still  from 
its  substance,  and  hang  down,  wearying  it 
by  their  weight,  —  of  what  use  are  they  ? 

As  he  said  this,  day  was  declining,  and 
the  chilly  spring  evening  approached ;  the 
two  lobes  rose  slowly  as  he  watched  them, 
apparently  desiring  to  justify  themselves 
from  his  reproach  ;  they  drew  closer  to- 
gether, and  enclosed  in  their  bosom,  to 
protect  against  the  cold  and  the  attacks 
of  insects,  the  tender  and  fragile  foliage 
which  was  about  to  be  deprived  of  the  sun, 
and  who,  thus  sheltered  and  warmed,  dept 
imder  the  two  wings  which  the  plant  had 
just  softly  folded  over  it 

The  man  of  sdence  comprehended  more 
fully  this  mute  but  decided  response,  in 
observing  that  the  outdde  of  the  vegetable 
bivalve  had  heen  slightly  cut  by  the  nib- 
bling of  a  snail  the  night  before,  of  which 
the  traces  stiU  remained. 

This  strange  colloquy  between  thought  on 
one  side  and  action  on  the  other,  between 
the  man  and  the  plant,  was  not  to  end  here. 
Chamey  had  been  too  long  occupied  with 
meti^hydcal  discussions  to  surrender  him- 
sdf  easily  to  a  good  reason. 

"This  is  all  very  well,"  said  he ;  "here 
as  dsewhere  a  happy  concurrence  of  fortui- 
tous circumstances  has  favored  this  feeble 
creation.  It  was  bom  armed  with  a  lever 
to  lift  the  soil  and  a  buckler  to  protect  its 
head,  two  conditions  necessary  to  its  exist- 
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ence ;  if  it  had  happened  that  these  had  not 
been  fulfilled,  the  plant  must  have  died,  sti' 
fled  in  its  germ,  like  myiiads  of  other  indi- 
Tidnals  of  its  species,  whom  Nature  has  no 
doubt  created,  unfinished,  imperfect,  inca- 
pable of  preserving  and  reprodncing  them- 
selves, and  who  have  had  but  an  hour  of 
life  on  earth.  Who  can  calculate  the  num- 
ber of  fiftlse  and  impotejit  combinatioDs  Na- 
ture has  made,  before  succeeding  in  produ- 
cing one  single  specimen  fitted  to  endure  ? 
A  blind  man  may  hit  the  mark,  but  how 
many  arrows  must  he  lose  before  he  attains 
this  result  For  thousands  of  ages  matter 
has  been  triturated  by  the  double  movement 
of  attraction  and  repulsion ;  is  it  then  strange 
that  Chance  should  so  many  times  produce 
the  right  combinations  7  I  grant  that  this 
envelope  can  protect  these  first  leaves,  but 
will  it  grow  and  enlarge  so  as  to  shelter  and 
preserve  also  the  other  leares  against  the 
cold  and  the  attacks  of  their  enemies  ?  Next 
spring,  when  new  foliage  will  be  bom  as 
fragile  and  tender  as  this,  will  it  be  here  to 
protect  it  again  ?  No  I  Nothing  then  has 
been  planned  in  aU  this,  nothing  is  the 
result  of  intelligent  thou^t,  but  ratiber  of 
a  happy  chance." 

Sir  Count,  Nature  has  more  than  one 
response  with  which  to  refute  your  argu- 
ment. Have  patience,  and  observe  that 
feeble  and  isolated  production,  sent  forth 
and  thrown  into  the  court  of  your  prison, 
perhaps  less  by  a  stroke  of  chance  than 
by  the  benevolent  foresight  of  Providence. 
These  excrescences,  in  which  you  have  di- 
vined a  lever  and  a  shield,  had  already  ren- 
dered other  services  to  this  feeble  plant. 
After  having  served  it  as  envelope  in  the 
frozen  ground  through  the  wiater,  the  right 
time  having  arrived,  they  lent  it  their  nour- 
ishing breast,  as  it  were,  suckling  it  when, 
a  simple  germ,  it  had  not  yet  roots  with 
which  to  seek  moisture  from  the  ground,  or 
leaves  to  breathe  the  air  and  the  sun.  You 
were  right,  Sir  Count ;  these  protecting 
wings  which  have  until  now  brooded  so 
maternally  over  the  yoimg  plant,  will  not 
be  developed  with  it;  they  will  fall,  bat 
not  till  they  have  accomplLBhed  their  task, 
and  when  their  ward  will  have  gained 
strength  sufficient  to  do  without  their  aid. 
Do  not  be  anxious  about  its  future ;  Nature 
watches  over  this  as  over  iU  sister  plants ; 


and  as  long  as  the  noith'^windsy  tiie  cUf 
fogs  and  snow-flakes^  descend  frum  tiie  Aifk, 
the  new  leaves  yet  in  the  bud  wiA  M 
there  a  safe  asylum,  a  dweUii^  anmgsd  for 
them,  ckeed  from  the  air  by  a  ccma^  d 
gum  and  rosin,  which  will  expand  ^^ywr^ 
to  their  need,  only  opening  under  a  &T«aUe 
sky  and  atmosphere.  They  will  not  cose 
out  without  a  warm  covering  of  for,  a  toft 
cottony  down  which  will  defend  them  fitn 
the  last  frosts  or  any  atraoqkheric  capdcei. 
Did  ever  mother  wi^«h  more  lovingly  ever 
the  preservation  of  her  child  7  BeUd,  & 
Count,  what  you  might  have  knom  kag 
since,  if^  descending  from  the  abetnoe  re- 
gions of  human  science,  yon  had  deigned  to 
lower  your  eyes  to  examine  the  aimplewQib 
of  Qod.  The  farther  north  your  at^hid 
turned,  the  more  these  common  mandi 
would  have  manifested  th^nselvai  to  ysn. 
Where  the  danger  is  greater,  there  the  em 
of  Providence  are  redoubled. 

The  f^iiloeopher  had  followed  attentivdy 
all  the  progress  and  the  traiiflfaimatigDS  of 
the  plant  Again  he  had  oonteoded  witk 
her  by  reasoning,  and  she  had  ever  an  •&- 
swer  for  all  his  aigumenta. 

^  Of  what  use  are  these  prickly  hairs  tkt 
garnish  thy  stem  ? "  said  he.  And  the  aext 
day  she  showed  them  to  him  covered  with  a 
slight  hoar-frost,  which,  thanks  to  them,  kept 
at  a  distance,  had  not  chilled  her  tender  skbL 

<<  Of  what  use  in  the  fine  days  will  be  yovr 
warm  coat,  wadded  with  down  I  '^ 

The  fine  days  arrived ;  she  cast  off  her 
winter  cloak  to  adorn  herself  with  her  tfpnog 
toilet  of  green,  and  her  new  branches  spnag 
forth  free  from  these  silken  envelopes,  heaoe- 
forward  usdess. 

'^But  if  the  storm  n^ges  the  wind  will 
bruise  thee,  and  the  hail  will  cut  thy  leaves 
too  tender  to  resist  if 

The  wind  blew,  and  Uie  young  plant,  too 
feeble  yet  to  dare  to  %ht,  bent  to  the  earth, 
and  was  defended  in  yielding.  The  hail 
came,  and  by  a  new  manoBUvie,  the  kavea 
rising  along  the  stem,  shielding  it,pR0ed 
against  each  other  for  mutual  protection, 
presenting  only  their  underside  to  the 
blows  of  the  enemy,  and  opposed  their  solid 
ribs  to  the  weight  of  the  atmospheric  pro- 
jectiles, —  in  their  union  was  their  strength  ; 
this  time  the  plant  had  come  forth  from  the 
combat,  not  without  some  slight  mutilatiooS) 
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bat  alive  and  8tiU  strong,  and  ready  to  ex- 
pand "before  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
would  heal  her  wounds. 

Ts  Chance  then  intelligent  1 '^  said  Char- 
ne J ;  **  must  I  spiiitualize  matter,  or  mate- 
rialize mind?"  And  he  did  not  cease  to 
interrogate  his  mute  instructress ;  he  de- 
lighted to  watch  her  growth,  and  mark  her 
gniduill  metamorphoses. 

One  day,  after  he  had  contemplated  it  for 
a  long  time,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  he 
had  been  lost  in  thought,  that  his  rereries 
had  an  imaccustomed  tenderness,  and  that 
his  h^ppy  thoughts  eontimued  during  his 
walk  in  the  court  Baising  his  head,  he 
saw  at  the  barred  window  of  the  great  wall 
the  "oatcher  of  flies,"  who  seemed  to  be 
observing  him.  At  first  he  blushed,  as  if 
the  man  could  read  his  thoughts,  but  then 
he  smiled,  for  he  no  longer  despued  him. 
Had  he  the  right  to  do  so?  Was  not  his 
mind  also  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
one  of  the  lowest  ranks  of  creation  ? 

''Who  knows,"  said  he,  ''but  this  Italian 
may  have  discovered  in  a  fly  as  much  worthy 
of  study  as  I  in  my  plant  ? " 

On  returning  to  his  chamber,  that  which 

first  struck  lus  eye  was  this  maxim  of  the 

fiitalist,  inscribed  by  him  upon  the  wall  two 

months  before  :  — 

C^nee  i»  hUndf  and  is  (he  9oU  author  of 
citaHon, 

He  took  a  bit  of  charcoal,  and  wrote  under- 
neath, Pbrhafs  ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Chabnet  wrote  no  more  upon  his  wall, 
and  cat  upon  lus  table  only  growing  stems 
protected  by  their  cotyledons,  only  leaves 
with  their  serrated  edges  and  salient  veins. 
He  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  hours  for 
exercise  before  his  plant,  examining  and 
studying  its  development ;  and  when  again 
in  his  chamber,  he  would  often,  through  the 
window-ban,  still  gaze  upon  it 

It  is  now  the  favorite  occupation,  the  play- 
thing, the  whim,  of  the  prisoner.  Will  he 
tire  of  it  as  he  has  of  others  ? 

One  morning  irom  his  window  he  saw  the 
jailer,  in  rapidly  crossing  the  court,  pass  so 
near  to  his  plant  that  it  seemed  in  danger  of 
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being  crushed  by  his  foot  For  the  moment 
he  shuddered  with  fear*  When  Ludovic 
came  to  bring  him  his  pittance  for  breakfast 
he  detennined  to  petition  him  to  spare  the 
only  ornament  of  his  walk ;  but  he  found  it 
difficult  to  put  in  form  a  request  so  simple. 
Perhaps  the  discipline  of  the  prison  required 
that  the  court  should  be  cleared  of  all  vege- 
tation. It  was  then  a  favor  that  he  wo^d 
ask,  and  he  possessed  little  with  which  to 
repay  it  This  Ludovic  had  already  heavily 
taxed  him,  in  extorting  from  him  as  much  as 
possible,  in  payment  for  the  articles  that  the 
jailer  reserves  the  right  of  furnishing  to 
the  prisoners.  Besides,  Chamey  had  rarely 
spoken  to  the  man,  whose  brusque  manners 
and  sordid  character  ^repelled  him.  Without 
doubt,  he  would  find  him  little  disposed  to 
be  agreeable  to  him.  His  pride  made  him 
shrink  from  appearing  by  his  tastes  to  be  on 
the  same  leVel  with  the  fly-catcher,  for  whom 
he  had  so  plainly  shown  his  contempt 
Then,  after  all,  his  request  might  be  refused ; 
for  the  inferior  whoee  position  gives  him  for 
the  moment  the  right  to  grant  or  deny  a 
favor,  almost  always  uses  his  power  with 
harshness,  not  knowing  that  indulgence  be- 
longs to  strength. 

A  refusal  would  profoundly  wound  the 
pride  and  the  hopes  of  the  prisoner.  *  It  was, 
then,  only  after  a  host  of  oratorical  precau- 
tions, and  strengthening  himself  with  all  his 
philosophical  knowledge  of  human  weak- 
ness, that  Chamey  broached  his  discourse, 
previously  logically  arranged,  to  gain  his 
object  without  compromising  his  anunir 
propre^  or  rather  his  vanity. 

He  commenced  by  addressing  the  jaOer  in 
Italian,  thus  awakening  the  iouvmwn  of  child- 
hood and  nationality.  He  spoke  to  him  of 
his  son,  lus  little  Antonio.  He  knew  how 
to  touch  the  sensitive  chord  of  his  heart,  and 
so  force  him  to  listen.  Then  he  took  from 
his  elegant  dressing-case  a  small  silver-gilt 
goblet,  and  desired  him  to  present  it  as  his 
gift  to  lus  child.  Ludovic  smiled,  but  re- 
fused it 

Chamey,  though  somewhat  abashed,  would 
not  consider  himself  defeated.  He  insisted 
by  an  adroit  transition,  saying,  "I  know 
that  a  toy  or  rattle  or  flower  would  be  a 
more  suitable  gift  for  the  child,  but  you  can 
sell  the  cup,  my  good  man,  and  with  the 
price  purchase  these  for  him.     ApropOB  of 
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flowerfi,*'  said  he^— and  behold  bim  fiurly 
launched  into  his  subject 

Thus  the  great  springs  of  human  action  *~ 
love*  of  country,  paternal  love,  personal  in« 
terest — were  all  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object  Could  more 
have  been  done  if  his  own  fate  had  been  at 
stake?  Judge,  then,  whether  he  already 
loved  his  plant ! 

"Signor  Count,"  said  Ludovic,  when  he 
had  ceased  to  speak,  '^keep  your  goblet,  lest 
the  other  bijoux  in  the  case  should  miss  it ; 
you  forget  that  my  little  boy,  but  three 
months  old,  has  no  need  of  a  goblet  to  drink 
from  ;  as  to  your  gillyflower — * 

"  What  I  a  gillyflower !  Is  it  a  gilly- 
flower?'* cried  Chamey,  foolishly  disap- 
pointed to  have  set  his  heart  upon  so  com- 
mon a  flower. 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  Signor  Count ; 
to  my  eyes  all  plants  are  more  or  less  gilly- 
flowers. But  since  the  preservation  of  this 
one  is  the  matter  in  question,  you  are  a  little 
late  in  recommending  it  to  my  tender  mer- 
cies. I  should  long  ago  have  crushed  it 
without  any  intention  of  hurting  either  you 
or  it,  if  I  hod  not  noticed  your  tender  in- 
terest in  the  pretty  thing." 

"0,  that  interest,"  said  Chamey,  some- 
what confused,  "  is  a  very  simple  thing." 

"  Tut,  tut,  tut,  I  understand  that;"  replied 
Ludovic,  with  a  wink  of  the  eye  ;  **  occupa- 
tion is  a  necessity  to  man  ;  he  must  attach 
himself  to  something,  and  prisoners  have  but 
few  objects  from  which  to  make  their  choice. 
Among  our  inmates  here,  Signor  Count,  are 
those  who  were  once,  without  doubt,  grand 
personages,  and  learned  men  (for  they  do 
not  bring  the  small  fry  here).  Now  they 
amuse  and  occupy  themselves  with  the  most 
trivial  things.  One  catches  flies ;  there  is 
no  harm  in  that  Another,"  added  he,  with 
a  wink  of  the  eye  more  significant  than  the 
first,  ^  cuts  and  hacks  with  his  penknife  the 
deal  table,  without  considering  that  I  am 
responsible  for  the  furniture  of  the  place." 

The  Count  would  have  spoken,  but  Ludo- 
vic gave  him  no  opportunity.  "  Some,"  said 
he,  "raise  canary-birds  and  goldfinches,  and 
others,  white  mice.  I  respect  their  fancies  to 
that  degree,  that  I  have  given  away  a  superb 
white  Angora  cat,  which  was  the  pet  of 
my  wife  and  myself^  lest  this  small  game 
should  prove  too  strong  a  temptation  for  it ; 


and  all  the  eats  in  the  world  axe  not  wolfci 
captive's  mouse." 

"  You  are  very  good,  Monsieur  LadoiiE^' 
said  Chflcney,  annoyed  that  any  one  should 
suppose  that  his  tastes  could  d^j^i^if^  to  sadi 
puerilities ;  ^'but  that  plant  is  to  me  noR 
than  a  diversion." 

"  What  matter  I  if  it  only  ranmds  yonof 
the  tree  under  which  your  mother  locked 
you  in  your  infancy,  per  Baeco,  it  may  diade 
half  the  court-yard.  My  orders  say  nothing 
about  it,  so  I  will  shut  my  eyes  to  it  Were 
it  to  become  a  tree,  and  aid  yon  to  scale  the 
wall,  that  would  be  another  thing ;  but  we 
have  time  enough  to  think  of  that,"  said  he, 
with  a  coarse  laugh ;  '*  not  that  I  do  not 
wish  you,  with  all  my  heart,  the  enjoyment 
of  liberty  and  the  free  air,  but  it  must  come 
at  the  right  time,  according  to  rule,  and  witii 
the  permission  of  the  authorities;  if  yoa 
should  attempt  to  escape  from  the  citadel— " 

"  What  would  you  do  ?  " 

''What  would  I  do?  Bar  your  passage^ 
though  you  killed  me  ;  or  order  the  sentinel 
to  fire  on  you,  with  no  more  pity  than  if  yon 
were  a  rabbit,  —  that  is  the  order;  but 
touch  one  of  the  leaves  of  your  gillyflower, 
no,  no !  Put  my  foot  upon  it,  never !  I 
have  always  regarded  as  a  consummate  rascal, 
and  unworthy  to  be  a  jailer,  the  man  who 
would  maliciously  crush  the  spider  of  a  poor 
prisoner ;  it  is  an  ugly  action,  yes,  —  it  is  a 
crime." 

Chamey  was  at  once  surprised  and  tondied 
to  find  so  much  sensibility  in  his  guardian ; 
and  as  his  respect  foirhim  increased,  hk 
vanity  was  all  the  more  determined  to  ac- 
count by  some  sufiicient  reasons  for  lus 
interest  in  the  plant 

<"  My  good  fellow,"  said  he,  '^I  thank  you 
for  your  good- will ;  I  acknowledge  that  this 
plant  is  for  me  the  source  of  a  multitude 
of  philosophical  observations,  full  of  interest. 
I  delight  to  study  its  physiological  phenom- 
ena." And  as  he  saw  by  the  jailer's  ezpies- 
sion  that  he  listened  without  understandings 
he  added,  "  Besides,  the  species  to  which  it 
belongs  possesses  medicinal  virtues  paiticn- 
larly  useful  in  a  disease  to  which  I  am 
subject" 

He  lied  ;  but  it  would  have  cost  him  too 
much  to  allow  the  man  who  had  just  begun 
to  rise  in  his  esteem  to  think  that  he  too  had 
descended  to  the  whimsical  puerilities  of  the 
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priaon,  — the  only  man  who  approached  him, 
fuid.  who  for  him  represented  the  whole 
human  race. 

**  If  your  plant,  Sign<Hr  Count,  has  rendered 
you  such  service,"  replied  Ludovic,  as  he 
prepared  to  leave  the  room,  **  you  ought  to 
show  your  gratitude  to  it  by  watering  it 
fx>metimes ;  for  if  I  had  not  taken  caie,  in 
bringing  water  to  you,  to  moisten  it  from 
time  to  time,  the  poor  picciola  would  have 
died  of  thirst.    Adieu,  Sir  Count" 

"  One.  instant,  my  good  Ludovic,"  cried 
Chamey,  more  and  more  surprised  to  find 
such  delicate  instincts  enclosed  in  so  rough 
aa  exterior,  and  .repenting  that  he  had  until 
now  so  wronged  him.  "  What  I  you  interest 
yourself  thus  in  my  pleasures,  and  yet  are 
so  silent  before  me.  I  pray  you  accept  this 
little  present  as  a  souvenir  of  my  gratitude. 
If  hereafter  I  can  more  fully  acquit  myself 
to  you,  count  upon  me." 

And  he  again  presented  him  the  goblet 
This  time  Ludovic  took  it,  and  while  exam- 
ining it  with  a  sort  of  curiosity,  said,  "  Acquit 
yourself  of  what,  Signor  Count  ?  Plants  ask 
nothing  but  water,  and  one  can  give  them  a 
drink  without  ruining  one's  self  at  the  inn. 
If  this  one  diverts  you  a  little  from  your 
troubles,  if  it  produces  something  of  use  to 
yon,  enough  is  said." 

And  he  went  at  once  and  replaced  the  gob- 
let in  its  case. 

The  Count  stepped  towards  Ludovic  and 
offered  him  his  hand. 

"  O  no,  no ! "  said  he,  drawing  back  with 
a  constrained  but  respectful  air  ;  ^*  one  only 
gives  his  hand  to  his  equal  or  his  friend." 

"  Well,  Ludovic,  be  my  friend." 

**  No,  no  ! "  said  the  jailer,  ^  that  cannot 
be,  Excellema,  It  is  necessary  to  foresee  all, 
that  one  may  be  able  to  fulfil  his  duties  cou- 
scientionsly  to-morrow  as  well  as  to-day.  If 
you  were  my  friend  and  tried  to  give  us  the 
slip,  should  I  have  courage  to  ciy  to  the 
sentinel,  *  Fire  ! '  No,  I  am  your  guardian, 
your  jailer,  your  most  devoted  servant" 


CHAPTER  V. 

After  the  departure  of  Ludovic,  Chamey 
reflected,  and  thought  how,  notwithstanding 
all  his  personal  advantages,  in  all  the  rela^ 
lion  between  them,  he  had  shown  himself 


inferior  to  this  man.  To  what  miserable 
subterfuges  had  he  resorted  to  surprise  the 
heart  of  this  simple  and  kindly  being !  he 
had  not  even  hesitated  to  descend  to  a  fiilse- 
hood.        .    . 

How  thankful  he  was  to  him  for  the  secret 
cares  lavished  upon  his  plant !  What !  this 
jailer,  supposed  capable  of  a  refusal,  when 
only  the  refraining  from  an  unkind  action 
was  in  question,  had  anticipated  his  wishes  ; 
he  had  been  a  spy  upon  him,  not  to  sneer  at 
his  weakness,  but  to  favor  his  pleasures.  His 
disinterestedness  forced  the  proud  Count  to 
acknowledge  himself  his  debtor ! 

The  hour  for  his  exercise  having  arrived, 
he  does  not  foiget  to  share  with  his  plant  the 
portion  of  water  which  is  allowed  him.  Not 
content  with  watering  it,  he  takes  care  to  free 
it  fit>m  the  dust  which  tarnishes  its  leaves, 
and  the  insects  which  attack  it. 

While  thus  occupying  himself  he  thinks 
of  Ludovic,  and  desires  to  know  him  better^ 
to  seek  an  explanation  of  the  singular  con- 
trasts which  the  character  of  this  man 
present,  at  the  same  time  rude  and  good- 
natured,  pitiless  and  tender-hearted,  niggardly 
and  disinterested. 

He  who  had  formerly  been  so  much  occu- 
pied with  the  study  of  the  fall  of  old  empires, 
the  migration  of  races,  the  exploits  and  con* 
quests  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Gtengis- 
Khan,  asked  nothing  more  of  the  great  his- 
tory of  the  world  than  the  history  of  his 
jailer.  By  means  of  questions,  suppositions, 
and  logical  deductions,  this  is  what  he  learned 
from  Ludovic  himselL 

Ludovic  Ritti,  a  Piedmontese,  was  bom  at 
Nice,  a  compatriot  and  contemporary  of  Mas- 
s^na.  They  were  both  children  of  the  same 
quarter  of  the  town,  comrades  in  school,  and 
out  of  school  next-door  neighbors. 

Yet  from  their  earliest  youth,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  different  natures,  if  they 
played  horse,  Ludovic  was  the  horse  and  Mas- 
s^na  the  driver  ;  if  they  were  to  take  the  fniit 
from  a  neighbor's  orchard,  Ludovic  served  as 
the  ladder  by  which  Mass^na  climbed  the 
wall,  and  the  climber  knew  very  well  how  to 
reserve  for  himself  the  lion's  share  ;  if  they 
went  poaching  in  the  woods,  Ludovic  beat  the 
bushes,  while  Mass^na  was  the  hunter. 

Thus  the  two  companions  had  grown  up 
together,  had  been  vagabonds  together  ;  then 
together  they  had  enlisted  as  soldiers  in  the 
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service  of  the  Bepublic,  and  together  they 
had  takeQ  their  letters  of  naturalization,  — 
not  in  the  ordinary  manner,  by  declaring 
themselvee  French,  but  in  aiding  the  con- 
quest which  declared  France  their  own 
country. 

At  tins  epoch,  it  is  true,  Mass^na  wore 
already  the  badge  of  general  of  diviaionj  while 
Ludovic  still  preserved  his  first  woollen  epau- 
lettes :  one  had  been  bom  to  dominion  and 
command,  the  other  to  obedience. 

Yes,  obedience,  passive,  blind,  complete, 
was  in  Ludovic  a  second  nature,  an  instinc- 
tive necessity.  He  was  a  simple  machine  of 
war,  moving  only  by  the  will  of  another. 
The  orders  of  his  superior  officer  seemed  to 
him  like  the  orders  of  God  himself ;  his  mo- 
tions were  so  entirely  r^pilated  by  orders 
that  in  the  height  of  the  battle,  even  with 
the  pistol  of  an  enemy  at  his  breast,  he  would 
have  remained  with  his  sabie  in  the  air,  with- 
out staking,  if  a  signal  had  announced  to 
him  ihe  end  of  hostilities. 

Although  brave,  teiy  brave,  Ludovic  had 
never  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
his  ardor,  and  would  never  -have  broken  the 
ranks  by  a  foof  s  length.  If  he  had  not  sig- 
nalized himself  by  any  striking  action  during 
his  campaigns,  it  was  because  he  had  not  re- 
ceived the  order  to  do  so. 

If,  in  place  of  his  ration  of  brandy,  his 
sergeant  had  offered  him  a  glass  of  ink  to 
drink,  saying,  ''It  is  the  order,"  he  would 
have  swallowed  it  without  a  frown. 

In  the  terrible  year  '95,  in  the  midst  of 
the  snows  of  the  Alps,  when  he  and  his 
companions  marched  with  bare  feet  and 
empty  stomachs,  Ludovic  quietly  said,  *'  It 
is  the  order  ! " 

Wounded  at  Marengo,  slightly  lamed  by  a 
ball  which  lodged  in  the  flesh  of  his  thigh, 
Ludovic  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  ser- 
vice. 

Qreat,  then,  was  his  embarrassment  He 
had  only  gained,  during  his  campaigns  and  his 
sojourn  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  various  parts 
of  France,  a  marvellous  facility  in  swearing 
in  four  or  five  different  idioms. 

Again  at  Nice,  his  native  place,  condemned 
to  a  sedentary  life,  abandoned  to  himself, 
with  no  impetus  from  without,  he  knew  not 
how  to  arrange  his  movements,  or  what  rule 
to  impose  upon  his  conduct. 

He  had  no  other  diversion,  no  other  pleas- 


ure, no  other  happiness,  but  to  see  the  paade 
of  the  garrison  and  to  march  with  limjiiT^ 
step  after  the  guard. 

He  went  to  bed  ^veiy  night  at  the  beat  of 
the  tattoo  ;  but  for  his  awaking^  for  his  re- 
pasts, the  drum  no  longer  sounded  far  him; 
for  the  ordinary  acts  of  life  there  was  no  oos 
to  cry  to  him,  "Bight !  Left !  Forward!' 
What  should  he  do  with  an  ezistenee  that  he 
must  direct  liiTna^lf^  and  of  which  he  must 
give  himself  all  the  trouble  ?  Obedience  a 
so  sweet  to  inactive  minds !  And  the  habit 
of  obedience  makes  it  a  necessity. 

In  order  to  escape  from  thia  perplexing 
situation,  Ludovic  took  a  grand  resolutioiL 

He  married. 

Into  his  domestic  economy  he  carried  the 
same  passive  obedience  that  had  distingnishcd 
him  in  the  army.  As  if  all  happineas  was  to 
come  to  him  at  the  same  time,  the  office  c£ 
jailer  at  Fenestrella,  just  then  becoming  va*- 
canty  was  given  to  him  through  the  inftoence 
of  his  old  comrade  Mass^na.  He  had  thca 
two  superior  officers  in  place  of  ane^  —  his 
wife  and  his  commandant 

His  wife,  younger  than  himself  passed, 
notwithstanding  an  enormous ^oSIrs,  for  &  tol- 
erably good-looking  girl  when  he  married 
her  ;  but  being  of  a^  crabbed  disposition  and 
sordidly  avaricious,  she  had  forced  Ludovic^ 
who  was  naturally  disinterested,  to  over^ 
chai^  the  prisoners  on  all  the  articles  which 
the  jailer  was  allowed  to  fumiah  them.  Bat 
beyond  that,  notwithstanding  the  widies  of 
his  wife,  he  would  not  accept  from  them  the 
slightest  gift  This  refusal  could  only  hsp' 
pen  in  the  interior  of  the  prison,  away  frooi 
his  wife's  cognizance ;  that  was  hb  own 
affair ;  besides,  it  was  the  order. 

There  were,  then,  three  distinct  shades  of 
character  impressed  upon  Ludovic, — by  his 
commandant,  his  wife,  and  his  own  instinrlA 
Unsparing  when  the  discipline  of  the  citadel 
was  in  question,  wild  his  commandant ;  avari- 
cious with  the  prisoners,  voild  his  wife ;  bat 
good,  sensible,  generous,  compassionate,  when 
the  commandant  or  the  good  woman  of  the 
house  did  not  breathe  upon  his  heart  to  make 
it  hard  or  avaricious,  voUd  himsell 

If  a  more  complete  portrait  of  Ludovic 
Ritti  is  desired,  he  was  forty  years  of  age,  his 
complexion  dark,  his  beard  thick,  his  shoul- 
ders broad,  his  frame  strongs  and  of  middle 
height 
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Pictnie  him  to  yourself  crossing,  with  a 
somewhat  uncertain  step,  the  courts  of  the 
.citadel,  smoking  a  short  black  pipe,  letting 
slip  frequently  an  oath,  French,  ProvenQal, 
Italian,  or  Qennan,  slightly  winking  his  eye 
when  he  wished  to  give  himself  a  malicious 
air,  quickly  brightening  at  the  mention  of 
the  name  of  his  son  Antonio,  or  at  the  thought 
of  a  good  action,  and  you  know  as  much  of 
him  as  Chamey  himself  could  learn. 

One  day  soon  after,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
Chamey  was  at  his  post  near  his  plant,  when 
he  saw  a  heavy  black  cloud  obscuring  the 
sun,  hanging  like  a  gray,  floating  dome  over 
the  towers  of  the  fortress.  Soon  large  drops 
of  rain  began  to  fall ;  he  started  to  go 
quickly  under  shelter,  when  hailstones,  min- 
gled with  the  rain,  pattered  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  court  La  povera^  whirled  and 
twisted  by  the  storm,  seemed  on  the  point  of 
being  uprooted  from  the  earth ;  her^  wet 
leaves,  fretting  one  against  the  other,  trem- 
bling with  the  tossing  of  the  wind,  uttered, 
as  it  were,  plaintive  murmurs  and  cries  of 
distress. 

Chamey  paused.  He  remembered  the  re- 
proaches of  Ludovic,  and  looked  eagerly 
around  for  some  object  with  which  to  protect 
his  plant ;  he  found  nothing  ;  the  hailstones 
became  larger  and  fell  more  quickly,  and 
threatened  its  destruction.  He  trembled  for 
her,  for  her  whom  he  had  seen  so  lately  re- 
sist so  well  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  the 
hail ;  but  now  he  loved  his  plant  too  well 
to  suffer  it  to  run  any  risk  of  injury  for  the 
sake  of  getting  the  better  of  it  in  an  argu- 
ment 

Taking,  then,  a  resolution  worthy  of  a 
lover,  worthy  of  a  father,  he  drew  near,  he 
placed  himself  before  his  prot^^y  and  inter- 
posed himself  as  a  wall  between  her  and  the 
wind  ;  he  bent  over  her,  serving  as  a  shield 
against  the  shock  of  the  hail ;  and  there, 
motionless,  panting  from  his  struggles  with 
the  storm,  from  which  he  sheltered  her,  pro- 
tecting her  with  his  hands,  with  his  body, 
with  his  head,  with  his  love,  he  waited  till 
the  cloud  had  passed. 

The  storm  was  over.  But  might  not  a  sim- 
ilar danger  menace  it  when  he,  its  protector, 
was  held  from  it  by  bolts  and  bars.  Moreover 
the  wife  of  Ludovic,  followed  by  a  large  dog, 
sometimes  came  into  the  court.  This  dog  in 
his  gambols  might,  with  one  snap  of  his 


mouth  or  a  stroke  of  his  paw,  destroy  the 
darling  of  the  philosopher.  Chamey  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  meditating  upon  a 
plan,  and  the  next  day  prepared  to  put  it  in 
execution. 

The  small  portion  of  wood  allowed  him 
was  scarcely  enough  for  his  comfort  in  this 
climate,  where  the  evenings  and  mornings 
are  so  chilly.  What  matter?  Has  he  not 
the  warmth  of  his  bed  ?  he  can  retire  earlier 
and  rise  later.  In  this  way,  sparing  his 
wood,  he  soon  amassed  enough  for  his  pur- 
pose. When  Ludovic  questioned  him  about 
it,  he  said,  "  It  is  to  build  a  palace  for  my 
mistress."  The  jailer  winked  his  eye,  as  if 
he  understood ;  but  he  did  not 

During  this  time  Chamey  split,  shaped, 
and  pointed  his  sticks,  laid  together  the  most 
supple  branches,  preserved  carefully  the  flex- 
ible osier  which  was  used  to  tie  together  his 
daily  bundle  of  fagots.  Then  he  found  the 
lining  to  his  trunk  to  be  of  a  coarBe,'loo6ely 
woven  fabric,  which  he  detached,  and  from  it 
drew  the  coarsest  and  strongest  threads. 
His  materials  thus  prepared,  he  set  himself 
bravely  to  work  as  soon  as  the  laws  of  the 
jail  and  the  scrupulous  exactness  of  the 
jailer  would  allow. 

Around  his  plant,  between  the  pavement 
of  the  court,  he  carefully  inserted  sticks  of 
various  sizes,  making  them  firm  at  their  base 
by  a  cement  composed  of  earth,  gathered  bit 
by  bit  here  and  there  in  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  stones,  and  of  plaster,  and  salt- 
petre purloined  from  the  old  moat  of  the 
castle.  The  principal  framework  thus  ar-, 
ranged,  he  interlaced  it  with  light  twigs,  thus 
making  a  sort  of  hurdle,  capable,  in  case  of 
need,  of  protecting  la  pwera  ixom  any  blow, 
or  the  approach  of  the  dog. 

He  was  greatly  encouraged  during  his 
work  to  find  that  Ludovic,  who  at  the  com- 
mencement, shaking  his  head  with  a  low 
grumbling  sound  of  evil  augury,  had  seemed 
uncertain  whether  to  allow  him  to  continue 
his  work,  had  now  decided  in  his  favor ; 
and  sometimes,  while  quietly  smoking  his 
pipe,  leaning  against  the  door  at  the  entrance 
of  the  court,  he  would  smilingly  watch  the 
inexperienced  worker ;  occasionally  taking 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth  to  give  him  some 
counsel,  which  Chamey  did  not  always  know 
how  to  profit  by. 

But,  inexpert  as  he  was,  his  work  pro- 
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gressecL  In  order  to  complete  it,  he  impover- 
ished himself,  by  robbing  his  scanty  bed  of 
straw  with  which  to  make  a  sort  of  matting 
to  use  when  needed  for  the  protection  of  his 
tender  plant  from  the  sharp  gusts  of  Alpine 
wind  which  threatened  it  on  one  side,  or 
the  midday  rays  of  the  sun  reflected  from 
the  granite.  - 

One  evening  the  wind  blew  violently. 
Chamey  from  his  window  saw  the  court 
strewed  with  bits  of  straw  and  little  twigs. 
The  matting  of  straw  and  the  twigs  had  not 
been  firmly  enough  bouini  to  resist  the  wind. 
He  promised  himself  to  repair  the  misfortune 
the  next  day  ;  but  the.  next  day  when  he 
descended  it  was  all  rebuilt  A  hand  more 
skilful  than  his  had  firmly  interlaced  the 
straw  and  the  branches,  and  he  knew  well 
who  to  thank  in  his  heart 

Thus,  against  all  peril,  thanks  to  him, 
thanks  to  theniy  the  plant  was  sheltered  by 
rampait  and-  roof ;  and  Chamey  became 
more  and  more  warmly  attached  to  it, 
watching  with  delight  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment, as  it  unceasingly  opened  to  him 
new  marvels  for  admiration. 

Time  gave  firmness  and  solidity  to  the 
plant ;  the  covering  of  the  stem,  at  first  so 
delicate,  gave,  from  day  to  day,  assurance  of 
increasing  fitness  to  endure,  and  the  happy 
possessor  of  the  plant  was  seized  with  a 
curious  and  impatient  desire  to  see  it  blossom. 

At  last,  then,  he  desired  something,' — this 
man  of  a  worn-out  heart  and  frozen  brain  ; 
this  man,  so  priding  himself  in  his  intellect, 
stoops  from  the  proud  heights  of  science  to 
be  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  an  herb 
of  the  field. 

But  do  not  hasten  to  accuse  him  of  puerile 
weakness  or  of  lunacy.  The  celebrated 
Quaker,  John  Bertramiy  after  having  passed 
long  hours  in  examining  the  structure  of  a 
violet,  determined  to  devote  the  powers  of 
his  mind  to  the  study  of  the  vegetable 
wonders  of  nature,  and  so  gained  a  place 
among  the  masters  of  science. 

If  a  philosopher  of  India  became  mad  in 
seeking  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
sensitive  plant,  perhaps  Chamey,  on  the 
contrary,  will  leam  from  his  plant  true  wis- 
dom. Has  he  not  already  found  in  it  the 
charm  which  has  the  power  to  dissipate  his 
mmwi  and  enlarge  Ms  prison  ? 

**  O  the  flower  !  the  flower ! "  said  he ; 


''  that  flotrer  whose  beauty  will  expand  only 
for  my  eyes,  whose  perfume  will  exhale  for 
me  alone,  what  form  will  it  take?  What 
shades  will  color  its  petals  1  Without  doubt 
it  will  offer  me  new  problems  to  solve,  and 
throw  a  last  challenge  to  my  reason. 
Well !  let  it  come  I  Let  my  frail  adversary 
show  herself  armed  at  all  points  ;  I  will 
not  shrink  from  the  contest  Perhaps  only 
then  shall  I  be  able  to  comprehend,  in 
her  completeness,  that  secret  which  her  im- 
perfect Ibrmation  has  thus  far  hidden  from 
me.  But  wilt  thou  flower,  —  wilt  thou  show 
thyself  to  me  one  day  in  all  the  glory  of  thy 
beauty  and  its  adornment,  Picciola  ?  ^ 

Picciola  !  that  is  the  name  by  which  he 
called  her,  when,  in  the  necessity  of  hearing 
a  human  voice,  he  conversed  aloud  with  the 
companion  of  his  captivity,  while  lavishing 
upon  her  his  cares.  Povera  Picciola  I  (poor 
little  one)  such  had  been  the  exclamation  of 
Ludovic,  moved  with  pity  for  the  poor  little 
thing,  when  it  had  nearly  died  for  want  of 
water.     Chamey  rememl^red  it 

"  Picciola  !  Picciola !  wilt  thou  flower 
soon  1 "  repeated  he,  while  carefully  opening 
the  leaves  at  the  extremities  of  the  stems,  to 
see  if  there  was  any  proiuise  of  blossouL 
And  this  name,  Picciola,  was  very  pleasant 
to  his  ear,  for  it  brought  to  his  mind  at  once 
the  two  beings  who  peopled  his  world,  —  his 
plant  and  his  jailer. 

One  morning,  when,  at  the  hour  of  his 
daily  promenade,  he  interrogated  Picciola, 
leaf  by  leaf,  his  eyes  were  suddenly  arrested 
by  something  peculiar  in  its  appearance  ;  his 
heart  beat  violently,  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
it,  and  the  blood  suffused  lus  face.  It  was  a 
long  time  since  he  had  experienced  so  keen 
an  emotion.  That  which  he  saw  was  at  the 
end  of  the  main  stem,  a  new  excrescence, 
green,  silky,  of  a  spherical  form,  covered 
with  delicate  scales  placed  one  upon  the 
other,  like  the  slates  upon  the  rounded  dome 
of  a  kiosk. 

He  cannot  doubt,  —  it  is  the  bud,  —  the 
flower  will  soon  be  here. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  fly-catcher,  who  often  came  to  his 
window,  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  watching 
the  Coimt,  so  bu^  about  his  plant    He  had 
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seen  him  mix  and  prepare  his  movtar,  bndd 
luB  maU,  tie  his  osiera,  and  at  last  erect  his 
palisades,  and,  prisoner  like  him,  and  for  a  yet 
longer  time,  he  could  easily  sympathize  in 
thought  with  the  entire  preoccupation  of  the 
philosopher. 

And  now,  at  that  same  haired  window, 
another  face,  fresh  and  smiling,  appears.  It 
IB  the  face  of  a  woman,  — a  young  girl,  with 
an  air  at  the  same  time  timid  and  lively ; 
the  carrii^  of  her  head  and  the  sparkle  of 
her  eyes  showed  that  her  vivacity  was  only 
tempered  by  her  modesty  ;  her  glance,  full 
of  soul  and  expression,  was  partly  veiled  by 
her  long,  drooping  lashes.  Standing  in  the 
shadow  of  the  heavy  grating,  her  head  bent 
in  an  attitude  of  revery,  her  fair  hand  lean- 
ing upon  the  bars  for  support,  one  might 
easily  take  her  for  a  personification  of  captiv- 
ity. But  when  she  raises  her  brow  and  the 
light  falls  upon  it,  the  harmony  and  serenity 
of  her  features,  and  the  richness  and  fresh- 
ness of  her  complexion,  give  assurance  that 
she  has  been  nurtured  in  liberty  of  action 
and  in  the  free  air,  and  not  under  bolt  and 
bar. 

Is  she,  then,  one  of  those  angels  of  charity 
who  visit  those  who  are  sick  and  in  prison  ? 
No  ;  filial  love  has,  until  now,  wholly  filled 
her  heart ;  it  Ib  from  that  love  that  she  has 
drawn  her  strength  and  even  her  beauty. 
Daughter  of  Girhardi,  the  Italian,  the  catcher 
of  flies,  she  had  left  the  fStes  and  gay  prom- 
enades of  Turin,  to  take  up  her  residence  in 
the  little  town  of  Fenestrella  ;  not,  at  first) 
that  she  might  see  her  &ther,  for  that  per- 
mission was  not  granted  her,  but  that  she 
might  breathe  the  same  air  Mdth  him,  and  be 
near  him,  while  thinking  of  him.  Now  she 
has  obtained,  by  persistent  entreaties,  liberty 
to  visit  him  from  time  to  time,  and  that  is 
the  reason  that  she  is  joyous,  animated,  and 
beautiful 

Curiosity  has  led  her  to  the  window  which 
looks  upon  the  court ;  a  sentiment  of  interest 
holds  her  there,  notwithstanding  she  fears  to 
be  noticed  by  the  prisoner.  Let  her  be  re- 
assured ;  Chamey  will  not  see  her ;  at  this 
moment  Picciola  and  her  incipient  bud 
wholly  absorb  his  attention. 

The  following  week,  when  the  young  girl 
came  again  to  visit  her  father,  as  she  went 
towards  the  window  to  look  at  the  other 
prisoner,  Qirhardi  said,  "  For  three  days  he 


has  not  been  near  his  plant ;  the  poor 
must  be  very  ilL" 

^^IMl"  said  she,  with  emotion. 

^  I  have  seen  physicians  etoaang  ibe  eon^ 
and  from  what  Ludovic  tdls  me,  they  aeem 
to  agree  only  on  one  poin%  —  that  he  m^ 
die." 

"  Die  ! "  exclaimed  the  yamg  ffA,  with 
dilated  eye,  and  tenor  rather  than  pity  ex- 
pressed in  her  face.  "  O  the  nnfortonale 
man  !  how  I  pity  him  ! "  Then,  fixing  upon 
her  fiidier  a  look  of  aolidtade  and  angiddi, 
^  Then  one  can  die  here  ;  or,  rather,  can  one 
live  ?  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  canfinaaent 
of  the  prison  and  the  pestilential  air  that 
rises  ftoBL  the  old  moats  that  have  caaaei 
hiB  illness,"  cried  she,  clasping  the  old  nan 
in  her  arms  ;  for  while  speaking  of  Chaaey 
she  thought  only  of  her  father. 

Qirhardi  strove  to  console  her,  while  she 
covered  his  hand  with  tears. 

At  this  moment  Ludovic  entered.  Bis 
brought  to  the  ^  catcher  of  flies  "  a  new  o^ 


ture  which  he  had  made  for  him.  It  was  a 
golden-Mdnged  beetle,  which  he  pveaented 
with  a  triumphant  air.  Qirhardi  srailsd, 
thanked  him,  and,  when  unobserved  by  Lu- 
dovic, gave  the  insect  its  liberty  ;  it  was  the 
twentieth  Individual  of  the  same  ^ectea  that 
Ludovic  had  brought  him  within  a  few  dajs. 

He  profited  by  the  opportune  entimnce  of 
Ludovic  to  inquire  after  Chamey. 

^  By  my  patron  saint ! "  said  Ludovic,  **  I 
do  not  forget  him  any  more  than  the  othes^ 
and  until  Qod  shall  take  him  into  his  own 
keeping,  he  is  my  care  ;  so  I  have  jost  been 
watering  his  plant." 

*^  Ah,  but  of  what  use  is  that  if  be  wiU 
never  see  it  flower?"  sadly  asked  the  young 
girL 

"Ah  !  young  lady,"  said  Ludovic  Then 
he  added  with  his  customary  wink  of  the 
eye,  emphasizing  his  words  witii  a  motim 
of  his  raised  forefinger,  '^Our  seigneurs,  die 
physicians,  think  that  the  poor  man  is  on  Iw 
back  forever  ;  but  I,  the  seigneur  jailer,  do 
not  believe  it ;  I  have  my  secret." 

And  turning  on  his  heel  he  went  out,  after 
having  tried  to  put  on  lus  rough  voice  and 
his  stem  face  to  notify  tiie  young  girl  that 
only  twenty-two  minutes  remained  of  the 
time  allotted  for  her  visit  In  exactly  twen- 
ty-two minutes  he  returned  and  exeoated  tibe 
order. 
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The  illneas  of  CfhanLe7  was  only  too  real 
One  evening,  on  re-entering  his  room  after 
having  paid  his  vlait  to  Picciola  and  be- 
stowed  npon  her  his  daily  care,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  slight  ftdntnesa.  His  head  heavy 
and  hia  limbs  trembling,  he  threw  himself 
upon  his  bed,  disdaining  to  call  any  one  to 
his  aid,  and  tmsting  to  sleep  to  cure  him. 

But  mstead  of  sleep  came  pain ;  and  the 
next  day,  when  the  Connt  wished  to  xise,  a 
stronger  power  than  his  will  nailed  him  to 
hia  pallet.  He  closed  his  ^yes,  and  resigned 
himaplf  to  his  weakness. 

In  the  face  of  danger  the  calm  of  the  phi- 
losopher and  the  pride  of  the  conspirator  re- 
turned. He  would  have  thought  himself  dis- 
honored by  a  muimor  or  a  complaint,  or  an 
appeal  for  aid  to  those  who  had  caused  his 
sequestration  from  the  world.  He  simply 
gave  some  directions  to  Ludovic,  with  regard 
to  the  care  of  Ids  plant  in  case  he  should  be 
indefinitely  kept  a  prisoner  in  his  bed,  —  in 
tbiB  double  incarceration  which  came  to  ag- 
gravate his  original  captivity-.  Pkysicians 
were  called  in,  and  he  refused  to  answer 
iheir  questions.  It  seemed  to  him  that>  lus 
life  being  no  Ipnger  his  own,  he  was  no  more 
responsible  for  its  preservation  than  for  the 
administration  of  Ids  confiscated  property, 
and  that  it  belonged  to  those  who  had  ap- 
propriated all  to  watch  over  alL 

At  first  the  physicians  insisted  upon  an 
answer ;  but  finding  him  persistently  silent, 
they  determined  in  future  only  to  interrogate 
bis  disease. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  replied  to 
each  one  with  diverse  meaning,  for  each  of 
them  held  to  a  different  system.  In  the 
dilation  of  the  pupil  and  the  purple  hue  of 
his  lips,  one  saw  certain  symptoms  of  a  putrid 
fever ;  the  other,  of  inflammation  of  the  bow- 
els ;  and  the  last  (for  there  were  three  of 
them)  decided  that  it  was  a  case  of  apoplexy 
or  pualysis,  from  the  color  of  the  neck  and 
templeSy  the  coldness  of  the  extrenuties,  the 
rigidity  of  the  features,  and  declared  that  the 
silence  of  the  patient  was  only  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  commencement  of  congestion 
of  the  brain. 

Twice  the  colonel  in  command  of  the  cita- 
del came  to  visit  the  prisoner  in  his  chamber. 
The  first  time  he  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
request  to  make  ;  he  even  offered  to  change 
bis  lodging  if  he  thought  that  the  situation 


was  the  cause  of  his  illness.  The  Count  only 
replied  by  a  negative  sign. 

The  second  time  he  came  accompanied  by 
a  priest.  Chamey,  given  over  by  the  physi- 
cians, it  was  the  duty  of  the  conmiandant 
to  prepare  the  prisoner  to  receive  the  last 
offices  of  religion. 

If  in  the  offices  of  the  Church  there  is  one 
funstion  more  august  and  sacred  than  an- 
other, it  is  that  of  the  priest  of  prisons^  — 
this  priest  the  only  spectator  whose  presence 
sanctifies  the  scaffold  ;  and  yet  the  scepticism 
of  our  age  has  not  feared  to  make  him  the 
object  of  its  bitter  railleries.  '^  Steeled  by 
habit,"  they  say,  '*  these  men  are  no  longer 
capable  of  emotion,  they  cannot  weep  with 
the  guilty,  and  in  their  exhortations  and 
their  consolations,  incessantly  expressing  the 
same  thoughts,  professional  routine  destroys 
inspiration." 

What  matter  if  the  phrases  are  the  same  t 
Does  the  same  man  listen  to  them  twice  ?  A 
professional  routine,  do  you  say  ?  But  this 
profession  —  they  have  chosen  it  —  they  en* 
dure  it  They,  with  hearts  pure  and  vir- 
tuous, choose  to  live  among  hardened  spir- 
its, who  reply  perhaps  to  their  words  of 
peace  and  hope  and  brotherly  kindness  by 
words  of  insult  and  contempt  They  might, 
as  well  as  you,  have  lived  in  the  enjoyments 
and  luxuries  of  this  world  ;  they  bring  them* 
selves  in  contact  with  rags,  and  breathe  the 
humid  and  infected  air  of  dungeons.  Bom, 
also,  with  sensitive  hearts,  and  with  that  hor« 
ror  of  blood  and  of  death  which  belongs  to 
human  nature,  they  voluntarily  condemn 
themselves  to  see,  a  hundred  times  in  their 
lives,  rise  and  fall  the  bloody  knife  of  the 
guillotine.  Are  these,  then,  voluptuaries, 
and  -dare  we  so  freely  censure  them  f 

In  place  of  this  man  of  sorrows,  devoted 
befordumd  and  forever  to  functions  so  tiy- 
ing,  —  in  the  place  of  this  man  who  has  vol- 
untarily mode  himself  the  companion  of  the 
executioner,  bring  a  new  priest  for  each  new 
criminal. 

Yes,  without  doubt  his  emotions  will  be 
more  excited,  he  will  weep  more,  but  he  will 
console  less.  His  words,  if  indeed  he  is  able 
to  speak,  will  be  broken  with  sobs.  Will  he 
be  master  of  himself  and  of  his  thoughts! 
Will  not  his  too  keen  emotion  render  him 
incapable  of  fulfilling  Ids  duty,  and  will  the 
sight  of  his  weakness  give  the  culprit  strength 
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courageously  to  give  hiB  life  to  Boeietj  in  ex- 
piation of  his  crime  ? 

-  If  the  fortitude  of  the  new  consoler  is  such 
that  on  the  first  trial  he  shows  neither  emo« 
tion  nor  weakness,  you  may  he  sure  that  he 
is  a  thousand  times  more  insensible  by  nature 
than  the  other  by  habit. 

Do' you,  then,  wish  to  aboUsh  this  office  of 
priest  of  prisons  ?  Ah,  take  not  their  last 
friend  from  those  who  are  condemned  to  die  ! 
In  mounting  the  scaffold  let  the  repentant 
culprit  have  a  cross  before  his  eyes,  that  so 
he  may  not  see  the  fatal  axe  ;  or,  at  least,  let 
lus  last  look  show  hiui,  by  the  side  of  the 
minister  of  man's  justice  the  minister  of 
Gh)d's  mercy  ! 

Thank  Heaven,  the  priest  called  to  thehed- 
dde  of  Chamey,  one  truly  worthy  of  his 
name,  had  not  such  painful  duties  to  per- 
form. A  man  of  enlarged  mind,  he  compre- 
hended, from  the  silence  and  immobility  of 
the  sick  man,  and  still  more  from  the  deso- 
lating inscriptions  that  he  read  upon  the 
walls,  how  little  he  had  to  hope  from  this 
proud  spirit 

•  He  passed  the  night  in  prayer  at  his  bed- 
side, only  interrupting  his  pious  office  to  aid 
Ludovic  in  the  cares  which  he  lavished  upon 
the  sufferer,  awaiting  with  patience  a  favor- 
able moment  when  he  could  lighten,  with  a 
ray  of  hope,  these  profound  shadows  of  incre- 
dulity. 

During  this  critical  night  the  blood,  deter- 
mining to  the  brain,  caused  a  violent  delir- 
ium, so  that  for  more  than  an  hour  it  re- 
quired the  united  efforts  of  the  priest  and  the 
jailer  to  prevent  the  patient  from  throwing 
himself  out  of  bed.  And  while  he  struggled 
in  their  arms,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  in- 
coherent words,  of  sentences  without  connec- 
tion, of  wild  apostrophes,  the  words,  "  Pic- 
ciola !  poor  Picciola  ! "  were  uttered  again 
and  again  by  Chamey. 

**  I  must  go  !  I  must  go  !  the  moment  has 
come  \  **  murmured  Ludovic,  "  yes,  it  has 
come,"  repeated  he,  with  impatience.;  "  but 
how  can  I  leave  the  chaplain  alone  to  strug- 
gle with  this  madman  !  And  perhaps  in  an 
hour  it  wiU  be  too  late  I  0  Holy  Virgin  ! 
I  believe  that  he  is  becoming  calmer,  —  yes, 
he  closes  his  eyes,  his  arms  drop.  If,  on  my 
return,  he  is  not  dead,  hurrah,  hurrah,  hur- 
rah!" 
..  In  fact,  the  delirium  of  the  patient  had 


subsided;  Ludovic  chaiged  the  piieil  to 
watch,  over  him,  and  quickly  disappeared 
from  the  chamber. 

In  that  chamber,  dimly  lighted  by  the  fee- 
ble glimmer  of  a  flickering  lamp,  no  soaad 
was  heard  but  the  irr^ular  respiration  of  the 
dying  man,  the  murmured  prayers  of  the 
priest,  and  the  whistling  of  the  wind  hcan 
the  Alps  between  the  prisoa-bam  Twice 
only  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  mingled 
with  these  monotonous  sounds.  It  was  the 
Qui  vivfif  of  the  sentinel  when  Ludovic 
passed  and  repassed  the  postern. in  entering 
Ms  lodge  and  retutning  to  the  room  of  the 
sick  man. 

Scarcely  a  half-hour  had  paased  when  he 
re-entered,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  cup  of 
steaming  liquid. 

''  I  came  near  kiUing  my  dog,"  said  he,  ss 
he  came  in.  "  He  commenced  howling,  which 
is  an  evil  omen.  But  how  is  he  I  has  he 
made  any  sign  ?  But  at  any  rate  I  have  here 
that  which  will  quiet  him.  I  have  just  tasted 
it, — it  is  bitter  enough, — paidon,  &ther, 
but  taste  it  yourself." 

The  priest  gently  put  aside  the  offered 
cup. 

*'  Well,  after  all,  it  is  not  for  ns  ;  a  pink 
of  muscatel,  with  plenty  of  slices  of  lemon, 
would  be  better  suited  to  sustain  us  daring 
the  chilly  night ;  is  it  not  so,  signor  chap- 
lain 7  But  this  is  for  him,  for  him  only.  He 
must  drink  it, — he  must  drink  every  drop 
of  it,  —  that  is  the  prescription." 

And  as  he  spoke  he  poured  the  liquid  from 
one  cup  to  another,  blowing  it  to  oo<^  it^  and 
when  he  thought  it  at  the  proper  tempers- 
ture,  he  forced  Chamey.  to  swallow  it,  while 
the  priest  supported  his  head.  Then,  cover- 
ing him  closely,  **We  shall  soon  see  the 
effect,"  said  he,  *^  and,  at  any  rate,  I  don't  sdr 
from  here  until  the  thing  is  settled.  All  my 
birds  are  caged,  and  will  not  fly  away.  What 
do  you  say,  signor  chaplain  2 "  —  <*  I  ask  par- 
don, father,"  said  he,  in  answer  to  an  almost 
imperceptible  gesture  of  reprimand  from  his 
more  discreet  companion.  And  Ludovic  sta- 
tioned himself,  silent  and  immovable,  by  the 
side  of  the  bed,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  tiie  djing 
mail,  holding  his  breath  iii  his  anxious  watch- 
ing for  the  coming  event 

Not  perceiving  any  effect,  he  repeated  the 
dose,  and  again  watched  in  silence.  Still 
perceiving  no  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
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jkitient,  be  began'  to  tie  alanned  lest  by  bis 
impradence  he  bad  hastened  bis  death.  He 
paced  the  room,  stamping  his  foot,  snapping 
bis  fingers,  and 'menacing  with  clenched  fist 
the  cup  which  had  contained,  the  liquid. 
.  Suddenly  he  stopped  to  gaze  upon  the  pale 
and  rigid  .face  of  Ohamey.  '*  I  have  killed 
him/'  said  be,  with  a  M^tful  oath,  a  mix- 
ture of  French,  Italian,  and  ProvengaL 
'  At  the  sound  of  such  language  the  priest 
raised  his  head,  but  Ludovic,  paying,  no  at- 
tention to  his  silent  reproof,  continued  to 
walk,  to  stamp  his  feet,  to  swear,  to  snap  his 
fingers  again  and  again ;  then  at  last,  worn 
but  with  action  and  emotion,  he  sank  on  bis 
knees  beside  the  priest,  murmuring  his  mea 
eulpoy  and  fell  asleep  in  the  midst  of  a 
prayer. 

At  dawn  of  day  be  still  slept,  —  the  chap- 
lain still  prayed.  A  burning  hand  placai  on 
the  head  of  Ludovic  caused  him  to  start  from 

**  Sometbing  to  drink,"  said  the  sick  man. 

At  the  sound  of  this  voice,  which  he  bad 
feared  never  to  beat  ^p^t  Ludovic  opened 
wide  bis  eyes,  and  gazed  with  stupefaction 
upon  Chamey,  whose  face  waa  moist,  and  bis 
body  in  a  bath  of  perspiration.  Whether 
nature,  aided  by  the  vigorous  temperament 
of  the  prisoner,  bad  brought  about  a  salutary 
crisis,  or  the  double  dose  administered  by 
Ludovic  was  gifted  with  a  sudorific  power, 
this  profuse  perspiration  seemed  to  have  at 
once  restored  the  sick  man  to  life  and  reason. 
He  gave  orders  himself  us  to  the  means  to 
be  used  for  bis  restoration.  Then,  turning 
to  the  priest,  who  still  knelt  humbly  at  the 
bedside,  — 

"  I  am  not  dead  yet,  sir,  you  see,"  said  he. 
*It  I  recover,  as  I  hope  that  I  shall,  I  beg 
you  to  say  for  me  to  my  trio  of  doctors,  that 
His  not  to  tbem  that  I  render  thanks,  and 
that  they  may  spare  me  their  visits  and  their 
science,  senseless  and  lying,  like  all  others. 
I  understood  enough  of  their  discourse  to 
know  that  to  a  happy  chance  alone  am  I  in- 
debted for  my  recovery." 

"Chance,"  murmui^  the  chaplain,  bis 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  sentence  inscribed  upon 
the  wall ;  "  obance  is  blind,  and  the  sole 
Itithor  of  creation."  Then,  pronouncing  sol- 
«*Mily  the  last  word  that  Chamey  himself 
hadadded,— 

**  Perhape  ! "  said  be,  and  went  out. 


I '  "  .  • 
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Ik  the  intoxication  of  delight,  Ludovic 
seemed  plunged  iti  a  stupor  of  ecstasy  upon 
hearing  the  Count  speak  ;  not  that  be  paid 
the  least  attention  to  the  meaning  of  bis 
words,  —  that  was  of  no  consequence,  —  but 
his  dying  man  spoke,  put  together  ideas, 
livedo  This  was  the  cause  of  his  emotion, 
and  of  bis  ovei-flowing  satisfaction  and  pride. 
After  several  moments  of  silent  wonder  he 
exclaimed,  ^*  Vivat  I  vivat  I  what  a  wonder ! 
He  is  saved  !  thdnks  to  whom  ? "  And  he 
waved'in  the  air  the  empty  earthen  cup,  kiss- 
ing it,  and  addressing  to  it  the  most  tender 
words  in  bis  vocabulary. 

'^ Thanks  to  whom?"  said  the  prisoner; 
"  thanks  to  yolir  good  care,  my  honest  Ludo- 
vic, perhaps.  But  if  I  am  really  cured  the 
doctors: will  none  the  less  attribute  it  to 
their  prescriptions  and  the  priest  to  his 
prayers!" 

"  Neither  they  nor  I  shall  have  the  glory 
of  it,"  replied  Ludovic,  more  and  more  ex- 
cited. "  As  to  the  ch£^lain,  —  who  knows  ? 
bis  prayers  could  only  do  good  ;  but  the 
other,  the  other  ! " 

.  "Who, then,  is  this  savior,  this  unknown 
protector  i "  said  Chamey,  with  a  sort  of  in- 
difference, for  be  thought  that  Ludovic  at- 
tributed bis  cure  to  some  saint.. 

"  It  is  not  a  protector,"  said  be,  '^  but  a  pro- 
tectress." .: 

*^  Ah,  you  mean  the  Madonna  ?" 

""No,  it  is  not  the  Madonna,  Signor  Count. 
She  who  has  saved  you  from  death  is  first  and 
before  all^  the  Signora*  Picciola !  the  Signor- 
ina  Picciolina  !  Piccioletta !  my  goddaughter, 
^yes,  my  goddaughter,  for  it  is  I  who  first 
gave  her  her  name,  —  her  name  of  Picciola  1 
Have  you  not  said  so  ?  Is  she  not  then  my 
godchild  ?  land  am  I  not  her  godfather  7  and 
proud  I  am  of  it,  jper  Bacco  I " 

"  Picciola  ! "  cried  the  Count,  starting  up 
and  resting  his  elbow  on  bis  pillow,  a  look 
of  most  lively  interest  reanimating  his  coun- 
tenance. "Explain,  my  good  Ludovic,  ex- 
plain yourself." » 

"You  may  afiect  astonishment,"  replied 
he,  with  a  wink  of  bis  eye,  "  as  if  it  was  the 
first  time  she  bad  rendered  you  this  service. 
When  you  are  attacked  by  this  disease  to 
which  you  are  subject,  is  it  not  always  with 
this  plant  that  you  are  cured  ?    You  told  me 
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so,  and,  thank  God,  I  lemembered  it ;  for  it 
seems  that  PiccioUi  had  more  knowledge  of 
the  case  in  one  of  her  leaves  than  all  the 
square-capped  doctors  of  Montpellier  and  of 
Paris  combined.  Yes,  my  little  goddaughter 
in  this  a£EjBar  would  have  defied  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  doctors,  —  four  battalions,  four  hun- 
dred men  in  each  I  In  proof  of  it,  your 
three  igflbramuses  gave  way,  in  beating  a  re- 
treat, throwing  the  blanket  over  your  face  as 
if  you  were  a  dead  man  ;  while  Picciola,  — 
ahy  the  brave  little  plant !  mi^  Qod  preserve 
her  seed  !  (as  for  me,  I  shall  take  care  not  to 
forget  the  receipt,  and  if  ever  my  little  An- 
tonio falls  iU,  he  shall  drink  a  broth  and 
eat  a  salad  of  it,  though  it  is  as  bitter  as  chic- 
cory,)  —  she  had  only  to  show  herself,  and  be- 
hold !  a  complete  victory !  Since  you  are 
cured,  yes,  cured,  for  now  you  open  your 
eyes  wide,  —  you  laugh.  Ah  !  vivat  rUlus- 
trissima  Signora  Picciola ! " 

Chameyt  took  pleasure  in  the  noisy  and 
loquacious  joy  of  his  worthy  guardian.  His 
return  to  life,  and  the  idea  of  owing  it  to 
that  same  plant  which  had  already  charmed 
the  long  hours  of  his  captivity,  gave  birth  in 
him  to  a  lively  sentiment  of  happiness,  and 
brought  a  smile  to  his  still  feverish  lips, 
when  suddenly  a  cruelly  painful  idea  crossed 
his  mind. 

"But  how,  my  good  Ludovic,"  said  he, 
*'  has  this  plant  contributed  to  my  cure  ? 
How  did  you  use  it  1 "  and  a  kind  of  terror 
agitated  him  as  he  a^ed  the  question. 

"Nothing  more  simple,"  quietly  replied 
the  jailer  ;  "  a  pint  of  water  over  a  good  fire 
— three  bubbles — the  decoction  is  made; 
that  is  all." 

"  Good  God  ! "  cried  Chamey,  sinking  back 
upon  his  pillow  and  pressing  his  hand  to  his 
brow,  "  you  have  destroyed  it !  I  cannot  re- 
proach you,  my  good  Ludovic,  but  0  my 
poor  Picciola !  what  shall  I  do  ?  what  will 
become  of  me  without  her  ? " 

"  Come,  come,  calm  yourself,"  said  Ludo- 
vic, coming  near  him,  and  assuming  a  voice 
almost  paternal,  to  console  the  captive,  over- 
powered with  grief,  like  a  child  from  whom 
one  is  about  to  take  a  favorite  plaything. 
"  Be  calm,  and  do  not  uncover  yourself  as 
you  are  doing.  Listen  to  me,"  added  he,  all 
the  time  occupied  in  adjusting  the  coverings 
and  remedying  the  general  disorder  of  the 
bed,  caused  by  the  abrupt  movements  of  the 


sick  man.  "  Should  I  have  hesitated  to  saca- 
fice  an  herb  to  save  a  man  7  What  do  yoa 
think  ?  However,  I  could  not  decide  to  Idll 
her  at  one  blow,  and  plunge  the  whole  of  ha 
into  the  kettle.  Besides,  that  would  have 
been  useless.  I  only  begged  a  loan  from  ho. 
With  my  wife's  scissors  I  clipped  a  quantitj 
of  leaves  of  which  she  had  no  need ;  some 
little  branches  without  buds,  —  for  now  she 
hasthree  buds  !  ha  !  that  is  handsome  of  her! 
The  operation  was  well  done,  and  she  did  not 
die  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  she  seems  in  bet- 
ter health,  and  you  also.  Now  you  mast  be 
good,  be  quiet,  keep  in  perspiration,  get 
wholly  well,  and  you  shall  see  her  again.* 
Chamey  bent  upon  him  a  look  of  grati- 
tude, and  offered  him  his  hand.  This  time 
Ludovic  did  not  draw  back,  but  pressed  the 
hand  of  the  Count  with  emotion,  tears  start- 
ing in  lus  eyes  ;  but  all  at  once,  reproaching 
himself  without  doubt  for  this  infractioa  of 
the  invariable  rule  of  conduct  which  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself,  the  muscles  of  his 
face  lengthened,  his  voice  took  a  harsher 
tone ;  then,  holding  all  the  time  in  his  hands 
the  hand  of  the  prisoner,  but  trying  to 
deceive  him  as  to  the  motive  of  his  first 
movement,  he  said,  "  You  see  how  you  are 
imcovering  yourself  again  "  ;  and  as  if  with 
only  a  professional  interest,  he  covered  the 
arm  of  the  Count  with  the  blanketa  ;  then, 
after  new  instructions  given  in  an  official 
tone,  he  left  the  chamber,  humming  &.£EUuiliar 
air. 


CiaAPTER  VIIL 

That  day  and  the  following  an  extreme 
state  of  exhaustion,  the  natural  result  of  the 
great  crisis  and  violent  perspiration,  rendered 
Chamey  incapable  of  moving-  or  thinldng ; 
but  after  the  third  day  a  sensible  ameliora- 
tion was  perceptible,  and  if,  vanquished  still 
by  weakness  and  illness,  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  his  bed,  at  least  he  could  look  forward 
to  a  time  not  far  distant  when  be  would  be 
able  to  rise,  walk,  take  again  his  ordinary 
promenade,  and  see  once  more  his  companion 
and  his  bene£actress. 

For  to  her  all  his  thoughts  were  directed. 
He  could  not  explain  to  himself  by  what  sin- 
gular circumstances  this  feeble  vegetation, 
thrown  under  hb  feet  in  the  court  of  the 
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prison,  had  cued  him  of  h«  ennui,  —  he 
whom  the  splendor  of  the  world  and  of  for- 
tune had  failed  to  divert,  —  and  snatched- 
him  from  death,  to  which  human  science 
had  condemned  him. 

In  his  inability  to  apply  the  full  force  of 
Us  reasoning  powers  to  solve  this  mysterious 
point,  it  ,was  with  a  sentiment  of  superstition 
that  he  attached  himself  more  and  more  to 
his  Picciola..  He  could  not  ground  his  grati- 
tude to  this  inert  and  insensible  being  upon 
any  basis  of  reflection  or  intention ;  yet  he 
could  not  but  give  her  his  affection  in  ex- 
change for  the  boon  she  had  bestowed  upon 
him.  Imagination  works  where  reason  can- 
not; his  became  excited,  and  his  love  for 
Picciola  grew  into  a  sort  of  worship. 

He  persuaded  himself  that  a  supernatural 
tie  linked  them  one  to  the  other, — that  there 
exist  in  matter  secret'  attractions  and  incom- 
prehensible sympathies  which  ally  the  man 
to  the  plant  He  who  refiises  to  acknowl- 
•edge  God  is  in  danger  of  falling,  perhaps, 
into  the  belief  of  the  puerilities  of  fetichism 
and  astrology.  Picciola  is  his  star,  his  ma- 
donna, his  talisman  ! 

Why  is  it  that  one  sees  men  illustrious  by 
their  learning  or  their  genius  deny  Provi- 
dence, and  yet  at  the  same  time  show  them- 
selves to  be  the  slaves  of  superstition  ?  It  is 
that,  blinded  by  human  pride,  they  would 
ascribe  to  themselves  all  their  glory  and  their 
strength  ;  but  the  instinctive  religious  senti- 
ment stifled  in  their  heart,  diverted  from  its 
natural  channel,  nevertheless  finds  the  light, 
but  suffering  the  imprint  of  their  mistaken 
ideas.  The  homage  which  they  arrest  in  its 
flight  to  heaven  fidls  back  to  earth  to  find  its 
object  They  pretend  to  judge  and  not  be- 
lieve ;  and  their  genius,  narrow  in  its  great- 
ness, contracting  their  horizon,  permits  them 
to  see  only  a  few'  of  the  combinations  of  the 
grand  whole.  They  neglect  the  whole  for 
the  detail,  because  they  believe  themselves 
able  in  isolating  the  detail  to  m^easure  it  and 
submit  it  to  the  analysis  of  their  feeble  rea- 
son, not  perceiving  the  point  of  junction 
where  it  is  bound  to  the  rest  of  the  created 
world ;  for  creation,  the  earth,  the  heavens, 
the  stars,  the  whole  universe,  are  they  not 
one  being,  immense,  complete,  varied  to  in- 
finity, which  lives  and  palpitates  under  the 
puissant  hand  of  Qod  ? 

Thus  Chamey,  his  imagination  perhaps 


still  excited  by  the  fever,  sees  in  nature  only 
Picciola^  and  to  find  analogies  he  arouses  his 
memory  and  asks  of  it  the  history  of  miracu- 
lous plants,  from  the  nwly  of  Homer,  the 
palm  of  Latona,  the  ash  of  Odin,  to  the 
golden  herb  which  shines  before  the  eyes  of 
the  peasant  of  Brittany,  or  the  flower  of  the 
thorn  which  preserves  Hie  shepherdess  of  La 
Brie  from  evH  thoughts.  He  recalls  the  fig- 
tree  of  the  Romans,  the  Teutat^s  of  the  Celts, 
worshipped  under  the  figure  of  an  oak,  the 
vervain  of  the  Gauls,  the  lotos  of  the  Greeks, 
the  beans  of  the  Pythagorians,  the  mallow  of 
the  Persian  fire- worshippers,  the  mandrogora 
of  the  Hebrew  priests,  the  marvellous  effects 
of  the  seal  of  Solomon,  and  the  hazel  wand. 
He  remembers  the  azure  campac  of  the  Per- 
sians, which  grew  for  them  only  in  Paradise  ; 
the  sipakora,  the  fruit  of  which  gives  to  the 
eater  two  hundred  years  of  life ;  the  touba- 
tree,  overshadowing  with  its  gigantic  branch- 
es the  celestial  abode  of  Mahomet ;  the 
kaki,  that  other  divine  plant,  each  flower  of 
which  is  gifted  with  a  souL  He  recalls  the 
magic  camalata,  the  verdant  amrita,  on  which 
the  Indians  see  hung  fruits  of  ambrosia  ;  the 
red  tree  of  Kounboum,  on  each  leaf  of  which 
appears  in  relief  one  of  the  numerous  charac- 
ters of  the  alphabet  of  Thibet,  —  vegetable 
poem  which  changes  and  extends  itself  from 
season  to  season,  —  eternal  song  in  honor  of 
Buddha,  the  Indian  Christ'^  He  attaches  a 
symbolic  sense  to  that  usage  of  the  Japanese, 
who  give  to  their  divinities  for  a  pedestal  a 
heliotrope  or  water-lily,  and  assign  the  birth- 
place of  love  to  the  bosom  of  a  corolla.  He 
approves  that  propensity  of  the  Chinese  to 
imitate  in  their  clothing,  their  head-dresses, 
their  habitations,  the  form  of  their  liserons 
and  their  campanulas.  He  admires  the  re- 
ligious scruples  of  the  Siamese,  who  go  so  far 
as  to  forbid  the  destniction  of  certain  plants, 
and  even  protect  them  against  mutilation. 
He  hears  Charlemagne,  legislator  and  phi- 
losopher, from  the  height  of   his  western 

*  According^  to  the  learned  missionaries,  Hue  and 
Osbet,  who,  in  the  yean  1844,1845,  and  1846,  visited 
Tartary,  Thibet,  and  China,  the  tree  of  Koonboom, 
or  of  ^  ten  thousand  images,  is  not  a  symbol 
bnt  a  reality.  It  exists  still  in  the  same  state, 
and  they  afllrm— 4hey,  Catholic  priests,  con- 
sequently interested  to  do  justice  to  all  pious 
Buddhist  deceit—  that,  "after  having  examined  it 
with  the  most  careful  attention,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  discover  the  least  fraud.'* 
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'throBe,  recommend  to  hisi  people  the  culture 

-  of  flowers ;  he  even  comes  to  comprehend 
the  tenderness  which,  according  to  Elien  and 

-  Herodotus,  Xerxes  felt  for  a  plane-tree,  ca- 
ressing it,  pressing. it  in  his  arms,  sleeping 
with  delight  under  its  shadow,  decorating  it 
with  bracelets  and  collars  of  gold,  and  la- 
menting bitterly  when  it  was  necessary-  to 
leave  it 

That  which  heretofore  excited  his  railkry 
and  contempt,  and  abased  weak  humanity 
before  him,  now  exalts  it  in  his  eyes ;  for  he 
knows  what  grave  teachings  can  come  from  a 
•  stem  or  a  branch ;  and  in  th«  customs  of 
idolatry  he  sees  now  only  the  gratitude  which 
gave  them  birth.  Has  not  a  feeble  reed  pro- 
vided man  with  his  first  arrow,  his  first  pen, 
his  first  instrument  of  music,  —  his  three 
great  means  of  conquest  ? 

-  In  this  state  of  mind,  already  convalescent, 
Charney  was  sitting  one  morning  in  his  cham- 
ber,  which  he  had  not  yet  left  since  his  ill- 
ness, absorbed  in  thought,  when  suddenly 
the  door  opened,  and  Ludovic>  with  a  radiant 
•face,  entered. 

'^  It  is  in  fiower ! "  said  he. 

"What!  Picciola?" 

''  Yes,  Picciola,  Piccioletta,  my  godchild." 

"  In  flower ! ''  exclaimed  Chamey,  his  eye 
'Sparkling,  and  his  face  suffused ;  "  in  flow- 
er ! "  and  springing  towards  the  staircase,  "  I 
imuU  see  her,''  said  he. 

.  In  vain  the  honest  jailer  assured  him  that 
•it  would  be  imprudent  for  him  to  go  out  so 
-soon,  that  he  must  be  patient  for  a  day  or 
two,  that  it  was  not  late  enough  in  the  day, 
'that  the  air  was  cool,  that  a  relapse  was  sure 
to  be  fatal ;  all  was  useless.  All  that  he 
could  gain  was  Chamey 's  consent  to  wait 
until  the  sun  was  high  enough  to  be  present 

That  hour,  how  slowly  it  creeps  !  and  yet 
he  occupies  it  as  well  as  he  can.  For  the 
first  time  since  his  imprisonment  he  thinks 
of  his  toilet ;  yes,  of  his  toilet,  of  his  adorn- 
ment in  honor  of  Picciola,  —  of  Picciola  in 
blossom !  His  garments  were  tumbled,  his 
hair  in  disorder,  his  beard  long ;  he  put  all 
that  to  rights.  A  mirror,  until  that  moment 
forgotten,  is  drawn  from  his  dressing-case  ;  he 
shaves  himself  carefully,  —  and  all  to  see  her 
in  blossom. 

'  This  is  the  convalescent's  first  breathing 
of  the  air,  the  visit  of  the  invalid  to  his  phy- 


sician, of  the  debtor  to  his  benefoctzeHi  the 
lover  to  his  misferess. 

When  his  toilet  was  completed,  as  he  stood 
with  his  «yes  fixed  upon  the  glass,  he  was 
astonished  to  find,  notwithstanding  his  ill- 
ness^ his  eye  less  dull,  his  expression  leas  de- 
jected, his  brow  less  furrowed,  than  hereto- 
fore. He  is  reminded  that  he  is  still  yonn^ 
and  recognizes  the  truth  that  if  there  are 
bitter  and  poisonous  thou^ts  which  raar 
even  the  envelope  that  contains  them^  theie 
are  others  gifted  with  a  power  to  reanimate  it 

At  the  appointed  moment  Ludovie  pre- 
sented himself,  and  supported  the  Count  to 
aid  him  in  descending  the  steep  steps  of  the 
winding  stone  staircase.  When  ^e  invalid 
entered  the  little  court,  the  influeiioe  of  the 
pure  air  and  the  light  of  heaven,  or  the  sensi- 
tive condition  of  the  nervous  system  belong- 
irg  to  convalescents,  produced  on  him  tiie 
impression  that  the  whole  air  was  perraded 
with  the  perfume  of  his  flower,  and  to  her  he 
attributed  all  his  sweet  and  f^esh  spnswtiflas 
of  returning  life. 

Of  what  use  is  the  sweet  perfume  of  flow- 
ers ?  Do  they  themselves  enjoy  it  ?  Na  Is 
it  for  the  pleasure  of  the  animals }  Wlio  has 
ever  seen  a  sheep  or  a  dog  stop  before  a  rose 
to  breathe  its  sweetness  t  It  is  for  man  alone, 
then,  that  they  pour  forth  their  fiagruit 
treasures.  Why  1  To  make  him  love  them, 
perhaps. 

Chamey  was  not  so  fieff  wrong,  after  all,  in 
believing  in  a  mysterious  force  which  diam 
man  to  the  plant 

Now  Picciola  presented  herself  to  him  in 
all  the  prestige  of  her  beauty.  She  displayed 
to  him  her  brilliant  and  delicately  shaded 
corolla  ;  white,  purple,  and  rose  were  Mended 
in  her  large  petals,  bordered  with  a  silveiy 
fringe,  through  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
glancing  gave  the  effect  of  a  luminous  halo 
around  the  flower.  Chamey  gazed  upon  it 
with  delight ;  he  feared  lest  his  breath  diould 
tarnish  it,  or  the  touch  of  his  hand  blight  it 
He  thought  no  longer  of  analyzing  it  or  study- 
ing it ;  he  admired  and  enjoyed  its  beauty 
and  its  odor.  But  soon  another  thought 
came  to  his  mind,  and  the  flower  no  longer 
fixes  his  eye.  He  sees  the  traces  of  mutila- 
tion along  the  stem, — branches  broken,  leaves 
mangled  by  the  touch  of  the  sdssors.  The 
wounds  are  not  yet  healed.  Then  he  feeb 
that  to  her  he  owes  his  life.    A  sentiment 
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mdn  irivid  Und  s^vreeter  than  admiration  fills 
his  heart,  and  the  benefiEictions  of  HcdoLi 
make  him  fotget  her  beauty  and  her  per- 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DuRine  the  following  days  the  conva- 
lescent had  tiie  rights  by  the  diieetion  of  the 
physicians,  to  take  his  promenade  in  the 
court  at  the  hour  that  heet  suited  him,  and 
also  to  prolong  it  according  to  his  desire. 
This  gave  him  the  ^opportunity  to  resume 
with  ardor  his  interrupted  studies. 

Desiring  to  record  in  writing  his  obeervar 
tions  npon  the  plant,  from  the  first  day  to 
the  present  moment,  he  attempted  to  entice 
Ludovic  to  procure  for  him  pen,  ink,  and 
paper.  He  was  prepared  to  see  him  at  first 
frown,  put  on  his  air  of  importance,  require 
much  pressing,  and  in  the  end  yield,  either 
from  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  his  invalid 
and  his  goddaughter,  or  from  the  desire  of 
gun  ;  for  this  time  it  was  a  question  of  some- 
thing to  be  frunished  to  a  prisoner. 
-  But  it  was  not  sa  Ludovic  at  once  received 
his  proposition  very  good-naturedly. 

''Certainly,  Signor  Count,  nothing  is  ea- 
sier,' said  he,  turning  aside  to  give  a  few  whiffs 
to  his  pipe^  to  prevent  it  frx)m  becoming  extin- 
guished ;  for  he  always  ceased  to  smoke  when 
with  Chamey,  to  whom  the  odor  of  tobacco 
was  disagreeable.  ''I  am  far  frK)m  making 
any  objection.  But  all  those  little  things  are 
under  the  key  of  the  governor,  and  not 
under  mine.  If  yon  wish  for  them,  you  have 
only  to  address  him  a  petition  to  that  effect, 
and  you  may  get  them.'' 

Chamey  smiled,  and  was  not  discouraged. 

''But  to  write  that  petition,  the  veiy 
things  that  I  ask  for  are  necessary,  —  ink, 
pen,  and  paper." 

^  That  is  true,  Signor  Count,  that  is  true,'' 
replied  the  jailer.  ''This  is  the  way  this 
matter  of  a  petition  is  generally  managed,'' 
added  he,  with  a  knowing  air,  his  head 
thrown  back,  his  arms  crossed  behind  his 
back,  —  "  I  go  to  the  governor  and  tell  him 
that  you  have  a  request  to  make,  without 
explaining  what, — that  is  not  my  business, 
but  yours  and  his.  If  he  cannot  come  him- 
self to  talk  with  you,  he  will  send  one  of  his 
men.    That  man  will  hand  you  a  pen  and 


a  paper,  stamped  and  signed,  one  sheet  only'; 
you  write  on  it,  he  standing  by ;  he  places 
his  seal  upon  it  before  you  ;  you  return  him 
the  pen,  he  carries  away  the  letter,  and  all  & 
done." 

"  But,  Ludovic^  it  is  not  to  the  governor 
that  I  wish  to  be  under  obligation,  but  to 
you." 

"  To  me !  then  you  do  not  know  my 
orders,"  said  the  jailer,  resuming  his  harsh 
and  severe  manner. 

He  drefw  a  long  inspiration  from  his  pipe, 
exhaled  the  smoke  slowly,  as  if  to  keep  the 
Count  at  a  distance,  turned  to  the  "right 
about,"  and  went  out  The  next  day,  when 
Chamey  returned  to  the  subject,  he  would 
do  nothing  but  wink  hiis  eye  and  wag  his 
head. 

Too  proud  to  humble  himself  to  ask  a 
favor  of  the  governor,  but  too  desirous  of 
accomplishing  his  object  to  abandon  it  at 
once,  from  a  toothpick  the  prisoner  made  a 
pen ;  his  razor,  as  well  as  it  could,  trans- 
formed itself  into  a  penknife  ;  soot,  dissolved 
in  water,  and  a  golden  cup  from  his  dressing- 
case  served  him  as  ink  and  inkstand  ;  and 
fine  white  cambric  handkerchiefs,  remnants 
of  his  past  luxury,  took  the  place  of  paper. 

It  was  thus  that  Chamey,  when  separated 
from  Picdola,  could  still  occupy  himself  in 
writing  the  result  of  his  observations. 

How  interesting  and  astonishing  they 
were !  What  a  pleasure  it  would  have 
been  to  him  to  impart  them  to  an  atten- 
tive ear ! 

His  neighbor,  the  catcher  of  flies,  seemed 
to  him  worthy  to  receive  his  confidences  ; 
this  £eu%,  which  had  seemed  to  him  at  first 
so  sullen  and  frowning,  he  had  seen  since 
expand  with  good-nature  and  brighten  with 
intelligence.  When,  from  his  little  window, 
the  old  man  watched  him  and  his  Picciola, 
with  a  half-curious,  half-dreamy  gaze,  Char- 
ney  felt  himself  attracted  towards  him.  A 
wave  of  the  hand,  a  smile,  had  even  been 
exchanged  between  them,  but  the  r^me  of 
the  prison  interdicted  them  from  addressing 
a  word  to  each  other,  even  to  inquire  after 
their  health.  The  explorer  of  the  marvels 
of  nature  was  therefore  obliged  to  keep  to. 
himself  all  his  precious  iUscoveries. 

Among  the  multitude  of  these  must  be 
mentioned  the  singular  ability  that  he  dis- 
covered in  his  flower  to  turn  towards  the 
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f  and  face  it  throagli  all  its  daily  coiurse, 
s  to  appropriate  more  fully  its  life-giying 
) ;  and  when  the  Bun  hid  itself  behind 
ids,  and  the  rain  threatened,  her  petals 
antly  closed  to  shelter  her,  like  a  vessel 
ing  its  sails  before  the  storm. 
Is  heat  then  so  necessary  to  her?'' 
ight  Chamey,  ''and  why?  And  why 
3  she  fear  a  slight  shower  which  would 
esh  her?  O,  I  have  confidence  in  her 
' ;  she  will  explain  all  to  me." 
icciola  had  alieady  been  to  him  a  benefi- 
;  ph3r9ician ;  she  conld  in  need  act  as 
ipass  and  barometer ;  she  was  going  to 
e  him  as  timepiece.  For  by  dint  of  oon- 
.tly  inhaling  her  fragrance,  he  thought 
;ould  perceive  that  it  varied  at  different 
ods  of  the  day.  At  first  this  phenome- 
seemed  to  him  an  illusion  of  the  senses  ; 
his  reiterated  experiments  assured  him 
its  reality,  and  he  soon  became  able  to 
gnate  with  certainty  the  hour  of  the  day 
he  odor  of  the  plant* 
he  flowerJB  had  multiplied,  and  towards 
ling  Picciola  breathed  forth  her  sweetest 
'umes.  What  a  delight  it  was  then  to 
happy  captive  to  draw  near  to  her.  By 
ns  of  several  planks,  which  he  owed  to 
munificence  of  LudoVic^  he  had  con- 
cted  a  little  bench,  supported  on  four 
1  sticks,  pointed  at  their  extremity,  and 
"en  into  the  interstices  of  the  pavement, 
ough  plank  made  a  back  against  which 
3onld  lean  when  he  wished  to  think  and 
et  himself  in  living  in  the  atmosphere  of 
plant.  There  he  felt  more  at  ease  than 
[lad  ever  done  in  former  times  on  his 
en  couches ;  there  he  would  pass  hours 
meditation,  recalling  the  days  of  his 
th,  which  had  fled  without  happiness 
without  affection,  lost  in  vain  chimeras, 
.  premature  disenchantment. 
t  happened  often,  during  these  thoughts 
he  past,  that  he  fell  into  profound  rever- 
half  waking,  half  sleeping,  —  a  condition 
pathetic  torpor  of  the  body,  during  which 
>ver-excited  imagination  peopled  the  court 
is  prison  with  delightful  images, 
lien  he  fancied  himself  again  at  those 
t,  where  at  one  time  ennui  had  pursued 
,  where  he  lavished  upon  others   the 

rhe  EDglish  botanist,  Sir  James  Smith,  notices 
same  pecnliarity  in  the  Antirrhinum  repent,  — 
a  Britannioa,  VoL  IL  p.  658. 


pleasures  which  he  alone  had  no  power  to 
enjoy. 

He  saw,  in  imagination,  on  a  winter  ni^ 
the  illuminated  facade  of  his  old  hMd  in  the 
Rue  de  Y emeuiL  The  noise  of  a  thoaaand 
carriages  sounded  in  his  ear  ;  by  the  li^  of 
torches  they  entered  his  circular  court,  eadi 
depositing  in  its  turn  at  the  steps  c^  the 
peristyle,  covered  with  eaipets  and  decotal- 
ed  with  hangings,  the  fiishionable  belles  of 
the  day,  wrapped  in  thick  furs,  under  whidi 
rustled  robes  of  silk  ;  the  beaux  of  tfaa  court, 
with  pointed  hats,  high  cravats^  and  bonefaes 
of  ribbons  at  the  knee ;  distinguished  axtieti, 
with  bare  throats  and  short  hair,  and  cos- 
tume half  Qreek,  half  French ;  generals 
with  plumes  and  tricolored  sashes;  men 
of  science  and  men  of  letters,  with  cor  with- 
out the  distinctive  collar  of  green.  A  crovd 
of  lackeys  were  on  all  sides,  defying  unckr 
their  new  liveries,  the  old-fashioned  decrees 
of  the  Convention. 

In  his  BaloM  he  saw  again,  in  inextricable 
confusion,  all  that  was  illustrious,  or  odd  and 
eccentric,  at  that  epoch.  The  Roman  toga 
and  the  Greek  chlamys  brashed  against  the 
dress-coat  and  the  military  uniform  ;  pumps 
with  rosettes,  boots,  gold-laced  or  with  span, 
trod  the  same  floor  as  the  buskin  of  the  sol- 
dier and  that  of  the  actor.  Men  of  the  law, 
the  pen,  the  sword,  moneyed  men,  ministen^ 
contractors,  artists,  and  governors,  whirled  in 
this  eddy,  side  by  side  with  the  members  of 
the  Directoiy.  An  actor  is  seen  by  the  side 
of  a  bishop  ;  a  ci-dewmt  noble  near  a  ei-devai^ 
pau]>er ;  the  aristocracy  and  the  democracy 
joining  hands  ;  wealth  and  science  walking 
arm-inrarm.  Such  was  society  forming  anew, 
rallying  all  its  elements  around  a  common 
centre,  each  one  feeling  itself  too  weak  to 
form  a  circle  of  its  own.  Thus  it  is  irith 
school-children,  drawn  together  by  similaritv 
of  age  and  the  need  of  pleasure  ;  as  they  ^w 
older  they  separate  themselves  little  by  little 
from  their  playfellows,  constrained,  without 
knowing  it,  by  the  powerful  system  of  soda! 
order. 

Charney  smiled  as  he  contemplated  thtt 
phantasmagoria  of  manners,  rank,  and  cos- 
tumes. That  which  had  been  before  for 
him  a  fruitful  and  bitter  source  of  contempt- 
uous thoughts  of  humanity,  now  only  aroused 
in  him  mockeiy  of  his  own  follies  and 
wasted  efforts^ 
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Suddenly  brilliant  orcheiitraB  broke  into 
loud,  animating,  and  varied  meaanresy  and 
the  ball  opened.  The  icmembeTed  aiis 
produced  a  nuMre  lively  impression  upon  his 
senses  than  when  he  really  heard  them. 
The  light  scintillating  from  innumerable 
lustres,  their  prismatic  reflection  in  the  mir- 
xors,  the  soft  and  perfumed  air  of  the  ball- 
room or  the  banquet-hall,  the  odor  of  the 
viands,  the  noiBy  gayety  of  the  gueata,  the 
whiri  of  the  waltzera  who  matled  against 
him  in  peasiiig,  the  light  and  frivolous  words 
that  croesed  and  mingled  in  conftudon  around 
lum,  the  echo  of  mirthful  laughter, — all  pro- 
duced a  senaation  of  joyousness  which  was 
new  to  him. 

Then  graceful  and  elegant  women,  with 
ivory  shoulders  and  swan-like  necks,  arrayed 
in  sumptuouB  robes,  gauzes  embroidered  with 
gold,  sparkling  with  gems,  passed  before  him, 
smiling  as  they  greeted  hiuL  He  recognized 
them,  for  they  were  the  constant  guesto  and 
the  ornaments  of  his  splendid  boMbs,  when, 
rich  and  free,  he  was  cited  as  one  of  the  for- 
tunate ones  of  the  earth. 

There  shone  without  rivals  the  proud 
Tailien,  arrayed  in  the  classic  robes  of 
Greece,  and  wearing  jewels  and  rings  of 
untold  value  even  upon  the  toes  of  her 
beautiful  naked  feet,  scarcely  imprisoned 
in  light  golden  sandals ;  the  charming  B^ 
eamiier,  whom  Athens  would  have  made  a 
divinity ;  and  last,  the  gentle  and  lovely 
Josephine,  formerly  Countess  de  Beauhar- 
nais,  who  by  the  charm  of  her  gracefulness 
often  passed  for  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
three. 

Even  beside  these,  many  others  shone 
with  dazzling  freshness,  grace,  and  coquetry. 

How  fascinating  they  were  to-day  to 
Cbamey,  in  their  youth  and  beauty !  How 
much  more  attractive  and  lovely  tlum  hereto- 
fore !  How  happy  he  felt  himself  to  be  able 
to  make  a  choice  among  such  charming 
women! 

He  endearored  to  do  so ;  and  after  glan- 
cing hesitatingly  at  one  and  another,  all  at 
once  in  the  midst  of  them  he  distinguished 
one,  not  with  uncovered  shoulders  or  omar 
ments  of  diamonds. 

Simple  in  attire  and  in  her  bearing,  she 
stood  with  drooping  head,  and  seemed  to 
shrink  from  notice.  She  was  a  young  girl, 
in  a  shnple  diesa  of  white,  with  nothing  to 
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heighten  her  beauty  but  her  native  grace  and 
the  bluflhea  that  suffused  her  cheeks.  Char- 
neydid  not  know  her,  and  yet,  as  he  contem- 
plated her,  the  others  seemed  to  fade  and 
disappear  ;  a  gentle  emotion  took  possession 
of  him  which  he  could  not  account  for. 

But  how  much  was  lus  emotion  heightened 
when  he  saw  in  her  dark  hair  one  flower, 
her  sole  ornament !  That  flower, — it  is  the 
blossom  of  hia  plant !  the  flower  of  his 
prison ! 

He  extended  his  arms  towards  the  young 
girl ;  suddenly  everything  became  dim  be- 
fore lus  eyes  ;  once  more  the  music  of  the 
orchestra  struck  upon  his  ear  with  redoubled 
force ;  then  the  young  girl  and  the  flower 
seemed  to  melt  one  into  the  other  ;  the  open 
and  fragrant  petals  encircled  the  lovely  face, 
and  soon  hid  it  entirely. 

Already  the  walls  of  the  ball-room,  de- 
spoOed  of  their  hangings,  became  obscure, 
and  in  their  place  was  naught  but  a  cloud  of 
vapor.  The  lustres,  gradually  extinguished, 
detached  from  the  ceiling,  described  a  curve 
of  light,  fading  away  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  cloud.  Heavy  pavements  replaced 
the  smooth  and  polished  floor.  Cool  reason 
returned  in  the  place  of  delirium  ;  memory 
kiUs  the  illusion,  reality  destroys  the  dream. 

The  prisoner  opens  his  eyes  ;  he  is  sitting 
on  his  bench,  his  feet  on  the  pavement  of 
the  court ;  his  flower  is  before  him,  and  the 
sun  is  sinking  below  the  horizon. 

The  first  few  times  that  he  was  attacked 
by  this  sort  of  vertigo,  Chamey  was  filled 
with  wonder.  It  was  always  when  he  was 
seated  on  his  bench,  near  his  plant,  that  he 
fell  into  these  soothing  reveries.  After  a 
little  reflection,  he  explained  to  himself  the 
phenomenon.  Science  had  taught  him  that 
the  odor  exhaled  by  some  flowers  causes 
sometimes  a  slight  and  voluptuous  asphyxia. 
Now  he  understands  how  close  are  the  rela- 
tions between  him  and  his  plant,  and  the 
almost  magic  influence  exercised  by  her  upon 
him. 

The  brilliant  y^<M  at  which  he  had  in  im- 
agination been  present,  Picdola  had  given 
him. 

But  that  young  girl,  so  modest  and  pure, 
whose  unexpected  presence  had  stirred  in 
him  a  new  and  delightful  emotion,  who  is 
she  ?  Has  he  ever  seen  her  before  ?  And, 
like  the  other  beautiful  women,  is  she  not  a 
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rexniniflcence  of  Mb  past  7  His  memory  can 
recall  nothing  like  her.  Is  it  then,  on  the 
contrary,  a  revelation  of  the  future  ?  But 
has  he  a  future,  and  ought  he  to  believe  in 
revelations  ?  Ko  !  the  young  girl  of  the 
white  robe  and  modest  blushes,  the  young 
girl  at  once  so  simple  and  so  attractive,  who 
eclipsed  and  outshone  her  brilliant  rivals,  is 
Picciola  !  —  Picciola  personified  in  a  dream. 

Well,  she  shall  be  his  love  !  He  has  no 
difficulty  in  recalling  the  graceful  form  and 
ingenuous  features  that  the  vision  had  borne. 
From  henceforth  it  is  with  this  sweet  image 
that  he  will  lull  his  reveries,  that  he  will  fill 
the  void  in  Ids  heart  and  his  brain ;  at  least, 
before  that  lovely  maiden,  smiling  phantom 
evoked  to  break  his  solitude,  the  doors  of  his 
prison  will  be  forced  to  open ;  she  can  visit 
him,  come  and  sit  beside  him,  walk  with 
him,  follow  him,  smile  upon  him,  love  him  I 
She  will  live  in  his  life,  in  his  breath,  in  his 
love  ;  he  will  speak  to  her  in  his  thought, 
and,  closing  his  eyes,  see  her ;  (Key  will  be 
one,  he  will  be  two  ! 

Thus  to  the  cherished  studies  of  the  cap- 
tive of  Fenestrella  succeeded  the  not  less 
absorbing  charm  of  illusion,  and  he  plunged 
deeper  and  deeper  into  that  sphere  of  poetry 
from  which  one  can  only  emerge,  like  the 
bee  from  the  bosom  of  flowers,  laden  with 
perfume  and  with  a  harvest  of  honey.  Side 
by  side  with  his  real  life,  he  lived  his  life 
of  imagination,  the  complement  of  the  other, 
and  without  which  man  enjoys  but  half  the 
gifts  of  the  Creator. 

Now  his  time  is  divided  between  Picciola 
the  plant  and  Picciola  the  maiden.  After 
reason  and  labor,  he  has  pleasure  and  love. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PuBSUiNG  his  investigating  experiments 
on  the  process  of  inflorescence,  Chamey  was 
each  day  more  and  more  enraptured  by  the 
orderly  prodigies  of  Nature.  But  lus  eyes 
were  unable  to  penetrate  into  many  myste- 
ries so  minute  as  to  be  indiscemible  to  the 
naked  eye.  He  was  fretting  under  this  in- 
afbility,  when  Ludovic  presented  him  from 
•his  neighbor,  the  Italian  conspirator,  a  pow- 
erful magnifying-glass,  by  the  aid  of  which 
he  had  been  enabled  to  count  eight  thousand 


ocular  facets  on  the  cornea  of  a  fly.    Chl^ 
ney  was  overwhelmed  with  joy. 

Thanks  to  this  instrument,  parts  of  the 
plant  before  imperceptible  sprang  forth  to 
his  sight,  a  hundred  times  their  or^iaiy  am. 
Then  he  made,  or  hoped  to  make^  gieit 
strides  in  the  path  of  disooveiy* 

He  analysed  in  detail  the  ezteraal  en- 
velope of  his  flower ;  he  learned  that  the 
brilliant  color  of  the  petals,  their  crimBon 
spots,  the  stripes  of  velvet  or  of  witend 
satin  which  adorn  their  base,  or  fiiiige 
their  outline,  are  not  there  only  to  delight 
the  eye  by  their  beauty,  bat  also  to  divide  or 
reflect  the  rays  of  the  sim,  to  HiminiA  or 
augment  their  force,  according  to  the  neoei- 
sities  of  the  flower  during  the  grand  piocea 
of  fructification. 

These  shining  and  varnished  ^urfiMes  an 
doubtless  glandnlous  collections  of  abeoihe&t 
vessels,  charged  with  the  duty  of  bteathiii^ 
the  air,  the  light,  and  humid  vapors,  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  seeds  ;  for  without  light, 
no  color ;  without  air  and  heat,  no  lifcL 
Moisture,  heat,  light,  —  behold,  then,  of  what 
vegetation,  the  marvel  of  the  earth,  is  com- 
posed, and  behold  also  what  it  restores  to  the 
earth  at  its  death. 

Without  lus  knowledge,  often  daring  these 
hours  of  study  and  reveiy,  Chamey  had  two 
attentive  spectators,  who  watched  all  hii 
movements,  and  by  sympathy  shared  all  hii 
emotions, —  Girhanii  and  his  daughter.  The 
latter,  educated  by  a  deeply  reli^ous  father, 
living  a  contemplative  and  shaded  Ufe, 
presented  one  of  those  natures  in  which  all 
lofty  and  holy  principles  are  united.  With 
her  beauty,  her  virtues,  the  graces  of  her 
mind  and  person,  she  could  not  fail  to  ban 
had  admirers ;  gifted  with  a  sensibility  deep 
and  expansive,  she  seemed  formed  to  be 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  sentimoit  of 
love ;  but  if  some  passing  fancies  had,  whes 
she  was  in  the  gay  society  of  Turin,  for  an 
instant  ruffled  the  serenity  of  her  spirit,  ihtj 
had  all  been  absorbed  in  one  great  grie(— 
the  captivity  of  her  father. 

Was  it  possible  for  her  to  love  with  the 
freedom  of  a  happy  heart,  she  who  in  her 
double  worship,  religious  and  filial,  saw  her 
Saviour  on  the  cross  and  her  father  in 
prison?  Not  that  the  fair  daughter  of  Taiin 
abandoned  herself  easily  to  sadness  and  mel- 
ancholy.   All  her  duties  were  a  pleasure,  all 
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her  sacriflces  a  delight  Bat  is  it  among  the 
ha|^7  ones  of  the  world  that  she  finds  hes 
pleasure?  Where  she  can  dry  a  tear  and 
awaken  a  smile,  there  is  her  place,  there  her 
pride,  tiiere  her  triumph  !  One  alone  at 
Fenestrella  has  heen  the  recipient  of  her 
eoothing  care. 

Bat  since  she  has  seen  Chamey,  she  has 
felt  for  him  both  interest  and  compassion. 
He  k  a  captive  like  her  &ther,  and  is  near 
her  father.  He  has  nothing  in  the  world  to 
love  bat  a  plant ;  and  how  much  he  loves 
it! 

Peiiiaps  the  noble  coxmtenance  and  fine 
person  of  the  Count  enhanced  the  pity  of  the 
young  girl;  but  if  she  had  known  bim  in 
the  time  of  his  prosperity,  when  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  false  shows  of  happiness,  she 
would  not  have  distinguished  him  from  oth- 
ers. That  which  charmed  her  in  him  was 
bis  isolation,  lus  misfortune,  his  resignation. 
She  has  instinctively  bestowed  upon  him  her 
firtendship  and  even  her  esteem.  For  in  her 
ignorance  she  has  placed  misfortune  among 
the  virtues. 

This  admirable  girl,  as  bold  when  a  good 
deed  was  to  be  done  as  she  was  timid  before 
a  bold  glance,  ignorant  of  the  danger,  con- 
stantly encouraged  and  stimulated  her  father 
in  his  advances  towards  Chamey. 

At  last,  one  day  Girhardi,  showing  himself 
at  the  window,  not  content  with  the  usual 
salutation  of  the  hand  to  the  Count,  motioned 
him  to  approach  as  near  as  possible,  and 
moderating  the  tone  of  his  voice,  as  if  in 
apprehension  of  being  overheard,  he  entered 
'into  the  following  dialogue  with  him. 

<'  I  have  perhaps  good  news  to  tell  you, 
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**  And  I,  sir,  have  thanks  to  render  for  the 
microscope  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  lend 
me." 

^  I  cannot  even  claim  the  merit  of  the 
idea ;  it  was  my  daughter's  thought'' 

"  You  have  a  daughter,  and  they  accord 
you  the  £Bvor  of  seeing  her?" 

**  Yes,  I  am  a  father,  and  I  bless  Qod 
ereeiy  day.  My  poor  child  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  you,  my  dear  sir,  when  you  were  01, 
and  since,  in  watching  you  lavish  so  much 
care  upon  your  plant  Have  you  never 
noticed  her  at  the  grating?'' 

«  In  fact —- 1  believe  —  " 

**  But  in  speaking  to  you  of  my  daughter 


I  forget  to  tell  you  the  great  news.  The 
Emperor  is  about  to  return  to  Milan,  where 
he  is  to  be  crowned  King  of  Italy." 

"  King  of  Italy  !  Ah  !  then,  sir,  he  will 
be  still  more  your  master  and  mine.  As  to 
the  microscope,"  pursued  Chamey,  who  had 
not  been  much  diverted  from  his  first  thought 
by  the  great  news,  not  suspecting  a  sequel  to 
it,  "you  have  deprived  yourself  of  it  for  a 
long  time ;  pardon  me,  you  will  permit  me 
to  retain  it  a  little  longer  to  complete  some 
experiments;  however,  I  will  return  it  to 
you,  if — " 

"  I  do  not  need  it ;  I  have  others,"  said 
the  Italian,  with  a  benevolent  smile,  divining 
from  the  tone  of  Chamey's  voice  how  much 
it  would  cost  him  to  part  with  the  instra- 
ment ;  —  "  keep  it,  sir,  keep  it  as  a  souvenir 
of  a  companion  in  captivity,  who  feels  for 
you,  I  b^  you  to  believe,  a  lively  interest." 

Chamey  would  have  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  the  generous  man,  but  he  interrupted 
him. 

"  But  let  me  finiA  that  which  I  have  to  tell 
you";  and,  lowering  his  voice,  "it  is  said 
that  pardons  will  be  given  in  honor  of  the 
Emperor's  new  crown.  Have  you  friends  at 
Milan  or  Turin  ?  Is  there  any  way  of  incit- 
ing them  to  action  ?  " 

The  Count  sadly  gave  a  negative  sign,  and 
said,  ^  I  have  no  Mends." 

"  No  Mends,"  repeated  the  old  man,  with 
a  glance  full  of  commiseration ;  ''  do  you 
then  distrust  your  fellow-men  ?  Friendship 
is  not  wanting  to  those  who  have  faith  in  it 
But  I  have  Mends,  Mends  whom  even  adver- 
sity has  not  shaken  ;  they  might  perhaps  do 
for  you  what  they  cannot  yet  do  for  me." 

"  I  will  ask  nothing  from  General  Bona- 
parte," replied  the  Count,  in  a  hard,  proud 
tone,  in  Which  surged  up  all  his  old  bitter- 
ness. 

"  Hush  !  speak  lower !  I  think  I  hear 
footsteps,  —  but  no — " 

There  was  a  moment's  pause ;  then  the 
Italian  continued,  with  an  inflection  of  voice 
by  which  the  rebuke  was  softened  as  if  in 
passing  the  lips  of  a  father,  — 

"  Dear  companion,  you  are  still  exasper- 
ated. I  had  believed  that  the  studies  to 
which  you  have  devoted  yourself  for  several 
months  had  appeased  in  you  that  hatred 
which  God  reprobates,  and  which  perverts  a 
man's  whole  being.    Have  not  the  kindly 
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virtues  of  your  flower  healed  the  wounds  of 
•n  unkind  wodd  1  This  Boni^Mirte  that  you 
seem  to  hate  I  have  perhaps  more  reason  to 
complain  of  than  you,  for  my  son  died  for 
having  served  hiuL" 

*'  And  yon  attempted  to  avenge  your  son  I " 
interrupted  Chamey,  with  wannth. 

*'  I  see  that  these  false  rumors  have  reached 
even  you,"  said  the  old  man,  raisii^  his 
noble  head  to  heaven,  as  if  to  call  Gkod  to 
witness.  '*  I  revenge  myself  by  a  crime ! 
No  ;  but  in  the  first  moments  of  my  grief^  it 
is  true,  I  could  not  control  myself;  and 
while  the  people  of  Turin  saluted  the  con- 
queror with  acclamations  of  joy,  I  mingled 
with  their  ^vwaU'  my  cries  of  despair.  I 
was  airested ;  I  had  a  knife  about  me.  Base 
wretches,  in  order  to  curry  £ftvor  with  their 
master,  found  no  difficulty  in  persuading 
him  that  I  had  some  design  against  his  life. 
They  called  me  an  assassin,  and  I  was  only 
an  agonized  father  who  had  just  learned  the 
death  of  his  son.  Well !  I  can  understand 
that  Bonaparte  was  deceived,  and  that  he  is 
not  a  bad  man ;  he  has  not  put  you  or  me  to 
death.  If  he  restores  my  liberty,  that  will 
be  to  repair  only  one  error  in  my  case ; 
however,  I  should  bless  him, — not  that  I 
cannot  endure  my  captivity.  Full  of  &ith 
in  Providence,  I  am  resigned  to  alL  But 
my  prison  weighs  upon  my  daughter ;  it  is 
for  her  that  I  wish  to  be  free,  to  put  an  end 
to  her  exile  from  the  world,  that  she  may 
participate  in  the  pleasures  that  belong  to 
youth.  Is  there  no  being  who  interests  you, 
no  loving  woman  who  weeps  for  you,  and 
for  whom  you  would  be  happy  to  sacrifice 
the  pride  with  which  your  oppression  inspires 
you  ?  Come,  authorize  my  Mends  to  speak 
in  your  behalf." 

Chamey  smiled.  "  No  woman  weeps  for 
me,"  said  he.  "  Why  should  I  wish  for  the 
world  where  I  was  less  happy  than  I  am 
here  ?  But  were  I  to  find  there  friends,  for^ 
tune,  and  happiness,  I  yet  would  say  no  !  a 
thousand  times  no !  if  to  gain  it  I  must 
humble  myself  before  the  power  which  I 
have  plotted  to  overthrow." 

"  Then  you  cut  yourself  off  from  all  hope." 

"Never  will  I  salute  with  the  title  of 
Emperor  him  wbo  was  my  equaL" 

"  Take  care  that  you  do  not  foolishly  sac- 
rifice your  future  to  a  sentiment  prompted* 
perhaps  more  by  vanity  than  patriotism ;  —  | 


but  hark,"  again  said  Qiihaidi,  "lai 
^ime  I  am  not  mistaken ;  aoiue  oae  iii 
ing ;  —  adieu." 

And  he  drew  back  from  the  grateii 

"  Thanks,  thanks  for  the  nucroBoa|»f'i 
Chamey,  before  he  had  entirely 
from  sight 

At  that  moment  the  door  d  tk 
court  creaked  on  its  hinges^  and 
entered,  bearing  the  daily  allowanoe  d 
prisoner.    Seeing  him  pensive  and 
and  not  wishing  to  disturb  him,  he< 
himself  with  rattling  the  dishes  winch 
carried,  to  let  him  know  that  his  dians^ 
ready.    After  arranging  all  in  the 
of  tilie  prisoner,  he  retired,  aalntiiig  »\ 
passed  Monsieur  and  Madame, — the 
and  the  plants  as  he  said  sometimes. 

"  The  microscope  is  mine,"  thoo^t 
ney,  "  but  how  have  I  merited  the 
of  this  stranger  ? "  and  seeing  Ludovic  i 
ing  the  court,  —  "  even  this  man  hss 
my  esteem;  under  the  rough  exterior 
noble  heart,  I  am  sure.    There  aie^  then,  i 
good  and  tender-hearted,  l>ut  where  do 
come  to  take  refuge  ? " 

He  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  reply, — "hj 
because  misfortune  has  taught  you  to 
date  a  kindness^  that  men  seem  to  yon 
worthy  of  your  contempt    What  have 
two  men  done  ?    One  has  watered  your] 
for  you  without  your  knowledge,  the 
has  furnished  you  with  the  means  of  aDalp- 
ing  it  and  knowing  it  better." 

*'  O,"  said  Chamey  to  himself,  ''the  beat 
is  not  mistaken ;  there  is  on  their  psii  tr» 
generosity." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  voice,  ''but  it  is  heeum 
that  generosity  is  exercised  towards  yon,  tbt 
you  render  them  justice.  If  Picciols  W 
not  been  bom,  of  tiiese  two  men  one  vooU 
have  been  now  in  your  eyes  an  imbecile  oU 
man,  devoted  to  degrading  occupations ;  the 
other  a  coarse  being,  actuated  by  mesn  and 
sordid  avarice.  In  your  worid  of  other  dsf^ 
did  you  love  any  one  or  anything.  Sir  Count  I 
No  ;  your  heart,  as  your  tiiought,  was  given 
up  to  isolatiou.  Here,  it  is  because  you  low 
Picciola  that  these  two  men  have  loved  700 ; 
it  is  through  her  that  they  have  come  to 
you." 

And  Chamey  regarded  by  toras  his  plant 
and  hb  precious  microscope.  Napoleon, 
Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of  Italy !  That 
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terrible  fonnilla,  one  half  of  which  had  for- 
merly sufficed  to  make  him  a  fdrious  con- 
spirator, scarcely  now  made  any  impression 
upon  bis  mind. 

What  to  him  are  the  triumphs  of  the  new 
ruler  of  the  nation  and  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe?  An  insect  buzzing  menacingly 
about  his  flowers  caused  him  more  distress 
and  care  than  all  the  invasions  of  the  new 
empire! 

♦    ■ 

CHAPTER  XI. 

He  resumed  his  labors ;  aimed  with  his 
glass,  now  his  own,  he  reiterated  his  obser- 
vations and  extended  the  field  of  his  dis- 
coveries, until  enthusiasm  &irly  took  posses- 
sion of  himl  It  must  be  said,  however,  that, 
inexperienced  as  he  was  in  analysis,  ignorant 
of  first  principles,  and  without  sufficiently 
powerful  instruments,  sometimes  insensibly 
the  spirit  of  system  and  of  paradox  mingled 
with  his  spirit  of  inquiry. 

Thus  he  invented  a  thousand  theories  upon 
the  circulation  of  the  sap,  upon  the  manner 
in  which  it  rises,  diffuses  itself,  is  trans- 
formed, without  suspecting  its  double  cur- 
rent; likewise,  upon  the  variety  in  the 
coloring  of  the  plant,  the  different  aroma  of 
the  stem,  the  leaves,  and  the  flowers,  upon 
the  gum  and  the  resins  distiUed  by  plants, 
also  upon  the  wax  and  honey  drawn  from 
them  by  the  bees.  At  first  he  found  answers 
to  all  his  questionings ;  but  the  theories  of 
to-day  overthrew  those  of  yesterday,  and  he 
was  delighted  with  his  impotence,.since  it 
forced  him  to  exercise  all  the  faculties  of  his 
mind  and  imagination,  and  prevented  him 
from  looking  forward  to  the  end  of  this 
attractive  occupation. 

One  day  he  triumphed  in  recording  the 
most  important  of  lus  observations. 

He  had  heard  heretofore,  but  only  with  a 
mocking  spirit,  of  the  loves  of  flowers,  that 
ingenious  and  sublime  diseoveiy  of  LinnsBUs. 
Aided  by  his  microscope,  he  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  this  new  series  of  studies  ;  he 
watched  patiently,  and  penetrated  at  last 
these  mysteries. 

He  perceived  a  movement  of  life  and  love 
in  all  parts  of  the  flower,  which  seemed  for 
an  instant  to  feel  the  animation  of  thinking, 
loving   human   beings  1     Astonished,   con- 


founded, Chamey  thought  himself  still 
dreaming.  By  analogy,  rising  from  the  plant 
to  the  animal,  he  embraced  the  entire  scale 
of  creation  in  its  harmony,  in  its  inupensity ! 
He  felt  as  if  the  whole  secret  of  the  universe 
was  in  his  possession  1  His  eyes  grew  dim  ; 
the  instrument  fell  from  his  hand ;  the 
astonished  philosopher  fell  back  upon  his 
rustic  seat,  crossed  his  arms,  then,  after  long 
meditation,  addressing  himself  to  his  plant, 
**  Picciola,*  said  he,  <*  I  had  in  other  days  the 
whole  world  in  which  to  roam.  I  had 
nimierous  friends, —  I  was  surrounded  by 
learned  men  of  all  sorts,  —  and  never  one  of 
these  mnoani  has  taught  me  as  much  as  thou; 
not  one  of  my  friends,  or  rather  of  the  men 
who  usurped  that  title,  has  rendered  me  the 
good  offices  that  I  have  received  from  thee. 
In  this  circumscribed  spot,  where  thou  livest 
between  two  stones,  pacing  back  and  forth 
near  thee,  without  losing  sight  of  thee,  I 
have  thought  more,  felt  more,  observed  more, 
than  in  all  my  extended  travels  through 
Europe.  How  blind  was  1 1  When  thou, 
so  p<de,  so  feeble,  so  languishing,  didst  pre- 
sent thyself  to  me,  I  expected  nothing  from 
thy  coming,  —  and  it  was  a  companion  who 
came  to  me,  —  a  book  which  was  opening  to 
me,  —  a  world  which  revealed  itself  to  my 
eyes !  This  companion  has  soothed  my 
weariness,  and  made  it  disappear ;  she  has 
lent  a  new  charm  to  that  existence  which  she 
was  destined  to  preserve  ;  she  )iaB  taught  me 
to  know  men,  and  reconciled  me  to  them. 
This  hook  teaches  me  to  despise  none ;  it 
convicts  me  of  my  ignorance,  and  abuses  my 
pride ;  it  forces  me  to  believe  that  knowl- 
edge, like  virtue,  is  only  to  be  acquired  by 
humility  ;  that  it  is  necessary  to  descend  in 
order  to  rise  ;  that  the  first  step  of  that  im- 
mense ladder,  whose  top  we  think  to  reach, 
is  buried  in  the  groimd,  and  it  is  there  that 
we  must  commence.  It  is  the  book  of  light ! 
Written  in  living  characters,  in  a  language 
yet  mysterious  for  me,  it  offers  me  sublime 
enigmas  to  solve,  of  which  each  word  is  a 
consolation.  This  world  is  that  of  truth,  one 
and  absolute  ;  it  is  intelligent  creation ;  it  is 
the  summary  and  criterion  of  the  eternal  ana 
celestial  world,  the  revelation  of  that  infinite 
law  of  love  which  governs  the  universe, 
which  by  gravitation  holds  atoms  and  suns, 
which  links  in  one  band  the  plant  and  the 
stars,  the  insect  which  crawls  on  the  ground 
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and  the  man  who  raises  his  brow  to  heaven 
to  find  —  his  Creator,  whoever  he  maj  be." 

Chamey,  violently  agitated,  paced  rapidly 
the  court ;  thou^t  succeeded  to  thought  in 
his  brain ;  conviction  struggled  in  his  con- 
science ;  then  he  returned  to  Picciok,  gazed 
upon  her  with  emotion,  raised  his  eyes  for  a 
moment  to  heaven,  and  murmured  these 
words,  — 

"  Powerful  God  I  source  invisible  whence 
flows  all  harmony,  all  life,  too  much  false 
science  has  obscured  my  reason,  too  many 
sophisms  have  hardened  my  heart,  so  that 
thou  canst  not  easily  penetrate  it  I  cannot 
yet  hear  thee,  but  I  call  thee ;  I  cannot  see 
thee,  but  I  seek  thee." 

Entering  his  chamber,  he  read  on  the 
wall, — 

"  God  is  naught  but  a  word  1 " 

He  added,  —  "  That  word,  may  it  not  solve 
the  grand  enigma  of  the  universe  T" 

There  was  here  still  an  expression  of 
doubt ;  but  was  not  to  doubt,  for  that 
haughty  spirit,  to  denounce  his  former  nega- 
tion and  to  turn  back  in  the  false  path  which 
he  had  been  pursuing  ?  Now,  it  is  no  longer 
to  himself  alone  that  he  looks  for  theories  to 
support  his  already  tottering  philosophy  ;  he 
has  no  longer  faith  only  in  his  own  strength 
and  reason,  and  yielding  himself  to  those 
new  emotions  in  which  he  finds  so  sweet  a 
charm ;  it  is  to  Picciola  that  he  turns  for  a 
belief — a  God  —  a  support  And  anew  he 
interrogates  her  with  fervor,  that  the  re- 
mainder of  obscurity  which  environs  him 
may  be  dissipated. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Thus  passed  his  days.  Alter  many  hours 
wholly  devoted  to  study  and  analysis,  he 
sought  agreeable  relaxation  and  pastime  in 
turning  from  Picciola  the  plant  to  Picciola 
the  maiden. 

When  the  perfume  of  his  flowers  was 
wafted  to  him  in  abundance,  when  his  head 
was  heavy  and  his  eyes  closed  to  shut  out 
the  dazzling  sunlight,  he  would  say  to  him- 
self, "  Picciola  ¥rill  give  AflU  to-day." 

Then,  yielding  himself  to  his  reveries,  he 
immediately  fell  into  that  state,  half  sleeping, 
half  waking,  peopled  with  visions  that  a  ray 
of  reason  was  still  able  to  direct 
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Oh  1  is  not  this  one  of  the  most  intcod- 
eating  enjoyments  that  man  can  know,— tbe 
power  to  direct  his  dreams,  and  live  at  viD 
in  that  other  life,  where  the  events  saooeed 
each  other  with  such  rapidity,  where  ages 
cost  but  one  hour  of  existence,  where  a  niagie 
reflection  seems  to  color  all  the  actors  in  the 
drama  which  is  passing,  where  the  emotiau 
only  are  real  ?  There,  all  stem  reality  dis- 
appeais,  leaving  only  the  pure  essence  of 
things. 

Do  you  wish  for  music?  Hannonioiis 
concerts  are  wafted  to  your  ear  without  the 
grating  sound  of  the  preparatory  tuning  of 
instruments,  the  distorted  fiices  of  the  nmsi- 
cians,  or  the  ungraceful  forms  of  tiieir 
instruments ;  this  is  the  life  of  the  sool 
without  the  body,  —  pleasure  without  re- 
grets, the  rainbow  without  the  stonn. 

Chamey  abandoned  himself  to  his  illii- 
sions.  Faithful  to  the  sweet  image  of  Pic- 
ciola, it  was  her  that  he  called  ;  she  it  vas 
that  presented  herself  to  him  always  in  the 
same  form,  with  the  same  grace, — jwag, 
modest,  charming, — appearing  to  him  eome- 
times  in  the  midst  of  his  former  oompanioos 
of  science  or  pleasure,  sometimes  near  the 
sole  beings  that  he  had  loved,  his  mother  and 
sister,  long  since  dead.  She  renewed  fer 
him  scenes  full  of  tenderness,  ineffable  mem- 
ories of  youth  and  home,  —  her  presence  add- 
ing to  them  new  sweetness. 

Sometimes  she  introduced  him  suddenly 
into  a  modest  mansion  which  was  pervaded 
with  an  air  of  comfort  and  good  taste.  The 
guests  he  met  here  were  unknown  to  him, 
but  they  welcomed  him  with  smiles,  and  be 
at  once  felt  himself  at  home  as  at  the  patei^ 
nal  fireside. 

After  having  recalled  to  life  his  extinct 
family,  his  joys  of  the  past,  she  evoked  yet 
another  family  which  might  exist  fw  Char- 
ney,  and  bring  to  him  joys  in  the  fatore. 
He  could  not  explain  it  to  himaeK  ^^ 
at  his  waking  he  was  inspired  with  a 
new  confidence  in  his  destiny,  and  he  reg- 
ularly kept  a  record  on  his  journal  of  foe 
cambric  of  the  events  of  his  dreams, — the 
only  happy  events  of  his  life  save  bis  cap- 
tivity. 

It  happened  however  that,  once,  Picdoh, 
in  one  of  these /f<ee  where  he  was  aocustomed 
to  find  near  her  happiness  and  calm,  caused 
him  a  sudden  firight     Afterwards  he  eonld 
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neyer  lecoll  it  without  believing  in  revela- 
tions and  the  trnth  of  preBentiments. 

This  is  what  happened.  The  perfume  of 
the  plant  indicated  the  sixth  hour  of  the 
evening.  They  had  never  been  more  power- 
ful ;  thirty  opened  flowers  combined  to  pro- 
duce that  magnetic  atmosphere  under  the 
influence  of  which  Chamey  slumbered. 

In  his  dream,  separating  himself  from  the 
crowd,  he  was  breathing  the  air  on  a  green 
esplanade,  where  his  darling  phantom  alone 
had  followed  his  steps.  Picciola  advanced 
smiling  towards  him,  and  he  in  a  contem- 
plative attitude  was  admiring  the  supple 
grace  of  the  young  girl,  the  light  undulations 
of  the  drapery  of  her  white  robe  which  indi- 
cated the  harmony  of  her  movements,  and  the 
waves  of  her  dark  hair,  adorned  as  usual  by 
his  beloved  flower.  Suddenly  he  saw  her 
pause,  —  she  totters,  —  she  extends  to  him  her 
arms, — the  seal  of  death  is  on  her  brow  ! 
He  would  spring  towards  her,  —  an  obstacle 
against  which  he  struggles  in  vain  holds 
him  chained,— he  utters  a  cry  and  awakes. 
Awake,  he  hears  another  ciy  respond  to  his 
own,  — yes,  a  cry,  —  the  voice  of  a  woman. 

Nevertheless,  Cliamey  finds  himself  in  the 
court,  on  his  bench,  near  his  plant ;  but  now 
it  is  to  his  wide-opened  and  bodily  eyes  that 
a  second  apparition  of  a  young  girl  appears 
at  the  little  grated  window  :  at  first  this 
pensive  and  lovely  face,  half  in  shadow, 
seems  to  undulate  in  a  vague  indistinctness ; 
but  gradually  it  becomes  clear  to  him,  and 
he  sees  her  penetrating  gaze  fixed  upon  him  ; 
he  rises,  approaches,  and  all  at  once  the  sweet 
vision  disappears,  or  rather  the  young  girl 
flies. 

Rapid  as  was  her  flight,  Chamey  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  her  features,  her  hidr,  her  form, 
her  white  robe.  He  stood  motionless ;  he 
thought  that  his  awaking  was  not  complete^ 
and  that  the  insurmountable  obstacle  which 
in  his  dream  separated  him  from  Picciola  was 
the  prison-grating. 

Ludovic  at  that  moment  hastened  towards 
him  with  an  air  of  great  alarm,  and  finding 
him  still  agitated,  said,  — 

**  Signor  Count,  has  your  illness  attacked 
you  again  T  PaMeu !  we  must  send  for  the 
doctors  again,  for  it  is  the  order ;  but  be 
easy ;  Madame  Picciola  and  I,  in  spite  of 
them,  will  undertake  your  cure.'' 

'*  I  am  not  ill,"  replied  Chamey,  scarcely 


recovered  from  his  emotion.  '*  Who  has  made 
you  think — " 

**  The  fly-catcher's  daughter,  —  she  saw 
you,  heard  you  cry,  and  hastened  to  call 
me," 

Chamey  became  thoughtfuL  It  then  came 
to  his  mind  for  the  first  time  that  a  young 
girl  was  sometimes  in  that  part  of  the  for- 
tress. 

"  The  resemblance  which  I  fancied  between 
the  stranger  and  Picciola  is  only  an  illusion 
of  my  senses,  a  common  and  simple  optical 
effect,"  said  he  to  himself.  «  Often  thus  by 
a  phenomenon  of  vision  the  eye  retains  for 
some  time  the  image  of  the  object  upon 
which  it  has  been  resting.  It  is  a  strange 
thing,  though,  to  see  this  sweet  vision  pass 
from  the  illusory  to  the  real  life,  —  from  the 
dream  to  the  awakening.  The  image  of  Pic- 
ciola, however,  was  not  perfectly  reproduced 
in  the  young  girl  of  the  prison,  —  she  wore 
no  flower  in  her  hair." 

While  comparing  them  he  recalled  what 
Qirhardi  had  told  him  of  the  interest  his 
daughter  had  felt  in  him.  She  had  pitied 
him  during  his  illness  ;  it  was  to  her  that  he 
owed  the  possession  of  his  precious  micro- 
scope ;  she  was  interested  in  his  labors  and 
his  studies  ;  even  now,  in  hastening  to  send 
Ludovic  to  him,  she  had  given  another  evi- 
dence of  her  good-wilL 

And  Chamey,  his  heart  filled  with  grati- 
tude, felt  impelled  to  manifest  it   But  how  ? 

Not  without  hesitation,  not  without  re- 
proaching himself,  as  if  in  this  moment  he 
rendered  himself  guilty  by  a  profanation,  he 
broke,  and  gathered  silently  and  vrith  a  trem- 
bling hand,  a  flower  from  his  plant 

"Formerly,"  said  Chamey  to  himself, 
"  how  prodigally  have  I  wasted  gold  to  adorn 
with  pearls  and  diamonds  brows  vowed  to 
shame  and  falsehood.  To  how  many  deceit- 
ful women  and  lying  friends  have  I  thrown 
my  fortune,  caring  for  nothing  but  the  im- 
pulses of  my  own  heart,  which  I  gave  to  be 
trampled  under  their  feet  as  under  my  own. 
Ah,  if  the  worth  of  an  object  depends  upon 
the  value  that  the  owner  attaches  to  it,  I 
swear  that  never  was  offered  by  me  a  gift 
more  precious  than  this  which  I  take  from 
thee  to-day,  Picciola ! "  And  placing  the 
little  branch  in  the  hands  of  the  jailer,  "  My 
good  Ludovic,  present  this  from  me  to  the 
daughter  of   my  venerable   fellow-captive. 
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Say  to  her  that  I  thank  her  for  her  interest 
in  me,  and  that  the  Count  de  Chamey,  poor 
and  a  prisoner,  possesses  nothing  of  more 
worth  to  ojBfer  her." 

Ludovic  received  the  flower  with  an  air  of 
stupefaction.  He  had  come  to  enter  so  fully 
into  the  love  which  the  prisoner  felt  for  his 
plant,  that  he  could  not  conceive  that  so  slight 
a  service  could  gain  for  the  daughter  of  the 
fly-catcher  a  mark  of  such  munificence. 

''  Well,  after  all,  by  the  head  of  Saint  Pas- 
cal ! "  said  he,  as  he  went  out,  ''  they  have 
only  seen  my  godchild  from  a  distance ;  they 
will  have  a  chance  to  judge  now  whether  she 
is  lovely,  and  whether  her  odor  is  sweet." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Afi  for  Chamey,  the  time  was  near  at  hand 
when  he  would  have  to  make  many  other 
sacrifices  of  that  kind,  for  the  epoch  of  fruc- 
tification had  arrived  for  Picciola.  Some  of 
her  flowers  had  already  lost  their  brilliant 
petals ;  the  stamens,  having  become  useless, 
had  fallen,  as  heretofore  the  cotyledons,  when 
the  first  leaves,  having  arrived  at  the  age  of 
strength,  were  able  to  do  without  their  care. 
The  ovary  containing  the  germ  of  the  seeds 
commenced  to  swell  under  the  enlaiged  calyx. 
The  maternal  flowers  despoiled  themselves 
of  their  brilliancy  as  women  grow  indifferent 
to  showy  adornment  when  the  sacred  cares 
of  maternity  devolve  upon  them. 

Chamey  prepared  for  new  observations,  the 
grandest  and  most  sublime,  without  doubt, 
that  he  had  yet  made,  for  they  attach  to  the 
duration  of  created  races,  to  the  reproduction 
of  life. 

Already,  in  analysdng  a  bud  which  had 
been  detached  from  the  stem  by  the  bite  of 
an  insect,  he  had  had  a  glimpse  of  this  primi- 
tive germ,  this  feeble  embryo,  which  owes  its 
development  to  the  loves  of  the  flowers. 
Admirable  foresight !  wonderful  arrangement 
of  Nature  which  science  has  yet  been  unable 
to  explain  !  Now  it  is  the  birth  of  the  com- 
pleted being  that  is  in  question,  of  that  seed 
whose  narrow  envelope  contains  the  entire 
plant,  —  phenomenon  for  which  the  others 
have  only  been  the  preparation.  The  mo- 
ment has  come  for  the  observer  to  watch  the 
gestation  of  the  vegetable  egg  through  all  its 


epochs,  in  the  bad,  in  the  brilliantly  ammgel 
flower,  under  the  calyx  discrowned  of  iti 
petals.  It  would  be  necessary  for  him  agsin 
to  mutilate  Picciola  ;  but  will  she  not  eaaSlj 
repair  her  losses  ?  On  all  sides,  at  the  joiiiti 
of  the  stems,  under  the  axillas  of  the  leaves^ 
new  shoots  announce  a  future  flowering ;  of 
these  Chamey  will  take  tender  care. 

To-morrow^  then,  he  will  oammejiee  his 
work. 

The  next  day  he  took  his  place  on  his  sest 
with  the  gravity  of  a  man. who  nndertakes 
difficult  ei^>eriments  whose  success  may  be 
long  delayed.  At  the  first  glance  at  his  plant 
he  was  surprised  at  the  state  of  languor  mam- 
fest  in  all  its  parts.  The  flowers,  drooping 
on  their  stems,  seemed  no  longier  to  have 
power  to  turn  toward  the  sun,  and  the  leaves 
seemed  to  have  lost  their  lustrous  verdure. 

Chamey  thought  at  first  that  a  viol«it 
storm  was  gathering,  and  immediately  pre- 
pared his  mats  to  defend  Picciola  from  the 
too  rude  attacks  of  wind  or  hail.  But  the 
sky  is  cloudless,  the  air  serene,  and  the  song 
of  the  lark  is  heard  from  afar  in  the  blue 
space. 

His  brow  contracts  with  anxiety.  After  a 
moment's  reflection  he  exclaims,  '*  It  is  water 
that  she  needs ! "  He  runs  to  bring  some 
from  his  chamber,  and  kneeling  before  ius 
plant,  raising  the  lower  leaves  to  moisten  its 
root,  he  is  struck  motionless  with  consterna- 
tion. His  gaze  remains  fixed  on  the  ground ; 
he  lets  the  water-pitcher  fall,  and  seems  stu- 
pefied by  what  he  sees.  He  discovers  the 
source  of  the  evU.    Picciola  is  dying ! 

While  she  has  multiplied  her  flowers  and 
her  perfumes  for  his  study  and  pleasure,  her 
stem  also  has  expanded.  Crowded  at  its 
base  between  two  stones  of  the  pavement, 
strangled  under  a  double  pressure,  the  stem 
had  swollen  just  above  the  point  where  it 
emerges  fromi  the  ground,  but  the  fiiction 
against  the  rough  edges  of  the  granite  had 
soon  mangled  it,  and  the  nourishing  sap  of 
the  plant  was  exuding  from  several  fissores. 

Picciola  lacks  earth ;  exhausted,  withoat 
sap,  she  will  die  if  prompt  succor  is  not  given 
her.  She  is  dying !  ChJamey  sees  it  There 
is  but  one  means  of  saving  her, — that  is^  to 
lift  the  pavements  which  press  upon  her; 
but  can  he  do  it  1  Without  tools  his  efforts 
will  be  vain. 

He  sprang  towards  the  little  door  of  en- 
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trance,  and,  knocking  yehemently,  called  Lu- 
dovic    At  last  he  appeared. 

At  tlie  Tedtal  and  ihe  sight  of  the  disaster, 
he  stood  confounded ;  but  notwithstanding 
his  tenderness  for  his  goddaughter,  he  re- 
sponded to  the  prayers  of  Chamey — who  be- 
sought him  wi^  frantic  supplications  to  lift 
the  pavements — only  by  these  words,  which 
he  accompanied  with  a  long-drawn  sigh  and 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  — 

"  And  what  of  my  orders,  Signor  Count  1 " 

This  time  the  prisoner  offered  him  not 
only  one  bijou  from  his  precious  dressing-case, 
but  the  entire  case  with  all  that  it  contained. 
Ludovic  drew  himself  up,  folded  closely  his 
arms  upon  his  breast,  and  putting  on  the  air 
and  manner  of  the  jailer,  and  his  tone  half 
Provenftd,  half  Piedmontese,  said,  — 

*^P«r  Baeco!  Were  you  to  offer  me  a 
fortune,  —  I  am  an  old  soldier,  and  I  know 
my  duty,  —  address  yourself  to  the  com- 
mandant" 

"  No  ! "  exclaimed  Chamey  ;  "rather  will 
I  tear  my  hands  in  pieces  in  lifting  and 
breaking  the  stones." 

'*  We  shall  see  ;  at  all  events,  do  as  you 
please."  And  Ludovic,  who  in  entering  had 
held  his  thumb  over  his  pipe,  keeping  it 
behind  him  while  addressing  the  prisoner,  re- 
placed it  brusquely  between  his  lips,  relight- 
ing it  by  a  strong  inspiration,  and  turned  to 
go  out    Chamey  detained  him. 

"My  good  Ludovic,  you  whom  I  have 
always  found  so  compassionate,  can  you  do 
nothing  for  me,  —  nothing  for  her?" 

^  Tonnerre !  **  said  he,  trying  by  oaths  to 
defend  himself  from  the  emotion  which  was 
taking  possession  of  him  ;  "  let  me  alone, 
you  and  your  cursed  gilljrflower !  I  ask 
pardon  of  the  poor  thing,  it  is  no  fault  of 
hers  that  you  are  so  diabolically  obstinate. 
What !  you  have  the  heart,  then,  to  let  her 
die  thus  without  help  ? " 

"But  what  is  to  be  done?" 

"  Address  yourself  to  the  commandant,  I 
tell  you," 

"  Never ! " 

"  Well,  if  you  won't  do  it  yourself,  let  me 
speak  to  him." 

"  I  forbid  you  to  do  it,"  cried  Chamey. 

"  How !  you  forbid  me ! "  replied  the  jailer. 
"  What !  am  I  to  receive  orders  from  you  ? 
If  I  choose  to  speak  to  him  —  No  !  I  will 
not  speak  to  him.    After  all,  what  business 


is  it  of  mine  ?    Let  her  die,  let  her  live,  what 
do  I  care  ?    Qood  night." 

"  But  your  commandant,  would  he  under- 
stand me  ? "  said  the  County  suddenly  soften- 
ing. 

"Why  not?  Do  you  take  him  for  a 
barbarian  ?  Explain  it  nicely  to  him  with 
pretty  phrases, — not  too  long,  you  are  a 
iavantf  now  is  the  time  to  use  your  learning. 
Why  should  not  he  understand  your  love  for 
your  plant  ]  I  understood  it  very  welL  Ber 
sides,  make  yourself  easy  ;  I  shall  be  there. 
I  will  tell  him  what  a  good  medicine  it  is 
for  all  sorts  of  ailments ;  he  has  not  good 
health,  —  he  has  the  rheumatism  now,  —  that 
is  lucky,  —  he  will  understand  better — " 

Chamey  hesitated  stilL  Ludovic,  with  a 
wink  of  his  eye,  pointed  to  the  fainting 
Picciola.  The  Count  gave  a  sign  of  assent, 
and  Ludovic  went  out. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  man,  in  costume  half 
civil,  half  military,  brought  to  the  prisoner 
an  escritoire  and  a  sheet  of  paper  bearing  the 
stamp  of  the  conmiandant  Then,  as  Ludo- 
vic had  told  him,  the  man  stood  by  while 
Chamey  wrote  his  request ;  took  it  from 
him,  sealed  it,  saluted  him,  and  carried  away 
the  escritoire. 

You  smile  perhaps  with  contempt  in  seeing 
the  pride  of  the  noble  Count  humbled  so 
easily,  and  that  haughty  will  yield  at  the 
sight  of  a  fading  flower.  IJave  you  then 
forgotten  what  Picciola  is  to  the  prisoner? 
Do  you  know  what  effect  isolation  and  cap- 
tivity will'  produce  upon  the  proudest  and 
most  determined  spirit  ?  This  act  of  weak- 
ness with  which  you  reproach  him,  did  he 
descend  to  it  when  he  himself  was  broken 
down  by  suffering,  deprived  of  air,  of  liberty, 
crashed  between  the  stones  of  his  prison,  as 
his  plant  between  two  pavements  ?  No ! 
But  between  her  and  him  are  established 
mutual  relations,  sacred  engagements  :  she 
has  saved  him  frx>m  death  ;  now  in  his  turn 
he  must  save  her  ! 

The  aged  Qirhardi  saw  Chamey  pacing 
the  little  court  with  agitated  step  and 
gestures  of  impatience  and  expectation. 
How  slow  the  answer  seemed  to  him  in  com- 
ing !  Three  hours  had  passed  since  his 
message  to  the  governor,  and  the  plant  be- 
came every  moment  more  exhausted  by  the 
loss  of  its  sap.  Chamey  would  have  seen 
his  own  blood  flow  more  calmly. 
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The  old  man  attempted  to  console  him 
and  give  him  hope.  More  experienced  in 
the  knowledge  of  plants  and  their  maladies, 
he  showed  him  how  he  might  close  the 
wounds  of  Picciola,  and  preserve  her  fiK)mat 
least  one  of  the  dangers  with  which  she  was 
menaced. 

According  to  his  advice,  Chamey,  with  a 
mixture  of  moss,  finely  chopped  straw,  and 
moistened  earth,  composed  a  mastic  which 
he  applied  to  the  wound.  His  handker- 
chief^ torn  into  strips,  furnished  him  with 
ligatures  to  keep  it  in  place.  In  this  occu- 
pation another  hour  passed  ;  but  the  answer 
came  not 

When  Ludovic  entered  the  court  at  the 
usual  dinner-hour,  his  brusque  and  business- 
like countenance  announced  no  good  news. 
He  scarcely  deigned  to  answer  the  questions 
of  the  prisoner,  even  by  short  and  sharp 
replies.  '*  Diavolo  I  can't  you  wait  ?  You 
are  in  a  great  huny.  Qive  him  time  to 
write." 

He  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  of  the 
role  he  would  have  to  play,  and  prepared 
himself  in  advance. 

Chamey  could  not  dine.  He  strove  to 
control  his  impatience  while  waiting  the 
sentence  of  life  or  death  for  Picciola  ;  and  to 
strengthen  his  courage,  he  constantly  reiter- 
ated to  himself  that  the  governor  could  not, 
without  being  a  most  cruel  man,  refuse  him 
so  simple  a  request. 

His  impatience  increased,  however,  more 
and  more  with  the  delay  ;  he  was  surprised 
at  it,  as  if  the  commandant  could  have  no 
other  affairs  so  pressing  as  that  At  the 
slightest  sound  his  eyes  turned  towards  the 
little  door  by  which  he  expected  to  receive 
his  message. 

The  evening  came,  —  no  answer  !  Night, 
—  nothing  !    He  could  not  close  his  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Thb  next  day  that  response,  so  earnestly 
expected,  was  at  last  brought  to  him.  The 
commandant  said,  in  a  dry  and  laconic  style, 
that  no  change  could  be  made  in  the  walls, 
fosses,  or  fortifications  of  the  citadel,  without 
the  express  authorization  of  the  governor  of 
Turin  ;  that  on  the  demand  of  Monsieur 
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Chamey,  he  would  refer  the  matter  to  lui 
Excellency  ;  *^for/*  added  he,  **  the  venffom- 
ment  of  a  prison  court  w  a  walL" 

Chaanej  stood  confounded,  after  reading 
this  messt^  To  make  the  preBervatian  of 
a  flower  a  question  of  state !  a  displacement  of 
fortifications  !  wait  the  deciuon  of  the  gor- 
emor  of  Turin  !  wait  an  age,  when  a  dxfs 
delay  was  death  1  Would  not  thia  govemcr 
in  his  turn  refer  it  to  the  minister,  the  minis- 
ter to  the  senate,  the  senate  to  the  Emperor  ? 
Ah,  how  at  this  moment  his  contempt  for 
men  was  reawakened !  Ludovic  seemed  to 
him  only  the  agent  of  the  executioner.  At 
the  cry  of  his  despair  one  responds  in  foniul 
official  language,  the  other  urges  his  mihtaiy 
orders. 

Charney  drew  near  to  the  invalid,  whose 
brilliancy  was  tarnished,  whose  color  was 
fading.  He  gazed  upon  her  with  sadneeiL 
It  was  the  happiness,  the  poetiy,  of  his  life 
which  was  departing.  Her  perfume  indicated 
a  mistaken  hour,  like  a  watch  whoee  main- 
spring is  broken ;  each  corolla,  folded  upon 
itself^  has  ceased  to  turn  to  the  sun. 

In  the  midst  of  these  heart-breaking  re- 
flections, the  voice  of  his  fellow-captive 
reached  him  again.' 

<<  Dear  sir,"  said  the  good  old  man,  with 
his  paternal  accent,  lowering  his  tcme,  and 
pressing  his  face  close  to  the  bars,  to  be  as 
near  him  as  possible,  **  if  she  dies,  and  I  fear 
she  must,  what  will  you  do  alone,  aU  alone  ? 
What  occupations  can  interest  you  after  that 
which  has  such  a  charm  for  you  ?    Yon  too 
will  die  from  ennui.     Solitude,  once  inter- 
rupted, becomes  afterwards  so  heavy.    Yon 
will  not  be  able  to  endure  it    It  is  as  it 
would  be    with  me,  if  they  should  now 
separate  me  from  my  daughter,  that  guardian 
angel  whose  smile  has  power  to  console  me 
for  alL    As  for  your  plant,  the  wind  from 
the  Alps  has  brought  you  the  seed,  or  a  bird 
in  passing  has  dropped  it  from  his  beak  into 
the  court ;  but  even  if  the  same  circumstanee 
should  bring  you  another  Picdola,  it  would 
only  be  to  renew  your  regret  for  the  loss  of 
the  first,  for  from  the  beginning  yon  would 
only  look  forward  to  its  death  from  the  same 
cause.    Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  and  consent 
that  my  friends  act  for  you.    Yield  at  last 
Your  liberty  may  be  more  easily  obtained 
than  you  think.    I  hear  already  of  many 
traits  of  clonency  and  generosity  in  the  nev 
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Emperor.  He  is  even  now  at  Turing  and 
Jofiephine  accompanies  him.'' 

He  pronounced  the  name  of  Josephine  as 
if  the  certainty  of  success  attached  to  it. 

'^  At  Turin?"  exclaimed  Chameyy  raising 
quickly  his  head,  which  had  before  been  bent 
upon  his  breast. 

*'  At  Turin  for  the  last  two  days/'  replied 
the  old  man,  delighted  to  see  that  his  good 
advice  was  not  rejected  as  it  had  been  before. 

'^  And  what  is  the  exact  distance  from  Fe- 
nestrella  to  Turin  r' 

"  By  the  main  road,  through  Qiaveno  and 
Avigliano,  nearly  seven  leagues." 

**  And  in  how  short  a  time  can  the  journey 
be  accomplished  ? " 

''  Four  or  five  hours  at  the  least ;  for  just 
now  the  route  is  obstructed  by  troops,  bag- 
gage-wagons, and  the  carriages  of  all  who 
are  to  be  present  at  the  approaching  fltes. 
The  road  which  winds  through  the  valley, 
following  the  river,  is  longer,  without  dotbt, 
but  I  helieve  it  will  take  less  time." 

*^  Tell  me,  sir,  if  through  your  communi- 
cation with  the  world  outside  it  would  be 
possible  for  you  to  find  some  one  who  would 
go  to  Turin  to-day,  —  this  very  morning  ? " 

^  My  daughter  can  procure  a  messenger." 

"  And  you  say  that  Qeneral  Bonaparte,  the 
First  Consul— " 

"The  Emperor,"  gently  interposed  Qir- 
hardL 

"  Yes,  the  Emperor,  —  the  Emperor  is  yet 
at  Turin ;  you  are  sure  ?"  continued  Chamey, 
absorbed  in  one  great  resolution.  "Yes,  I 
will  write  to  him,  I  will  address  a  petition  to 
— the  EmpercMT." 

He  dwelt  upon  this  word,  as  if  to  strength- 
en himself  in  the  course  he  had  resolved 
upon. 

"  O,  God  be  praised  ! "  cried  the  old  man, 
"  for  it  is  irom  him  comes  the  good  thought 
when  human  pride  yields.  Yes,  write  ;  ad- 
dress to  him  a  petition  for  pardon.  Fossom- 
broni,  Cotenna,  and  Delarue,  my  friends, 
will  support  you  strongly,  as  they  would  me, 
with  the  Minister  Marescalchi,  the  Cardinal 
C^prara,  and  even  Melzi,  who  has  just  been 
appointed  keeper  of  the  seals  of  the  new 
kingdom.  My  dear  companion,  perhaps  we 
shall  be  released  from  this  prison  together, 
the  same  day, — you  to  recommence  an 
active  and  full  life ;  I  to  accompany  my 
daughter  wherever  she  wishes  to  go." 


"Pardon,  monsieur,  pardon  ii*  I  do  not 
seem  entirely  satisfied  with  the  mediators 
that  you  so  kindly  and  disinterestedly  offer 
me.  My  esteem  and  gratitude  are  yours ; 
but  it  is  to  the  Emperor  himself  that  my  pe- 
tition must  be  sent  this  evening,  if  possible, 
— to-morrow  morning,  at  latest.  Can  you 
be  sure  of  a  faithful  messenger?" 

"  As  faithful  as  mysell',"  said  the  old  man, 
after  a  moment's  reflection. 

"  Yet  one  more  question,"  said  Chamey  : 
"  do  you  not  fear  that  you  may  be  compro- 
mised by  the  signal  service  that  you  are 
going  to  render  me?" 

"  The  pleasure  of  doing  you  a  service  pre- 
vents all  fear,  dear  sir.  If  I  can  in  the  least 
contribute  to  solace  your  misfortune,  let  come 
what  will,  I  know  how  to  submit  to  the  de- 
crees of  Heaven." 

Chamey  felt  himself  stirred  to  the  depths 
of  his  heart  by  these  simple  words.  He 
raised  his  eyes  moistened  with  tears  to  the 
old  man. 

"How  I  wish  that  I  might  press  your 
hand  ! "  said  he ;  and  he  raised  his  arm  to- 
wards the  little  window.  Qirhardi  stretched 
his  down  through  the  grating  ;  but  it  was  in 
vain,  —  he  could  not  reach  the  hand  that 
was  extended  to  him.  Then,  inspired  by 
one  of  those  sentiments  of  tenderness  so 
active  in  the  heart  of  a  recluse,  he  untied 
quickly  his  cravat,  and  retaining  one  end, 
threw  the  other  to  Chamey,  who  seized  it 
with  eagerness,  and  a  loving  vibration  of  this 
insensible  linen  conveyed  from  one  to  the 
other  their  mutual  emotion. 

"  I  will  save  thee,"  whispered  Chamey,  as 
he  passed  near  Picciola. 

Returning  to  his  chamber,  he  took  the 
finest  and  whitest  of  his  handkerchiefs,  care- 
fully pointed  his  toothpick,  renewed  his  ink, 
and  set  himself  to  his  task.  His  petition 
completed,  not  without  sharpest  pangs  of  his 
rel)ellious  pride,  he  fastened  it  to  a  little  cord 
which  hung  from  the  window  of  the  Italian, 
and  which  was  immediately  drawn  up. 

An  hour  after,  the  person  charged  with 
the  task  of  conveying  it  to  the  Emperor,  ac- 
companied by  a  guide,  took  the  route  through 
the  valley,  following  the  right  bank  of  the 
Doria  Riparia.  Both  were  on  horseback  ; 
but  they  hastened  in  vain,  for  unexpected 
obstacles  retarded  them.  Recent  rains  had 
washed  away  the  road  ;  in  many  places  the 
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river  had  overflowed,  and  toneBts  muted  the 
river  and  the  lake.  Already  the  Ibrges  of 
Qiaveno  flhone  redder  in  the  horizon,  warn- 
ing them  that  the  light  of  day  would  soon 
fiiil  them.    Too  happy  then  to  letiun  to  the 


main  road,  they  gained,  not  withoot  dift- 
culty,  the  magnificoit  avenue  of  Biv^  usd 
late  in  the  night  arrived  at  Turin. 

There  they  learned  that  the  Emperar-Kiag 
had  just  left  for  Alexandria. 


BOOK    II. 


CHAPTER  L 


The  next  morning  at  dawn  of  day  the 
city  of  Alexandria  was  arrayed  in  festal  garh. 
An  immense  population  swarmed  in  the 
streets  decked  with  flags  and  tapestiy,  flowers 
and  streamers.  The  crowd  pressed  from  the 
town-hall,  where  were  Napoleon  and  Jo- 
sephine, to  the  arch  of  triumph  erected  at 
the  extremity  of  the  town,  which  they  must 
pass  in  visiting  the  illustrious  plains  of  Ma- 
rengo. 

On  the  road  from  Alexandria  to  Marengo 
the  same  multitude  of  people,  the  same  cries, 
the  same  blare  of  trumpets. 

Never  pUgrimage  to  Notre-Dame  de  Lo- 
rette,  never  the  ceremonies  of  the  jubilee  at 
Rome,  had  drawn  crowds  such  as  this,  which 
flowed  towards  the  scarcely  cold  field  of 
battle. 

Here  was  to  be  performed  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  fStes  of  the  day.  The  Em* 
peror  Napoleon  was  to  be  present  to  witness 
a  simulated  combat,  in  commemoration  of 
the  victory  gained  in  this  same  place  five 
years  before  by  the  First  Consul  Bonaparte. 

Tables  and  mountebanks'  booths  line  the 
route.  People  eat,  drink,  and  witness  come- 
dies in  the  open  air.  They  even  preach 
there  ;  for  more  than  one  improvised  pulpit 
is  seen  between  the  theatre  and  the  alehouse. 
Monks,  mingling  with  the  crowd,  or  holding 
themselves  apart  at  the  sides  of  the  road,  not 
content  with  giving  their  benediction  to 
those  who  pass,  exhort  them  to  quietness  and 
sobriety,  and  sell  them  little  ivory  crosses, 
and  rosaries  that  have  been  blessed. 

In  the  long  and  only  street  of  the  village 
of  Marengo  all  the  houses,  transformed  into 
inns,  present  a  tumultuous  image  of  stir  and 
confusion. 

At  all  the  windows,  to  attract  and  tempt 


the  passers-by,  are  hung  smoked  huoi,  Dd- 
ian  sausages,  garlands  of  partridges  and  qiiaii% 
chaplets  of  croquets  and  confectionery.  Thcj 
press  in  and  out,  they  crowd  and  jostle  9bA 
other, —» Italian,  French,  dtixena,  and  sol- 
diers ;  the  heaps  of  macaroni,  the  pyranids 
of  cakes  and  pastry,  diaappear  in  tiie  hands 
of  purchasers. 

In  dark  and  narrow  stairways  a  dooUs 
line,  ascending  and  descending,  posh  aad 
jostle.  Some,  the  bett^  to  shield  their  pio- 
visions  from  the  rapacity  of  their  neighbon^ 
hold  them  with  upraised  arms  high  abofs 
their  heads,  and  in  the  darkness  a  longer  or 
more  skilful  arm  relieves  them  of  the  daintj 
burden,  —  whether  a  buttered  loa^  figs,  or- 
anges, a  ham,  a  larded  quail,  or  even  a  pie  in 
its  crust,  or  a  savory  stew  in  its  tureen,  —  tiie 
dish  and  its  contents,  all  is  taken.  Then  an 
cries  and  jokes  and  prolonged  laughter,  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  stair.  .  The  thief  of 
the  ascending  line,  satisfied  with  his  plundeiv 
wheels  about  to  descend.  His  victim  in  the 
descending  stream,  constrained  to  make  a 
new  purchase,  turns  to  ascend ;  and  the 
whole  line,  broken  by  the  sudden  and  mcgo- 
lar  flux  and  reflux,  turning  of  neoessi^  upon 
itself,  in  the  midst  of  shouts  of  langli^, 
oaths,  blows  dealt  at  hazard,  is  thrust  psitlf 
into  the  street,  and  partly  into  the  roomi 
where  the  drinkers  are  singing  already  at  the 
top  of  their  voices. 

Moving  about  among  the  tables  loaded 
with  dishes  and  the  benches  crowded  with 
guests,  one  sees  hostess  and  maids, — the 
one  with  gay-colored  apron,  powdered  hair, 
and  the  coquettish  poniard,  at  that  time  the 
fashionable  ornament,  —  the  others  in  shcnt 
petticoats,  long  braided  tresses,  naked  feet 
and  neck,  brow  and  ears  laden  with  gilded 
ornaments. 

To  these  animated  pictures  of  the  road  sod 
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the  village,  of  the  chamber  and  the  street,  — 
to  thia  hum,  these  cries,  these  laugha,  this  din 
of  words,  rattling  of  glasses  and  plates,  other 
pictorea,  other  noises,  will  soon  succeed. 

In  an  hour  the  village  will  tremble  with 
the  thmider  of  cannon,  —  cannon  almost 
harmless,  it  is  tnie,  breaking  only  windows. 
The  street  will  resound  with  the  cries  of  sol- 
diers worked  up  to  a  warlike  fwrvr  according 
to  orders  ;  and  every  house  will  be  enveloped 
hy  the  smoke  of  musketiy  produced  by  harm- 
less powder. 

Then  beware  of  pillage,  if  the  provisions 
have  not  been  placed  in  safety  ;  beware,  too, 
of  the  barefooted  maid  !  for  the  mimic  war 
apes  sometimes  the  real  in  its  license.  It 
alao  imitates  it  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  dis- 
play ;  and  no  spectacle  could  be  more  ma^ 
jeetic  and  imposing  than  that  now  preparing 
in  the  fields  of  Marengo. 

Already  a  magnificent  throne,  surrounded 
with  tricolored  standards,  is  raised  on  one  of 
jh^  few  hillocks  which  are  on  the  ]^labi. 
Already  troops  of  all  arms  of  the  service,  of 
all  varieties  of  uniform,  are  deploying  to  take 
their  places.  The  trumpet  musters  the  cav- 
alry ;  the  roll  of  the  drum  seems  to  spread 
itself  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground, 
which  trembles  under  the  artillery  and  am- 
munition wagons.  The  aides-de-camp,  in 
their  brilliant  uniforms,  pass  and  repass,  gal- 
loping in  all  directions.  The  banners  float 
in  the  wind,  which  at  the  same  time  causes 
the  imdulation  of  that  moving  sea  of  feathers, 
aigrettes,  and  tricolored  plumes ;  the  sun, 
that  unfailing  guest  at  the/^^  of  Napoleon, 
that  radiant  illuminator  of  the  pomps  of  the 
empire,  shone  unclouded,  and  turned  to  fire 
the  gold  of  the  embroideries,  the  bronze  of 
the  cannon,  the  helmets,  the  casques,  and  the 
sixty  thousand  bayonets  with  which  the  field 
bristled. 

Soon  the  troops  arriving  with  hurried 
march  on  the  field  of  their  operations,  the 
crowd  of  curious  spectators,  flowing  back, 
described  an  immense  circle  of  retreat,  as  the 
ripples  of  the  ocean  are  overwhelmed  by  an 
enormous  wave,  while  a  few  horsemen  char- 
ging against  the  lingering  groups  rapidly  clear 
the  field. 

The  village  is  deserted,  —  the  gay  tents 
struck,  —  the  booths  taken  down,  —  the  songs 
and  cries  have  ceased.  On  all  sides  are  to  be 
seen  men  interrupted  in  their  sports  or  their 


repast,  and  women  terrified  by  the  flash  of 
the  sabres  or  the  neighing  of  the  chaigers, 
running  and  dragging  their  chlLdren  after 
them. 

As  the  eye  glances  along  the  tines  of  that 
army,  one  can  recognize  without  difficulty, 
by  the  countenances  of  the  soldiers,  those  to 
whom  the  Oeneral-in-Chief,  Marshal  Lannes, 
has  ass%ned  beforehand  the  part  of  van- 
quished or  victors.  The  Qeneral  himself  is 
seen,  followed  by  a.  numerous  staff,  recon- 
noitring the  field  on  which  he  five  years  be- 
fore so  valiantly  distinguished  himself,  dis- 
tributing to  each  one  his  rdle. 

In  repeating  the  principal  movements  of 
the  terrible  day  of  the  14th  of  June,  1800, 
they  wiU  take  care  to  omit  the  mistakes 
which  were  committed,  for  this  is  a  strategic 
flattery,  a  madrigal  with  cannon-shots,  that 
they  are  to  offer  the  new  Emperor  and  King. 

Now  the  troops  form  in  line,  deploy,  fall 
back,  according  to  the  word  of  command, 
when  military  symphonies  are  heard  on  the 
route  from  Alexandria ;  vague  murmurs 
swell  and  increase  from  the  assembled  mul- 
titude, which,  protected  by  the  streams  of 
the  Tanaro,  Bormida,  the  Orba,  or  the  ra- 
vines of  Tortona,  form  the  waving  and  living 
girdle  of  this  arena. 

All  at  once  the  drums  beat  a  salute,  cries 
and  vvoaU  rise  from  all  sides  in  the  midst  of 
clouds  of  dust,  sabres  flash  in  the  sunlight, 
muskets  are  shouldered  and  clank  as  by  a 
unanimous  movement,  and  a  brilliant  chariot, 
drawn  by  eight  horses  caparisoned  and  bla- 
zoned with  the  arms  of  France  and  Italy,  con- 
vey to  the  foot  of  their  throne  Josephine  and 
Napoleon. 

After  having  received  the  homage  of  all 
the  Italian  deputations,  the  envoys  of  Lucca, 
Genoa,  Florence,  Rome,  and  even  Prussia, 
Napoleon,  impatient  of  inactivity,  springs 
upon  his  horse,  and  soon  the  entire  plain  is 
illumined  with  fire  and  covered  with  smoke. 

Such  were  the  sports  of  the  young  con- 
queror. War  for  his  pastime,  war  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  high  destiny.  It  was 
a  necessity  to  that  fiery  spirit,  bom  for  do- 
minion, to  whom  the  conquest  of  the  world 
alone  would  have  brought  leisure. 

An  officer  designated  by  Napoleon  ex- 
plained to  Josephine,  as  she  sat  solitary  upon 
her  throne,  half  frightened  by  the  spectacle, 
the  meaning  of  the  various  evolutions,  and 
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the  object  of  all  the  manoeuTres.  He  showed 
her  the  Austrian  deneral  Melas  driving  the 
French  from  the  village  of  Marengo,  routing 
them  at  Pietra-Buona,  at  Castel-Ceiiolo  ;  and 
Bonaparte  suddenly  arresting  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  triumph  with  only  nine  hun- 
dred men  of  the  Consular  Qnaid.  Now  he 
fixes  her  attention  upon  one  of  the  most  de- 
cisive moments  of  tiie  battle.  The  repub- 
licans are  giving  way,  but  Desaix  appears  on 
the  road  from  Tortona..  The  terrible  Hun- 
garian column,  under  the  orders  of  Zach,  be- 
gins to  move,  and  marches  to  meet  him. 

But  while  the  officer  is  speaking,  Jose- 
phine's attention  is  diverted  by  a  slight  dis- 
turbance near  her.  Having  adced  the  cause, 
she  learns  that  a  young  girl,  after  having 
imprudently  cleared  the  line  of  military  ope- 
rations, at  the  risk  of  being  a  thousand  times 
crushed  by  a  charge  of  cavalry  or  the  wheels 
of  artillery  wagons,  occasions  this  disturbance 
by  her  obstinate  determination,  notwithstand- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  guard  and  the  re- 
momrtxances  of  the  ladies  of  her  suite,  to 
penetrate  even  to  her  Majesty. 


CHAPTER  11. 

On  learning  that  the  Emperor  had  quitted 
Turin  for  Alexandria,  the  daughter  of  Gir- 
hardi,  —  for  it  is  she,  she  herself,  who,  fol- 
lowed by  a  guide,  has  been  the  bearer  of  the 
petition  of  Chamey,  —  Theresa,  was  at  first 
overcome  and  almost  discouraged.  But  she 
remembered  that  she  held  in  her  hands  the 
joy,  the  only  hope,  of  a  poor  captive.  The 
Count  was  entirely  ignorant  as  to  the  person 
who  had  undertaken  the  dangerous  errand. 
Without  regard  to  time  or  fiEttigue,  at  the  risk 
of  arriving  too  late,  she  persevered,  and  sig- 
nified to  the  guide  that  the  end  of  their  jour- 
ney must  be,  not  Turin,  but  Alexandria. 

"  Ho  !  ho  ! "  said  the  guide,  scratching  his 
ear  ;  '^  that  is  twice  as  far  as  we  have  come 
already." 

"  Well,  we  must  start  immediately." 

''I  am  going  to  start  immediately,  Sig- 
nora,*  replied  he,  quietly,  "  but  it  will  be  to 
turn  my  back  to  Turin  as  Veil  as  to  Alex- 
andria. On  the  road  to  Bivoli  I  have  a 
cousin  whose  daughter  Ib  about  to  be  mar- 
ried ;  he  will  have  to  lodge  me  and  my 


horses  gratis ;  that  is  so  much  gained,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  wedding-feast* 

In  answer  to  her  exclamations,  he  said, 
'*  I  do  not  refuse  to  wait  till  morning,  and 
then  conduct  you  back  to  Fenestrella,  as  was 
agreed.  Will  that  suit  you  l  No  t  A  pleat- 
ant  journey  to  you,  Signora." 

All  her  efforts  to  make  him  change  his 
resolution  were  useless ;  his  Piedmomtese 
obstinacy  was  immovable. 

But  having  undertaken  this  work  of  devo- 
tion, Theresa  would  not  look  back.  Dedded 
to  continue  her  route  alone,  ahe  begged  the 
hostess  of  the  inn  where  she  had  alighted  to 
procure  her,  without  a  moment's  delay,  the 
means  of  conveying  her  most  n^idly  to 
Alexandria.  The  hostess  sent  her  eervanls 
to  the  cxky ;  they  went  from  the  gate  of  Sua 
to  that  of  Po,  from  the  new  gate  to  that  of 
the  palace  ;  but  carriages,  public  and  private, 
beasts  of  burden  and  saddle-horses,  had  goat, 
or  were  engaged  a  long  time  in  advance,  on 
account  of  the  festivities  at  Alexandria.    ' 

Theresa  was  in  despair  at  this  fieital  ctrntn- 
temps.  Absorbed  in  revery,  with  drooping 
head,  she  stood  upon  the  step  of  the  inn,  not 
fearing  to  be  recognized  in  her  native  town, 
thanks  to  the  darkness,  when  the  sound  of 
wheels,  made  gay  by  bells  attached  to  the 
mules,  was  heard.  At  the  door  where  she 
was  standing  drew  up  two  strong  mules,  with 
one  of  those  itinerant  dealer^s  wagons,  the 
deep  and  capacious  boxes  of  whi<^  closed 
and  padlocked,  were  closely  packed  with 
goods  for  sale,  leaving  only  room  for  a  nar- 
row seat  of  leather,  partiy  sheltered  by  an 
awning  of  oil-cloth. 

The  man  and  his  wife,  owners  of  tiie  ve- 
hicle and  its  merchandise,  alighted,  giving 
audible  grunts  of  satisfaction,  stamping  their 
feet,  stretching  their  arms,  to  restore  the  dr- 
culation  and  awake  themselves  fix>m  their 
drowsiness.  They  greeted  the  hostess  as  an 
old  acquaintance,  and  established  themselveB 
at  once  in  the  two  comers  of  the  chimney, 
warming  their  hands  and  feet  at  the  fire  of 
vine  sticks  which  crackled  on  the  hearth; 
then,  having  ordered  the  mules  to  be  put  in 
the  stable,  congratulating  each  other  on  hav^ 
ing  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  day's  journey, 
they  ordered  supper,  and  talked  of  getting  to 
bed  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  hostess,  too,  was  preparing  f<H*  rest. 
The  yawning  servants  were  dosing  the  doois 
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and  wmdowB^and  Theresa  Btill  stood  bowed 
down  with  disappointment,  thinking  of  the 
time  which  was  gliding  away,  the  hope  which 
was  fading,  the  flower  which  was  dying. 

*'  A  nighty  a  whole  night,"  said  she  to  her- 
self; ''and  the  unhappy  Count  will  be 
eonnting  the  minutes  while  I  sleep  ;  and  to- 
morrow perhaps  it  will  be  impossible  for  me 
to  find  a  conveyance." 

She  fixed  a  long  and  earnest  look  upon  the 
two  travellers  eating  their  supper,  as  if  her 
last  resource  was  in  them.  She  was  ignorant 
what  route  they  were  to  take,  —  whether 
they  would  or  could  take  chaige  of  her  ;  and 
the  poor  girl,  little  accustomed  to  find  her- 
self alone,  thus  thrown  upon  herself  among 
strangexs,  dared  not  asL  Impelled  by  her 
anxiety,  withheld  by  her  timidity,  one  foot 
forward,  her  lips  parted,  she  remained  in  her 
place  mute  and  undecided,  when  suddenly  a 
servant  presented  her  with  a  lighted  candle 
and  a  key,  pointing  with  her  finger  to  the 
door  of  the  chamber  she  was  to  occupy. 

Recalled  to  a  sense  of  her  position  and 
forced  to  decide,  Theresa  gently  put  aside  the 
servant,  and  stepping  toward  the  table  where 
the  couple  were  seated,  said  in  a  trembliug 
voice,  "  Pardon  my  question  ;  what  route  do 
you  take  finom  Turin  t " 

^  The  road  to  Alexandria,  my  pretty  girL" 

**  To  Alexandria !  It  is  my  good  angel 
that  has  brought  you  here." 

"Your  good  angel,  has  brought  us  over 
very  bad  roads  then,  Signora,"  said  the  wo- 
man ;  *^  we  are  tired  to  death." 

"  But  how  can  we  serve  you  ?"  said  the 
merchant 

"  A  pressing  affair  calls  me  to  Alexandria  ; 
will  you  take  me  there  1 " 

"  Impossible,"  said  the  woman. 

"  O,  I  will  pay  you  well, — two  pieces  of 
St  John  Baptist !  ten  livres  of  France." 

*'  It  is  difficult,"  replied  the  husband.  "  In 
the  first  place,  the  seat  is  narrow  —  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  three  to  sit  upon  it  It 
is  true  that  you  will  not  take  much  room. 
But  there  is  another  difficulty.  We  are  going 
to  the  market  of  Revigano,  near  Asti,  and 
not  to  Alexandria,  and  that  is  only  half- 
way." 

**  Well,"  said  the  young  girl,  ^  take  me  to 
the  gates  of  Asti  ;  but  start  to-night,  imme- 
diately." 

"  Impossible  !  impossible ! "  exclaimed  the 


couple.  "  We  do  not  sell  either  our  sleep  or 
our  fatigue." 

**  1  will  double  the  sum,"  interposed  The- 
resa, in  a  low  voice. 

The  husband  looked  at  his  wife  with  a 
questioning  gesture. 

**  No,  no,"  said  she,  *•'  it  will  make  us  ilL 
Besides,  Losca  and  Zoppa  need  rest  Do  you 
want  to  kill  them  ? " 

*^  Four  pieces ! "  murmured  the  husband,  — 
"  four  pieces ! " 

"  Losca  and  Zoppa  are  worth  more  than 
that" 

"  Double  price  for  half  the  way  I " 

"What  of  that  7  one  sequin  of  Venice  is 
worth  a  double  parpaiole  of  Qenoa." 

Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  the  four  pieces, 
the  bait  of  a  gain  so  easily  made,  soon  pro- 
duced its  effect  upon  the  wife  as  upon  the 
husband ;  and  after  some  resistance  on  one 
side,  and  reite&ted  supplications  and  prayers 
on  the  other,  the  mules  were  again  put  bcibro 
the  wagon. 

Theresa,  wrapped  in  her  mantle  for  pro- 
tection from  the  chilly  night  air,  airai^ged 
herself  as  well  as  she  could  on  the  seat  be- 
tween the  man  and  woman.  Just  as  the 
clocks  were  striking  eleven,  they  drove  from 
the  door  of  the  inn. 

In  her  impatience  to  accomplish  the  object 
of  her  journey,  and  return  good  news  to  Fe- 
nestrella,  Theresa  wished  to  feel  herself  borne 
by  coursers  rapid  as  the  wind  ;  but  the  heavy 
wagon  lumbered  slowly  along  the  road ;  tlM 
miiles  paced  steadily  on,  step  by  step,  raising 
slowly  one  foot  after  the  other,  and  the  regu- 
lar tinkling  of  their  beUs  seemed  to  add  to 
the  noTichalant  air  of  their  movements.  For 
some  time  she  said  nothing,  hoping  that  they 
would  become  excited  when  warmed  with 
motion,  or  that  the  whip  of  the  driver  would 
quicken  their  pace  ;  but  seeing  that,  instead 
of  any  such  prompting,  he  was  satisfied  with 
an  occasional  clicking  of  the  tongue,  she  took 
courage  to  say  to  him  that  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  she  should  arrive  as 
soon  as  possible  at  Asti,  in  order  that  she 
might  reach  Alexandria  in  the  morning. 

"  My  good  child,"  replied  her  new  guide, 
"  it  does  not  please  me  any  more  than  you  to 
spend  the  night  in  counting  the  stars,  but  a 
merchant  must  look  after  his  merchandise. 
My  load  is  crockery,  that  I  am  taking  to  sell 
at  Revigano,  and  if  my  mules  were  to  trot 
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they  would  make  potsherds  of  all  my 
stock." 

"What,  sir,  you  aie  a  crockery  mer- 
chant 7 ''  cried  Theresa  in  a  tone  of  conster- 
nation. 

"  A  china  merchant/'  said  the  wife. 

"  Alas,  alas  ! "  sighed  she,  '^  hut  at  least 
you  can  go  a  little  faster." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  ruin  me  ?  " 

*^  I  am  in  such  haste  to  arrive." 

'<  And  what  of  us,  my  good  girl  ?  Is  that 
a  reason  why  we  should  break  everything  ? " 

By  way  of  concession,  however,  for  a  few 
minutes  the  crockery  merchant  increased  the 
frequency  of  his  clickings  of  the  tongue  ;  but 
the  mules  were  too  well  accustomed  to  their 
pace  to  change  it  so  easily. 

Theresa  then  began  to  reproach  herself  bit- 
terly for  not  having  inquired  before,  how 
long  it  would  take  to  reach  Asti ;  she  re- 
proached herself  above  all  for  not  having 
gone  herself,  in  Turin,  to  seek,  with  the 
knowledge  that  she  had  of  the  city,  a  more 
prompt  means  of  conveyance  ;  now  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  be  resigned. 

The  wagon  jogged  along  at  the  same  pace. 
Losca  and  Zoppa  went  neither  faster  nor 
slower ;  only,  choosing  the  unpaved  side  of 
the  road,  the  travellers  were  relieved  from 
the  racket  of  the  wheels  upon  the  stones. 
The  merchant  and  his  wife,  who  until  now 
had  been  exchanging  conjectures  as  to  their 
probable  success  at  the  fair  of  Revigano,  re- 
lapsed into  silence.  Theresa,  in  the  dar^ess 
and  stillness,  notwithstanding  the  numbness 
of  her  feet  from  the  cold,  lulled  by  the  mo- 
notonous tinkling  of  the  bells,  was  overcome 
with  drowsiness.  Her  head,  at  first  nodding 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  seeking  a  pillow 
sometimes  on  the  shoulder  of  the  man,  and 
then  on  that  of  his  wife,  sunk  at  last  heavily 
upon  her  breast. 

"Lean  upon  me,  my  poor  girl,"  said  the 
merchant,  "  and  good  night  to  you." 

She  followed  his  counsel,  arranged  herself 
as  she  best  could,  and  slept  so  soundly  that 
the  light  of  dawning  day  first  caused  her  to 
open  her  eyes.  Astonished  to  find  herself 
in  the  open  air  and  on  the  high  road,  she 
roused  herself,  and,  looking  about,  perceived 
with  surprise  and  terror  that  the  wagon  no 
longer  moved,  and  seemed  for  a  long  time  to 
have  been  motionless  in  this  place. 

The  merchant,  his  wife,  the  mules  them- 


selves, all  slept  profoundly,  and  the  tinkling 
of  the  bells  was  hushed. 

Theresa  saw  not  far  behind  her  the  tops  of 
several  steeples,  and  through  the  morning 
mists,  causing  on  the  horizon  fantastic  group- 
ings, she  saw  what  she  fancied  were  the  rooJEi 
and  towers  of  the  Superga,  the  chdteau  of 
Mille-Fleurs,  of  La  Vigne  and  La  Reine,  the 
church  of  the  Capuchins,  and  all  the  magnifi- 
cent buildings  on  the  heights  of  Turin. 

"Hercifrd  Heaven!"  cried  she,  ^ where 
are  we  ?  Day  is  breaking,  and  we  are  scarcely 
out  of  the  suburbs." 

The  merchant,  awaked  by  her  cries,  after 
rubbing  his  eyes,  hastened  to  reassure  her. 

"  We  are  approaching  Asti,"  said  he,  *^  and 
the  steeples  which  you  see  behind  yon  are 
those  of  Revigano.  There  is  nothing  to  scold 
Losca  and  Zoppa  for  ;  they  only  fell  aaleep, 
and  they  had  need  enough  of  it  I  hope  they 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  my  sleep  to 
trot" 

Theresa  smiled.  He  gave  an  nnexpected 
crack  of  his  whip,  which  aroused  at  once  his 
wife  and  his  mules. 

At  the  gate  of  Asti  the  worthy  man  took 
leave  of  the  young  girl,  after  assisting  her  to 
alight,  and  signing  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
the  twenty  frsmcs  which  he  received  from  her, 
turned  straight  about,  taking  the  road  finr 

Revigano. 

Half  the  route  was  then  accomplished. 
But  Theresa  no  longer  hoped  to  arrive  for  the 
early  levee  of  the  Rnperor. 

"However,"  thought  she,  "an  Emperor 
will  rise  late." 

O  how  gladly  she  would  have  plunged 
again  below  the  horizon  the  sun,  which  an- 
nounced its  coming  by  the  increasing  l%ht 
It  seemed  to  her  that  eveiything  about  her 
ought  to  feel  the  same  haste. which  agitated 
her, —that  she  would  see  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Asti  astir,  in  preparation  for  a  jour- 
ney to  Alexandria,  and  in  that  multitude  of 
vehicles  of  all  sorts  she  would  surely  obtain 
a  place,  were  it  even  in  a  cart 

What  then  was  her  astonishment,  upon  her 
entrance  into  the  town,  to  find  the  streets  de- 
serted and  silent  The  sun,  just  risen,  illu- 
minated only  the  roofs  of  the  highest  hooaes 
and  the  domes  of  the  churches. 

She  remembered  that  one  of  her  maternati 
relatives  had  lived  in  Asti  for  many  yesrs. 
He  might  be  of  great  use  to  her;  and  seeing, 
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on  the  ground  floor  of  a  amall  houae,  a  bright 
light  shining  through  the  latticed  window, 
she  ventured  to  knock  and  inquire  where 
this  relative  lived* 

The  casement  opened ;  a  harsh,  shrill  voice 
answered  that  the  individual  in  question  had 
lived  for  the  last  three  months  at  his  countiy- 
house,  and  the  casement  was  closed  agaiiL 

A  sense  of  the  loneliness  of  her  situation 
in  the  deserted  streets  overwhelmed  her,  and 
seeing  an  image  of  the  Virgin  in  a  niche  in 
the  wall,  before  which  a  lamp  was  burning, 
she  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  before  it, 
and  rose  fixmi  her  prayer  for  help  and  pro- 
tection witii  renewed  courage.  Scarcely  had 
she  risen  when  the  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps  was  heard^  and  in  a  moment  a  man 
appeared. 

"  Direct  me,  sir,  I  pray  you,"  said  she  to 
him,  ^  where  to  find  a  carriage  that  will  take 
me  to  Alexandria." 

"  You  are  too  late,  my  good  girl,"  replied 
the  stranger ;  "  all  the  carriages  and  carts 
have  been  engaged  this  three  days  " ;  and  he 
passed  on. 

A  second  came  towards  her.  At  the  same 
question  from  Theresa  he  stopped,  and,  re- 
garding her  with  a  hard  and  angry  glance, 
muttered,  "  You,  too,  love  the  French,  then. 
Cursed  race  ! "  and  hastened  on  more  rapidly 
than  the  other. 

The  poor  girl  stood  for  some  time  thor- 
oughly intimidated,  but  regained  courage  to 
ask  her  question  for  the  third  time,  on  seeing 
a  young  workman  come  out  from  a  house, 
singing  as  he  went  to  his  work. 

"  Ah,  ah,  Signora ! "  said  he,  with  a  good- 
natured  air, ''  you  want  to  see  a  battle  !  But 
there  is  no  place  there  for  pretty  girls.  Be- 
lieve me,  you  had  better  stay  with  us.  There 
is  a  flu  to-day,  and  the  best  dancers  will 
quarrel  which  shall  have  you  for  partner  in 
the  Contadina.  You  are  worth  a  quarrel 
A  little  war  in  your  honor,  eh  t  will  not  that 
tempt  you?" 

And  he  advanced  towards  her  with  a  famil- 
iar bow,  but  at  one  indignant  glance  from 
her  he  resumed  his  song  and  pursued  his  way. 
A  fourth,  a  fifth,  passed  her  in  their  turn. 
Theresa  no  longer  interrogated  them,  but 
watched  carefully  the  gates  as  they  opened, 
and  the  carriages  standing  in  the  court-yards. 
At  last,  not  without  difficulty,  and  by  special 

fiivor,  she  was  allowed  to  take  the  place,  as 
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far  as  Annone,  of  a  passenger  whose  seat  was 
engaged  from  there  to  Alexandria.  At  An- 
none, and  again  at  FeUziano,  she  encountered 
a  variety  of  difficulties,  but  she  triumphed 
over  all. 

Knowing  before  she  arrived  at  Alexandria 
that  the  Emperor  had  left  there,  she  did  not 
delay  a  moment,  but  on  foot  joined  the  crowd 
pressing  towards  Marengo. 

Jostled  on  every  side  by  the  rabble,  taking 
advantage  of  every  break  in  the  crowd  skirt- 
ing the  edges  of  the  road,  she  lost  no  oppor- 
tuiuty  of  gaining  ground  on  those  in  advance 
of  her.  Inattentive  to  the  noise  of  the  trum- 
pets, to  the  shows  of  the  jugglers,  in  the 
midst  of  this  crowd  of  pleasure-seekers,  who 
rushed  from  side  to  side,  singing,  shouting, 
leaping  with  joy  in  clouds  of  dust,  Theresa 
mivde  her  way,  the  only  stranger  to  the  fes- 
ti'V'ities  of  the  day,  with  anxious  face  and  eye 
fixed  and  preoccupied,  occasionally  raising 
her  hand  to  wipe  the  drops  from  her  brow, 
the  gravity  of  her  countenance  presenting  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  joyous  &ces  around 
her. 

Her  whole  will  and  energy  are  concen- 
trated upon  making  her  way.  Scarcely  dur- 
ing all  this  time  does  the  thought  of  the  end 
which  she  wishes  to  attain  present  itself  to 
her  mind. 

But  a  sudden  halt  imposed  upon  the  crowd 
by  the  stopping  of  the  front  ranks  forced  her 
to  slacken  her  pace,  and  thought  returned^ 
She  thought  of  her  father,  who  would  soon 
begin  to  be  tormented  with  anxiety  in  her 
prolonged  absence,  for  the  guide  who  had 
abandoned  her  at  Turin  could  not  gain  ad- 
mission to  him  to  explain  the  cause;  of 
Chamey,  cursing  the  choice  of  a  messenger, 
perhaps,  and  accusing  her  of  carelessness  and 
forgetfulness ;  then,  with  a  sudden  fear,  she 
put  her  hand  in  her  bosom,  as  if  by  some 
chance  she  might  have  lost  the  petition. 
Then  her  &ther  presented  himself  anew  to 
her  eyes ;  the  old  man  reproaching  himself 
for  having  yielded  to  her  entreaties,  believing 
his  daughter  lost  through  his  fiEiult.  At  the 
thought  of  this  adored  father  tears  filled  her 
eyes,  but  her  painful  revery  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  shouts  of  merriment  A  large 
circle  had  formed  just  behind  her,  around 
which  the  crowd  seemed  to  eddy.  Theresa 
turned,  and  instantly  her  hands  were  seized 
by  one  on  each  side ;  and,  notwithstanding 
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her  resifltance,  her  &tigae,  and  above  all  her 
indispoBition  to  any  gayety  of  the  sort,  she 
found  heiself  constrained  to  appear  as  an  ac- 
tive participator  in  a  grand  fa/randjoUy  which 
went  whirling  along  the  road,  recruiting,  as 
it  went,  all  the  pretty  girls  and  young  men, 
who  willingly  took  part  in  it 

This  was  not  the  least  painful  annoyance 
of  the  journey  ;  but  her  courage  did  not  yet 
abandon  her,  for  she  believed  she  was  near 
the  end. 

She  at  length  succeeded  in  disengaging 
herself  from  this  singular  situation,  and, 
making  a  final  effort  to  open  a  way  through 
the  mass  in  front  of  her,  she  arrived  at  last 
in  sight  of  the  plain ;  her  astonished  eye,  af- 
ter wandering  a  moment  over  that  splendid 
army  covering  the  field  of  Marengo,  was  sud- 
denly illuminated  as  it  rested  with  delight 
upon  the  little  hill  upon  which  was  erected 
the  imperial  throne. 

All  her  strength,  all  her  courage,'  all  her 
ardor,  returned ;  but  how  to  arrive  there 
through  those  thousands  of  men  and  horses,  — 
could  she  think  of  it  ?  But  that  which  at 
first  had  seemed  an  obstacle  proved  rather  an 
aid. 

The  foremost  ranks  of  the  crowd  pouring 
in  torrents  from  Alexandria,  pressed  by  those 
behind,  made  an  irruption  on  to  the  plain 
that  seemed  as  if  they  would  take  possession 
of  the  field  of  battle. 

A  small  body  of  cavalry  instantly  galloped 
towards  the  spot,  and  the  glistening  of  their 
naked  sabres  and  the  rush  of  the  horses 
quickly  forced  them  back  within  their  limits. 
All  evacuated  the  ground  as  quickly  as  they 
had  gained  it, — all,  with  the  exception  of  one 
person. 

In  a  little  hollow  on  the  plain  flowed  a 
spring,  surrounded  by  a  small  grove  of  trees 
and  a  hedge  of  hawthorn.  Theresa,  pale  and 
trembling,  directing  her  steps  by  instinct  to- 
wards the  throne,  had  been  thrust  forward  by 
the  crowd  to  the  edge  of  the  grove.  Terri- 
fied by  this  violent  impulsion,  fearful  of  be- 
ing crushed  against  the  trees,  closing  her  eyes 
like  the  child  who  believes  the  danger  past 
when  he  no  longer  sees  it,  she  threw  her  arms 
around  the  trunk  of  a  poplar,  and  rested  so 
for  some  time,  motionless,  her  ears  filled  with 
the  hum  of  the  retreating  crowd  and  the  rus- 
tling of  the  foliage. 

The  retreating  movement  was  so  rapid  at 


the  approach  of  the  soldiers,  that  when  The- 
resa rtdsed  her  head  and  looked  about,  ihe 
found  herself  alone,  all  alone,  separated  from 
the  army  by  the  clump  of  trees  and  the  hav- 
thom  hedge,  and  from  the  multitude  by  a 
thick  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  the  last  uiniu- 
lation  of  the  fleeing  wave. 

Not  hesitating  to  penetrate  the  hedge,  she 
found  herself  in  the  grove  of  trees.  In  a 
few  moments,  her  emotion  becoming  some- 
what calmed,  she  could  take  cognizance  of 
her  surroundings. 

Shaded  by  about  twenty  poplar  and  aspen 
trees,  the  spring,  welling  with  a  little  bab- 
bling noise  out  of  the  ground  carpeted  with 
moss  and  ivy,  gave  birth  to  a  little  rivol^ 
whose  course  over  the  plain  could  be  traced 
by  the  tufts  of  blue  foiget-me-nots  and  dus- 
ters of  white  ranunculus  which  embroidered 
its  banks.  The  coolness  and  moisture  of  the 
air  aided  to  dispel  the  agitation  and  trouble 
of  the  terrified  girL  It  seemed  to  her  that 
she  had  found  an  oasis  of  coolness  and  quiel, 
and  that  the  belt  of  hawthorn  was  her 
shield  against  the  dust,  the  heat,  and  the 
confusion. 

For  an  instant  there  seems  to  be  silence  on 
the  plain ;   she  hears  neither  the  word  of 
command  of  the  officers,  the  huzzas  of  the 
crowd,  nor  the  neighing  of  the  horses.    She 
ia  conscious  of  a  singular  movement  over- 
head, —  a  continuous  twittering  and  flutter^ 
ing  in  the  trees.    She  looks  up  and  sees  the 
branches  of  the  poplars  and  aspens  covered 
with  an  innumerable  quantity  of  spanows, 
finches,  linnets,  and  even  the  larger  pigeons 
and  blackbirds,  driven  by  the  noise  and  tu- 
mult, like  the  young  girl,  to  seek  shelter  in 
this  solitude  of  verdure.    One  would  think 
that  fear  had  paralyzed  them  both  in  wing 
and  voice  ;  not  a  cry,  not  a  song,  was  heard 
from  one  of  the  little  creatures  so  crowd- 
ed  upon   the   branches   which  bent  under 
their  weight  that  one  might  say  the  poplars 
and  aspens  bore  feathers  rather  than  leavea 
Even  when  regiments  of  cavalry,  with  the 
noise  of  clarions,  advanced  and   stationed 
themselves  in  the  same  place  from  which  the 
crowd  had  just  been  driven,  the  birds  did 
not  abandon  their  asylum.    Sharpening  their 
bills  and  fluttering  their  wings,  they  anxious- 
ly waited  the  end  of  all  tlus  confuision ;  and 
it  was  this  movement  that  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  Theresa. 
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However,  the  soldiers,  which  cut  off  all 
communication  with  the  road,  soon  occupied 
all  her  thoughts. 

'^  It  is  only  a  harmless  combat,''  said  she  to 
herself ;  **  and  if  I  have  been  imprudent,  Qod 
knows  the  object  of  mj  efforts ;  he  will 
protect  me."  Directing  then  her  attention 
through  the  opposite  side  of  this  island  of 
verdure,  she  saw  at  the  distance  of  about 
three  hundred  paces  the  throne  of  Napoleon 
and  Josephine.  The  intervening  space  was 
sometimes  occupied  by  the  manoeuvres  of 
troops,  and  sometimes  left  clear  so  that  a  pas- 
sage across  was  possible. 

Theresa  takes  courage,  —  the  moment  has 
come,  —  she  presses  aside  the  hedge  to  pass 
through,  when  a  sense  of  the  disorder  of  her 
toilet  fills  her  with  shame  and  confusion.  Her 
tresses,  unbraided  and  dishevelled,  are  float- 
ing over  her  shoulders  ;  her  hands  and  face 
are  soiled  with  dust  To  present  herself  thus 
before  the  sovereigns  of  France  and  Italy 
would  be  to  insure  her  repulse,  and  com- 
promise, perhaps,  the  success  of  her  mis- 
sion. 

She  re-enters  the  thicket,  unties  her  straw 
hat,  shakes  out  her  dark  hair,  smooths  and 
rebraids  it,  and  adjusts  her  dress  ;  then  kneel- 
ing at  the  spring,  she  bathes  her  hands  and 
face,  and  bowing  herself  still  lower,  offers  to 
Heaven  a  fervent  prayer  for  her  father  and 
for  Chamey. 

Ah  !  was  not  this  a  charming  little  pic- 
ture, set  as  by  chance  in  the  centre  of  a  grand 
battle-piece  of  Salvator  Rosa,  this  chaste 
toilet  of  a  young  maiden,  made  in  the  midst 
of  an  army  ? 

While  Theresa  was  watching  anew  for  a 
favorable  moment  to  attempt  to  cross  the 
field,  suddenly  from  all  sides  were  heard  the 
detonations  of  artillery.  The  earth  seemed 
to  tremble  under  her  feet,  and  the  birds 
perched  upon  the  trees,  with  cries  of  terror, 
made  their  disordered  and  bewildered  flight 
for  the  woods  of  Yalpedo  and  shady  groves 
of  Yoghera. 

The  battle  had  commenced  1 

Theresa,  stunned  by  the  noise  of  cannon, 
terrified  by  all  this  tumult,  stood  in  a  sort 
of  stupor,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
throne,  which,  by  turns,  was  visible  for  a 
moment,  and  then  was  hidden  by  a  curtain 
of  lances  and  bayonets. 

After  a  half-hour,  during  which   every 


thought  was  obliterated  by  a  sense  of  amaze- 
ment and  terror,  the  energy  of  her  soul  re- 
sumed its  force.  She  examined  calmly  the 
obstacles  she  must  vanquish  to  reach  the 
throne,  and  decided  that  they  were  not  insur- 
mountable. 

Two  columns  of  infantry,  formed  in  two 
lines,  of  which  the  double  base  rested  upon 
the  thicket,  had  just  opened  a  shaip  fire  of 
musketry  upon  each  other.  She  hoped  to  be 
able,  under  cover  of  this  cloud  of  smoke, 
to  make  her  way  unnoticed.  While  she 
hesitated,  a  troop  of  hussars,  burning  with 
thirst,  invaded  her  asylum.  Then  she  hesi- 
tated no  longer ;  modesty  gave  new  life  to 
her  courage.  She  rushed  forth,  nmning  be- 
tween the  two  columns  of  infEmtry  ;  and 
when  the  smoke  began  to  clear  away,  the 
soldiers  raised  a  cry  of  surprise  on  perceiving 
in  the  midst  of  them  the  white  robe  and 
straw  hat  of  a  woman,  —  a  beautiful  young 
girl,  who,  notwithstanding  their  cries,  pur- 
sued her  way.  At  this  moment  a  squadron 
of  cavalry  galloped  up  to  support  one  of  the 
lines.  Theresa  just  escaped  being  thrown 
down  and  crushed  by  the  captain's  seizing 
her  in  his  arms ;  and  without  inquiring  by 
what  chance  a  young  girl  was  in  the  field  of 
battle,  he  gave  her  in  charge  of  two  soldiers 
to  convey  her  to  the  spot  where  were  grouped 
Josephine's  attendants. 

One  of  the  horsemen  raised  her  to  the  sad- 
dle behind  him,  and  it  was  thus  that  she 
approached  the  place  where  the  ladies  of  the 
suite  of  the  Empress,  accompanied  by  several 
aides-de-camp  and  the  deputies  of  the  cities 
of  Italy,  were  stationed. 

Arrived  there,  at  last  so  near  the  goal,  it 
was  impossible  that  her  enterprise  should 
fedL  She  had  surmounted  too  many  difficul- 
ties to  be  vanquished  by  the  last  When,  on 
her  demand  to  speak  to  the  Emperor,  she 
was  told  that  he  was  in  the  field  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  '*  Then,"  cried  she,  with  firm- 
ness, '^  I  wish  to  see  the  Empress  "  ;  but  one 
was  not  more  easy  than  the  other.  To  free 
themselves  from  her  importunity  they  en- 
deavored to  intimidate  her,  but  in  vain. 
They  told  her  that  she  must  wait  till  the  end 
of  the  evolutions  ;  she  refrised  to  do  so,  and 
insisted  upon  forcing  her  way  to  the  throne. 
They  held  her ;  she  struggled,  and  raised  her 
voice  with  such  vehemence  that  it  attracted 
the  attention  of  Josephine. 
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While  Josephine  was  giving  her  oiders, 
an  opening  in  the  crowd  showed  her  Theresa, 
imploring,  restrained  by  strong  arms,  yet  re- 
sisting. At  a  gracious  sign  from  the  Em- 
press, which  every  one  about  her  knew  how 
to  interpret,  they  released  the  captive,  who, 
finding  herself  free,  sprang  fonmd,  threw 
herself  on  her  knees,  panting,  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  and  drawing  quickly  ftom  her 
bosom  a  handkerchief,  which  she  waved  in 
the  air,  cried,  ''Madame,  madame,  a  poor 
prisoner !  —  " 

Josephine  could  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  this  handkerchief  offered  to  her. 

**  Do  you  wish  to  present  a  petition  to  me,* 
said  she. 

**  This  is  it,  madame,  this  is  it,  —  the  peti- 
tion of  a  poor  prisoner."  And  the  tears  sprang 
from  the  eyes  of  the  supplicant,  while  a  smile 
of  hope  illuminated  her  countenance.  The 
Empress  replied  to  her  by  another  smile, 
gave  her  her  hand,  forced  her  to  rise,  and 
bending  towards  her  with  a  manner  fdll  of 
kindness,  said,  **  Come,  come,  my  child,  be 
reassured.  He  interests  you  very  much,  then, 
this  poor  prisoner  1 " 

Theresa  blushed,  and  cast  down  her  eyes. 

"I  have  never  spoken  to  him,"  replied 
she,  ''but  he  is  so  unhappy !  Bead,  ma- 
dame !" 

Josephine  unfolded  the  handkerchief,  moved 
to  pity  in  thinking  how  much  miseiy  and 
privation  this  linen,  so  painfully  written  upon 
with  an  artificial  ink,  bore  witness  to  ;  then, 
stopping  at  the  first  line,  — 

"But  it  is  addressed  to  the  Emperor." 

"What  matter?  Are  you  not  his  wife? 
Bead,  read,  madame,  in  mercy,  read  !  It  is  so 
uigent ! " 

The  combat  was  at  its  height  The  Hun- 
garian column,  although  under  fire  ftom.  the 
artillery  of  Marmont,  renewed  its  forward 
movement.  Zach  and  Desaix  were  face  to 
liEu^e,  and  the  residt  of  their  encounter  was 
to  decide  the  salvation  or  the  loss  of  the 
army. 

The  cannon  thundered  on  every  side  ;  the 
field  of  battle  was  aflame  ;  the  shouts  of  the 
soldiers,  mingled  with  the  clang  and  roar  of 
battle,  caused  an  agitation  of  the  air  as  if  a 
tempest  was  raging. 

The  Empress  read  that  which  follows :  — 


^SiBi:  TwostonesleflBintheteoiiitDfnif 
prison  will  not  shake  the  foundatioPB  of  year 
empire,  and  such  is  the  only  £av«tf  tbat  I  aik 
<^  your  Majesty.  It  is  not  for  myself  tiiat  I 
ask  your  protection ;  but  in  this  desert  of 
stones,  where  I  am  expiating  my  offieoMB 
against  you,  one  single  bdng  htm  broogfat 
some  solace  to  my  pain,  one  single  being  bai 
thrown  some  charm  upon  my  life.  It  is  a 
plant,  sire,  which  has  spontaneoosly  sprang 
up  between  the  pavements  of  the  court  where 
I  am  pennitted  sometimes  to  breathe  the  air 
and  see  the  sky.  Accuse  me  not  of  deliiium 
or  folly.  This  flower  has  been  for  me  an 
object  of  study  so  sweet  and  so  eonsoliiig! 
My  eyes  fixed  upon  this  plant  have  been 
opened  to  the  truth;  to  it  I  owe  leason, 
repose,  life,  perhaps.  I  love  it  as  you  love 
glory. 

"  At  this  moment  my  poor  plant  m  dying 
for  want  of  space  in  Uie  ground, — it  is 
dying,  and  I  cannot  succor  it ;  the  com- 
mandant of  Fenestrella  would  send  my  com- 
plaint-to  .the  governor  of  Turin,  and  when 
they  have  decided,  my  plant  will  be  dead. 
Therefore,  sire,  I  address  you, — yon  who  by 
one  word  can  do  all,  can  save  my  plant 
Permit  the  lifting  of  liiese  two  stones,  which 
weigh  upon  me  as  upon  it  Save  it  fixmi 
destruction,  —  save  me  horn,  despair  !  Qm 
the  order ;  it  is  the  life  of  my  plant  that  I 
ask  of  you.  I  implore,  I  entreat  yon  upon 
my  bended  knees,  and  I  swear  to  you  that 
on  my  heart  shall  be  inscribed  the  reooid  U 
your  goodness. 

"Why  should  it  die  7  It  has,  I  acknowl- 
edge, lightened  the  punishment  that  your 
powerful  hand  has  inflicted  upon  me ;  but  it 
has  also  humbled  my  pride,  and  brings  me 
now  a  suppliant  to  your  feet.  From  the 
height  of  your  double  throne  look  down 
upon  us.  Can  you  comprehend  wiwt  ties 
may  bind  a  man  to  a  plant  in  this  isolation 
which  leaves  for  a  man  only  a  v^getatiTe 
existence  ?  No,  you  cannot  know,  and  mxj 
Qod  guard  you  ftom  ever  knowing  what 
effect  imprisonment  may  produce  upon  the 
firmest  and  proudest  spirit.  I  do  not  com- 
plain of  my  captivity ;  I  support  it  with  res- 
ignation ;  prolong  it,  let  it  continue  through 
my  life  ;  but  mercy  for  my  plant  \ 

'^Bemember,  sire,  that  this  mercy  tiiat  I 
implore  of  your  Majesty  is  in  vain  if  it  is  not 
granted  immediately,  —  even  to-day.    You 
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may  hold  the  swotd  safipended  for  a  time 
over  the  head  of  the  condemned  one,  and 
laiBe  it,  at  bet  to  gtant  him  pardon.  But 
natme  follows  other  lawa  than  the  justice  of 
man ;  two  days  more,  and  even  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  can  do  nothing  for  the  flower  of 
the  captive  of  Fenestiella. 

**  Chabnet." 

At  that  moment  a  stoim  of  artiUeiy  rent 
the  air ;  a  dense  smoke,  cat  into  circles  and 
lozenges  of  fire  by  the  flashes  of  the  discharge, 
covered  the  field  of  battle  with  a  vast  net- 
work of  light  and  shade;  then  the  fiiring 
ceased,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  hand  stretched 
from  on  high  lemoyed  suddenly  this  curtain 
of  cloud  which  hid  the  combatants.  Then  a 
magnificent  spectacle  broke  upon  the  sight 
That  brilliant  charge  in  which  Desaiz  had 
lost  his  life  was  made.  Zach  and  his  Hun- 
garians, encountered  in  front  by  Boudet,  har^ 
assed  on  the  left  flank  by  the  cavalry  of  Kel* 
lennan,  were  thrown  into  disorder,  when  the 
intxepid  Consul,  re-establishing  at  once  his 
new  line  of  batde  from  Castel-Ceriolo  to 
SaintrJulien,  resumed  the  offensive,  over- 
threw the  Imperialists  at  every  point,  and 
forced  M^las  to  sound  a  retreat 

This  sudden  change  of  position,  these  grand 
movements  of  the  army,  this  flux  and  reflux 
of  men  obeying  the  voice  of  one  leader,  he 
alone  immovable  in  the  midst  of  that  appar- 
ent disorder, — there  was  something  in  all 
this  which  could  not  but  impress  the  coldest 
imagination.  From  the  groups  of  spectators 
around  the  throne  burst  acclamations  and 
vivaUy  which  at  last  drew  the  Empress  from 
the  profound  meditation  in  which  she  was 
plunged.  For  of  these  latter  and  most  bril- 
liant manoeuvres  and  imposing  tableaux 
passing  before  her,  the  future  queen  of  Italy 
had  seen  nothing,  as  she  sat,  lost  in  thought, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  this  singular 
petition,  which  she  looked  at,  but  no  longer 
read. 

Her  ilrst  glance  was  to  reassuro  the  young 
girl  standing  before  her,  who  also  had  been 
lost  in  revery. 

Joyoufl,  enchanted  by  this  smile  so  foil  of 
sweet  promises,  Theresa,  certain  of  success, 
kiflsed  again  and  again,  with  warmest  grati- 
tude, that  hand  at  once  so  frail  and  so  strong, 
on  which  glittered  the  nuptial  ring  of  Napo- 
leon.   Then,  leaving  the  throne,  she  joined 


the  group  of  women,  and,  as  soon  as  the  plain 
was  free,  she  sought  a  church  or  chapel  where 
in  silence  she  might  shed  her  tears  and  offer 
up  her  thankqgivings. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Was  it  not  natural  that  the  Empress* 
Queen  should  be  seized  with  a  sentiment  of 
the  liveliest  pity  in  reading  this  petition  t 
Ought  not  eveiy  word  to  have  roused  aU  her 
sympathy?  For  she  was  a  worshipper  of 
flowers.  It  was  her  science,  her  passion ;  and 
often  had  she  forgotten  in  her  beautiful  con- 
servatories of  Malmaison  the  ^iclat  and  the 
ennui  of  power  in  watching  a  bud  as  it  opened 
or  studying  the  structure  of  a  corolla.  There 
often  she  was  more  happy  in  contemplating 
the  purple  of  the  cactus  than  the  puiple  of 
her  imperial  mantle  ;  and  the  perfdme  df  her 
magnolias  was  to  her  more  intoxicating  than 
the  poisonous  flatteries  of  her  courtiers.  There 
she  loved  to  reign,  uniting  under  one  sceptre 
a  thousand  floral  subjects  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe.  She  Jmew  them,  —  she  classi- 
fied them, — she  ranged  them  in  regiments 
according  to  order  and  race;  and  when  a 
new  subject  presented  itself  to  her  for  the 
first  time,  she  knew  by  analyzing  how  to 
question  it  of  its  age  and  habits,  and  to  leam 
from  itself  its  name  and  family  ;  then  it  was 
placed  in  the  group  of  its  brothers  to  take  its 
natural  rank;  for  Uiere  each  tribe  had  its  flag, 
each  family  its  guidon. 

Following  the  example  of  Napoleon,  she 
respected  the  laws  and  customs  of  a  van- 
quished people.  Plants  of  all  countries 
found  again  in  the  hot-houses  of  Malmaison 
their  natural  soil  and  their  native  climate. 
It  was  a  world  in  miniature.  One  saw  there 
in  a  circimiscribed  space  meadows  and  rocks, 
the  soil  of  viigin  forests,  and  the  sand  of  the 
desert ;  banks  of  clay  and  marl,  lakes,  cas- 
cades, and  inundated  strands ;  one  might  pass 
from  the  heat  of  the  tropics  to  the  refreshing 
climate  of  the  tempemte  zone.  There  all 
the  different  races  grew  and  developed  side 
by  side,  only  separated  by  walls  of  verdure 
or  frontiers  of  glass. 

When  Josephine  here  held  her  review,  the 
sight  of  certain  flowers  gave  birth  to  sweetest 
reveries.    The  hydrangea  had  but  recently 
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boiTowed  the  name  of  HorteiudA  from  her 
daughter.  Thoughts  of  glory  also  were  sug- 
gested to  her;  for,  after  the  triumphs  of 
Bonaparte,  she  too  claimed  her  share  of  the 
spoils  of  war,  and  souvenirs  of  Italy  and 
Egypt  grew  and  blossomed  under  her  eyes. 
The  soldenella  of  the  Alps,  the  violet  of 
Parma,  the  adonis  of  CastigUone,  the  cama 
tion  of  Lodi,  the  willow  of  the  Orient,  the 
cross  of  Malta,  the  lily  of  the  Nile,  the  hibis- 
cus of  Syria,  the  rose  of  Damietta, — such 
were  her  conquests.  And  these,  at  least, 
France  still  retains. 

In  the  midst  of  all  her  treasures  she  had 
her  favorite  flower,  her  flower  of  adoption, 
her  beautiful  jasmine  of  Martinique,  the  seed 
of  which  she  had  gathered,  sown,  and  culti- 
vated ;  it  recalls  to  her  her  native  land,  her 
childhood,  her  ornaments  and  crowns  of  her 
girlhood,  the  paternal  roof^  and  her  early 
wedded  love. 

Ah,  how  weU  she  comprehends  the  fears 
of  the  unhappy  man  for  his  plant !  How 
much  he  must  love  it, — his  only  one  !  And 
how  could  she  but  be  touched  by  the  fate  of 
the  x)oor  prisoner  1  The  widow  of  Beauhar- 
nais  had  not  always  dwelt  in  a  consular  or 
imperial  palace.  She  has  not  forgotten  her 
own  days  of  captivity.  Then  this  Chamey, 
Josephine  remembers  him  in  society,  —  so 
calm,  so  proud,  so  listless  in  the  midst  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  a  scomer  of  the  sweet- 
est human  affections.  What  has  so  changed 
him  ?  Who  has  had  power  to  unbend  this 
haughty  spirit?  Thou  who  didst  refuse  to 
bend  the  knee  even  before  thy  God  art  now 
a  suppliant  crying  for  mercy  for  thy  plant ! 
Ah,  it  shall  be  preserved  to  thee  ! 

In  this  state  of  mind,  the  last  manoeuvres 
of  the  troops,  all  this  vain  simulation  of  bat- 
•  tie,  caused  her  only  impatience  and  annoy- 
ance ;  for  every  moment  lost  might  peril  the 
existence  of  the  flower  of  the  captive. 

The  moment  that  Napoleon,  surrounded 
by  his  generals,  came  to  rejoin  her,  stirred 
with  the  excitement  of  the  warrior,  and  ex- 
pecting her  felicitations,  she  received  him  — 
her  eye  flashing,  and  her  voice  clear  and 
ringing,  as  if  it  was  a  question  of  a  new  vic- 
tory, and  it  was  her  turn  to  put  forth  all  the 
activity  of  a  commander  —  with  the  exclama- 
tion, "  Sire,  an  order  for  the  governor  of  Fe- 
uestrella  !  An  express  messenger  on  the  in- 
stant ! "     And  she '  held   the   handkerchief 


stretched  with  both  hands,  that  he  mi^ 
read  it  immediately. 

Napoleon,  after  surveying  her  from  heid 
to  foot,  with  an  astonished  and  displesBed 
air,  turned  on  his  heel  and  passed  on.  One 
would  have  said  that  he  completed  his  re- 
view in  her,  —  simply  that  she  was  the  hA 
to  pass  under  inspection. 

According  to  his  usual  habit,  he  then  went 
to  visit  the  field  of  battle,  wldch  no  blood 
had  reddened,  and  where  lay  upon  the  ground 
only  the  unripe  harvest  The  wheat  and 
com  were  trampled  and  cut  to  pieces.  In 
some  places  the  earth,  deeply  ploughed  and 
torn,  bore  witness  to  the  evolutions  of  the 
artillery ;  here  and  there  were  scattered  the 
gauntlets  of  the  dragoons,  plumes  and  epan- 
lets ;  then  a  few  limping  foot-soldien  and 
foundered  horses, — that  was  alL 

At  one  time,  however,  the  affidr  had  threat- 
ened to  become  more  grave.    The  aoldien 
occupying  the  village  of  Marengo,  in  the 
character  of  Austrians,  hesitated  in  perform- 
ing their  r61e  of  **  vanquished,"  and  prolong 
their  resistance  beyond  the  time  indicated  in 
the  programme.    An  active  irritation  was  the 
result.    The  two  regiments  were  of  differmt 
corps,  and  were  imbued  with  garrison  rival- 
ries.   Insult  and  provocation  resulted  in  the 
crossing  of  bayonets.     A  terrible  collision 
seemed  inevitable.    Nothing  but  the  utmost 
authority  of  the  generals  prevented  the  mock 
fight  from  becoming  a  real  combat    At  last 
they  consented  to  fratemiie  in  exchanging 
gourds  ;  but  the  gourds  were  empty ;  to  fill 
them  they  entered  forcibly  the  cellars  of  the 
village.    Excess  ran  riot ;  but  at  the  cries  of 
Vive  PEmpereur !  all  was  placed  to  the  ac- 
count of  enthusiasm.    After  repeated  parleys 
and  health-drinkings,  the  ''Austrians"  con- 
sented  to  beat  a  reeling  retreat,  and  the 
French  victors  made  their  entrance  into  Ibr 
rengo,  dancing  the  farandolOf  singing  the 
MarseiUaisSj  mingling  with  their  shouts  their 
old  but  now  forbidden  cry  of  Vive  la  r^piA- 
lique !    Then  all  was  placed  to  the  accoont 
of  drunkenness. 

The  troops  having  again  formed  in  line^ 
Napoleon  distributed  the  cross  <^  honor 
among  the  old  soldiers  who  five  yean 
before  had  fought  in  the  same  place.  In 
their  turn  the  principal  Cisalpine  magistrates 
received  decorations  from  him.  Then,  with 
Josephine,  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  monu- 
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ment  destined  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  battle  of  Marengo.  After  which  the 
Emperor,  the  Empress,  the  ambassadors,  the 
magistrates,  the  people,  and  the  army,  re- 
tmmed  to  Alexandria. 

And  the  &te  of  Hcciola  was  not  yet  de- 
cided! 


CHAPTER  V. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  Josephine  and 
Napoleon,  after  the  official  dinner  at  which 
they  had  been  present,  were  in  one  of  the 
apartments  which  had  been  prepared  for 
them  in  the  Hdtel  de  Yille  of  Alexandria,  — 
the  one  dictating  letters  to  his  secretary, 
padng  the  room  and  rubbing  hb  hands 
with  an  air  of  satiBfaction ;  the  other  before 
a  lofty  mirror  admiring,  with  nafve  coquetry, 
the  elegance  of  her  robes  and  the  splen- 
dor of  the  jewels  with  which  she  was 
adorned. 

T^hen  the  secretary  was  dismissed.  Napo- 
leon seated  himself,  and,  leaning  both  his 
elbows  upon  a  table  covered  with  crimson 
velvet  fringed  with  gold,  rested  his  head  on 
his  hands  and  fell  into  a  revery,  the  subject 
of  which  was  far  from  painful,  judging  from 
the  expression  of  his  face. 

But  Josephine  soon  wearied  of  the  silence 
which  ensued.  He  had  already  once  that 
day  treated  her  rudely  in  the  matter  of  the 
petition  ;  and  aware  that  she  had  been  mal- 
adroit in  too  much  precipitation,  she  deter- 
mined again  to  choose  the  moment  more 
wisely.  She  believed  that  now  the  right 
time  had  come ;  and  seating  herself  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table  opposite  her  husband, 
she,  too,  leaned  upon  her  elbows  and,  like 
him,  affected  an  air  of  abstraction ;  soon 
their  eyes  met  with  a  smile. 

''What  are  you  thinking  of?''  said  Jose- 
phine to  him,  with  a  caressing  tone  and 
look. 

"  I  am  thinking,''  said  he, "  that  the  diadem 
is  very  becoming  to  you,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  great  pity  if  I  had  neglected  to  place 
one  in  your  jewel  casket." 

The  smile  of  Josephine  gradually  faded, 
while  that  of  Napoleon  became  more  decided, 
for  he  loved  to  combat  the  painful  apprehen- 
sions which  always  took  possession  of  her 
when  she  contemplated  the  height  to  which 


they  had  lately  risen.  Noble  woman!  it 
was  not  for  herself  that  she  trembled. 

''Are  you  not  better  pleased  to  see  me 
Emperor  than  General?"  pursued  he. 

"Certainly;  as  Emperor  you  have  the 
right  to  grant  mercy,  and  I  have  a  favor  to 
ask  of  you." 

Now  it  was  on  the  £eu^  of  the  husband 
that  the  smile  faded,  to  brighten  on  the  face 
of  the  wife.  Knitting  his  brows,  he  prepared 
himself  to  be  firm,  fearing  that  the  influence 
which  Josephine  exercised  upon  his  heart 
might  lead  him  into  some  foolish  weakness. 

"  Again,  Josephine  I  You  have  promised 
me  not  to  attempt  in  this  way  again  to  inter- 
rupt the  course  of  justice.  Do  you  think 
that  the  right  to  exercise  mercy  is  granted  us 
only  to  satisfy  the  caprices  of  our  hearts  ? 
No  ;  we  ought  to  use  it  only  to  soften  the  too 
rigorous  punishment  of  the  law,  or  to  repair 
the  errors  of  the  tribunal  Always  to  extend 
the  hand  of  forgiveness  to  one's  enemies  is 
only  to  augment  their  number  and  their  in- 
solence." 

"Nevertheless,  sire,"  replied  Josephine, 
with  difficulty  restraining  a  burst  of  laughter, 
"  you  will  accord  me  the  favor  that  I  implore 
of  your  Majesty." 

"  I  doubt  it" 

"And  I  do  not  doubt  it  First  and  before 
all  I  demand  the  removal  of  two  oppressors  ! 
Yes,  sire,  let  them  be  displaced  ;  let  them  be 
driven  out,  forced  away,  if  necessary !  "^ 

And,  speaking  thus,  she  covered  her  mouth 
with  her  handkerchief,  for,  seeing  the  aston- 
ished face  of  Napoleon,  she  could  no  longer 
restrain  her  mirth. 

"  How  ?  you  urge  me  to  punish !  yoir, 
Josephine  ?    And  who  are  the  guilty  ones  ? " 

"Two  paving-stones,  sire,  which  are  in 
the  way,  in  a  court-yard." 

And  the  laughter  so  long  restrained  broke 
forth  in  a  merry  peal 

He  rose  quickly,  and,  crossing  his  arms 
behind  him,  r^arded  her  with  an  air  of 
doubt  and  surprise. 

"How?  what  do  you  mean?  Two  par- 
ing-stones !  Are  you  jesting  ?"  —  "  No," 
said  she ;  and  rising,  she  approached  him, 
and  with  her  graceful  Creole  fumchalance 
leaning  her  two  clasped  hands  on  his  shoul- 
der, said,  "On  these  two  stones  depend  a 
precious  existence.  Listen  to  me,  sire ;  I 
invoke  all  your  good-^1  while  I  speak.** 
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She  then  recoiuited  to  him  the  whole  stoiy 
of  the  petition,  and  all  that  she  had  learned 
from  the  young  girl  concerning  the  prisoner 
(whose  name,  however,  she  did  not  mention), 
and  of  the  devotion  of  the  poor  child  ;  and 
in  speaking  of  the  prisoner,  of  his  flower,  and 
the  love  which  he  bore  it,  the  words  flowed 
from  her  lips  gracious,  tender,  caressing,  fiiU 
of  charm  and  of  that  eloquence  in  which  her 
heart  so  naturally  expressed  itsell 

In  listening  the  Emperor  smiled,  and  the 
smile  was  bom  of  adndration  of  his  wife. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Ohabnet  counted  the  hours,  the  minutes, 
the  seconds.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
minutest  divisions  of  time  were  heaping 
themselves  one  upon  another  to  weigh  upon 
and  crush  his  flower.  Two  days  had  passed  ; 
no  messenger  brought  him  any  tidings.  Gir- 
hardi,  restless  and  anxious,  knew  not  what  to 
think  of  this  silence  and  delay  ;  he  suggested 
obstacles,  answered  for  the  zeal  and  devotion 
of  the  person  charged  with  the  message 
(without  naming  his  daughter),  and  strove  to 
rekindle  in  the  heart  of  his  companion 
a  hope  that  was  fast  fading  in  his  own. 
''Theresa,  my  child,  what  may  have  hap- 
pened to  thee  I''  said  he  to  himself  in  de- 
spair. 

The  third  day  passed  without  bringing  to 
him  his  daughter. 

During  the  fourth  day  Girhardi  did  not 
show  himself  at  the  little  window  of  the 
court  Chamey  could  not  see  him ;  but  had 
he  listened  attentively  he  might  have  heard 
the  prayers,  mingled  with  sobs,  which  the 
poor  father  addressed  to  Heaven  to  avert  this 
new  and  terrible  blow. 

A  black  veil  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly 
drawn  over  this  wretched  place,  which,  until 
now,  even  in  the  absence  of  liberty,  had  been 
visited  by  occasional  rays  of  joy  and  happi- 
ness. 

The  plant  drew  nearer  and  nearer  its  end  ; 
and  Chamey,  inconsolable,  stood  by,  watch- 
ing the  death-agony  of  Picciola.  He  had  a 
double  cause  of  affliction, — the  loss  of  the 
object  of  his  afifection,  the  charm  of  his  life, 
and  to  have  humiliated  himself  for  naught 
What  1  should  Ms  haughty  head  be  bent  in 


vain  ?    Should  he  on  his  knees  beg  a  hcwot, 
and  be  repulsed  1 

As  if  everything  conspired  against  Char- 
ney,  Ludovic,  until  now  so  communicatJYe^ 
so  genuine,  seemed  to  avoid  even  addreseiiig 
a  word  to  him.  Taciturn  and  surly,  he  came 
and  went  in  the  perfomoance  of  his  dutiei^ 
smoking  his  pipe,  scarcely  glancing  at  him, 
apparently  vexed  with  him  for  his  miafov- 
tune. 

The  truth  was,  that  Ludovic,  as  soon  as  he 
knew  of  the  refusal  of  the  commandant,  fore- 
saw the  time  when  he  should  find  himself 
placed  between  his  duty  and  hia  indinatian. 
Duty  must  prevail,  and  he  put  on  an  air  of 
brutality  and  ill-nature  to  give  himself  cour- 
age. 

This  mode  of  action  is  common  with  per- 
sons unrefined  by  education.  Th^  repiess 
the  generous  impulses  of  their  hearts  when 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  do  harsh  deeds, 
instead  of  softening  the  harshness  by  an 
expression  of  kindly  feeling.  It  had  been 
by  deeds,  not  words^  that  Ludovic  had  al- 
ways shown  the  goodness  of  his  heart  Now 
that  deeds  of  kindness  were  interdicted,  he 
spoke  no  word.  The  secret  pity  which  he 
felt  for  the  man  to  whom  his  office  com- 
pelled him  to  administer  the  ^rranny  of 
those  in  authority  manifested  itself  in  anger 
with  the  man  himsell  He  forced  bimoolf  to 
appear  insensible  in  becoming  the  agent  of  a 
pitiless  order.  If  so  he  could  draw  upon 
himself  hatred,  so  much  the  better, — his 
duty  would  be  eaaier.  There  must  be  war 
between  the  victim  and  the  executioner,  — 
between  the  captive  and  the  jailer. 

When  the  hour  for  the  prisoner's  dinner 
arrived,  Ludovic  saw  Chamey  standing  be- 
side his  plant  in  profound  and  moumfbl 
contemplation.  He  did  not  now,  as  for^ 
merly,  advance  gayly,  saluting  his  god- 
daughter with  caressing  titles,  and  asking 
after  the  health  of  Monaieur  and  Madame; 
he  crossed  the  court  with  a  rapid  step^ 
affecting  to  suppose  that  Chamey  was  in 
his  chamber,  and  that  he  must  hasten  to 
carry  him  his  dinner.  But  at  a  movement 
of  Chamey  their  eyes  met,  and  Ludovic 
stood  still,  strack  witii  surprise  at  the  chai^ 
that  so  few  days  had  wrought  in  the  counte- 
nance of  the  prisoner. 

Watching  and  anxiety  had  fiirrowed  his 
brow ;  his  colorless  lips  and  face,  his  wasted 
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cfaeeksy  gave  him  a  broken  air,  wbich  the 
disorder  of  his  hair  and  beard  made  still 
more  marked.  Spite  of  himself,  Ludovic 
was  stirred  by  pitiful  emotion  during  this 
survey ;  but  all  at  once,  recalling,  ^dthout 
doub^  his  grand  resolutions,  he  glanced  from 
the  man  to  the  plant,  winked  ironically, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  mocking  ges- 
ture, whistled  an  air,  and  was  about  to  take 
his  departure,  when,  with  a  mournful  but 
expressive  voice,  Chamey  said  to  him,  **  Lu- 
dovic, what  have  I  done  to  you  1 " 

"To  me?  —  to  me?  —  nothing,**  replied 
the  jailer,  troubled  by  the  tone  of  reproach, 
and  more  moved  than  he  wished  to  appear. 

^  Then,**  said  the  Coimt,  advancing  towards 
him  and  seizing  his  hand,  'Met  us  save  her ! 
there  is  yet  time,  and  I  have  found  the 
means.  Yes  ;  it  cannot  trouble  the  com- 
mandant ;  indeed,  he  need  know  nothing  of 
it  Procure  for  me  some  earth  and  a  box,  — 
we  will  raise  the  stones,  —  but  only  for  an 
instant.  Who  will  know  it  ?  We  wOl  trans- 
pknt— " 

^  Tut,  tut,  tut ! "  said  Ludovic,  brusquely 
drawing  away  his  hand  ;  "  to  the  devil  with 
your  flower !  It  has  made  trouble  enough 
for  all  of  us,  to  begin  with  you,  who  will 
&11  ill  again.  Make  a  drink  of  her ;  that  is 
all  she  is  good  for  now." 

Chamey  regarded  him  with  a  glance  of 
indignation  and  scorn. 

"  If  only  you  were  concerned,"  continued 
Ludovic  ;  "  it  is  your  affair,  and  that  is  all ; 
but  the  poor  old  man  that  you  have  deprived 
of  his  daughter,  —  he  will  never  see  her 
again,  and  to  you  he  will  owe  it  all." 

<'  His  daughter  !    How  ? "  cried  the  Count 

''  Ay,  how,  to  be  sure ! "  continued  the 
other,  setting  his  basket  of  provisions  on  the 
ground,  crossing  his  anus,  and  taking  the 
attitude  and  air  of  a  man  who  is  going  to 
scold  vigorously ;  **  one  whips  the  horses, 
and  does  not  wish  the  carriage  to  roll  on ! 
One  strikes  the  dagger,  and  is  surprised  at 
the  wound  !  What  nonsense  I  You  wished 
to  write  to  the  Emperor,  and  you  did  so ; 
very  well,  —  it  is  against  the  orders  of  the 
commandant,  and  he  will  punish  you  when 
he  hears  of  it ;  that  is  right  enough.  But 
you  needed  a  messenger  to  carry  your  letter, 
since  you  could  not  carry  it  yoursell  This 
messenger  was  the  young  lady." 

"What!  that yoimg girl — she — " 


"  You  may  affect  astonishment ;  did  you 
suppose  your  correspondence  with  the  Em- 
peror was  to  be  by  telegraph? — the  tele- 
graph has  other  work  to  do.  At  all  events, 
the  commandant  has  discovered  all ;  —  I  do 
not  know  how,  —  by  the  guide,  perhaps,  for 
the  young  lady  coidd  not  travd  the  route 
alone.  Now  the  gate  of  the  citadel  is  closed 
to  her  ;  she  and  her  father  must  live  apart 
Whose  fault  is  it  ? " 

Chamey  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 
^  Unfortunate  old  man  ! "  said  he  ; ''  his  only 
consolation  !  —  And  does  he  know  ?  —  " 

"  He  has  known  all  since  yesterday.  Judge 
how  much  he  loves  you.  —  But  your  dinner  is 
getting  cold." 

And  Ludovic  raised  the  basket,  and  con- 
veyed it  into  the  chamber  of  the  prisoner. 

The  Count  sank  overwhelmed  upon  his 
bench.  For  an, instant  he  felt  that  he  him- 
self would  crush  Picciola  with  one  blow,  and 
so  end  all ;  but  his  courage  &iled.  Then  a 
ray  of  hope  shot  through  his  mind.  ''That 
poor  young  girl,  who  has  so  generously  devot- 
ed herself  to  the  cause  of  Picciola,  and  whose 
zeal  in  seeking  succor  for  an  unfortunate  has 
met  so  cruel  a  reward,  may  have  returned. 
Perhaps  she  was  admitted  to  the  Emperor. 
Yes,  it  is  so !  Without  doubt  she  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  it  is  that  which  has  irritated  the 
commandant  against  her.  If  he  has  in  his 
hands  the  order  for  the  liberation  of  Picciola, 
why  is  it  delayed  ?  He  mmt  obey  the  Em- 
peror^s  will !  0,  blessings  on  thee,  noble 
girl !  Unfortunate  child,  separated  from  thy 
father  on  account  of  me  !  0,  the  half  of  my 
Hfe,  how  gladly  would  I  give  it  for  thee,  for 
thy  happiness !  I  would  give  it  only  that 
the  door  of  this  prison  might  be  opened  to 
thee!" 


CHAPTER  VIL 

ScARCELT  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  when 
two  civil  officers  wearing  the  national  scarf, 
accompanied  by  the  commandant  of  Fenes- 
trella,  presented  themselves  before  Chamey, 
and  invited  him  to  ascend  to  his  chamber. 
When  there,  the  commandant  spoke. 

He  was  a  corpulent  man,  with  a  round 
bald  head  and  thick  gray  mustache.  A 
scar,  from  his  left  eyebrow  to  lus  upper  lip, 
seemed  to  divide  his  face  in  twa     A  long 
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blue  coat,  with  broad  skirta,  buttoned  to  the 
thioat,  top-boots  over  his  pantaloons,  his 
hair  slightly  powdered,  curling  at  the  side, 
spurs  to  his  boots  (without  doubt  a  mark  of 
distinction,  for  the  rheumatism  as  weU  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  place  made  him  in  fioct  the 
first  prisoner  in  the  citadel),  —  such  was  the 
exterior  of  this  personage,  whose  only  weapon 
was  a  cane. 

Appointed  to  the  custody  of  political  pris- 
oners, most  of  whom  belonged  to  distin- 
guished fBonilies,  he  prided  himself  on  his 
fine  manners,  notvrithstanding  his  frequent 
loss  of  temper,  and  on  his  fine  language,  in 
spite  of  accustomed  grammatical  errors.  He 
held  himself  erect,  had  a  voice  strong  and 
emphatic,  made  many  flourishes  in  saluting, 
and  scratched  his  forehead  when  speaking: 

With  these  qualities,  Colonel  Morand, 
commandant  of  Fenestrella,  yet  passed  for  a 
fine  specimen  of  a  military  man. 

From  the  tone  of  courtesy  with  which  he 
addressed  him,  and  the  official  air  of  his  two 
companions,  Chamey  believed  that  they  had 
brought  an  order  of  mercy  for  Picciola. 

The  commandant  wished  him  to  say 
whether  he  had  ever  used  him  unhand- 
somely in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  by 
want  of  care  or  abuse  of  power. 

This  preamble  was  a  good  augury.  Ghar- 
ney  certified  all  that  the  commandant  de- 
sired. 

"  You  know,  monsieur,"  continued  the 
commandant,  ''that  during  your  illness  all 
cares  were  lavished  upon  you  ;  if  it  did  not 
please  you  to  submit  to  the  prescriptions  of 
the  physicians,  it  was  neither  their  fault  nor 
mine.  I  thought,  that  your  convalescence 
would  be  hastened  by  the  freer  use  of  air 
and  exercise,  and  almost  entire  liberty  was 
accorded  you  to  come  and  go  in  your  court 
at  your  pleasure." 

Chamey  thanked  him  by  an  inclination  of 
his  head,  but  his  impatience  showed  itself  in 
the  compression  of  his  lips. 

"Nevertheless,  monsieur,"  pursued  the 
commandant,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  whose 
feelings  have  been  wounded,  and  whose  con- 
sideration has  been  unappreciated, "  you  have 
infringed  the  laws  of  the  fortress,  of  which 
you  could  not  have  been  in  ignorance.  You 
have  almost  compromised  me  in  my  relations 
with  the  Gk)vemor  of  Piedmont,  General 
Menou,  and  even  with  the  Emperor  himself 


in  causing  to  be  placed  beibre  him  a  pe- 
tition—" 

**  Placed  before  him  !  he  has  then  receiYed 
it  ? "  interrupted  Chamey. 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Well  1 "  said  the  unfoitanate  man,  trem- 
bling with  hope. 

"  For  this  breach  of  discipline,"  said  the 
commandant,  "  you  are  to  be  tranafetied  to 
one  of  the  cells  of  the  old  bastion,  and  to  lie 
kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  one  montL" 

"But  as  to  the  petition,"  cried  Chamej, 
endeavoring  still  to  combat  the  cruel  leahty 
which  was  dispelling  his  last  illuaLaDs,— 
"  what  did  the  Emperor  say  ? " 

"The  Emperor  does  not  trouble  himself 
about  such  nonsense  I"  was  the  disdainM 
reply. 

Chamey  sank  into  the  only  chair  with 
which  his  chamber  was  furnished,  and  from 
that  moment  seemed  unconscious  of  aU  that 
was  passing  around  him. 

"  That  is  not  all,"  said  the  commandant : 
"  your  means  of  communication  known,  yoar 
relations  with  the  world  outside  discovered, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  your  correepond- 
ence  may  be  more  extensive.  Have  you 
written  to  others  beside  his  Majesty?" 

The  commandant  waited  in  vain  for  a 
reply,  and  resumed,  in  a  dryer  tone,  — 

"  A  visit  of  inspection  has  been  ordered, 
and  these  gentlemen,  delegated  by  the  Qov- 
emor  of  Turin,  will  proceed  at  once  to 
perform  the  duty  in  your  presence,  as  the  lair 
commands.  Before  the  execution  of  the 
order,  do  you  desire  to  make  any  revelations  ? 
Any  such  can  only  act  £Eivorably  on  your 


case. 

The  same  silence  on  the  part  of  the  pris- 
oner. 

The  commandant  frowned  till  his  bald 
head  was  wrinkled  to  the  top,  and,  tranixig 
towards  the  officials,  said,  "Proceed,  mes- 
sieurs." 

The  two  then  commenced  a  most  vigorous 
examination,  from  the  chimney  to  the  mat- 
tress of  the  bed,  and  even  the  linings  of  the 
clothes  of  the  prisoner. 

During  this  time  the  commandant  paced 
slowly  back  and  forth  in  the  narrow  cham- 
ber, striking,  one  by  one,  with  the  end  of  hia 
cane,  each  plank  of  the  floor,  to  judge  whether 
it  might  not  cover  some  secret  excavation  for 
the  concealment  of  important  papers,  or  even 
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preparations  for  an  escape.  He  recalled  to 
mind  Latude  and  others,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  Bastile.  Three  moats,  deep  and 
wide,  walls  ten  feet  in  thickness,  gratings, 
counterscaips,  ramparts  bristling  with  can- 
non, sentinels  at  every  postern  and  on  every 
parapet,  had  been  of  no  avail  against  the 
perseverance  of  a  man  armed  with  a  cord 
and  a  naiL 

Fenestrella  was  far  from  presenting  such  a 
girdle  of  strength  and  security.  Since  1796 
only  part  of  the  fortifications  had  been  kept 
in  repair,  and  it  was  only  guarded  by  a  few 
sentinels  ontside  of  the  outer  walls. 

After  researches  as  prolonged  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  in  so  small  a  room,  nothing 
suspicious  was  found  except  a  little  glass 
bottle  containing  a  black  liquid,  doubtless  the 
ink  of  the  prisoner. 

Interrogated  as  to  the  means  employed  by 
him  to  obtain  this  ink,  he  turned  on  his  chair 
towards  the  window,  and  commenced  drum- 
ming on  the  glass  with  his  fingers,  making 
no  reply  to  the  question. 

The  dressmg-case  remained  to  be  examined. 
They  demanded  the  key.  He  let  it  fall, 
rather  than  gave  it  to  them. 

Colonel  Morand  no  longer  showed  the 
same  courtesy  of  look  and  manner.  He  was 
nearly  suffocated  with  rage.  With  purple  face 
and  flashing  eyes,  maddened  by  the  confined 
space  of  ^e  chamber,  he  constantly  but- 
toned and  unbuttoned  his  coat  with  trem- 
bling hands,  as  if  to  give  vent  to  the  transport 
of  anger  which  possessed  him. 

Suddenly,  by  a  spontaneous  movement, 
the  satellites  of  justice,  occupied  in  taking 
an  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the  dressing- 
case,  holding  it  in  one  hand  and  examining 
it  with  the  other,  came  quickly  to  the  win- 
dow, to  bring  the  full  light  of  day  to  bear 
upon  it,  and,  with  joyous  faces,  exclaimed 
with  one  voice,   "We  have  it !  we  have  it  l" 

Then  drawing  out  from  under  the  double 
bottom  a  quantity  of  handkerchief  covered 
with  fine  and  close  writing,  they  were  sure 
that  they  had  discovered  proofs  of  a  vast 
conspiracy. 

At  the  sight  of  the  profanation  of  his  pre- 
cious archives,  Chamey  rose,  extended  his 
arm  as  if  to  snatch  them,  opened  his  mouth  ; 
then,  suddenly  calming  himself,  he  again  sat 
down,  and  remained  immovable,  without 
having  pronounced  a  word. 


But  this  first  expressive  start  had  sufficed 
to  cause  the  commandant  to  attach  a  high 
importance  to  the  capture. 

By  his  order  the  handkerchief  were  at 
once  deposited  in  a  bag,  sealed,  and  labelled  ; 
the  botUe  and  even  the  toothpick  were  con- 
fiscated. A  report  was  prepared,  and  Chamey 
requested  to  sign  it,  to  attest  its  exactitude. 
With  this  request,  by  a  gesture,  he  refused  to 
comply. 

B^cord  is  made  of  this  refusal,  and  his 
inmiediate  transfer  to  the  cell  of  the  old  bas- 
tion is  ordered. 

Ah,  how  painful,  vague,  and  confused  were 
the  thoughts  that  crowded  his  brain,  but  one 
sentiment  of  grief  overpowered  all  others  in 
the  heart  of  the  stricken  man.  He  had  not 
even  given  a  mocking  snxile  at  the  triumph 
of  these  men  in  carrying  off  the  record  of  his 
observations  on  his  plant,  thinking  them  ma- 
terials for  law  proceedings  and  proofs  of 
conspiracy.  Alas,  he  was  to  be  forever  sep- 
arated from  his  aouvenirs !  The  lover  from 
whom  are  taken  the  letters  and  the  portrait  of 
his  adored  mistress  whom  he  will  never  see 
again  can  alone  understand  the  profound 
anguish  of  the  prisoner.  To  save  Picciola 
he  had  compromised  his  pride,  his  honor; 
he  had  broken  the  heart  of  an  old  man  and 
darkened  the  life  of  a  young  girl ;  and  of  all 
which  had  made  life  of  any  value  to  him 
nothing  remained,  not  even  the  lines  traced 
by  him  recording  his  sacred  studies. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  intercession  of  Josephine  had  not, 
then,  been  as  effective  as  it  had  at  first  prom- 
ised to  be.  After  her  gentle  pleading  for 
the  plant  and  the  prisoner,  when  she  placed 
in  Napoleon's  hand  the  handkerchief  con- 
taining the  missive,  he  recalled  the  offence  to 
his  pride  given  by  the  mcUc^opoa  distraction 
of  the  Empress  during  the  exhibition  of  the 
morning  at  Marengo,  and  the  signature  of 
Chamey  increased  the  disagreeable  impres- 
sion. 

"  Has  the  man  become  insane  ?  **  said  he  ; 
"  what  comedy  does  he  pretend  to  play  with 
me  ?  A  Jacobin  botanist !  I  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  Marat  go  into  ecstasies  over 
the  beauties  of  nature,  or  to  see  Couthon  pre- 
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sent  himflelf  at  the  convention  with  a  rose  in 
his  buttonhole." 

Josephine  would  have  raised  her  voice  to 
object  to  the  title  of  Jacobin  so  carelessly 
given  to  the  Count,  but  at  this  moment  a 
chamberlain  came  to  announce  to  the  Em- 
peror that  the  generals,  the  ambassadors,  as 
well  as  the  deputies  of  the  Italian  provinces, 
awaited  him  in  the  hall  of  reception.  He 
hastened  to  join  them.  When  there,  inspired 
more  by  their  presence  than  by  the  contents  of 
the  petition,  he  took  occasion,  from  the  name 
of  Uie  petitioner,  to  break  forth  with  great 
violence  against  idealists  and  philosophers  ; 
returning  again  to  the  Jacobhis,  declaring 
that  he  knew  very  well  how  to  subdue  and 
bring  them  to  seek  for  mercy.  And  he  raised 
his  voice  with  a  tone  of  menace  and  resolu- 
tion, not  that  he  was  really  as  much  excited 
as  he  wished  to  make  it  appear,  but,  always 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  dreumstances,  he 
wished  that  his  words  should  be  heard  and 
repeated,  especially  by  the  Prussian  ambas- 
sador present  in  the  assembly.  It  was  his 
proclamation  of  his  divorce  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution. 

To  please  the  master  each  one  added  some- 
thing to  the  speech.  The  (Governor  of  Tu- 
rin, above  all,  Jacques-Abdallah  Menou, 
forgetting,  or  rather  denying,  his  former  prin- 
ciples, broke  out  into  violent  attacks  upon 
the  Brutnses  of  the  clubs  and  taverns  of  Italy 
and  France,  and  there  was  soon  in  the  impe- 
perial  circle  a  unanimous  chorus  of  virulent 
imprecations  against  conspiratejs,  revolution- 
ists, and  Jacobins,  such  that  Josephine  b^an 
to  tremble  before  the  terrible  storm  which 
she  had  raised. 

Recovering  somewhat  from  her  alarm,  she 
approached  the  ear  of  Napoleon,  and  in  a 
half-laughing  tone  said,  — 

^  Sire,  why  all  this  violence  ?  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  Jacobins  and  revolutionists,  but  of 
a  poor  flower  who  has  never  conspired  against 
any  one." 

The  Emperor  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Do 
you  believe  that  I  am  duped  by  such  idle 
talk?"  cried  he.  ''This  Chamey  is  a  dan- 
gerous man,  and  not  a  fool.  The  flower  is 
the  pretext ;  the  end,  the  raising  of  the  stones. 
It  is  an  escape  that  he  is  planning.  Menou, 
see  that  he  is  well  guarded.  And  how  has 
he  been  able  to  send  his  petition  without  its 
passing  through  the  hand  of  the  comman- 


dant ?    Is  this  the  sort  of  Borveillaiice  tktit 
exists  in  the  prisons  of  state  I " 
The  Empress  tried  once  more  to  defend  Imt 

^  Enough,  Madame,"  said  the  master. 

And  Josephine,  abashed  and  disoouniged, 
was  silenced,  and  dropped  her  eyes  under  tbe 
look  with  which  he  regarded  her. 

Menou,  vexed  by  the  repiimand  of  the 
Emperor,  had  not  been  sparing  of  his  re- 
proaches to  the  commandant  of  Fenestrelk, 
and  he  in  his  turn  had  hastened  to  treat  yiisk 
rigor  the  two  prisoners  to  whoni  he  owed 
such  sharp  rebuke. 

Qirhardi,  already  separated  from  his  dsng^ 
ter, — who,  with  a  heart  full  of  hope,  bad 
only  come  in  sight  of  the  gates  of  the  fortzen 
to  be  met  with  an  order  to  quit  immedialdy 
the  territory  of  Fenestrella,  to  letom  then 
no  more, — had  that  morning  been  subjected, 
like  Chamey,  to  a  domiciliary  visit ;  bat 
there  had  resulted  from  it  nothing  that  ooold 
compromise  hinL 

But  emotions  more  painful  than  those  re- 
sulting from  the  taking  away  of  his  manii- 
script  were  reserved  for  the  CkHmt 

When,  to  pass  to  the  cell  of  the  bastaon, 
he  descended  to  the  court-yard,  following  tlie 
commandant  and  his  two  acolytes,  whether 
Colonel  Morand  had  not  noticed  it  in  passiDg 
before,  or  that  he  wished  to  be  revenged  its 
the  obstinate  silence  of  Chamey  during  bi0 
visit,  his  anger  seemed  to  be  redoubled  at  the 
sight  of  the  slight  scaffolding  erected  annmd 
the  plant.. 

"What  is  all  this?''  said  he  to  Ludorie. 
"Is  it  thus  that  you  watch  your  pnwft- 
ers?" 

"  That,  my  Colonel,"  replied  he,  hesitat- 
ing, with  a  sort  of  groan,  with  one  hand  tak- 
ing his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  with  tbe 
other  touching  his  cap  with  a  militaiy  salute, 
"that  is  the  plant,  you  know,  which  is  lo 
good  for  the  gout  and  other  maladies." 

Then,  letting  his  right  atm  £b11  to  his  side, 
with  his  left  he  replaced  his  pipe  in  its  halat- 
ual  place. 

«  Truly,"  resumed  the  Colonel,  •*  if  Aese 
gentlemen  were  allowed  to  have  their  wiy, 
the  chambers  and  the  courts  of  the  citadel 
would  become  gardens,  menagerie^  shops. 
Come !  out  of  the  way  with  this  weed  at 
once,  as  weU  as  all  this  rubbiah  about 
it!" 
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Ladovie  regarded  in  tam  the  plant,  Char- 
ney,  and  the  commandant ;  then  attempted 
to  murmur  some  words  of  justification. 

**  Be  quiet,  and  obey  instantly,''  cried  the 
Colonel. 

Ludovic  removed  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
extinguished  it,  shook  out  the  ashes,  laid  it 
upon  a  ledge  of  the  wall,  and  prepared  to 
execute  the  order.  He  divested  himself  of 
his  coat  and  cap,  and  rubbed  his  hands  to- 
gether as  if  to  gain  courage.  All  at  once,  as 
if  he  acquired  new  strength  from  the  anger 
of  his  chie^  he  seized  and  threw  away  the 
mattings  of  braided  Ktraw  ;  he  tore  them  to 
pieces  and  dispersed  them  about  the  court 
with  a  sort  of  rage.  Next  in  turn  came  the 
twigs  which  had  served  as  supports  for  the 
mattii^ ;  these  he  pulled  up  one  after  the 
other,  broke  them  over  his  knee,  and  trod 
them  under  his  feet  It  seemed  as  if  his  old 
affection  for  Picdola  had  turned  to  hate,  and 
that  he  was  wreaking  his  vengeance  upon 
her. 

During  this  time  Chamey  stood  motion- 
less, with  his  eyes  fixed  eagerly  upon  his 
plant,  thus  left  shelterless,  as  if  with  his  gaze 
he  would  still  protect  it. 

The  day  had  been  cool  and  the  sky  cloudy. 
The  stem  had  raised  its  head  somewhat  since 
the  day  before,  and  from  the  withered 
branches  had  sprung  several  little  verdant 
shoots.  It  seemed  as  if  Piociola  were  gath- 
ering all  her  strength  to  die. 

What !  Picciola,  his  Picciola !  his  world 
of  reaUty  and  his  world  of  illusions,  the 
pivot  on  which  turned  his  life,  that  which 
irradiated  Ids  thoughts,  —  all  to  be  annihi- 
lated !  And  he,  poor  captive,  the  expiation 
of  whose  crime  Providence  had  suspended, 
was  to  be  suddenly  arrested  in  his  progress 
towards  true  knowledge.  How  should  he 
henceforth  occupy  his  sad  leisure?  What 
will  fill  the  void  in  his  heart  ?  Picciola,  the 
desert  hitherto  peopled  by  thee  is  to  become 
again  a  desert  No  more  projects,  no  more 
study,  no  more  intoxicating  dreams,  no  more 
observations  to  record,  nothing  more  to  love  ! 
O,  how  narrow  will  his  prison  seem  !  how 
heavy  the  air  which  he  will  breathe !  It 
will  be  only  a  tomb,  —  the  tomb  of  Picciola  ! 
This  golden  branch,  this  sibylline  bough 
which  has  had  power  to  exorcise  the  evil 
demons  with  which  he  was  possessed,  will 
be  no  longer  there  to  defend  him  against 


himself.  Can  he  live  again  his  old  life  of  an 
incredulous  philosopher  fiice  to  face  with  his 
bitter  thoughts  ?  No  !  sooner  die  than  enter 
again  into  that  chilling  night  from  which  she 
has  drawn  him !  • 

At  this  moment  Chamey  saw  a  shadow 
pass  the  little  grated  window.  It  was  the 
old  man.  r 

^  Ah,"  said  he  to  himself,  **  I  have  snatched 
from  him  his  only  bl.essing  ;  I  have  deprived 
him  of  his  daughter!  Without  doubt  he 
comes  to  curse  me  and  to  rejoice  in  my  tor- 
ment" 

As  he  glanced  up  he  could  see  that  he  was 
clasping  the  bars  of  the  window  with  his 
feeble  hands,  which  trembled  with  emotion. 
Chamey  did  not  dare  to  raise  his  eyes  to  ask 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  pardon  of  the 
only  man  whose  esteem  he  cared  to  possess ; 
he  feared  to  see  on  that  noble  countenance 
the  justly  merited  expression  of  reproach  or 
disdain  ;  and  when  their  eyes  did  meet,  the 
look  of  tender  compassion  with  which  the 
poor  father  (forgetting  his  own  griefs  to  sym- 
pathize with  those  of  his  companion  in  mis- 
fortune) regarded  him,  touched  the  depth 
of  his  heart,  and  two  tears,  the  only  ones 
that  he  had  ever  shed,  sprang  from  his 
eyes. 

These  tears  were  sweet  to  him,  but  his 
pride  caused  him  to  dash  them  quickly  away. 
He  would  not  be  suspected  of  cowardly 
Weakness  by  the  men  who  surrounded 
him. 

Of  all  the  witnesses  of  this  scene,  the  two 
officials  alone,  indifferent  spectators,  seemed 
to  understand  nothing  of  the  drama  which 
they  witnessed.  They  looked  by  turns  at 
the  prisoner,  the  old  man,  the  commandant, 
the  jailer,  — were  astonished  at  the  lively  and 
diverse  emotions  imprinted  on  each  face,  and 
whisperingly  wondered  whether  some  impor- 
tant hidii^-place  was  not  concealed  under- 
neath this  plant  so  carefuUy  barricaded. 

However,  the  fatal  work  proceeded.  Di- 
rected by  the  Colonel,  Ludovic  attempted  to 
throw  down  the  supports  of  the  rustic  bench ; 
but  they  resisted  his  efforts. 

"An  axe,  take 'an  axe,"  cried  the  Colonel 

Ludovic  took  one ;  it  slipped  from  his 
hands. 

"  Finish  immediately  ! "  said  the  Colonel. 

At  the  first  blow  the  seat  cracked  ;  at  the 
third  it  fell  to  the  ground.    Then  Ludovic 
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bent  over  the  plant  standing  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  debri$. 

The  face  of  the  Count  was  wan  and  de- 
jected ;  the  sweat  stood  in  large  drops  upon 
his  brow. 

''Monsieur,  monsieur,  why  kill  it?  It 
will  soon  die  itself/'  cried  he  at  last,  descend- 
ing again  to  the  character  of  suppliant 

The  Colonel  looked  at  him,  smiled  ironi- 
cally, and  in  his  turn  made  no  reply. 

"  Then,"  said  Chamey,  with  violence,  "  I 
will  crush  it !    I  will  tear  it  up  myself ! " 

"  I  forbid  you  to  touch  it ! "  said  the  com- 
mandant, with  his  harsh  voice,  extending  )iis 
cane  before  Chamey  as  if  to  place  a  barrier 
between  the  prisoner  land  his  darling.  Then, 
in  obedience  to  an  imperative  order  from 
him,  Ludovic  seized  Picciola  with  his  two 
hands,  and  was  about  to  uproot  it  from  the 
earth. 

The  Count,  struck  dumb  with  giie^  stood 
gazing  at  it. 

At  the  base  of  the  stem,  near  the  lowest 
branches,  where  the  sap  still  flowed,  a  little 
blossom,  fresh  and  brilliant,  was  just  open- 
ing. Already  the  others  hung  drooping  upon 
their  withered  stems.  This  one  alone  still 
had  life  ;  it  alone  was  not  wounded,  crushed, 
stifled,  by  the  grasp  of  the  laige,  rough  hands 
of  the  jailer.  The  corolla,  slightly  shaded 
by  a  few  leaves,  was  turned  towards  Chamey. 
He  fancied  that  its  perfume  was  exhaled  to- 
wards him,  and  through  eyes  dim  with  gath- 
ering tears,  he  seemed  to  see  it  bud,  expand, 
and  die.  The  man  and  the  plant  exchanged 
a  last  farewell  look. 

If  at  this  moment,  when  so  many  passions 
and  interests  were  centred  in  a  humble  plant, 
strangers  had  suddenly  entered  that  prison- 
court,  where  the  heavens  shed  only  a  sombre 
and  dim  light,  would  they  not  have  judged 
from  the  picture  that  met  their  view,  —  these 
emissaries  of  justice  with  their  tricolored 
scarfs,  this  military  chief  issuing  his  pitiless 
orders,  —  that  they  were  witnessing  some 
secret  and  bloody  execution,  —  that  Ludovic 
was  the  executioner,  and  Chamey  the  crimi- 
nal to  whom  his  sentence  had  just  been 
read )  And  is  it  not  so  ?  They  come!  these 
strangers  enter  !    Behold  them  1 

One  is  an  aide-de-camp  of  General  Menou ; 
the  other  a  page  of  the  Empress.  The  dust 
with  which  they  are  cov^^d  shows  with 
what  haste  they  have  travelled. 


They  came  but  just  in  time. 

At  the  noise  which  annoaneed  tlior  en- 
trance, Ludovic  relaxed  his  g^asp  of  Pkckh, 
raised  lus  head,  and  he  and  Chamef  ,  tek 
with  pale  faces,  gazed  at  each  other. 

The  aide-de-camp  delivered  to  Coland  Xo- 
rand  an  order  from  the  (Sovemor  <tf  TnriB ; 
the  Colonel  read  it,  and  with  a  Jupwitiriiig 
movement  took  two  or  three  tmns  In  the 
court-3rard,  striking  his  cane  oa  the  graoiid, 
—  compared  the  missive  whidi  he  had  jast 
received  with  that  of  the  day  before, — thea 
at  last,  after  raising  his  eyebiowB  Mffht  and 
again  in  token  of  great  astonishment,  he  pot 
on  a  semi-courteous  air,  i^proeched  Chazner, 
and  graciously  gave  into  his  hands  the  letter 
of  the  GeneraL 

The  prisoner  read  aloud  what  f oDowa : — 

*'  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King  h« 
transmitted  to  me  the  order,  Momdear  the 
Commandant,  to  inform  you  that  he  comwits 
to  the  request  of  Monsieur  Chamey  rdatrre 
to  the  plant  which  is  growing  between  the 
pavements  of  the  prison-court  Those  whkk 
incommode  it  must  be  raised.  I  chaige  yoa 
to  see  to  the  execution  of  thia  order,  and  to 
consult  upon  the  subject  with  Monsieor 
Chamey." 

"  Vive  ^empereur ! "  cried  Ludovic. 

'*  Vive  Vempereur  ! "  murmured  anflther 
voice,  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  wall 

During  the  reading  the  commandant  stood 
leaning  upon  his  cane  ;  the  two  men  of  the 
scarfs,  unable  to  find  the  key  to  all  thii^ 
seemed  confounded,  and  sought  in  tibeir  own 
minds  some  connection  between  these  eveDt§ 
and  the  conspiracy  which  they  had  imagined. 
The  aide-de-camp  and  the  page  wondered  why 
such  haste  had  been  necessary.  At  last  tbe 
page,  addressing  himself  to  Chamey,  said, 
"  There  is  a  postscript  from  the  Empress.' 

And  Chamey  read  on  the  margin :  — 

"  I  recommend  Monsieur  Chamey  to  the 
kind  care  of  Colonel  Morand.  I  shall  be 
particularly  obliged  to  him  for  all  that  he 
can  do  to  deviate  the  condition  of  his  pds- 
oner.  **  Jobephdie.* 

"  Vive  rimp6uUrice  /"  cried  Ludovic 
Chamey  kissed  the  signature,  and  held  tlie 
paper  several  minutes  before  his  eyes. 
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Ths  commandant  of  Fenestiella  resumed 
all  his  courtesy  towards  the  prot^gA  of  her 
Miyestj,  the  Empress  and  Queen.  Not  only 
was  Chamey  not  removed  to  the  cell  of  the 
bastion,  but  he  was  allowed  to  reconstruct 
all  the  frames  for  sheltering  Picciola,  who 
noW|  languishing  from  her  semi-transplant- 
ing, more  than  ever  needed  them. 

Colonel  Morand  had  so  well  calmed  his 
rage  against  the  man  and  the  plant,  that 
every  morning  Ludovic  was  sent  with  a  mes- 
sage from  him,  asking  if  Chamey  desired 
anything,  and  inquiring  after  the  health  of 
Picciola. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  good-will,  Char- 
ney  obtained  from  his  munificence  pens,  ink, 
and  paper,  in  order  to  record  anew  from  mem- 
ory his  studies  and  observations  on  vegeta- 
ble physiology  ;  for  the  letter  of  the  Governor 
of  Turin  did  not  annul  the  right  of  search 
and  seizure.  The  two  emissaries  of  justice 
had  carried  away  his  archives  on  cambric, 
and  after  a  profound  examination,  declaring 
that  they  were  unable,  notwithstanding  their 
efforts,  to  find  the  key  of  this  correspond- 
ence, they  had  despatched  it  all  to  Paris,  to 
the  minister  of  police,  there  to  be  studied, 
analyzed,  deciphere49  by  experts. 

But  a  £Eur  more  important  privation,  a  loss 
which  he  could  not  supply,  was  imposed 
upon  Chamey. 

The  commandant,  revenging  upon  Gir- 
hardi  the  reproaches  of  General  Menou  con- 
cerning his  careless  surveillance,  had  banished 
him  to  another  part  of  the  fortress.  This 
separation,  which  threw  the  old  man  into 
complete  isolation,  weighed  upon  the  heart 
of  Chamey  with  bitter  self-condemnation, 
and  nuUified  the  effect  of  the  favors  of  the 
Colonel  to  himself 

He  passed  a  great  part  of  the  day  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  grating  and  the  closed 
window.  In  imagination  he  again  beheld 
the  good  old  man  at  the  moment  when  with 
great  effort  he  pressed  his  arm  through  the 
lower  bars,  vainly  endeavoring  to  touch  a 
friendly  hand;  he  saw  his  petition  to  the 
Emperor  grazing  the  wall,  as,  tied  to  the  end 


of  A  cord,  it  mounted  to  that  window,  frm 
him  to  Girhardi,  from  Girhaidi  to  Thevess, 
from.  Theresa  to  the  Empress ;  and  behind 
these  bars  again  shone  forth  the  look  of  pity 
and  pardon  which  had  so  lately  come  to  him 
with  such  sustaining  power  in  the  midst  of 
his  anguish ;  and  he  heard  the  ciy  of  joy 
burst  from  a  broken  heart  when  the  message 
of  mercy  to  Picciola  had  at  last  come. 

It  is  to  him,  to  them,  that  be  owes  thst 
mercy,  and  for  that  mad  attempt  which  could 
only  benefit  him,  they  alone  had  been  pun- 
ished,—  cruelly  punished.  Poor  father  i 
poor  daughter ! 

In  imagination  he  often  saw  her  again  in 
the  same  place  where  he  had  seen  her  for 
one  moment  on  his  awaking  from  that  pain- 
ful dream  which  to  him  predicted  the  death 
of  his  plant  On  that  day,  in  the  confusion 
of  his  thou^ts,  he  had  seemed  to  recognize 
in  her  all  the  features  of  the  Picciola  c^  his 
dreams  ;  and  it  is  thus  that  he  now  pictures 
her. 

As  the  prisoner  was  nourishing  these  sweet 
visions,  with  his  eyes  turned  to  the  former 
residence  of  Girhardi,  something  stirred  be- 
hind the  dim  and  dusty  glass ;  the  little 
window  was  opened,  —  a  woman  appeared 
at  the  grating.  Her  skin  was  brown  and 
swarthy ;  she  had  an  enormous  goitre,  and 
evil,  avaricious  eyes.  It  was  the  wife  of 
Ludovic 

From  that  time  Chamey  saw  no  more 
bright  visions  in  looking  at  the  little  win- 
dow. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Fbbed  from  her  fetters,  sunounded  by 
good  earth,  with  a  huge  frame  of  pavement, 
Picciola  repaired  her  disasters,  nused  her 
head  again,  and  came  out  triumphant  from 
all  her  tribulations.  Nevertheless,  she  had 
lost  her  flowers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  little  blossom  which  had  opened  at  the 
base  of  the  steuL 

In  the  swelling  seed  which  ripened  in  the 
calyx,  Chamey  foresaw  new  and  sublime  dis- 
coveries.   For  now  there  could  be  full  de- 
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Telopment;  there  was  moie  ihan  enough 
earth  for  Picciola.  She  might  become  a 
mother,  and  see  her  children  grow  up  under 
her  shadow. 

In  watching  it^  he  was  seized  with  a  desire 
to  know  ihe  true  name  of  this  companion 
with  whom  he  had  passed  such  happy  hours. 

'*  What !  shall  I  not  give  to  Picciola,  the 
poor  foundling,  the  name  with  which  science 
or  custom  has  dowered  her  beforehand,  in 
common  with  her  sisteis  of  the  mountains 
and  plains?" 

The  next  time  the  commandant  visited 
him,  Chamey  spoke  to  him  of  his  desire  to 
possess  a  work  on  botany.  Without  refusing 
his  demand,  the  Colonel,  wishing  to  screen 
himself  from  responsibility,  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Qovemor  of  Piedmont  Menou 
hastened,  not  only  to  send  him  one  work 
upon  the  subject,  but  despatched  an  enormous 
pile  of  volumes  from  the  library  of  Turin,  to 
aid  the  prisoner  in  his  researches, — '^  hoping," 
wrote  he,  "  that  her  Majesty,  the  Empress 
and  Queen,  well  versed  herself  in  this  sort 
of  knowledge,  as  in  many  others,  would  not 
he  displeased  to  know  the  name  of  that  flower 
in  which  she  had  shown  such  a  lively  interest." 

At  the  sight  of  this  mass  of  science,  which 
Ludovic,  bending  under  the  weight  of  the 
burden,  brought  to  him,  Chamey  smiled. 

''  Is  there,  then,  need  of  such  heavy  artil- 
lery," said  he,  '*  to  induce  my  flower  to  give 
me  her  name?" 

Nevertheless,  it  was  with  a  sentiment  of 
real  pleasure  that  he  once  more  held  a  book 
in  his  hand.  He  turned  over  the  leaves  with 
that  thrill  of  curiosity  which  in  old  times  he 
had  felt  when  the  mysteries  of  science  were 
his  chief  interest  The  only  knowledge  that 
he  desired  and  coveted  now  was  concerning 
flowers,  the  knowledge  of  Nature  in  her  most 
lovely  expression  of  hersell 

"  U  ever  I  am  released  from  this  prison," 
said  he  to  himself,  ''I  will  be  a  botanist 
There,  no  more  scholastic  controversies  and 
pedantries,  which  mislead  instead  of  enlight- 
ening. Nature  must  show  herself  always  the 
same  to  her  disciples,  always  true  though 
changing,  always  beautiful  though  un- 
adorned." 

And  he  interrogated  the  newly  arrived 
volumes,  asking  them  also  their  names  and 
titles.  There  were  the  "  Species  Plantarum  " 
of  Linnaeus,  the  ^  Institutiones  rei  herbaria  " 
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of '  Toumefort,  the  '^Theatrum  Botanicum" 
of  Bauhin,  the  *' Phy tograpiha,"  the  '^Den- 
drologia,"  the  "  Agrostographia"  of  Plukenet, 
of  Aldrovande,  and  of  Scheuchzer ;  besides 
many  others,  both  French  and  Italian. 

Although  somewhat  dismayed  at  this  for- 
midable mass  of  science,  Chamey  was  not 
dlBcouragedy  and,  as  a  preparation  for  his 
premeditated  researches,  he  opened  first  the 
smallest  of  the  volumes  to  look  at  the  index, 
to  see  how  great  a  variety  of  denominations 
a  vegetable  could  bear. 

He  would  have  liked  to  choose  in  this 
floral  calendar  between  Alcea,  AUsima,  An- 
dryala,  Bromelia,  Celosia,  Coronilla,  Euphra- 
sia, Helvella,  Passiflora,  Primula,  Santolina, 
or  other  names  sweet  to  the  lips,  harmonious 
to  the  ear. 

All  at  once  the  fear  presented  itself  that 
his  plant  might  bear  a  harsh  and  ungraceful 
name,  a  name  with  a  masculine  or  neuter 
tcsrmination,  which  would  be  at  variance  with 
aU  his  ideas  concerning  his  little  friend  and 
companion. 

What  would  become  of  the  young  girl  of 
his  dreams  if  he  was  obliged  to  apply  to  her 
such  a  designation  as  Hydrocharis,  or  Sa^ 
tyrium,  or  Qossypium,  Cynoglossum,  or 
Cucubalus,  Cenchrus,  Ruscus  !  or  even  some 
common  name  more  barbarous  still ;  as,  Rest- 
ox,  Flytrap,  Sow-bread,  Poor-man's-herb, 
Crane's-bill,  Dog's-tooth,  Hare's-ear,  FoxV 
tail.  Snapdragon,  Qoafs-beaid,  or  Harfs- 
tongue?  Woidd  it  not  be  enough  to  dis- 
enchant him  forever  ? "  No  !  he  would  not 
risk  such  a  tiiaL 

Spite  of  himself^  however,  he  took  up  in 
turn  each  volume,  turned  over  the  leaves,  and 
went  into  ecstasies  over  the  innumerable  mar- 
vels of  nature,  but  was  irritated  by  the  love 
of  system  in  men,  which  had  made  of  that 
study,  heretofore  so  attractive  to  him,  the 
hardest,  most  technical,  most  involved  of  the 
sciences. 

For  eight  days  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
analysis  of  his  plant,  in  order  to  leam  her 
name,  but  without  success. 

In  this  chaos  of  strange  words,  tossed  from 
one  system  to  another,  bewildered  in  the 
midst  of  this  vast  and  ponderous  synonymy, 
— a  veritable  iron  network  covering  the  sci- 
ence of  botany  as  if  to  hide  its  charms,  and 
weighing  upon  it  almost  to  the  point  of  suf- 
focation,— in  vain  he  consulted  all  the  au- 
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thoTs,  one  after  the  other,  descending  from 
claas  to  order,  from  order  to  genus,  from 
genus  to  species,  from  species  to  variety,  con- 
stantly losing  the  trace,  and  ending  by  curs- 
ing kis  unfaithfrd  guides  always  at  variance 
with  each  other,  not  only  concerning  the  gen- 
eral nomenclature,  but  sometimes  also  as  to 
the  name  and  functions  of  each  organ  of  the 
plant 

In  the  midst  of  his  investigations,  a  thou- 
sand times  repeated,  the  little  flower,  the  only 
flower,  interrogated  petal  by  petal,  examined 
even  to  the  depth  of  its  calyx,  suddenly  be- 
came detached  under  the  hand  of  the  ana- 
lyzer, the  dissector,  and  fell,  carrying  with  it 
all  projects  for  the  study  of  the  seed  and  all 
hope  of  fructification. 

Chamey,  filled  with  dismay,  stood  for  a 
time  speechless ;  then  apostrophizing  with 
an  agitated  voice  and  a  wrathful  look  the 
volumes  which  lay  open  upon  his  knees  and 
aroimd  him,  — 

"Why  did  I  ever  think  of  consulting 
you?"  cried  he.  "She  shall  be  called  Pic- 
ciola !  nothing  but  Picciola,  the  prisoner's 
plant,  his  consolatno^  his  friend.  What  need 
has  she  of  another  nanf^  and  why  do  I  wish 
to  know  any  other  ?  Fool  that  I  am !  is 
there  no  remedy  for  this  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge ?    Can  one  never  be  cured  of  it  ? " 

And  following  an  angry  impulse,  he  seized 
the  books  one  after  the  other,  and  dashed 
them  to  the  ground.  A  bit  of  paper  fell 
from  the  leaves  of  one  of  them  and  fluttered 
into  the  court.  Chamey  picked  it  np,  and 
found  that  it  contained  these  few  words,  re- 
cently written,  and  in  the  handwriting  of  a 
woman :  — 

"Hope,  and  tell  your  neighbor  to  hope, 
for  I  do  not  forget  either  of  you." 


■♦— 


CHAPTER  III. 

Charket  read  and  reread  twenty  times 
this  note^  of  which  the  meaning  could  not 
be  doubtful ;  for,  among  women,  one  only 
had  been  for  him  all  heart,  all  devotion  :  and 
that  woman  he  had  scarcely  seen  ;  he  did  not 
know  the  sound  of  l^er  voice ;  and  if  sud- 
denly she  should  stand  before  hhn,  he  would 
not  recognize  her.  But  by  what  means  had 
i      she  been  able  to  elude  the  \igilance  of  his 


Aigoses  and  get  this  letter  to  Ms  hiadil 
"  Tell  your  neighbor  to  hope  !  *  Poor  daa^ 
ter,  who  dared  not  name  her  fJEiiher !  Pos 
father,  to  whom  he  could  not  even  show  tt 
touvtnvr  of  his  daughter ! 

In  thinking  of  this  good  old  man,  vlt« 
burden  of  sorrow  he  had  been  the  meam  of 
making  so  heavy,  and  whose  pain  he  was  sot 
permitted  to  assuage,  Chamey  was  biYikeB* 
hearted  with  r^ret,  and  in  his  skeploi 
nights  the  image  of  the  unhappy  Giriiai£ 
was  ever  before  him. 

During  one  of  these  nights  an  nnnnait 
noise  was  heard  in  the  chamher  above  ]u% 
which  had,  till  then,  been  onoccapied ;  tUi 
filled  his  mind  with  conjectoresy  each  one 
more  strange  than  the  other. 

In  the  morning,  Ludovic  entered  his  ehsci- 
ber  wnth  an  air  of  business,  and  althou^  be 
endeavored  to  compose  his  countenance  vitk 
discretion,  his  eyes,  sparkling  and  nniy"*fa*^j 
announced  some  great  news. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  Cfaamej  to 
him  ;  "  and  what  happened  last  night  in  tbe 
room  above  ? " 

"  0,  nothing,  Signor  County  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  there  airived  yesterday  several  nev 
prisoners,  and  the  chambers  which  have  been 
vacant  will  now  be  occupied.  Yea,"  pM- 
sued  he,  with  an  affected  tone  of  considenr 
tion,  "  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  sbtre 
the  enjoyment  of  your  courtyyaid  with  t 
companion  in  captivity ;  but  do  not  be 
troubled,  we  receive  here  only  good  honest 
men  :  (when  I  say  honest  men,  I  mean  tfaoc 
ore  no  thieves  among  them.)  But  here  comes 
the  new  man  to  make  you  his  installation 
visit." 

At  this  unexpected  announcement,  Ghtf- 
ney  rose,  filled  with  surprise,  but  haidlj 
knowing  whether  to  be  pleased  or  annoyed 
by  this  change,  when  he  looked  up  and  ssv 
at  the  door  of  his  room  Girhardi  ! 

Without  a  word  they  sprang  to  meet  eadi 
other ;  their  clasped  hands  bore  witnesB  to 
their  joy,  and  through  their  eyes  their  souk 
met 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Ludovic,  laughing,  **  I 
see  that  the  acquaintance  will  be  soon  made' ; 
and  he  went  out,  leaving  the  two  together  in 
a  transport  of  delight 

After  this  moment  of  most  expressTe 
silence, ''  Who,  then,  has  reunited  us !"  said 
Chamey. 
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*'  It  18  my  daughter,  I  cannot  doubt  it 
Hoir  can  I  be  mistaken  ?  All  the  happineBS 
that  has  come  to  me  in  my  life  has  been 
through  her." 

Chamey  bowed  his  head  with  a  confused 
air,  and  his  hands  pressed  again  those  of  the 
old  man.  Then  drawing  from  his  dressing- 
case  a  little  paper,  he  presented  it  to  him, 
saying,  '^  Do  you  know  this  handwriting  ? " 

^  It  is  hers  !  ^  cried  Girhaidi ;  "  it  is  the 
writing  of  my  daughter,  of  my  Theresa ! 
No,  she  has  not  forgotten  us,  and  there  has 
been  no  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  prom- 
ise, since  we  are  now  reimited.  But  how  did 
you  receive  this  ? " 

Chamey  told  him,  —  and  then,  without 
thinking,  made  a  movement  as  if  to  take 
possession  of  it  again ;  but  seeing  Girhardi 
hold  it  with  hands  trembling  from  emotion, 
reading  it  slowly  word  by  word,  letter  by 
letter,  kissing  it  a  hundred  times,  he  felt  that 
it  no  longer  belonged  to  him,  and  with  the 
thought  came  a  sharp  pang  of  regret  which 
he  could  not  explain  to  himnftlf 

After  the  first,  moments,  in  which  they 
talked  of  Theresa,  with  all  possible  conjec- 
tures as  to  her  fate  and  the  place  where  she 
might  be,  Girhardi,  looking  with  a  sentiment 
of  curiosity  about  the  chamber  of  his  host, 
stopped  before  each  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
walL 

The  modification  of  two  of  them  by  added 
words,  the  new-comer  had  no  doubt  was  ow- 
ing to  the  influence  of  the  plant,  and  he  could 
easily  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  part 
it  had  played  in  its  effect  upon  the  prisoner. 

One  of  the  sentences  contained  these 
words  :  — 

''  Mankind  are  on  the  earth,  as  they  will 
hereafter  be  under  it,  —  side  by  side,  but 
without  any  bond  of  imion.  For  the  body, 
the  world  is  a  populous  arena,  where  one  is 
jostled  on  all  sides ;  for  the  heart,  it  is  a 
solitary  desert" 

Girhardi  took  a  bit  of  charcoal  and  added,  — 

''  If  one  has  not  a  friend  ! " 

Then  turning  gently  to  his  companion,  he 
opened  to  him  his  arms. 

StiU  under  the  influence  of  the  thoughts 
which  had  stirred  his  inmost  soul,  with  pal- 
pitating heart  and  moistened  eyes,  Chamey 
threw  himself  upon  the  offered  breast,  and 
the  two  sealed  the  holy  pact  of  friendship  by 
B  long  and  earnest  embrace. 


The  next  day  they  breakfasted  together 
Ute^tSte  in  Chamey's  room,  'one  seated  on 
the  bed,  the  other  on  the  chair,  having  be- 
tween them  the  little  carved  table,  upon 
which,  beside  the  double  ration  of  the  prison, 
was  a  fine  lake-trout,  lobsters  from  the  Ce- 
mse,  a  bottle  of  excellent  Mondovi  wine,  and 
an  appetizing  morsel  of  Milesian  cheese, 
known  throughout  Italy  under  the  name  of 
rubiola.  This  was  a  feast  for  captives  !  But 
Girhardi  did  not  lack  money,  nor  the  com- 
mandant complaisance,  since  his  new  orders. 

Their  conversation  was  fuU  of  confidence 
and  sweetness. 

Chamey  had  never  so  enjoyed  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  table  ;  never  hod  repast  seemed 
to  him  so  delicious.  If  exercise  and  the 
waters  of  Eurotas  served  as  seasoning  to' the 
black  broth  of  the  Spartans,  the  presence  and 
conversation  of  a  friend  adds  still  more  to  the 
flavor  of  the  most  simple  dishes. 

Confidentes  naturally  followed.  The  two 
already  loved  each  other  so  well,  though 
knowing  each  other  so  slightly.  Without 
questions,  without  hesitations,  without  pre- 
amble, simply  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
tract of  friendship  entered  into  the  day 
before,  Chamey  recounted  his  pride  and 
self-satisfaction  in  his  studies,  and  the  ridicu- 
lously vain  folly  of  his  youtL  The  old  man 
then  spoke,  and  confessed  also  the  erron  of 
his  early  life. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

GiRHABDi  was  bom  in  Turin,  where  his 
father  possessed  extensive  works  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  arms. 

Through  Piedmont,  ideas,  as  well  as  mer- 
chandise, had  always  passed  from  France  to 
Italy  and  from  Italy  to  France.  Of  the  one, 
as  of  the  other,  some  remained  by  the  way. 
The  breath  of  France  had  blown  upon  his 
father :  he  was  a  philosopher,  a  disciple  of 
Voltaire,  a  reformist  The  breath  of  Italy 
had  blown  upon  his  mother :  she  was  a 
d^U  to  excess.  As  to  him,  poor  child,  — 
loving,  respecting,  listening  to  them  both 
with  the  same  confidence,  —  he  necessarily 
partook  of  thQ  two  natures.  Republican, 
d^ty  he  dreamed  of  the  united  reign  of 
religion  and  li^rty,  —  a  charming  alliance, 
without  doubt,^ut  to  be  arranged  according 
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to  his  ideas  ;  and  lie  was  twenty.    Thenj  one 
was  young  at  twenty  yean. 

He  hastened  to  pledge  hunself  to  both  par- 
ties. 

At  that  time  the  Piedmontese  nobility  en- 
joyed oertain  privileges  humiUatihg  to  other 
classes  of  society.  They  alone,  for  example, 
could  occupy  a  box  at  the  theatre,  and  — 
would  one  believe  it  ?  —  dance  at  a  public 
ball !  for  the  dance  was  held  to  be  an  aristo- 
cratic exercise,  and  the  common  people  were 
only  allowed  to  be  present  as  spectators. 

At  the  head  of  a  band  of  young  men  of  the 
people,  Giacomo  Girhardi  one  day  openly 
braved  this  singular  privilege.  He  boldly 
formed  a  plebeian  quadrille  in  the  midst  of 
the  quadrilles  of  the  nobles.  The  patrician 
dancers  were  indignant ;  the  plebeian  dancers 
and  spectators  raised  vociferous  cries  in  claim- 
ing the  dance  for  all  To  that  seditious 
clamor,  other  cries  of  "liberty''  succeeded  ; 
and  in  the  tumult  which  followed,  after 
twenty  challenges  offered  and  refused,  not 
from  cowardice  but  from  pride,  the  impru- 
dent Girhardi,  carried  away  by  the  ardor  of 
his  youth  and  his  ideas,  struck  a  blow  upon 
the  cheek  of  one  of  the  proudest  and  most 
highly  titled  of  his  adversaries. 

The  insult  was  serious.  The  powerful 
family  of  San  Marsano  swore  to  be  avenged  ; 
the  chevaliers  of  Saint  Maurice,  even  those 
of  the  Annunciade,  in  short,  all  the  nobility 
of  the  country,  who,  in  their  peril,  became 
one  body,  —  each  one  felt  himself  insulted  in 
his  own  proper  person. 

By  the  order  of  his  father,  Giacomo  took 
refuge  with  one  of  his  relatives,  vicar  of  a 
small  village  in  the  principality  of  Masser- 
ano,  in  the  environs  of  Bielle.  But,  notwith- 
standing his  flight,  he  was  condemned,  for 
contumacy,  to  five  years'  exile  from  Turin. 

The  unwise  importance  given  to  the  afiair, 
which  was  called  "  the  dancing  conspiracy," 
made  a  hero  of  Giacomo  in  the  eyes  of  his 
companions.  Some  regarded  him  as  the 
avenger  of  the  people  ;  others,  as  one  of 
those  dangerous  innovators  who  dream  of  a 
universal  republic  ;  and  while  at  court  the 
giver  of  blows  was  denounced  as  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  democratic  party, 
the  poor  young  factionist  was  quietiy  aiding 
the  vicar  in  his  parish  duties,  a  constant  at- 
tendant at  church,  and  a  devout  communi- 
cant. 


This  troubled  commenoement  of  a  life 
which  promised  to  flow  so  calmly  JTifli^enwd 
for  a  long  time  the  fate  of  Giacomo  GiihudL 
The  old  man  paid  dearly  for  the  lollies  of 
the  young  man,  for  upon  his  axrest  ka  Im 
pretended  crime  against  the  Fizat  CoobdI, 
his  accusers  did  not  foil  to  lay  great  iiii» 
upon  the  judgment  which  had  long  ago  been 
passed  upon  him  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace 
and  an  ungovernable  republican. 

From  the  time  of  his  leaving  Turin,  aitd 
during  Ids  exile,  that  love  of  equality  which 
he  had  received  from  his  father  was  extia- 
guished  within  him,  and  the  religious  senti- 
ments which  he  inherited  from  his  ^n^^^ 
developed  more  and  more. 

He  soon  carried  them  to  excess ;  and  Im 
relative,  the  good  and  worthy  ecdeaisetic, 
whose  intentions  were  excellent,  but  wboee 
views  were  perhaps  somewhat  oontncted, 
instead  of  tiying  to  calm  his  enthusiasn^ 
excited  and  encouraged  it,  hoping  to  make 
for  him  of  Christian  humility  a  buckkr 
against  the  impetuosity  of  his  chaiadeL 
Later  he  saw  how  unwise  hi^  course  had  been. 

Giacomo  had  but  one  desire,  made  but  one 
vow,  —  to  be  a  priest 

To  ward  off  this  blow,  which  would  de- 
prive them  of  their  only  son,  his  fiUher  and 
mother  withdrew  him  from  the  tutelage  of 
the  vicar,  and  taking  advantage  of  his  aff^^ 
tion  for  them,  they  persuaded,  or  rather 
constrained  him  by  snpplicatioDa  and  tean^ 
to  many. 

Giacomo  married ;  but  his  marriage  re- 
sulted very  differently  from  their  e]^)ect»- 
tiona.  His  wife  was  young  and  beautiful, 
and  he  inspired  her  with  the  most  tender 
affection.  He  used  his  influence  over  her 
heart,  and  all  the  power  of  his  impassioned 
eloquence,  not  to  set  before  her  tli«  jovs  of 
home,  but  the  delights  of  a  religious  life. 
He  succeeded  completely,  —  so  weU,  that  his 
young  wife  retired  to  a  convent^  and  he 
returned  to  the  environs  of  Biell& 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  village  roee  t 
chain  of  mountains,  the  last  spur  of  the 
Pennine  Alps.  At  the  base  of  Mount  Ma- 
crone,  the  most  elevated  of  these  mountains, 
was  a  littU  valley,  sombre  and  dark,  envel- 
oped in  mist,  bristling  with  rocks,  bordered 
by  precipices  seeming  from  a  distance  to 
answer  to  Dante's  description  of  the  month 
of  hell.    But  as  one  approached  nearer,  tbo 
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Tocks  aho wed  themselves  decked  with  Terdure 
pleasing  to  the  sight ;  the  precipices  were 
declivities  with  gentle  slopes,  where  flowering 
ahmbs  formed  a  ladder  of  vegetation ;  the 
little  hiUs  were  covered  with  natural  thick- 
ets ;  the  mists,  changing  in  hae  with  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  by  turns  white,  rose-colored, 
violet,  at  last  wholly  disappeared.  Then 
one  perceived,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lovely 
valley,  a  lake  five  hundred  feet  wide,  fed  1^ 
springs,  and  from  which  sprang,  with  mur- 
muring music,  the  little  river  of  Oroppa, 
which,  after  flowing  a  short  distance,  endr- 
cies  one  of  the  hiUs  of  the  chain  at  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  a  church  erected  at  great  cost, 
and  dedicated  by  the  piety  of  the  people  to 
the  Virgin  Mazy.  This  church  is  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  country. 

If  we  believe  the  legend.  Saint  Eusebius, 
on  his  return  from  Syria,  deposited  in  this 
isolated  place  the  statue  in  wood  of  the 
Viigin,  carved  by  Saint  Luke  the  Evangelist, 
that  it  might  be  preserved  from  the  profana* 
tions  of  the  Arians. 

In  this  little  valley,  on  the  point  of  these 
rocks,  on  the  slopes  of  these  precipices,  on 
the  banks  of  this  lak^  and  this  river,  on  this 
mountain,  in  this  church,  at  the  foot  of  this 
statue,  Giacomo  Girfaardi  passed  five  years 
of  his  life,  forgetting  the  whole  world,  his 
friends,  his  family,  his  wife,  his  mother,  for 
the  Viigin  of  Oroppa ! 

Not  knowing  that  credulity  is  not  fiiith, 
that  superstition  leads  to  idolatry,  that  all 
excess  alienates  from  God,  it  was  not  the 
heavenly  Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ,  that 
he  adored,  but  hit  image  of  the  Virgin,  the 
virgin  of  the  mountain.  His  days  and  nights 
passed  in  prayer  and  tears  at  the  feet  of  this 
image,  repenting  of  imaginary  sins.  In  vain 
the  good  vicar,  alarmed  by  this  fiinatical 
enthusiasm,  sought  to  bring  him  to  reason,  — 
everything  was  useless.  In  order  to  divert 
his  mind  from  this  ardent  and  dangerous  pre- 
occupation, he  proposed  that  he  should  visit 
other  places  dedicated  to  the  Virgin ;  but 
what  to  him  were  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  or 
Saint  Mary  of  Bologne  or  of  Milan  ?  What 
he  adored  was  that  particular  block  of  wood, 
black  and  worm-eaten,  and  not  the  holy 
mother  there  so  unworthily  represented. 

What  this  sentiment  lost  in  depth  it  gained 
in  breadth.  The  Viigin  of  Oroppa  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  retinne  of  saints.    Giacomo 


had  invested'  these  with  all  eelestial  power, 
all  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  One  be 
asked  to  dissipate  the  douds  chaiged  with 
hail,  which  from  the  heights  of  Mount 
Mucrone  sometimes  descended  upon  the 
valley ;  another,  to  soften  the  r^^rets  of  his 
mother,  or  sustain  his  wife  in  her  trials ;  one 
was  to  watch  over  his  sleep,  another  to 
defend  him  from  the  tempter;  and  so  on. 
His  devotion  became  an  impure  polytheism, 
and  his  mountain  of  Oroppa  an  Olympus 
where  God  alone  had  no  place. 

Imposing  upon  himself  the  harshest  pen- 
ance and  privations,  he  fasted,  lacerated  him- 
self, remained  sometimes  three  days  without 
nourishment;  and  the  physical  exhaustion 
which  ensued  was  honored  by  him  with  the 
name  of  spiritual  exaltation.  He  had  visions 
and  revelations.  He  believed  with  certain 
Quietists  that  by  subduing  his  material 
nature  he  could  make  his  soul  visible.  He 
destroyed  his  health  and  lost  his  reason. 

One  day  he  heard  a  voice  from  on  high 
ordering  him  to  undertake  the  conversion  of 
the  heretic  Vaudois,  a  remnant  of  whom  still 
existed  not  hr  from  him  in  the  Valais.  He 
immediately  started,  passing  through  the 
country  watered  by  the  Sesia,  and  reached 
the  summit  of  the  Alps  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Bosa ;  but,  suddenly  overtaken  by  the  block- 
ing snows  of  winter,  in  the  midst  of  a  com- 
pany of  herdsmen,  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  pass  several  months  under  shelter  of 
the  roof  of  a  large  chdleL 

This  chdkty  called  '<the  Stables,"  was  an 
oblong  square  five  hundred  feet  long,  open 
only  to  the  south,  made  impervious  to  the 
air  on  every  other  side  by  strong  planks  of 
pine,  filled  in  with  mosses  and  lichens  cement- 
ed by  gums  and  resin.  Here,  in  the  rigor- 
ous season,  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
the  flocks  they  tended,  all  dwelt  under  the 
sceptre  of  the  oldest  man  of  the  tribe.  In 
the  centre  of  the  dwelling  was  a  huge  hearth 
constantly  supplied  with  fuel,  over  which 
hung  an  immense  caldron,  in  which  were 
cooked,  alternately  and  sometimes  together, 
for  the  conmiunily,  dried  vegetables,  bacon, 
mutton,  quarters  of  the  chunois,  and  the 
flesh  of  the  Alpine  marmot ;  which  was 
accompanied,  during  the  repast,  by  bread 
made  of  chestnuts,  and  for  wine  a  sourish 
fermented  liquor  made  from  vdiortleberries 
and  a  mountain  grape. 
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Here,  varied  oocupations — the  caie  of  the 
flocks  and  the  children,  the  prepanition  of 
cheetses,  spinning  the  hemp,  making  farming 
implements  (with  which  in  the  short  sum- 
mer of  this  climate  to  induce  the  thin  soil  of 
the  rocks  to  be  productive),  the  garments  of 
sheep-skin,  the  baskets  of  bark,  little  fancj 
articles  carved  in  sycamore  or  larch  wood,  to 
be  sold  in  the  towns  —  kept  busy  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ehdUt,  an  industrious  and 
cheerful  population,  who  mingled  their  songs 
and  laughter  with  the  sound  of  the  axe,  the 
wheel,  and  the  hammer.  There,  labor  seemed 
sweet ;  study  and  prayer  were  looked  upon 
as  a  duty  and  pleasure.  They  sang  pious 
hymns  with  weU-tiained  and  melodious 
voices  ;  the  older  instructed  the  younger  in 
reading  and  arithmetic,  the  most  apt  in 
music,  and  even  a  little  Latin  ;  for  the  civili- 
zation of  the  high  Alps,  like  its  vegetation, 
seems  to  be  preserved  under  the  snow,  at 
least  among  this  tribe ;  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  in  the  early  spring  schoolmasters 
and  minstrels  descend  from  these  ehdUta,  im- 
parting instruction  and  pleasure  to  thoee  in 
the  vaUeys. 

The  hosts  of  Giacomo  were  VaudMs.  The 
circumstances  seemed  favorable  for  his  plans 
of  conversion,  but  at  the  first  word  upon  the 
subject  of  his  mission,  the  chief  of  the  fiamily, 
an  old  man  of  eighty  yean  (less  respected 
for  his  years  than  for  the  virtues  and  good 
works  which  had  marked  each  day  of  his 
life),  imposed  sUence. 

'<  Our  fathers,"  said  he  to  him,  '^  endured 
ezOe,  dispersion,  even  death,  rather  than 
consent  to  the  worship  of  images ;  hope  not 
then  to  bring  about  that  in  us  which  ages  of 
persecution  failed  to  accomplish  in  them. 
Stranger,  you  are  forced  to  dwell  for  a  time 
under  our  roof;  pray  in  your  manner,  we 
will  pray  in  ours  ;  but  unite  your  efforts  to 
ours  in  a  conmion  labor,  for  here,  shut  out 
from  the  stir  and  diversions  of  the  world, 
idleness  will  kill  you.  Be  our  companion, 
our  brother,  as  long  as  the  snows  imprison 
us.  When  the  roads  are  open,  you  may  quit 
us,  if  it  pleases  you,  witikout  blessing  the 
hearth  that  has  warmed  you,  without  even 
turning  back  with  a  gesture  of  farewell  to 
those  who  have  lodged  and  nourished  you. 
You  will  owe  us  nothing,  for  you  will  have 
worked  with  us  ;  and  if  the  balance  should 
be  on  our  side,  GJod  will  pay  us." 


Obliged  to  submit,  Qiacomo  Irrad  fin 
months  the  companion  of  these  honest  ma. 
During  ^ye  months  he  witnessed  their  vir- 
tues ;  for  five  months,  morning  and  eveDis^ 
he  heard  the  prayers  which  they  eddrsand 
to  Qod  alone.  His  mind,  no  longer  exdtod 
by  the  sight  of  the  objects  of  his  ezdndrc 
worship,  became  calm ;  and  when  the  pmoD- 
doors  that  the  ice  had  closed  were  opened  bj 
the  sun,  at  the  aspect  of  the  sun  and  Natoie 
in  her  magnificent  expression  of  herself  in 
these  Alpine  heights,  the  idea  of  the  etentl 
and  all-powerful  Creator  entered  his  hesit 
with  vivid  power,  and  there  resumed  its 
rightful  throne. 

The  arrival  of  the  first  birds,  thea^tof 
the  first  plants,  springing  already  in  bud  from 
beneath  the  snow,  the  hum  of  swaims  of  beo^ 
all  excited  in  him  transports  of  joy  and 
love. 

An  entire  volume  would  not  suffice  to 
paint  the  innumerable  and  varied  sensstiaiis 
through  which  Giacomo  passed.  Duriqg  his 
sojourn  at  the  ^  Stables  "  the  good  old  dbief 
had  formed  a  strong  affection  for  him ;  be 
knew  little  of  books,  but  he  had  joined  his 
own  observations  to  those  his  &then  had 
taught  him,  and  he  delighted  to  explain  the 
Creator  by  the  creation.  From  this  aqrlsm 
which  he  had  entered,  his  brain  filled  with 
ideas  of  intolerance  and  fimaticisni,  the  coe- 
verter  came  out  himself  converted.  Tke 
habit  of  labor,  the  sight  of  the  fiimily,  toised 
the  thoughts  of  Giacomo  to  the  duties  which 
remained  for  him  to  fulfil 

Girhardi  hastened  to  the  convent  of  his 
wife. 

A  com{4ete  romance  might  be  written  in 
recounting  the  means  which  he  employed  to 
reconquer  the  heart  which  he  onee  re- 
pulsed. 

But,  to  be  briei^  after  unheaid-of  efforts  to 
wrest  his  wife  from  the  cloistral  life,  to  undo 
himself  the  effects  of  his  former  teadiiqg^ 
Giacomo  Girhardi,  restored  to  reason,  lo 
happiness,  to  true  fiuth,  became  the  best  of 
husbands,  and,  after  a  lew  yean,  the  h^ppMSl 
of  fathers. 

Twenty-five  years  of  wisdom  and  tiitue 
redeemed  his  errors. 

After  his  return  to  Turin,  in  the  midst  of 
his  own  friends,  he  estal^hed  by  his  in- 
dustry a  business  worthy  of  him.  He  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  fortune^  whidk  his  Isbor 
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would  haye  augmented  rtOl  more,  had  not 
his  henevolenee  formed  a  chamiel  through 
which  his  wealth  flowed  away.  To  do  good 
was  so  sweet  to  him  !  The  love  of  his  fellow- 
men  filled  his  heart  with  joy,  and  the  study 
<^  nature  added  an  inexhaustible  charm  to 
his  life. 

Animated  nature  excited  his  most  curious 
inTestigatkms ;  and  as  GkxL  is  great  even  in 
the  most  minute  of  his  works,  the  religious 
pbikeopher  chose  insects  for  his  study  in 
prefeienoe  to  any  other  works  of  the  sublime 
Artificer. 

By  reason  of  this  interest,  during  his  days 
of  captivity,  Ludovic  had  given  him  the 
■ingnUr  ooguomeu  of  ^  the  fly-catcher." 


& 


CHAPTER  V. 

Ths  two  captives  had  no  secrets  from  each 
other.  After  having  rapidly  recounted  to 
each  other  the  principal  events  of  their  lives, 
they  went  over  them  again  in  detail,  to  tell 
each  other  of  the  various  emotions  to  which 
the  events  had  givea  rise. 

They  spoke  also  of  Theresa ;  but  at  this 
name  Ohamey  felt  the  blood  mount  to  his 
cheek,  and  tiie  old  man  himself  became 
pen^ve  ;  a  moment  of  silence,  sad  and  solemn, 
always  followed  the  name  of  the  absent 
angel. 

More  commonly  their  recitals  were  inter- 
rupted by  some  grave  discussion  on  a  point  of 
morals,  or  by  observations  on  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  human  nature.  Girhardi's  mild  and 
benevolent  philosophy  made  happiness  con- 
sirt  in  the  love  of  one's  neighbor ;  and 
Chamey,  sometimes  disagreeing  with  him, 
could  not  understand  how  this  indulgence 
and  tenderness  for  men  could  be  retained, 
notwithstanding  the  injustice  and  persecu- 
tions that  the  virtuous  Piedmontese  had 
suffered  at  their  hands. 

^  But,"  said  he  to  Qirhardi,  ^did  you  not 
curse  these  men,  when,  after  having  basely 
calumniated  yon,  they  deprived  you  of  your 
liberty  and  the  sight  of — your  diild  ?" 

^  Ought  the  fault  of  the  few  to  fiiU  upon 
alii  Even  those  who  injured  me,  who 
^ows  ?  — deceived  by  appearances,  blinded 
by  political  fematicism,  perhaps  they  did  it  in 
good  faith  I    Believe   me,  my   friend,  we 


must  think  of  the  dipt^^that  had  Hniri^oilf^as, 
with  the  idea  of  pardon  al  the  balldm  of  the 
heart  Which  of  us  does  not  need  it  for 
himself?  Which  of  us  has  not  mistaken 
error  for  truth  1  The  AposUe  John  has  said 
that  Qod  is  love.  0,  how  beautiful  and 
true  is  that  saying  !  Yes,  it  is  in  loving  that 
one  rises  nearer  to  Ckxl,  and  receives  strength 
from  him  to  bear  misfortune.  If  I  had 
entered  my  prison  with  thoughts  of  hatred 
against  humanity,  I  should,  without  doubt, 
have  died  of  despair  I  but,  no,  GkxL  be  praised, 
such  painful  sentiments  were  far  from  me. 
The  recollection  of  so  many  friends  remain- 
ing faithful  in  my  misfortunes,  of  so  many 
hearts  which  suffered  in  my  suffering, 
strengthened  my  love  to  mankind,  and  the 
most  trying  feature  of  my  captivity  was  that 
the  sight  of  a  human  being  was  forbidden 


me." 

"  What ! "  said  Chamey,  "  was  your  treat- 
ment so  harsh  and  rigorous  ? " 

^  When  I  was  first  arrested,''  continued  his 
friend,  '<  I  was  carried  to  the  citadel  of  Turin 
and  placed  in  a  solitary  dungeon,  where  even 
my  jailer  could  not  communicate  with  me. 
My  food  was  conveyed  to  me  by  means  of  a 
revolving  box,  and  during  one  long  month 
nothing  came  to  interrupt  that  mute  solitude. 
One  must  know  what  I  then  experienced  to 
comprehend  how  certainly,  notwithstanding 
the  reveries  of  our  philosophers,  the  state  of 
society  is  the  natural  state  of  the  human  race, 
and  what  horrors  are  endured  by  the  unfor- 
tunate one  condemned  to  isolation.  Not  to 
see  a  man !  to  live  without  a  glance  from 
other  eyes,  without  a  voice  to  strike  the  ear, 
without  touching  another  hand  !  not  to  be 
able  to  rest  the  brow,  the  breast,  the  heart, 
but  on  cold  and  insensible  objects  !  It  is 
frightful  1  and  the  strongest  reason  must  suc- 
cumb. One  month,  one  eternal  month, 
passed  by  thus  for  me.  The  month  had 
hardly  commenced  when  the  sound  of  the 
step  of  my  jailer,  as  he  came  every  other  day 
to  renew  my  food,  caused  me  inexpressible 
joy.  I  watched  for  the  moment  with  anxiety. 
I  always  called  good-day  to  him  through  the 
iron  door  which  separated  us,  but  he  never 
answered  me.  I  strove  during  the  rotation 
of  the  box  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  face,  his 
hand,  even  his  dress  ;  I  could  never  succeed. 
Had  his  countenance  been  marked  by  cruelty 
and  vice,  I  should  have  found  it  beautifuL 
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Had  he  extended  his  ami  to  me  even  to  re- 
pulse  me,  I  would  have  blessed  him ;  but 
nothing  !  nothing  !  I  only  saw  him  the  day 
of  my  transfer  to  Fenestrella. 

'^I  had  then  for  sole  diveision,  for  my 
only  pleasure,  my  only  companions,  spiders, 
which  I  watched  for  hours.  I  made  of  them 
friends  by  crumbling  my  bread  for  them. 
Rats  were  not  wanting  in  my  dungeon,  but 
these  animals  had  always  roused  in  me  an 
invincible  aversion.  Nevertheless,  I  fed  them, 
although  defendingmyself  from  their  approach 
and  contact.  The  care  which  I  took  of  my 
spiders,  even  the  terror  with  which  my  poor 
ugly  rats  inspired  me,  did  not  serve  to  divert 
my  mind,  and  despair  took  possession  of  me 
in  thinking  of  my  daughter." 

Chamey  started  at  the  name.  Girhaidi 
understood  what  was  passing  in  his  mind, 
and  hastened  to  continue,  resuming  an  air  of 
serenity. 

"  But  a  piece  of  good  fortune  soon  came 
to  me.  The  light  penetrated  into  my  gallery 
by  a  window  strongly  barred  by  a  cross  of 
iron  (and  it  was  before  this  cross  of  my 
prison  that  I  said  my  morning  and  evening 
prayers ) ;  a  shed  was  in  front  of  this  win- 
dow, so  that  I  could  only  see  a  portion  of  a 
wall  that  seemed  to  connect  two  bastions. 
Above  me  ¥ras  the  donjon  of  the  citadel. 
One  day  —  merciful  Providence,  how  I 
thanked  thee  for  it  !  —  the  shadow  of  a  man 
was  cast  on  the  part  of  the  wall  which  I 
could  see.  The  man  I  could  not  see,  but  I 
conjectured  his  movements  by  those  of  his 
shadow.  That  shadow  came  and  went ;  it 
was  that  of  a  soldier  recently  put  as  sentinel 
on  the  platform  of  the  donjon.  I  could 
distinguish  the  shape  of  his  coat,  his  epau- 
lets, the  projection  of  his  cartridge-box,  the 
point  of  his  bayonet,  the  waving  of  his 
feather.  How  can  I  tell  you,  my  friend,  d 
the  joy  that  filled  my  heart?  I  was  no 
longer  alone  :  a  companion  had  come  to  me  ! 
The  next  day,  and  the  following  days,  the 
shadow  of  the  soldier  again  appeared  upon 
the  wall ;  his  shadow  or  that  of  another. 
But  it  was  always  a  man,  one  of  my  kind, 
who  moved,  who  lived,  there,  almost  under 
my  eyes  I  I  watched,  I  followed  the  alternate 
coming  and  going  of  the  shadow  ;  I  made 
myself  one  with  it  by  marching  the  length 
of  my  gallery  as  it  marched,  turning  when 
it  turned.    When  the  sentinel  was  leLievedy 


I  said  adieu  to  the  departing  one,  and  good- 
day  to  the  new  comer  whose  turn,  of  duty  k 
was.  I  knew  the  corporal ;  I  distingiiiahed 
soon  all  my  military  guaidiana  by  their  ouU 
line.  Shall  I  confess  it  1  for  some  I  fonned 
an  inexplicable  preference.  From  their  atti- 
tude, their  gait,  the  quickness  or  slowness  of 
their  motions,  I  formed  eonjectuiee  as  to 
their  age,  their  character,  their  sentiments. 
One  hastened  his  steps,  changed  his  gm 
quickly  from  hand  to  hand,  or  kept  tibne 
with  the  motion  of  his  head  as  if  hummisig 
an  air ;  without  doubt  he  was  young  and 
of  a  lively  disposition,  and  while  singiBg 
dreamed  of  love.  Another  passed  with  bent 
brow,  stopped  sometimes,  resting  his  two 
arms  on  his  gun  for  some  moments  in  «n 
attitude  of  melancholy  ;  he  thoag^  doubt- 
less of  his  absent  mother,  of  his  native  vil- 
lage, of  all  that  he  had  left  behind  him.  He 
lifted  his  hand  to  his  face,  perhaps  to  brash 
away  a  tear.  For  some  of  these  dear  shadows 
I  fdt  a  true  afifection ;  I  was  interested  in 
their  fsite,  I  formed  vrishes  for  them,  I  prayed 
for  them.  New  tendernesses  were  bom  in 
my  heart,  and  consoled  it  Believe  me,  my 
friend,  we  must  love  our  fellow-men  ;  only 
through  that  comes  happiness." 

"Excellent  man,"  said  Chamey^  deeply 
moved,  "who  would  not  love  you?  Why 
did  I  not  know  you  sooner  ?  How  different 
my  life  would  have  been !  But  ought  1  to 
complain  ?  Have  I  not  found  here  what  the 
world  never  gave  me, — a  devoted  heart,  a 
strong  support,  virtue,  troth,  you  and  FS&- 
dok?" 

For  amid  all  these  confidences  Picdok 
was  not  forgotten.  The  two  friends  con- 
structed together  near  her  a  seat  larger  and 
more  comfortable  than  the  first.  Here,  seated 
side  by  side,  and  with  Picciola  in  firont  of 
them,  they  felt  that  they  were  a  company 
of  three.  They  called  this  seat  the  bench  of 
oonferenoe.  It  was  there  that  the  simpk 
modest  man  was  eloquent  in  order  to  be  per- 
suasive, was  persuasive  in  order  to  be  wadxl ; 
and  in  him  ^e  gift  of  natural  eloquoioe  and 
the  power  of  persuasion  were  not  wanting. 
This  bench  was  at  the  same  time  ^e  schoiai^ 
bench  and  the  teacher's  desk  ;  there  sat  aide 
by  side  the  professor  and  the  impil, — the 
professor  was  he  who  knew  the  least,  but 
knew  the  best ;  the  professor  was  Girhardi, — 
the  pupil,  CSuucney, — the  book,  FiccioJ& 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Thbt  wexe  seated  in  their  aoonstomed 
place.  The  aatanm  approached,  and  Char- 
ney,  losing  all  hope  of  the  zeflowering  of  his 
plant,  talked  with  his  friend  of  his  regret  for 
the  fiill  of  the  last  flower.  Girhardi,  to  sup- 
ply to  him  the  loss  of  his  observations  upon 
the  seed,  unfolded  to  him  many  of  the  wan- 
ders concerning  the  fructification  of  plants. 

There,  as  elsewhere,  the  imprint  of  a  Divine 
haod  was  seen  in  all  the  acts  of  Nature. 
Qtrhardi  recounted  how  the  seeds  of  many 
jdants,  whose  lazge  leaves  and  dose  foliage 
would  prevent  their  dispersion,  were  pro- 
vided with  a  feathery  tuft,  so  that  the  wind 
might  more  easily  waft  them  away ;  how 
others,  enclosed  in  an  elastic  pod  which 
bursts  with  a  sudden  spring  at  the  moment 
of  their  maturity,  were  thus  thrown  to  a  dis- 
tance. These  plumes  and  springs  are  feet 
and  wings  which  Qod  has  given  them,  that 
each  one  may  choose  his  place,  and  germinate 
in  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 

What  eye  can  follow  in  their  rapid  flight 
through  the  air  the  membranous  seed  of  the 
elm,  the  maple,  the  pine,  the  ash,  circling  in 
the  atmosphere  amid  myriads  of  other  seeds, 
floating  with  their  own  buoyancy,  and  seem- 
ing to  hasten  to  meet  the  birds  whose  hunger 
they  are  to  appease  ? 

The  old  man  explained  also  how  aquatic 
plants,  destined  to  ornament  the  banks  of 
streams  or  deck  the  borders  of  lakes,  are 
endowed  with  a  form  which  enables  them  to 
float  upon  the  water,  that  they  may  thus  be 
planted  upon  the  edges  of  the  banks,  or  pass 
from  one  side  of  the  stream  to  the  other ; 
how,  when  their  weight  compels  them  to 
sink,  it  is  because  they  will  best  grow  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream  or  in  the  mud  of  the  mo- 
rass ;  how  others,  without  seeds,  multiply 
themselves  by  their  roots,  by  their  offshoots 
reproducing  themselves  like  polyps,  and  thus 
put  to  use  the  superabundance  of  life  which 
animates  them ;  thus  the  rushes  and  reeds 
spring  like  an  anny  of  lances  from  the  bosom 
of  stagnant  waters,  and  those  beautiful  water- 
lilies,  who  with  feet  in  the  mud  beneath 
spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  their 
large  glossy  leaves,  and  their  snowy  white 
or  golden  blossoms. 

^  These  wonders  exist,'  exclaimed  Char- 
ney,  ^  and  so  few  deign  to  observe  them  1 " 


This  was  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  old  man. 

"  My  friend,"  said  Chamey  one  day  to  his 
companion,  as  they  were  seated  together  on 
the  bench  of  conference,  ''  can  the  insects 
which  you  have  made  your  favorite  subject 
of  study  offer  you  as  many  marvels  to  ob- 
serve as  my  Picciola  to  me  ? " 

''Quite  as  many,"  replied  the  professor. 
''  Believe  me,  you  will  not  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate your  Picciola  until  you  have  made 
acquaintance  with  the  little  animated  beings 
who  come  sometimes  to  visit  her  and  hover 
and  buzz  about  her.  Then  you  will  see  the 
many  affinities,  the  secret  laws  which  bind 
the  insect  to  the  plant,  as  the  insect  and  the 
plant  to  the  rest  of  creation ;  for  all  springs 
from  one  Will,  all  is  governed  by  one  Intelli- 
gence. From  this  unity  of  design  arises  that 
harmony,  that  general  accord,  which  we  can- 
not apprehend  in  its  vast  whole,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  exists." 

Girhaidi  was  proceeding  to  develop  his 
thought,  when,  suddenly  pausing,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  Picciola,  he  kept  silence  for 
several  minutes. 

^  Of  what  are  you  thinking,  my  friend  ? " 
said  Chamey. 

"  I  think,"  replied  the  professor, "  that  Pic- 
ciola is  going  to  aid  me  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion you  asked  me  just  now.  Look  at  this 
butt^y  ;  while  I  speak,  it  forces  your  plant, 
to  contract  an  engagement  with  it  Yes,  for  it 
has  deposited  its  hope  of  posterity  in  the 
k;^eping  of  one  of  her  brant^es." 

Chamey  bent  down  to  verify  the  fact. 
The  butterfly  flew  away  after  having  covered 
its  eggs  wiUia  gum  which  frtstened  them 
firmly  to  the  stem  of  the  plant. 

"  Well,"  said  Girhardi,  "  do  you  think  it  is 
by  chance  or  at  random  that  it  has  thus 
come  to  give  in  charge  to  Picciola  this  pre- 
cious deposit  ?  Believe  it  not !  Nature  has 
assigned  to  each  species  of  plant  a  species  of 
insect.  Every  plant  has  his  guest  to  lodge 
and  nourish.  Now  consider  how  wonderful 
is  the  action  of  this  butterfly.  It  was  first  a 
caterpiUar ;  when  a  caterpillar,  it  was  nour- 
ished by  a  plant  like  this ;  afterwards  it 
imderwent  many  transformations  ;  as  a  but- 
terfly, faithless  to  its  first  love,  it  has  flown 
from  flower  to  flower,  gathering  sweets  from 
each.  When  the  moment  of  maternity  is 
come  to  her,  who  never  knew  her  mother 
and  will  never  see  her  children  (for  her 
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work  18  accomplished,  and  ahe  k  about  to 
die),  —  to  her  whom  experience  has  taught 
nothing,  —  she  comes  to  ctmfide  her  eggs  to 
a  plant  like  that  which  has  nourished  her  in 
another  form  and  in  another  season.  It 
knows  that  little  caterpillars  will  come  from 
these  eggs,  and  for  them  it  has  foigotten  its 
own  vagrant  habits  as  a  butterfly.  Who 
then,  has  taught  it  this  ?  who  has  given  it 
memory,  reason,  and  the  ability  to  recognize 
this  plant,  the  foliage  of  which  differs  to-day 
from  what  it  was  in  the  spring  ?  Practised 
eyes  are  mistaken  sometimes ;  but  the  insect 
never  ! " 

Chamey  expressed  his  astonishment 

^  That  is  not  all,''  interrupted  Qiriiardi ; 
"examine  now  the  branch  chosen  by  him  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  strongest,  for  the 
new  shoots,  feeble  and  tender,  might  be 
frozen  and  destroyed  by  the  winter's  cold,  or 
broken  by  the  wind,  —  this  it  knows  also ; — 
once  more,  who  has  taught  it  ? " 

"  But,"  said  Chamey,  "  pardon  me,  my 
friend,  are  you  not  deluding  yourself  by 
some  preconceived  opinion  or  system?' 

'^  Silence,  sceptic ! "  cried  the  old  man, 
with  one  of  his  meaning  smiles.  ''  Perhaps 
you  will  believe  that  which  you  see.  Listen 
to  me.  Picciola  will  play  her  part  in  her 
turn.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  the  fore- 
sight of  the  insect,  but  of  that  of  Nature,  of 
one  of  those  laws  of  harmony  of  which  I 
spoke  to  you,  which  forces  the  plant  to  ac- 
cept the  legacy  of  the  butterfly.  Next  spring 
we  can  together  verify  the  prodigy,"  said  he, 
repressing  a  sigh  addressed  to  his  daughter. 
"Then,  when  the  first  leaves  of  Picciola 
show  themselves,  the  little  larvsd  enclosed  in 
the  eggs  will  hasten  to  break  their  shells. 
You  know,  without  doubt,  that  the  buds  of 
different  plants  do  not  open  at  the  same 
time  ;  so  the  eggs  of  different  species  of  but- 
terflies do  not  open  the  same  day  ;  but  here 
a  law  of  unity  regulates  the  development  of 
the  plant  as  of  the  insect.  If  the  worm  ap- 
peared before  the  leaves,  they  would  find 
nothing  to  feed  upon  ;  if  the  leaves  became 
firm  and  strong  before  the  birth  of  the  little 
caterpillars,  they  would  be  unable  to  bite 
them  with  their  feeble  teeth.  It  could  not 
be  so,  —  Nature  never  makes  a  mistake. 
Each  plant  in  its  progress  keeps  pace  with 
the  march  of  the  insect  that  it  is  charged  to 
nourish ;  the  one  opens  its  buds  when  the 


other  breaks  its  eggs  ;  aood  having  grown  and 
become  strong  together,  together  tibey  unfold 
their  flowens  and  their  wings  ! " 

**  Picciola  !  Piceiola ! "  Bumnnred  Ghat^ 
ney,  "  you  have  not  yet  told  me  alL" 

Thus,  in  these  sweet  teacfaiBgB^  day  n^ 
ceeded  to  day.  At  evening  the  captivesy  em- 
bneing  each  other,.said  adieu,  and  retirai  to 
their  chambers  to  sleep  or  to  think,  oites 
unknown  to  each  other,  upon* the  same  orb* 
ject,  —  the  dau^ter  of  the  old  man.  What 
has  become  of  her  since  the  order  of  the  oom- 
mandant  had  forcibly  exiled  her  from  the 
prison  of  her  father  1 

Theresa  had  first  followed  the  Soaperar  to 
Milan ;  but  she  learned  tiMse  by  experience 
that  it  is  sometimes  more  difficult  to  pene- 
trate through  an  antechamber  than  throu^ 
an  army.  However,  the  friends  of  Girhardi, 
excited  anew  by  her,  redoubled  tiieir  effoxta^ 
and  promised  before  long  to  obtain  his  re- 
lease  from  captivity.  Theresa,  encouraged 
and  tranquillized,  returned  to  Turin,  where 
a  relative  offered  her  an  asylum. 

The  husband  of  that  relative  was  librarian 
of  the  city.  It  was  he  that  Menou  charged 
with  the  selection  of  books  to  send  to  the 
fortress  of  Fenestrella.  From  the  nature  ci 
these  books  Theresa  had  no  doubt  for  whom 
they  were  destined.  Therefore  the  insertion  in 
one  of  the  volumes  of  the  littk  note,  whooe 
mystical  form  prevented  any  danger  of  its 
compromising  either  her  father  as  her  proUff£, 

She  did  not  know  then  that  her  father  and 
Chamey  lived  more  than  ever  separated  from 
each  other ;  and  when  she  learned  it  from 
the  messenger  who  had  been  employed  to 
convey  the  volumes,  terrified  at  the  effect  of 
perhape  complete  isolation  upon  the  old  man, 
one  sole  purpose  filled  her  heart,  —  to  obtain 
the  reunion  of  the  two  captives ;  and  ahe  was 
at  last  made  happy  by  its  accompliahment. 

Some  time  after,  when,  presented  by  Ma- 
dame Menou  to  the  Qovemor  of  Piedmont, 
she  came  to  offer  her  thanks  to  him,  and  to 
pour  out  before  him  her  gratitude,  the  M 
general,  touched  by  her  beauty  and  by  the 
unction  of  filial  tendemeas  which  ahe  dis- 
played, laid  aside  for  a  moment  his  ordinary 
harshness,  and,  taking  her  kindly  by  the 
hand,  said,  '^  Come  and  see  me  from  time  to 
time,  or,  rather,  come  to  see  my  wife.  Per- 
haps in  the  course  of  a  month  I  maj  hsft 
some  good  news  for  you." 
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Theresa  imagined  that  the  favor  to  be  ac- 
corded her  was  that  she  might  return  to 
Fenestrelhiy  to  pass  part  of  her  days  in  prison 
with  her  father,  and  threw  heiself  at  the  feet 
of  the  general,  thanking  him  again  and  again 
with  a  face  radiant  with  happiness. 

On  a  beautiful  day  in  October,  which  re- 
called the  springtime,  Qirhardi  and  Chamey 
were  sitting  on  their  bench.  Both,  silent 
and  pensive,  were  leaning  on  the  arms  at 
each  extremity  of  the  rustic  seat  One  might 
have  thought  them  indifferent  to  each  other, 
bnt  that  occasionally  the  eyes  of  the  Count 
rested  with  an  expression  of  interest  and  in- 
quietude upon  his  companion,  who  was  ab- 
sorbed in  a  profound  revery.  The  counte- 
nance of  Girhaidi  rarely  assumed  so  sad  an 
expression.  Cfaamey  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken as  to  the  cause  of  his  sadness. 

'^Tes,  yes,"  said  he,  suddenly  breaking 
this  long  silence,  **  captivity  is  horrible ! 
horrible !  when  it  is  not  merited.  To  live 
separated  from  the  object  of  one's  affection,  — 
is  this  life?" 

Qirhardi  looked  up,  roused  himself  from 
his  meditative  mood,  and  said,  — 

"  Separation  is  the  great  trial  of  life ;  is 
it  not  so,  my  friend  1 " 

**  I  your  friend  I "  replied  the  Count ;  "  do 
I  deserve  that  name  ?  Is  it  not  I  that  have 
separated  you  from  her  ?  Can  you  forget  it  ? 
Ah,  do  not  deny  it,  —  you  are  thinldng  of 
your  daughter,  and,  in  inking  of  her,  you 
cannot  turn  your  eyes  towards  me.  I  imder- 
stand  too  well  that,  when  these  thoughts 
come  to  you,  the  sight  of  me  is  odious  to  you." 

^You  are  strangely  mistaken  as  to  the 
cause  of  my  revery,"  said  Giriiaidi.  "  Never, 
perhaps,  has  the  thought  of  my  daughter 
been  more  full  of  sweetness  and  consolation 
than  to-day,  for  she  has  written  to  me,  —  I 
have  a  letter  from  her." 

"  Is  it  possible  !  She  has  written  you  ! 
they  have  pennitted  it ! " 

And.Chamey  drew  near  the  happy  father 
with  an  impulse  of  delight ;  but  instantly 
repressing  it,  said,  '<  But  the  letter  has  brought 
yon  some  sad  news." 

**  No  ;  quite  the  contrary." 

«  Then  why  this  sadness  1 " 

"  Alas  !  what  would  you  have,  my  friend  ? 
it  is  always  so.  A  regret  always  mingles 
with  our  sweetest  hopes.  Our  joys  here  be- 
low throw  their  shadow  before  them,  and  it 


is  the  shadow  that  first  meets  our  eyes.  You 
spoke  of  separation  ;  here  is  the  letter,  read 
it,  and  you  will  understand  why,  by  your 
side,  a  sentiment  of  sadness  takes  possession 
6f  me." 

Chamey  took  the  letter,  and  held  it  for 
some  time  without  opening  it.  He  sat  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  Qirhardi,  as  if  he  would 
divine  from  the  countenance  of  his  dear  com- 
panion the  contents  of  the  letter ;  then  he 
examined  the  superscription  and  recognized, 
with  emotion,  the  handwriting.  At  last,  un- 
folding the  paper,  he  attempted  to  read  it 
aloud  ;  but  his  voice  trembled,  and  his  lips 
refused  to  utter  the  words.  After  a  few 
sentences,  he  finished  the  letter  in  silence. 

This  is  what  he  read :  — 

"My  good  Father:  Press  a  thousand 
kisses  upon  this  letter  which  you  hold  in 
your  hand.  I  have  kissed  it  a  thousand 
times,  and  there  is  in  it  a  harvest  for  your 
lips  to  reap." 

"  Ah,  dear  chUd,  how  gladly  have  I  done 
so  ! "  murmured  Qirhardi 

''  It  is  for  you,  as  for  me,  an  intense  satis- 
faction, is  it  not,  that  we  are  permitted  again 
to  correspond  7  For  this  peniussion  we  owe 
Qeneral  Menou  eternal  gratitude.  It  is  he 
who  has  put  an  end  to  this  silence,  which 
separated  us  even  more  than  the  distance 
between  us.  Blessings  upon  him  !  Hence- 
forward our  thoughts,  at  least,  can  fly  to 
each  other.  I  can  tell  you  my  hopes,  and 
they  will  sustain  you  ;  you  can  tell  me 
your  griefs,  and  in  weeping  over  them  I  shall 
feel  that  I  am  near  you.  But,  my  good 
father,  if  a  greater  favor  was  reserved  for  us, 
—  O,  I  pray  you,  stop  for  a  moment  here  and 
prepare  yourself  for  the  sudden  joy  that  I 
have  to  communicate.  My  father,  if  I  should 
be  once  more  permitted  to  return  to  you  !  — 
to  see  you  from  time  to  time,  to  hear  your 
voice,  to  surround  you  with  my  care  !  For 
two  years  this  was  happiness  enough  for  me, 
and  then  captivity  seemed  light  to  you  !  If 
this  hope  is  realized,  soon  I  shall  re-enter 
those  walls  from  which  I  have  been  exiled." 

"  She  will  come  !  what !  here  ?  be  with 
you?"  exclaimed  Chamey,  with  a  cry  of  joy. 

"  Read  on,  read  on,"  replied,  sadly,  the  old 
man. 

Chamey  reread  the  last  phrase,  and  con- 
tinued:— 
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"  Soon  I  sliall  re-enter  those  vails  from 
which  I  have  been  exiled ;  this  makes  you 
happy,  truly  happy,  I  am  sure.  Dwell  a 
moment  on  this  comforting  thought  Your 
daughter,  your  Theresa^  begs  it  Do  not 
hasten  to  finish  this  lett^  ;  a  too  vivid  emo- 
tion is  sometimes  dangerous.  Is  not  what  I 
have  said  sufficient  for  you  ?  If  an  angel  had 
descended  from  heaven  charged  to  fulfil  your 
wishes,  you  would  not  have  dared  to  ask 
more.  I,  too  exacting  perhaps,  before  he 
took  his  flight  back,  should  have  interceded 
for  your  liberty,  for  yonr  complete  deliver- 
ance. At  your  age  it  is  so  cruel  to  live  de- 
prived of  the  sight  of  your  native  land.  The 
banks  of  the  Doria  are  so  beautiful,  and  in 
your  gardens  of  La  OoUine  the  trees  planted 
by  my  dead  mother  and  my  poor  brother 
have  grown  so  welL  There,  their  memory 
lives  more  than  in  any  other  spot  Then 
you  must  so  long  for  your  friends,  your 
fiiends  whose  generous  efforts  have  so  well 
aided  my  feeble  endeavors.  0  father,  fa- 
ther !  the  pen  bums  my  fingers,  —  my  secret 
is  about  to  escape  me ;  I  have  already  be- 
trayed it,  without  doubt  Arm  yourself,  I 
pray  you,  with  all  your  strength  and  stead- 
fastness, while  I  tdl  you  of  the  happiness 
which  awaits  us.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  re- 
join you,  no  more  to  soften  your  captivity, 
but  to  bring  it  to  an  end ;  no  more  to  be 
with  you  at  stated  hours,  and  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison,  but  to  bring  you  away  with 
me,  free  and  proud  !  yes,  proud:  you  will 
have  the  right  to  be  so,  for  it  is  not  mercy 
that  your  &ithful  friends  Delarue  and  Co- 
tenna  have  obtained  for  you,  it  is  justice, 
reparation. 

"  Adieu,  my  good  father.  0,  how  much 
I  love  you,  and  how  happy  I  am  ! 

"  Theresa." 

There  was  not  in  the  letter  one  word,  one 
single  word  of  remembrance  for  Chamey. 
This  word  he  had  sought  with  a  pang  of  dis- 
appointment throughout  the  letter  ;  but  not- 
withstanding his  pain  at  the  omission,  it  was 
a  ciy  of  joy  that  burst  from  him  as  he  fin- 
ished reading. 

"  You  will  be  free  ! "  cried  he  ;  "you  will 
repose  under  the  shadow  of  green  trees,  and 
look  upon  the  sun  ! " 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  am  going  — 
I  am  going  to  leave  you ;  and  this  is  the 


shadow  that  my  joy  throws  before  it,  to  ob- 
scure it" 

''  That  matters  not ! "  replied  Chaniey, 
proving  by  the  vehemence  of  his  delight  and 
his  generous  forgetfulness  of  himself  how 
worthy  he  had  become  of  a  friendBhipi 
^  You  will  be  restored  to  her  at  last.  She 
will  cease  to  suffer  for  my  fault ;  you  will  be 
happy,  and  I  shall  feel  no  longer  this  terrible 
weight  which  oppresses  my  heart  During 
the  little  time  that  remains  to  us  together,  we 
can  at  least  speak  of  her.* 

These  last  words  were  spoken  in  the  anm 
of  his  friend. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  prospect  of  approaching  sepazatioii 
seemed  to  redouble  the  mutual  tenderness  of 
the  two  captives.  Always  together,  thej 
were  never  weary  of  their  long  and  profitable 
conversations  on  the  bench  of  conference. 

There  was,  nevertheless,  a  certain  grave 
subject  which  Girhardi  attempted  sometimes 
to  broach,  and  which  Chamey  avoided.  The 
old  man  felt  too  deeply  its  importance  to 
allow  himself  to  be  easily  discouraged ;  for 
he  felt  that  if  he  succeeded  he  should  leave 
Chamey  with  less  regret 

One  day  the  occasion  to  speak  of  it  wu 
given  by  Chamey's  saying  to  him :  **  Do 
you  not  wonder  at  the  chance  which  has 
brought  us  together  here,  —  we  who,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  birth  in  different 
lands,  and  having  imbibed  different  preju- 
dices, had  by  different  routes  anived  at  the 
same  denial  of  the  Deity  ?  " 

'<0n  this  last  point  I  cannot  i^;Tee  with 
you,"  replied  Girhardi,  smiling;  "to  forget 
is  not  to  deny." 

**  Granted ;  but  which  of  us  was  the  most 
blind,  the  most  to  be  pitied  1" 

^  You,"  said  the  old  man  without  hmt^ 
tion  ;  "  yesy  you,  my  friend.  All  excess  may 
lead  man  to  ruin ;  but  in  superstition  there 
is  belief,  there  is  passion,  there  is  life.  In 
incredulity  there  is' death.  The  one  is  the 
river  turned  from  its  natural  channel:  it  in- 
undates, it  submerges,  it  removes  the  fertiie 
earth  ;  but  it  impregnates  itself  with  its 
substance,  carries  it  away  with  it^  and  after- 
wards may  repair  the  disasters  which  it  hss 
caused.    The  other  is  droughty  sterility.    B 
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banu^  it  kills ;  it  converts  the  nutiitioiis 
earth  into  sand,  and  of  the  opulent  Pahnyra 
makes  a  ruin  in  a  desert !  Infidelity,  not 
content  with  separating  us  from  our  Creator, 
relaxes  the  bonds  of  society,  and  even  those 
of  the  family  ;  in  depriving  man  of  his  dig- 
nity, it  leaves  him  in  isolation  and  abandon- 
ment, alone  with  his  pride  1  —  I  have  well 
said,  a  ruin  in  a  desert !  ** 

"Alone with  his  pride,"  murmured  Char- 
ney,  as  he  sat,  his  elbow*  resting  on  the  arm 
of  the  seat,  his  head  on  his  hand  ;  "  the  piide 
of  human  knowledge  !  Why  does  man  take 
pleasure  in  destroying  the  elements  of  his 
happiness  in  wishing  to  examine  into  and 
analyze  them?  Even  though  he  owes  this 
happiness  to  an  untruth,  why  seek  to  raise 
the  mask  and  hasten  to  meet  the  destruction 
of  his  illusions  1  Is  truth  to  him  so  sweet  ? 
Does  knowledge  satisfy  his  desires  1  Fool ! 
such  was  I.  I  am  only  a  worm,  said  I  then 
to  myself,  a  worm  destined  to  annihilation ; 
but  raising  my  head  on  my  dunghill,  I  was 
proud  of  this  knowledge.  I  disbelieved  in 
happiness,  in  virtue,  in  eveiything  good 
But  before  annihilation,  my  scepticism  was 
arrested,  —  I  believed  1  My  degradation  I 
gloried  in,  because  I  had  discovered  it  And 
was  it  not  a  worthy  subject  for  self-applause  ? 
In  exchange  for  this  discovery  I  had  only 
given  my  kingly  mantle,  my  treasure  of 
immortality." 

The  old  man  pressed  the  hand  of  his  com- 
panion, and  said  to  him:  ''The  worm,  after 
having  crawled  upon  the  ground,  after  having 
fed  upon  bitter  leaves,  after  creeping  through 
the  sUme  of  the  marsh  and  the  dust  of  the 
roads,  will  construct  his  chrysalis,  a  tempo- 
raiy  coffin,  from  which  he  will  only  come 
forth  transformed  and  purified,  to  fly  frx>m 
flower  to  flower  and  live  upon  their  per- 
fumes ;  then,  spreading  forth  two  brilliant 
wings,  it  will  nose  itself  towards  heaven. 
The  history  of  the  worm  is  ours." 

Chamey  made  a  gesture  of  dissent. 

"  Unbeliever ! ",  replied  Qirhardi,  reprov- 
ing him  by  a  smile  tinged  with  sadness,  "  you 
see  your  malady  was  greater  than  mine  ;  its 
cure  takes  a  longer  time.  Have  you  then 
forgotten  the  lessons  of  Picciola  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Chamey,  with  a  grave  and  ear- 
nest voice  ;  "  I  believe  in  a  God  I  I  believe 
now  in  that  First  Cause  which  Picciola  has 
revealed   to  me,  —  in  that  eternal   power 


which  so  wonderfully  plans  and  rules  the 
whole  universe.  But  in  your  comparison 
of  the  woim,  the  immortality  of  man 
is  implied,  and  what  proof  is  there  of 
that  1 " 

'^What  proof?"  exclaimed  Oirhaidi, — 
'*  man's  thought  It  is  always  of  the  future^ 
and  carries  him  unceasingly  forward.  His 
life  is  spent  in  hoping  and  wishing ;  he  is 
always  turning,  in  spite  of  himself,  toward 
this  unknown  pole  which  attracts  him.  Is 
this  most  glorious  possession  a  fruit  of  the 
earth  ?  Among  what  people  has  not  a  belief 
in  the  future  existed  ?  And  why  should  not 
that  hope  be  accomplished?  Shall  the 
thought  of  man  go  beyond  the  power  of 
GkxL?  What  proof  is  there  ?  I  wiU.  not  in- 
voke the  authority  of  revelation  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Although  convincing  for  me,  for 
you  they  are  without  force,  as  the  wind  which 
propels  the  ship  has  no  power  to  move  the 
rock,  for  the  rock  has  no  sails  to  receive  it 
But,  my  friend,  shall  we  believe  in  the  im- 
mortality of  matter,  and  not  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  mind,  which  enables  us  to  form 
opinions  concerning  matter  ?  What !  shall 
virtue,  genius,  love,  come  to  ub  through  the 
affinities  of  certain  insensible  earthly  mole- 
cules ?  Shall  that  which  cannot  think  have 
power  to  make  us  think  ?  Can  brute  matter 
have  created  intelligence  when  intelligence 
directs  and  governs  matter  ?  Then  the  stones 
ought  to  think,  ought  to  love.  Speak,  speak, 
—  answer ! " 

''  That  matter  might  be  endowed  with  ideas, 
Locke  seemed  inclined  to  suppose,"  replied 
Chamey;  ''but  he  contradicts  himself,  for 
he  rejects  innate  ideas,  while  admitting 
intuitive  knowledge."  Then,  interrupting 
himself,  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  "  Take  care, 
my  friend  !  Would  you  allure  me  again  into 
this  labyrinth,  on  unstable  ground,  of  meta- 
physics?" 

"I  understand  nothing  of  metaphysics," 
said  GirhardL 

"  And  I  not  much,"  replied  Chamey ; 
"not,  however,  because  I  have  not  given 
time  enough  to  it.  But  let  us  leave  a  dis- 
cussion which  can  only  be  unfruitful  or 
fatal.  You  are  convinced  ;  guard  your  con- 
victions. I  can  understand  that  they  are 
dear  to  you  ;  I  might  shake  them." 

"  You  cannot  do  it,  and  I  accept  the  con- 
test." 
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''But  what  have  yon  to  gain  by  snch  a 
discussion ! " 

**  To  bring  yon  to  a  belief  full  of  consola- 
tion. Yon  cited  Locke  just  now ;  I  know 
but  one  thing  about  him,  and  that  is,  that 
always,  even  on  his  death-bed,  he  declared 
that  the  only  real  happiness  for  man  was  in 
a  pure  conscience  and  in  the  hope  of  another 
life.'' 

"  I  can  conceive  how  sweet  it  is  to  pour 
ont  beforehand  for  one's  self  a  draught  of 
immortality  ;  but  my  reason  refuses  to  let  me 
partake  of  it  Believe  me,  it  is  better  that 
we  should  talk  of  it  no  more." 

For  a  time  both  sat  in  a  constrained  silence. 

Suddenly  something,  after  circling  in  the 
air  above  their  heads,  alighted  upon  the  plant 
before  them.  It  was  a  greenish  insect,  a 
beautiful  striped  coleoptera,  with  white  and 
waving  bands  and  a  narrow  corselet 

'*  See,  my  friend !  a  diversion  comes  for 
ns,"  said  Chamey.  ''  Disclose  to  me  yet  more 
of  the  marvels  of  creation/' 

Qirhardi  took  the  insect,  with  certain  pre- 
cautions, examined  it  carefully,  paused  for 
reflection,  then  suddenly  his  countenance 
brightened  as  with  the  hope  of  triumph. 
One  would  have  said  that  an  irresistible 
argument  had  fallen  to  him  from  heaven. 
CommenciDg  in  his  ordinary  tone  of  profes- 
sor, which  became  more  and  more  exalted  as 
the  secret  object  of  the  lesson  penetrated  his 
discourse,  — 

"  I,  the  cat€her  of  flies/*  said  he,  with  a 
smile,  **  ought,  I  see,  to  confine  m3r8elf  to  the 
department  of  my  modest  studies.  I  am  not 
a  learned  man." 

"The  most  enlightened,  the  most  thor- 
oughly furnished  mind,"  replied  Chamey, 
"  soon  finds  the  limits  of  its  strength  and  its 
resources  in  attempting  to  penetrate  too  far 
into  the  mysteries  of  things  here  below. 
Against  these  secrets  genius  wears  itself  out, 
dashes  itself  to  pieces  without  extracting  a 
spark  of  the  true  light" 

**  We  ignorant  ones,"  replied  the  old  man, 
"  go  to  the  end  by  the  i^ortest  and  easiest 
road  ;  we  simply  open  our  eyes,  and  Qod  re- 
veals himself  to  us  in  the  sublimity  of  his 
works." 

"  On  that  point  we  are  agreed,"  said  Char- 
ney. 

"  Let  us  then  pursue  our  route.  A  plant 
has  sufficed  to  make  you  comprehend  that 


intellSgence  which  governs  the  votld  ;  abut- 
terfly  has  enabled  you  to  catch  a  gUmpee  of 
the  law  of  universal  harmony ;  now  thia 
pretty  coleoptera,  who  has  life  and  motion, 
and  whose  organization  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  butterfly,  perhaps  will  conduct  us  still 
farther.  You  have  yet  read  only  one  page 
of  the  immense  book  of  Nature  ;  I  am  gomg 
to  turn  over  another  leaf." 

Chamey  drew  near,  and  with  an  ^  of 
earnest  attention  examined  the  insect  whidi 
the  old  man  showed  him. 

''You  see  this  little  creature.  With  the 
power  to  create,  a]l  human  genina  could  not 
add  anything  to  his  organization,  so  perfectly 
is  it  adapted  to  his  need,  and  to  the  purpose 
for  which  he  is  created.  He  has  wings  to 
transport  him  from  plaee  to  place,  a  alidl  or 
sheath  above  his  wings  to  protect  them  and 
defend  him  against  injury  from  contact  with 
any  hard  substance ;  his  breast  is  provided 
with  a  cuirass,  his  eyes  with  a  network  of 
mail,  so  that  neither  the  thorn  of  a  roee  nor 
the  sting  of  an  enemy  shall  deprive  him  of 
sight  He  has  antennoo  with  which  to  inter> 
rogate  obetades  that  present  themselves ;  liv- 
ing by  the  chase,  he  has  rapid  feet  with  whidi 
to  pursue  his  prey,  mandibles  of  iron  with 
which  to  devour  it,  or  to  dig  in  the  earth  for 
a  dwelling,  or  a  deposit  for  his  booty  or  his 
eggs.  If  a  dangerous  enemy  ventures  to  at- 
tack him,  he  holds  in  reserve  an  acrid  and 
corrosive  fluid  with  which  to  defend  himself. 
An  instinct  bom  with  him  teaches  bim  from 
the  first  the  means  to  provide  his  food,  to 
constmct  his  habitation,  to  make  use  of  his 
tools  and  his  armor.  And  do  not  think  that 
other  insects  are  less  favored  than  he ;  all 
have  received  their  share  in  this  magnificent 
distribution  of  the  gifts  of  Nature.  The  im- 
agination is  overwhelmed  in  perceiving  the 
multiplicity  of  means  employed  by  Prori- 
dence  to  insure  the  existence  and  duratioa 
of  these  lower  ranks  in  creation.  Now  let 
us  compare,  and  you  will  see  that  this  frail 
creature  suffices  to  establish  the  immense 
line  of  demarcation  which  separates  msn 
fromthebrate.  Man  has  been  thrown  naked 
into  the  world ;  feeble,  incapable  of  flying 
like  the  bird,  mnnuig  like  the  stag,  or  creep- 
ing like  the  serpent ;  without  means  of  de- 
fence, in  the  midst  of  terrible  enemies  armed 
with  claws  and  stings ;  without  means  to 
brave  the  inclemency  df  the  seasons^  in  the 
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midst  of  uiimalB  protected  by  fleece,  by 
scales,  by  fun ;  without  shelter,  when  all 
others  have  their  den,  their  hole,  tiieir  shell ; 
without  arms,  when  all  about  him  are  armed 
against  him.  And  yet  he  has  demanded  of 
the  lion  his  cave  for  a  lodging,  and  the  lion 
retires  before  his  eye ;  he  has  despoiled  the 
bear  of  his  skin,  and  of  it  made  his  first 
dothing ;  he  has  plucked  the  horn  from  the 
bull,  and  this  is  his  first  drinkipg-cup ;  then 
he  has  dug  even  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
to  seek  there  the  instruments  of  lus  future 
strength ;  from  a  rib,  a  sinew,  and  a  reed,  he 
has  made  arms ;  and  the  eagle,  who,  seeing 
him  at  first  in  his  weakness  and  nakedness, 
prepares  to  seize  him  as  his  prey,  struck  in 
mid-air,  iiEdk  dead  at  his  feet,  only  to  furnish 
a  feather  to  adorn  his  head.  Among  ani- 
mals, is  there  one  who  under  such  condi- 
tions could  have  preserved  life  ?  Let  us  for 
a  moment  separate  the  workman  from  his 
work,  Qod  from  Nature.  Nature  has  done 
all  for  this  insect,  nothing  for  man.  It  is 
that  man  should  be  the  product  of  intelli- 
gence rather  than  of  matter;  and  Qod,  in 
granting  him  this  celestial  gift,  this  ray  of 
light  from  the  divine  fire,  created  him  feeble 
and  unprotected  that  he  might  make  use  of 
it ;  that  he  might  be  constrained  to  find  in 
himself  the  elements  of  his  greatness." 

^  But,  my  friend,"  interrupted  Chamey, 
**  of  what  value,  then,  is  this  so-called  divine 
faculty  to  our  species  ?  Superior  to  the  ani- 
mals in  some  respects,  we  are  their  inferiors 
in  many  others ;  and  is  not  that  insect  him- 
self whose  marvels  you  have  just  detailed  to 
me,  worthy  to  excite  our  envy,  and  to  give 
birtb  rather  to  a  sentiment  of  humility  than 
of  pride  1 " 

''  No,''  replied  Girhaidi ;  "  for  the  animals 
in  their  essential  operations  have  never  va- 
ried. Such  as  they  are,  such  they  have 
always  been ;  that  which  they  know  they 
have  always  known.  If  they  have  been  bom 
perfect,  it  is  because  there  is  in  them  no  pos- 
sibility of  progress.  They  do  not  act  from 
their  own  will,  but  from  tiiat  which  the  Cre- 
ator has  given  them.  Thus,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  world,  the  beavers  have 
constructed  their  abode  on  the  same  plan ; 
the  worm  and  the  spider  have  spun  and  wove 
their  cocoon  and  web  after  the  same  forms  ; 
the  cells  of  bees  have  always  been  of  the  reg- 
ular hexagon ;  and  the  ant-lions  have  in  dl 


time  traced  without  compafls  theb  drcles  and 
spirals.  The  character  of  their  industry  is 
regularity,  uniformity ;  that  of  human  indus- 
try is  diversity,  for  it  is  the  result  of  fr-ee  and 
creative  thought.  Judge  now  1  Of  all  cre- 
ated beings  man  alone  has  reflection,  inven- 
tion, the  ideaof  duty  and  of  hidden  causes,  cour 
templation,  enthusiasm,  love.  He  alone  de- 
tennines  by  reason,  and  not  by  instinct ;  he 
alone  has  any  idea  of  the  universe  in  its 
whole ;  he  alone  has  the  knowledge  of  an- 
other world ;  he  alone  knows  life  and  death." 

"Without  doubt,"  said  Chamey;  **but^ 
once  more,  is  tlus  which  distinguishes  him 
from  the  animal  so  much  for  his  advantage  ? 
Why  has  Qod  given  us  a  reason  which  mis- 
leads, knowledge  which  deceives  us  ?  With 
our  high  intelligence  we  are  often  objects  of 
pity  to  ourselves.  Why  is  the  only  privi- 
leged being  the  only  one  liable  to  error? 
'\^y  have  not  we  the  instinct  of  animals,  or 
animals  our  reason  ? " 

"  Because,"  replied  Qirhardi,  *'  they  are  not 
created  for  the  same  end.  Qod  does  not  re- 
quire from  them  virtues.  Accord  to  them 
reason,  the  liberty  of  choice  in  their  dwell- 
ings and  their  nourishment,  and  you  destroy 
the  equilibrium  of  the  world.  The  Creator 
has  willed  that  the  surface  of  this  globe,  and 
even  its  depths,  should  be  filled  with  ani- 
mated beings,  that  life  should  be  everywhere. 
And  therefore,  in  the  plains,  in  the  valleys, 
in  the  forests,  from  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  depth  of  the  mines,  on  the  trees 
as  on  the  rocks,  in  the  seas,  the  lakes,  the 
rivers,  the  streams,  on  their  banks  as  in  their 
beds,  in  the  sands  as  in  the  marsh,  in  all  cli- 
mates, under  all  latitudes,  from  one  pole  to 
the  other, — all  is  peopled,  all  moves  with 
harmony,  as  one  whole.  In  the  depths  of 
the  desert,  as  on  a  blade  of  grass,  the  lion  and 
the  ant  are  each  at  the  post  which  has  been 
assigned  them.  Each  one  has  his  part,  each 
one  his  place  marked  beforehand  ;  each  one 
moves  in  his  appointed  circle ;  each  one  is 
enchained  within  his  limits ;  for  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  each  square  of  this  immense  chess- 
board should  be  filled ;  and  it  is  so ;  none 
can  depart  from  his  place  without  death. 
Man  alone  goes  everywhere  and  lives  every- 
where. He  travels  the  oceans  and  the  des- 
erts ;  he  plants  his  tent  upon  the  sands,  or 
constructs  his  palace  on  the  borders  of  the 
sea ;  he  lives  amid  the  snows  of  the  Alps  or 
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the  f ervoiB  of  tropic  heat ;  he  has  the  world 
for  a  piiaoiL'' 

''  But  if  this  world  is  governed  by  Qod/' 
add  Chamey, ''  why  are  there  so  many  crimes 
in  the  bosom  of  human  society,  why  so  many 
disasters  in  nature  1  I  admire  with  you  the 
sublime  distribution  of  created  beings ;  my 
reason  is  overwhelmed  before  that  migh^ 
whole;  but  when  my  eyes  turn  towards 
man — " 

''My  friend,"  interrupted  the  sage,  ''do 
not  accuse  Gk>d  of  the  errors  of  man^  nor  of 
the  eruption  of  the  volcano.  He  has  imposed 
upon  matter  eternal  laws,  and  his  work  is 
accomplished  although  a  vessel  founder  in  a 
storm,  or  a  city  disappear  in  the  convulsions 
of  an  earthquake.  What  matter  to  him  a 
few  lives  more  or  less  ?  Does  he  believe  in 
death  ?  But  to  our  souls  he  has  left  the  care 
of  self-government ;  it  is  proved  by  the*  inde- 
pendence of  our  passions.  I  have  shown  you 
the  animal  creation  obeying  the  instinct  which 
leads  them,  having  only  blind  tendencies,  pos- 
sessing only  qualities  inherent  in  their  spe- 
cies ;  man  alone  is  the  parent  of  his  virtues 
and  his  vices;  to  him  alone  is  given  free 
will,  for  to  him  alone  is  this  earth  a  place  of 
trial  The  tree 'of  good  which  we  cultivate 
with  so  much  care  here- below  will  only  blos- 
som in  the  skies.  0,  think  not  that  God 
can  change  the  heart  of  the  wicked  without 
doing  it ;  that  he  can  let  the  just  suffer  with- 
out reserving  for  him  a  reward !  Why  should 
he  then  have  created  us?  If  in  this  world 
we  must  receive  the  reward  of  our  virtues  or 
our  crimes,  all  prosperity  would  be  honor^ 
able,  and  a  stroke  of  lightning  would  be  an 
infamous  death ! " 

Cham'ey  was  filled  with  surprise  in  hearing 
this  man,  so  simple,  through  his  convictions 
become  so  eloquent ;  he  watched  with  admi- 
ration his  noble  face,  through  which  shone 
the  beauty  of  his  pious  soul,  and,  notwith- 
standing himseli^  he  was  moved  and  im- 
pressed. 

"But,"  murmured  he,  "why  has  not  God 
given  us  the  certainty  of  our  jhiture  ? " 

"Has  he  willed  it?  Ought  he  to  have 
willed  it  ?"  replied  the  holy  man,  rising  with 
dignity  and  laying  his  hand  affectionately  on 
the  shoulder  of  Ids  companion.  "  Uncertain- 
ty perhaps  was  necessary  to  abase  the  pride 
of  our  reason.  What  would  virtue  be  if  its 
reward  was  sure  beforehand?    What  would 


become  of  our  free  will  ?  The  mind  of  man 
is  immense,  and  not  infinite :  it  is  at  the  same 
time  great  and  restricted, — great,  that  it  may 
comprehend  its  dignity  and  be  enabled  to  rise 
to  God  in  the  contemplation  of  God  in  his 
works ;  restricted,  that  it  may  feel  its  de- 
pendence upon  God.  Man  here  below  has 
only  glimpses  of  his  future ;  faith  does  the 
rest  My  God  !  my  Gk>d ! ''  cried  Girhaidi, 
clasping  his  hands  with  fervor,  and  laisii^ 
towards  heaven  eyes  fiUed  with  tears,  ''give 
me  thy  strength  to  lift  up  this  man  who  de- 
sires to  find  thee!  Lend  me  thy  aid  to 
restore  to  this  immortal  soul  the  wings  which 
it  knows  not  that  it  possesses !  Let  my  words 
be  persuasive  as  my  heart  is  convinced  !  Bot 
why  is  an  advocate  neceaaary  to  plead  the 
cause  when  all  Nature  brings  her  nnanimoos 
testimony  ?  Is  even  so  much  neoessaiy  1  A 
flower,  An  insect,  sufficed  to  proclaim  thy 
omnipotence  and^  reveal  to  him  his  future 
destiny.  Let  that  plant  finish  its  work !  Is 
it  not,  my  God,  like  all  thy  creataiea^  illn- 
mined  by  thee,  and  endowed  with  life  by  the 
breath  that  emanates  from  thee  ? " 

The  old  man  then  seemed  to  forget  him- 
self in  silent  thought;  without  doubt  his 
thoughts  were  prayers ;  and  when  he  toraed 
again  to  his  companion,  he  found  him  with 
his  hands  clasped  on  the  back  of  the  rustic 
bench,  his  head  bowed  upon  them,  and  on 
his  countenance  the  ezpreadon  of  holy  medi- 
tation. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

In  the  purified  heart  of  Chamey  the  blood 
flowed  more  calmly  ;  his  broader  views  made 
that  heart  the  home  of  more  gentle,  consol- 
ing, and  loving  thoughts.  Like  the  good 
Girhaidi,  he  felt  in  his  spirit  the  need  of 
that  expansion  that  comes  from  the  senti- 
ment of  tenderness.  He  delighted  to  think 
of  those  whom  he  could  feel  were  bound  to 
him  by  any  tie  of  gratitude  or  friendshipi 
The  Empress,  Girhardi,  and  Ludovic  were 
the  first  to  ]ieople  this  new  world ;  then  two 
female  shadows  were  fcuntly  sketched  at  either 
end  of  this  rainbow  of  love,  which  followed 
the  stormy  as  one  sees  in  altar-pieces  two 
seraphim  with  bending  heads,  floating  lobes^ 
and  wings  half  spread,  as  if  to  mark  the  lim> 
its  of  an  Eden. 
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One  of  these  bIuuLowb  was  the  fairy  of  his 
dreams,  the  young  maiden  Picciola,  that  sweet 
image  bom  of  ^e  perfomes  of  his  flower ; 
the  other  the  angel  of  his  prison,  his  second 
providence,  Theresa  Qirhardi 

By  a  strange  inconsistency  the  former, 
which  had  only  an  ideal  existence,  always  ap- 
peared to  him  under  a  fixed,  distinct  form ; 
he  could  see  the  contraction  of  her  brow,  the 
sparkle  of  her  eye,  her  smile.  As  she  had 
appeared  to  him  in  his  dream,  so  he  had  al- 
ways recalled  her  image  since.  As  to  Theresa, 
— whom  he  had  only  once  glanced  at,  and 
then  with  his  brain  still  under  the  influence 
of  his  dream,  —  with  what  features  could  he 
invest  his  thought  of  her?  The  &ce  of  the 
seraph  was  veiled,  and  if  Chamey  would  for- 
cibly lift  the  veil,  it  was  always  the  face  of 
Picciola  that  was  revelled,  —  Picdola,  as  it 
were,  duplicating  herself  to  receive  the  hom- 
age destined  for  her  rival. 

One  morning  the  prisoner,  though  wide 
awake,  felt  himself  a  prey  to  this  singular 
hallucination.  The  day  was  breaking ;  he 
had  already  risen,  and  was  thinking  of  Qir- 
hardi, whose  adieus  of  the  previous  evening 
had  breathed  the  most  touching  regret  in  the 
thought  of  his  approaching  separation  fix)m 
his  Mend.  Chamey,  after  many  wakeful 
hours  of  sad  anticipation,  had  risen  and  was 
pacing  his  chamber,  when,  mechanically  turn- 
ing his  eyes  towards  the  bench  of  conference, 
where  the  evening  before  he  had  talked  with 
the  father  of  his  daughter,  he  saw,  through 
the  gray  morning  fog  of  autumn,  the  figure 
of  a  young  girl  seated  on  this  same  bench. 
She  was  alone,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the 
seat,  and  apparently  contemplating  the  plant 
before  her.  Immediately  he  thought  of 
Theresa  and  of  her  arrival. 

'^  It  is  she,"  said  he ;  ''  I  shall  see  her  for  a 
moment,  and  then  never  again !  And  my 
dear  companion  will  go  with  her." 

Ajb  he  spoke  she  turned  her  head  towards 
him,  and  tiie  face  which  he  saw  was  his  ideal 
image  of  Picciola. 

Astounded,  he  passed  his  hand  over  his 
brow,  his  eyes.  Ids  garments,  the  cold  bars  of 
his  window,  to  convince  himself  that  this 
time  it  was  not  a  dream. 

The  young  girl  rose,  advanced  a  few  steps 
towards  him,  and,  blushing  and  smiling,  made 
a  timid  gesture  of  salutation.  Chamey  re- 
plied not  to  the  gesture  nor  the  smile.  With 
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fixed  eyes  he  regarded  this  graceful  form  as 
it  crossed  the  court-yard ;  it  was  the  same 
that  had  appeared  to  him  as  Picciola  in  the 
fite8  of  his  dreams,  the  same  that  constantly 
haunted  his  thoughts  and  reveries.  Believ- 
ing that  he  was  attacked  with  the  delirium 
of  fever,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  bed  to 
recover  his  senses. 

A  few  minutes  after  his  door  opened,  and 
Ludovic  entered. 

''  Alas,  alas  I  good  and  bad  news  both, 
Signor  Cotmt,"  cried  he.  "  One  of  my  birds 
is  going  to  fly,  not  over  the  walls,  but  by  the 
door.  So  much  the  better  for  him,  so  much 
the  worse  for  you." 

"What !  does  he  go  to-day  ?" 

"  I  believe  not,  Signor  Count  However, 
it  cannot  be  long  delayed,  for  the  papers  have 
been  signed  in  Paris,  they  say,  and  are  on 
the  way  to  Turin ;  at  least,  the  young  lady 
told  her  father  so  before  me." 

"What ! "  cried  Chamey,  half  rising  from 
his  bed,  "  ]ibb  she  arrived  ?    Is  she  here  ? " 

"She  arrived  at  Fenestrella  last  evening, 
with  a  permission  in  due  form  to  enter  the 
fortress,  but  unfortunately  the  orders  do  not 
aUow  the  drawbridge  to  be  lowered  so  late 
for  a  woman ;  so  she  was  obliged  to  put  off 
her  visit  till  this  morning.  I  knew  she  was 
there,  but  I  took  good  care  to  say  nothing  to 
the  old  man  ;  he  would  not  have  closed  his 
eyes  all  night,  and  the  time  would  have 
seemed  so  long,  if  he  had  known  his  daugh- 
ter was  so  near  him.  This  morning  she  was 
up  before  the  sun,  and  waiting  in  the  fog  at 
the  gate  of  the  citadeL" 

"But,"  interrupted  Chamey,  astonished 
and  confounded,  "did  she  not  remain  some 
time  in  the  court-yard,  seated  on  the  bench  ? " 

And  rushing  to  the  window,  he  looked 
eagerly  into  the  court,  but  turned  again  to 
Ludovic,  saying,  "  She  is  no  longer  there." 

"  Certainly  she  is  no  longer  there,"  replied 
Ludovic,  "  but  she  has  been  there.  Yes,  she 
rested  there  while  I  went  up  to  prepare  the 
good  man  for  her  visit ;  for  one  con  die  of 
joy,  you  know.  Joy  is  like  strong  spirits ; 
a  little  drop  is  good  once  in  a  while,  but  it 
will  not  do  to  empty  the  gourd  at  one 
draught.  Now  they  are  together,  contented 
enough ;  and  I,  seeing  them  so  happy,  felt 
heart-broken,  Signor  Count,  in  thinking  of 
you,  who  will  so  soon  be  without  a  companion ; 
and  so  I  have  come  to  remind  you  that  Ludo- 
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vie  and  Picciola  will  still  be  with  yon.  She 
beginB  to  lose  her  leaves;  but  that  is  the 
effect  of  the  season ;  she  must  not  be  despised 
for  that" 

ft 

And  he  went  oat  without  waiting  for  an 
answer  from  Chamey. 

Not  yet  recovered  from  his  soiprbe  and 
emotion,  he  sought  to  explain  his  singular 
vision.  He  decided  at  last  that  the  sweet 
image  of  Picciola,  the  young  girl,  must  have 
l)een  that  of  Theresa,  of  whom  he  had  had 
a  glimpse  through  the  little  grated  window, 
and  that,  without  his  knowledge,  it  was  im- 
pressed upon  his  braiQ  and  reproduced  in  his 
dreams. 

While  he  was  thus  reasoning  with  him- 
self, the  murmur  of  two  voices  reached  him 
from  the  stairway ;  in  addition  to  the  well- 
known  step  of  his  friend,  he  could  distin- 
guish a  light  and  furtive  footfall  which 
seemed  to  glide  over  the  stones,  scarcely 
touching  them.  The  measured  sound  ceased 
at  his  door.  He  trembled,  but  Qirhaidi  en- 
tered alone. 

''She  is  here,"  said  he,  "and  awaits  us 
near  the  plant" 

Chamcy  followed  in  silence,  unable  to  ar- 
ticulate a  word,  his  heart  filled  with  a  sort 
of  constraint  rather  than  pleasure. 

Was  it  embarrassment  in  presenting  him- 
self before  a  woman  to  whom  he  owed  so 
much  and  could  pay  nothing  ?  Was  it  the 
remembrance  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
received  her  smile  and  salute  that  morning  ? 
Was  it  that,  as  the  separation  approached,  his 
courage  and  resignation  failed?  Whether 
it  was  owing  to  these  or  other  causes,  when 
he  was  presented  to  her,  one  would  never 
have  recognized  the  polished  Count  de  Char- 
ney ;  the  ease  of  the  ma^i  of  the  world,  the 
self-possession  of  the  philosopher,  gave  place 
to  a  confused  awkwardness,  to  which  doubt- 
less was  owing  the  apparent  coolness  and 
circumspection  with  which  Theresa  clothed 
her  words  and  her  manner. 

Notwithstanding  all  Girhardi's  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  pleasant  relation  between  his 
daughter  and  his  friend,  the  conversation,  for 
a  time  was  only  upon  commonplace  topics. 
Recovered  somewhat  from  his  first  agitation, 
Chamey  saw  in  the  calmness  of  Theresa's 
expression  only  indifference,  and  easily  per- 
suaded himseK  that,  in  the  service  she  had 
rendered  him,  she  had  only  obeyed  her  natu- 


ral love  of  adventure,  or  the  wisheB  of  her 
fftther. 

He  went  so  &r  as  almost  to  regret  that  he 
had  seen  her,  fearing  to  lose  the  chann  wilk 
which  in  his  reveries  he  had  heretofore  in- 
vested her. 

While  the  three  were  seated  oil  the  be&di, 
Qirhardi  gazing  upon  his  daughter,  and 
Chamey  occasionally  making  an  indiffemt 
remark,  in  a  movement  which  Theresa  made 
towards  her  father,  a  large  medallion,  su- 
pended  about  her  neck  and  hidden  in  her 
dress,  escaped.  Chamey  could  see  on  one 
side  the  white  hair  of  the  old  man,  and  on 
the  other  a  withered  flower  carefislly  pie- 
served  imder  the  glass.  It  was  the  flower 
which  he  had  sent  to  her  by  Ludofvic. 

She  had  carefulhr  preserved  his  flower, 
then, — treasured  if  with  the  hair  of  her 
father  whom  she  adored !  The  flower  of 
Picciola  no  longer  ornamented  the  hair  of  the 
young  girl ;  it  reposed  upon  her  heart ! 

This  discoveiy  made  an  entire  change  in 
Chamey's  sentiments. 

He  scanned  her  features  anew,  as  if  she 
had  been  metamorphosed,  and  he  mig^t  dis- 
cover there  what  had  not  before  been  visible. 
Her  face,  turned  towards  the  old  man,  wis 
illuminated  by  a  double  expression  of  tender- 
ness and  serenity ;  she  was  beautiful  then 
with  the  beauty  of  BaphaerB  viigins,  with 
the  beauty  of  a  loving  and  pure  souL  Qui- 
ney  gazed  on  this  lovely  profile,  in  which 
harmonized  strength  and  sweetness,  eneigf 
and  modesty.  It  was  long  since  he  had 
looked  upon  a  human  face  so  glowing  with 
youth,  beauty,  and  virtue.  He  was  intoxi- 
cated by  the  sight,  and  fixxng  his  eyes  esr> 
nestly  on  the  medallion,  murmured,  "Ton 
did  not,  then,  despise  my  poor  gift  ?" 

But  low  as  was  the  tone  in  which  he  spok^ 
Theresa  turned  quickly  towards  him :  her 
first  movement  was  to  replace  the  locket  in 
her  dress  ;  but  she,  in  her  turn,  was  aware 
of  the  change  in  the  Count's  eiq^ression,  and 
as  their  eyes  met  the  blood  mounted  in  the 
faces  of  both. 

''What  is  the  matter,  my  childl"  sud 
Girhardi,  seeing  her  disturbance. 

''  Nothing,"  said  she ;  but  instantly  ooo^ 
recting  herself,  as  if  she  scorned  to  deny  a 
pure  and  honorable  sentiment,  —  ''It  is  this 
medallion ;  see,  my  fiither,  this  is  your  hair ' ; 
then,  turning  to  dbamey,  "  This  is  the  fbwa, 
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monsieiiry  that  yon  sent  me ;  I  have  kept  it, 
and  I  shall  keep  it  foreyer  ! " 

There  was  in  her  words  and  the  sound  of 
her  voice,  and  in  that  delicate  instinct  which 
led  her  to  address  her  explanation  as  well  to 
her  liEither  as  to  the  stranger,  so  much  frank- 
ness and  modesty,  an  expression  so  tender 
and  chaste,  that  Chamey  felt  himself  touched 
as  he  had  never  been  before. 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  in  the  effusions 
of  a  friendship  which  each  minnte  seemed 
to  enhance.  Apart  from  the  secret  attraction 
which  sometimes  draws  us  to  another,  inti- 
macy grows  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to 
the  time  we  may  have  to  spend  with  our  new 
friend. 

Ohamey  and  Theresa  had  never  spoken  to 
each  other  till  to-day,  but  they  had  each 
thought  much  of  the  other,  —  and  they  would 
perhaps  have  so  few  hours  together  1  When 
Chamey,  by  an  instinct  of  etiquette  and 
good  breeding,  rose  to  retire,  saying  that  after 
so  long  a  separation  he  would  leave  the 
father  and  daughter  alone  to  enjoy  their  hap- 
piness, she  exclaimed,  ^  Are  you  going  ? "  de- 
taining him  by  a  look,  and  Qirhazdi  by  a 
gesture.  '^Axe  you  then  a  stranger  to  my 
father — or  to  me?"  added  she,  with  a 
charming  tone  of  reproach. 

To  convince  him  that  his  presence  was  no 
restraint  upon  them,  she  entered  into  the  de- 
tail of  all  her  adventures  since  she  left  Fe- 
nestrella  and  the  means  employed  by  her  to 
reunite  the  two  captives.  Having  finished 
ber  recital,  she  begged  Chamey  to  commence 
his,  and  to  relate  the  employment  of  his 
days,  and  his  observations  on  Picciola. 

He  then  entered  upon  the  history  of  his 
earlier  days  in  prison,  his  enntU,  and  his 
manual  labors,  the  welcome  appearance  of 
his  plant,  and  its  progressive  development, 
while  Theresa  with  interested  and  intelligent 
questions  stimulated  his  nanative. 

Qirhaidi,  seated  between  the  two,  holding 
in  one  hand  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  so 
lately  restored  to  him,  and  in  the  otiier  that 
of  the  friend  he  was  so  soon  to  leave,  lis- 
tened to  them  both,  looking  first  at  one,  then 
at  the  other,  with  mingled  feelings  of  joy  and 
sadness.  But  at  one  time  the  old  man  drew 
his  hands  together,  and  by  the  same  move- 
ment those  of  Ohamey  and  Theresa.  Then 
the  two  young  people,  agitated,  embarrassed, 
with  quickened  heart-beats,  became  silent  | 


At  last  the  young  girl,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  prudery  or  affectation,  gentiy  with- 
drew her  hand,  and  placing  it  upon  her 
father's  shoulder,  leaned  her  head  carelessly 
upon  it,  in  a  charming  mannffl:,  and  smiling^ 
turned  her  eyes  towards  Chamey  to  invite 
him  to  continue  his  discourse. 

Dravm  on  and  encouraged  by  her  ease  and 
interest,  he  even  went  on  to  relate  his  dreams 
beside  his  plant  They  were,  as  I  have  said 
before,  the  real  events  of  his  life  in  his  soli- 
tude. He  spoke  of  the  young  girl,  so  lovely 
and  charming,  in  whom  Picciola  the  plant 
was  personified ;  and  while,  with  ardent  en* 
thusiasm,  he  sketched  the  portrait,  Theresa's 
eyes  drooped,  her  smile  fieded,  and  h^  breast 
heaved  as  she  listened. 

The  narrator  took  care  not  to  name  the 
true  model  of  this  sweet  image ;  but  finish- 
ing the  history  of  the  misfortunes  of  his 
plant,  he  recalled  the  instant  when  the  dying 
Picciola,  by  the  order  of  the  commandant, 
was  to  be  uprooted  before  his  eyes. 

*'  Poor  Picciola ! "  exclaimed  Theresa,  with 
irrepressible  emotion,  ''thou  belongest  also 
to  me,  dear  littie  one,  for  I  contributed  to 
thy  deliverance.'' 

And  Cham^,  transported  with  joy, 
thanked  her  in  his  heart  for  that  adoption 
which  established  a  sacred  tie  between  them. 


& 


CHAPTER  IX. 

How  joyfully  would  Chamey  have  re- 
nounced liberty,  fortune,  the  world,  if  his 
days  might  have  flowed  thus  in  prison  be- 
tween Theresa  and  her  father  !  This  young 
girl  he  loved  as  he  had  never  loved  before. 
This  sentiment,  until  now  a  stranger  to  his 
soul,  took  possession  of  it,  — a  sentiment  at 
once  violent  and  gentle,  bitter  and  sweet, 
like  an  acid  frait,  which,  though  sharp  to 
the  taste,  leaves  a  sweet  flavor  in  the  mouth. 
It  revealed  itself  to  him  by  throbs  of  a  new 
joy»  ^y  transports  of  a  tendemess  which 
embraced  Qod,  mankind,  and  all  nature. 
His  brain,  his  heart,  his  whole  being,  seemed 
to  dilate  with  the  hopes,  projects,  and  rap- 
tures which  swelled  within  him. 

The  next  day  the  three  were  seated  in  the 
court  beside  the  plant ;  the  two  friends  on 
the  bench,  Theresa  opposite  to  them,  on  a 
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chair  wluch  Ludoyic  had  provided.  She 
had  brought  some  woman's  work,  a  bit  of 
embroidery ;  and  as  she  bent  over  it,  —  the 
soft  flush  of  happiness  and  satisfiEu^tion  on 
her  face,  a  bright  and  playful  expression 
about  her  mouth,  her  head  following  the 
motion  of  her  needle,  —  she  occasionally 
raised  her  eyes  and  smiled  in  meeting  those 
of  her  father  or  Chaxney,  sometimes  throw- 
ing in  a  playful  remark  in  the  course  of  their 
grave  discussion.  At  last  she  rose,  and  in- 
terrupted the  conversation  of  the  two  think- 
ers, by  throwing  her  arms  around  her  Hather 
and  kissing  his  brow.  The  conversation 
was  not  resumed.  Chamey  fell  into  deep 
thought 

"  Is  he  beloved  by  Theresa  1 "  In  asking 
himself  that  question,  two  different  senti- 
ments agitated  him :  he  feared  to  believe  ; 
he  trembled  to  doubt ! 

She  had  preserved  the  flower  he  gave  her, 
and  promised  to  keep  it  always  ;  she  was 
agitated,  the  evening  before,  when  his  hand 
touched  hers ;  her  emotion  had  been  evi- 
dent during  his  recital  of  his  impassioned 
dreams ;  but  these  words,  spoken  in  a  voice 
so  tender,  were  said  in  the  presence  of  her 
father.  What  meaning  could  he  give  to 
these  chaiming  evidences  of  pity,  interest, 
and  devotion?  Had  she  not  given  him 
proofs  of  interest  before  this  interview,  be- 
fore they  had  exchanged  looks  or  words? 
Fool !  madman  !  to  believe  so  easily  that  he 
had  found  a  place  in  that  heart,  so  wholly 
filled  with  filial  tenderness,  and  to  mistake 
.for  the  palpitations  of  love  the  modest  agita- 
tion of  a  maiden  1 

What  matter  ?  he  loved  her ;  *  he  would 
always  love  her,  and  henceforth  substitute 
for  an  ideal  image,  now  insufficient,  this 
angelic  reality. 

But  this  love  must  be  hidden  in  the 
recesses  of  his  own  breast ;  to  ask  her  to 
share  it  would  be  a  crime.  Why  poison 
so  fair  a  future  ?  Does  not  f&te  decree  that 
they  shall  live  apart,  —  she,  free  and  happy, 
adorning  a  world  where  she  will  soon  find 
one  on  whom  to  bestow  her  heart,  —  he, 
alone,  in  prison,  where  he  must  ever  live 
with  Picciola  and  his  eternal  souvenirs  of  a 
few  happy  hours  ? 

His  resolution  is  taken ;  from  this  day, 
from  this  moment,  he  will  affect  indifference 
towards  Theresa,  or  at  least  he  will  disguise 


his  love  in  the  false  semblance  of  a  caha 
and  tranquil  friendship.  Woe  to  him,  voe 
to  both,  if  she  loves  him. 

Full  of  this  sage  determinatioTi,  he  ms 
aroused  from  his  reflections  by  an  animated 
discussion  between  Qirhardi  and  his  dau^ 
ter ;  she  insisting  upon  the  probability  thsl 
his  release  would  be  immediate,  he  prepar- 
ing her  for  the  possibility  of  the  dose  of  the 
year  finding  him  still  in  prison. 

*^  I  know  so  well  court  delays,"  said  he ; 
^  so  little  suffices  to  suspend  justice  or  the 
good-will  of  men  in  power." 

^  If  it  is  so,"  said  the  young  girl,  ''I  wifl 
return  to-morrow  to  Turin,  to  hasten  tb 
execution  of  their  promises." 

'^  What  need  of  so  much  haste  ?"  replied 
her  father. 

"  What !  do  you  then  prefer  your  namnr 
chamber  and  this  dismal  court-yard  to  yonr 
beautiful  villa  and  grounds  at  La  CoUinel' 

This  apparent  disposition  of  Theieaa,  this 
sort  of  impatience  which  she  manifested  to 
leave  Fenestrella,  ought  to  have  been  a  sat- 
isfaction to  Chamey  in  proving  to  him  that 
he  was  not  beloved,  and  that  there  was  do 
cause  to  fear  the  danger  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  avoid.  However,  that  which  should 
have  so  satisfied  his  prudent  reeolutioxifl,  on 
the  contrary,  so  troubled  him  as  to  make 
him  altogetlier  forget  the  rUU  which  he  had 
assigned  himself.  He  neither  affected  in- 
difference nor  a  calm  and  tranquil  fiiend- 
ship.  His  irritation  and  annoyance  vera 
evident  in  his  manner ;  but  Theresa  did  sot 
appear  to  notice  it,  except  occasionally  to 
bcmter  him  upon  his  silence  and  his  coolnea^ 
and  again  took  up  the  argument  to  prove 
that,  if  the  expected  decree  was  delajed, 
she  ought  as  soon  as  possible  to  go  to  Gen- 
eral Menou,  and  even,  if  necessary,  to  Paris, 
to  lay  the  case  before  the  Emperor. 

Ordinarily  so  quiet  and  reserred,  ^e 
seemed  suddenly  to  be  actuated  by  a  spint 
of  loquacity  and  raillery. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  this  morn- 
ing ?"  said  her  father,  astonished  to  see  her 
treat  the  subject  in  this  way  before  the  pwr 
captive,  whom  they  were  so  soon  to  kaw 
alone. 

Charney  knew  not  what  to  think  ef  her. 

The  truth  is,  that  Theresa,  on  her  a^ 
had  passed  through  the  same  train  of  thought 
as  Chamey.    She  was  aware,  not  that  lore 
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was  wT<tlnng  hls  entiance  to  her  bieast,  but 
that  it  had  long  ago  taken  up  its  abode 
there.  Like  Chamej,  she  was  wiUing  to 
take  for  herself  its  risks  and  perils,  but 
like  him  she  dreaded  them  for  the  one  be- 
loved. And  the  delight  of  loving,  the  fear 
of  being  loved,  threw  her  into  this  state 
of  inconsistency  with  her  ovm  natural  self, 
and  was  the  cause  of  this  incessant  flow  of 
words  in  which  her  heart  sought  to  forget 
itaelL 

But  soon,  with  one  accord,  they  both  ceased 
all  these  efforts,  all  this  constraint  to  dis- 
guise their  real  sentiments.  In  listening  to 
the  account  which  Qirhardi  related  of  the 
many  prisoners  he  had  known,  who,  after 
their  pardon  had  been  publicly  announced, 
waited  many  months  for  their  release,  they 
yielded  themselves  with  delight  to  the  sweet 
belief  that  it  would  be  so  now.  One  would 
have  said,  in  listening  to  their  plans  and 
projects  for  the  next  and  many  following 
days,  that  this  prison  was  to  be  their  home 
for  life,  and  that,  united  there  with  their 
guardian  .angel,  the  captives  had  but  one 
thing  to  fear,  —  the  liberation  of  one  without 
the  other. 

The  three  being  restored  to  serenity,  the 
philosophers  resumed  their  conversation, 
Theresa  her  embroideiy  and  her  merry  in- 
terruptions. 

The  last  rays  of  the  sun  illuminated  the 
little  court  and  the  face  of  Theresa ;  the 
breeze  played  in  her  soft  curls  and  in  the 
folds  and  ribbons  of  her  dress.  Laying 
down  her  work,  and  raising  her  head,  she 
shook  back  her  hair  and  seemed  to  yield 
herself  to  an  intoxicating  draught  of  air, 
light,  and  happiness. 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  court  was 
opened.  Colonel  Morand,  followed  by  an 
officer  and  Ludovic,  came  to  announce  to 
Qirhaidi  his  liberation.  Qirhaidi  was  to 
leave  the  fortress  immediately ;  a  carriage 
was  in  waiting  outside  of  the  gate  to  convey 
him  and  his  daughter  to  Turin. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  commandant, 
Theresa  had  risen,  but  immediately  sank 
again  into  her  chair,  and,  with  one  glance 
at  Chamey,  all  color  and  smiles  faded  from 
her  fiice.  But  Chamey  remained  on  his 
seat  with  bowed  head,  while  they  presented 
Qiihardi  with  the  papers  which  restored  to 
him.  his  honor  and  liberty. 


The  preparations  for  departure  could  not 
be  long.  Already  Ludovic  had  descended 
from  the  chamber  of  the  ex-prisoner  with 
his  trunks.  The  officer  waited  to  accom- 
pany them  to  Turin. 

The  hour  of  separation  had  come. 

Theresa  rose  again,  and  appeared  to  be 
occupied  With  folding  her  embroidery,  and 
putting  it  in  her  bag ;  then  she  attempted 
to  put  on  her  glove,  but  her  trembling  hands 
made  it  impossible. 

Chamey  then,  calling  up  all  his  resolu- 
tion, went  towaids  Girhardi,  and  threw  him* 
self  into  his  arms. 

"  Adieu,  my  father ! " 

"  My  son  I  my  dear  son  ! "  faltered  the 
old  man.  *^  Have  courage  ;  count  on  us  ;  — 
adieu,  adieu ! " 

He  pressed  him  again  and  again  to  his 
breast,  and  suddenly  withdrawing  from  him 
turned  to  Ludovic,  and,  to  hide  his  emotion, 
gave  him  several  useless  recommendations 
concerning  his  care  of  him  who  was  to  be 
left  alone.  Ludovic  did  not  reply,  but  gave 
his  arm  to  the  old  man,  who  he  saw  needed 
support 

During  this  time  Chamey  had  approached 
Theresa,  to  take  leave  of  her.  Leaning  with 
one  hand  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  groimd,  she  stood  thoughtful, 
motionless,  as  if  nothing  had  been  said  of 
leaving. 

When  she  saw  Chamey  near  her,  rousing 
from  her  reveiy,  she  looked  earnestly  at  him 
for  a  moment  without  speaking.  He  was 
pale  and  dejected,  and  words  failed  him. 
Suddenly  the  young  girl,  forgetting  her  reso- 
lutions, extending  her  arms  toward  the  cap- 
tive's plant,  said,  ''I  call  our  Picciola  to 
witness  — ^  But  she  could  articulate  no 
more. 

One  of  her  gloves  which  she  held  in  her 
hand  fell  to  the  ground  ;  Chamey  picked  it 
up,  pressed  a  kiss  upon  it,  and  silently  re- 
turned it  to  her. 

Theresa  took  the  glove,  wiped  with  it  the 
tears  which  were  streaming  from  her  eyes, 
and  then  returning  it  with  a  last  smile  to 
Chamey,  said,  "Till  we  meet  again,**  and 
drew  her  father  outside  the  little  court 

A  long  time  had  passed  since  the  gate  was 
closed  between  him  and  them,  but  Chamey 
still  sat,  as  if  turned  to  stone,  convulsively 
pressing  to  his  heart  Theresa's  little  glove. 
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A  FHILOSOPHEB  has  said  that  greatnefls 
most  be  abandoned  before  it  can  be  appre- 
ciated ;  he  might  have  said  it  with  equal 
truth  of  fortune,  happineas,  and  all  those 
enjoyments  to  which  one  becomes  so  easily 
habituated. 

Never  had  the  prisoner  appreciated  the 
wisdom  of  Qirhardi,  the  virtues  and  charms 
of  his  daughter,  till  after  the  departure  of 
his  two  friends.  For  him  a  profound  de- 
pression succeeded  to  the  intoxication  of  a 
few  days.  The  efforts  of  Ludovic,  and  the 
care  which  Picciola  demanded,  had  no  power 
to  rouse  him ;  but  at  length  the  germs  of 
mental  and  moral  strength  which  he  had  de- 
'rived  from  his  studies  brought  forth  their 
irnit,  and  the  crushed  man  rose. 

In  the  struggle  his  soul  learned  new  les- 
sons. 

At  first  he  rejoiced  in  his  solitude,  which 
enabled  him  to  think  uninterruptedly  of  his 
absent  friends  ;  later,  he  saw  with  joy  some 
one  come  to  occupy  the  vacant  seat  of  the 
wise  old  man. 

Of  his  new  companions,  the  first  and  the 
most  assiduous  was  the  chaplain  of  the  pris- 
on, that  good  priest  that  he  had  once  so 
rudely  repulsed.  Informed  by  Ludovic  of 
the  state  of  melancholy  into  which  the  pris- 
oner had  fallen,  he  presented  himself,  forget- 
ting his  former  treatment,  and  was  received 
with  gratitude  by  Chamey. 

More  kindly  disposed  towards  mankind, 
Chamey  soon  came  to  love  this  one,  and  the 
rustic  seat  became  once  more  the  bench  of 
conference. 

The  philosopher  exalted  the  marvels  of  his 
plant  and  of  nature,  and  recounted  the  teach- 
ings of  Girhardi  ;  the  priest,  without  enter- 
ing into  the  discussion  of  dogmas,  told  him 
of  Christ ;  and  each  became  stronger  in  lean- 
ing upon  the  otber. 

The  second  visitor  was  the  commandant 
of  the  fortress,  Colonel  Morand.  Known 
better,  he  was  a  good  enough  man  ;  his  heart 
was  in  a  military  casing,  that  is  to  say,  he 
was  only  hard  to  those  in  his  little  world, 
by  order.  He  almost  reconciled  Chamey  to 
subordinate  tyrants. 

At  last  Chamey  said  adieu  to  the  priest 
and  the  Colonel  One  day,  when  he  least 
expected  it,  the  prison-doors  opened  for  him. 


On  his  return  from  Austerlitz,  Kapdeoi, 
importuned  by  Josephine  (who,  in  her  tnni, 
probably  submitted  to  the  importunities  of 
another  interceding  for  the  prisoner  of  F^ 
nestrella),  caused  an  account  to  be  rendered  to 
him  of  the  seizure  made  by  the  officen  in 
their  visit  of  search.  They  brought  to  the 
Emperor  the  cambric  manuscripts^  imtil 
then  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Ifiii- 
ister  of  Justice.  He  read  them  over  cue- 
fully,  and  declared  loudly  that  the  Cooat 
of  Chamey  was  a  madman,  but  a  hannlai 
one. 

^  He  who  can  so  abase  his  thoughts  as  to 
be  absorbed  in  a  weed,**  said  he,  "  may  make 
an  excellent  botanist,  but  not  a  conspintor. 
I  grant  his  pardon.  Let  his  estates  be  re- 
stored to  him,  and  let  him  cultivate  them 
himself,  if  such  is  his  good  pleasure.* 

Chamey,  in  his  turn,  left  Fenestrella ;  lot 
he  did  not  go  alone.  Could  he  be  sepanfted 
from  his  first,  his  constant  friend  ?  After  hav- 
ing her  transplanted  into  a  large  case  of  good 
earth,  he  took  Picciola  in  triumph  with  him ; 
his  Picciola,  —  Rcciola,  to  whom  he  owed 
reason  ;  Picciola  to  whom  he  owed  his  life ; 
Picciola,  from  whose  bosom  he  had  dnwn 
consoling  faith  ;  Picciola,  through  whom  be 
had  learned  friendship  and  love  ;  FIcdola, 
in  short,  through  whom  he  was  to  be  resUacd 
to  liberty ! 

As  he  was  abgut  to  cross  the  dxawloidge, 
a  large  rough  hand  was  extended  towards 
him. 

"  Signor  Count,"  said  Ludovic,  trying  to 
conceal  his  emotion,  '*  give  me  your  hand ; 
now  we  can  be  friends,  since  yon  are  gnog 
since  you  leave  us ;  since  we  shall  see  yoa 
no  more, — thank  God  !  —  * 

Chamey  interrapted  him,  ''We  duJI  see 
each  other  again,  my  dear  Ludovic  !  Ludoric^ 
my  friend  !  '^ 

And  after  having  embraced  him,  asd 
pressed  his  hand  again  and  again,  he  left  the 
citadeL 

He  had  crossed  the  esplanade,  left  behind 
him  the  hill  on  which  the  fortress  is  built, 
crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Clusone,  sad 
tumed  into  the  load  to  Suza,  when  a  voice 
from  the  ramparts  reached  him,  ayixig, 
"  Adieu,  Signor  Count !  adieu,  Picdola !' 

Six  months  alter,  one  sunny  day  in  spring 
a  rich  equipage  drew  up  at  the  gales  of  the 
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prison  of  Fenestzella.  A  trayeller  alighted, 
and  inquired  for  Ludovic  Ritti 

It  was  his  former  captive,  who  came  to  pay 
a  visit  to  hiB  friend  the  jailer.  A  young 
lady  leaned  lovingly  on  the  arm  of  the  trav- 
eller. That  young  lady  was  Theresa  Gir- 
haidi,  Countess  of  Charney. 

Together  they  visited  the  court,  and  the 
chamber  where  once  abode  ennviy  scepticism, 

Of  all  the  despairing  sentences  which  had 
been  inscribed  upon  the  white  walls,  one 
alone  remained :  — 

"  Learning,  wit,  beauty,  youth,  fortune,  — 
all  are  powerless  to  give  happiness." 

Theresa  added,  "  without  love." 

The  kiss  which  Charney  pressed  upon  her 
brow  gave  confirmation  to  the  truth  of  what 
she  had  written. 

Before  lea^^ng,  the  Count  asked  Ludovic 
to  be  godfather  to  his  first  child,  as  he  had 
been  to  Picciola.  Then  saying  farewell,  the 
husband  and  wife  returned  to  Turin,  where 
Girhardi  awaited  them  in  his  countiy-seat 
of  La  CoUine. 

There,  near  the  house,  in  a  rich  fcurUrrSy 
brightened  and  wanned  by  the  rays  of  the 
riaing  sun,  Charney  had  ordered  his  plant  to 
be  placed,  alone,  that  no  other  might  inter- 
fere with  its  development.  By  his  order  no 
hand  but  his  might  touch  it  or  care  for  it 


He  alone  would  watch  over  it ;  it  was  an 
employment,  a  duty,  a  debt,  imposed  upon 
him  by  his  gratitude. 

How  rapidly  the  days  flowed  by  1  Sur- 
rounded by  extensive  grounds,  on  the  borders 
of  a  beautiful  river,  under  a  genial  sky, 
Charney  tasted  the  wine  of  this  world's  hap- 
piness. Time  added  a  new  charm,  new 
strength  to  all  these  ties ;  for  habit,  like 
the  ivy  of  our  walls,  cements  and  con- 
solidates that  which  it  cannot  destroy.  The 
friendship  of  Girhardi,  the  love  of  The- 
resa, the  blessings  of  all  who  lived  under 
his  roof,  —  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  hap- 
piness, and  yet  that  happiness  was  to 
be  made  still  greater.  Cluurney  became  a 
father. 

O,  then  his  heart  overflowed  with  felicity^ 
His  tenderness  for  his  daughter  seemed  to 
redouble  that  which  he  felt  lot  his  wife.  He 
was  never  weary  of  gazing  upon  and  adoring 
them  both.  To  be  separated  a  moment  from 
them  was  pain. 

Ludovic  arrived  to  fulfil  his  promise.  He 
wished  to  visit  his  first  godchild,  that  of  the 
prison.  But  alas  !  in  the  midst  of  these 
transports  of  love,  of  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  with  which  La  Colline  abounded, 
the  source  of  all  these  joys,  of  all  this  hap- 
piness, la  povera  Pwdola,  was  dead,  —  dead 
for  want  of  care  ! 
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INTRODUCTION. 


WiLLiAH  Beckford,  the  author  of  the  following  celebrated  Eastern  tale^  was 
bom  in  1760,  and  died  in  tlie  spring  of  1844,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four 
years.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  man  of  so  remarkable  a  character  did  not  leave 
the  world  some  record  of  a  life  offering  points  of  interest  different  from  that  of  any 
of  his  contemporaries,  from  the  peculiarly  studious  retirement  and  eccentric  avoca- 
tions in  which  it  was  chiefly  passed. 

"  Vathek," — the  superb  "  Vathek,"  which  Lord  Byron  so  much  admired,  and  on 
which  he  so  frequently  complimented  the  author,  —  "  Yathek,"  the  finest  of  Oriental 
romances  by  the  pen  of  a  "  Frank,"  was  written  and  published  before  our  author 
had  completed  his  twentieth  year,  it  having  been  composed  at  a  single  fitting/ 
For  three  days  and  two  nights  did  the  indefatigable  author  persevere  in  his  task. 
He  completed  it,  and  a  serious  illness  was  the  result.  Few  other  literaiy  men  have 
ever  equalled  this  feat  of  rapidity  and  genius. 

"  Vathek  "  was  originally  written  in  French,  of  which  its  style  is  a  model  The 
translation  which  follows  is  not  by  the  author  himself,  though  he  expressed  perfect 
satisfaction  with  it.  It  was  originally  published  in  1786.  For  splendor  of  descrip- 
tion, exquisite  humor,  and  supernatural  interest  and  grandeur,  it  stands  without  a 
rival  in  romance. 

Much  of  the  description  of  Yathek's  palace,  and  even  the  renowned  "  Hall  of 
EbHs,"  was  afterwards  visibly  embodied  in  the  real  Fonthill  Abbey,  of  which  won- 
ders almost  as  fabulous  were  at  one  time  reported  and  believed. 

FonthiU  Abbey,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  and  rebuilt  during  the  life- 
time of  the  elder  Beckford,  was  on  account  of  its  bad  site  demolished,  and  agaiu 
rebuilt  under  the  superintendence  of  our  author  himself,  assisted  by  James  Wyatt, 
the  architect,  with  a  magnificence  that  excited  the  greatest  attention  and  won- 
der at  the  time.  The  total  outlay  upon  Fonthill,  including  the  edifice,  fiimiture, 
articles  of  virtu,  &c.,  must  have  been  enormous,  not  much  within  the  million.  A 
writer  in  the  **  Athen^um "  mentions  £  400,000  as  the  sunL  Beckford  informed 
Mr.  Cyrus  Bedding  that  the  exact  cost  of  building  Fonthill  was  £  273,000. 

The  distinguishing  architectural  peculiarity  of  Fonthill  Abbey  was  a  lofty  tower 
two  htindred  and  eighty  feet  in  height.  This  tower  was  prominently  shadowed  forth 
in  '^  Yathek,"  and  shows  how  strong  a  hold  the  idea  had  upon  the  author^s  mind. 
Such  was  his  impatience  to  see  Fonthill  completed,  that  he  had  the  works  continued 
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by  torchlight,  with  relays  of  workmen.  During  the  piogress  of  the  building  the 
tower  caught  fiie,  and  was  partly  destroyed.  The  owner,  however,  was  present,  and 
enjoyed  the  magnificent  burning  spectacle.  It  was  soon  restored,  but  a  radical  fault 
ill  laying  the  foundation  caused  it  eventually  to  £bJ1  down,  and  leave  Fonthill  a  ruin 
in  the  lifetime  of  its  founder. 

Beckford  was  in  person  scarcely  above  the  middle  height,  slender,  snjl  well 
formed,  with  features  indicating  great  intellectual  power.  He  was  exactly  one  year 
younger  than  Pitt,  the  companion  of  Ms  minority. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  passed  at  Bath,  where  he  united  two  houses  in 
Lansdown  Crescent  by  an  arch  thrown  across  the  street,  and  containing  his  libzaiy, 
which  was  well  selected  and  very  extensive.  Not  fsur  off  he  again  erected  a  tower,  a 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  high,  of  which  the  following  description  was  given,  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  by  a  correspondent  of  the  "  Athenseum  "  :  — 

"  Mr.  Beckford,  at  an  early  period  of  his  residence  there,  erected  a  lofty  tower, 
in  the  apartments  of  which  were  placed  many  of  his  choicest  paintings  and  articles 
of  virtu.  Asiatic  in  its  style,  with  gilded  lattices  and  blinds,  or  curtains  of  crimson 
cloth,  its  striped  ceilings,  its  minaret  and  other  accessories,  conveyed  the  idea  that 
the  being  who  designed  the  place  and  endeavored  to  cany  out  the  plan  was  deeply 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  that  lonely  grandeur  and  strict  solitariness  which  obtains 
through  all  countries  and  among  all  people  of  the  East.  The  building  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall,  and  entrance  afforded  to  the  garden  in  which  the  tower 
stood  by  a  door  of  small  dimejjisions.  The  garden  itself  was  Eastern  in  its  chsiac- 
ter.  Though  comparatively  circumscribed  in  its  size,  nevertheless  were  to  be  found 
within  it  solitary  walks  and  deep  retiring  shades,  such  as  could  be  supposed  Yathek, 
the  mournful  and  the  magnificent,  loved,  and  from  the  bowers  of  which  might  be 
expected  would  suddenly  £bJ1  upon  the  ear  sounds  of  the  cymbal  and  the  dulcimen 
The  building  contained  several  apartments  crowded  with  the  finest  paintings.  The 
doors  of  the  rooms  were  of  finely  polished  wood,  the  windows  of  single  sweeps  of 
plate  glass,  the  cornices  of  gilded  silver ;  every  part,  both  within  and  without,  be> 
speaking  the  wealth,  the  magnificence,  and  the  taste  of  him  who  had  built  this 
temple  in  dedication  to  grandeur,  solitariness,  and  the  arts." 

From  the  summit  of  this  tower  Mr.  Beckford — and  he  alone  without  a  telescope 
—  could  behold  that  other  tower  of  his  youthful  magnificence,  Fonthill,  on  which 
he  loved  to  gaze,  with  feelings  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe.  His  eyesight 
was  wonderful :  he  could  gaze  upon  the  sun  like  an  eagle ;  and  on  the  day  that  the 
great  tower  at  Fonthill  fell,  he  missed  it  in  the  landscape  long  before  the  news  of  the 
catastrophe  reached  Bath. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  add  that  our  author  in  his  lifetime  had  all  that 
wealth  can  give,  and  in  his  grave  his  memory  will  retain  that  which  no  wealth  can 
purchase.  His  genius  yet  lives,  and  '^Yathek"  will,  whilst  English  literature  lastE^ 
never  want  readers,  and,  while  good  taste  flourishes,  admirers. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


Thb  cmginal  of  the  following  story,  with  aome  others  of  a  similar  kind,  collected 
in  the  East  by  a  man  of  letters,  was  communicated  to  the  editor  above  three  years 
ago.  The  pleasure  he  received  from  the  perusal  of  it  induced  him  at  that  time  to 
transcribe,  and  since  to  translate  it.  How  far  the  copy  may  be  a  just  representation 
it  becomes  not  him  to  determine.  He  presumes,  however,  to  hope  that,  if  the  diffi- 
culty of  accommodating  our  English  idioms  to  the  Arabic,  preserving  the  correspond- 
ent tones  of  a  diversified  narration,  and  discriminating  the  nicer  touches  of  character 
through  the  shades  of  foreign  manners  be  duly  considered,  a  failure  in  some  points 
will  not  preclude  him  from  all  claim  to  indulgence,  especially  if  those  images,  senti- 
ments, and  passions,  which,  being  independent  of  local  peculiarities,  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  every  language,  shall  be  found  to  retain  their  native  energy  in  our  own. 
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Vathek. 


VATHIE,  ninth  Caliph^  of  the  race  of 
the  Abaseides,  was  the  son  of  Mo« 
tassem,  and  the  grandson  of  Haroun 
Al  Baschid.  From  an  early  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  the  talents  he  possessed  to  adorn 
it)  his  subjects  were  induced  to  expect  that 
his  reign  would  be  long  and  happy.  His 
figure  was  pleasing  and  majestio  ;  but  when 
he  was  angry,  one  of  his  eyest  became  so 
terrible  that  no  person  could  bear  to  behold 
it ;  and  the  wretch  upon  whom  it  was  fixed 
instantly  fell  backward,  and  sometimes  ex- 
pired. For  fear,  however,  of  depopulating 
his  dominions,  and  making  his  palace  deso- 
late, he  but  rarely  gave  way  to  his  anger. 

Being  much  addicted  to  women  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  he  sought  by  his  affa- 
bility to  procure  agreeable  companions  ;  and 
he  succeeded  the  better,  as  his  generosity  was 
unbounded  and  his  indulgences  unrestrained; 
for  he  was  by  no  means  scrupulous  :  nor  did 
he  think,  with  the  Caliph  Omar  Ben  Abdal- 
Kn2,t  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  hell  of 
this  world  to  enjoy  Paradise  in  the  next. 

He  su^^passed  in  magnificence  all  his  prede- 
cessors. The  palace  of  Alkoremmi,  which 
his  father  Motassem  had  erected  on  the  hill 

*  This  title  amongst  the  Mahometans  compre- 
hends the  concrete  character  of  prophet,  priest,  and 
king ;  and  is  used  to  signify  "  The  Vicar  of  Ood  on 
euih." — HahewCs  State  qf  the  Ottoman  JSmpire, 
p.  9.    Herbeloty  p.  985. 

+  The  author  of  "  Kighiaristan  '*  hath  presenred 
a  fact  that  supports  this  account ;  and  there  is  no 
history  of  Vathek  in  which  his  terrible  eye  is  not 
mentioned. 

:;:  This  Caliph  was  eminent,  aboire  all  others,  for 
temperance  and  self-denial ;  insomuch  that  he  is 
helieved  to  have  been  raised  to  Mahomet's  bosom, 
as  a  reward  for  his  abstinence  in  an  age  of  corrup- 
tion, -^ffcrbeiot,  p.  690. 


of  Pied  Horses,  and  which  commanded  tho 
whole  city  of  Samarah,*  was  in  his  idea  &r 
too  scanty ;  he  added,  therefore,  five  wings, 
or  rather  other  palaces,  which  he  destined  for 
the  particular  gratification  of  each  of  his 
senses. 

In  the  first  of  these  were  tables  continually 
covered  with  the  most  exquisite  dainties, 
which  were  supplied  both  by  night  and  by 
day  according  to  their  constant  consumption; 
whilst  the  most  delicious  wines,  and  the  choi- 
cest cordials,  flowed  forth  from  a  hundred 
fountains,  that  were  never  exhausted.  This 
palace  was  called  "  The  Eternal,  or  Unsati- 
ating  Banquet 

The  second  was  styled  "The  Temple  of 
Melody,  or  the  Nectar  of  the  Soul.**  It  was 
inhabited  by  the  most  skilful  musicians  and 
admired  poets  of  the  time,  who  not  only  dis^ 
played  their  talents  wjitldn,  but,  dispersing 
in  bands  without,  caused  every  surrounding 
scene  to  reverberate  their  songs,  which  were 
continually  varied  in  the  most  delightful 
succession. 

The  palace  named  "  The  Delight  of  the 

*  A  city  of  the  Babylonian  Irak,  supposed  to 
have  stood  on  the  site  where  Nimrod  erected  his 
tower.  Ehondemir  relates,  in  his  life  of  Motassem, 
that  this  prince,  to  terminate  the  disputes  which 
were  perpetually  happening  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bagdat  and  Ids  Turkish  slaves,  withdrew 
fW)m  thence ;  and,  having  fixed  on  a  situation  in 
the  plain  of  Catoul,  there  founded  Samarah.  He  Is 
said  to  have  had  in  the  stables  of  this  dty  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  pied  horses/  each  of 
which  carried,  by  his  order,  a  sack  of  earth  to  a 
place  he  had  chosen.  By  this  accumulation  an  ele- 
vation was  formed  that  commanded  a  view  of  all 
Samorah,  and  served  for  the  foundation  of  his 
magnificent  palace.  —Herbelot,  pp.  762,  808,  98tf. 
Anecdotes  Arabes,  p.  413. 
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Eyes,  or  the  Support  of  Memory,''  was  one 
entire  enchantment  Barities  collected  from 
eveiy  comer  of  the  earth  were  there  found  in 
such  profusion  as  to  dazzle  and  confound,  but 
for  the  order  in  which  they  were  arranged. 
One  galleiy  exhibited  the  pictures  of  the 
celebrated  Mani,  and  statues  that  seemed 
to  be  alive.  Here  a  well-managed  perspec- 
tive attracted  the  sight ;  there,  the  magic  of 
optics  agreeably  deceived  it ;  .whilst  the  nat- 
uralist, on  his  part,  exhibited  in  their  several 
classes  the  various  gifts  that  Heaven  had 
bestowed  on  our  globe.  In  a  word,  Yathek 
omitted  nothing  in  this  particular  that  might 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  tiiose  who  resorted  to 
it,  although  he  was  not  able  to  satisfy  his 
own ;  for  he  was,  of  all  men^  the  most 
curious.  -* 

"The  Palace  of  Perfumes,"  which  was 
termed  likewise  '^  The  Incentive  to  Pleasure," 
consisted  of  various  halls,  where  the  different 
perfumes  which  the  earth  produces  were  kept 
perpetually  burning  in  censers  of  gold.  Flam- 
beaus and  aromatic  lamps  were  here  lighted 
in  open  day ;  but  the  too  powerful  effects  of 
this  agreeable  delirium  might  be  avoided  by 
descending  into  an  immense  garden,  where 
an  assemblage  of  every  fragrant  flower  dif- 
fused through  the  air  the  purest  odors. 

The  fifth  palace,  denominated  "The  Re- 
treat of  Joy,  or  the  Dangerous,"  was  fre- 
quented by  troops  of  young  females,  beautifril 
as  the  Houris,'^  and  not  less  seducing,  who 
never  failed  to  receive  with  caresses  all  whom 
the  Caliph  allowed  to  approach  them  ;  for  he 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  be  jealous,  as 
his  own  women  were  secluded  within  the 
palace  he  inhabited  himself 

Notwithstanding  the  sensuality  in  which 
Yathek  indulged,  he  experienced  no  abate- 
ment in  the  love  of  his  people,  who  thought 
that  a  sovereign  immersed  in  pleasure  was 
not  less  tolerable  to  his  subjects  than  one 
that  employed  himself  in  creating  them  foes. 
But  the  unquiet  and  impetuous  disposition 
of  the  Caliph  would  not  allow  him  to  rest 
there  :  he  had  studied  so  much  for  his  amuse- 

*  The  Viigins  of  Paradise,  called,  from  their  large 
black  eyes,  Hur  al  oyun.  An  IntercouTse  with 
these,  according  to  the  institntion  of  Mahomet,  is 
to  constitute  the  principal  felicity  of  the  faithful. 
Not  fonned  of  clay,  like  mortal  women,  they  are 
deemed  in  the  highest  degree  beautiful,  and  exempt 
from  every  inconvenience  incident  to  the  sex.  —  Al 
Koran,  passim* 


ment  in  the  lifetime  of  his  liEctfaer  as  to  a^ 
quire  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  though  not 
a  sufficiency  to  satisfy  himself ;  for  he  widied 
to  know  everything ;  even  scienoes  that  dii 
not  exist.  He  was  fond  of  pngaging  in  dis- 
putes with  the  learned,  but  liked  them  not 
to  push  their  opposition  with  warmth.  He 
stopped  the  mouths  of  those  with  presents, 
whose  mouths  could  be  stopped;  whilst 
others,  whom  his  liberality  was  unable  to 
siibdue,  he  sent  to  prison  to  cool  their  blood,— 
a  remedy  that  oftm  succeeded. 

Yathek  discovered  also  a  predilectian  for 
theological  controversy ;  but  it  was  not  with 
the  orthodox  that  he  usually  hekL  By  dys 
means  he  induced  the  zealots  to  oppose  him, 
and  then  persecuted  them  in  return  ;  for  he 
resolved,  at  any  rate,  to  have  reason  on  his 
side. 

The  great  prophet  Mahomet,  whoee  vican 
the  Caliphs  are,  beheld  with  indignation  frvan 
his  abode  in  the  seventh  heaven  the  irre- 
ligious conduct  of  such  a  vicegerent. 

*'  Let  us  leave  him  to  himnftlf,"  said  he  to 
the  Genii,*  who  are  always  r^ady  to  receive 
his  commands  ;  '4et  us  see  to  what  lengths 
his  folly  and  impiety  will  cany  him ;  if  be 
run  into  excess,  we  shall  know  how  to  chastise 
him.  Assist  him,  therefore,  to  complete  tiie 
tower  which,  in  imitation  of  Nimrod,  he 
hath  begun ;  not,  like  that  great  warrior,  to 
escape  being  drowned,  but  £rom  the  insolent 
curiosity  of  penetrating  the  secrets  of  heaven: 
he  will  not  divine  the  fate  that  awaits  him." 

The  Gemi  obeyed;  and  when  the  work- 
men had  raised  their  structure  a  cubit  in  tiie 
daytime,  two  cubits  more  were  added  in  the 
night  The  expedition  with  which  the  fiibric 
arose  was  not  a  little  flattering  to  the  vanity 
of  Yathek.  He  fancied  that  even  insensible 
matter  showed  a  forwardness  to  subserve  his 
designs ;  not  considering  that  the  sucoesses 

*  Oenn  or  Oinn,  in  the  Arabic,  signifies  a  Genius 
or  Demon,  — a  being  ot  a  higher  order  and  fonned 
of  more  subtile  matter  than  man.  According  to 
Oriental  m]rthology,  the  Genii  governed  the  world 
long  before  the  creation  of  Adam.  The  Mahome- 
tans regarded  them  as  an  intermediate  race  hetweo 
angels  and  men,  and  capable  of  salvation  :  vhenes 
Mahomet  pretended  a  commission  to  convert  tfaem. 
Consonant  to  this  we  read  that,  "When the serraat 
of  God  stood  up  to  invoke  him,  it  wanted  little  hut 
that  the  Gknii  had  pressed  on  him  in  croivds,  to 
hear  him  rehearse  the  Koran."  — MerMoij  p.  S57. 
Al  Koran,  ch.  72. 
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of  tbe  foolish  and  wicked  form  the  first  rod 
of  their  chastiflement. 

His  pride  arrived  at  its  height  when, 
having  aseended,  for  the  first  time,  the  eleven 
thousand  stairs  of  his  tover,  he  cast  his  eyes 
below  and  beheld  men  not  larger  than  pis- 
mires, mountains  than  shells^  and  cities 
than  beehives.  The  idea  which  such  an 
elevation  inspired  of  his  own  grandeur  com- 
pletely bewildered  him ;  he  was  almost  ready 
to  adore  himself;  till,  lifting  Ids  eyes  up- 
wards, he  saw  the  stars  as  high  above  him  as 
they  appeared  when  he  stood  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  He  cons  Died  himself,  however, 
for  this  transient  perception  of  his  littleness, 
with  the  thought  of  being  great  in  the  eyes 
of  the  others,  and  flattered  himself  that  the 
light  of  his  mind  would  extend  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  sight,  and  transfer  to  the  stars 
the  decrees  of  Ms  destiny. 

With  this  view  the  inquisitive  prince 
passed  most  of  his  nights  on  the  summit  of 
his  tower,  till  he  became  an  adept  in  the 
mysteries  of  astrology,  and  imagined  that  the 
planets  had  disclosed  to  him  l^e  most  mar- 
vellous adventures,  which  were  to  be  accom- 
plished by  an  extraordinary  personage,  from 
a  country  alt(^ether  unknown.  Prompted 
by  motives  of  curiosity,  he  had  always  been 
courteous  to  strangers ;  but  from  this  instant 
he  redoubled  his  attention,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  announced  by  sound  of  trumpet,  through 
all  the  streets  of  Samarah,  that  no  one  of 
his  subjects,  on  peril  of  his  displeasure,  should 
either  lodge  or  detain  a  traveller,  but  forth- 
with bring  him  to  the  palace. 

Not  long  after  this  proclamation,  there  ar- 
rived in  his  metropolis  a  man  so  hideous  that 
the  very  guards  who  arrested  him  were  forced 
to  shut  their  eyes  as  they  led  him  along. 
The  Caliph  himself  appeared  startled  at  so 
horrible  a  visage  ;  but  joy  succeeded  to  this 
^notion  of  tem>r  when  the  stranger  displayed 
to  his  view  such  rarities  as  he  had  never  be- 
fore seen,  and  of  which  he  had  no  concep- 
tion. 

In  reality,  nothing  was  ever  so  extraor- 
dinary as  the  merchandise  this  stranger  pro- 
duced. Most  of  his  curiosities,  which  were 
not  less  adnurable  for  their  workmanship 
■  than  their  splendor,  had,  besides,  their  sev- 
eral virtues  described  on  a  parchment  fastened 
to  each.  There  were  slippers  which  enabled 
the  feet  to  walk;  knives  that  cut  without 
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the  motion  of  the  hand  ;  sabres  which  dealt 
the  blow  at  the  person  they  were  wished  to 
strike ;  and  the  whole  enriched  with  gems 
that  were  hitherto  imknown. 

The  sabres,  whose  blades  emitted  a  da^ 
zling  radiance,  fixed  more  than  aU  the 
Caliph's  attention,  who  promised  himself  to 
decipher  at  his  leisure  the  uncouth  char- 
acters engraven  on  their  sides.  Without, 
therefore,  demanding  their  price,  he  ordered 
all  the  coined  gold  to  be  brought  from  his 
treasury,  and  commanded  the  merchant  to 
take  what  he  pleased.  The  stranger  com- 
plied with  modesty  and  silence. 

Yathek,  imagining  that  the  merchant's 
tadtumity  was  occasioned  by  the  awe  which 
his  presence  inspired,  encouraged  him  to  ad- 
vance, and  ask^  him,  with  an  air  of  con- 
descension,  **  Who  he  was  1  whence  he  came  1 
and  where  he  obtained  such  beautiful  com- 
modities ? '' 

The  man,  or  rather  monster,  instead  of 
making  a  reply,  thrice  rubbed  his  forehead, 
which,  as  well  as  hk  body,  was  blacker  than 
ebony ;  four  times  clapped  his  paunch,  the 
projection  of  which  was  enormous ;  opened 
wide  his  huge  eyes,  which  glowed  like  fire- 
brands ;  began  to  laugh  with  a  hideous  noise, 
and  discovered  his  long  amber-colored  teeth 
bestreaked  with  green. 

The  Caliph,  though  a  little  startled,  re- 
newed his  inquiries,  but  without  being  able 
to  procure  a  reply.  At  which,  b^inning  to 
be  ruffled,  he  exclaimed,  "  Knowest  thou, 
varlet,  who  I  am,  and  at  whom  thou  art 
aiming  thy  gibes?"  Then,  addressing  his 
guards,  "  Have  ye  heard  him  speak  7  is  he 
dumb?" 

**  He  hath  spoken,''  they  replied, ''  though 
but  little," 

"  Let  him  speak,  then,  again,"  said  Yathek, 
''and  tell  me  who  he  is,  from  whence  he 
came,  and  where  he  procured  these  singular 
curiosities,  or  I  swear,  by  the  ass  of  Balaam, 
that  I  will  make  him  rue  his  pertinacity." 

This  menace  was  accompanied  by  the 
Caliph  with  one  of  his  angiy  and  perilous 
glances,  which  the  stranger  sustained  with- 
out the  slightest  emotion,  although  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  terrible  eye  of  the  prince. 

No  words  can  describe  tiie  amazement  of 
the  courtiers,  when  they  beheld  this  rude  mer- 
chant withstand  the  encounter  unshocked. 
They  all  fell  prostrate  with  their  faces  on  the 
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grotmd,  to  avoid  the  rieik  of  their  lives,  and 
continued  in  the  same  abject  poetnie  till  the 
Caliph  exclaimed  in  a  ftirions  tone  :  — 

'*  Up,  cowaids  !  seize  the  miscreant !  see 
that  he  be  committed  to  prison,  and  guarded 
by^the  best  of  my  soldiers !  Let  him,  how- 
ever, retain  the  money  I  gave  him  ;  it  is  not 
my  intent  to  take  from  hbu  his  property :  I 
oidy  want  him  to  speak." 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  these  words 
than  the  stranger  was  surrounded,  pinioned 
with  strong  fetters,  and  hurried  away  to  the 
prison  of  the  great  tower,  which  was  encom- 
passed by  seven  empalements  of  iron  bars, 
and  armed  with  spikes  in  every  direction, 
longer  and  sharper  than  spits. 

The  Caliph,  nevertheless,  remained  in  the 
most  violent  agitation.  He  sat  down,  indeed, 
to  eat,  but  of  the  three  hundred  covers  that 
were  daily  placed  before  him,  could  taste  of 
no  more  than  thirty-two. 

A  diet  to  which  he  had  been  so  little 
accustomed  was  sufficient  of  itself  to  prevent 
him  from  sleeping :  what,  then,  must  be  its 
effect  when  joined  to  the  anxiety  that  preyed 
upon  his  spirits?  At  the  first  glimpse  of 
dawn  h^  hastened  to  the  prison,  again  to  im- 
portune this  intractable  stranger ;  but  the 
rage  of  Yathek  exceeded  all  bounds  on  find- 
ing the  prison  empty,  the  gates  burst  asunder, 
and  his  guards  lying  lifeless  around  him.  In 
the  paroxysm  of  his  passion  he  fell  furiously 
on  the  poor  carcasses,  and  kicked  them  till 
evening  without  intermission.  His  courtiers 
and  viziers  exerted  their  efforts  to  soothe  his 
extravagance,  but,  finding '  every  expedient 
ineffectual,  they  all  united  in  one  vodfersr 
tion  :  — 

'*  The  Caliph  is  gone  mad  !  the  Caliph  is 
out  of  his  senses  !  ^ 

This  outcry,  which  was  soon  resounded 
through  the  streets  of  Samarah,  at  length 
reached  the  ears  of  Carathis,  his  mother :  she 
flew  in  the  utmost  consternation  to  try  her 
ascendency  on  the  mind  of  her  son.  Her 
tears  and  caresses  called  off  his  attention, 
and  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  her  entreaties 
to  be  brought  back  to  the  palace. 

Carathis,  apprehensive  of  leaving  Vathek 
to  himself,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  bed  ;  and 
seating  herself  by  him,  endeavored  by  her 
conversation  to  heal  and  compose  him.  Nor 
could  any  one  have  attempted  it  with  better 
success ;  for  the  Caliph  not  only  loved  her  as 


a  mother,  but  respected  her  as  a  penmof 
superior  genius.  It  was  she  who  bad  induced 
him,  being  a  Greek  herself,  to  adopi  aD  the 
sciences  and  systems  of  her  eoontiy,  whi^ 
good  Mussulmans  hold  in  snch  thorough  ab- 
horrence. 

Judicial  astrology  was  one  of  thoee  fc^steuii 
in  which  Carathis  was  a  perfect  adepts  She 
began,  therefore,  with  reminding  her  son  of 
the  promise  which  the  stars  had  made  him ; 
and  intimated  an  intention  of  eonsultiiig 
them  again. 

«  Alas ! "  sighed  the  Caliph,  as  soon  as  he 
could  speak,  **  what  a  fool  have  I  been  !  not 
for  the  kicks  bestowed  on  my  guards,  who  so 
tamely  submitted  to  death,  but  for  never 
considering  that  this  extraordinaiy  man  wis 
the  same  the  planets  had  foretold ;  whom, 
instead  of  ill-treating,  I  should  have  con- 
ciliated by  all  the  arts  of  persuasioii.* 

<<The  past,''  said  CarathiB,  '^ cannot  be  re- 
called  ;  but  it  behooves  us  to  think  of  the 
future  :  perhaps  you  may  again  see  the  ob- 
ject you  so  much  regret ;  it  is  possible  the 
inscriptions  on  the  sabres  wiU  afford  informa- 
tion* Eat,  therefore,  and  take  thy  repoee,  my 
dear  son.  We  will  consider  to-morrow  in 
what  manner  to  act" 

Yathek  yielded  to  her  counsel  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  aroee  in  the  morning  with  a 
mind  more  at  ease.  The  sabres  he  com- 
manded to  be  instantly  brought ;  and  poring 
upon  them  through  a  green  glass,  that  their 
gUttering  might  not  dazzle,  he  set  himself  in 
earnest  to  decipher  the  inscriptions  ;  but  his 
reiterated  attempts  were  all  of  them  nqga> 
tory  :  in  vain  did  he  beat  his  head  and  bite 
his  nails ;  not  a  letter  of  the  whole  was  he 
able  to  ascertain.  So  unlucky  a  disappoint- 
ment would  have  undone  him  again,  had  not 
Carathis,  by  good  fortune,  entered  the  apart- 
ment 

'<  Have  patience,  son  ! "  said  she.  *^  You 
certainly  are  possessed  of  eveiy  important 
science,  but  the  knowledge  of  languages  is  a 
trifle,  at  best ;  and  the  accomplishment  of 
none  but  a  pedant  Issue  forth  a  jHrodama- 
tion  that  you  will  confer  such  rewards  as  be- 
come your  greatness  upon  any  one  that  shall 
interpret  what  you  do  not  understand,  and 
what  it  is  beneath  you  to  learn.  You  wiH 
soon  find  your  curiosity  gratified." 

" That  may  be,**  said  the  Caliph  :  «but  in 
the  mean  time  I  shall  be  horribly  disgusted 
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by  a  crowd  of  Bmatteiers,  who  will  come  to 
the  trial  as  mach  for  the  pleasure  of  retailing 
their  jargon  as  from  the  hope  of  gaining  the 
reward.  To  avoid  this  evil  it  will  be  proper 
to  add  that  I  wiU  put  every  candidate  to 
death  who  shall  fail  to  give  satisfaction  ;  for, 
thank  Heaven,  I  have  skill  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish between  one  that  translates  and  one 
that  invents." 

"  Of  that  I  have  no  doubt/'  replied  Carathis ; 
"  but  to  put  the  ignorant  to  death  is  some- 
what severe,  and  may  be  productive  of  dan- 
gerous effects.  Content  yourself  with  com- 
manding their  beards  to  be  burnt :  beards,  in 
a  state,  are  not  quite  so  essential  as  men.'' 

The  Caliph  submitted  to  the  reasons  of  his 
mother,  and  sending  for  Morakanabad,  his 
prime  vizier,  said  :  — 

<<  Let  the  common  criers  proclaim,  not  only 
in  Samarah,  but  throughout  every  city  in  my 
empire,  that  whosoever  will  repair  hither, 
and  decipher  certain  characters  which  appear 
to  be  inexplicable,  shall  experience  the  liber- 
ality for  which  I  am  renowned  ;  but  that  all 
who  fjidl  upon  trial  shall  have  their  beards 
burnt  off  to  the  last  hair.  Let  them  add, 
also,  that  I  will  bestow  fifty  beautiful  slaves 
and  as  many  jars  of  apricots,  Irom  the  isle  of 
Kirmith,  upon  any  man  that  shall  bring  me 
intelligence  of  the  stranger." 

The  subjects  of  the  Caliph,  like  their  sover- 
eign, being  great  admirers  of  women  and 
apricots  £rom  Kirmith,  felt  their  mouths 
water  at  these  promises,  but  were  totally  un- 
able to  gratify  their  hankering,  for  no  one 
knew  which  way  the  stranger  had  gone. 

As  to  the  Caliph's  other  requisition,  the 
result  was  different :  the  learned,  the  half 
learned,  and  those  who  were  neither,  but 
fancied  themselves  equal  to  both,  came  bold- 
ly to  hazard  their  beards,  and  all  shamefully 
lost  them. 

The  exaction  of  these  forfeitures,  which 
found  sufficient  employment  for  the  eunuchs, 
gave  them  such  a  smell  of  singed  hair  as 
greatly  to  disgust  the  ladies  of  the  seraglio, 
and  make  it  necessary  that  this  new  occupa- 
tion of  their  guardians  should  be  transferred 
into  other  hands. 

At  length,  however,  an  old  man  presented 
himself,  whose  beard  was  a  cubit  and  a  half 
longer  than  any  that  had  appeared  before 
him.  The  officers  of  the  palace  whispered 
to  each  other  as  they  ushered  him  in :  — 
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''What  a  pity  such  a  beard  should  be 
burnt ! " 

Even  the  Caliph,  when  he  saw  it,  concurred 
with  them  in  opinion  ;  but  his  concern  was 
entirely  needless.  This  venerable  personage 
read  the  characters  with  facility,  and  ex- 
plained them  verbatim,  as  follows  :  — 

^  We  were  made  where  everything  good  is 
made  ;  we  are  the  least  of  the  wonders  of  a 
place  where  all  is  wonderful ;  and  deserving 
the  sight  of  the  first  potentate  on  earth." 

**  You  translate  admirably  ! "  cried  Vathek. 
^*  I  know  to  what  these  marvellous  characters 
allude.  Let  him  receive  as  many  robes  of 
honor,  and  thousands  of  sequins  of  gold^  as 
he  hath  spoken  words.  I  am  in  some  meas- 
ure relieved  from  the  perplexity  that  embar- 
rassed me ! " 

Vathek  invited  the  old  man  to  dine,  and 
even  to  remain  some  days  in  the  palace. 
Unluckily  for  him  he  accepted  the  offer,  for 
the  Caliph,  having  ordered  him  next  morning 
to  be  called,  said  :  — 

''Read  again  to  me  what  you  have  read 
already  ;  I  cannot  hear  too  often  the  promise 
that  is  made  me,  the  completion  of  which  I 
languish  to  obtaiiL" 

The  old  man  forthwith  put  on  his  green 
spectacles,  but  they  instantly  dropped  from 
his  nose  on  perceiving  that  the  characters  he 
had  read  the  day  preceding  had  given  place 
to  others  of  different  import. 

"  What  ails  you  ? "  asked  the  Caliph ;  "  and 
why  these  symptoms  of  wonder  ] " 

"  Sovereign  of  the  world,"  replied  the  old 
man,  "  these  sabres  hold  another  language  to- 
day from  that  they  yesterday  held." 

"  How  say  you  ?  "  returned  Vathek.  "  But 
it  matters  not !  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  they 
mean." 

"  It  is  this,  my  lord,"  rejoined  the  old  man : 
*'  Woe  to  the  rash  mortal  who  seeks  to  know 
that  of  which  he  should  remain  ignorant,  and  to 
undertake  that  which  surpasseth  his  power ! " 

"  And  woe  to  thee  ! "  cried  the  Caliph,  in  a 
burst  of  indignation  ;  "to-day  thou  art  void 
of  understanding :  begone  from  my  presence ; 
they  shall  bum  but  the  half  of  thy  beard, 
because  thou  wert  yesterday  fortunate  in 
guessing.     My  gifts  I  never  resume." 

The  old  man,  wis^  enough  to  perceive  he 
had  luckily  escaped,  considering  the  foUy  of 
disclosing  so  di^usting  a  truth,  immediately 
withdrew,  and  appeared  not  again. 
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But  it  was  not  long  before  Vathek  discov- 
ered abundant  reason  to  regret  his  precipita- 
tion ;  for  though  he  could  not  decipher  the 
eharacters  himself,  yet,  by  constantly  poring 
upon  them,  he  plainly  perceived  that  they 
every  day  changed  ;  and,  unfortunately,  no 
other  candidate  offered  to  explain  them.  This 
perplexing  occupation  inflamed  his  blood, 
dazzled  his  sight,  and  brought  on  a  giddiness 
and  debility  that  he  could  not  support  He 
Dedled  not,  however,  though  in  so  reduced  a 
condition,  to  be  often  carried  to  his  tower,  as 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  might  there  read 
in  the  stars,  which  he  went  to  consult,  some- 
thing more  congruous  to  his  wishes.  But  in 
this  his  hopes  were  deluded ;  for  his  eyes, 
dimmed  by  the  vapors  of  his  head,  b^an  to 
subserve  his  curiosity  so  ill  that  he  beheld 
nothing  but  a  thick  dun  cloud,  which  he  took 
for  the  most  direful  of  omens. 

Agitated  with  so  much  anxiety,  Vathek 
entirely  lost  all  firmness ;  a  fever  seized  him, 
and  Ids  appetite  foiled.  Instead  of  being 
one  of  the  greatest  eaters,  he  became  as  dis- 
tinguished for  drinking.  So  insatiable  was 
the  thirst  which  tormented  him,  that  his 
mouth,  like  a  funnel,  was  always  open  to  re- 
ceive the  various  liquors  that  might  be  poured 
into  it ;  and  especially  cold  wat^,  which 
calmed  him  more  than  every  other.    . 

This  unhappy  prince,  being  thus  incapaci- 
tated for  the  enjoyment  of  any  pleasure,  com* 
manded  the  paJaces  of  the  five  senses  to  be 
shut  up  ;  forebore  to  appear  in  public,  either 
to  display  his  magnificence  or  administer 
justice  ;  and  retired  to  the  inmost  apartment 
of  his  harem.  As  he  had  ever  been  an  in- 
dulgent husband,  his  wives,  overwhelmed 
with  grief  at  his  deplorable  situation,  inces- 
santly offered  their  prayers  for  his  health, 
and  unremittingly  supplied  him  with  water. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Princess  Carathis, 
whose  affliction  no  words  can  describe,  instead 
of  restraining  herself  to  sobbing  and  tears, 
was  closeted  daily  with  the  Vizier  Moraka- 
nabad,  to  find  out  some  cure  or  mitigation  of 
the  Caliph's  disease.  Under  the  persuasion 
that  it  was  caused  by  enchantment,  they 
turned  over  together,  leaf  by  leaf,  all  the 
books  of  magic  that  might  point  out  a  reme- 
dy, and  caused  the  horrible  stranger,  whom 
they  accused  as  the  enchanter,  to  be  every- 
where sought  for  with  the  strictest  diligence. 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  nules  from  Sama- 


rah  stood  a  high  mountain,  whose  sides  wen 
swarded  vrith  wild  thyme  and  basil,  and  its 
summit  overspread  with  so  delightful  a  plsis 
that  it  might  be  taken  for  the  Paradise  des- 
tined for  the  faithfuL  Upon  it  grew  a  hua- 
dred  thickets  of  ^lantine  and  other  fragiaat 
shrubs  ;  a  hundred  arbors  of  roses,  jesBamine^ 
and  honeysuckle ;  as  many  clumps  of  orange 
trees,  cedar,  and  citron,  whose  branches,  in- 
terwoven with  the  paLcOf  the  pomegranale, 
and  the  vine,  presented  eveiy  luxuiy  that 
could  regale  the  eye  or  the  taste.  The  greosd 
was  strewed  with  violets,  harebells,  and  pan- 
sies,  in  the  midst  of  which  sprung  forth  tafts 
of  jonquils,  hyacinths,  and  caniati<ni8,  vith 
every  other  perfume  that  impregnates  the  air. 
Four  fountains,  not  less  dear  tlum  deep,  and 
so  abundant  as  to  slake  the  thirst  of  tea 
armies,  seemed  purposely  placed  here  to 
make  the  scene  more  resemble  the  garden  of 
Eden,  which  was  watered  by  the  four  sacred 
rivers.  Here  the  nightingale  sang  the  birth 
of  the  rose,  her  well-beloved,  and  at  the  same 
time  lamented  its  short-lived  beauty ;  whil^ 
the  turtle  deplored  the  loss  of  more  substan- 
tial pleasures,  and  the  wakefid  lark  hailed 
the  rising  light  that  reanimates  the  whole 
creation.  Here,  more  than  anywhere,  the 
mingled  melodies  of  birds  expr^sed  the  vsr 
rious  passions  they  inspired,  as  if  the  exqu^ 
ite  fruits,  which  they  pecked  at  pleBsure,  had 
given  them  a  double  energy. 

To  this  mountain  Vathek  was  sometimes 
brought,  for  the  sake  of  breathing  a  purer 
air,  and  especially  to  drink  at  will  of  the  four 
fountains,  which  were  reputed  in  the  highol 
degree  salubrious,  and  sacred  to  himself.  His 
attendants  were  his  mother,  his  wives,  and 
some  eunuchs,  who  assiduously  employed 
themselves  in  filling  capacious  bowls  df  rock 
crystal,  and  emulously  presenting  them  to 
him.  But  it  frequently  happened  that  his 
avidity  exceeded  Uieir  zeal,  insomuch  that  he 
would  prostrate  himself  upon  the  ground  to 
lap  up  the  water,  of  which  he  could  nefer 
have  enough. 

One  day,  when  this  unhappy  prince  had 
been  long  lyixhg  in  so  debasing  a  posture, 
a  voice,  hoarse  but  strong,  thus  addresed 

him: — 

''Why  assnmest  thou  the  function  of  a 
dog,  0  Caliph,  so  proud  of  thy  digni^  and 
power  1 "  ' 

At  this  apostrophe  he  raised  up  his  hesd 
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and  b^ield  the  sfcianger  vrho  liad  caused  him 
00  much  afiUction.  Inflamed  with  anger  at 
the  sight,  he  exclaimed,  — 

"  Accnned  Giaour !  *  what  comest  thou 
hither  to  do  ?  Is  it  not  enough  to  have  trans- 
formed a  prince,  remarkable  for  his  agility, 
into  one  of  those  leather  barrels  which  the 
Bedouin  Arabs  cany  on  their  camels  when 
they  txaverse  the  deserts  ?  Perceivest  thou 
not  that  I  may  perish  by  drinking  to  excess^ 
no  leas  than  by  a  total  abstinence  f'' 

**  Drink,  then,  this  draught,''  said  the  stron- 
ger, as  he  presented  to  him  a  phial  of  a  red 
and  yellow  mixture ;  ''  and  to  aatiate  the 
thirst  of  thy  soul  as  well  as  of  thy  body, 
know  that  I  am  an  Indian,  but  £rom  a  region 
of  India  which  is  wholly  unknown." 

The  Caliph,  delighted  to  see  his  desires 
accomplished  in  part,  and  flattering  himself 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  their  entire  fulfil- 
ment, without  a  moment's  hesitation,  swal- 
lowed the  potion,  and  instantaneously  found 
his  health  restored,  his  thirst  appeased,  and 
his  limbs  as  agile  as  ever. 

In  the  transports  of  his  joy  Yathek  leaped 
upon  the  neck  of  the  frightful  Indian,  and 
kissed  his  horrid  mouth  and  hollow  cheeks  as 
though  they  had  been  the  coral  lips  and  the 
lilies  and  roses  of  his  most  beautiful  wives  ; 
whilst  they,  less  terrified  than  jealous  at  the 
sight,  dropped  their  veils  to  hide  the  blush 
of  mortification  that  sufifused  their  foreheads. 

Nor  would  the  scene  have  doeed  here  had 
not  Carathis,  with  all  the  art  of  insinuation, 
a  little  repressed  the  raptures  of  her  son. 
Having  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  Sa- 
marah,  she  caused  a  herald  to  precede  h\m^ 
whom  she  commanded  to  proclaim  as  loudly 
as  possible :  — 

''The  wonderful  stranger  hath  appeared 
again  ;  he  hath  healed  the  CalLph  ;  he  hath 
spoken  !  he  hath  spoken  !  * 

Forthwith  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast 
city  quitted  their  habitations,  and  ran  to- 
gether in  crowds  to  see  the  procession  of 
Yathek  and  the  Indian,  whom  they  now 
blessed  as  much  as  they  had  before  exe- 
erated,  ineessanftly  shouting,  — 

"  He  hath  healed  our  sovereign  ;  he  hath 
spoken !  he  hath  spoken !  '^ 

*  Dives  of  this  kind  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
Eastern  writers.  Constdt  their  tales  in  general,  and 
especially  those  of  "The  Fisherman/*  "Aladdin," 
and  "  Tba  Pxincess  at  Oiina." 
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Nor  were  these  words  forgott^i  in  the 
public  festivals,  which  were  celebrated  the 
same  evening  to  testify  the  general  joy,  for 
the  poetfr  applied  them  as  a  dhorus  to  all  the 
songs  they  composed. 

The  Caliph,  in  the  mean  whUe,  caused  the 
palaces  of  the  senses  to  be  again  set  open, 
and  as  he  found  himself  prompted  to  visit 
that  of  taste,  in  preference  to  the  rest,  imme- 
diately ordered  a  splendid  entertainment,  to 
which  his  great  officers  and  iiEtvorite  court- 
iers were  all  invited.  The  Indian,  who  was 
placed  near  the  prince,  seemed  to  think  that 
as  a  proper  acknowledgment  of  so  distin- 
guished a  privil^e,  he  could  neither  eat^ 
drink,  nor  talk  too  much.  The  various  dain- 
ties were  no  sooner  served  up  than  they  van- 
ished, to  the  great  mortification  of  Yathek, 
who  piqued  himself  on  being  the  greatest 
eater  alive,  and  at  this  time  in  particular  had 
an  excellent  appetite. 

The  rest  of  the  company  looked  round  at 
each  Qther  in  amazement,  but  the  Indian, 
without  appearing  to  observe  it,  quaffed  lai^ 
bumpers  to  the  health  of  each  of  them,  sung 
in  a  style  altogether  extravagant,  related 
stories  at  which  he  laughed  immoderately, 
and  poured  forth  extemporaneous  verses 
which  would  not  been  thought  bad  but  for 
the  strange  grimaces  with  which  they  were 
uttered.  In  a  word,  his  loquacity  was  equal 
to  that  of  a  hundred  astrologers ;  he  ate  as 
much  as  a  hundred  porters,  and  caroused  In 
proportion. 

The  Caliph,  notwithstanding  the  table  had 
been  thirty  times  covered,  found  himself  in- 
commoded by  the  voraciousness  of  his  guest, 
who  was  now  considerably  declined  in  the 
prince's  esteem.  Yathek,  however,  being  un- 
willing to  betray  the  chagrin  he  could  hardly 
disguise,  said  in  a  whisper  to  Bababalouk,''*' 
the  chief  of  his  eunuchs  :  — 

^'  You  see  how  enormous  his  performances 
in  every  way  are  ;  what  wouM  be  the  conse- 
quence should  he  get  at  my  wives  1  Go  !  re- 
double your  vigilance,  and  be  sure  look  well 
to  my  Circassians,  who  would  be  more  to  his 
taste  than  all  of  the  rest" 

The  bird  of  the  morning  had  thrice  re- 

*  As  it  was  the  enq>loyment  of  the  Uaok  emracbs 
to  wait  upon  and  guard  the  sultanas,  so  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  harem  was  particnlarly  com- 
mitted to  their  chief.  —ffab^tcCB  JaUde  <^ths  OUo- 
man  JSmpire,  pp.  155, 150. 
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newed  his  song,  when  the  honr  of  the  divan  * 
Bounded.  Yathek,  in  gratitude  to  his  sub- 
jects, having  promised  to  attend,  immediate- 
ly arose  from*table,  and  repaired  thither  lean- 
ing upon  his  vizier,  who  could  scarcely  sup- 
port him,  so  disordered  was  the  poor  prince 
by  the  wine  he  had  drunk,  and  still  more 
by  the  extravagant  vagaries  of  his  boisterous 
guest 

The  viziers,  the  officers  of  the  crown  and 
of  the  law,  arranged  themselves  in  a  semi- 
drcle  about  their  sovereign,  and  preserved  a 
respectful  silence,  whilst  the  Indian,  who 
looked  as  cool  as  if  come  from  a  fast,  sat 
down  without  ceremony  on  a  step  of  the 
throne,  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  indig- 
nation with  which  his  temerity  had  filled  the 
spectators. 

The  Caliph,  however,  whose  ideas  were 
confused  and  his  head  embarrassed,  went  on 
administering  justice  at  haphazard,  till  at 
length  the  prime  vizier,t  perceiving  his  situa- 
tion, hit  upon  a  sudden  expedient  to  inter- 
rupt the  audience,  and  rescue  the  honor  of 
his  master,  to  whom  he  said  in  a  whisper  :  — 

*^  My  lord,  the  princess  Garathis,  who  hath 
passed  the  night  in  consulting  the  planets, 
informs  you  that  they  portend  you  evil,  and 
the  danger  is  urgent  Beware,  lest  this  stran- 
ger, whom  you  have  so  lavishly  recompensed 
for  his  magical  gewgaws,  should  make  some 
attempt  on  your  life:  his  liquor,  which  at 
first  had  the  appearance  of  effecting  your 
cure,  may  be  no  more  than  a  poison  of  a  sud- 
den operation.  Slight  not  this  surmise  ;  ask 
him,  at  least,  of  what  it  was  compounded  ; 
whence  he  procured  it ;  and  mention  the 
sabres,  which  you  seem  to  have  forgotten." 

Vathek,  to  whom  the  insolent  airs  of  the 
stranger  became  every  moment  less  support- 
able, intimated  to  his  vizier,  by  a  wink  of  ac- 
quiescence, that  he  would  adopt  his  advice,  and 
at  once,  turning  towards  the  Indian,  said  :  — 

"  Get  up,  and  declare  in  full  divan  of  what 
drugs  the  liquor  was  compounded  you  en- 
joined me  to  take,  for  it  is  suspected  to  be 
poison  ;  add  also  the  explanation  I  have  so 

*  This  was  both  the  sapreme  council  and  court  of 
jiutice.  at  -which  the  Calipha  of  the  race  of  the 
Abasaides  assigted  in  person  to  redress  the  ii^uries 
of  every  appeUant  — Herbelot,  p.  298. 

fVazir,  Vezir,  or,  as  we  express  it,  Vizier, 
literally  signifies  <'a  porter,"  and,  by  metaphor, 
the  minister  who  bears  the  principal  biirden  of  the 
state. 


earnestly  desired  concenmig  tiie  salra  yoa 
sold  me,  and  thus  show  your  grstitiide  for 
the  favors  heaped  on  you.'' 

Having  pronounced  these  words  in  as  mod- 
erate a  tone  as  a  Caliph  well  could,  he  wailed 
in  silent  expectation  for  an  answer  ;  bat  the 
Indian,  still  keeping  his  seat^  began  to  reoew 
his  loud  shouts  of  laughter,  and  exhibit  the 
same  horrid  grimaces  he  had  shown  tiiem 
before,  without  vouchsafing  a  word  in  reply. 
Vathek,  no  longer  able  to  brook  such  inso- 
lence, immediately  kicked  him  from  the 
steps,  instantly  descending  repeated  his  blow, 
and  persisted  with  such  assiduity  as  incited 
all  who  were  present  to  follow  his  example. 
Every  foot  was  aimed  at  the  Indian,  and  no 
sooner  had  any  one  given  him  a  kick  than  he 
felt  himself  constrained  to  reiterate  the  stroke. 

The  stranger  afforded  them  no  small  enter- 
tainment ;  for,  being  both  short  and  plump, 
he  collected  himself  into  a  bell  and  rolled 
round  on  all  sides  at  the  blows  of  his  awmilantB^ 
who  pressed  after  IdtOj  wfaersffer  he  trnned, 
with  an  eagerness  beyond  conception,  whilst 
their  numbers  were  every  moment  increas- 
ing. The  ball,  indeed,  in  passing  from  one 
apartment  to  another,  drew  every  penon  after 
it  that  came  in  its  way,  insomuch  that  the 
whole  palace  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
resounded  with  a  tremendous  clamor.  The 
women  of  the  harem,  amazed  at  th^  uproar, 
flew  to  their  blinds  to  discover  the  cause,  but 
no  sooner  did  they  catch  a  glimpee  of  the 
ball  than,  feeling  themselves  unable  to  re- 
frain, they  broke  from  the  clutches  of  their 
eunuchs,  who,  to  stop  their  flight,  pinched 
them  till  they  bled,  but  in  vain ;  whilst 
themselves,  thoi^h  trembling  with  tenor  at 
the  escape  of  their  charge,  were  as  incapable 
of  resisting  the  attraction. 

The  Indian,  after  having  traversed  the 
halls,  galleries,  chambers,  kitchens,  gardens, 
and  stables  of  the  palace,  at  last  took  lus 
course  through  the  courts,  whilst  the  Caliph, 
pursuing  him  closer  than  the  rest,  bestowed 
as  many  kicks  as  he  possibly  could,  yet  not 
without  receiving  now  and  then  one,  which 
his  competitors,  in  their  eagerness,  deseed 
for  the  ball. 

Carathis,  Morakanabad,  and  two  or  three  old 
viziers  whose  wisdom  had  hitherto  withstood 
the  attraction,  wishing  to  prevent  Vathek 
from  exposing  himself  in  the  presence  of  his 
subjects,  fell  down  in  his  way  to  impede  the 
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puTsait,  but  he,  regardless  of  their  obstruc- 
tion, leaped  over  their  heads,  and  went  on  as 
before.  They  then  ordered  the  muezins  to 
call  the  people  to  prayers,  both  for  the  sake 
of  getting  them  out  of  the  way,  and  of  en- 
deavoring by  their  petitions  to  avert  the  ca- 
lamity; but  neither  of  these  expedients  was  a 
whit  more  successful  The  sight  of  this  iatal 
ball  was  alone  sufficient  to  draw  after  it  every 
beholder.  The  muezins  themselves,  though 
they  saw  it  but  at  a  distance,  hastened  down 
from  their  minarets  and  mixed  with  the 
crowd,  which  continued  to  increase  in  so 
surprising  a  manner,  that  scarce  an  inhabi- 
tant was  left  in  Samarah,  except  the  aged, 
the  sick  confined  to  their  beds,  and  infants 
at  the  breast,  whose  nurses  could  run  more 
nimbly  without  them.  Even  Carathis,  Mo- 
rakanabad,  and  the  rest,  were  all  become  of 
the  party. 

The  shrill  screams  of  the  females  who  had 
broken  from  their  apartments,  and  were  tm- 
able  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  pressure 
of  the  crowd,  together  with  those  of  the 
eunuchs  jostling  after  them,-  terrified  lest 
their  charge  should  escape  from  their  sight, 
increased  by  the  execrations  of  husbands 
uiging  forward  and  menacing  both  ;  kicks 
given  and  received ;  stumblings  and  over- 
thrown at  every  step,  —  in  a  word,  the  con- 
fusion that  universally  prevailed  rendered 
Samarah  like  a  city  taken  by  storm,  and 
devoted  to  absolute  plunder. 

At  last  the  cursed  Indian,  who  still  pre- 
served his  rotundity  of  figure,  after  passing 
through  all  the  streets  and  public  places, 
and  leaving  them  empty,  rolled  onwcurds  to 
the  plain  of  Catoul,  and  traversed  the  valley 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the  four  foun- 
tains. 

As  a  continual  fall  of  water  had  excavated 
an  immense  gulf  in  the  valley,  whose  oppo- 
site side  was  closed  in  by  a  steep  acclivity, 
the  Caliph  and  his  attendants  were  appre- 
hensive lest  the  ball  should  bound  into  the 
chasm,  and,  to  prevent  it,  redoubled  their 
efforts,  but  in  vain.  The  Indian  persevered 
in  his  onward  direction,  and,  as  had  been 
apprehended,  glancing  from  the  precipice 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  was  lost  in 
the  gulf  below. 

Yathek  would  have  followed  the  perfidious 
Giaour,  had  not  an  invisible  agency  arrested 
his  progress.     The  multitude  that  pressed 


after  him  were  at  once  checked  in  the  same 
manner,  and  a  calm  instantaneously  ensued. 
They  all  gazed  at  each  other  with  an  air  of 
astonishment ;  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
loss  of  veils  and  turbans,  together  with  torn 
habits,  and  dust  blended  with  sweat,  pre- 
sented a  most  laughable  spectacle,  there  was 
not  one  smile  to  be  seen ;  on  the  contrary, 
all  with  looks  of  confusion  and  sadness 
returned  in  silence  to  Samarah,  and  retired 
to  their  inmost  apartments,  without  ever 
reflecting  that  they  had  been  impelled  by  an 
invisible  power  into  the  extravagance  for 
which  they  reproached  themselves  :  for  it  is 
but  just,  that  men  who  so  often  arrogate  to 
their  own  merit  the  good  of  which  they  are 
but  instruments,  should  attribute  to  them- 
selves the  absurdities  which  they  could  not 
prevent. 

The  Caliph  was  the  only  person  that 
refused  to  leave  the  valley.  He  commanded 
his  tents  to  be  pitched  there,  and  stationed 
himself  on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice,  in 
spite  of  the  representations  of  Carathis  and 
Morakanabad,  who  pointed  out  the  hazard 
of  its  brink  giving  way^  and  the  vicinity  to 
the  magician  that  had  so  severely  tormented 
him.  Yathek  derided  all  their  remonstran- 
ces ;  and  having  ordered  a  thousand  flambeaus 
to  be  lighted,  and  directed  his  attendants  to 
proceed  in  lighting  more,  lay  down  on  the 
slippery  margin,  and  attempted,  by  the  help 
of  this  artificial  splendor,  to  look  through 
that  gloom  which  all  the  fires  of  the  empyrean 
had  been  insufficient  to  pervade.  One  while 
he  fancied  to  himself  voices  arising  from  the 
depth  of  the  gulf,  at  another  he  seemed  to 
distinguish  the  accents  of  the  Indian ;  but 
all  was  no  more  than  the  hollow  murmar  of 
waters,  and  the  din  of  the  cataracts  that 
rushed  from  steep  to  steep,  down  the  sides 
of  the  mountain. 

Having  passed  the  night  in  this  cruel  per- 
turbation, the  Caliph  at 'daybreak  retired  to 
his  tent,  where,  without  taking  the  least 
sustenance,  he  continued  to  doze  till  the 
dusk  of  evening  began  to  come  on ;  he  then 
resumed  his  vigils  as  before,  and  persevered 
in  observing  them  for  many  nights  together. 
At  length,  fatigued  with  so  successless  an  em- 
ployment, he  sought  relief  from  change.  To 
this  end  he  sometimes  paced  with  hasty, 
strides  across  the  plain  ;  and,  as  he  wildly 
gazed  at  the  stars,  reproached  them  with 
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haying  deceived  him  ;  l)iit  lo  !  on  a  sudden 
the  clear  blue  aky  appeared  streaked  over 
with  streams  of  blood,  which  reached  from 
the  valley  even  to  the  city  of  Somanh.  As 
this  awful  phenomenon  seemed  to  touch  his 
tower,  Vathek  at  first  thought  of  repairing 
thither  to  view  it  more  distinctly,  but  feeling 
himseK  unable  to  advance,  and  being  over- 
come with  apprehension^  he  muffled  up  his 
face  in  his  robe. 

Terrifying  as  these  prodigies  were,  this 
impression  upon  him  was  no  more  than  mo- 
mentary, and  served  only  to  stimulate  his 
love  of  the  marvellous.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  retaining  to  his  palace,  he  perdsted  in  the 
resolution  of  abiding  where  the  Indian  van- 
ished from  Ids  view.  One  night,  however, 
while  he  was  walking  as  usual  on  the  plain, 
the  moon  and  the  stars  at  once  were  eclipsed, 
and  a  total  darkness  ensued.  The  earth 
trembled  beneath  him,  and  a  voice  came 
forth,  the  voice  of  the  Giaour,  who,  in  accents 
more  sonorous  than  thunder,  thus  addressed 
him :  — 

'^Wouldst  thou  devote  thyself  to  me? 
adore,  then,  the  terrestrial  iniiuences,  and 
abjure  Mahomet.  On  these  conditions  I  will 
bring  thee  to  the  palace  of  subterranean  fire : 
there  sholt  thou  behold,  in  immense  depos- 
itories, the  treasures  which  the  staors  have 
promised  thee,  and  which  will  be  conferred 
by  those  intelligences  whom  thou  shalt  thus 
render  propitious.  It  was  from  thence  I 
brought  my  sabres ;  and  it  is  there  that 
Soliman  Ben  Daoud  reposes,  surrounded  by 
the  talismans  that  control  the  world." 

The  astonished  Caliph  trembled  as  he 
answered,  yet  in  a  style  that  showed  him  to 
be  no  novice  in  preternatural  adventured :  — 

'^ Where  art  thou?  Be  present  to  my 
eyes  ;  dissipate  the  gloom  that  perplexes  me, 
and  of  which  I  deem  thee  the  cause.  After 
the  many  fiambeaus  I  have  burnt  to  discover 
thee,  thou  mayest  at  least  grant  a  glimpse  of 
thy  horrible  visage." 

'^  Abjure,  then,  Mahomet,"  replied  the  In- 
dian, '^and  promise  me  full  proofs  of  thy 
ainceTity  ;  otherwise  l^ou  shalt  never  behold 
me  again." 

The  unhappy  OaHph,  instigated  by  insatia^ 
ble  curiosity,  lavished  his  promises  in  the 
-utmost  profusion.  The  sky  immediately 
brightened,  and  by  the  light  of  the  planets, 
whkh  seemed  almost  to  blaze,  Vathek  beheld 


the  earth  open,  and  at  the  extremity  of  a 
vast  black  chasm,  a  portal  of  ebony,  before 
which  stood  the  Indian,  still  blacker,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  golden  key,  that  caused  the 
lock  to  resound. 

''  How,"  cried  Vathek,  '<  can  I  descend  to 
thee,  without  the  certainty  of  breaking  my 
neck  ?  Come,  take  me,  and  instantly  open 
the  portaL" 

''Not  so  fast^"  replied  the  Indian, ''  impa- 
tient Caliph  !  Know  that  I  am  parched  with 
thirst,  and  cannot  open  this  door  till  my 
thirst  be  thoroughly  appeased.  I  require 
the  blood  of  fifty  of  the  most  beautiful  sons 
of  thy  viziers  and  great  men,  or  neither  can 
my  l^rst  nor  thy  curiosity  be  satisfied.  Re- 
turn to  Samarah ;  procure  for  me  this  neces- 
sary libation ;  come  back  hither,  throw  it 
thyself  into  this  chasm,  and  then  shalt  thou 
see!" 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  Indian  turned 
his  back  on  the  CaUph,  who,  incited  by  the 
suggestion  of  demons,  resolved  on  the  direful 
sacrifice.  He  now  pretended  to  have  regained 
his  tranquillity,  and  set  out  for  Samarah 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  people  who  still 
loved  him,  and  forebore  not  to  rejoice  when 
they  believed  him  to  have  recovered  his  rea- 
son. So  successfully  did  he  conceal  the 
emotion  of  his  heart,  that  even  Carathis  and 
Morakanabad  were  equally  deceived  with 
the  rest.  Nothing  was  heard  of  but  festivals 
and  rejoiomgs.  The  ball,  which  no  tongue 
had  hitherto  ventured  to  mention,  was  again 
brought  on  the  tapis.  A  general  laugh  went 
round ;  though  many,  still  smarting  under 
the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  from  the  hurts 
received  in  that  memorable  adventure,  had 
no  great  reason  for  mirth. 

The  prevalence  of  this  gay  humor  was  not 
a  little  grateful  to  Vathek,  as  perceiving  how 
much  it  conduced  to  his  project.  He  put  on 
the  appearance  of  affability  to  evexy  one; 
but  especially  to  his  viziers,  and  the  grandees 
of  his  court,  whom  he  failed  not  to  regale 
with  a  sumptuous  banquet,  during  which  he 
insensibly  inclined  the  conversation  to  the 
children  of  his  guests.  Having  asked,  with 
a  good-natured  air,  who  of  them  were  blessed 
with  the  handsomest  boys,  every  father  at 
once  asserted  the  pretensions  of  his  own ; 
and  the  contest  imperceptibly  grew  so  warm, 
that  nothing  could  have  withholden  them 
from  coming  to  blows  but  their  profound 
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reyerence  for  the  person  of  the  Caliph. 
Under  the  pretence,  therefore,  of  reconciling 
the  disputants,  Vathek  took  upon  him  to 
decide  ;  and  with  this  view  commanded  the 
boys  to  be  brought 

It  was  not  long  before  a  troop  of  these 
poor  children  made  their  appearance,  all 
equipped  by  their  fond  mothers  with  such 
ornaments  as  might  give  the  greatest  relief  to 
their  beauty,  or  most  advantageously  display 
the  graces  of  their  age.  But  whilst  this  bril- 
liant assemblage  attracted  the  eyes  and  hearts 
of  every  one  besides,  the  Caliph  scrutinized 
each  in  his  turn  with  a  malignant  avidity 
that  passed  for  attention,  and  selected  &om 
their  number  the  fifty  whom  he  judged  the 
Qiaour  would  prefer. 

With  an  equal  show  of  kindness  as  before, 
he  proposed  to  celebrate  a  festival  on  the 
plain,  for  the  entertainment  of  his  young 
favorites,  who,  he  said,  ought  to  rejoice  still 
more  than  all  at  the  restoration  of  hii  health, 
on  account  of  the  favors  he  intended  for 
them. 

The  Caliph's  proposal  was  received  with 
the  greatest  delight,  and  soon  published 
through  Samarah.  Litters,  camels,  and  hor- 
ses were  prepared.  Women  and  children, 
old  men  and  young,  —  every  one  placed  him- 
self in  the  station  he  chose.  The  cavalcade 
set  forward,  attended  by  all  the  confectioners 
in  the  city  and  its  precincts.  The  populace, 
following  on  foot,  composed  an  ftTnftging 
crowd,  and  occasioned  no  little  noise.  All 
was  joy  ;  nor  did  any  one  call  to  mind  what 
most  of  them  had  suffered  when  they  first 
travelled  the  road  they  were  now  passing  so 
gayly. 

The  evening  was  serene,  the  air  refreshing, 
the  sky  clear,  and  the  flowers  exhaled  their 
fragrance.  The  beams  of  the  declining  sun, 
whose  mild  splendor  reposed  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  shed  a  glow  of  ruddy  light 
over  its  green  declivity,  and  the  white  flocks 
sporting  upon  it.  No  sounds  were  audible, 
save  the  murmurs  of  the  four  fountains,  and 
the  reeds  and  voices  of  shepherds,  calling  to 
each  other  from  different  eminences. 

The  lovely  innocents,  proceeding  to  the 
destined  sacrifice,  added  not  a  little  to  the 
hilarity  of  the  scene.  They  approached  the 
plain  full  of  sportiveness ;  some  coursing 
butterflies,  others  culling  flowers,  or  picking 
up  the  shining  little  pebbles  that  attracted 


their  notice.  At  intervals  they  nimbly 
started  from  each  other,  for  the  sake  of  beasg 
caught  again,  and  mutually  impartj^g  s 
thousand  caresses. 

The  dreadful  chasm,  at  whose  bottom  the 
portal  of  ebony  was  placed,  began,  to  aj^iear 
at  a  distance.  It  looked  like  a  black  str^ 
that  divided  the  plain.  Morakanabad  tad 
his  companions  took  it  for  some  work  wfaidi 
the  Caliph  had  ordered.  Unhappy  men! 
Kttle  did  they  surmise  for  what  it  was  des- 
tined. 

Vathek,  not  liking  that  they  ahoold  ex- 
amine it  too  nearly,  stopx>ed  t^e  prooesaioii, 
and  ordered  a  spacious  einde  to  be  formed  on 
this  side,  at  some  distance  from  the  accowed 
chasm.  The  body-guard  of  eunuchs  was  de- 
tached, to  measure  out  the  liats  intended  for 
the  games,  and  prepare  ringlets  for  ihe  liaa 
to  keep  off  the  crowd.  The  fifty  oompetiton 
were  soon  stripped,  and  presented  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  spectators  the  suppleneea  and 
grace  of  their  delicate  limba.  Their  ejK 
sparkled  with  a  joy  which  those  of  their  food 
parents  reflected.  Every  one  offered  wishes 
for  the  little  candidate  nearest  his  hearty  and 
doubted  not  of  his  being  victorious.  A  breath- 
less suspense  awaited  the  contest  of  thas 
amiable  and  innocent  victims. 

The  Caliph,  availing  himself  of  the  fint 
moment  to  retire  from  the  crowd,  advanced 
towards  the  chasm,  and  there  heard,  yet  not 
without  shuddering,  the  voice  of  the  Indian ; 
who,  gnashing  his  teeth,  eagerly  demanded: — 

«  Where  are  they  1  where  are  they  I  Po^ 
ceivest  thou  not  how  my  mouth  waters  }** 

*'  Relentless  Giaour  !  ^  answered  Vaibek, 
with  emotion,  "  can  nothing  content  thee  bat 
the  massacre  of  these  lovely  victims  I  Ah, 
wert  thou  to  behold  their  beauty,  it  must  cer- 
tainly move  thy  compassion ! " 

"  Perdition  on  thy  compassion,  babbler !' 
cried  the  Indian.  ^'  Give  them  me  !  instantly 
give  them,  or  my  portal  shall  he  dosed 
against  thee  forever  ! " 

''  Not  so  loudly,"  replied  the  Caliph,  Uudi- 
ing. 

'^  I  understand  thee,''  returned  the  Giaour, 
with  the  grin  of  an  ogre  ;  ^  thou  wantest  to 
summon  up  more  presence  of  mind.  I  viH 
for  a  moment  forbear." 

During  this  exquisite  dialogue,  the  games 
went  forward,  with  all  alacrity,  and  at  lengA 
concluded,  just  as  the  twilight  began  toomr> 
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cast  the  mountains.  Yathek,  who  was  still 
Btanding  on  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  called  out 
with  all  his  might :  — 

**  Let  my  fifty  little  favorites  approach  me, 
aeparatelj  ;  and  let  them  come  in  the  order 
of  their  success.  To  the  first  I  will  give  my 
diamond  bracelet ;  to  the  second  my  collar  of 
emeralds  ;  to  the  third  my  aigret  of  rubies  ; 
to  the  fourth  mj  girdle  of  topazes ;  and  to 
the  rest,  each  a  part  of  my  dress,  even  down 
to  my  slippers." 

This  declaration  was  received  with  reiter- 
ated acclamations  ;  and  all  extolled  the*  lib- 
erality of  a  prince  who  would  thus  strip  him- 
self for  the  amusement  of  his  subjects  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  rising  generation. 

The  Caliph  in  the  mean  while  undressed 
himself  by  degrees  ;  and  raising  his  arm  as 
high  as  he  was  able,  made  each  of  the  prizes 
glitter  in  the  air  ;  but,  whilst  he  deliv^ed  it 
with  one  hand  to  the  child,  who  sprang  for- 
ward to  receive  it,  he  with  the  other  pushed 
the  poor  innocent  into  the  gulf,  where  the 
CHaour,  with  a  sullen  muttering,  incessantly 
repeated  **  More  !  more  ! " 

This  dreadful  device  was  executed  with  so 
much  dexterity,  that  the  boy  who  was  ap- 
proaching him  remained  unconscious  of  the 
fate  of  his  forerunner ;  and  as  to  the  spec- 
tators, the  shades  of  evening,  together  with 
their  distance,  precluded  them  from  perceiv- 
ing any  object  distii^ctly.  Yathek,  having  in 
this  manner  thrown  in  the  last  of  the  fifty, 
and  expecting  that  the  Qiaour,  on  receiving 
him,  would  have  presented  the  key,  already 
fancied  himself  as  great  as  Soliman,  and  con- 
sequently above  being  amenable  for  what  he 
had  done ;  when,  to  his  utter  amazement, 
the  chasm  closed,  and  the  ground  became  as 
entire  as  the  rest  of  the  plain. 

No  language  could  express  his  rage  and 
despair.  He  execrated  the  perfidy  of  the  In- 
dian, loaded  him  with  the  most  infamous 
invectives,  and  stamped  with  his  foot  as  re- 
solving to  be  heard.  He  persisted  in  this  de- 
meanor till  his  strength  failed  him,  and  then 
fell  on  the  earth  like  one  void  of  sense.  His 
Tiziera  and  grandees,  who  were  nearer  than 
the  rest,  supposed  him  at  first  to  be  sitting 
on  the  grass  at  play  with  their  amiable  chil- 
dren ;  but  at  length,  prompted  by  doubt,  they 
advanced  towards  the  spot,  and  found  the 
Caliph  alone,  who  wildly  demanded  what 
they  wanted. 


**  Our  children  !  our  children  ! "  cried 
they. 

''It  is  assuredly  pleasant,''  said  he,  ''to 
make  me  accountable  for  accidents.  Your 
children,  while  at  play,  fell  from  the  preci- 
pice that  was  here ;  and  I  should  have  ex- 
perienced their  fate,  had  I  not  been  saved  by 
a  sudden  start  back.'' 

At  these  words  the  fathers  of  the  fifty 
boys  cried  out  aloud  ;  the  mothers  repeated 
their  exclamations  an  octave  higher  ;  whilst 
the  rest,  without  knowing  the  cause,  soon 
drowned  the  voices  of  both  with  still  louder 
lamentations  of  their  own. 

"  Our  Caliph,"  said  they,  —  and  the  report 
soon  circulated,  —  "  our  Caliph  has  played  us 
this  trick,  to  gratify  his  accursed  Giaour.  Let 
us  punish  him  for  lus  perfidy  !  let  us  avenge 
ourselves  !  let  us  avenge  the  blood  of  the 
innocent !  let  us  throw  this  cruel  prince  into 
the  gulf  that  is  near,  and  let  his  name  be 
mentioned  no  more  ! " 

At  this  rumor  and  these  menaces,  Carathis, 
full  of  consternation,  hastened  to  Morakana- 
bad,  and  said  :  — 

"  Yizier,  you  have  lost  two  beautiful  boys, 
and  must  necessarily  be  the  most  afflicted  of 
fathers  ;  but  you  are  virtuous ;  save  your 
master!" 

"  I  will  brave  every  hazard,"  replied  the 
vizier,  "  to  rescue  him  from  his  present  dan- 
ger ;  but  afterwards  will  abandon  him  to  his 
fate.  Bababalouk,"  continued  he,  "  put  your- 
self at  the  head  of  your  eunuchs,  disperse  the 
mob,  and  if  possible  bring  back  this  unhappy 
prince  to  his  palace." 

Bababalouk  and  his  fraternity,  felicitating 
each  other  in  a  low  voice  on  their  disability 
of  ever  being  fathers,  obeyed  the  mandate  of 
the  virier,  who,  seconding  their  exertions  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  at  length  accom- 
plished his  generous  enterprise,  and  retired, 
as  he  resolved,  to  lament  at  his  leisure. 

No  sooner  had  the  Caliph  re-entered  his 
palace,  than  Carathis  commanded  the  doors 
to  be  fiistened  ;  but  perceiving  the  tumult  to 
be  still  violent,  and  hearing  the  imprecations 
which  resounded  from  all  quarters,  she  said 
to  her  son  :  — 

"  Whether  the  populace  be  right  or  wrong^ 
it  behooves  you  to  provide  for  your  safety  : 
let  us  retire  to  your  own  apartment,  and  from 
thence,  through  the  subterranean  passage 
known  only  to  ourselves,  into  your  tower } 
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there,  tdtii  the  aasiataiLce  of  the  mutes  who 
never  leave  it,  we  may  be  able  to  make  Bome 
resistance.  Bababalouk,  supposing  ns  to  be 
still  in  the  palace,  will  guard  its  avenues  for 
his  own  sake  ;  and  we  ediall  soon  find,  with- 
out the  counsels  of  that  blubberer,  Mora- 
kanabad,  what  expedient  may  be  the  best  to 
adopt." 

•  Yathek,  without  making  the  least  reply, 
acquiesced  in  his  mother^s  proposal,  and  re- 
peated as  he  went :  — 

"  Nefarious  Giaour !  where  art  thou  ?  hast 
thou  not  yet  devoured  those  poor  children  ? 
where  are  thy  sabres,  thy  golden  key,  thy 
talismans  1" 

Carathis,  who  guessed  from  these  interro- 
gations a  part  of  the  truth,  had  no  difficulty 
to  apprehend  in  getting  at  the  whole  as  soon 
as  he  should  be  a  little  composed  in  his  tower. 
This  princess  was  so  far  from  being  influ- 
enced by  scruples,  that  she  was  as  wicked  as 
woman  could  be,  which  is  not  saying  a  little, 
for  the  sex  pique  themselves  on  their  supe- 
riority in  every  competition.  The  recital  of 
the  Qediph  therefore  occasioned  neither  terror 
nor  surprise  to  his  mother  ;  she  felt  no  emo- 
tion but  from  the  promises  of  the  Qiaour, 
and  said  to  her  son :  — 

''This  Qiaour,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
somewhat  sanguinary  in  his  taste,  but  the 
terrestrial  powers  ate  always  terrible  ;  never- 
theless, what  the  one  has  promised  and  the 
others  can  confer,  will  prove  a  sufficient  in- 
demnification. No  crimes  should  be  thought 
too  dear  for  such  a  reward.  Forbear,  then, 
to  revile  the  Indian  ;  you  have  not  fulfilled 
the  conditions  to  which  his  services  are  an- 
nexed. Por  instance,  is  not  a  sacrifice  to  the 
subterranean  Qenii  required  ?  and  should  we 
not  be  prepared  to  offer  it  as  soon  as  the  tu- 
mult is  subsided  ?  This  chaige  I  will  take 
on  myself,  and  have  no  doubt  of  succeeding 
by  means  of  your  treasures,  which,  as  there 
are  now  so  many  others  in  store,  may  with- 
out fear  be  exhausted." 

Accordingly,  the  princess,  who  possessed 
the  most  consummate  skill  in  the  art  of  per- 
suasion, went  immediately  back  through  the 
subterranean  passage,  and  presenting  herseK 
to  the  popidace  from  a  window  of  the  palace, 
began  to  harangue  them  with  all  the  address 
of  which  she  was  mistress,  whilst  Bababalouk 
showered  money  from  both  hands  amongst 
the  crowd,  who  by  these  united  means  were 
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soon  appeased.  Every  peraon  Tetived  to  In 
home,  and  Carathis  returned  to  the  tower. 

Prayer  at  break  of  day  was  annomieed, 
when  Carathis  and  Yathek  ascended  the  steps 
which  led  to  the  summit  of  the  tower,  whero 
they  remained  for  some  time,  though  the 
weather  was  lowering  and  wet.  This  im- 
pending gloom  corresponded  with  their  ns- 
lignant  dispositions  ;  but  when  the  son  begin 
to  break  through  the  clouds,  tiiey  ordered  a 
pavilion  to  be  raised  as  a  screen  frxHn  the  in- 
trusion of  Ids  beams.  The  Caliph,  overcome 
with  fifttigue,  sought  refreshment  frxim  repose, 
at  the  same  time  hoping  that  signifkant 
dreams  might  attend  on  his  slumbers ;  whilst 
the  indefatigable  Carathis,  followed  by  a 
party  of  her  mutes,  descoided  to  prepare 
whatever  she  judged  proper  for  the  obli^iaa 
of  the  approaching  night 

By  secret  stairs,  known  only  to  henelf  and 
her  son,  she  first  repaired  to  the  mysterious 
reoesses  in  which  were  deposited  ihe  mnm- 
mies  that  had  been  brought  from  the  cata- 
combs of  the  ancient  Pharaohs.  Of  these  de 
ordered  several  to  be  taken.  From  thence 
she  resorted  to  a  gallery,  where,  under  the 
guard  of  fifty  female  negroes,  mute,  and  blind 
of  the  right  eye,  were  preserved  the  oil  of  the 
most  venomous  serpents,  rhinoc^tie'  hotna. 
and  woods  of  a  subtle  and  penetrating  odor, 
procured  from  the  interior  of  the  Indies,  to- 
gether with  a  thousand  o,ther  horrible  raritiea 
This  collection  had  been  formed  f<»'  a  pur- 
pose like  the  present,  by  Carathis  herself^  firai 
a  presentiment  that  she  might  one  day  enjoj 
some  intercourse  with  the  infernal  powers,  to 
whom  she  had  ever  been  passionat^y  attach- 
ed, and  to  whose  taste  she  was  no  stranger. 

To  familiarize  herself  the  better  with  the 
horrors  in  view,  the  princess  remained  in  tbe 
company  of  her  negresses,  who  squinted  in 
the  most  amiable  manner  from  the  only  ere 
they  had,  and  leered  with  exquisite  delight 
at  the  skulls  and  skeletons  which  Carstlui 
had  drawn  forth  from  her  cabinets,  whose 
key  she  intrusted  to  no  (me ;  all  of  than 
making  contortions  and  uttering  a  fnghtfbl 
jargon,  but  very  amusing  to  tibe  princess; 
till  at  last,  being  stunned  by  their  gibbeiing^ 
and  sujGfocated  by  the  potency  of  their  exfaa> 
lations,  she  was  fenced  to  quit  tbe  galleiyf 
after  stripping  it  (^  a  part  of  its  tieasures. 

Whilst  she  was  thus  occupied,  the  Grdqihi 
who,  instead  of  the  visions  he  eipeoted,  had 
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ai^uiied  in  these  unsabeUoitial  regiona  a  vo- 
racious appetite,  was  greatly  provoked  at  the 
negresses ;  for,  having  totally  forgotten  their 
deafnewi,  he  had  impatiently  asked  them  for 
food  ;  and  seeing  them  reig^rdless  of  his  de- 
mand, he  hegan  to  cuff,  pinch,  and  push  them, 
till  Carathis  arrived  to  terminate  a  scene  so 
indecent,  to  the  great  content  of  these  miser- 
able creatures,  who,  having  been  brought  up 
by  her,  understood  all  her  signs,  and  com- 
municated in  the  same  way  their  thoughts  in 
return* 

**  Son  I  what  means  all  this  ? "  said  she, 
panting  for  breath.  **  I  thought  I  heard,  as 
I  came  up,  the  shrieks  of  a  thousand  bats, 
tearing  fiom  their  crannies  in  the  recesses  of 
a  cavern,  and  it  was  the  outcry  only  of  these 
poor  mutes,  whom  you  were  so  unmercifully 
abuaing.  In  truth,  you  but  ill  deserve  the 
admirable  proviBi<m  I  have  brought  you." 

*'  Give  it  me  instantly  ! "  exclaimed  the 
Caliph  ;  "  I  am  perishing  for  hunger ! " 

^'As  to  that,^  answered  she,  ''you  must 
have  an  excellent  stomach  if  it  can  digest 
what  I  have  been  preparing.'' 

"  Be  quick,''  replied  the  Caliph.  «  But  O, 
heavens  !  what  horrors  I  What  do  you  in- 
tend 1" 

''  Come,  come,"  returned  Carathis,  ''be  not 
so  squeamish,  but  help  me  to  arrange  every- 
thing properly,  and  you  shall  see  that  what 
you  reject  with  such  symptoms  of  disgust  will 
fioon  complete  your  felicity.  Let  us  get  ready 
the  pile  for  the  sacrifice  of  to-'uight,  and  think 
not  oi  eating  till  that  is  performed.  Know 
you  not  that  all  solemn  rites  are  preceded  by 
a  rigorous  abstinence  1 " 

The  Caliph,  not  daring  to  object,  aban- 
doned himself  to  grief,  and  the  wind  that 
ravaged  his  entrails,  whilst  his  mother  vent 
forward  with  the  requisite  operations.  Pi  ials 
of  serpents'  oil,  mummies,  and  bones,  were 
soon  set  in  order  on  the  balustrade  of  the 
tower.  The  pile  began  to  rise,  and  in  three 
hours  was  as  many  cubits  higL  At  length 
darkness  approached,  and  Carathis,  having 
stripped  herself  to  her  inmost  garment, 
clapped  her  hands  in  an  impulse  of  ecstasy, 
and  struck  light  with  all  her  force.  The 
miitea  followed  her  example :  but  Yathek, 
extenuated  with  hunger  and  impatience,  was 
unable  to  support  himself,  and  fell  down  in  a 
swoon.  The  sparks  had  already  kindled 
the  dry  wood ;  the  venomous  oil  burst  into 


a  thousand  blue  flames ;  the  mummies,  dis- 
solving, emitted  a  thick  dun  vapor ;  and,  the 
rhinoceros'  horns  b^pjming  to  consume,  all 
together  diffused  such  a  stench,  that  the  C»- 
liph,  recovering,  started  from  his  trance  and 
gazed  wildly  on  the  scene  in  full  blaze  around 
him.  The  oil  gushed  forth  in  a  plenitude 
of  streams  ;  and  the  negresses,  who  supplied 
it  without  intermission,  united  their  cries  to 
those  of  the  princess.  At  last  the  fire  be- 
came so  violent,  and  the  flames  reflected  firom 
the  p<^ished  marble  so  dazzling,  that  the 
Caliph,  unable  to  withstand  the  heat  and  the 
blaze,  eflected  his  escape,  and  clambered  up 
the  imperial  standard. 

In  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants  of 
Samarah,  scared  at  the  light  which  shone 
over  the  city,  arose  in  haste,  ascended  their 
roofs,  beheld  the  tower  on  fire,  and  hurried 
half  naked  to  the  square.  Their  love  to 
their  sovereign  immediately  awoke;  and 
apprehending  him  in  danger  of  perishing  in 
his  tower,  their  whole  thoughts  were  occu* 
pied  with  the  means  of  his  safety.  Mora- 
kanabad  flew  from  his  retirement,  wiped 
away  his  tears,  and  cried  out  for  water  like 
the  rest.  Bababalouk,  whose  olfactoiy  nerves 
were  more  familiarized  to  magical  odors, 
readily  coigecturing  that  Carathis  was  en- 
gaged in  her  favorite  amusements,  strenu- 
ously exhorted  them  not  to  be  alarmed. 
Him,  however,  they  treated  as  an  old  pol- 
troon, and  forebore  not  to  style  him  a 
rascally  traitor.  The  camels  and  dromeda- 
ries were  advancing  with  water,  but  no  one 
knew  by  which  way  to  enter  the  tower. 
Whilst  Uie  populace  was  obstinate  in  forcing 
the  doors,  a  violent  east-wind  drove  such  a 
volume  of  flame  against  them  as  at  first 
forced  them  ofl",  but  afterwards  rekindled 
their  zeal.  At  the  same  time,  the  stench  of 
the  horns  and  mmnmies  increasing,  most  of 
the  crowd  fell  backward  in  a  state  of  suffoca- 
tion. Those  that  kept  their  feet  mutually 
wondered  at  the  cause  of  the  smell,  and 
admonished  each  other  to  retire.  Morakan- 
abad,  more  sick  than  the  rest,  remained  in  a 
piteous  condition.  Holding  his  nose  with 
one  hand,  he  persisted  in  his  efforts  with  the 
other  to  burst  open  the  doors  and  obtain 
admission.  A  hundred  and  forty  of  the 
strongest  and  most  resolute  at  length  accom- 
plished their  purpose.  Having  gained  the 
staircase   by  their  violent   exertions,  they 
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attained  a  great  height  in  a  qoarter  of  an 
hour. 

CaiathiB,  alanned  at  the  signs  of  her 
mutes,  advanced  to  the  staircase,  went  down 
a  few  steps,  and  heard  several  voices  calling 
out  from  below:  — 

**  You  shall  in  a  moment  have  water  ! " 

Being  rather  alert,  considering  her  age,  she 
presently  regained  the  top  of  the  tower,  and 
bade  her  son  suspend  the  sacrifice  for  some 
minutes,  adding :  — 

**  We  shall  soon  be  enabled  to  render  it 
more  grateful.  Certain  dolts  of  your  sub- 
jects, imagining,  no  doubt,  that  we  were  on 
fire,  have  been  rash  enough  to  break  through 
those  doors,  which  had  hitherto  remained 
inviolate,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  up  water. 
They  are  very  kind,  you  must  allow,  so  soon 
to  forget  the  wrongs  you  have  done  them  ; 
but  that  is  of  little  moment  Let  us  offer 
them  to  the  Giaour.  Let  them  come  up : 
our  mutes,  who  neither  want  strength  nor 
experience,  will  soon  despatch  them,  ex- 
hausted as  they  are  with  fjEttigue." 

**  Be  it  so,"  answered  the  Caliph, "  provided 
we  finish,  and  I  dine.^ 

In  fact,  these  good  people,  out  of  breath 
from  ascending  eleven  thousand  stairs  in  such 
haste,  and  chagrined  at  having  spilt,  by  the 
way,  the  water  they  had  taken,  were  no 
sooner  arrived  at  the  top  than  the  blaze  of 
the  flames  and  the  fumes  of  the  mummies  at 
once  overpowered  their  senses.  It  was  a 
pity !  for  they  beheld  not  the  agreeable 
smile  with  which  the  mutes  and  the  negresses 
adjusted  the  cord  to  their  necks  :  these  amia- 
ble personages  rejoiced,  however,  no  leas  at 
the  scene.  Never  before  had  the  ceremony 
of  strangling  been  performed  with  so  much 
facility.  They  all  fell  without  the  least 
resistance  or  struggle ;  so  that  Vathek,  in 
the  space  of  a  few  moments,  found  himself 
surrounded  by  the  dead  bodies  of  his  most 
faithful  subjects,  all  of  which  were  thrown 
on  the  top  of  the  pile. 

Carathis,  whose  presence  of  mind  never 
forsook  her,  perceiving  that  she  had  carcasses 
sufficient  to  complete  her  oblation,  com- 
manded the  chains  to  be  stretched  across  the 
staircase,  and  the  iron  doors  barricaded,  that 
no  more  might  come  up. 

No  sooner  were  these  orders  obeyed,  than 
the  tower  shook ;  the  dead  bodies  vanished 
in  the  flames,  which  at  once  changed  from  a 


swarthy  crimson  to  a  bright  rose-color,  Aa 
ambient  vapor  emitted  the  most  exqinaite 
fragrance  ;  the  marble  columns  rsag  wilk 
harmonious  sounds,  and  the  liquefied  honiB 
diffused  a  delicious  perfume.  Carathis,  is 
transports,  anticipated  the  success  of  her 
enterprise  ;  whilst  the  mutes  and  negressei^ 
to  whom  these  sweets  had  given  the  coikf 
retired  to  their  cells  grumbling. 

Scarcely  were  they  gone,  when,  instead 
of  the  pile,  horns,  mummies,  and  ashes,  the 
Caliph  both  saw  and  felt,  with  a  d^^ree  of 
pleasure  which  he  could  not  express,  a  table 
covered  with  the  most  magnificent  regtA': 
flagons  of  wine  and  vases  of  exquisite  sher- 
bet floating  on  snow.  He  availed  himself 
without  scruple  of  such  an  entertainment ; 
and  had  already  laid  hands  on  a  lamb  stuffed 
with  pistachios,  whilst  Carathis  was  privaidy 
drawing  from  a  filigreed  urn  a  parchment  that 
seemed  to  be  endless,  and  which  had  escaped 
the  notice  of  her  son.  Totally  occupied  in 
gratifjong  an  importunate  appetite,  he  left 
her  to  peruse  it  without  interruption  ;  which, 
having  finished,  she  said  to  him  in  an  author 
itative  tone  :  — 

*^  Put  an  end  to  your  gluttony,  and  hear 
the  splendid  promises  with  which  you  are 
favored  ! "    She  then  read  as  follows  :  — 

"  Vathek,  my  weU-beloved,  thou  hast  sur- 
passed my  hopes  :  my  nostrils  have  been 
regaled  by  the  savor  of  thy  mummies,  tlij 
horns,  and,  still  more,  by  the  lives  devoted 
on  the  pile.  At  the  full  of  the  moon  cause 
the  bands  of  thy  musicians  and  thy  tymbah 
to  be  heard ;  depart  from  thy  palace 
surrounded  by  all  the  pageants  of  majesfy, 
thy  most  faithful  slaves,  thy  best  beloved 
wiveia,  thy  most  magnificent  litters,  thr 
rich  .'st  laden  camels  ;  and  set  forward  on  thj 
way  to  Istakhar.  There  await  I  thy  comii^ 
That  IB  the  region  of  wonders.  There  shilt 
thou  receive  the  diadem  of  Gian  Ben  Gtui,^ 
the  talismans  of  Soliman,  and  the  treasnrei 
of  the  pre-Adamite  Sultans :  there  shah 
thou  be  solaced  with  all  kinds  of  ddighl 
But  beware  how  thou  enterest  any  dwelling 
on  thy  route,  or  thou  shalt  feel  the  effects  of 
my  anger." 

*  By  this  appellatioii  was  distinguisbed  &• 
monftrch  of  that  species  of  beings  whom  tU 
Arabians  denoininate  Oian  or  Oinn,  that  ii 
Cfenii;  and  the  Tsiik  lliabari,  J^ersa,  Fha,  er 
Fcteriea, 
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TheCaliph^wlio,  notwithstandinghiB  habit- 
ual laxuiy,  had  never  before  dined  with  so 
mnch  satisfaction,  gave  full  scope  to  the  joy 
of  these  golden  tidings,  and  betook  himself  to 
drinking  anew.  Carathis,  whose  antipathy 
to  wine  was  by  no  means  insuperable,  fsdled 
not  to  supply  a  reason  for  every  bumper, 
which  they  ironically  quaffed  to  the  health 
of  Mahomet  This  infernal  liquor  completed 
their  impious  temerity,  and  prompted  them 
to  utter  a  profusion  of  blasphemies.  They 
gave  a  loose  to  their  wit,  at  the  expense  of 
the  ass  of  Balaam,  the  dog  of  the  seven 
sleepers,  and  the  other  animals  admitted  into 
the  paradise  of  Mahomet  In  this  sprightly 
humor  they  descended  the  eleven  thousand 
stairs,  diverting  themselves  as  they  went  at 
the  anxious  feu^es  they  saw  on  the  square, 
through  the  oilets  of  the  tower,  and  at  length 
arrived  at  the  royal  apartmients  by  the  sub- 
terranean passage.  Bababalouk  was  parad- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  issuing  his  mandates  with 
great  pomp  to  the  eunuchs,  who  were  snufiing 
the  lights  and  painting  the  eyes  of  the 
Circassians.  No  sooner  did  he  catch  sight  of 
the  Caliph  and  his  mother,  than  he  ex- 
claimed,— 

''  Ha  !  you  have  then,  I  perceive,  escaped 
from  the  flames ;  I  was  not,  however,  alto- 
gether out  of  doubt" 

''Of  what  moment  is  it  to  us  what  you 
thought  or  think  ?'' cried  Carathis  :  "go, 
speed,  tell  Morakanabad  that  we  immediately 
want  him  ;  and  take  care  how  you  stop  by 
the  way  to  make  your-insipid  reflections." 

Morakanabad  delayed  not  to  obey  the 
gammons,  and  was  received  by  Vathek  and 
his  mother  with  great  solemnity.  They  told 
him  with  an  air  of  composure  and  commiser- 
ation that  the  fire  at  the  top  of  the  tower 
was  extinguished,  but  that  it  had  cost  the 
lives  of  the  brave  people  who  sought, to  assist 
them. 

"  Still  more  misfortunes ! "  cried  Morakan- 
abad with  a  sigh.  ^  Ah,  commander  of  the 
faithfal,  our  holy  prophet  is  certainly  irri- 
tated against  us !  it  behooves  you  to  appease 
him." 

"  We  will  appease  him  hereafter,"  replied 
the  Caliph,  with  a  smile  that  augured  nothing 
of  good.  '*  You  will  have  leisure  sufiicient 
for  your  supplications  during  my  absence  ; 
for  this  countiy  is  the  bane  of  my  health.  I 
am  disgusted  with  the  mountain  of  the  four 


fountains,  and  am  resolved  to  go  and  drink 
of  the  stream  of  Bocnabad.*  I  long  to  re- 
fresh myself  in  the  delightful  valleys  which 
it  waters.  Do  you,  with  the  advice  of  my 
mother,  govern  my  dominions,  and  take 
care  to  supply  whatever  her  experiments 
may  demand ;  for  you  well  know  that  our 
tower  abounds  in  materials  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science." 

The  tower  but  iU  suited  Morakanabad's 
taste.  Immense  treasures  had  been  lavished 
upon  it,  and  nothing  had  he  ever  seen  carried 
thither  but  female  negroes,  mutes,  and  abom- 
inable drugs.  Nor  did  he  know  well  what  to 
think  of  Carathis,  who,  like  a  chameleon, 
could  assume  all  possible  colors.  Her  cursed 
eloquence  had  often  driven  the  poor  Mussul- 
man to  his  last  shifts.  He  considered,  how- 
ever, that  if  she  possessed  but  few  good 
qualities,  her  son  had  still  fewer,  and  that  the 
aLtemative,  on  the  whole,  would  be  in  her 
favor.  Consoled,  therefore,  with  this  reflec- 
tion, he  went  in  good  spirits  to  soothe  the 
populace  and  make  the  proper  arrangements 
for  his  master's  journey. 

Vathek,  to  conciliate  the  spirits  of  the 
subterranean  palace,  resolved  that  his  ex- 
pedition should  be  uncommonly  splendid. 
With  this  view  he  confiscated  on  all  sides 
the  property  of  his  subjects,  whilst  his  worthy 
mother  stripped  the  seraglios  she  visited  of 
the  gems  they  contained.  She  collected  all 
the  seamstresses  and  embroiderers  of  Sama- 
rah,  and  other  cities,  to  the  distance  of  sixty 
leagues,  to  prepare  pavilions,  palanquins, 
sofajB,  canopies,  and  litters,  for  the  train  of 
the  monarch.  There  was  not  left  in  Masuli- 
patan  a  single  piece  of  chintz  ;  and  so  much 
muslin  had  been  bought  up  .to  dress  out 
Bababalouk  and  the  other  black  eunuchs, 
that  there  remained  not  an  ell  in  the  whole 
Irak  of  Babylon. 

During  these  preparations,  Carathis,  who 
never  lost  sight  of  her  great  object,  which 
was  to  obtain  favor  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, made  select  parties  of  the  fairest  and 
most  delicate  ladies  of  the  city  ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  their  gayety  she  contrived  to  intro- 
duce serpents  amongst  them,  and  to  break 
pots  of  scorpions  under  the  table.    They  all 

*  The  stream  thus  denominated  flows  near  the 
city  of  Schiraz.  Its  waters  are  uncommouly  pure 
and  limpid,  and  their  banks  swarded  with  the  finest 
Terdnre. 
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bit  to  a  wonder,  and  Caiaifais  would  have 
left  them,  to  bite^  were  it  not  that  to  fill  up 
the  time  she  now  and  then  amused  herself 
in  curing 'their  wounds  with  an  excellent 
anodyne  of  her  own  inTention ;  for  this  good 
princess  abhorred  being  indolent. 

Vathek,  who  was  not  altogether  so  active 
as  his  mother,  devoted  his  time  to  the  sole 
gratification  of  lus  senses,  in  the  palaces 
which  were  severally  dedicated  to  them.  He 
disgusted  himself  no  more  with  the  divan  or 
the  mosque.  One  half  of  Samaiah  followed 
his  example,  whOst  the  other  lamented  the 
progress  of  corruption. 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  the  em- 
bassy returned  which  had  been  sent  in  pious 
times  to  Mecca.  It  consisted  of  the  most 
reverend  moullahs,*  who  had  fulfilled  their 
commission,  and  brought  back  one  of  those 
precious  besoms  which  are  used  to  sweep  .the 
sacred  caaba ;  a  present  truly  worthy  of  the 
greatest  potentate  on  earth  ! 

The  Caliph  happened  at  this  instant  to  be 
engaged  in  an  apartment  by  no  means 
adapted  to  the  reception  of  embassies,  though 
adorned  with  a  certain  magnificence,  not 
only  to  render  it  agreeable,  but  also  because 
he  resorted  to  it  frequently,  and  stayed  a 
considerable  time  together.  Whilst  occu- 
pied in  this  retreat,  he  heard  the  voice  of 
Bababalouk  caUing  out  from  between  the 
door  and  the  tapestry  that  hung  before  it :  — 

^'Here  are  liie  excellent  Mahomet  Ebn 
Edris  al  Shofei  and  the  seraphic  Al  Mouhode- 
thin,  who  have  brought  the  besom  from  Mec- 
ca, and  with  tears  of  joy  entreat  they  may 
present  it  to  your  Majesty  in  person." 

"  Let  them  bring  the  besom  hither ;  it  may 
be  of  use,"  said  Vathek,  who  was  still  em- 
ployed, not  having  quite  racked  off  his  wine. 

"  How  ! "  answered  Bababalouk,  half  aloud 
and  amazed. 

"  Obey,"  replied  the  Caliph,  **  for  it  is  my 
sovereign  will ;  go  instantly  !  vanish !  for 
here  will  I  receive  the  good  folk  who  have 
thus  filled  thee  with  joy." 

The  eunuch  departed  muttering,  and  bade 
the  venerable  train  attend  him.  A  sacred 
rapture  was  diffused  amongst  these  reverend 
old  men.  Though  fatigued  with  the  length 
of  their  expedition,  they  followed  Bababa- 

*  Those  among  the  Mahometans  who  were  bred 
to  the  law  had  this  title ;  and  from  their  order  the 
judges  of  cities  and  provinces  were  taken. 


louk  with  an  alerfness  almost  miracahyiu, 
and  felt  themselves  highly  fiattered  as  th^ 
swept  along  the  stately  porticoa,  that  the 
Caliph  would  not  receive  tiiem  like  aiubasRSr 
dors  in  ordinary,  in  his  hall  of  andienca, 
Soon  reaching  the  interior  of  the  harem 
(where,  through  blinds  of  Persian,  they  per- 
ceived large  soft  eyes,  dark  and  blue,  that 
went  and  came  like  lightning),  pen^rated 
with  respect  and  wonder,  and  fiill  of  their 
celestial  mission,  they  advanced  in  proces- 
sion towards  the  small  corridors  that  ta^ 
peared  to  terminate  in  nothings  but,  never- 
theless, lad  to  the  cell  where  the  Caliph  ex- 
pected their  coming. 

^'  What !  is  the  commander  of  the  &ithiiil 
SLck?"  said  Ebn  Edris  al  Shafei,  in  a  low 
voice  to  his  companion. 

"- 1  rather  think  he  is  in  his  Gnkory,'  an- 
swered Al  Mouhadethin. 

Vathek,  who  heard  the  dialogue,  cried  oat, 
"  What  imparts  it  you  how  I  am  employed  ? 
approach  without  delay." 

They  advanced,  and  Bababalouk  almost 
sunk  with  confusion,  whilst  the  Caliph,  with- 
out showing  himself,  put  forth  his  hand  from 
behind  the  tapestry  that  hung  before  the 
door,  and  demioided  of  them  the  besom.* 

Having  prostrated  themselves  as  well  m 
the  corridor  would  permit,  and  even  in  a 
tolerable  semicircle,  the  venerable  Al  ShafH, 
drawing  forth  the  besom  from  the  onbnn- 
dered  and  perfumed  scarfs  in  which  it  had 
been  enveloped  and  secured  from  theprofiuie 
gaze  of  vulgar  eyes,  arose  from  his  associates, 
and  advanced  with  an  air  of  the  most  awful 
solemnity  towards  the  supposed  omtarT ;  but 
with  what  astonishment,  with  what  honor 
was  he  seized ! 

Vathek,  bursting  out  into  a  viUanoas 
laugh,  snatched  the  besom  from  his  tiem- 
bling  hand,  and,  fixing  upon  it  some  cobw^ 
that  hung  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  gravelT 
brushed  away  till  not  a  single  one  remained. 

The  old  men,  overpowered  with  amaze- 
ment, were  unable  to  lift  their  beards  fpovn 
the  ground ;  for  as  Vathek  had  carelessly 
left  the  tapestry  between  them  half  diava, 

*  The  heinonsness  of  Vathek's  profisDatioft  en 
only  be  judged  of  by  an  orthodox  MuasdmsD,  cr 
one  who  recollects  the  ablution  and  pnyer  iDdts- 
pensably  required  on  the  exoneration  of  nature.  — 
Sal^s  Prelim.  Disc.  p.  139.  Al  Koran,  dt  4 
HabeaoPa  State  o/ths  OttonuM  Eii^rirt,  p.  91 
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ikey  were  witnesses  to  the  whole  transaction. 
Their  teais  gushed  forth  on  the  nuirble.  Al 
Mouhadethin  swooned  through  mortification 
and  fatigue,  whilst  the  Caliph,  throwing 
himself  backward  on  his  seat,  shouted  and 
clapped  hii  hands  without  mercy.  At  last, 
addressing  himself  to  Bababalouk :  — 

*'  My  dear  black,"  said  he,  "  go,  r^;ale  these 
pious  poor  souls  with  my  good  wine  from 
Schiraz ;  and  as  they  can  boast  of  having 
seen  more  of  my  palace  than  any  one  be- 
sides, let  them  also  visit  my  office  courts,  and 
lead  them  out  by  the  back  steps  that  go  to 
my  stables."  Having  said  this,  he  threw  the 
besom  in  their  face,  and  went  to  enjoy  the 
laugh  with  Oarathis. 

Bababalouk  did  aU  in  his  power  to  console 
the  ambassadors,  but  the  two  most  infirm  ex- 
pired on  the  spot ;  the  rest  were  carried  to 
their  beds,  from  whence,  being  heart-broken 
with  sorrow  and  shame,  they  never  arose. 

The  succeeding  night,  Yathek,  attended 
by  his  mother,  ascended  the  tower  to  see  if 
everything  were  ready  for  his  journey,  for 
he  had  great  faith  in  the  influence  of  the 
stars.  The  pknets  appeared  in  their  most 
favorable  aspects.  The  Caliph,  to  enjoy  so 
flattering  a  sight,  supped  gayly  on  the  roof, 
and  fancied  that  he  heard,  during  his  repast, 
loud  shouts  of  laughter  resound  through  the 
aky,  in  a  manner  that  inspired  the  fullest 
assurance. 

All  was  in  motion  at  the-  palace :  lights 
were  kept  burning  through  the  whole  of  the 
night;  the  sound  of  implements  and  of 
artisans  finishing  their  work,  the  voices  of 
women  and  their  guardians  who  sung  at 
their  embroidery,  —  all  conspired  to  interrupt 
the  stillness  of  nature,  and  infinitely  delight 
the  heart  of  Yathek,  who  imagined  himself 
going  in  triumph  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
Soliman. 

The  people  were  not  less  satisfied  than  him- 
self;  all  assisted  to  accelerate  the  moment 
which  should  rescue  them,  from  the  wayward 
caprices  of  so  extravagant  a  master. 

The  day  preceding  the  departure  of  this 
in&tuated  prince  was  employed  by  Carathis 
in  repeating  to  him  the  decrees  of  the  mys- 
terious parchment  which  she  had  thoroughly 
gotten  by  heart,  and  in  recommending  him 
not  to  enter  the  habitation  of  any  one  by 
the  way  ;  "  for  well  thou  knowest,"  added 
she,  ^how  li(][aorish  thy  taste  is  after  good 
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dishes  and  young  damsels ;  let  me  therefore 
enjoin  thee  to  be  content  with  thy  old  cooks, 
who  are  the  best  in  the  world  ;  and  not  to 
foiget  that  in  thy  ambulatory  seraglio  there 
are  three  dozen  pretty  faces,  which  Bababa- 
louk hath  not  yet  unveiled.  I,  myself,  have 
a  great  desire  to  watch  over  thy  conduct,  and 
visit  the  subterranean  palace,  which  no  doubt 
contains  whatever  can  interest  persons  like 
us.  There  is  nothing  so  pleasing  as  retiring 
to  caverns;  my  taste  for  dead  bodies  and 
everything  like  mummy  is  decided,  and  I 
am  confident  thou  wilt  see  the  most  exquisite 
of  their  kind.  Forget  me  not,  then,  but  the 
moment  thou  art  in  possession  of  the  talis- 
mans which  are  to  open  to  thee  the  mineral 
kingdoms  and  the  centre  of  the  earth  itself, 
fiEul  not  to  despatch  some  trusty  genius  to 
take  me  and  my  cabinet,  for  the  oil  of  the 
serpents  I  have  pinched  to  death  will  be  a 
pretty  present  to  the  Oiaour,  who  cannot  but 
be  charmed  with  snch  dainties." 

Scarcely  had  Carathis  ended  this  edifying 
discourse,  when  the  sun,  setting  behind  the 
mountain  of  the  four  fountains,  gave  place 
to  the  rising  moon.  ThiB  planet,  being  that 
evening  at  full,  appeared  of  unusual  beauty 
and  magnitude  in  the  eyes  of  the  women, 
the  eunuchs,  and  the  pages,  who  were  all  im- 
patient to  set  forward.  The  city  re-echoed 
with  shouts  of  joy  and  flourishing  of  trum- 
pets. Nothing  was  visible  but  plumes  nod- 
ding on  pavilions,  and  aigrets  shining  in  the 
mild  lustre  of  the  moon.  The  spacious 
square  resembled  an  immense  parterre,  varie- 
gated with  the  most  stately  tulips  of  the 
East 

Arrayed  in  the  robes  which  were  only  worn 
at  the  most  distinguished  ceremonials,  and 
siipported  by  his  vizier  and  Bababalouk,  the 
Cidiph  descended  the  grand  staircase  of  the 
tower  in  the  sight  of  all  his  people.  He  could 
not  forbear  pausing  at  intervals  to  admire  the 
superb  appearance  which  everywhere  courted 
his  view,  whilst  the  whole  midtitude,  even  to 
the  camels  with  their  sumptuous  burdens, 
knelt  down  before  him.  For  some  time  a 
general  stillness  prevailed,  which  nothing 
happened  to  disturb  but  the  shrill  screams 
of  some  eunuchs  in  the  rear.  These  vigilant 
guards  having  remarked  certain  cages  of  the 
ladies  swagging  somewhat  awry,  and  discov- 
ered that  a  few  adventurous  gallants  had 
contrived  to  get  in,  soon  dislodged  the  en- 
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raptuied  culprits,  an(f  consigned  them,  with 
good  commendations,  to  the  surgeons  of  the 
serai  The  majesty  of  so  magnificent  a  spec- 
tacle was  not,  however,  violated  by  incidents 
like  these.  Vathek,  meanwhile,  saluted  the 
moon  with  an  idolatrous  air,  that  neither 
pleased  Moiakanabad  nor  the  doctors  of  the 
law,  any  more  than  the  viziers  and  grandees 
of  his  court,  who  were  all  assembled  to  enjoy 
the  last  view  of  their  sovereign. 

At  length  the  clarions  and  trumpets  from 
the  top  of  the  tower  announced  the  prelude 
of  departure.  Though  the  instruments  were 
in  unison  with  each  other,  yet  a  singular  dis- 
sonance was  blended  with  their  sounds.  This 
proceeded  from  Carathis,  who  was  singing 
her  direful  orisons  to  the  Giaour,  whilst  th^ 
n^resses  and  mutes  supplied  thorough  bass 
without  articulating  a  word.  The  good  Mus- 
sulmans fancied  that  they  heard  the  sullen 
hum  of  those  nocturnal  insects  which  presage 
evil,  and  importuned  Vathek  to  beware  how 
he  ventured  his  sacred  person. 

On  a  given  signal  the  great  standard  of 
the  Califat  was  displayed  ;  twenty  thousand 
lances  shone  around  it ;  and  liie  Caliph, 
treading  royally  on  the  cloth  of  gold  which 
had  been  spread  for  his  feet,  ascended  his 
litter  amidst  the  general  awe  that  possessed 
his  subjects. 

The  expedition  commenced  with  the  utmost 
order,  and  so  entire  a  silence  that  even  the 
locusts  were  heard  firom  the  thickets  on  the 
plain  of  Catoul.  Gayety  and  good  humor 
prevailing,  six  good  leagues  were  passed  be- 
fore the  dawn  ;  and  the  morning  star  was 
still  glittering  in  the  firmament  when  the 
whole  of  this  numerous  train  had  halted  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  where  they  encamped 
to  repose  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  three  days  that  followed  were  spent  in 
the  same  manner,  but  on  the  fourth  the  heav- 
ens looked  angry,  lightnings  broke  forth  in 
frequent  flashes,  re-echoing  peals  of  thunder 
succeeded,  and  the  trembling  Circassians 
ching  with  all  their  might  to  their  ugly 
guaiduiu..  The  Caliph  himself  was  greatly 
inclined  to  take  shelter  in  the  large  town  of 
Gulchissar,  the  governor  of  which  came  forth 
to  meet  him,  and  tendered  every  kind  of  re- 
freshment the  place  could  supply.  But 
having  examined  his  tablets,  he  suffered  the 
rain  to  soak  him  almost  to  the  bone,  notwith- 
standing the  importunity  of  his  first  fetvorites. 


Though  he  hegan  to  r^^  the  palace  of  the 
senses,  yet  he  lost  not  sight  of  his  enterprise, 
and  his  sanguine  expectations  confirmed  hit 
resolutions.  His  geographers  were  ordered  to 
attend  him,  but  the  weather  proved  so  ter- 
rible, that  these  poor  people  exhibited  a 
lamentable  appearance ;  and  as  no  long  jour- 
neys had  been  undertaken  since  the  time  of 
Raroun  al  Raschid,  their  maps  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  were  in  a  still  worse  plight 
than  themselves.  Every  one  was  ignorant 
which  way  to  turn ;  for  Vathek,  though  well 
versed  in  the  course  of  the  heavens,  no  longer 
knew  his  situation  on  earth.  He  thundered 
even  louder  than  the  elements,  and  muttered 
forth  certain  hints  of  the  bowstring  which 
were  not  very  soothing  to  literary  ears.  Dis- 
gusted at  the  toilsome  weariness  of  the  way, 
he  determined  to  cross  over  the  craggr 
heights,  and  follow  the  guidance  of  a  peasant, 
who  undertook  to  bring  him,  in  four  days,  to 
Rocnabad.  Remonstrances  were  all  to  no 
purpose,  his  resolution  was  fixed,  andL  an  in- 
vasion commenced  on  the  province  of  the 
goats,  who  sped  away  in  large  troops  before 
them.  It  was  curious  to  view  on  these  half 
calcined  rocks  camels  richly  caparisoned,  and 
pavilions  of  gold  and  silk  waving  on  thdr 
summits,  which  till  then  had  never  been  cov- 
ered but  with  sapless  thistles  and  fern. 

The  femald^  and  eunuchs  uttered  shrill 
wailings  at  the  sight  of  the  precipices  below 
them  and  the  dreary  prospects  that  opened 
in  the  vast  gorges  of  the  mountains.  Before 
they  could  reach  the  ascent  of  the  ste^est 
rock  night  overtook  them,  and  a  boisterous 
tempest  arose,  which,  having  rent  the  awn- 
ings of  the  palanquins  and  cages,  exposed  to 
the  raw  gusts  the  poor  ladies  within,  who 
had  never  before  felt  so  piercing  a  cold.  The 
dark  clouds  that  overcast  the  face  of  the  sky 
deepened  the  horrors  of  this  disastrous  night, 
insomuch  that  nothing  could  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly but  the  mewling  of  pages  and  lamen- 
tations of  sultanas. 

To  increase  the  general  misfortune,  the 
frightful  uproar  of  wild  beasts  resounded  at  a 
distance,  and  there  were  soon  perceived  in  the 
forest  they  were  skirting  the  glaring  of  eyes 
which  could  belong  only  to  devils  or  tigers. 
The  pioneers,  who,  as  well  as  they  could,  had 
marked  out  a  track,  and  a  part  of  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  were  devoured  before  they  had 
been  in  the  least  apprised  of  their  danger. 
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The  confofiion  that  prevailed  was  extreme. 
Wolves,  tigersy  and  other  carnivorous  animals, 
invited  by  the  howling  of  their  companions, 
flocked  together  from  every  quarter.  The 
crushing  of  bones  was  heard  on  all  sides,  and 
a  fearful  rush  of  wings  overhead,  for  now 
vultures  also  began  to  be  of  the  party. 

The  terror  at  length  reached  the  main  body 
of  the  troops  which  surrounded  the  monarch 
and  his  harem,  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues 
from  the  scene.  Vathek  (voluptuously  re- 
posed in  his  capacious  litter  upon  cushions 
of  silk,  with  two  little  pages  beside  him,  of 
complexions  more  fair  than  the  enamel  of 
Franguestan,  who  were  occupied  in  keeping 
off  flies)  was  soundly  asleep,  and  contem- 
plating in  his  dreams  the  treasures  of  Soli- 
man.  The  shrieks,  however,  of  his  wives 
awoke  him  with  a  start,  and  instead  of  the 
Giaour  with  his  key  of  gold,  he  beheld  Baba- 
balouk  full  of  consternation. 

*'  Sire,"  exclaimed  this  good  servant  of  the 
most  potent  of  monarchs,  '^misfortime  has 
arrived  at  its  height ;  wild  beasts,  who  enter- 
tain no  more  reverence  for  your  sacred  person 
than  for  that  of  a  dead  ass,  have  beset  your 
camels  and  their  drivers  ;  thirty  of  the  richest 
laden  are  already  become  their  prey,  as  wejl 
as  all  your  confectioners,  your  cooks,  and 
purveyors,  and  unless  our  holy  prophet 
should  protect  us,  we  shall  have  all  eaten  our 
last  meaL" 

At  the  mention  of  eating,  the  Caliph  lost 
all  patience.  He  began  to  b^low,  and  even 
beat  himself,  for  there  was  no  seeing  in  the 
dark.  The  rumor  every  instant  increased, 
and  Bababalouk,  finding  no  good  could  be 
done  with  his  master,  stopped  both  his  ears 
against  the  hurly-burly  of  the  harem,  and 
called  out  aloud  :  — 

**  Come,  ladies  and  brothers  !  all  hands  to 
work  !  strike  light  in  a  moment !  never  shall 
it  be  said  that  the  commander  of  the  fioithful 
served  to  regale  these  infidel  brutes.** 

Though  there  wanted  not  in  this  bevy  of 
beauties  a  sufficient  number  of  capricious  and 
wayward,  yet,  on  the  present  occasion,  they 
were  all  compliance.  Fires  were  visible  in  a 
twinkling  in  all  their  cages.  Ten  thousand 
torches  were  lighted  at  once.  The  Caliph 
himself  seized  a  large  one  of  wax  ;  every  per- 
son followed  his  example  ;  and  by  kindling 
ropes'  ends  dipped  in  oil  and  fastened  on 
poles,  an  amazing  blaze  was  spread.    The 


rocks  were  covered  with  the  splendor  of  sun- 
shine. The  trails  of  sparks,  wafted  by  the 
wind,  communicated  to  the  dry  fern,  of  which 
there  was  plenty.  Serpents  were  observed  to 
crawl  forth  from  their  retreats  with  amaze- 
ment and  hissings,  whilst  the  horses  snorted, 
stamped  the  ground,  tossed  their  noses  in 
the  air,  and  plunged  about  without  mercy. 

One  of  the  forests  of  cedar  that  bordered 
their  way  took  fire,  and  the  branches  that 
overhung  the  path,  extending  their  flames  to 
the  muslins  and  chintzes  which  covered  the 
cages  of  the  ladies,  obliged  them  to  jump  out 
at  the  peril  of  their  necks.  Vathek,  who 
vented  on  the  occasion  a  thousand  blas- 
phemies, was  himself  compelled  to  touch 
with  his  sacred  feet  the  nsJsed  earth. 

Never  had  such  an  incident  happened 
before.  Full  of  mortification,  shame,  and 
despondence,  and  not  knowing  how  to  walk^ 
the  ladies  fell  into  the  dirt 

"  Must  I  go  on  foot  ?"  said  one. 

"  Must  I  wet  my  feet  ?"  cried  another. 

**  Must  I  soil  my  dress  ? "  asked  a  third. 

"Execrable  Bababalouk!"  exclaimed  all; 
"  outcast  of  hell !  what  hadst  thou  to  do  with 
torches  ?  Better  were  it  to  be  eaten  by  tigers 
than  to  fiEdl  ipto  our  present  condition  ^  we 
are  forever  undone.  Not  a  porter  is  there  in 
the  army,  nor  a  currier  of  camels,  but  hath 
seen  some  part  of  our  bodies,  and,  what  is 
worse,  our  very  faces ! " 

On  saying  ibis  the  most  bashful  amongst 
them  hid  their  foreheads  on  the  ground, 
whilst  such  as  had  more  boldness  flew  at 
Bababalouk ;  but  he,  well  apprised  of  their, 
humor  and  not  wanting  in  shrewdness,  be- 
took himself  to  his  heels  along  with  his  com- 
rades, all  dropping  their  torches  and  striking 
their  tymbals. 

It  was  not  less  light  than  in  the  brightest 
of  the  dog-days,  and  the  weather  was  hot  in 
proportion ;  but  how  degrading  was  the  spec- 
tacle, to  behold  the  Caliph  bespattered  like  an 
ordinary  mortal.  As  the  exercise  of  his 
facidties  seemed  to  be  suspended,  one  of  his 
Ethiopian  wives  (for  he  delighted  in  variety) 
clasped  him  in  her  arms,  threw  him  upon 
her  shoulder  like  a  sack  of  dates,  and,  finding 
that  the  fire  was  hemming  them  in,  set  off 
with  no  small  expedition,  considering  the 
weight  of  her  burden.  The  other  ladies,  who 
had  just  learned  the  use  of  their  feet,  followed 
her ;  their  guards  galloped  after ;  and  the 
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camel  drivers  brought  up  the  rear  as  fiast  as 
their  charge  would  permit. 

They  soon  reached  the  spot  where  the 
wild  beasts  had  commenced  the  carnage,  and 
which  they  had  too  much  spirit  to  leave,  not- 
withstanding the  approaching  tumult  and 
the  luxurious  supper  they  had  made.  Baba- 
balouky  nevertheless,  seized  on  a  few  of  the 
plumpest,  which  were  unable  to  budge  from 
the  place,  and  began  to  flay  them  with  ad- 
mirable adroitness.  The  cavalcade  being  got 
so  far  from  the  conflagration  as  that  the  heat 
felt  rather  grateful  than  violent,  it  was  im- 
mediately resolved  on  to  halt  The  tat- 
tered chintzes  were  picked  up,  the  scraps  left 
by  the  wolves  and  tigers  interred,  and  ven- 
geance was  taken  on  some  dozens  of  vultures 
that  were  too  much  glutted  to  rise  on  the 
wing.  The  camels  which  had  been  left  un- 
molested to  make  sal-anunoniac  being  num- 
bered, and  the  ladies  once  more  enclosed  in 
their  cages,  the  imperial  tent  was  pitched  on 
the  levellest  ground  they  could  find. 

Vathek,  reposing  upon  a  mattress  of  down, 
and  tolerably  recovered  from  the  jolting  of 
the  Ethiopian,  who,  to  his  feelings,  seemed  the 
roughest  trotting  jade  he  had  hitherto  mount- 
ed, called  out  for  something  to  eat ;  but,  alas  ! 
those  delicate  cakes  which  had  been  baked  in 
silver  ovens  for  hh  royal  mouth,  those  rich 
manchets,  amber  comfits,  flagons  of  Schiraz 
wine,  porcelain  vases  of  snow,  and  grapes 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  were  all 
irremediably  lost ;  and  nothing  had  Baba- 
balouk  to  present  in  their  stead  but  a  roasted 
wolf,  vultures  d  la  davhe,  aromatic  herbs  of 
the  most  acrid  poignancy,  rotten  trufSes, 
boiled  thistles,  and  such  other  wild  plants  as 
must  ulcerate  the  throat  and  parch  up  the 
tongue.  Kor  was  he  better  provided  in  the 
article  of  drink,  for  he  could  procure  nothing 
to  accompany  these  irritating  viands  but  a  few 
phials  of  abominable  brandy,  which  had  been 
secreted  by  the  scullions  in  their  slippers. 

Vathek  made  wry  faces  at  so  savage  a  re- 
past, and  Bababalouk  answered  them  with 
shrugs  and  contortions.  The  Caliph,  how- 
ever, ate  with  tolerable  appetite,  and  fell  into 
a  nap  that  lasted  six  hours.  The  splendor  of 
the  sun,  reflected  from  the  white  cliffs  of  the 
mountains  in  spite  of  the  curtains  that 
enclosed  him,  at  length  disturbed  his  repose. 
He  awoke  terrified,  and  stung  to  the  quick  by 
those  wormwood-colored    flies  which  emit 


from  their  wings  a  sufibcating  stench.  Tkt 
miserable  monarch  was  perplexed  how  to 
act,  though  his  wits  were  not  idle  in  seeking 
expedients,  whilst  Bababalouk  lay  snoring 
amidst  a  swarm  of  those  insects^  that  busOj 
thronged  to  pay  court  to  his  nose.  The 
little  pages,  Vanished  with  hunger,  had 
dropped  tiieir  fans  on  the  ground,  andexerted 
their  dying  voices  in  bitter  reproaches  on  the 
Caliph,  who  now  for  the  first  time  heard  the 
language  of  truth. 

Thus  stimulated,  he  renewed  his  imiseca- 
tions  against  the  Giaour,  and  bestowed  upon 
Mahomet  some  soothing  expressions. 

"Where  am  I?"  cried  he.  "What  arc 
these  dreadful  rocks,  these  vallejrs  of  dsik- 
ness  ?  Are  we  arrived  at  the  horrible  Ksf  ?* 
Is  the  Simurght  coming  to  pluck  out  my 
eyes  as  a  punishment  for  undertaking  this 
impious  enterprise  ?  " 

Having  said  this,  he  bellowed  like  a  caU^ 
and  turned  himself  towards  an  outlet  in  the 
side  of  his  pavilion.  But  alas  !  what  objeets 
occurred  to  his  view  !  on  one  side  a  plahi  of 
black  sand  that  appeared  to  be  unbounded, 
and  on  the  other  perpendicular  cn^  bristled 
over  with  those  abominable  thistles  which 
had  so  severely  lacerated  his  tongue.  He 
fancied,  however,  that  he  perceived  amongst 
the  brambles  and  briers  some  gigantic  flowen^ 
but  was  mistaken,  for  these  were  only  the 
dangling  palampores  and  variegated  tatteis 
of  his  gay  retinue.  As  there  were  seven! 
clefts  in  the  rock  from  whence  water  seemed 
to  have  flowed,  Vathek  applied  his  ear  widi 
the  hope  of  catching  the  sound  of  some  latent 
runnel,  but  could  only  distinguish  die  low 
murmurs  of  his  people,  who  were  repining  at 

*  This  monntain,  which,  in  reality,  it  no  other 
than  Cte-ncasns,  was  snpposed  to  soiroand  the  estb 
like  a  ring  encompassing  a  finger.  Tb»  mm  « 
believed  to  rise  from  one  of  its  eminences  {u  ovtff 
Octa,  by  the  Latin  poets),  and  to  set  on  the  oppo- 
site; whence  "from  Eaf  to  Kaf "  signified  fron 
one  extremity  of  the  earth  to  the  other. 

+  This  is  that  wonderful  bird  of  the  Bssk  ooa- 
ceming  which  so  many  mairels  are  told.  It  vis 
not  only  endowed  with  reason,  but  possessed  s1h> 
the  knowledge  of  every  language.  Tias  crestme 
relates  of  itself,  that  it  had  seen  the  great  levoliitMB 
of  seven  thousand  years,  twelve  times  cooddbdcs 
and  close ;  and  that,  in  its  duration,  the  worid  hid 
been  seven  times  void  of  inhabitants,  and  as  oftoi 
replenished.  The  Simnigh  is  represented  as  a  giest 
friend  to  the  race  of  Adam,  and  not  less  inimksl  te 
the  Dives. 
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their  jonmej,  and  complaining  for  the  want 
of  water. 

"  To  what  porpoee,"  asked  they, "  have  we 
been  brought  hither  ?  Hath  oar  Caliph  an- 
other tower  to  build  ?  or  have  the  relentless 
Afrits,*  whom  Carathis  so  much  loves,  fixed 
in  this  place  their  abode  ?  ** 

At  the  name  of  Carathis,  Vathek  recol- 
lected the  tablets  he  had  received  from  his 
mother,  who  assured  him  they  were  fraught 
with  preternatural  qualities,  and  advised  him 
to  consult  them  as  emergencies  might  require. 
Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  turning  them  over, 
he  heard  a  shout  of  joy  and  a  loud  clapping 
of  hands.  The  curtains  of  his  pavilion  were 
soon  drawn  back,  and  he  beheld  Bababalouk, 
followed  by  a  troop  of  his  favorites,  conduct- 
ing two  dwarfs,  each  a  cubit  high,  who 
brought  between  them  a  laige  basket  of  mel- 
ons, oranges,  and  pomegranates.  They  were 
singing  in  the  sweetest  tones  the  words  that 
follow :  — 

**  We  dwell  on  the  top  of  these  rocks,  in  a 
cabin  of  rushes  and  canes  ;  the  eagles  envy 
us  our  nest ;  a  small  spring  supplies  us  with 
abdest,  and  we  daily  repeat  prayers  which 
the  prophet  approves.  We  love  you,  0  com- 
,  mander  of  the  fedthf ul !  our  master,  the  good 
emir  Fakreddin,  loves  you  also  ;  he  reveres 
in  your  person  the  vic^^rent  of  Mahomet 
Little  as  we  are,  in  us  he  confides ;  he 
knows  our  hearts  to  be  good  as  our  bodies 
are  contemptible,  and  hath  placed  us  here  to 
aid  those  who  are  bewildered  on  these  dreary 
mountains.  Last  night,  whilst  we  were  oc- 
cupied within  our  cell  in  reading  the  holy 
Koran,  a  sudden  hurricane  blew  out  our 
lights  and  rocked  our  habitation.  For  two 
whole  Jbours  a  palpable  darkness  prevailed  : 
but  we  heard  sounds  at  a  distance  which  we 
conjectured  to  proceed  from  the  bells  of  a 
cafila  passing  over  the  rocks.  Our  ears  were 
soon  filled  with  deplorable  shrieks,  frightful 
roarings,  and  the  sound  of  tymbals.  Chilled 
with  terror,  we  concluded  that  the  Deggial,t 
with  his  exterminating  angels,  had  sent  forth 

*  llMse  were  a  kind  of  Mednsa,  or  Lamia,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  terrible  and  emel  of  all  the 
orders  of  the  Dives.  — Herbdot,  p.  66. 

i*  This  word  signifies,  properly,  a  liar  and  im- 
postor, but  is  applied  by  Mahometan  writers  to 
their  Antichrist  He  is  described  as  having  bnt 
one  eye  and  eyebrow,  and  on  his  forehead  the  radi- 
cals of  a^fer,  or  infidel,  are  said  to  be  impressed. 


their  pli^es  on  the  earth.  In  the  midst  of 
these  melancholy  reflections,  we  perceived 
flames  of  the  deepest  red  glow  in  the  horizon, 
and  found  ourselves  in  a  few  moments  cov- 
ered with  flakes  of  fire.  Amazed  at  so  strange 
an  appearance,  we  took  up  the  volume  dic- 
tated by  the  blessed  intelligence,  and  kneel- 
ing by  the  light  of  the  fire  that  surrounded 
us,  we  recited  the  verse  which  says  :  *  Put  no 
trust  in  anything  but  the  mercy  of  Heaven  ; 
there  is  no  help  save  in  the  holy  prophet ; 
the  mountain  of  Kaf  itself  may  tremble ;  it 
is  the  power  of  Alia  only  that  cannot  be 
moved.'  After  having  pronounced  these 
words,  we  felt  consolation,  and  our  minds 
were  hushed  into  a  sacked  repose.  Silence 
ensued,  and  oxa  ears  clearly  distinguished  a 
voice  in  the  air,  saying,  'Servants  of  my 
faithful  servant,  go  down  to  the  happy  valley 
of  Fakreddin ;  tell  him  that  an  illustrious 
opportunity  now  offers  to  satiate  the  thirst 
of  his  hospitable  heart  The  commander  of 
true  believers  is  this  di^  bewildered  amongst 
these  mountains,  and  stands  in  need  of  thy 
aid.'  We  obeyed  with  joy  the  angelic  mis- 
sion, and  our  master,  filled  with  pious  zeal^ 
hath  culled  with  his  own  hands  these  melons, 
oranges,  and  pom^pranate&  He  is  following 
us  with  a  hundred  dromedaries  laden  with 
the  purest  waters  of  his  fountains,  and  is 
coming  to  kiss  the  fringe  of  your  consecrated 
robe,  and  implore  you  to  enter  his  humble 
habitation,  which,  placed  amidst  these  barren 
wilds,  resembles  an  emerald  set  in  lead." 

The  dwarfs,  having  ended  their  address, 
remained  still  standing,  and,  with  hands 
crossed  upon  their  bosoms,  preserved  a  re- 
spectful silence. 

Vathek,  in  the  midst  of  this  curious  ha- 
rangue, seized  the  basket,  and  long  before  it 
was  finished  the  fruits  had  dissolved  in  his 
mouth.  As  he  continued  to  eat,  his  piety 
increased,  and,  in  the  same  breath  which  re- 
cited his  prayers,  he  called  for  the  Koran  and 
sugar. 

Such  was  the  state  of  his  mind  when  the 
tablets,  which  were  thrown  by  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  dwarfs,  again  attracted  his  eye. 
He  took  them  up,  but  was  ready  to  drop  on 
the  ground  when  he  beheld,  in  large,  red 
characters,  these  words  inscribed  by  Carathis, 
which  were  indeed  enough  to  make  him 
tremble ;  — 

**  Beware  of  thy  old  doctors,  and  their  puny 
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xnessengen  of  but  one  cubit  high ;  distrust 
their  pious  frauds ;  and,  instead  of  eating  their 
melons,  impale  on  a  spit  the  bearers  of  theuL 
Shouldst  thou  be  such  a  fool  as  to  visit  them, 
the  portal  of  the  subterranean  palace  will  be 
shut  in  thy  face,  and  with  such  force  as  shall 
shake  thee  asunder ;  ihj  body  shall  be  spit 
upon,  and  bats  will  engender  in  thy  belly.'' 

"  To  what  tends  this  ominous  rhapsody  ? " 
cries  the  Caliph  ;  *'  and  must  I  then  perish  in 
these  deserts  witli  thirst,  whilst  I  may  refresh 
myself  in  the  valley  of  melons  and  cucum- 
bers 7  Accursed  be  the  Oiaour  with  his  por- 
tal of  ebony  1  he  hath  made  me  dance  attend- 
ance too  long  already.  Besides,  who  shall 
prescribe  laws  to  me  ?  I,  forsooth,  must  not 
enter  any  one's  habitation  !  Be  it  so ;  but 
what  one  can  I  enter  that  is  not  my  own  1 " 

Bababalouk,  who  lost  not  a  syllable  of  this 
soliloquy,  applauded  it  with  all  his  heart ; 
and  the  ladies,  for  the  first  time,  agreed  with 
him  in  opinion. 

The  dwarfs  were  entertained,  caressed,  and 
seated  with  great  ceremony  on  little  cushions 
ofaatin.  The  .ymmetry  of  their  pewons^ 
the  subject  of  criticism  ;  not  an  inch  of  them 
was  suffered  to  pass  unexamined.  Knick- 
kn<icks  and  dainties  were  offered  in  profusion, 
but  all  were  declined  with  respectful  gravity. 
They  clambered  up  the  sides  of  the  Caliph's 
seat,  and,  placing  themselves  each  on  one  of 
his  shoulders,  began  to  whisper  prayers  in 
his  ears.  Their  tongues  quivered  like  the 
leaves  of  a  poplar,  and  the  patience  of  Vathek 
was  almost  exhausted,  when  the  acclamations 
of  the  troops  announced  the  approach  of  Fak- 
reddin,  who  was  come  with  a  hundred  old 
graybeards,  and  as  many  Korans  and  drome- 
daries. They  instantly  set  about  their  ablu- 
tions, and  began  to  repeat  the  BismiUah. 
Vathek,  to  get  rid  of  these  officious  monitors, 
followed  their  example,  for  his  hands  were 
burning. 

The  good  emir,  who  was  punctiliously  re- 
ligious, and  likewise  a  great  dealer  in  com- 
pliments, made  an  harangue  five  times  more 
prolix  and  insipid  than  his  harbingers  had 
already  delivered.  The  Caliph,  unable  any 
longer  to  refrain,  exclaimed  : — 

"  For  the  love  of  Mahomet,  my  dear*Fak- 
reddin,  have  done  !  Let  us  proceed  to  your 
valley  and  enjoy  the  fruits  that  Heaven  hath 
vouchsafed  you."  The  hint  of  proceeding 
put  all  into  motion.  The  venerable  attendants 


; 


of  the  emir  set  forward  somewhat  slowly,  hot 
Vathek  having  ordered  his  little  pages  in  pri- 
vate to  goad  on  the  dromedaiies,  loud  fits  of 
laughter  broke  forth  from  the  cages,  for  tiie 
unwieldy  curveting  of  these  poor  beasts,  and 
the  ridiculous  distress  of  their  supenomuated 
riders,  afforded  the  ladies  no  small  entertain- 
ment. 

They  descended,  however,  unhurt,  into  the 
valley,  by  the  laige  steps  which  the  emir  had 
cut  in  the  rock  ;  and  already  the  murmnnng 
of  streams  and  the  rustling  of  leaves  begsn 
to  catch  their  attention.  The  cavalcade  sood 
entered  a  path  which  was  skirted  by  flower- 
ing shrubs  and  extended  to  a  vast  wood  of 
palm-trees,  whose  branches  overspread  a  build- 
ing of  hewn  stone.  This  edifice  was  crowned 
with  nine  domes,  and  adorned  with  as  many 
portals  of  bronze,  on  which  was  engraven  the 
following  inscription : — 

^  This  is  the  asylum  of  pilgrims,  the  refuge 
of  travellers,  and  the  depository  of  secrets  for 
all  parts  of  the  world.* 

Nine  pages,  beautiful  as  the  day,  and 
clothed  in  robes  of  Egyptian  lin«:i,  very  Icmg 
and  very  modest,  were  standing  at  each  door. 
They  received  the  whole  retinue  with  aneasr 
and  inviting  air.  Four  of  the  most  amiaUe* 
placed  the  Caliph  on  a  magnificent  taktievm ; 
four  others,  somewhat  less  graceful,  took 
charge  of  Bababalouk,  who  capered  for  joy  at 
the  snug  little  cabin  that  fell  to  his  share ; 
the  pages  that  remained  waited  on  the  rest 
of  the  train. 

When  eveiything  masculine  was  gone  out 
of  sight,  the  gate  of  a  large  enclosure  on  the 
right  turned  on  its  harmonious  hinges,  and  a 
young  female  of  a  slender  form  came  forth. 
Her  light-brown  hair  floated  in  the  hazy 
breeze  of  the  twilight  A  troop  of  young 
maidens,  like  the  Pleiades,  attended  her  oa 
tiptoe.  They  hastened  to  the  pavilions  that 
contained  the  sultanas  ;  and  the  young  Mr, 
gracefully  bending,  said  to  them  :  — 

'^  Charming  princesses,  everything  is  leadr ; 
we  have  prepared  beds  for  your  repose,  and 
strewed  your  apartments  with  jasmine ;  no 
insects  will  keep  off  slumber  &om  vidtmg 
your  eyelids ;  we  will  dispel  them  with  a 
thousand  plumes.  Come,  then,  amiaUe  la- 
dies !  refresh  your  delicate  feet  and  yourivoiy 
limbs  in  baths  of  rose-water,  and  by  theh^t 
of  perfumed  lamps  your  servants  will  amuse 
you  with  tales." 
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The  sultanas  accepted  with  pleasure  these 
obliging  offers,  and  followed  the  young  lady 
to  the  emir's  harem,  where  we  must  for 
a  moment  leave  them,  and  return  to  the 
GaHph. 

Vathek  found  himself  beneath  a  vast  dome 
illuminated  by  a  thousand  lamps  of  rock 
crystal ;  as  many  vases  of  the  same  material, 
filled  with  excellent  sherbet,  sparkled  on  a 
large  table,  where  a  profusion  of  viands  were 
spread.  Amongst  others  were  sweetbreads 
stewed  in  milk  of  almonds,  saffron  soups,  and 
lamb  d  la  crime,  of  all  of  which  the  Caliph 
was  amazingly  fond.  He  took  of  each  as 
much  as  he  was  able,  testified  his  sense  of 
the  emii's  friendship  by  the  gayety  of  his 
heart,  and  made  the  dwarfs  dance  against 
their  will ;  for  these  little  devotees  durst 
not  refuse  the  commander  of  the  faith- 
ful At  last  he  spread  himself  on  the 
sofa,  and  slept  sounder  than  he  had  ever 
before. 

Beneath  this  dome  a  general  silence  pre- 
vailed, for  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  it 
but  the  jaws  of  Bababalouk,  who  had  un- 
trussed  himself  to  eat  with  greater  advantage, 
being  anxious  to  make  amends  for  his  fast  in 
the  mountains.  As  his  spirits  were  too  high 
to  admit  of  his  sleeping,  and  not  loving  to  be 
idle,  he  proposed  with  himself  to  visit  the 
harem,  and  repair  to  his  charge  of  the  ladies, 
to  examine  if  they  had  been  properly  lubri- 
cated with  the  balm  of  Mecca,  if  their  eye- 
brows and  tresses  were  in  order,  and,  in  a 
word,  to  perform  all  the  little  offices  they 
might  need.  He  sought  for  a  long  time  to- 
gether, but  without  being  able  to  find  out 
the  door.  He  durst  not  speak  aloud,  for  fear 
of  disturbing  the  Caliph,  and  not  a  soul  was 
stirring  in  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  He 
almost  despaired  of  effecting  his  purpose, 
when  a  low-  whispering  just  reached  his  ear ; 
it  came  from  the  dwarfs,  who  were  returned 
to  their  old  occupation,  and,  for  the  nine 
hundred  and  nine^-ninth  time  in  their  lives, 
were  reading  over  the  Koran.  They  very 
politely  invited  Bababalouk  to  be  of  their 
party,  but  his  head  was  full  of  other  concerns. 
The  dwarfs,  though  scandalized  at  his  disso- 
lute morals,  directed  him  to  the  apartments 
he  wanted  to  find.  His  way  thither  lay 
through  a  hundred  dark  corridors,  along 
which  he  groped  as  he  went,  and  at  last 
b^;an  to  catch,  from  the  extremity  of  a  pas- 


sage, the  charming  gossiping  of  women,  which 
not  a  little  delighted  his  heart. 

'^  Ah,  ah  !  what,  not  yet  asleep  ?  **  cried  he, 
and  taking  long  strides  as  he  spoke.  "  Did 
you  not  suspect  me  of  abjuring  my  chaige  7 
I  stayed  but  to  finish  what  my  master  had 
left." 

Two  of  the  black  eunuchs,  on  hearing  a 
voice  so  loud,  detached  a  party  in  haste, 
sabre  in  hand,  to  discover  the  cause,  but 
presently  was  repeated  on  all  sides  :  — 

^  'T  is  only  Bababalouk,  no  one  but  Baba- 
balouk ! " 

This  circumspect  guardian,  having  gone  up 
to  a  thin  veil  of  carnation-color  silk  that 
hung  before  the  doorway,  distinguished,  by 
means  of  a  softened  splendor  that  shone 
through  it,  an  oval  bath  of  dark  porphyry 
surrounded  by  curtains  festooned  in  Lu^e 
folds.  Through  the  apertures  between  them, 
as  they  were  not  drawn  close,  groups  of 
young  slaves  were  visible,  amongst  whom 
Bababalouk  perceived  his  pupils  indulgingly 
expanding  their  arms,  as  if  to  embrace  the 
perfumed  water  and  refresh  themselves  after 
their  fatigues.  The  looks  of  tender  languor, 
their  confidential  whispers,  and  the  enchant- 
ing smiles  with  which  they  were  imparted, 
the  exquisite  fr^igrance  of  the  roses,  —  all 
combined  to  inspire  a  voluptuousness  which 
even  Bababalouk  himself  was  scarce  able  to 
withstand. 

He  summoned  up,  however,  his  usual 
solemnity,  and,  in  the  peremptory  tone  of  au- 
thority, commanded  the  ladies  instantly  to 
leave  the  bath.  Whilst  he  was  issuing  these 
mandates,  the  young  Nouronihar,  daughter 
of  the  emir,  who  was  sprightly  as  an  antelope, 
and  full  of  wanton  gayety,  beckoned  one  of 
her  slaves  to  let  down  the  great  swing  which 
was  suspended  to  the  ceiling  by  cords  of 
silk,  and,  whilst  this  was  doing,  winked  to 
her  companions  in  the  bath,  who,  chagrined 
to  be  forced  from  so  soothing  a  state  of  indo- 
lence, began  to  twist  it  round  Bababalouk, 
and  tease  him  with  a  thousand  vagaries. 

When  Nouronihar  perceived  that  he  was 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  she  accosted  him 
with  an  arch  air  of  respectful  concern,  and 
said :  — 

"  My  lord,  it  is  not  by  any  means  decent 
that  the  chief  eunuch  of  the  Caliph  our  sov- 
ereign should  thus  continue  standing ;  deign 
but  to  recline  your  graceful  person  upon  this 
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Bofa,  which  wiU  buist  witli  vexation  if  it  have 
not  the  honor  to  receiye  you.'' 

Caught  hj  these  flattering  accents,  Babci- 
balouk  gallantly  replied  :  — 

**  Delight  of  the  apple  of  my  eye !  I  accept 
the  invitation  of  thy  honeyed  lips,  and,  to 
say  truth,  my  senses  are  dazzled  with  the  ra- 
diance that  beams  from  thy  charms." 

''  Repose,  then,  at  your  ease,''  replied  the 
beauty,  and  placed  him  on  the  pretended 
sofa,  which,  quicker  than  lightning,  gave  way 
all  at  once.  The  rest  of  the  women,  having 
aptly  conceived  her  design,  sprang  naked 
from  the  bath  and  plied  the  swing  with  such 
unmerciful  jerks  that  it  swept  through  the 
whole  compass  of  a  very  lofty  dome,  and 
took  from  the  poor  victim  all  power  of  respi- 
ration. Sometimes  his  feet  rased  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  at  others  the  skylight  al- 
most flattened  his  nose.  In  vain  did  he 
pierce  the  air  with  the  cries  of  a  voice  that 
resembled  the  ringing  of  a  cracked  basin,  for 
their  peals  of  laughter  were  still  more  pre- 
dominant. 

Nouronihar,  in  the  inebriety  of  youthful 
spirits,  being  used  only  to  eunuchs  of  ordi- 
nary harems,  and  having  never  seen  anything 
so  royal  and  disgusting,  was  hi  more  divert- 
ed than  all  of  the  rest  She  b^;an  to  parody 
some  Persian  verses,  and  sung  with  an  accent 
most  demurely  piquant :  — 

«  0  gentle  white  dove  as  thou  8oar*8t  through  the 

air. 
Vouchsafe  one  kind  glance  on  the  mate  of  thy 

love: 
Melodious  Philomel,  I  am  thy  rose ; 
Warble  some  couplet  to  ravish  my  heart ! " 

The  sultanas  and  their  slaves,  stimulated 
by  these  pleasantries,  persevered  at  the  swing 
with  such  unremitted  assiduity  that  at  length 
the  cord  which  had  secured  it  snapped  sudden- 
ly asunder,  and  Bababalouk  fell  floundering 
like  a  turtle  to  the  bottom  of  the  bath.  This 
accident  occasioned  a  universal  shout  Twelve 
littie  doors,  till  now  unobserved,  flew  open  at 
once,  and  the  ladies  in  an  instant  made  their 
escape,  after  throwing  all  the  towels  on  his 
head,  and  putting  out  the  lights  that  re- 
mained. 

The  deplorable  animal,  in  water  to  the 
chin,  overwhelmed  with  darkness,  and  unable 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  waip  that  em- 
barrassed him,  was  still  doomed  to  hear,  for 
his  further  consolation,  the  fresh  bursts  of 


merriment  his  disaster  occasioned.  He  boa- 
tied,  but  in  vain,  to  get  from  the  bath,  for  the 
margin  was  become  so  slippery  with  the  oil 
spilt  in  breaking  the  lamps,  thai  at  every 
effort  he  slid  back  with  a  plunge,  which  re- 
sounded aloud  through  the  hollow  of  the 
dome.  These  cursed  peals  of  laughter  at 
every  relapse  were  redoubled,  and  he,  who 
thought  the  place  infested  rather  by  devils 
than  women,  resolved  to  cease  groping  and 
abide  in  the  bath,  where  he  amused  himself 
with  soliloquies  interspersed  with  impreca- 
tions, of  which  his  malicious  neighbora,  re- 
clining on  down,  suffered  not  an  accent  to 
escape.  In  this  delectable  plight  the  morn- 
ing surprised  him.  The  Caliph,  wondering 
at  his  absence,  had  caused  him  to  be  every- 
where sought  for.  At  last  he  was  drawn 
forth  almost  smothered  from  the  whisk  of 
linen,  and  wet  even  to  the  marrow.  Limp- 
ing, and  chattering  lus  teeth,  he  i4)peared  be- 
fore his  master,  who  inquired  what  was  the 
matter,  and  how  he  came  soused  in  ao  strange 
a  pickle. 

"  And  why  did  you  enter  this  cursed  lodge )  ^ 
answered  Bababalouk,  gruffly.  "Ought  a 
monarch  like  you  to  visit  with  his  haiem 
the  abode  of  a  gray-bearded  emir  who  knows 
nothing  of  life)  And  with  what  gracious 
damsels  does  the  place,  too,  abound  !  Fancy 
to  yourself  how  they  have  soaked  me  like  a 
burnt  crust,  and  made  me  dance  like  a  jack- 
pudding  the  livelong  night  through  on  their 
damnable  swing.  What  an  excellent  lesson 
for  your  sultanas  to  follow,  into  whom  I  have 
instilled  such  reserve  and  decorum  ! " 

Vathek,  comprehending  not  a  syllable  of 
all  this  invective,  obliged  him  to  relate  mi- 
nutely the  transaction  ;  but  instead  of  sym- 
pathizing with  the  miserable  sufferer,  he 
laughed  immoderately  at  the  device  of  the 
swing,  and  the  figure  of  Bababalouk  mountiiig 
upon  it  The  stung  eunuch  could  scarcely 
preserve  the  semblance  of  respect 

^  Ay,  laugh,  my  lord !  laugh,'  said  he^ 
''but  I  wish  this  Nouronihar  would  play 
some  trick  on  you ;  she  is  too  wicked  to  spare 
even  mejesty  itself" 

These  words  made  for  the  present  hut  a 
slight  impression  on  the  Caliph,  but  thej  not 
long  after  recurred  to  his  mind. 

This  conversation  was  cut  short  by  Fak- 
reddin,  who  came  to  request  that  Vathek 
would  join  in  the  prayers  and  ablutions  to 
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be  solemnized  on  a  spadoiu  meadow,  watered 
hj  innumerable  streams.  The  Caliph  found 
the  waters  refreshing,  but  the  prayers  abom- 
inably irksome.  He  diverted  himself,  how- 
ever, with  the  multitude  of  Calenders,^ 
Santons,  t  and  Dervises  %  who  were  continu- 
ally coming  and  going,  but  especially  with 
the  Brahmins,  §  Faquirs,  ||  and  other  enthu- 
siasts, who  had  travelled  from,  the  heart  of 
India,  and  halted  on  their  way  with  the 
emir.  These  latter  had  each  of  them  some 
mummery  peculiar  to  himself.  One  dragged 
a  huge  chain  wherever  he  went,  another  an 
orang-outang,  whilst  a  third  was  furnished 
with  scourges,  and  all  perfonned  to  a  charm. 
Some  damb^red  up  trees,  holding  one  foot 
in  the  air  ;  others  poised  themselves  over  a 
fire,  and  without  mercy  filliped  their  noses. 
There  were  some  amongst  them  that  cherished 
vermin,  which  were  not  ungrateful  in  requit- 
ing their  caresses.  These  rambling  fanatics 
revolted  the  hearts  of  the  Dervises,  the 
Calenders,  and  Santons;  however,  the  ve- 
hemence of  their  aversion  soon  subsided  under 
the  hope  that  the  presence  of  the  Caliph 
would  cure  their  folly,  and  convert  them  to 
the  Mussulman  faith.  But  alas  \  how  great 
was  their  disappointment !  for  Vathek,  in- 
stead of  preaching  to  them,  treated  them  as 
buffoons ;  bade  them  present  his  compli- 
ments to  Yisnow  and  Ixhora,  and  discovered 
a  predilection  for  a  squat  old  man  from  the 

*  These  were  a  sort  of  men  amongst  the  Mahom- 
etans who  abandoned  father  and  mother,  wife  and 
children,  relations  and  possessiona,  to  wander 
throngh  the  world,  under  a  pretence  of  religion, 
entirely  tabeiating  on  the  fortuitous  bounty  of  those 
they  had  the  address  to  dupe.  —Merbdot,  SuppL, 
p.  204. 

i*  A  body  of  religionists  who  were  also  called 
AhdaU,  and  pretended  to  be  inspired  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  raptures  of  Divine  love.  They  were 
regarded  by  the  vulgar  as  saints.  —  OUcariuSf 
torn.  L  p.  971.    Herbeloty  p.  5. 

X  The  term  derviae  signifies  a  i)oor  man,  and  Is 
the  general  appellation  by  which  a  religious  sect 
amongst  the  Mahometans  is  named. 

§  These  constituted  the  principal  caste  of  the  In- 
dians, according  to  whose  doctrines  Brahma,  fh)m 
whom  they  are  called,  is  the  first  of  the  three 
created  beings  by  whom  the  world  was  made. 
This  Brahma  is  said  to  have  communicated  to  the 
Indians  four  books,  in  which  all  the  sciences  and 
cerero<Hdes  of  their  religion  are  eomimsed. 

I  This  sect  were  a  kind  of  religious  anchorites, 
who  spent  their  whole  lives  in  the  severest  austeri- 
and  mortification. 


Isle  of  Serendib,  who  was  more  ridiculous 
than  any  of  the  rest 

"  Come,'*  said  he,  "  for  the  love  of  your 
gods,  bestow  a  few  slaps  on  your  chaps  to 
amuse  me.'' 

The  old  fellow,  offended  at  such  an  address, 
began  loudly  to  weep  ;  but  as  he  betrayed  a 
villanous  drivelling  in  his  tears,  the  Caliph 
turned  his  back  and  listened  to  Bababalouk, 
who  whispered,  whilst  he  held  the  umbrella 
over  him  :  — 

**  Your  majesty  should  be  cautious  of  this 
odd  assembly,  which  hath  been  collected  I 
know  not  for  what  Is  it  necessary  to  ex- 
hibit such  spectacles  to  a  mighty  potentate, 
with  interludes  of  talapoins  more  mangy  than 
dogs  ?  Were  I  you,  I  would  command  a  fire 
to  be  kindled,  and  at  once  purge  the  earth  of 
the  emir,  his  harem,  and  all  his  menagerie." 

"Tush,  dolt,"  answered  Vathek,  "and 
know  that  all  this  infinitely  charms  me.  Nor 
shall  I  leave  the  meadow  till  I  have  visited 
every  hive  of  these  pious  mendicants." 

Wherever  the  Caliph  directed  his  course, 
objects  of  pity  were  sure  to  swarm  round 
him  :  the  blind,  the  purblind,  smarts  without 
noses,  damsels  without  ears,  each  to  extol  the 
munificence  of  Fakreddin,  who,  as  well  as  his 
attendant  graybeards,  dealt  about  gratis  plas- 
ters and  cataplasms  to  all  that  applied.  At 
noon  a  superb  corps  of  cripples  made  its  ap- 
pearance ;  and  soon  after  advanced  by  pla- 
toons on  the  plain  the  completest  association 
of  invalids  that  had  ever  been  embodied  till 
then.  The  blind  went  groping  with  the 
blind,  the  lame  limped  on  together,  and 
the  maimed  made  gestures  to  each  other  with 
the  only  arm  that  remained.  The  sides  of  a 
considerable  waterfall  were  crowded  by  the 
deaf,  amongst  whom  were  some  from  Pegu, 
with  ears  uncommonly  handsome  and  large, 
but  were  still  less  able  to  hear  than  the  rest 
Nor  were  there  wanting  others  in  abundance 
with  hump  backs,  wenny  necks,  and  even 
horns  of  an  exquisite  polish. 

The  emir,  to  aggrandize  the  solemnity  of 
the  festival  in  honor  of  his  illustrious  visi- 
tant, ordered  the  turf  to  be  spread  on  all 
sides  with  skins  and  table-cloths,  upon  which 
were  served  up  for  the  good  Mussulmans  pil- 
laus  of  every  hue,  with  other  orthodox  dishes, 
and  by  the  express  order  of  Vathek,  who  was 
shamefully  tolerant,  small  plates  of  abomina- 
tions for  regaling  the  rest    This  prince,  on 
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seeing  so  many  months  put  in  motion,  began 
to  think  it  time  for  employing  his  own.  In 
spite,  therefore,  of  every  remonstrance  from 
the  chief  of  his  eunuchs,  he  resolved  to  have 
a  dinner  dressed  on  the  spot.  The  complai- 
sant emir  immediately  gave  orders  for  a  table 
to  be  placed  in  the  shade  of  the  willows. 
The  first  service  consisted  of  fish,  which  they 
drew  from  a  river  flowing  over  sands  of  gold, 
at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill ;  these  were  broiled 
as  fast  as  taken,  and  served  up  with  a  sauce 
of  vin^ar  and  small  herbs  that  grew  on 
Mount  Sinai ;  for  everything  with  the  emir 
was  excellent  and  pious. 

The  dessert  was  not  quite  set  on  when  the 
sound  of  lutes  from  the  hill  was  repeated  by 
the  echoes  of  the  neighboring  mountains. 
The  Caliph,  with  an  emotion  of  pleasure  and 
surprise,  had  no  sooner  raised  up  his  head 
than  a  handful  of  jasmine  dropped  on  Ids 
face.  An  abundance  of  tittering  succeeded 
this  frolic,  and  instantly  appeared  through 
the  bushes  the  elegant  forms  of  several  young 
females,  skipping  and  bounding  like  roes. 
The  fragrance  diffused  from  their  hair  struck 
the  sense  of  Yathek,  who  in  an  ecstasy,  sus- 
pending his  repast,  said  to  Bababalouk  :  — 

"Are  the  Peris*  come  down  from  their 
spheres  ?  Note  her  in  particular  whose  form 
is  so  perfect,  venturously  running  on  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  and  turning  back  her 
head  as  regardless  of  nothing  but  the  graceful 
flow  of  her  robe.  With  what  captivating  im- 
patience doth  she  contend  with  Uie  bushes  for 
her  veil !  could  it  be  she  who  threw  the  jas- 
mine at  me  ? " 

^  Ay,  she  it  was  ;  and  you  too  would  she 
throw  from  the  top  of  the  rock,"  answered 
Bababalouk ;  "  for  that  is  my  good  friend 
Nouronihar,  who  so  kindly  lent  me  her 
swing.  My  dear  lord  and  master,"  added 
he,  twisting  a  twig  that  hung  by  the  rind 
from  a  willow,  "  let  me  correct  her  for  her 
want  of  respect ;  the  emir  will  have  no  rea- 
son to  complain,  since  (bating  what  1  owe  to 
his  piety)  he  is  much  to  be  censured  for  kec^ 
ing  a  troop  of  girls  on  the  mountains,  whose 
sharp  air  gives  their  blood  too  brisk  a  circu- 
lation." 

"  Peace,  blasphemer  ! "  said  the  Caliph  ; 
**  speak  not  thus  of  her  who  over  her  moun- 

*  The  woTd  Peri,  in  the  Persian  language,  signifles 
that  beautiful  race  of  creatures  which  constitutes 
the  link  between  angels  and  men. 


tains  leads  my  heart  a  willing  captire.  Con- 
trive, rather,  that  my  eyes  may  be  fixed  upoa 
hers,  — that  I  may  respire  her  sweet  breath, 
OS  she  bounds  panting  along  these  deli^tfiil 
wilds ! " 

On  saying  these  words,  Yathek  extended 
his  arms  towards  the  hill,  and  directing  his 
eyes  with  itn  anxiety  unknown  to  him  before, 
endeavored  to  keep  within  ^new  the  object 
that  inthralled  his  soul ;  but  her  course  ira? 
as  difficult  to  follow  as  the  flight  of  one  of 
those  beautiful  blue  butterflies  of  Cachmeie, 
which  are  at  once  so  volatile  and  rare. 

The  Caliph,  not  satiBfied  with  seeing, 
wished  also  to  hear  Nouronihar,  and  eagerij 
turned  to  catch  the  sound  of  her  voice.  At 
last  he  distinguished  her  whispering  to  one 
of  her  companions  behind  the  thicket  from 
whence  she  had  thrown  the  jasmine  :  — 

"  A  Caliph,  it  must  be  o^vned,  is  a  fine 
thing  to  see,  but  my  little  Gulchenronz  is 
much  more  amiable  ;  one  lock  of  his  hair  is 
of  more  value  to  me  than  the  richest  em- 
broidery of  the  Indies.  I  had  rather  that  bis 
teeth  should  mischievously  press  my  finger, 
than  the  richest  ring  of  the  imperial  treasure. 
Where  have  you  left  him,  Sutlememe  ?  and 
why  is  he  now  not  here  7  " 

The  agitated  Caliph  still  wished  to  hear 
more,  but  she  immediately  retired,  with  all 
her  attendants.  The  fond  monarch  pursued 
her  with  his  eyes  till  she  was  gone  out  of 
sight,  and  then  continued  like  a  bewildei^ 
and  benighted  traveller,  from  whom  the 
clouds  had  obscured  the  constellatiQii  that 
guided  his  way.  The  curtain  of  night  seemed 
dropped  before  him,  —  everything  appeand 
discolored.  The  falling  waters  filled  his  sod 
with  dejection,  and  his  tears  trickled  down 
the  jasmines  he  had  caught  from  Nouronihar, 
and  placed  in  his  inflamed  bosom.  He 
snatched  up  a  shining  pebble  to  remind  him 
of  the  scene  where  he  felt  the  first  tumults 
of  love.  Two  hours  were  elapsed,  and  evto- 
ing  drew  on  before  he  could  resolve  to  depait 
from  the  place.  He  often,  but  in  vain,  at- 
tempted to  go  ;  a  soft  languor  enervated  the 
powers  of  his  mind.  Extending  Imnaelf  » 
the  brink  of  the  stream,  he  turned  his  eyn 
towards  the  blue  summits  of  the  moii]itaiB» 
and  exclaimed  :  — 

"  What  concealest  thou  behind  thee  7  what 
is  passing  in  thy  solitudes  f  Whither  is  she 
gone  ?    0  heaven  !  perhaps  she  is  now 
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deling  in  the  grottos  with  her  happy  Gul- 
chenrouz  I " 

In  the  mean  time  the  damps  began  to  de- 
Bcendy  and  the  emir,  solicitous  for  the  health 
of  the  Caliph,  ordered  the  imperial  litter  to  be 
brought.  Yathek,  absorbed  in  his  reveries^ 
was  imperceptibly  removed  and  conveyed 
back  to  the  saloon  that  received  him  the 
evening  before. 

But  let  us  leave  the  Caliph  immersed  in 
his  new  passion,  and  attend  Nouronihar  be- 
yond the  rocks,  where  she  had  again  joined 
her  beloved  Gulchenrouz.  This  Qulchenrouz 
was  the  son  of  Ali  Hassan,  brother  to  the 
emir,  and  the  most  delicate  and  lovely  crea- 
ture in  the  world.  Ali  Hassan,  who  had  been 
absent  ten  years  on  a  voyage  to  the  unknown 
seas,  committed  at  his  departure  this  child, 
the  only  survivor  of  many,  to  the  care  and 
protection  of  lus  brother.  Onlchenrouz  could 
write  in  various  characters  with  precision, 
and  paint  upon  vellum  the  most  elegant  ara- 
besques that  £ftncy  could  devise.  His  sweet 
Toice  accompanied  the  Inte  in  the  most  en- 
chanting manner ;  and  when  he  sung  the 
loves  of  Megnoun  and  Leileh,  or  some  unfor- 
tunate lovers  of  ancient  days,  tears  insensibly 
overflowed  the  cheeks  of  his  auditors.  The 
verses  he  composed  (for,  like  Megnoun,  he 
too  was  a  poet)  inspired  that  unresisting  lan- 
guor so  frequently  fatal  to  the  female  heart 
The  women  all  doated  upon  him,  for,  though 
he  had  passed  his  thirteenth  year,  they  still 
detained  him  in  the  harem.  His  dancing 
was  light  as  the  gossamer  waved  by  the 
zephyrs  of  spring ;  but  his  arms,  which 
twined  so  gracefully  with  those  of  the  young 
girls  in  the  dance,  could  neither  dart  the 
lance  in  the  chase,  nor  curb  the  steeds  that 
pastured  his  uncle's  domains.  The  bow, 
however,  he  drew  with  a  certain  aim,  and 
w^ould  have  excelled  his  competitors  in  the 
race,  could  he  have  broken  the  ties  that 
hound  him  to  Nouronihar. 

The  two  brothers  had  mutually  engaged 
their  children  to  each  other  ;  and  Nouronihar 
loved  her  cousin  more  than  her  eyes.  Both 
had  the  same  tastes  and  amusements,  the 
same  long  languishing  looks,  the  same  tresses, 
the  same  fear  complexions ;  and  when 
Gulchenrouz  appeared  in  the  dress  of  his 
cousin,  he  seemed  to  be  more  feminine  than 
even  herself.  If  at  any  time  he  left  the 
harem  to  visit  Fakreddin,  it  was  with  all  the 


bashfulness  of  a  £ftwn  that  consciously  ven- 
tiues  from  the  lair  of  its  dam  ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, wanton  enough  to  mock  the  solenm  old 
graybeards  to  whom  he  was  subject,  though 
sure  to  be  rated  without  mercy  in  return. 
Whenever  this  happened,  he  would  plunge 
into  the  recesses  of  the  harem,  and  sobbing 
take  refuge  in  the  arms  of  Nouronihar,  who 
loved  even  his  faults  beyond  the  virtues  of 
others. 

It  fell  out  this  evening  that,  after  leaving 
the  Caliph  in  the  meadow,  she  ran  with  Gul- 
chenrouz over  the  greensward  of  the  moun- 
tain that  sheltered  the  vale,  where  Fakreddin 
had  chosen  to  reside.  The  sun  was  dilated 
on  the  edge  of  the  horizon  ;  and  the  young 
people,  whose  fancies  were  lively  and  inven- 
tive, imagined  they  beheld  in  the  gorgeous 
clouds  of  the  west  the  domes  of  Shadukiam 
and  Ambreabad,  where  the  Peris  have  fixed 
their  abode.  Nouronihar,  sitting  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  supported  on  her  knees  the 
peiriTumed  head  of  Gulchenrouz.  The  air 
was  calm,  and  no  sound  stirred  but  the  voices 
of  other  yoimg  girls  who  were  drawing  cool 
water  from  the  streams  below.  The  unex- 
pected arrival  of  the  Caliph,  and  the  splendor 
that  marked  his  appearance,  had  already 
filled  with  emotion  the  ardent  soul  of  Nou- 
ronihar. Her  vanity  irresistibly  prompted 
her  to  pique  the  prince's  attention,  and  this 
she  before  took  good  care  to  effect  whilst  he 
picked  up  the  jasmine  she  had  thrown  upon 
him.  But  when  Gulchenrouz  asked  after 
the  flowers  he  had  culled  for  her  bosom, 
Nouronihar  was  all  in  confusion.  She 
hastily  kissed  his  forehead,  arose  in  a  flutter, 
and  walked  with  unequal  steps  on  the  border 
of  the  precipice.  Night  advanced,  and  the 
pure  gold  of  the  setting  sun  had  yielded  to  a 
sanguine  red,  the  glow  of  which,  like  the  re- 
flection of  a  burning  furnace,  flushed  Nou- 
ronihar's  animated  countenance.  Gulchen- 
rouz, alarmed  at  the  agitation  of  his  cousin, 
said  to  her  with  a  supplicating  accent :  — 

**  Let  us  be  gone  ;  the  sky  looks  porten- 
tous :  the  tamarisks  tremble  more  than 
common  ;  and  the  raw  wind  chills  my  very 
heart.  Come,  let  us  be  gone,  't  is  a  melan- 
choly night." 

Then,  taking  hold  of  her  hand,  he  drew  it 
towards  the  path  he  besought  her  to  go. 
Nouronihar  unconsciously  followed  the  at- 
traction, for  a  thousand  strange  imaginations 
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occupied  her  spirit  She  paned  the  laige 
round  of  honeTsucklea,  her  favorite  resort, 
without  ever  Youchsafing  it  a  gUince,  yet 
Qulchenrouz  could  not  help  snatching  off  a 
few  shoots  in  his  way,  though  he  ran  as  if  a 
wild  beast  were  behind* 

The  young  females  seeing  him  approach 
in  such  haste,  and  according  to  custom  ex- 
pecting a  dance,  instantly  assembled  in  a 
circle  and  took  each  other  by  the  hand ;  but 
Qulchenrouz,  coming  up  out  of  breath,  fell 
down  at  once  on  the  grass.  This  accident 
struck  with  consternation  the  whole  of  this 
frolicsome  party,  whilst  Nouronihar,  half 
distracted,  and  overcome  both  by  the  violence 
of  her  exeicise  and  the  tumult  of  her 
thoughts,  sunk  feebly  down  at  his  side, 
cherished  his  cold  hands  in  her  bosom,  and 
chafed  his  temples  with  a  fragrant  unguent 
At  length  he  came  to  himself  and,  wrapping 
up  hiB  head  in  the  robe  of  his  cousin,  en- 
treated that  she  would  not  return  'to  the 
harem.  He  was  afraid  of  being  snapped  at 
by  Shaban,  his  tutor,  a  wrinkled  old  eunuch 
of  a  surly  disposition,  for,  having  interrupted 
the  stated  walk  of  Nouronihar,  he  dreaded 
lest  the  churl  should  take  it  amiss.  The 
whole  of  this  sprightly  group,  sitting  round 
upon  a  mossy  knoll,  b^gan  to  entertain 
themselves  with*  various  pastimes,  whilst 
their  superintendents,  the  eunuchs,  were 
gravely  conversing  at  a  distance.  The  nurse 
of  the  emir's  daughter,  observing  her  pupil 
sit  ruminating  with  her  eyes  on  the  ground, 
endeavored  to  amuse  her  with  diverting  tales, 
to  which  Qulchenrouz,  who  had  already  for- 
gotten his  inquietudes,  listened  with  a  breath- 
less attention.  He  laughed,  he  clapped  his 
hands,  and  passed  a  hundred  little  tricks  on 
the  whole  of  the  company,  without  omitting 
the  eunuchs,  whom  he  provoked  to  run  after 
him,  in  spite  of  their  age  and  decrepitude. 

During  these  occurrences  the  moon  arose, 
the  wind  subsided,  and  the  evening  became 
so  serene  and  inviting  that  a  resolution  was 
taken  to  sup  on  the  spot  Sutlememe,  who 
excelled  in  dressing  a  salad,  having  filled 
large  bowls  of  porcelain  with  eggs  of  small 
birds,  curds  turned  with  citron  juice^  slices 
of  cucumber,  and  the  inmost  leaves  of  deli- 
cate herbs,  handed  it  round  from  one  to 
another,  and  gave  each  their  shares  in  a  large 
spoon  of  cocknos.  Qulchenrouz,  nestling  as 
usual  in  the  bosom  of  Nouronihar,  pouted  out 


his  vermilion  little  lips  against  the  offer  of 
Sutlememe,  and  would  take  it  only  fiom  the 
hand  of  his  cousin,  on  whose  mouth  he  hmig 
like  a  bee  inebriated  with  the  quintessenoe 
of  flowers.  One  of  the  eunuchs  ran  to  fetck 
melons,  whilst  others  were  employed  is 
showering  down  almonds  from  the  brancfaei 
that  overhung  this  amiable  parly. 

In  the  midst  of  this  festive  scene  there  i^ 
peared  a  light  on  the  top  of  the  higjbeat 
mountain,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  eveiy 
eye.  This  light  vras  not  less  bright  than  the 
moon  when  at  full,  and  might  have  been 
taken  for  her  had  it  not  been  that  the  moon 
was  already  risen.  The  phenomenon  occa- 
sioned a  general  surprise,  and  no  one  could 
conjecture  the  cause.  It  could  not  be  a  fire, 
for  the  light  was  dear  and  bluish  ;  nor  had 
meteors  ever  been  seen  of  that  magnitode  or 
splendor.  This  strange  light  faded  for  s 
moment,  and  immediately  renewed  its  brig^ 
ness.  It  first  appeared  motionless  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock,  whence  it  darted  in  an  instant  to 
sparkle  in  a  thicket  of  palm-trees ;  from 
thence  it  glided  along  the  torrent,  and  at  last 
fixed  in  a  glen  that  was  narrow  and  dark 
The  moment  it  had  taken  its  direction, 
Qulchenrouz,  whose  heart  always  trembled  at 
anything  sudden  or  rare,  drew  Nouronihar  by 
the  robe,  and  anxiously  requested  her  to  re- 
turn to  the  harem.  The  women  were  impa^ 
tunate  in  seconding  the  entreaty,  but  the 
curiosity  of  the  eindr^s  daughter  prevailed. 
She  not  only  refused  to  go  back,butre8olved«t 
all  hazards  to  pursue  the  appearance.  Whilst 
they  were  debating  what  was  best  to  be  done^ 
the  li^t  shot  forth  so  dazzling  ablaaetbat 
they  all  fled  away  shrieking.  Nouronihar 
followed  them  a  few  steps,  but,  coming  to 
the  turn  of  a  little  by-path,  stopped  and  went 
back  alone.  As  she  ran  witii  an  alertness 
peculiar  to  herself^  it  was  not  long  before  sbe 
came  to  the  place  where  they  had  just  been 
supping.  The  globe  of  fire  now  i4>pearBd 
stationary  in  the  glen,  and  burned  in  nuqes- 
tic  stillness.  Nouronihar,  compressing  her 
hands  upon  her  bosom,  hesitated  for  some 
moments  to  advance.  The  solitude  of  ber 
situation  was  new,  the  silence  of  the  night 
awful,  and  every  object  inspired  sensations 
which  till  then  she  never  had  felt  Tht 
ai&ight  of  Qulchenrouz  recurred  to  her  mind, 
and  she  a  thousand  times  turned  to  go  back ; 
but  this  luminous  appearance  was  alwijs 
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before  her.  Uiged  on  by  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse,  she  continued  to  approach  it  in 
defiance  of  eveiy  obstacle  that  opposed  her 
progress. 

At  length  she  arriyed  at  the  opening  of  the 
glen,  bnt  instead  of  coming  np  to  the  light 
she  found  herself  surrounded  by  darkness, 
except  that  at  a  considerable  distance  a  faint 
Kpark  glimmered  by  fits.  She  stopped  a 
second  time ;  the  sound  of  waterfalls  min- 
gling their  murmurs,  the  hollow  rustlings 
amongst  the  palm  branches,  and  the  funereal 
screams  of  the  birds  from  their  rifted  trunks, 
all  conspired  to  fill  her  with  terror.  She 
imagined  eveiy  moment  that  she  trod  on 
some  venomous  reptile.  All  the  stories  of 
malignant  Dives  and  dismal  Ohouls  thronged 
into  her  memory,  but  her  curiosity  was,  not- 
withstanding, more  predominant  than  her 
fears.  She  therefore  firmly  entered  a  wind- 
ing track  that  led  towards  the  spark,  but 
being  a  stranger  to  the  path,  she  had  not 
gone  far  till  she  began  to  repent  of  her  rash- 
ness. 

^  Alas ! "  said  she,  "  that  I  were  but  in 
those  secure  and  illuminated  apartments 
where  my  evenings  glided  on  with  Gul- 
chenrouz  !  Dear  chOd,  hdW  would  thy  heart 
flutter  with  terror  wert  thou  wandering  in 
these  wild  solitudes  like  me  ! " 

At  the  close  of  this  apostrophe  she  re^ 
gained  her  road,  and,  coming  to  steps  hewn 
out  in  the  rock,  ascended  them  undismayed. 
The  light,  which  was  now  gradually  enlarg- 
ing, appeared  above  her  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  At  length  she  distinguished  a 
plaintive  and  melodious  imion  of  voices  pro- 
ceeding from  a  sort  of  cavern,  that  resembled 
Ihe  dirges  which  are  sung  over  tombs.  A 
sound,  likewise,  like  that  which  arises  from 
the  filling  of  baths,  at  the  same  time  struck 
her  ear.  She  continued  ascending,  and  dis- 
covered large  wax  torches  in  foil  blaze  plant- 
ed here  and  there  in  the  fissures  of  the  rock. 
This  preparation  filled  her  with  fear,  whilst 
the  subtile  and  potent  odor  which  the  torches 
exhaled  caused  her  to  sink  almost  Ufeless  at 
the  entrance  of  the  grot. 

Casting  her  eyes  within  in  this  kind  of 
trance,  she  beheld  a  large  cistern  of  gold 
filled  with  a  water  whose  vapor  distilled  on 
her  face  a  dew  of  the  essence  of  roses.  A 
Bolt  symphony  resounded  through  the  grot 
On  the  sidee  of  the  cistern  she  noticed  ap- 


pendages of  royalty ;  diadems  and  feathers 
of  the  heron,  all  sparkling  with  carbuncles. 
Whilst  her  attention  was  fixed  on  this  dis- 
play of  magnificence,  the  music  ceased,  and 
a  voice  instantly  demanded:  — 

''For  what  monarch  were  these  torches 
kindled,  this  bath  prepared,  and  these  habili- 
ments, which  belong  not  only  to  the  sover- 
eigns of  the  earth,  but  even  to  the  taliamanic 
powers  1 " 

To  which  a  second  voice  answered:  — 

"  They  are  for  the  charming  daughter  of 
the  emir  Fakreddin." 

''  What,"  replied  the  first,  '<  for  that  trifler 
who  consumes  her  time  with  a  giddy  child, 
immersed  in  softness,  and  who  at  best  can 
make  but  an  enervated  husband  1" 

**  And  can  she,"  rejoined  the  other  voice, 
''  be  amused  with  such  empty  trifles,  whilst 
the  Caliph,  the  sovereign  of  the  world,  he 
who  is  destined  to  enjoy  the  treasures  of  the 
pre-Adamite  sultans,  a  prince  six  feet  high, 
and  whose  eyes  pervade  the  inmost  soul  of  a 
female,  is  inflamed  with  the  love  of  her  ?  No, 
she  will  be  wise  enough  to  answer  that  pas- 
sion alone  that  can  aggrandize  her  gloiy.  No 
doubt  she  will,  and  despise  the  puppet  of  her 
fancy  ;  then  all  the  riches  this  place  contains, 
as  well  as  the  earbimcle  of  Qiamschid,  shall 
be  hers."  • 

"  You  judge  ri^^t,"  returned  the  first  voice, 
''and  I  haste  to  Istakhar  to  prepare  the 
palace  of  subterranean  fire  for  the  reception 
of  the  bridal  pair." 

The  voices  ceased,  the  torches  were*  extin- 
guished, the  most  entire  darkness  succeeded, 
and  Nouronihar,  recovering  with  a  start, 
found  herself  reclined  on  a  sofa  in  the  harem 
of  her  father.  She  clapped  her  hands,  and 
immediately  came  together  Gulchenrouz  and 
her  women,  who,  in  despair  at  having  lost 
her,  had  despatched  eunuchs  to  seek  her  in 
every  direction.  Shaban  appeared  with  the 
rest,  and  began  to  reprimand  her  with  an  air 
of  consequence  :  — 

"Little  impertinent,"  said  he,  "whence 
got  you  false  keys  7  or  are  you  beloved  of 
some  genius  that  bath  given  you  a  picklock  ? 
I  will  try  the  extent  of  your  power  ;  come, 
to  your  chamber !  through  the  two  skylights, 
and  expect  not  the  company  of  Oulchenrouz. 
Be  expeditious  !  I  will  shut  you  up  in  the 
double  tower." 
I     At  these  menaces  Nouronihar  indignantly 
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raised  her  head,  opened  on  Shaban  her  black 
eyes,  which,  since  the  important  dialogue  of 
the  enchanted  grot,  were  considerably  en- 
larged, and  said:  — 

"  Go,  speak  thus  to  slaves  !  but  learn  to 
reverence  her  who  is  bom  to  give  laws  and 
subject  all  to  her  power."    . 

She  was  proceeding  in  the  same  style,  but 
was  interrupted  by  a  sudden  exclamation  of — 

"  The  CaHph  !  the  CaUph  I " 

Tha  fturtahwt  ai  eaee  weie  thzown  open, 
and  the  slaves  prostrate  in  double  rows, 
whilst  poor  little  Gulchenrou2  hid  himself 
beneath  the  elevation  of  a  sofa.  At  first  ap- 
peared a  file  of  black  eunuchs  trailing  after 
them  long  trains  of  muslin  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  holding  in  their  hands  censers, 
which  dispensed,  as  they  passed,  the  grateful 
perfume  of  the  wood  of  aloes.  Next  marched 
Bababalouk  with  a  solemn  strut,  and  tossing 
his  head  as  not  overpleased  at  the  visit. 
Yathek  came  close  after,  superbly  robed  ;  his 
gait  was  unembarrassed  and  noble,  and  his 
presence  would  have  engaged  admiration, 
though  he  had  not  been  the  sovereign  of 
the  world.  He  approached  Nouronihar  with 
a  throbbing  heart,  and  seemed  enraptured 
at  the  fall  effulgence  of  her  radiant  eyes, 
of  which  he  had  before  caught  but  a  few 
glimpses ;  but  she  instantly  depressed  them, 
and  her  confusion  augmented  her  beauty. 

Bababalouk,  who  was  a  thorough  adept  in 
coincidences  of  this  nature,  and  knew  that 
the  worst  game  should  be  played  with  the 
best  face,  immediately  made  a  signal  for  all 
to  retire,  and  no  sooner  did  he  perceive  be- 
neath the  sofa  the  little  one's  feet,  than  he 
drew  him  forth  without  ceremony,  set  him 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  lavished  on  him, 
as  he  went  off,  a  thousand  odious  caresses. 
Gulchenrouz  cried  out,  and  resisted  till  his 
cheeks  became  the  color  of  the  blossom  of 
the  pomegranate,  and  the  tears  that  started 
into  his  eyes  shot  forth  a  gleam  of  indigna- 
tion. He  cast  a  significant  glance  at  Nou- 
ronihar, which  the  Caliph,  noticing,  asked  :  — 

"  Is  that,  then,  your  Gulchenrouz  V 

"Sovereign  of  the  world,"  answered  she, 
"  spare  my  cousin,  whose  innocence  and  gen- 
tleness deserve  not  your  anger ! " 

"  Take  comfort,**  said  Vathek,  with  a  smile, 
"he  is  in  good  hands.  Bababalouk  is  fond 
of  children,  and  never  goes  without  sweet- 
meats and  comfits." 


The  daughter  of  Fakreddin  was  afaedieii, 
and  suffered  Gulchenrouz  to  be  borne  away 
without  adding  a  word.  The  tumult  of  hex 
bosom  betrayed  her  confusion ;  and  Yathek, 
becoming  still  more  impassioned,  gave  a  loose 
to  his  frenzy,  which  had  only  not  subdued 
the  last  faint  strugglings  of  reluctance,  when 
the  emir,  suddenly  bursting  in,  threw  his 
face  upon  the  ground  at  the  feet  of  the 
Caliph,  and  said  :  — 

^^  Commander  of  the  faithful,  abase  not 
yourseif  to  the  meanness  of  your  slave." 

"  No,  emir,"  repBed  Vathek,  "  I  raise  her 
to  an  equality  with  myself ;  I  dedace  her  mj 
wife  ;  and  the  glory  of  your  race  shall  exteai 
from  one  generation  to  another." 

**  Alas !  my  lord,"  said  Fakreddin,  as  he 
plucked  off  the  honors  of  his  beard,  "cut 
short  the  days  of  your  faithful  servant  lather 
than  force  him  to  depart  from  his  wonL 
Nouronihar,  as  her  hands  evince,  is  solemnly 
promised  to  Gulchenrouz,  the  son  of  my 
brother,  Ali  Hassan  ;  they  are  united  also  in 
heart ;  their  £edth  is  mutually  plighted  ;  snd 
affiances  so  sacred  cannot  be  broken." 
'  «  What,  then,"  replied  the  Caliph,  bluntly, 
"would  you  surrender  this  divine  beauty 
to  a  husband  more  womanish  than  herself ! 
And  can  you  imagine  that  I  will  suffer  her 
charms  to  decay  in  hands  so  inefficient  aud 
nerveless !  No !  she  is  destined  to  live  out 
her  life  within  my  embraces;  such  is  my 
will ;  retire,  and  disturb  not  the  night  I  de- 
vote to  the  homage  of  her  chaima." 

The  irritated  emir  drew  forth  his  sabie, 
presented  it  to  Yathek,  and,  stretching  out 
his  neck,  said  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice  :  — 

"  Strike  your  unhappy  host,  my  lord  !  he 
has  lived  long  enough,  since  he  hath  seen 
the  prophets  vic^rent  violate  the  rites  of 
hospitality." 

At  his  uttering  these  words,  Nouromhar, 
unable  to  support  any  longer  the  conflict  of 
her  passions,  sunk  down  in  a  swoon.  Yathek, 
both  terrified  for  her  life,  and  furious  at  an 
opposition  to  his  will,  bade  Fakreddin  assist 
his  daughter,  and  withdrew,  darting  his  ter- 
rible look  at  the  unfortunate  emir,  who  sud- 
denly fell  backward  bathed  in  a  sweat,  cold 
as  the  damp  of  deatL 

Gidchenrouz,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  Bababalouk,  and  was  that  instant 
returned,  called  out  for  help  as  loudly  as  he 
could^  not  having  strength  to  afford  it  himself. 
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P&Ie  and  pantang,  the  poor  child  attempted 
to  revive  Nooronihar  by  caresses,  and  it  hap- 
pened that  the  thrilling  warmth  of  hiB  lips 
restored  her  to  life.  Fakieddin,  b^^imiing 
also  to  recover  from  the  look  of  the  Caliph, 
with  difficulty  tottered  to  a  seat,  and  after 
warily  casting  round  his  eye  to  see  if  this 
dangerous  prince  were  gone,  sent  for  Sha- 
ban  and  Sutlememe,  and  said  to  them 
apart ;  — 

''My  friends,  violent  evila  lequiie  as 
violent  remedies ;  the  Caliph  has  brought 
desolation  and  horror  into  my  family,  and 
how  shall  we  resist  his  power  ?  Another  of 
hia  looks  will  send  me  to  my  grave.  Fetch, 
then,  that  narcotic  powder  which  the  Dervise 
brought  me  from  Aiacan.  A  dose  of  it,  the 
effect  of  which  will  continue  three  davs, 
must  be  administered  to  each  of  these  chil- 
dren. The  Caliph  will  believe  them  to  be 
dead,  for  they  will  have  all  the  appearance  of 
death.  We  shall  go  as  if  to  inter  them  in 
the  cave  of  Meimoune,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  desert  of  sand,  and  near  the  cabin  of 
my  dwarfs.  When  all  the  spectators  shall 
be  withdrawn,  you,  Shaban,  and  four  select 
eunuchs,  shall  convey  them  to  the  lake,  where 
provision  shall  be  ready  to  support  them  a 
month  ;  for  one  day  allotted  to  the  surprise 
this  event  will  occasion,  five  to  the  tears,  a 
fortnight  to  reflection,  and  the  rest  to  prepare 
for  renewing  his  progress,  will,  according  to 
my  calculation,  fill  up  the  whole  time  that 
Vathek  will  tarry,  and  I  shall  then  be  freed 
from  his  intrusion." 

**  Your  plan,''  said  Sutlememe,  ''  is  a  good 
one  if  it  can  but  be  effected.  I  have  re- 
marked that  Nouronihar  is  well  able  to  sup- 
port the  glances  of  the  Caliph,  and  that  he  is 
far  from  being  sparing  of  them  to  her ;  be 
assured  therefore,  notwithstanding  her  fond- 
ness for  Gulchenrouz,  she  will  never  remain 
quiet  while  she  knows  him  to  be  here,  unless 
we  can  persuade  her  that  both  herself  and 
Qulchenrouz  are  really  dead,  and  that  they 
were  conveyed  to  those  rocks  for  a  limited 
season  to  expiate  the  little  faults  of  which 
their  love  was  the  cause.  We  will  add  that 
we  killed  ourselves  in  despair,  and  that  your 
dwarfs,  whom  they  never  yet  saw,  will  preach 
to  them  delectable  sermons.  I  will  engage 
that  everything  shall  succeed  to  the  bent  of 
your  wishes." 

"  Be  it  80,"  said  Fakreddin  ;  "  I  approve 


your  proposal ;  let  us  lose  not  a  moment  to 
give  it  effect" 

They  forthwith  hastened  to  seek  for  the 
powder,  which,  being  mixed  in  a  sherbet, 
was  immediately  drunk  by  Gulchenrouz  and 
Nouronihar.  Within  the  space  of  an  hour 
both  were  seized  with  violent  palpitations, 
and  a  general  numbness  gradually  ensued. 
They  arose  from  the  floor,  where  they  had 
remained  ever  since  the  Caliph's  departure, 
and,  ascending  to  the  sofa,  reclined  them- 
selves at  full  length  upon  it,  clasped  in  each 
other's  embraces. 

'•'  Cherish  me,  my  dear  Nouronihar,"  said 
Gulchenrouz ;  ^  put  thy  hand  upon  my 
heart,  for  it  feels  as  if  it  were  frozen.  Alas  ! 
thou  art  as  cold  as  myself !  hath  the  Caliph 
murdered  us  both  with  his  terrible  look  ? " 

''  I  am  dying,"  cried  she  in  a  faltering 
voice ;  ''  press  me  closer,  I  am  ready  to  ex- 
pire!" 

*'  Let  us  die  then  together,"  answered  the 
little  Gulchenrouz,  whilst  his  breast  labored 
with  a  convulsive  sigh  ;  "  let  me  at  least 
breathe  forth  my  soul  on  thy  lips." 

They  spoke  no  more,  and  beciame  as  dead. 

Immediately  the  most  piercing  cries  were 
heard  through  the  harem,  whilst  Shaban  and 
Sutlememe  personated  with  great  adroitness 
the  parts  of  persons  in  despair.  The  emir, 
who  was  sufhciently  mortified  to  be  forced 
into  such  untoward  expedients,  and  had  now 
for  the  first  time  made  a  trial  of  his  powder, 
was  under  no  necessity  of  counterfeiting 
grief.  The  slaves,  who  had  flocked  together 
from  all  quarters,  stood  motionless  at  the 
spectacle  before  them.  All  lights  were  ex- 
tinguished save  two  lamps,  which  shed  a  wan 
glimmering  over  the  faces  of  these  lovely 
flowers,  that  seemed  to  be  faded  in  the 
springtime  of  life.  Funeral  vestments  were 
prepu«d ;  their  bodies  were  washed  with 
rose-water ;  their  beautiful  tresses  were 
braided  and  incensed ;  and  they  were  wrapped 
in  simars  whiter  than  alabaster.  At  the 
moment  that  their  attendants  were  placing 
two  wreaths  of  their  favorite  jasmines  on 
their  brows,  the  Caliph,  who  had  just  heard 
the  tragical  catastrophe,  arrived.  He  looked 
not  less  pale  and  haggard  than  the  ghouls 
that  wander  at  night  among  graves. 

Forgetful  of  himself  and  every  one  else,  he 
broke  through  the  midst  of  the  slaves,  fell 
prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  sofa,  beat  his 
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boBom,  called  himself  ''  atrocious  mtudeier,'' 
and  invoked  upon  his  head  a  thousand  im- 
precations. With  a  trembling  hand  he  raised 
the  veil  that  covered  the  countenance  of 
Nouronihar,  and,  uttering  a  loud  shriek,  fell 
lifeless  on  the  floor.  The  chief  of  the  eunuchs 
dragged  him  off  with  horrible  grimaces,  and 
repeated  as  he  went :  — 

''  Ay,  I  foresaw  she  would  play  you  some 
ungracious  turn." 

No  sooner  was  the  Caliph  gone,  than  the 
emir  conunanded  biers  to  be  brought,  and 
forbade  that  any  one  should  enter  the  harem. 
Every  window  was  feustened,  all  instruments 
of  music  were  broken,  and  the  Imans  began 
to  recite  their  prayers.  Towards  the  close  of 
this  melancholy  day  Yathek  sobbed  in  si- 
lence, for  they  had  been  forced  to  compose 
with  anodynes  his  convulsions  of  rage  and 
desperation. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  succeeding  morning 
the  wide  folding  doors  of  the  palace  were  set 
open,  and  the  funeral  procession  moved  for- 
ward for  the  mountain.  The  wailful  cries  of 
*'  La  Ilah  ilia  Alia  **  reached  to  the  Caliph, 
who  was  eager  to  cicatrize  himself  and  attend 
the  ceremonial ;  nor  could  he  have  been  dis- 
suaded, had  not  his  excessive  weakness  disar 
bled  him  from  walking.  At  the  first  few  steps 
he  fell  on  the  ground,  and  his  people  were 
obliged  to  lay  him  on  a  bed,  where  he  re- 
mained many  days  in  such  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility as  excited  compassion  in  the  emir 
himself 

When  the  procession  was  arrived  at  the 
grot  of  Meimoune,  Shaban  and  Sutlememe 
dismissed  the  whole  of  the  train  excepting 
the  four  confidential  eunuchs  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  remain.  After  resting  some  mo- 
ments near  the  biers  which  had  been  left  in 
the  open  air,  they  caused  them  to  be  carried 
to  the  brink  of  a  small  lake  whose  banks 
were  overgrown  with  a  hoary  moss.  This 
was  the  great  resort  of  herons  and  storks, 
which  preyed  continually  on  little  blue  fishes. 
The  dwarfs,  instructed  by  the  emir,  soon  re- 
paired thither,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
eunuchs  began  to  construct  cabins  of  rushes 
and  reeds,  a  work  in  which  they  had  admira- 
ble skilL  A  magazine  also  was  contrived  for 
provisions,  with  a  small  oratory  for  them- 
selves, and  a  pyramid  of  wood  neatly  piled 
to  furnish  the  necessary  fuel,  for  the  air  was 
bleak  in  the  hollows  of  the  mountains. 


At  evening  two  fires  were  kindled  on  the 
brink  of  the  lake,  and  the  two  lovely  bodiO} 
taken  from  their  biers,  were  carefully  depos- 
ited upon  a  bed  of  dried  leaves  within  the 
same  cabin.  The  dwarfs  begaa  to  recite  the 
Koran  with  their  clear  shrill  voieea^  and 
Shaban  and  Sutlememe  stood  at  some  dk- 
tance  anxiously  waiting  the  effects  of  the 
powder.  At  length  Nouionihar  and  Gul- 
chenrouz  faintly  stretched  out  their  arms,  and. 
gradually  opening  their  eyea^  began  to  sur- 
vey with  looks  of  increasing  amazement 
every  object  around  them.  They  even  at- 
tempted to  rise,  but  for  want  of  strength  fell 
back  again.  Sutlememe  on  this  administered 
a  cordial  which  the  emir  had  taken  care  to 
provide. 

Gulchenrouz,  thoroughly  anmaed,  neeied 
out  aloud,  and,  raising  himself  with  an  effort 
that  expressed  his  surprise,  left  the  cabin, 
and  inhaled  the  fresh  air  with  the  greatert 
avidity. 

*'  Yes,''  said  he,  '^  I  breathe  again  !  again 
do  I  exist !  I  hear  sounds  !  I  behold  a  fir- 
mament spangled  over  with  stars ! " 

Kouronihar,  catching  these  beloved  ac- 
cents, extricated  herself  from  the  leaves,  and 
ran  to  clasp  Gulchenrouz  to  her  bosom.  The 
first  objects  she  remarked  were  their  loi^ 
simars,  their  garlands  of  flowers,  and  their 
naked  feet ;  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  to 
reflect  The  vision  of  the  enchanted  bsth, 
the  despair  of  her  fiither,  and,  more  vividly 
than  both,  the  majestic  figure  of  YaUiek,  re- 
curred to  her  memory.  She  recollected  also 
that  herself  and  Gulchenrouz  had  been  sick 
and  dying  ;  but  all  these  images  bewildered 
her  mind.  Not  knowing  where  she  was,  she 
turned  her  eyes-  on  all  iddes,  as  if  to  recog- 
nize the  surrounding  scene.  This  singular 
lake,  those  flames  reflected  from  its  glassj 
surface,  the  pale  hues  of  its  banks,  the  ro- 
mantic cabins,  the  bulrushes  that  sadly 
waved  their  drooping  heads,  the  storks  whose 
melancholy  cries  blended  with  the  shrill 
voices  of  the  dwarfs,  —  everything  conspimi 
to  persuade  them  that  the  angel  of  death  had 
opened  the  portal  of  some  otherworld. 

Gulchenrouz,  on  his  part,  lost  in  wonder, 
clung  to  the  neck  of  his  cousin.  He  beliered 
himself  in  the  region  of  phantoms,  and  vas 
terrified  at  the  ^ence  she  preserved.  At 
length,  addressing  her  :  — 

"  Speak,*  aaid  he ;  ''  where  are  we  7  do 
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yoa  not  see  those  spectres  that  axe  stimng 
the  buming  coals?  Are  they  the  Monker 
and  Nakir,  come  to  throw  us  into  them? 
'  Does  the  fatal  bridge  cross  this  lake,  whose 
solemn  stillness  perhaps  conceals  from  us  an 
abyssy  in  which  for  whole  ages  we  shall  be 
doomed  incessantly  to  sink  ? " 

"•  No,  my  children,''  said  Sntlememe,  going 
towards  them  ;  ^  take  comfort :  the  extermi- 
nating angel  who  conducted  our  souls  hither 
after  yours  hath  assured  us  that  the  chastise- 
ment of  your  indolent  and  voluptuous  life 
shall  be  restricted  to  a  certain  series  of  years, 
which  you  must  pass  in  this  dreary  abode, 
where  die  son  is  scarcely  visible,  and  where 
the  soil  yields  neither  frxdts  nor  flowers. 
These,"  continued  she,  pointing  to  the  dwarfs, 
''  will  provide  for  our  wants ;  for  souls  so 
mundane  as  ouis  retain  too  strong  a  tincture 
of  their  earthly  extraction.  Instead  of  meats, 
your  food  will  be  nothing  but  rice,  and  your 
bread  shall  be  moistened  in  the  fogs  that 
brood  over  the  surface  of  the  lake  !  ^ 

At  this  desolating  prospect  the  poor  chil- 
dren burst  into  tears,  and  prostrated  them- 
selves before  the  dwarfs,  who  perfectly  sup- 
ported their  characters,  and  delivered  an 
excellent  discourse  of  a  customary  length 
upon  the  sacred  camel,  which  after  a  thou- 
sand years  was  to  convey  them  to  the  para- 
dise of  the  faithfuL 

The  sermon  being  ended  and  ablutions  per- 
formed, they  praised  Allah  and  the  prophet^ 
supped  very  indifferently,  and  retired  to  their 
withered  leaves.  Nouronihar  and  her  little 
coQsin  consoled  themselves  on  finding  that, 
though  dead,  they  yet  lay  in  one  cabin.  Hav- 
ing slept  well  before,  ^e  remainder  of  the 
night  was  spent  in.  conversation  on  what  had 
befallen  them  ;  and  both,  from  a  dread  of 
apparitions,  betook  themselves  for  protection 
to  one  another's  arms. 

In  the  morning,  which  was  lowering  and 
rainy,  the  dwarfs  moimted  high  poles  like 
minarets,  and  called  them  to  prayers.  The 
whole  congregation,  which  consisted  of  Sut- 
lememe,  Shaban,  the  four  eunuchs,  and  some 
storks,  were  already  assembled.  The  two 
'children  came  forth  from  their  cabin  with  a 
alow  and  dejected  pace.  As  their  minds 
were  in  a  tender  and  melancholy  mood,  their 
devotions  were  performed  ji^ith  fervor.  No 
sooner  were  they  finished  than  Gulchenrouz 
demanded  of  Sutlememe  and  the  rest,  ''  how 
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they  happened  to  die  so  opportunely  for  his 
cousin  and  himself." 

'^We  killed  ourselves,"  returned  Sutle- 
meme, '*in  despair  at  your  death." 

On  this  said  Nouronihar,  who,  notwith- 
standing what  was  past^  had  not  yet  forgotten 
her  vision :  — 

"And  the  Caliph,  is  he  also  dead  of  his 
grief?  and  will  he  likewise  come  hither?" 

The  dwarfis,  who  were  prepared  with  an 
answer,  most  demurely  replied :  — 

^'Yathek  is  danmed  beyond  all  redemp- 
tion!" 

^  I  readily  believe  so,"  said  Qulchenrouz ; 
''and  am  glad  from  my  heart  to  hear  it, 
for  I  am  convinced  it  was  his  horrible  look 
that  sent  us  hither  to  listen  to  sermons  and 
mess  upon  rice." 

One  week  passed  away  on  the  side  of  the 
lake  unmarked  by  any  variety  ;  Nouronihar 
ruminating  on  the  grandeur  of  which  death 
had  deprived  her,  and  QiUchenrouz  applying 
to  prayers  and  to  panniers  along  with  the 
dwarfs,  who  infinitely  pleased  him. 

Whilst  this  scene  of  innocence  was  exhibit- 
ing in  the  mountains,  the  Caliph  presented 
himself  to  the  emir  in  a  new  light.  The  in- 
stant he  recovered  the  use  of  his  senses,  with 
a  voice  that  made  Bababalouk  quake,  he  thun- 
dered out :  — 

''  Perfidious  Qiaour !  I  renounce  thee  for- 
ever !  it  is  thou  who  hast  slain  my  beloved 
Nouronihar  I  and  I  supplicate  the  pardon  of 
Mahomet,  who  would  have  preserved  her  to 
me  had  I  been  more  wise.  Let  water  be 
brought  to  perform  my  ablutions,  and  let  the 
pious  Fakreddin  be  called  to  offer  up  his 
prayers  with  mine,  and  reconcile  me  to  him. 
Afterwards  we  will  go  together  and  visit  the 
sepulchre  of  the  unfortunate  Nouronihar.  I 
am  resolved  to  become  a  hermit,  and  con- 
sume the  residue  of  my  days  on  this  moun- 
tain, in  hope  of  expiating  my  crimes." 

Nouronihar  was  not  altogether  so  content, 
for  though  she  felt  a  fondness  for  Gulchen- 
rouz, who,  to  augment  the  attachment,  had 
been  left  at  full  liberty  with  her,  yet  she  still 
regarded  him  as  but  a  bawble  that  bore  no 
competition  with  the  carbuncle  of  Giamschid. 
At  times  she  indulged  doubts  on  the  mode  of 
her  being,  and  scarcely  could  believe  that  the 
dead  had  all  the  wants  and  the  whims  of  the 
living.  To  gain  satisfaction,  however,  on  so 
perplexing  a  topic,  she  arose  one  morning 
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trhilst  all  were  asleep,  with  a  breathleas  cau- 
tion, from  the  side  of  Gulchenrouz,  and,  after 
having  given  him  a  soft  kiss,  b^an  to  follow 
the  windings  of  the  lake  till  it  tenninated 
with  a  rock  whose  top  was  accessible  though 
lofty.  This  she  clambered  up  with  consider- 
able toil,  and,  having  reached  the  summit, 
set  forward  in  a  run  like  a  doe  that  unwit- 
tingly follows  her  hunter.  Though  she 
skipped  along  with  the  alertness  of  an  ante- 
lope, yet  at  intervals  she  was  forced  to  desist 
and  rest  beneath  the  tamarisks  to  recover  her 
breath.  Whilst  she,  thus  reclined,  was  oc- 
cupied with  her  little  reflections  on  the  ap- 
prehension that  she  hod  some  knowledge  of 
the  place,  Yathek,  who,  finding  himself  that 
morning  but  ill  at  ease,  had  gone  forth  before 
the  dawn,  presented  himself  on  a  sudden  to 
her  view.  Motionless  with  surprise,  he  duist 
not  approach  the  figure  before  him,  which 
lay  shrouded  up  in  a  simar  extended  on  the 
ground,  trembling  and  pole,  but  yet  lovely  to 
behold.  At  length  Nouronihar,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  pleasure  and  affliction,  raising  her  fine 
eyes  to  him,  said  :  — 

"  My  lord,  are  you  come  hither  to  eat  rice 
and  hear  sermons  with  me  ?" 

"  Beloved  phantom  ! "  cried  Vathek, "  dost 
thou  speak?  host  thou  the  same  graceful 
form,  the  some  radiant  features?  art  thou 
palpable  likewise  ? "  and,  eagerly  embracing 
her,  he  added,  *^  Here  are  limbs  and  a  bosom 
animated  with  a  gentle  warmth !  what  can 
such  a  prodigy  mean  ?  " 

Nouronihar  with  diffidence  answered  :  — 

"  You  know,  my  lord,  that  I  died  on  the 
night  you  honored  me  with  your  visit ;  my 
cousin  maintains  it  was  from  one  of  your 
glances,  but  I  cannot  believe  him,  for  to  me 
they  seem  not  so  dreadful.  Gulchenrouz 
died  with  me,  and  we  were  both  brought 
into  a  region  of  desolation,  where  we  ore  fed 
with  a  wretched  diet.  If  you  be  dead  also, 
and  are  come  hither  to  join  us,  I  pity  your 
lot,  for  you  will  be  stunned  with  the  clang  of 
the  dwarfs  and  the  storks.  Besides,  it  is 
mortifying  in  the  extreme  that  you  as  well 
as  myself  should  have  lost  the  treasures  of 
the  subterranean  palace." 

At  the  mention  of  the  subterranean 
palace  the  Caliph  suspended  his  caresses, 
which  indeed  hod  proceeded  pretty  far,  to 
seek  from  Nouronihar  an  explanation  of  her 
meaning.    She  then  recapitulated  her  vision, 


—  what  immediately  followed,  —  and  the  kv- 
tory  of  her  pretended  death ;  adding  £»  « 
descripti<Hi  of  the  palace  of  expiation  fron 
whence  she  had  fled ;  and  all  in  a  maniKr 
that  would  have  extorted  his  laughter  had 
not  the  thoughts  of  Yathek  been  too  deeply 
engaged.  No  socmer,  however,  had  die 
ended,  than  he  again  clasped  her  to  his 
bosom,  and  said:  — 

**  Light  of  my  eyes  !  the  mystery  is  mi- 
ravelled ;  we  both  are  alive  !  Your  father  is 
a  cheat,  who,  for  the  sake  of  dividing  hath 
deluded  us  both  ;  and  the  Giaour,  whose  de- 
sign, as  far  as  I  can  discover,  is  that  we  shall 
proceed  together,  seems  scarce  a  whit  better. 
It  shall  be  some  time  at  least  before  be  find 
us  in  his  palace  of  fire.  Your  lovely  little 
person,  in  my  estimation,  is  far  more  predoos 
than  all  the  treasures  of  the  pre-Adamite 
sultans,  and  I  wish  to  possess  it  at  pleasure, 
and  in  open  day,  for  many  a  moon,  before  I 
go  to  burrow  under  ground  like  a  mc^ 

''Forget  this  little  trifler,  Gulchenroiu^ 
and—" 

''Ah,  my  lord,''  inteiposed  Nouronihar, 
"  let  me  entreat  that  you  do  him  no  eviL" 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Yathek,  "  I  bare  already 
bid  you  forbear  to  alarm  yourself  for  him. 
He  has  been  brox^ht  up  too  much  on  milk 
and  sugar  to  stimulate  my  jealousy.  We 
will  leave  him  with  the  dwarfs,  who,  by  the 
by,  are  my  old  acquaintances ;  their  com- 
pany will  suit  him  far  better  than  yours.  Ai 
to  other  matters,  I  will  return  no  more  to 
your  father^.  I  wont  not  to  have  my  ears 
dinned  by  him  and  his  dotards  with  the  vio- 
lation of  the  rites  of  hospitality ;  as  if  it 
were  less  an  honor  for  you  to  espouse  the 
sovereign  of  the  world,  than  a  girl  dreawd  up 
like  a  boy!" 

Nouronihar  could  frad  nothing  to  oppose 
in  a  discourse  so  eloquent.  She  only  wished 
the  amorous  monarch  had  discovered  more 
ardor  for  the  carbuncle  of  Giamsehid ;  hat 
flattered  herself  it  would  gradually  increase, 
and  therefore  yielded  to  his  will  with  the 
most  bewitching  submission. 

When  the  Caliph  judged  it  proper,  he 
called  for  Bababalouk,  who  was  asleep  in  the* 
cave  of  Meimoune,  and  dreaming  that  the 
phantom  of  Nouronihar,  having  mounted 
him  once  more  on  her  swings  had  just  given 
him  such  a  jerk  that  he  one  moment  soared 
above  the  mountains^  and  the  next  sunk  into 
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the  abysB.  Staiting  from  his  ileep  at  the 
voice  of  his  master,  he  ran  gasping  for  breath, 
and  had  nearly  fallen  backward  at  the  sight, 
as  he  believed,  of  the  spectre  by  whom  he 
bad  so  lately  been  haunted  in  his  dream. 

''Ah,  my  lord,"  cried  he,  recoiling  ten 
steps,  and  covering  his  eyes  with  both  hands, 
**  do  you  then  perform  the  office  of  a  Ghoul  ? 
'T  is  true  you  have  dug  up  the  dead,  yet 
hope  not  to  make  her  your  prey ;  for  after 
all  she  hath  caused  me  to  suffer,  she  is  even 
wicked  enough  to  prey  upon  you^'' 

"Cease  thy  folly,**  said  Yathek,  « and  thou 
shalt  soon  be  convinced  that  it  is  Nouronihar 
herself,  alive  and  well,  whom  I  clasp  to  my 
breast  Go,  only,  and  pitch  my  tents  in  the 
neighboring  valley.  There  will  I  fix  my 
abode  with  this  beautiful  tulip,  whose  colors 
I  soon  shall  restore.  There  exert  thy  best 
endeavors  to  procure  whatever  can  augment 
the  enjoyments  of  life,  till  I  shall  disclose  to 
thee  more  of  my  will.*' 

The  news  of  so  unlucky  an  event  soon 
reached  the  ears  of  the  emir,  who  abandone<l 
himself  to  grief  and  despair,  and  began,  as 
did  all  his  old  graybeaKls,  to  begrime  his 
visage  with  ashes.  A  total  supineness  en- 
sued ;  travellers  were  no  longer  entertained, 
no  more  plasters  were  spread,  and,  instead  of 
the  charitable  activity  that  had  distinguished 
this  asylum,  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants  ex- 
hibited only  faces  of  a  half-cubit  long,  and 
uttered  groans  that  accorded  with  their  for- 
lorn situation. 

Though  Fakreddin  bewailed  his  daughter 
as  lost  to  him  forever,  yet  Gulchenrouz  was 
not  foigotten.  He  despatched  inmiediate 
instruction  to  Sutlememe,  Shaban,  and  the 
dwarfs,  enjoining  them  not  to  undeceive  the 
child  in  respect  to  his  state,  but  under  some 
pretence  to  convey  him  far  from  the  lofty 
rock  at  the  extremity  of  the  lake,  to  a  place 
which  he  should  appoint,  as  safer  from 
danger ;  for  he  suspected  that  Yathek  in- 
tended him  evil. 

Gulchenrouz  in  the  mean  while  was  filled 
with  amazement  at  not  finding  his  cousin  ; 
nor  were  the  dwarfs  at  all  less  surprised  ;  but 
Sutlememe,  who  had  more  penetration,  im- 
mediately guessed  what  had  happened.  Gul- 
chenrouz was  amused  with  the  delusive  hope 
of  once  more  embracing  Nouronihar  in  the 
interior  recesses  of  the  mountains,  where  the 
groimdy  strewed  over  with  orange  blossoms 


and  jasmines,  offiared  beds  much  more  invit- 
ing than  the  withered  leaves  in  their  cabin, 
where  they  might  accompany  with  their 
voices  the  sounds  of  their  lutes,  and  chase 
butterflies  in  concert  Sutlememe  was  far 
gone  in  this  sort  of  description  when  one  of 
the  four  eunuchs  beckoned  her  aside  to  ap- 
prise her  of  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  from 
their  fraternity,  who  had  explained  the  secret 
of  the  flight  of  Nouronihar,  and  brought  the 
commands  of  the  emir.  A  council  with  Sha- 
ban and  the  dwarfs  was  immediately  held. 
Their  baggage  being  stowed  in  consequence 
of  it,  they  embarked  in  a  shallop,  and  quietly 
sailed  with  the  little  one,  who  acquiesced  in 
all  their  proposals.  Their  voyage  proceeded 
in  the  same  mamier  till  they  came  to  the 
place  where  the  lake  sinks  beneath  the  hol- 
low of  the  rock ;  but  as  soon  as  the  bark  had 
entered  it,  and  Gulchenrouz  found  himself 
surrounded  with  darkness,  he  was  seized  with 
a  dreadful  consternation,  and  incessantly  ut- 
tered the  most  piercing  outcries  ;  for  he  now 
was  persuaded  he  should  actually  be  damned 
for  having  taken  too  many  little  freedoms  in 
his  lifetime  with  his  cousin. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Caliph  and  her 
who  ruled  over  his  heart  Bababalouk  had 
pitched  the  tents,  and  closed  up  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  valley  with  magnificent  screens  of 
India  doth,  which  were  guarded  by  Ethio- 
pian slaves  with  their  drawn  sabres.  To  pro- 
serve  the  verdure  of  this  beautiful  enclosuro 
in  its  natural  freshness,  the  white  eunuchs 
went  continually  round  it  with  their  red 
water- vessels.  The  waving  of  fans  was  heard 
near  the  imperial  pavilion,  where,  by  the 
voluptuous  light  that  glowed  through  the 
muslins,  the  Caliph  enjoyed  at  full  view  all 
the  attractions  of  Nouronihar.  Inebriated 
with  delight,  he  was  all  ear  to  hej*  charming 
voice,  which  accompanied  the  lute ;  while 
she  was  not  less  captivated  with  his  descrip- 
tions of  Samarah  and  the  tower  full  of  won- 
ders, but  especially  with  his  relation  of  the 
adventuro  of  the  ball,  and  the  chasm  of  the 
Giaour  with  its  ebony  portal. 

In  this  manner  they  conversed  for  a  day 
and  a  night ;  they  bathed  together  in  a  basin 
of  black  marble,  which  admirably  rolieved 
the  fairness  of  Nouronihar.  Bababalouk, 
whose  good  graces  this  beauty  had  regained, 
spared  no  attention  that  their  ropasts  migh^ 
be  served  up  with  the  minutest  exactness ; 
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some  ezqiiifiite  rarity  was  ever  placed  before 
them,  and  he  sent  even  to  Schiraz  for  that 
fragrant  and  delicious  wine  which  had  been 
hoarded  up  in  bottles  prior  to  the  birth  of 
Mahomet  He  had  excavated  little  ovens  in 
the  rock  to  bake  the  nice  manchets  which 
were  prepared  by  the  hands  of  Nouronihar, 
from  whence  they  had  derived  a  flavor  so 
grateful  to  Vathek  that  he  regarded  the  rar 
gouts  of  his  other  wives  as  entirely  mawkish  ; 
whilst  they  would  have  died  at  the  emir's 
of  chagrin  at  finding  themselves  so  neglected, 
if  Fakreddin,  notwithstanding  his  resentment, 
had  not  taken  pity  upon  them. 

The  sultana  Dilara,  who  till  then  had  been 
the  favorite,  took  this  dereliction  of  the  Ca^ 
liph  to  heart  with  a  vehemence  natural  to 
her  character  ;  for  during  her  continuance  in 
favor  she  had  imbibed  from  Vathek  many 
of  his  extravagant  fancies,  and  was  fired  with 
impatience  to  behold  the  superb  tombs  of 
Istakhar  and  the  palace  of  forty  columns ; 
besides,  having  been  brought  up  amongst  the 
magi,  she  had  fondly  cherished  the  idea  of 
the  Caliph's  devoting  himself  to  the  worship 
of  fire ;  thus  his  voluptuous  and  desultory 
life  with  her  rival  was  to  her  a  double  source 
of  affliction.  The  transient  piety  of  Vathek 
had  occasioned  her  some  serious  alarms,  but 
the  present  was  an  evil  of  far  greater  magni- 
tude. She  resolved,  therefore,  without  hesi- 
tation, to  write  to  CarathiB,  and  acquaint  her 
that  aU  things  went  ill ;  that  they  had  eaten, 
slept,  and  revelled  at  an  old  emir's,  whose 
sanctity  was  very  formidable,  and  that,  after 
all,  the  prospect  of  possessing  the  treasures 
of  the  pre- Adamite  sultans  was  no  less  re- 
mote than  before.  This  letter  was  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  two  woodmen  who  were  at 
work  on  one  of  the  great  forests  of  the  moun- 
tains, and,  being  acquainted  with  the  shortest 
cuts,  arrived  in  ten  days  at  Samarah. 

The  Princess  Carathis  was  engaged  at  chess 
with  Morakanabad  when  the  arrival  of  these 
wood-fellers  was  announced.  She,  after  some 
weeks  of  Vathek's  absence,  had  forsaken  the 
upper  regions  of  her  tower,  because  every- 
thing appeared  in  confusion  among  the  stars, 
whom  she  consulted  relative  to  the  fate  of  her 
son.  In  vain  did  she  renew  her  fumigations, 
and  extend  herself  on  the  roof  to  obtain 
mystic  visions  ;  nothing  more  could  she  see 
in  her  dreams  than  pieces  of  brocade,  nose- 
gays of  flowers,  and  other  unmeaning  gew- 


gaws. These  disappointments  had  thrown 
her  into  a  state  of  dejection  which  no  drug 
in  her  power  was  sufiicient  to  remove^  Her 
only  resource  was  in  Morakanabad,  who  vas 
a  good  man,  and  endowed  with  a  decent  share 
of  confidence,  yet  whilst  in  her  company  be 
never  thought  himself  on  ro6e& 

No  person  knew  aught  of  Vathek,  and  a 
thousand  ridiculous  stories  were  piopagaled 
at  his  expense.  The  eagerness  of  Carstiiis 
may  be  easily  guessed  at  receiving  the  letter, 
as  well  as  her  rage  at  reading  the  dtssolute 
conduct  of  her  son. 

"  Is  it  so  ?"  said  she.  ''Either  I  will  per- 
ish, or  Vathek  shall  enter  the  palace  of  fire. 
Let  me  expire  in  flames,  provided  he  maj 
reign  on  the  throne  of  Soliman  ! " 

Having  said  this,  and  whiried  henelf  romid 
in  a  magical  manner,  which  struck  Morakan- 
abad with  such  terror  as  caused  him  to  recoil, 
she  ordered  her  great  camel  Albonfaki  to  be 
brought,  and  the  hideous  Nerkes  with  the 
unrelenting  Cafour  to  attend. 

''  I  require  no  other  retinue,"  said  she  to 
Morakanabad  ;  **  I  am  going  on  affidis  of 
emergency ;  a  truce,  therefore,  to  parade ! 
Take  you  care  of  the  people,  fleece  them 
well  in  my  absence,  for  we  shall  expend  laige 
sums,  and  one  knows  not  what  may  betide.' 

The  night  was  uncommonly  dark,  and  a 
pestilential  blast  ravaged  the  plain  of  Catoid 
that  would  have  deterred  any  other  travel- 
ler, however  urgent  the  call ;  but  Carathis  en- 
joyed most  whatever  filled  others  with  dresi 
Nerkes  concurred  in  opinion  with  her,  and 
Cafour  had  a  particular  predilection  for  a 
pestilence.  In  the  morning  this  accomplished 
caravan,  with  the  wood-fellers,  who  diredad 
their  route,  halted  on  the  edge  of  an  ex- 
tensive marsh,  from  whence  so  noxious  a 
vapor  arose  as  would  have  destroyed  any 
animal  but  Alboufaki,  who  natunlly  in- 
haled these  malignant  fogs.  The  peasants  en- 
treated their  convoy  not  to  sleep  in  this  place. 

"  To  sleep,"  cried  Carathis,  "  what  an  excel- 
lent thought !  I  never  sleep  but  for  visions ; 
and  as  to  my  attendants,  their  occupations 
are  too  many  to  close  the  only  eye  they  each 
have." 

The  poor  peasants,  who  were  not  orer 
pleased  with  their  party,  remained  q>en- 
mouthed  with  surprise. 

Carathis  alighted  as  well  as  her  n^ieaseB, 
and,  severally  stripping  off  their  outer  gar- 
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mentfly  they  all  ran  in  their  drawers  to  cull 
from  those  spots  where  the  sun  shone  fiercest 
the  venomous  plants  that  grew  on  the  marsh. 
This  provision  was  made  for  the  family  of  the 
emir  and  whoever  might  retard  the  expedition 
to  Istakhar.  The  woodmen  were  overcome 
with  fear  when  they  heheld  these  three  horri- 
ble phantoms  run^  and,  not  much  relishing 
the  company  of  Alboufaki,  stood  aghast  at  the 
command  of  Carathis  to  set  forward,  notwith- 
standing it  was  noon,  and  the  heat  fierce 
enough  to  calcine  even  rocks.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  every  remonstrance,  they  were  forced 
implicitly  to  submit 

Alboufaki,  who  delighted  in  solitude,  con- 
stantly snorted  whenever  he  perceived  him- 
self near  a  habitation,  and  Carathis,  who  was 
apt  to  spoil  him  with  indulgence,  as  con- 
stantly turned  him  aside ;  so  that  the  peas- 
ants were  precluded  from  procuring  sub- 
sistence ;  for  the  milch-goats  and  ewes  which 
Providence  had  sent  towards  the  district  they 
traversed,  to  refresh  travellers  with  their  milk, 
all  fled  at  the  sight  of  the  hideous  animal 
and  his  strange  riders.  As  to  Carathis,  she 
needed  no  common  aliment ;  for  her  inven- 
tion had  previously  furnished  her  with  an 
opiate  to  stay  her  stomach,  some  of  which 
she  imparted  to  her  mutes. 

At  the  fall  of  night  Alboufaki,  making  a 
sudden  stop,  stamped  with  his  foot,  which  to 
Carathis,  who  understood  his  paces,  was  a  cer- 
tain indication  that  she  was  near  the  confines 
of  some  cemetery.  The  moon  shed  a  bright 
light  on  the  spot,  which  served  to  discover 
a  long  wall  with  a  large  door  in  it  standing 
ajar,  and  so  high  that  Alboufaki  might  easily 
enter.  The  miserable  guides,  who  perceived 
their  end  approaching,  humbly  implored 
Carathis,  as  she  had  now  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity, to  inter  them,  and  immediately  gave 
np  the  ghost  Nerkes  and  Cafour,  whose 
wit  was  of  a  style  peculiar  to  themselves, 
were  by  no  means  parsimonious  of  it  on  the 
folly  of  these  poor  people,  nor  could  any- 
thing have  been  found  more  suited  to  their 
taste  than  the  site  of  the  burying-ground  and 
the  sepulchres  which  its  precincts  contained. 
There  were  at  least  two  thousand  of  them  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill ;  some  in  the  form  of 
pyramids,  others  like  columns,  and,  in  short, 
the  variety  of  their  shapes  was  endless.  Cara- 
this was  too  much  immersed  in  her  sublime 
contemplations  to  stop  at  the  view,  charm- 


ing as  it  appeared  in  her  eyes.  Pondering 
the  advantages  that  might  accrue  from  her 
present  situation,  she  could  not  forbear  to 
exclaim :  — 

*'  So  beautiful  a  cemetery  must  be  haunted 
by  Ghouls,  and  they  want  not  for  intelli- 
gence 1  having  heedlessly  suffered  my  guides 
to  expire,  I  will  apply  for  directions  to  them, 
and,  as  an  inducement,  will  invite  them  to 
regale  on  these  fresh  corpses.'' 

After  this  short  soliloquy,  she  beckoned  to 
Nerkes  and  Cafour,  and  made  signs  with 
her  fingers,  as  much  as  to  say  :  — 

"  Go,  knock  against  the  sides  of  the  tombs, 
and  strike  up  your  delightful  warblings,  that 
are  so  like  to  those  of  the  guests  whose  com- 
pany I  wish  to  obtain." 

The  negresses,  full  of  joy  at  the  behests  of 
.their  mistress,  and  promising  themselves 
much  pleasure  from  the  society  of  the 
Ghouls,  went  with  an  air  of  conquest,  and 
began  their  knockings  at  the  tombs.  As 
their  strokes  were  repeated,  a  hollow  noise 
was  heard  in  the  earth,  the  surface  hove  up 
into  heaps,  and  the  Ghouls  on  all  sides  pro- 
truded their  noses  to  inhale  the  efilu\da  which 
the  carcasses  of  the  woodmen  began  to  emit 

They  assembled  before  a  sarcophagus  of 
white  marble,  where  Carathis  was  seated 
between  the  bodies  of  her  miserable  guides. 
The  princess  received  her  visitants  with  dis- 
tinguished politeness,  and,  when  supper  was 
ended,  proceeded  with  them  to  business. 
Having  soon  learnt  from  them  everything 
she  wished  to  discover,  it  was  her  intention 
to  set  forward  forthwith  on  her  journey,  but 
her  n^;resses,  who  were  forming  tender  con- 
nections with  the  Ghouls,  importuned  her 
with  all  their  fingers  to  wait,  at  least  till  the 
dawn.  Carathis,  however,  being  chastity  in 
the  abstract,  and  an  implacable  enemy  to 
love  and  repose,  at  once  rejected  their  prayer, 
mounted  Alboufaki,  and  commanded  them  to 
take  their  seats  in  a  moment.  Four  days 
and  four  nights  she  continued  her  route, 
without  turning  to  the  right  hand  or  left ; 
on  the  fifth  she  traversed  the  mountains  and 
half-burnt  forests,  and  arrived  on  the  sixth 
before  the  beautiful  screens  which  concealed 
from  all  eyes  the  voluptuous  wanderings  of 
her  son. 

It  was  daybreak,  and  the  guards  were 
snoring  on  their  posts  in  careless  secu- 
rity,  when   the   rough   trot  of  Alboufaki 
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awoke  tliem  in  constematiotL  Imagining 
that  a  group  of  spectres  ascended  from  the 
abyss  was  approaching,  they  all  without  cere^ 
mony  took  to  their  heels.  Yathek  was  at 
that  instant  with  Nouronihar  in  the  bath, 
hearing  tales  and  laughing  at  Bababalouk, 
who  related  them ;  but  no  sooner  did  the 
outcry  of  his  guatds  teach  him,  than  he 
flounced  from  the  water  like  a  carp,  and  as 
soon  threw  himself  back  at  the  sight  of 
Camthis,  who,  advancing  with  her  negresses 
upon  Alboufaki,  broke  through  the  muslin 
awnings  and  veils  of  the  pavilion.  At  this 
sudden  apparition,  Nouronihar  (for  she  was 
not  at  all  times  free  from  remorse)  fancied 
that  the  moment  of  celestial  vengeance  was 
come,  and  clung  about  the  Caliph  in  amo- 
rous despolidence. 

Carathis,  still  seated  on  her  camel,  foamed 

with    indignation    at   the   spectacle  which 

obtruded  itself  on  her  chaste  view.     She 

^thundered  forth  without  check  or  mercy :  — 

"  Thou  double-headed  and  four-legged 
monster !  what  means  all  this  winding  and 
writhing  7  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  be  seen 
grasping  this  limber  sapling  in  preference  to 
the  sceptre  of  the  pre- Adamite  sultans  1  Is 
it  then  for  this  pdtry  doxy  that  thou  hast 
violated  the  conditions  in  the  parchment  of 
our  Giaour  7  Is  it  on  her  thou  hast  lavished 
thy  precious  moments  7  Is  this  the  fruit  of 
the  knowledge  I  have  taught  thee  7  Is  this 
the  end  of  thy  journey  7  Tear  thyself  from 
the  arms  of  this  little  simpleton  ;  drown  her 
in  the  water  before  me,  and  instantly  follow 
my  guidance.** 

In  the  first  ebullition  of  his  fury,  Yathek 
resolved  to  make  a  skeleton  of  Alboufaki,  and 
to  stuff  the  skins  of  Carathis  and  her  blacks  ; 
but  the  ideas  of  the  Giaour,  the  palace  of 
Istakhar,  the  sabres,  and  the  talismans,  flash- 
ing before  his  imagination  with  the  simul- 
taneousness  of  lightning,  he  became  more 
moderate,  and  said  to  his  mother  in  a  civil 
but  decisive  tone  :  — 

"  Dread  lady,  you  shall  be  obeyed  ;  but  I 
will  not  dro\vn  Nouronihar ;  she  is  sweeter 
to  me  than  a  Myrabolan  comfit,  and  is  enam- 
ored of  carbuncles,  especially  that  of  Giam- 
schid,  which  hath  also  been  promised  to  be 
conferred  upon  her  ;  she  therefore  shall  go 
along  with  us,  for  I  intend  to  repose  with 
her  beneath  the  canopies  of  Soliman ;  I  can 
sleep  no  more  without  her." 


*^  Be  it  so,'  replied  Oftntthia,  alighting,  a&d 
at  the  same  time  ccnnmitting  Albo^yd  to 
the  charge  of  her  women. 

Nouronihar,  who  had  not  yet  quitted  her 
hold,  b^an  to  take  oounige,  and  end  w^ 
an  accent  of  fondness  to  the  Caliph  : — 

*^  Dear  sovereign  of  my  soul !  I  will  fol- 
low thee,  if  it  be  thy  will,  beyond  the  Kt( 
in  the  land  of  the  Afrits.  I  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  climb  for  thee  the  nest  of  the  Si- 
murgh,  who,  this  lady  excepted,  is  the  moat 
awful  of  created  existencee." 

**  We  have  here,  then,"  subjoined  Ganthii^ 
^  a  girl  both  of  courage  and  science.'' 

Nouronihar  had  certainly  both  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding all  her  firmness,  she  could  not 
help  casting  back  a  look  of  regret  upon  the 
graces  of  her  little  Gulchenrouz,  and  the 
days  of  tenderness  she  had  participated  with 
him.  She  even  dropped  a  few  t^aa,  whidi 
Carathis  observed,  and  inadvertently  breathed 
out  with  a  sigh  :  — 

"  Alas !  my  gentle  cousin,  what  will  be- 
come of  him  7  ** 

Yathek  at  this  apostrophe  knitted  up  bis 
brows,  and  Carathis  inquired  what  it  could 
mean. 

''She  is  preposterously  sighing  after  a 
stripling  with  languishing  eyes  and  soft  haii^ 
who  loves  her,'*  said  the  Caliph. 

''Where  is  he  7  *  asked  Carathis.  "I 
must  be  acquainted  with  this  pretty  child.; 
for,"  added  she,  lowering  her  voice,  "  I  de- 
sign before  I  depart  to  r^in  the  favor  of 
the  Giaour.  There  is  nothing  so  delicious  m 
his  estimation  as  the  heart  of  a  delicate  hor 
palpitating  with  the  first  tumults  of  love.* 

Yathek,  as  he  came  from  the  bath,  oom- 
manded  Bababalouk  to  collect  the  women 
and  other  movables  of  his  harem,  embody 
his  troops,  and  hold  himself  in  leadineBs  to 
march  in  three  days ;  whilst  Carathis  re- 
tired alone  to  a  tent,  where  the  Giaour  sol- 
aced her  with  encouraging  visions  ;  but  at 
length  waking,  she  found  at  her  feet  Ne^e 
and  Cafour,  who  informed  her  by  their  signs, 
that,  having  led  Alboufaki  to  the  borders  of 
a  lake,  to  browse  on  some  moss  that  looked 
tolerably  venomous,  they  had' discovered  cer- 
tain blue  fishes  of  the  same  kind  with  those 
in  the  reservoir  on  the  top  of  the  tower. 

"Ah,  ah,"  said  she,  "I  will  go  thither 
to  them  !  These  fish  are  post  doubt  of  a 
species  that  by  a  small  operation  I  con  lea- 
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der  oracular.  They  may  tell  me  where  this 
little  Gulchemouz  is,  whom  I  am  bent  upon 
sacrificing/' 

Having  thus  spoken,  she  immediately  set 
oat  with  her  swarthy  retinue. 

It  being  but  seldom  that  time  is  lost  in  the 
accomplishment  of  a  wicked  enteiprise,  Cara- 
this  and  her  negiesses  soon  arrived  at  the 
lake,  where,  after  burning  the  magical  drugs 
with  which  they  wei*e  always  provided,  they, 
stripping  themselves  naked,  waded  to  their 
chins,  Nerkes  and  Cafour  waving  torches 
around  them,  and  Oarathis  pronouncing  her 
barbarous  incantations.  The  fishes,  with  one 
accord,  thrust  forth  their  heads  from  the 
water,  which  was  violently  rippled  by  the 
flutter  t)f  their  fins,  and,  at  length,  finding 
themselves  constrained  by  the  potency  of  the 
charm,  they  opened  their  pitequs  mouths, 
and  said :  — 

''From  giUs  to  tail  we  are  yours;  what 
seek  ye  to  know?'' 

^'Fishes,*  answered  she,  "I  conjure  you, 
by  your  glittering  scales,  tell  me  where  now 
is  Gulchenrouz  ? " 

''  Beyond  the  rock,"  replied  the  shoal,  in 
full  chorus  :  "  will  this  content  you  ?  for  we 
do  not  delight  in  expanding  our  mouths." 

"  It  will,"  returned  the  princess ;  "  I  am 
not  to  learn  that  you  like  not  long  conversa- 
tions ;  I  will  leave  you  therefore  to  repose, 
though  I  had  other  questions  to  propound." 

The  instant  she  had  spoken  the  water  be- 
came smooth,  and  the  fishes  at  once  disap- 
peared. 

Oarathis,  inflated  with  the  venom  of  her 
projects,  strode  hastUy  over  the  rock,  and 
found  the  amiable  Gulchenrouz  asleep  in  an 
arbor,  whilst  the  two  dwaiis  were  watching 
at  his  side,  and  ruminating  their  accustomed 
prayers.  These  diminutive  personages  pos- 
sessed the  gift  of  divining  whenever  an  enemy 
to  good  Mussulmans  approached  ;  thus  they 
anticipated  the  arrival  of  Oarathis,  who,  stop- 
ping short,  said  to  herself :  — 

"  How  placidly  doth  he  recline  his  lovely 
little  head !  how  pale  and  languishing  are 
his  looks !  it  is  just  the  very  child  of  my 
wishes !" 

The  dwarfs  interrupted  this  delectable  so- 
liloquy by  leaping  instantly  upon  her,  and 
scratching  her  iace  \vith  their  utmost  zeaL 
But  Nerkes  and  Oafour,  betaking  themselves 
to  the  succor  of  their  mistress,  pinched  the 


dwarfs  so  severely  in  return,  that  they  both 
gave  up  the  ghost,  imploring  Mahomet  ,to 
inflict  his  sorest  vengeance  upon  this  wicked 
woman  and  all  her  household. 

At  the  noise  which  this  strange  conflict 
occasioned  in  the  valley  Gulchenrouz  awoke^ 
and,  bewildered  with  terror,  sprung  impetu- 
ously upon  an  old  fig-tree  that  rose  against 
the  acclivity  of  the  rocks,  from  thence  gained 
their  summits,  and  ran  for  two  hours  without 
once  looking  back.  At  last,  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  he  fell  as  if  dead  into  the  arms  of  a 
good  old  Genius,  whose  fondness  for  the  com- 
pany of  children  had  made  it  his  sole  occu- 
pation to -protect  them  ;  and  who,  whilst  per- 
forming his  wonted  rounds  through  the  air, 
happening  on  the  cruel  Giaour  at  the  instant 
of  his  growling  in  the  horrible  chasm,  res- 
cued the  fifty  little  victims  which  the  impiety 
of  Vathek  had  devoted  to  his  maw.  These 
the  Genius  brought  up  in  nests  still  higher 
than  the  clouds,  and  himself  fixed  his  abode 
in  a  nest  more  capacious  than  the  rest,  from 
which  he  had  expelled  the  possessors  that  had 
built  it 

These  inviolable  asylums  were  defended 
against  the  Dives  and  the  Afrits  by  waving' 
streamers,  on  which  were  inscribed,  in  char- 
acters of  gold  that  flashed  like  lightning,  the 
names  of  Allah  and  the  prophet  It  was 
there  that  Gulchenrouz,  who  as  yet  remained 
undeceived  with  respect  to  .his  pretended 
death,  thought  himself  in  the  mansions  of 
eternal  peace.  He  admitted,  without  fear, 
the  congratulations  of  his  little  friends,  who 
were  all  assembled  in  the  nest  of  the  venera- 
ble Genius,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  kiss- 
ing his  serene  forehead  and  beautiful  eyelids. 
This  he  found  to  be  the  state  congenial  to  his 
soul ;  remote  from  the  inquietudes  of  earth, 
-the  impertinence  of  harems,  the  brutality  of 
eunuchs,  and  the  lubricity  of  women.  In 
this  peaceable  society  his  days,  months,  and 
years  glided  on,  nor  was  he  less  happy  than 
the  rest  of  his  companions,  for  the  Genius, 
instead  of  burdening  his  pupils  with  perish- 
able riches,  and  the  vain  sciences  of  the  world, 
conferred  upon  them  the  boon  of  perpetual 
childhood. 

Oarathis,  unaccustomed  to  the  loss  of  her 
prey,  vented  a  thousand  execrations  on  her 
negresses  for  not  seizing  the  child,  instead  of 
amusing  themselves  with  pinching  to  death 
the  dwarfs,  from  which  they  could  gain  no 
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advantage.  She  retuined  into  the  Valley 
murmuring,  and,  finding  that  her  son  was 
not  risen  from  the  arms  of  Nouronihar,  dis- 
charged her  ill-humor  upon  both.  The  idea, 
however,  of  departing  next  day  for  Istakhar, 
and  cultivating,  through  the  good  offices  of 
the  Giaour,  an  intimacy  with  Eblis  himself, 
at  length  consoled  her  chagrin  ;  but  fate  had 
ordained  it  otherwise. 

In  the  evening,  as  Carathis  was  conversing 
with  Dilara,  who  through  her  contrivance 
had  become  of  the  party,  and  whose  taste  re- 
sembled her  own,  Bababalouk  came  to  ac- 
quaint her ''  that  the  sky  towards  Samarah 
looked  of  a  fieiy  red,  and  seemed  to  portend 
some  alarming  disaster."  Immediately  re- 
curring to  her  astrolabes  and  instruments  of 
magic,  she  took  the  altitude  of  the  planets, 
and  discovered  by  her  calculations,  to  her 
great  mortification,  that  a  formidable  revolt 
had  taken  place  at  Samarah  ;  that  Motavakel, 
availing  himself  of  the  disgust  which  was  in- 
veterate against  his  brother,  had  incited  com- 
motions amongst  the  populace,  made  himself 
master  of  the  palace,  and  actually  invested 
the  great  tower,  to  which  Morakanabad  had 
retired  with  a  handful  of  the  few  that  still 
remained  faithful  to  Vathek. 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  she  ;  "  must  I  lose 
then  my  tower,  my  mutes,  my  negresses,  my 
mummies,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  laboratory, 
in  which  I  have  spent  so  many  a  night,  with- 
Qut  knowing,  at  least,  if  my  hair-brained  son 
wiU  complete  his  adventure  ?  No  !  I  will 
not  be  the  dupe  !  Immediately  wHl  I  speed 
to  support  Morakanabad.  By  my  formidable 
art  the  clouds  shall  sleet  hailstones  in  the 
faces  of  the  assailants,  and  shafts  of  red-hot 
iron  on  their  heads.  I  will  spring  mines  of 
serpents  and  torpedoes  from  beneath  them, 
and  we  shall  soon  see  the  stand  they  will 
make  against  such  an  explosion  ! " 

Having  thus  spoken,  Carathis  hasted  to 
her  son,  who  was  tranquilly  banqueting  with 
Xouronihar  in  his  superb  carnation-colored 
tent 

"  Glutton  that  thou  art,"  cried  she  ;  "were 
it  not  for  me  thou  wouldst  soon  find  thyself 
the  commander  only  of  pies.  Thy  faithful 
subjects  have  abjur^  the  faith  they  swore  to 
thee.  Motavakel,  thy  brother,  now  reigns  on 
the  hill  of  pied  horses  ;  and,  had  I  not  some 
slight  resources  in  the  tower,  would  not  be 
easily  persuaded  to  abdicate.     But,  that  time 


may  not  be  lost,  I  shall  only  add  four  words : 
strike  tent  to-night ;  set  forward,  and  beware 
how  thou  loiterest  again  by  the  way.  Thoo^ 
thou  hast  forfeited  the  conditions  of  the 
parchment,  I  am  not  yet  without  h<^ ;  for 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  thou  hast  violated 
to  admiration  the  laws  of  hospitality  by  se- 
ducing the  daughter  of  the  emir,  after  havii^ 
partaken  of  his  bread  and  lus  salt.  Such  a 
conduct  cannot  but  be  delightful  to  the  Gi^ 
our ;  and  if,  on  thy  march,  thou  canst  sig^ 
nalize  thyself  by  an  additional  crime,  all  will 
still  go  well,  and  thou  shalt  enter  the  palace 
of  Soliman  in  triumph.  Adieu  !  Alboo&ki 
and  my  negresses  are  waiting." 

The  Caliph  had  nothing  to  offer  in  reply : 
he  wished  lus  mother  a  prosperous  joozney, 
and  ate  on  till  he  had  finished  his  suppeL 
At  midnight  the  camp  broke  up,  amidst  the 
flourishing  of  trumpets  and  other  martial  in- 
struments ;  but  loud  indeed  must  have  been 
the  sound  of  the  tymbah,  to  overpower  the 
blubbering  of  the  emir  and  his  long-beards, 
who  by  an  excessive  profusion  of  tears  had 
so  fan  exhausted  the  radical  moisture  that 
their  eyes  shrivelled  up  in  their  sockets,  and 
their  hairs  dropped  off  by  the  roots.  Noa- 
ronihar,  to  whom  such  a  symphony  was  pain- 
ful, did  not  grieve  to  get  out  of  hearing.  She 
accompanied  the  Caliph  in  the  imperial  lit- 
ter, where  they  amused  themselves  witb 
imagining  the  splendor  which  was  soon  to 
surround  them.  The  other  women,  over- 
come with  dejection,  were  dolefully  rocked 
in  their  cages,  whilst  Dilara  consoled  herself 
with  anticipating  the  joy  of  celebrating  the 
rites  of  fire  on  the  stately  terraces  of  Is- 
takhar. 

In  four  days  they  reached  the  spacious 
valley  of  Rooiabad.    The  season  of  spring 
was  in  all  its  vigor,  and  the  grotesque  branch- 
es of  the  almond-trees  in  full  blossom  fiuitas- 
tically  checkered  the  clear  blue  sky.    Hie 
earth,  variegated  with  hyacinths  and  jon- 
quils, breathed  forth  a  fragrance  which  dif- 
fused  through    the    soul  a  divine   repose. 
Myriads  of  bees,  and  scarce  fewer  of  Santon^^ 
had  there  taken  up  their  abode.    On  the 
banks  of  the  stream  hives  and  oratories  were 
alternately  ranged,  and  their  neatness  and 
whiteness  were  set  off  by  the  deep  green  of 
the  cypresses  that  spired  up  amongst  them. 
These  pious  personages  amused  themselves 
with  cidtivating  little  gardens  that  abounded 
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wiih  flowen  and  fruits,  especially  musk- 
melons  of  the  best  flavor  that  Persia  could 
boast.  Sometimes,  dispersed  over  the  mead- 
ow, they  entertained  themselves  with  feed- 
ing peacocks  whiter  than  snow,  and  turtles 
more  blue  than  the  sapphire.  In  this  man- 
ner were  they  occupied  when  the  harbingers 
of  the  imperial  procession  began  to  pro- 
claim :  — 

"  Inhabitants  of  Rocnabad,  prostrate  your- 
selves on  the  brink  of  your  pure  waters,  and 
tender  your  thanksgivings  to  Heaven,  that 
Touchsafeth  to  show  you  a  ray  of  its  glory ; 
for  lo  !  the  commander  of  the  fEiithful  draws 


near, 
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.  The  poor  Santons,  filled  with  holy  energy, 
having  1)usiled  to  light  up  wax  torches  in 
their  oratories,  and  expand  the  Koran  on 
their  ebony  desks,  went  forth  to  meet  the 
Caliph  with  baskets  of  honeycomb,  dates,  and 
melons.  But  whilst  they  were  advancing  in 
solemn  procession  and  with  measured  steps, 
the  horses,  camels,  and  guards  wantoned  over 
their  tulips  and  other  flowers,  and  made  a 
terrible  havoc  amongst  them.  The  Santons 
could  not  help  casting  from  one  eye  a  look 
of  pity  on  the  ravages  committing  around 
them,  whilst  the  other  was  fixed  upon  the 
Caliph  and  heaven.  Nouronihar,  enraptured 
with  the  scenery  of  a  place  which  brought 
back  to  her  remembrance  the  pleasing  soli- 
tudes where  her  infancy  had  passed,  entreat- 
ed Vathek  to  stop ;  but  he,  suspecting  that 
each  oratoiy  might  be  deemed  by  the  Giaour 
a  distinct  habitation,  commanded  his  pioneers 
to  level  them  alL  The  Santons  stood  mo- 
tionless with  horror  at  the  barbarous  man- 
date, and  at  last  broke  out  into  lamentations, 
but  these  were  uttered  with  so  ill  a  grace  that 
Vathek  bade  his  eunuchs  to  kick  them  from 
his  presence.  He  then  descended  from  the 
litter  with  Nouronihar.  They  sauntered  to- 
gether in  the  meadow,  and  amused  them- 
selves with  culling  flowers  and  passing  a 
thousand  pleasantries  on  each  other.  But  the 
bees,  who  were  stanch  Mussulmans,  thinking 
it  their  duty  to  revenge  the  insult  on  their 
dear  masters  the  Santons,  assembled  so  zeal- 
ously to  do  it  with  effect,  that  tbe  Caliph 
and  Nouronihar  were  glad  to  find  their  tents 
prepared  to  receive  them. 

Bababalouk,  who,  in  capacity  of  purveyor, 
had  acquitted  himself  with  applause,  as  to 
peacockis  and  turtles,  lost  no  time  in  con- 


signing some  dozens  to  the  spit,  and  as  many 
more  to  be  fricasseed.  Whilst  they  were 
feasting,  laughing,  carousing,  and  blasphem- 
ing at  pleasure  on  the  banquet  so  liberally 
furnished,  the  Moullahs,  the  Sheiks,  the 
Cadis,  and  Imans  of  Schiraz  (who  seemed 
not  to  have  met  the  Santons)  arrived,  leading 
by  bridles  of  ribbon,  inscribed  from  the 
Koran,  a  train  of  asses  which  were  loaded 
with  the  choicest  fruits  the  country  could 
boast  Having  presented  their  offerings  to 
the  Caliph,  they  petitioned  him  to  honor 
their  city  and  mosques  with  his  presence. 

"  Fancy  not,"  said  Vathek,  "  that  you  can 
detain  me.  Tour  presents  I  condescend  to 
accept,  but  beg  you  will  let  me  be  quiet,  for 
I  am  not  over  fond  of  resisting  temptation. 
Retire,  then.  Tet,  as  it  is  not  decent  for  per- 
sonages so  reverend  to  return  on  foot,  and  as 
you  have  not  the  appearance  of  expert  riders, 
my  eunuchs  shall  tie  you  on  your  asses, 
with  the  precaution  that  your  backs  be  not 
turned  towards  me,  for  they  understand  eti- 
quette.'* 

In  this  deputation  were  some  high-stom- 
ached Sheiks,  who,  taking  Vathek  for  a  fool, 
scrupled  not  to  speak  their  opinion.  These 
Bababalouk  girded  with  double  cords  ;  and 
having  well  disciplined  their  asses  with  net- 
tles behind,  they  all  started  with  a  preter- 
natural alertness,  plunging,  kicking,  and 
running  foul  of  each  other  in  the  most  ludi- 
crous manner  imaginable. 

Nouronihar  and  the  Caliph  mutually  con- 
tended who  should  most  enjoy  so  degrading 
a  sight.  They  burst  out  in  volleys  of  laugh- 
ter to  see  the  old  men  and  their  asses  fall 
into  the  stream.  The  1^  of  one  was  frac- 
tured, the  shoulder  of  another  dislocated,  the 
teeth  of  a  third  dashed  out,  and  the  rest  suf- 
fered still  worse. 

Two  days  more,  undisturbed  by  fresh  em- 
bassies, having  been  devoted  to  the  pleasures 
of  Bocnabad,  the  expedition  proceeded,  leav- 
ing Schiraz  on  the  right,  and  verging  towards 
a  large  plain,  from  whence  were  discernible 
on  the  edge  of  the  horizon  the  dark  sununits 
of  the  mountains  of  Istakhar. 

At  this  prospect  the  Caliph  and  Nouroni- 
har were  unable  to  repress  their  transports. 
They  bounded  from  their  litter  to  the  ground, 
and  broke  forth  into  such  wild  exclamations 
as  amazed  all  within  hearing.  Interrogating 
each  other,  they  shouted  :  — 
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**  Are  we  not  approaching  the  ndiant  pal- 
ace of  light,  or  gardena  more  delightful  than 
thoeeof  Sheddadr 

Infatoated  mortals  I  they  thna  indulged 
delusive  conjecture,  unable  to  fathom  the 
decrees  of  the  Most  High  ! 

The  'good  Qenii^  who  had  not  totally  re- 
linquished the  superintendence  of  ViUihek, 
repairing  to  Mahomet  in  the  seventh  heaven, 
said :  — 

''  Merciful  prophet !  stretch  forth  thy  pro- 
pitious arms  towards  thy  vic^rent,  who  is 
ready  to  fall  irretrievably  into  the  snare 
wldoh  his  enemies,  the  Dives,  have  prepared 
to  destroy  him.  The  Giaour  is  awaiting  his 
arrival  in  the  abominable  palace  of  fire, 
where  if  he  once  set  his  foot  his  perdition 
will  be  inevitable." 

Mahomet  answered  with  an  air  of  indigna- 
tion :  — 

"  He  hath  too  well  deserved  to  be  resigned 
to  himself ;  but  I  permit  you  to  try  if  one 
effort  more  will  be  effectual  to  divert  him 
from  pursuing  his  ruin.*' 

One  of  these  beneficent  Qenii,  assuming 
without  delay  the  exterior  of  a  shepherd, 
more  renowned  for  his  piety  than  fdl  the 
Dervises  and  Santons  of  the  r^on,  took  his 
station  near  a  flock  of  white  sheep  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  began  to  pour  forth  from 
his  flute  such  airs  of  pathetic  melody  as 
subdued  the  very  soul,  and,  awakooing  re- 
morse, drove  far  from  it  every  frivolous  &ncy. 
At  these  energetic  sounds,  the  sun  hid  him- 
self beneath  a  gloomy  cloud,  and  the  waten 
of  two  little  lakes,  that  wett  naturally 
clearer  than  crystal,  became  a  color  like 
blood.  The  whole  of  this  superb  assembly 
was  involuntarily  drawn  towards  the  decliv- 
ity of  the  hill.  With  dovmcast  eyes,  they 
all  stood  abashed,  each  upbraiding  himself 
with  the  evil  he  had  done.  The  heart  of 
Dilaia  palpitated ;  and  the  chief  of  the 
eunuchs,  with  a  sigh  of  contrition,  implored 
pardon  of  the  women,  whom,  for  his  own 
satisfaction,  he  had  so  often  tormented. 

Yathek  and  Kouronihar  turned  pale  in 
their  litter,  and,  regarding  each  other  with 
.  haggard  looks,  reproached  themselves  :  the 
one  with  a  thousand  of  the  blackest  crimes, 
a  thousand  projects  of  impious  ambition ; 
the  other,  with  the  desolation  of  her  family 
and  the  perdition  of  the  amiable  Gulchenrouz. 
Kouronihar  persuaded  herself  that  she  heard 


in  the  &tal  music  the  groans  of  her  ^ing 
father,  and  Vathek  the  sobs  of  Uie  fiffy 
children  he  had  sacrificed  to  the  Giaour. 
Amidst  these  complicated  pangs  of  *"*gniA^ 
they  perceived  themselves  impelled  towanb 
the  shepherd,  whose  countenance  was  so  oomr 
manding,  that  Vathek,  for  the  first  time,  felt 
overawed,  whilst  Kouronihar  concealed  her 
face  with  her  hands.  The  music  paused,  and 
the  Genius,  addressing  the  Caliph,  said,  — 

"  Deluded  Prince  t  to  whom  Provideoee 
hath  confided  the  care  of  innumerable  sub- 
jects, is  it  thus  that  thou  fulfiUest  thy  mis- 
sion ?  Thy  crimes  are  already  completed ; 
and  art  thou  now  hastening  towaids  thy 
punishment?  Thou  knowest  that  bcjond 
these  mountains  Eblis  and  his  aecaxaed 
Dives  hold  their  infernal  empire  ;  and,  se- 
duced by  a  malignant  i^iantom,  thou  ait 
proceeding  to  surrender  thyself  to  them! 
This  moment  is  the  last  of  gnee  allowed 
thee  I  Abandon  thy  atrocious  purpose.  Re- 
turn. Give  back  Nouronihar  to  her  fiither, 
who  still  retains  a  few  sparks  of  life.  De- 
stroy thy  tower  with  all  its  abominations. 
Drive  Carathis  from  thy  councila  Be  just  to 
thy  subjects.  Respect  the  ministers  of  the 
Prophet  Compensate  for  thy  impieties  by 
an  exemplary  life  ;  and,  instead  of  squander- 
ing thy  days  in  voluptuous  indulgence,  la- 
ment tiiy  crimes  on  the  sepulchres  of  thy  so. 
oestors.  Thou  beholdest  the  clouds  that  ob- 
scure the  sun  ;  at  the  instant  he  recovers  his 
splendor,  if  thy  heart  be  not  changed,  the  time 
of  mercy  assigned  thee  will  be  passed  for- 
ever.* 

Vathek,  depressed  with  fear,  was  on  the 
point  of  prostrating  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  shepherd,  whom  he  perceived  to  be  of  a 
nature  superior  to  man ;  but,  his  pride  pre- 
vailing, he  audaciously  lifted  his  head,  and 
glancing  at  him  one  of  his  terrible  looks 
said  :  — 

**  Whoever  thou  art)  withhold  thy  useleei 
admonitions.  Thou  wouldst  either  delude 
me,  or  art  thyself  deceived.  If  what  1  have 
done  be  so  criminal  as  thou  pretendest,  there 
remains  not  for  me  a  moment  of  grace.  I 
have  traversed  a  sea  of  blood  to  aoquiie  a 
power  which  will  make  thy  equals  tremble : 
deem  not  that  I  shall  retire  when  in  view 
of  the  port,  or  that  I  wUl  relinquish  her 
who  is  dearer  to  me  than  either  my  life  or 
thy  mercy.    Let  the  sun  appear !    Let  him 
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iUumine  my  career !  It  matters  not  where  it 
may  end." 

On  attering  these  words,  which  made  even. 
the  Qenias  shudder,  Vathek  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  Nouronihar,  and  com- 
manded that  his  horses  should  he  forced  hack 
to  the  road. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  oheyisg  these 
orders,  for  the  attraction  had  ceased,  the  sun 
shone  forth  in  aU  his  glory,  and  the  shepherd 
yanished  "Cdth  a  lamentahle  scream. 

The  &tal  impression  of  the  music  of  the 
Clenius  remained,  notwithstanding,  in  the 
hearts  of  VatheVs  attendants.  They  viewed 
each  other  with  looka  of  consternation.  At 
the  approach  of  night  almost  all  of  them 
escaped ;  and  of  this  numerous  assemblage 
there  only  remained  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs, 
some  idolatrous  slaves,  Dilara,  and  a  few 
other  women,  who,  like  herself,  were  votaries 
of  the  religion  of  the  MagL 

The  Caliph,  fired  with  the  ambition  of 
prescribing  laws  to  the  Intelligences  of  Dark- 
ness, was  but  little  embarrassed  at  this  dere- 
liction. The  impetuosity  of  his  blood  pre- 
vented him  from  sleeping ;  nor  did  he 
encamp  any  more  as  before.  Nouronihar, 
whose  impatience,  if  possible,  exceeded  his 
own,  importuned  him  to  hasten  his  march, 
and  lavished  on  him  a  thousand  caresses,  to 
beguile  all  reflection.  She  fancied  herself 
already  more  potent  than  Balkis  ;*  and  pic- 
tured to  her  imagination  the  Genii  falling 
prostrate  at  the  foot  of  her  throne.  In  this 
manner  they  advanced,  by  moonlight,  till 
they  came  within  view  of  the  two  towering 
rocks  tiiat  formed  a  kind  of  portal  to  the 
valley,  at  whose  extremity  rose  the  vast  ruins 
of  Istakhar.  Aloft  on  the  mountain  glim- 
mered the  fronts  of  various  royal  mausoleums, 
the  horror  of  which  was  deepened  by  the 
shadows  of  night  They  passed  through  two 
villages,  almost  deserted ;  the  only  inhabi- 
tants remaining  being  a  few  feeble  old  men, 
who  at  the  sight  of  horses  and  litters  fell 
upon  their  knees,  and  cried  out :  — 

"O  Heaven !  is  it  then  by  these  phantoms 

*  This  was  the  Arabian  name  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  who  went  from  the  South  to  hear  the  wis- 
dom and  admire  the  glory  of  Solomon.  The  Koran 
represents  her  as  a  worshipper  of  fire.  Solomon  is 
said  not  only  to  have  entertained  her  with  the 
greatest  magnificence,  but  also  to  have  raised  her  to 
his  bed  and  his  throne.  — Al  Koran,  ch.  27,  and 
8ale*9  notes,    Herbelot,  p.  182. 


that  we  have  been  for  six  months  tormented  { 
Alas  !  it  was  from  the  terror  of  these  spectres 
and  the  noise  beneath  the  mountains  that 
our  people  have  fled,  and  left  us  at  the 
mercy  of  maleficent  spirits  1 " 

The  Caliph,  to  whom  these  complaints 
were  but  unpromising  auguries,  drove  over 
the  bodies  of  these  wretched  old  men,  and  at 
length  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace  of 
black  marble.  There  he  descended  from  his 
litter,  handing  down  Kouronihar  ;  both,  with 
beating  hearts,  stared  wildly  around  them, 
and  expected,  with  an  apprehensive  shudder, 
the  approach  of  the  Giaour.  But  nothing 
as  yet  annoimced  his  appearance. 

A  deathlike  stillness  reigned  over  the 
mountain  and  through  the  air.  The  moon 
dilated,  on  a  vast  platform,  the  shades  of 
the  lofty  columns  which  reached  from  the 
terrace  almost  to  the  clouds.  The  gloomy 
watch-towers,  whose  number  could  not  be 
counted,  were  veiled  by  no  roof ;  and  their 
capitals,  of  an  architecture  unknown  in  the 
records  of  the  earth,  served  as  an  asylum  for 
the  birds  of  darkness,  which,  alarmed  at  the 
approach  of  such  visitants,  fled  away  croak- 
ing. 

The  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  trembling  with 
fear,  besought  Vathek  that  a  fire  might  be 
kindled. 

"  No  ! "  replied  he,  « there  is  no  time  left 
to  think  of  such  trifles ;  abide  where  thou 
art,  and  expect  my  commands.'* 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  presented  his 
hand  to  Nouronihar,  and,  ascending  the  steps 
of  a  vast  staircase,  reached  the  terrace,  which 
was  flagged  with  squares  of  marble,  and 
resembled  a  smooth  expanse  of  water,  upon 
whose  surface  not  a  leaf  ever  dared  to  vege- 
tate. On  the  right  rose  the  watch-towers, 
ranged  before  the  ruins  of  an  immense  palace, 
whose  walls  were  embossed  with  various 
figures.  In  front  stood  forth  the  colossal 
forms  of  four  creatures  composed  of  the 
leopard  and  the  griffin  ;  and,  though  but  of 
stone,  inspired  emotions  of  terror.  Near 
these  were  distinguished  by  the  splendor  of 
the  moon,  which  streamed  full  on  the  place, 
characters  like  those  on  the  sabres  of  the 
Giaour,  that  poesessed  the  same  virtue  of 
changing  every  moment.  These,  after  vacil- 
lating for  some  time,  at  last  fixed  in  Arabic 
letters,  and  prescribed  to  the  Caliph  the 
following  words :  — 
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'^Yathek!  thou  hast  violated  the  condi- 
tions of  my  parchment,  and  deservest  to  he 
sent  hack ;  hut  in  favor  to  thy  companion, 
and  as  the  meed  for  what  thou  hast  done  to 
obtain  it,  Eblis  permitteth  that  the  portal  of 
his  palace  shall  be  opened,  and  the  subterra- 
nean fire  will  receive  thee  into  the  number 
of  its  adorers.'' 

He  scarcely  had  read  these  words  before 
the  mountain,  against  which  the  terrace  was 
reared,  trembled ;  and  the  watch-towers  were 
ready  to  topple  headlong  upon  them.  The 
rock  yawned,  and  disclosed  within  it  a  stair- 
case of  polished  marble,  that  seemed  to 
approach  the  abyss.  Upon  each  stair  were 
planted  two  large  torches,  like  those  Nou- 
ronihar  had  seen  in  her  vision,  the  camphor- 
ated vapor  ascending  from  which  gathered 
into  a  cloud  under  the  hollow  of  the  vault 

This  appearance,  instead  of  terrifying,  gave 
new  courage  to  the  daughter  of  Fakreddin. 
Scarcely  deigning  to  bid  adieu  to  the  moon 
and  the  firmament,  she  abandoned  without 
heisitation  the  pure  atmosphere,  to  plimge 
into  these  infernal  exhalations.  The  gait  of 
those  impious  personages  was  haughty  and 
determined.  As  they  descended,  by  the 
effulgence  of  the  torches,  they  gazed  on  each 
other  with  mutual  admiration,  and  both 
appeared  so  resplendent  that  they  already  es- 
teemed themselves  spiritual  intelligences.  The 
only  circumstance  that  perplexed  them  was 
their  not  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 
On  hastening  their  descent,  with  an  ardent 
impetuosity,  they  felt  their  steps  accelerated 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  seemed  not  walk- 
ing, but  falling  from  a  precipice.  Their 
progress,  however,  was  at  length  impeded  by 
a  vast  portal  of  ebony,  which  the  Caliph 
without  difficulty  recognized.  Here  the 
Giaour  awaited  them,  with  the  key  in  his 
hand. 

"  Ye  are  welcome  ! "  said  he  to  them,  with 
a  ghastly  smile,  '^  in  spite  of  Mahomet,  and 
all  his  dependants.  I  will  now  admit  you 
into  that  palace,  where  you  have  so  highly 
merited  a  place.'' 

Whilst  he  was  uttering  these  words,  he 
touched  the  enamelled  lock  with  his  key, 
and  the  doors  at  once  expanded  with  a  noise 
still  louder  than  the  thimder  of  mountains, 
and  as  suddenly  recoiled  the  moment  they 
had  entered. 

The  Caliph  and  Nouronihar  beheld  each 


other  with  amazement,  at  finding  themseLvBi 
in  a  place  which,  though  roofed  with  t 
vaulted  ceiling,  was  so  spacious  and  lofiy 
that  at  first  they  took  it  for  an  immeasniaUe 
plain.  But  their  eyes  at  length  growing 
familiar  to  the  grandeur  of  the  objects  at 
hand,  they  extended  their  view  to  those  at  a 
distance,  and  discovered  rows  of  columns  and 
arcades,  which  gradually  diminished,  till 
they  terminated  in  a  point,  radiant  as  the 
sun  when  he  darts  his  last  beams  athwart 
the  ocean.  The  pavement,  strewed  over 
with  gold-dust  and  sa&on,  exhaled  so  subtile 
an  odor  as  almost  overpowered  them.  They, 
however,  went  on,  and  observed  an  infinity 
of  censers,  in  which  ambeigris  and  the  wood 
of  aloes  were  continually  burning.  B^ween 
the  several  columns  were  placed  tables,  each 
spread  with  a  profusion  of  viands,  and  wines 
of  every  species  sparkling  in  vases  of  cnytaL 
A  throng  of  Qexm  and  other  fantastic  spirits, 
of  each  sex,  danced  lasciviously  in  troops,  at 
the  sound  of  music  which  issued  from  beneath. 

In  the  midst  of  this  immense  hall  a  vast 
multitude  was  incessantly  passing,  who  sev- 
erally kept  their  right  hands  on  their  hearts, 
without  once  regarding  anything  around 
them.  They  had  all  the  livid  paleness  of 
death.  Their  eyes,  deep  sunk  in  their  sock- 
ets, resembled  tiioee  phosphoric  meteors  that 
glimmer  by  night  in  places  of  interment 
Some  stalked  slowly  on,  absorbed  in  profound 
revery ;  some,  shrieking  with  agony,  ran 
furiously  about,  like  tigers  wounded  with 
poisoned  arrows ;  whilst  others,  grinding 
their  teeth  in  rage,  foamed  along,  more 
frantic  than  the  wildest  maniac.  They  all 
avoided  each  other,  and  though  sairouiided 
by  a  multitude  that  no  one  could  number, 
each  wandered  at  random  unheedfnl  of  the 
rest,  as  if  alone  on  a  desert  which  no  foot 
had  trodden. 

Yathek  and  Nouronihar,  frozen  with  tenor 
at  a  sight  so  baleful,  demanded  of  the  Giaour 
what  these  appearances  might  mean,  and 
why  these  ambulating  spectres  never  with- 
drew their  hands  from  their  hearts. 

"  Perplex  not  yoursdves^"  replied  he  blunt- 
ly, *'  with  so  much  at  once  ;  you  will  soon  be 
acquainted  with  all ;  let  us  haste  and  present 
you  to  Eblis." 

They  continued  their  way  through  the 
multitude,  but,  notwithstanding  their  confi- 
dence at  first,  they  were  not  sufficiently  com- 
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pofled  to  examine  with  attention  the  varioas 
perspectiyes  of  halls,  and  of.  galleries,  that 
opened  on  the  right  hand  and  left,  which 
were  all  illuminated  by  torches  and  braziers, 
whose  flames  rose  in  pyramids  to  the  centre 
of  the  vault  At  length  they  came  to  a  place 
where  long  curtains,  brocaded  with  crimson 
and  gold,  fell  from  all  parts  in  striking  con- 
fusion. Here  the  choirs  and  dances  were 
heard  no  longer.  The  light  which  glimmered 
came  from  afar. 

After  some  time  Yathek  and  Nouronihar 
perceiyed  a  gleam  brightening  through  the 
drapery,  and  entered  a  vast  tabernacle  car- 
peted with  the  skins  of  leopards.  An  infinity 
of  elders  with  streaming  beards  and  Afrits 
in  complete  armor  had  prostrated  themselves 
before  the  ascent  of  a  lofty  eminence,  on  the 
top  of  which,  upon  a  globe  of  fire,  sat  the 
formidable  Eblis.  His  person  was  that  of  a 
young  man,  whose  noble  and  regular  features 
seemed  to  have  been  tarnished  by  malignant 
vapors.  In  his  large  eyes  appeared  both 
pride  and  despair  ;  his  flowing  hair  retained 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  an  angel  of  light. 
In  his  hand,  which  thunder  had  blasted,  he 
swayed  the  iron  sceptre  that  causes  the 
monster  Ouranabad,''*'  the  Afrits,  and  all  the 
powers  of  the  abyss  to  tremble.  At  his 
presence  the  heart  of  the  Caliph  sank  within 
him,  and,  for  the  first  time,  he  fell  prostrate 
on  his  face.  Nouronihar,  however,  though 
greatly  dismayed,  could  not  help  admiring 
the  person  of  Eblis,  for  she  expected  to  have 
seen  some  stupendous  giant  Eblis,  with  a 
voice  more  mild  than  might  be  imagined, 
but  such  as  transfused  through  the  soul  the 
deepest  melancholy,  said  :  — 

**  Creatures  of  clay,  I  receive  you  into 
mine  empire.  Ye  are  numbered  amongst  my 
adorers.  Enjoy  whatever  this  palace  affords, 
—  the  treasures  of  the  pre- Adamite  sultans, 
their  bickering  sabres,  and  those  talismans 
that  compel  the  Dives  to  open  the  subterra- 
nean expenses  of  the  mountain  of  Kaf^  which 

*  This  monster  is  represented  as  a  fierce,  flying 
hydra,  and  belongs  to  the  same  class  yrith  the 
Jtakshe,  whose  ordinary  food  was  serpents  and 
dragons;  the  Soham,  which  had  the  head  of  a 
horse,  with  fonr  eyes,  and  the  body  of  a  flame- 
colored  dragon ;  the  Syl,  a  basilisk  with  a  face 
resembling  the  hnman,  but  so  tremendous  that  no 
mortal  conld  bear  to  behold  it;  the  ^'cfer,  and 
others.  —See  these  respective  titles  in  Richardson's 
Dictionary,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  English. 


communicate  with  these.  There,  insatiable  as 
your  curiosity  may  be,  shall  you  find  suffi- 
cient to  gratify  it  You  shall  possess  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  entering  the  fortress  of 
Aherman,  and  the  halls  of  Aigenk,  where 
are  portrayed  all  creatures  endowed  with 
intelligence,  and  the  various  animals  that 
inhabited  the  earth  prior  to  the  creation  of 
that  contemptible  being  whom  ye  denomi- 
nate the  Father  of  Mankind." 

Yathek  and  Nouronihar,  feeling  themselves 
revived  and  encouraged  by  this  harangue, 
eagerly  said  to  the  Giaour  :  — 

"  Bring  us  instantly  to  the  place  which 
contains  these  precious  talismans.'' 

*'  Come,''  answered  this  wicked  Dive,  with 
his  malignant  grin  ;  "  come,  and  possess  all 
that  my  sovereign  hath  promised,  and  more." 

He  then  conducted  them  into  a  long  aisle 
adjoining  the  tabernacle,  preceding  them 
with  hasty  steps,  and  followed  by  his  dis- 
ciples with  the  utmost  alacrity.  They  reached 
at  length  a  hall  of  great  extent,  and  covered 
with  a  lofty  dome,  around  which  appeared 
fifty  portals  of  bronze,  secured  with  as  many 
fastenings  of  iron.  A  funereal  gloom  prevailed 
over  the  whole  scene.  .  Here,  upon  two  beds 
of  incorruptible  cedar,  lay  recumbent  the 
fleshless  forms  of  the  pre- Adamite  kings,  who 
had  been  monarchs  of  the  whole  earth.  They 
still  possessed  enough  of  life  to  be  conscious 
of  their  deplorable  condition.  Their  eyes 
retained  a  melancholy  motion  ;  they  regarded 
each  other  with  looks  of  the  deepest  dejection, 
each  holding  his  right  hand  motionless  on 
his  heart  At  their  feet  were  inscribed  the 
events  of  their  several  reigns,  their  power, 
their  pride,  and  their  crimes.  Soliman  Eaad, 
Soliman  Daki,  and  Soliman  Di  Qian  Ben 
Qian,  who,  after  having  chained  up  the  Dives 
in  the  dark  caverns  of  Kaf,  became  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  doubt  of  the  Supreme  Pow- 
er, —  all  these  maintained  great  state,  though 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  eminence  of 
Soliman  Ben  Daoud. 

This  king,  so  renowned  for  his  wisdom, 
was  on  the  loftiest  elevation,  and  placed  im- 
mediately under  the  dome.  He  appeared  to 
possess  more  animation  than  the  rest,  though 
from  time  to  time  he  labored  with  profound 
sighs,  and,  like  his  companions,  kept  his  right 
huid  on  his  heart ;  yet  his  coimtenance  was 
more  composed,  and  he  seemed  to  be  listen- 
ing to  the  sullen  roar  of  a  vast  cataract,  visi- 
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ble  in  part  tbiongh  the  grated  portak.  ThiB 
wa»  the  only  sound  that  intruded  on  the 
silence  of  these  doleful  mansions.  A  range 
of  brazen  vases  sarrounded  the  elevation. 

'^  Bemove  the  covers  from  these  cabalistic 
depositaries/'  said  the  Giaour  tQ  Yathek, 
''and  avail  thyself  of  the  talismans^  which 
will  break  asunder  all  these  gates  of  bronze, 
and  not  only  render  thee  master  of  the  treas- 
ores  contained  within  them,  but  also  of  the 
spirits  by  which  they  are  guarded/' 

The  Caliph;  whom  this  ominous  pielimi- 
nary  had  entirely  disconcerted,  approached  the 
vases  with  faltering  footsteps,  and  was  ready 
to  sink  with  terror  when  he  heard  the  groans 
of  Soliman.  As  he  proceeded,  a  voice  from 
the  livid  lips  of  the  prophet  articulated  these 
words  :  — 

''In  my  lifetime  I  filled  a  magnificent 
throne,  having  on  my  right  hand  twelve 
thousand  seats  of  gold,  where  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets  heard  my  doctrines ;  on  my 
left  the  sages  and  doctors,  upon  as  many 
thrones  of  silver,  were  present  at  all  my  de- 
cisions. Whilst  I  thus  administered  justice 
to  innumerable  multitudes,  the  birds  of  the 
air,  librating  over  me,  served  as  a  canopy  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  My  people  flourished, 
and  my  palace  rose  to  the  clouds.  I  erected 
a  temple  to  the  Most  High,  which  was  the 
wonder  of  the  universe ;  but  I  basely  suffered 
myself  to  be  seduced  by  the  love  of  women 
and  a  curiosity  that  could  not  be  restrained 
by  sublunary  things.  I  listened  to  the  coun- 
sels of  Aherman  and  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh, 
and  adored  fire  and  the  host  of  heaven.  I 
forsook  the  holy  city,  and  commanded  the 
Genii  to  rear  the  stupendous  palace  of  Istak- 
har,  and  the  terrace  of  the  watch-towers,  each 
of  which  was  consecrated  to  a  star.  There, 
for  a  while,  I  enjoyed  myself  in  the  zenith  of 
glory  and  pleasure.  Not  only  men,  but 
supernatural  existences,  were  subject  also  to 
my  will.  I  began  to  think,  as  these  unhappy 
monarchs  around  had  already  thought,  that 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  was  asleep,  when  at 
once  the  thmider  burst  my  structures  asunder, 
and  precipitated  me  hither ;  where,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  remain,  like  the  other  inhabi- 
tants, totally  destitute  of  hope,  for  an  angel  of 
light  hath  revealed  that,  in  consideration  of 
the  piety  of  my  early  youth,  my  woes  shall 
come  to  an  end  when  this,  cataract  shall  for- 
ever cease  to  flow.    Till  then  I  am  in  tor- 


ments, ineffable  torments :  an  unrelenting 
fire  preys  on  my  heart" 

Having  uttered  this  exclamation,  Soliman 
raised  his  hands  towards  heaven  in  token  of 
supplication,  and  the  Caliph  discerned  through 
his  bosom,  which  was  transparent  as  crystal, 
his  heart  enveloped  in  flames.  At  a  sight  so 
full  of  horror,  Nouronihar  fell  back  like  one 
petrified  into  the  arms  of  Vathek,  who  cried 
out  with  a  convulsive  sob  :  — 

"  0  Qiaour  !  whither  hast  thou  broi^ht  us  ! 
Allow  us  to  depart,  and  I  will  relinquish  all 
thou  hast  promised.  O  Mahomet !  remains 
there  no  more  mercy?" 

"  None  !  none  1 "  replied  the  malicious 
Dive. 

^  Know,  miserable  prince,  thou  art  now  in 
the  abode  of  vengeance  and  despair.  Thy 
heart,  also,  will  be  kindled,  like  those  of  the 
other  votaries  of  Eblis.  A  few  days  are  allot- 
ted thee  previous  to  this  fatal  period  ;  employ 
them  as  thou  wilt  Recline  on  these  heaps 
of  gold  ;  command  the  Infernal  Potentates  ; 
range  at  thy  pleasure  through  tliese  immense 
subterranean  domains.  No  barrier  shall  be 
shut  against  thee.  As  for  me,  I  have  fulfilled 
my  mission.    I  now  leave  thee  to  thysel£" 

At  these  words  he  vanished. 

The  Caliph  and  Nouronihar  remained  in 
the  most  abject  affliction.  Their  tears  unable 
to  flow,  scarcely  could  they  support  them- 
selves. At  length,  taking  each  other  de- 
spondingly  by  the  hand,  they  went  faltering 
from  this  fatal  hall,  indifferent  which  way 
they  turned  their  steps.  Every  portal  opened 
at  their  approach.  The  Dives  fell  prostrate 
before  them.  Everv  reservoir  of  riches  was 
disclosed  to  their  view,  but  they  no  longer 
felt  the  incentives  of  curiosity,  pride,  or 
avarice.  With  like  apathy  they  heard  the 
chorus  of  Genii,  and  saw  the  stately  banquets 
prepared  to  regale  them.  They  went  wan- 
dering on,  from  chamber  to  chamber,  hall  to 
hall,  and  gallery  to  gallery ;  all  without 
bounds  or  limit ;  all  distinguishable  by  the 
same  lowering  gloom  ;  all  adorned  with  the 
same  awful  grandeur  ;  all  traversed  by  per- 
sons in  search  of  repose  and  consolation,  but 
who  sought  them  in  vain,  for  every  one  car- 
ried within  him  a  heart  tormented  in  flames. 
Shunned  by  these  various  sufferers,  who 
seemed  by  their  looks  to  be  upbraiding  the 
partners  of  their  guilt,  they  withdrew  from 
them,  to  wait  in  direful  suspense  the  moment 
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^  /^  which  should  render  them  to  each  other  the 
like  objects  of  terror. 

''  What)"  exclaimed  Nouronihar, ''  will  the 
time  come  when  I  shall  snatch  my  hand  from 
thine!" 

'^  Ah/  said  Vathek,  "  and  shall  my  eyes 
ever  cease  to  drink  from  thine  long  dxau^ts 
of  enjoyment !  Shall  the  moments  of  our 
reciprocal  ecstasies  be  reflected  on  with  hor- 
ror! It  was  not  thou  that  broughtest  me 
hither;  the  principles  by  which  CarathiB 
perverted  my  youth  have  been  the  sole  cause 
of  my  perdition  !  ** 

Having  given  vent  to  these  painful  expres- 
sionS)  he  called  to  an  Afrit,  who  was  stirring 
up  one  of  the  braziers,  and  bade  him  fetch 
the  Princess  Carathis  from  the  palace  of 
Samarah. 

After  issuing  these  orders,  the  Caliph  and 
Nouronihar  continued  walking  amidst  the 
silent  crowd,  till  they  heard  voices  at  the  end 
of  the  gallery.  Presuming  them  to  proceed 
from  some  unhappy  beings  who,  like  them- 
selves, were  awaiting  their  final  doom,  they 
followed  the  sound,  and  found  it  to  come 
from  a  small  square  chamber,  where  they 
discovered,  sitting  on  sofas,  five  young  men 
of  goodly  figure,  and  a  lovely  female,  who 
were  all  holding  a  melancholy  conversation 
by  the  glimmering  of  a  lonely  lamp.  Each 
had  a  gloomy  and  forlorn  air,  and  two  of 
them  were  embracing  each  other  with  great 
tenderness.  On  seeing  the  Caliph  and  the 
daughter  of  Fakreddin  enter,  they  arose, 
saluted,  and  gave  them  place.  Then  he  who 
had  appeared  the  most  considerable  of  the 
group,  addressed  himself  thus  to  Vathek  :  — 

**  Strangers !  who  doubtless  are  in  the 
same  state  of  suspense  as  ourselves,  as  you 
do  not  yet  bear  your  hand  on  your  heart,  if 
you  are  come  hither  to  pass  the  interval 
allotted  previous  to  the  infliction  of  our  com- 
mon punishment,  condescend  to  relate  the 
adventures  that  have  brought  you  to  this 
fatal  place  ;  and  we  in  return  will  acqiuunt 
you  with  ours,  which  deserve  but  too  well 
to  be  heard.  We  will  trace  back  our  crimes 
to  their  source,  though  we  are  not  permitted 
to  repent.  This  is  the  only  employment 
suited  to  wretches  like  us." 

The  Caliph  and  Nouronihar  assented  to 
the  proposal,  and  Vathek  began,  not  without 
tears  and  lamentations,  a  sincere  recital  of 
every  circumstance  that  had  passed.    When 


the  afflicting  narrative  was  closed,  the  young 
man  entered  on  his  own.  Each  person  pro- 
ceeded in  order,  and  when  the  fourth  prince 
had  reached  the  midst  of  his  adventures  a 
sudden  noise  interrupted  him,  which  cauaed 
the  vault  to  tremble  and  to  open. 

Immediately  a  doud  descended,  which, 
gradually  dissipating,  discovered  Carathis  on 
the  back  of  an  Afrit,  who  grievously  com- 
plained of  his  burden.  She,  instantly  spring- 
ing to  the  ground,  advanced  towards  her  son, 
and  said:  — 

"  What  dost  thou  here,  in  this  little  square 
chamber  ?  As  the  Dives  are  become  subject 
to  thy  beck,  I  expected  to  have  found  thee 
on  the  throne  of  the  pre- Adamite  kings.* 

"  Execrable  woman  ! "  answered  the  Ga- 
liph,  "cursed  be  the  day  thou  gavest  me 
birth !  Go  !  follow  this  Afrit ;  let  him  con- 
duct thee  to  the  haU  of  the  Prophet  Solinuin ; 
there  thou  wilt  learn  to  what  these  palaces 
are  destined,  and  how  much  I  ought  to  abhor 
the  impious  knowledge  thou  hast  taught  me.' 

"  The  height  of  power  to  which  thou  art 
arrived  has  certainly  turned  thy  brain,' 
answered  Carathis ;  '*  but  I  ask  no  more 
than  permission  to  show  my  respect  for  the 
prophet  It  is,  however,  proper  thou  shouldst 
know,  that,  as  the  Afrit  has  informed  me 
neither  of  us  shall  return  to  Samarah,  I  re- 
quested his  permission  to  arrange  my  afiiBii^ 
and  he  politely  consented.  Availing  myself, 
therefore,  of  the  few  moments  allowed  me,  I 
set  fire  to  the  tower,  and  consumed  in  it  the 
mutes,  negresses,  and  serpents,  which  have 
rendered  me  so  much  good  service;  nor 
should  I  have  been  less  kind  to  Morakanabad, 
had  he  not  prevented  me  by  deserting  at  last 
to  thy  brother.  As  for  Bababalouk,  who  had 
the  folly  to  return  to  Samarah,  and  all  the 
good  brotherhood  to  provide  husbands  for 
thy  wives,  I  undoubtedly  would  have  put 
them  to  the  torture,  could  I  but  have  allowed 
them  the  time.  Being,  however,  in  a  hony, 
I  only  hung  him,  after  having  caught  him 
in  a  snare  with  Uiy  wives ;  whilst  them  I 
buried  alive  by  the  help  of  my  negresses, 
who  thus  spent  their  last  moments  greatly  to 
their  satisfaction.  With  respect  to  Dilara, 
who  ever  stood  high  in  my  favor,  she  hath 
evinced  the  greatness  of  her  mind  by  fixing 
herself  near,  in  the  service  of  one  of  the 
Magi,  and,  I  think,  will  soon  be  our  own.' 

Vathek,  too  much  cast  down  to  express 
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the  indignation  excited  by  such  a  disconiBe, 
ordered  the  AMt  to  remove  CarathiB  from 
his  presence,  and  continued  immersed  in 
thought,  which  hia  companions  durst  not 
disturb. 

Carathis,  however,  eagerly  entered  the 
dome  of  Soliman,  and,  without  regarding  in 
the  least  the  groans  of  the  Prophet,  undaunt- 
edly removed  Hhe. covers  of  the  vases,  and 
violently  seized  on  the  talismans.  Then, 
with  a  voice  more  loud  than  had  hitherto 
been  heard  in  these  mansions,  she  compelled 
the  Dives  to  disclose  to  her  the  most  secret 
treasures,  the  most  profound  stores,  which 
the  Afrit  himself  had  not  seen.  She  passed 
by  rapid  descents  known  only  to  Eblls  and 
his  most  favored  Potentates,  and  thus  pene- 
trated the  very  entrails  of  the  earth,  where 
breathes  the  Sansar,'  or  icy  wind  of  death. 
Nothing  appalled  her  dauntless  souL  She 
perceived,  however,  in  all  the  inmates  who 
bore  their  hands  on  their  heart,  a  little  singu- 
larity not  much  to  her  taste.  As  she  was 
emerging  &om  one  of  the  abysses,  Eblis  stood 
forth  to  her  view,  but,  notwithstanding  he 
displayed  the  full  effulgence  of  his  infernal 
majes^,  she  preserved  her  countenance  un- 
altered, and  even  paid  her  compliments  with 
considerable  firmness. 

This  superb  monarch  thus  answered  :  — 

**  Princess,  whose  knowledge  and  whose 
crimes  have  merited  a  conspicuous  rank  in 
my  empire,  thou  doest  well  to  employ  the 
leisure  that  remains  ;  for  the  flames  and  tor- 
ments which  are  ready  to  seize  on  thy  heart 
will  not  &il  to  provide  thee  with  full  em- 
ployment." 

He  said  this,  and  was  lost  in  the  curtains 
of  his  tabemadie. 

Carathis  paused  for  a  moment  with  sur- 
prise, but,  resolved  to  follow  the  advice  of 
Eblis,  she  assembled  all  the  choirs  of  Genii 
and  all  the  Dives  to  pay  her  homage.  Thus 
marched  she  in  triumph  through  a  vapor  of 
perfumes,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  idl  the 
malignant  spirits,  with  most  of  whom  she 
bad  formed  a  previous  acquaintance.  She 
even  attempted  to  dethrone  one  of  the  Soli- 
mans,  for  the  purpose  of  usurpin<v  his  place, 
when  a  voice,  proceeding  from  the  Abyss  of 
Death,  proclaimed :  — 

''All  is  acgomplishxd  \" 

Instantaneously  the  haughty  forehead  of 
the  intrepid  princess  became  corrugated  with 
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agony ;  she  uttered  a  tremendouB  yell,  and 
fixed — no  more  to  be  withdrawn — her  right 
hand  upon  her  heart,  which  was  become  a 
receptacle  of  eternal  fire. 

In  this  delirium,  forgetting  all  ambitious 
projects  and  her  thirst  for  that  knowledge 
which  should  ever  be  hidden  from  mortals, 
she  overturned  the  offerings  of  the  (Jenii ; 
and,  having  execrated  the  hour  she  was  be- 
gotten, and  the  womb  that  had  borne  her, 
glanced  off  in  a  whirl  that  rendered  her  in- 
visible, and  continued  to  revolve  without 
intermission. 

At  almost  the  same  instant,  the  same  voice 
annoimced  to  the  Caliph,  Nouronihar,  the 
five  princes,  and  the  princess,  the  awful  and 
irrevocable  decree.  Their  hearts  immediately 
took  fire,  and  they  at  once  lost  the  most 
precious  of  the  gifts  of  heaven,  —  hope. 
These  unhappy  beings  recoiled,  with  looks 
of  the  most  furious  distraction.  Vathek 
beheld  in  the  eyes  of  Nouronihar-  nothing 
but  rage  and  vengeance  ;  nor  could  she  dis- 
cern aught  in  his  but  aversion  and  despair. 
The  two  princes  who  were  friends,  and  till 
that  moment  had  preserved  their  attachment, 
shrunk  back,  gna^iing  their  teeth  with  mu- 
tual and  unclumgeable  hatred.  Kalilah  and 
his  sister  made  reciprocal  gestures  of  impre- 
cation ;  whilst  the  two  other  princes  testified 
their  horror  for  each  other  by  the  most 
ghastly  convulsions,  and  screams  that  could 
not  be  smothered.  All  severally  plunged 
themselves  into  the  accursed  multitude,  there 
to  wander  in  an  eternity  of  unabating  an- 
guish. 

Such  was,  and  such  should  be,  the  punish- 
ment of  unrestrained  passions  and  atrocious 
actions.  Such  is,  and  such  should  be,  the 
chastisement  of  blind  ambition,  that  would 
transgress  those  bounds  which  the  Creator 
hath  prescribed  to  human  knowledge,  and  by 
aiming  at  discoveries  reserved  for  pure  intel- 
ligence, acquire  that  infatuated  pride  which 
perceives  not  the  condition  appointed  to  man 

is,  TO  BE  IGNORANT  Aim  HUHBLB. 

Thus  the  Caliph  Vathek  who,  for  the 
sake  of  empty  pomp  and  forbidden  power, 
hath  sullied  himself  with  a  thousand  crimes, 
became  a  prey  to  grief  without  end  and 
remorse  without  mitigation  ;  whilst  the 
humble  and  despised  Gulchenrouz  passed 
whole  ages  in  undisturbed  tranquillitj  and 
the  pure  happiness  of  childhood. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


No  better  Introduction  to  this  charming  tale  can  be  given  than  by  quoting  a 
few  thonghts  fix)m  the  pen  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Tracy,  whose  admirable  English 
translation  is  the  one  here  presented  to  onr  readers.     He  says :  — 

**  Undine  is  a  beautifully  imaginative  tale,  a  masterpiece  in  this  department  of 
German  literature.  With  a  simplicity  of  the  antique  cast  it  combines  the  most  pic- 
turesque wildness,  unbroken  interest,  excellent  principles,  a  peculiar  vein  of  pleas- 
antry, and  even  what  we  seldom  look  for  in  works  of  this  kind,  touches  of  genuine 
patho&  We  are  esteemed,  and  I  presume  justly,  a  less  imaginative  race  than  the 
people  of  Germany.  Our  traditions,  local  superstitions,  early  influences,  education, 
habits  of  thought,  and  other  circumstances  of  life,  are  of  a  more  commonplace  order 
than  theirs.  We  are  not,  it  may  be,  less  fond  of  legendary  lore,  since  love  of  the 
marvellous  seems  to  be  a  universal  impulse  in  our  nature ;  but  we  seek  its  enjoyment 
with  the  mere  calm  approval  of  fency,  while  they  welcome  it  with  much  of  the 
warmth  of  good  feith.  Still,  if  '  the  World  of  Beality,  not  the  Fairyland  of  Eo- 
mance,'  be  our  maxim,  the  spirit  of  truth  and  tenderness  is  nowhere  wholly  extinct : 
long  as  it  may  lie  slumbering  in  the  soul,  it  is  too  inseparable  a  part  of  our  being 
ever  to  die.     Is  not  imagination  a  germ  of  immortality  1 

''  I  am  gratified  to  perceive  that  many  writers  allude  to  this  fiction  in  terms  of 
warm  commendation.  Menzel,  in  his  development  of  Grerman  Literature,  of  which 
we  have  lately  been  favored  with  an  able  translation,  speaks  of  this  and  the  ^Vial- 
Genie,'  or  'Mandrake,'  another  miniature  romance  by  the  same  author,  in  these 
words :  'Fouqu^'s  "Undine"  will  always  continue  one  of  the  most  delightful  crea- 
tions of  German  poetry.  Also  the  little  story  of  the  "Mandrake"  belongs  to  the 
best  elaborations  of  the  old  national  sagas,'  or  tales  of  the  supernatural,  derived 
from  the  voice  of  traditional  superstition.  But  the  most  accurate  appreciation  that 
I  have  seen  of  '  Undine '  I  find  among  those  golden  fragments  of  the  richest  of 
minds,  the  Specimens  of  the  Table  Talk  of  S.  T.  Coleridge.  This  is  the  passage  to 
which  I  refer :  * "  Undine  "  is  a  most  exquisite  work.  It  shows  the  general  want  of 
any  sense  for  the  fine  and  the  subtle  in  the  public  taste,  that  this  romance  made  no 
deep  impression.  Undine's  character,  before  she  receives  a  soul,  is  marvellously 
beautiful' 

"  The  author  to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted  for  these  Specimens  and  other 
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Literary  Bemains,  and  to  'whom  we  had  hoped,  alajs  I  to  be  more  and  more  indebted 
as  well  for  these  labors  of  love  as  for  those  of  his  own  claesical  geninSy  obserres  in 
a  note :  '  Mr.  Coleridge's  admiration  of  this  little  romance  was  unbounded.  He 
said  there  was  something  in  '^  Undine  "  even  beyond  Scott, — that  Scott's  best  cba^ 
acters  and  conceptions  were  composed;  by  which  I  understood  him  to  mean  that 
**  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie,"  for  example,  was  made  up  of  old  particulars,  and  reoeired  its 
individuahty  from  the  author^s  power  of  fusion,  being  in  the  result  an  admirable 
product,  as  Corinthian  brass  was  said  to  be  the  conflux  of  the  spoils  of  a  city.  Bat 
**  Undine,"  he  said,  was  one  and  single  in  projection,  and  had  presented  to  his  imagi- 
nation what  Scott  had  never  done,  an  absolutely  new  idea.' 

*^  The  reader  will  allow  me  to  observe,  in  closing  these  brief  notices,  tiiat,  sap- 
ported  as  well  by  my  own  feeling  as  by  the  judgment  of  Menzel,  Coleridge,  and,  I 
may  add,  by  the  general  voice  of  criticism^  I  view  *  Undine '  not  only  as  a  woric  of 
art,  but  as  something  far  superior, —  an  exquisite  creation  of  genius.  K I  have  failed 
to  do  justice  to  her  peculiar  traits,  in  thus  introducing  her  to  him  in  the  costume  of 
our  language,  it  is  not  owing  to  want  of  admiration,  or  of  studiously  endeavoring  to 
be  faithful  to  my  trust ;  and,  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  presenting  her  the  *  viaon 
of  beauty '  that  Fouqu^  *  found '  her,  he  wiU  forgive  the  fond  impulse  of  my  ambi- 
tion. What  welcome  she  may  receive  among  us  it  remains  for  the  noble  knights 
and  lovely  ladies  of  our  country  to  show.  She  does  not  come  as  a  stranger, — she 
has  already  been  more  than  once  greeted  with  favor ;  still,  wide  as  may  be  her  &me 
in  the  world  of  letters,  she  seems,  as  yet,  to  be  more  talked  of  in  the  world  of  com- 
mon readers  than,  if  I  may  so  speak,  known  in  person.  To  ail  lovers  of  the  ima^- 
native,  therefore,  —  to  every  'simple,  affectionate,  and  wonder-loving  hearty'  —  her 
fortunes  are  again  committed." 

Friediich  Heinrich  Karl  de  la  Motte,  Baron  Fouqu^,  was  bom  on  the  12th  Feb- 
ruary, 1777,  and  died  2M  October,  1843.  He  was  twice  in  arms  in  defence  of  his 
country,  in  early  youth,  and  again,  "with  the  Lyre  and  the  Sword,"  in  the  war 
against  Napoleon.  He  was  wounded  at  Culm,  and  present  at  Leipzig.  His  grand- 
&ther  was  the  intimate  of  the  great  Frederic,  attained  the  rank  of  general,  sxhI 
fought  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  He  himself  found  military  pursuits  too  seTsre 
for  his  health,  which  was  not  sturdy,  and,  resigning  his  commission,  he  devoted  him- 
self ardently  to  literature,  soon  becoming  a  great  fetvorite  with  the  admirers  of  the 
romantic  and  poetic  school  of  fiction.  The  best  of  his  tales  are  "  Undine,"  '^  Sinizam 
and  his  Companions,"  "Aslauga's  Knight,"  and  "Thiodolf  the  Icelander," — all 
breathing  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  for  the  ideal  mediaeval  Christian  chivaliy,  and 
for  the  wild  myths  and  sagas  of  the  Norsemen,  — as,  indeed,  do  every  one  of  his 
works. 
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ViBlOH  of  beauty,  dear  Undine, 

Since  led  by  storied  light, 

I  found  you,  mystic  sprite, 
How  soothing  to  my  heart  your  yoice  has  been  ! 

You  press  beside  me,  angel  mUd, 

Soft  breathing  all  your  woes, 

And  winning  brief  repose,  — 
A  wayward,  tender,  timid  child. 

Still  my  guitar  has  caught  the  tone, 

And  from  its  gate  of  gold 

Your  whispered  sorrows  rolled, 
Till  through  the  world  their  sound  is  flown. 

And  many  hearts  your  sweetness  love, 

Though  strange  your  freaks  and  state, 

And  while  I  sing  your  fate, 
The  wild  and  wondrous  tale  approve. 

Now  would  they  wannly,  one  and  all, 

Your  fortunes  trace  anew  : 

Then,  sweet,  your  way  pursue. 
And,  fearless,  enter  bower  and  halL 

Greet  noble  knights  with  homage  due ; 

But  greet,  all  trusting  there. 

The  lovely  Qerman  fair : 
**  Welcome,"  they  cry,  "  the  maiden  true !  * 

And  if  toward  he  one  dart  a  glance. 

Say,  ''He's  a.  loyal  knight, 

Who  serves  you,  ladies  bright,  — 
Guitar  and  sword, — at  tourney,  feast,  and  dance." 

FOUQUA. 
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CHAPTER  L 

HOW    ▲    KNIGHT    GAME    TO    ▲    FISHSEMAN'b 

COTTAGIS. 

ONCE  on  a  beautiful  eyening,  it  may 
now  be  many  hundred  years  ago, 
there  was  a  worthy  old  fisherman 
who  sat  before  his  door  mending  his  nets. 

Now  the  comer  of  the  world  where  he 
dwelt  was  exceedingly  picturesque.  The 
green  turf  on  which  he  had  built  his  cottage 
ran  far  out  into  a  great  lake  ;  and  this  slip 
of  verdure  appeared  to  stretch  into  it  aB 
much  through  love  of  its  clear  waters,  blue 
and  blight,  as  the  lake,  moved  by  a  like  im- 
pulse, strove  to  fold  the  meadow,  with  its 
waving  grass  and  flowers,  and  the  cooling 
shade  of  the  trees,  in  its  fond  embrace.  Such 
were  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  both,  that 
they  seemed  to  be  drawn  toward  each  other, 
and  the  one  to  be  visiting  the  other  as  a 
guest. 

With  respect  to  human  beings,  indeed,  in 
this  pleasant  spot,  excepting  the  fisherman 
and  his  family,  there  were  few  or  rather  none 
to  be  met  with.  For,  in  the  background  of 
the  scene,  toward  the  west  and  northwest, 
lay  a  forest  of  extraordinary  wildness,  which, 
owing  to  its  gloom  and  its  being  almost  im- 
passable, as  well  as  to  fear  of  the  strange 
creatures  and  visionary  forms  to  be  encoun- 
tered there,  most  people  avoided  entering, 
unless  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity.  The 
pious  old  fisherman,  however,  many  times 
passed  through  it  without  harm,  when  he 
carried  the  fine  fish,  which  he  caught  by  his 
beautiful  strip  of  land,  to  a  great  city  lying 
only  a  short  distance  beyond  the  extensive 
forest 


Now  the  reason  he  was  able  to  go  through 
this  wood  with  so  much  ease  may  have  been 
chiefly  this,  because  he  entertained  scarcely 
any  thoughts  but  such  as  were  of  a  religions 
nature ;  and,  besides,  every  time  he  crossed 
the  evil-reported  shades,  he  used  to  sing  some 
holy  song  with  a  clear  voice  and  from  a  sin- 
cere heart. 

Well,  while  he  sat  by  his  nets  this  evening, 
neither  fearing  nor  devising  evil,  a  sudden 
terror  seized  him,  as  he  heard  a  rushing  in 
the  darkness  of  the  wood,  that  resembled  the 
trampling  of  a  mounted  steed,  and  the  noise 
continued  every  instant  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  his  little  territory. 

What  he  had  dreamed  in  his  reveries,  when 
abroad  in  many  a  stormy  night,  respecting 
the  mysteries  of  the  forest,  now  flashed 
through  his  mind  in  a  moment,  especially 
the  figure  of  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and 
snow-white  appearance,  who  kept  nodding 
his  head  in  a  portentous  manner.  Yet,  when 
he  raised  his  eyes  toward  the  wood,  the  form 
came  before  him  in  perfect  distinctness,  as  he 
saw  the  nodding  man  burst  forth  from  the 
mazy  web-work  of  leaves  and  branches. 
But  he  immediately  felt  emboldened  when 
he  reflected  that  nothing  to  give  him  alarm 
had  ever  befjidlen  him  even  in  the  forest ; 
and  moreover,  that  on  this  open  neck  of 
land  the  evil  spirit,  it  was  likely,  would  be 
still  less  daring  in  the  exercise  of  its  power. 
At  the  same  time  he  prayed  aloud  with  the 
most  earnest  sincerity  of  devotion,  repeating 
a  passes  of  the  Bible.  This  inspired  him 
with  fresh  courage ;  and  soon  perceiving  the 
illusion,  the  strange  mistake  into  which  his 
imagination  had  betrayed  him,  he  could  with 
difficulty  refrain  from  laughing.    The  white, 
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nodding  figure  he  had  seen  became  trans- 
formed in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  to  what 
in  reality  it  was,  a  small  brook  long  and 
familiarly  known  to  him,  which  ran  foaming 
from  the  forest,  and  discharged  itself  into 
the  lake. 

But  what  had  caused  the  startling  sound 
was  a  knight  arrayed  in  sumptuous  apparel, 
who,  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  came 
riding  toward  the  cottage.  His  doublet  was 
of  dark  violet,  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
his  scarlet  cloak  hung  gracefully  over  it ;  on 
his  cap  of  burmshed  gold  waved  red  and  vio- 
let plumes,  and  in  his  golden  shoulder-belt 
flashed  a  sword,  richly  ornamented  and  ex- 
tremely beautiful  The  white  barb  that  bore 
the  knight  was  more  slenderly  built  than 
war-horses  usually  are  ;  and  he  touched  the 
turf  with  a  step  so  light  and  elastic  that  the 
green  and  flower-woven  carpet  seemed  hardly 
to  receive  the  slightest  break  from  his  tread. 
The  old  fisherman,  notwithstanding,  did  not 
feel  perfectly  secure  in  his  mind,  although 
he  was  forced  to  believe  that  no  evil  could 
be  feared  from  an  appearance  so  prepossess- 
ing ;  and,  therefore,  as  good  maimers  dic^ 
tated,  he  took  off  his  hat  on  the  knight's 
coming  near,  and  quietly  remained  by  the 
side  of  his  nets. 

When  the  stranger  stopped  and  asked 
whether  he  with  his  horse  could  have  shelter 
and  entertainment  there  for  the  night,  the 
fisherman  returned  answer :  '^  As  to  your 
horse,  fair  sir,  I  have  no  better  stable  for 
him  than  this  shady  meadow,  and  no  better 
provender  than  the  grass  that  is  growing 
here.  But  with  respect  to  yoiuself,  you  shall 
be  welcome  to  our  humble  cottage,  and  to 
the  best  supper  and  lodging  we  are  able  to 
give  you.'' 

The  knight  was  well  contented  with  this 
reception,  and  alighting  from  his  horse,  which 
his  host  assisted  him  to  relieve  from  saddle 
and  bridle,  he  let  him  hasten  away  to  the 
fresh  pasture,  and  thus  spoke  :  "  Even  had  I 
found  you  less  hospitable  and  kindly  dis- 
posed, my  worthy  old  friend,  you  would  still, 
I  suspect^  hardly  have  got  rid  of  me  to-day  ; 
for  here,  I  perceive,  a  broad  lake  lies  before 
us,  and  as  to  riding  back  into  that  wood  of 
wonders,  with  the  shades  of  evening  deepen- 
ing around  me,  may  Heaven  in  its  grace  pre- 
serve me  from  the  thought ! " 

**  Pray,  not  a  word  of  the  wood,  or  of  re- 


turning into  it ! "  said  the  fishezmaii,  aai 
took  his  guest  into  the  cottage. 

There,  beside  the  hearth,  frtmi  idiidi  i 
frugal  fire  was  diflfiiiring  its  light  duougli  the 
clean,  dusky  room,  sat  the  fusherman's  aged 
wife  in  a  great  chair.  At  the  ezitnnoa  of 
their  noble  guest,  she  rose  and  gave  him  a 
courteous  welcome,  but  sat  down  ogun  in 
her  seat  of  honor,  not  making  the  slightest 
offer  of  it  to  the  stranger.  Upon  this  the 
fisherman  said  with  a  smile :  — 

''You  must  not  be  offended  with  hsi, 
young  gentieman,  because  she  has  not  givoi 
up  to  you  the  best  chair  in  the  house ;  it  is  a 
custom  among  poor  people  to  look  upon.tiiis 
as  the  privilege  of  the  aged." 

<<Why,  husband!"  cried  the  old  lady,  with 
a  quiet  smile,  **  where  can  your  wits  be 
dering  ?  Our  guest,  to  say  the  least  of 
must  belong  to  a  Christian  country,  and  how 
is  it  possible,  then,  that  so  well-lxred  a  youQg 
man  as  he  appears  to  be  could  dream  of 
driving  old  people  from  their  chairs  ?  Tike 
a  seat,  my  young  master,"  continned  she, 
turning  to  the  knight ;  **  there  is  still  quitea 
snug  little  chair  across  the  room  there,  odij 
be  careful  not  to  shove  it  about  too  loog^, 
for  one  of  its  legs,  I  fear,  is  none  cf  the 
firmest" 

The  knight  brought  up  the  seat  as  an- 
frdly  as  she  could  desire,  and  good-humoredly 
sat  down  upon  it ;  while  it  seemed  to  him 
for  a  moment  that  he  must  be  somehow  re- 
lated to  this  little  household,  and  have  just 
returned  home  from  abroad. 

These  three  worthy  people  now  began  to 
converse  in  the  most  friendly  and  familig 
manner.  In  relation  to  the  forest,  indeed,  eon- 
ceming  which  the  knight  occasionally  made 
some  inquiries,  the  old  man  chose  to  know 
but  little  ;  at  any  rate  he  was  of  opinioB 
that,  slightiy  touching  upon  it,  at  this  hour 
of  twilight,  was  most  suitable  and  safe  ;  hut 
of  the  cares  and  comforts  of  their  home  and 
their  business  abroad  the  aged  couple  spoke 
more  freely,  and  listened  also  with  eager 
curiosity,  as  the  knight  recounted  to  them 
lus  travels,  and  how  he  had  a  castle  near  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Dannb^  and  that  his 
name  was  Sir  Huldbrand  of  BingBtBlten. 

Already  had  the  stranger,  while  they  woe 
in  the  midst  of  their  talk,  been  awars  at 
times  of  a  splash  against  the  little  lo 
dow,  as  if  some  one  were 
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aguinst  it.  The  old  man,  eveiy  time  he 
beard  the  noiae,  knit  his  brows  with  vexa- 
tion ;  bat  at  last,  when  the  whole  sweep  of  a 
shower  came  pooling  like  a.  torrent  against 
the  panes,  and  babbling  through  the  decayed 
frame  into  the  room,  he  started  up  indignant, 
rushed  to  the  window,  and  cried  with  a 
threatening  voice :  — 

**  Undine  !  will  you  never  leave  off  these 
fooleries  ?  not  even  to-day,  when  we  have  a 
stranger-knight  with  us  in  the  cottage  ? '' 

All  without  now  became  still,  only  a  low 
titter  was  just  perceptible,  and  the  iie^erman 
said,  as  he  came  back  to  his  seat :  '*  You  will 
have  the  goodness,  my  honored  guest,  to  par- 
don this  freak,  and  it  may  be  a  multitude 
more,  but  she  has  no  thought  of  evil  or  any- 
thing improper.  This  mischievous  Undine, 
to  confess  the  truth,  is  our  adopted  daughter, 
and  she  stoutly  refuses  to  give  over  this  frol- 
icaome  childishness  of  hers,  although  she  has 
already  entered  her  eighteenth  year.  But  in 
spite  of  this,  as  I  said  before,  she  is  at  heart 
one  of  the  very  best  children  in  the  worid." 

**  You  may  say  so,"  broke  in  the  old  lady, 
shaking  her  head, — '^you  can  give  a  better 
account  of  her  than  I  can.  When  you  return 
home  &om  fishing,  or  from  selling  your  fish 
in  the  city,  you  may  think  her  frolics  very 
delightful.  But  to  have  her  figuring  about 
jou  the  whole  day  long,  and  never,  from 
morning  to  night,  to  hear  her  speak  one  word 
of  sense ;  and  then,  as  she  grows  older,  in- 
stead of  having  any  help  from  her  in  the 
family,  to  find  her  a  continual  cause  of  anxi- 
ety lest  her  wild  humors  should  completely 
ruin  us,  —  that  is  quite  a  different  affair,  and 
enough  at  last  to  weary  out  the  patience 
even  of  a  saint." 

.  "  Well,  well,'*  replied  the  master  of  the 
house,  with  a  smile,  ''you  have  your  trials 
with  Undine,  and  I  have  mine  with  the  lake. 
The  lake  often  beats  down  my  dams,  and 
breaks  the  meshes  of  my  nets,  but  for  all 
that  I  have  a  strong  affection  for  it ;  and  so 
have  you,  in  spite  of  your  mighty  crosses  and 
Texations,  for  our  nice  pretty  litUe  child.  Is 
it  not  true  ? " 

"  One  cannot'  be  very  angry  with  her,"  an- 
swered the  old  lady,  as  she  gave  her  husband 
an  approving  smOe. 

That  install:  the  door  fiew  open,  and  a  girl 
of  slender  fotm,  almost  a  very  miniature  of 
woman,  her  hair  flaxen  and  her  complexion 


fair,  in  one  word,  a  blond*like  miracle  of 
beauty,  slipped  laughing  in,  and  said  :  "  You 
have  only  been  making  a  mock  of  me,  father  ; 
for  where  now  is  the  guest  you  mentioned  ? " 

The  same  moment,  however,  she  perceived 
the  knight  also,  and  continued  standing  be- 
fore the  comely  young  man  in  fixed  astonish- 
ment Huldbrand  was  charmed  with  her 
graceful  figure,  and  viewed  her  lovely  fear- 
tures  with  the  more  intense  interest,  as  he 
imagined  it  was  only  her  surprise  that  per- 
mitted him  to  have  the  opportunity,  and  that 
she  would  soon  turn  away  from  his  gaze  with 
increased  bashfulness.  But  the  event  was  the 
very  reverse  of  what  he  expected.  For  after 
now  regarding  him  quite  a  long  while,  she 
felt  more  confidence,  moved  nearer,  knelt 
down  before  him,  and,  while  she  played  with 
a  gold  medal,  which  he  wpre  attached  to  a 
rich  chain  on  his  breast,  exclaimed  :  — 

"  Why,  you  beautiful,  you  friendly  guest ! 
how  have  you  reached  our  poor  cottage  at 
last?  Have  you  been  obliged,  for  years 
and  years,  to  wander  about  the  world,  before 
you  could  catch  one  glimpse  of  our  nook? 
Do  you  come  out  of  that  wild  forest,  my 
lovely  friend  ? " 

The  old  woman  was  so  prompt  in  her  re- 
proof as  to  aUow  him  no  time  to  answer. 
She  commanded  the  maiden  to  rise,  show 
better  manners,  and  go  to  her  work.  But 
Undine,  without  making  any  reply,  drew  a 
little  footstool  near  Huldbrand's  chair,  sat 
down  upon  it  with  her  netting,  and  said  in  a 
gentle  tone  :  "  I  will  work  here." 

The  old  man  did  as  parents  are  apt  to  do 
with  children  to  whom  they  have  been  over- 
indulgent.  He  affected  to  observe  nothing 
of  Undine's  strange  behavior,  and  was  begin- 
ning to  talk  about  something  else.  But  this 
was  what  the  little  girl  would  not  suffer  him 
to  do.  She  broke  in  upon  him  :  "  I  have 
asked  our  kind  guest  from  whence  he  has 
come  among  us,  and  he  has  not  yet  answered 
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me. 

"  T  come  out  of  the  forest,  you  lovely  little 
vision,"  Huldbrand  returned,  and  she  spoke 
again  :  — 

**  You  must  also  tell  me  how  you  came  to 
enter  that  forest,  so  feared  and  shunned,  and 
the  marvellous  adventures  you  met  with 
there  ;  for  there  \b  no  escaping,  I  guess,  with- 
out something  of  this  kind." 

Huldbrand  felt  a  slight  shudder,  on  re- 
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membering  what  lie  had  witsMMed,  and 
looked  involimtaiily  towaiid  the  window ; 
for  it  Beemed  to  him  that  one  of  the  strange 
shapes  which  had  come  upon  him  in  the  foi^ 
est  must  be  there  grinning  in  through  the 
glass  )  but  he  discerned  nothing  except  the 
deep  darkness  of  night,  which  had  now  en- 
veloped the  whole  prospect  Upon  this  he 
became  more  collected,  and  was  just  on  the 
point  of  beginning  his  account,  when  the  old 
man  thus  interrupted  him  :  — 

^*  Not  BO,  Sir  Knight ;  this  is  by  no  means 
a  fit  hour  for  such  relations.* 

But  Undine,  in  a  state  of  high  %zdtement, 
sprang  up  from  her  little  cricket,  braced  her 
beautiful  arms  against  her  sides,  and  cried, 
placing  herself  directly  befo^  the  fisherman, 
^  He  shall  not  tell  his  stoiy,  father  ?  he  shall 
not  I  But  it  is  my  will :  —  he  shall !  —  he 
shall,  stop  him  who  may  !  ** 

Thus  speaking,' she  stamped  her  neat  little 
foot  vehemently  on  the  floor,  but  all  with  an 
air  of  such  comic  and  good-humored  sim- 
plicity that  Huldbrand  now  found  it  quite 
as  hard  to  withdraw  his  gaze  firom  her  wild 
emotion  as  he  had  before  from  her  gentleness 
and  beauty.  The  old  man,  on  the  contrary, 
burst  out  in  tmrestrained  displeasure.  He 
severely  reptoved  Undine  for  her  disobe- 
dience and  her  unbecoming  carriage  toward 
the  stranger,  and  his  good  old  wife  joined 
him  in  harping  on  the  same  string. 

By  these  rebukes  Undine  was  only  excited 
the  more.  "  If  you  want  to  quanel  with 
me,"  she  cried,  "and  will  not  let  me  hear 
what  I  so  much  desire,  then  sleep  alone  in 
your  smoky  old  hut !  '^  And  swift  as  an 
arrow  she  shot  from  the  door,  and  vanished 
amid  th«  darkness  of  the  night 
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CHAPTER  II 

IK   VmAT   MANNEB    UNBIKK    HAD   COMB   TO 
THB  FISBSniAN. 

HuLDBBANB  and  the  fisherman  sprang 
from  their  seats,  and  were  rushing  to  stop 
the  angry  girl  i  but  before  they  could  reach 
the  cotts^e  door,  she  had  disappeared  in  the 
cloudlike  obscurity  without,  and  no  sound, 
not  80  much  even  as  that  of  her  light  foot- 
step, betrayed  the  course  she  had  taken. 
Htddbrand  threw  a  glance  of  inquiry  toward 


his  host ;  it  almost  seemed  to  him  as  if  Idi 
whole  interview  with  a  sweet  apparitisa, 
which  had  so  suddenly  plunged  again  amid 
the  night,  were  no  other  than  a  continUKKica 
of  the  wonderful  fonns  that  had  just  played 
their  mad  pranks  with  him  in  the  foiest; 
but  the  old  man  muttered  betwteen  hii 
teeth  :  — 

<<This  is  not  the  first  time  she  has  treated 
us  in  this  manner.  Now  must  oar  heatts  be 
filled  with  anxiety,  and  our  eyes  find  no  aleef)^ 
the  livelong  night ;  for  who  can  aastue  as,  in 
spite  of  her  past  escapes,  that  she  will  not 
some  time  or  other  come  to  haim,  if  she  tbw 
continue  out  in  the  dark  and  alone  until  day- 
light?" 

**  Then  pray,  for  Qod's  sake,  father,  let  « 
follow  her,"  cried  Huldbrand,  anxioody. 

<«  Wherefore  should  we?"  t«pUed  the  old 
man  ;  **  it  would  be  a  sin,  were  I  to  sofe 
you,  all  alone,  to  search  after  the  foolish  gill 
amid  the  lonesomeness  of  night ;  and  my  old 
limbs  would  fail  to  carry  me  to  this  wild 
rover,  even  if  I  knew  to  what  place  she  hit 
hurried  off." 

*'  Still  we  ought  at  least  to  call  aSts  her, 
and  beg  her  to  return,"  said  Huldbrand ;  and 
he  began  to  call  in  tones  of  earnest  entreaty : 
'*  Undine  !  Undine  1  come  back,  piray  come 
back!" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  said: 
**  All  your  shouting,  however  loud  and  loogp 
will  be  of  no  aviiil ;  you  know  not  as  yd^ 
Sir  Knight,  what  a  self-willed  thing  the  tittle 
wilding  is."  But  still,  even  hc^ng  against 
hope,  he  could  not  himself  cease  ca^Qing  out 
every  minute,  amid  the  gloom  of  njj^: 
*^  Undine  !  ah,  dear  Undine !  I  beseech  jroo, 
pray  come  back,  —  only  this  onoe." 

It  turned  out,  however,  exactly  as  the  fish- 
erman had  said.  No  Undine  could  they  hear 
or  1^  ;  and  as  the  old  man  would  on  no  ai)- 
count  consent  that  Huldbrand  should  ff>  hi 
quest  of  the  fugitive,  they  were  both  oUiged 
at  last  to  return  into  the  cottage.  Then 
they  found  the  fire  on  the  hearth  aboost 
gone  out,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who 
took  Undine's  flight  and  danger  &r  leas  to 
heart  than  her  husband,  had  alMiy  gone  to 
rest.  The  old  man  blew  up  the  coals,  pat  on 
dry  wood,  and  by  means  of  the  renewed 
flame  hunted  for  a  jug  of  iK)|ie,  whieh  he 
brought  and  set  between  hiitaelf  and 
guest 
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<*  Yotif  Sir  Eiiight,  as  well  us  I,*  said  he, 
**  are  anxious  on  die  silly  girl's  aceoont,  and 
it  would  be  better,  I  think,  to  spend  pert  of 
the  night  in  chatting  and  drinldng,  than  keep 
tumii^  and  turning  on  our  rush-mats,  and 
trying' in  vain  to  sleep.  What  is  your  opin- 
ion t» 

Hnldbrand  was  well  pleased  with  the  plan ; 
the  fisherman  pressed  him  to  take  the  Tacant 
seat  of  honor,  its  worthy  occupant  having 
now  left  it  for  her  couch  ;  and  they  relished 
their  beverage  and  enjoyed  their  chat,  as  two 
such  good  men  and  true  ever  ought  to  do. 
To  be  sure,  whenever  the  slightest  thing 
moved  before  the  windows,  or  at  times  when 
just  nothing  at  all  was  moving,  one  of  them 
would  look  up  and  exclaim,  ^  There  she 
comes  !  *  Then  would  they  continue  silent 
a  few  moments,  and  afterward,  when  nothing 
appeared,  would  shake  their  heads,  breathe 
out  a  sigh,  and  go  on  with  their  talk. 

But  as  they  could  neither  of  them  think  of 
anything  except  Undine,  the  best  plan  they 
oould  devise  was  that  the  old  fisherman 
should  relate,  and  the  knight  should  hear, 
in  what  manner  Undine  had  come  to  the 
cottage.  So  the  fisherman  began  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

'^  It  is  now  about  fifteen  years  since  I  one 
day  crossed  the  wild  forest  with  fish  for  the 
city  market  My  wife  had  remained  at  home, 
as  she  was  wont  to  do,  and  at  this  time  for  a 
reason  of  more  than  common  interest ;  for, 
although  we  were  beginning  to  feel  the  ad- 
vances of  age,  Qod  had  bestowed  upon  us  an 
infant  of  wonderful  beauty^  It  was  a  little 
g^l,  and  we  already  began  to  ask  ourselves 
the  question  whether  we  ought  not,  for  the 
advantage  of  the  new-comer,  to  quit  our  soli- 
tude, and,  the  better  to  bring  up  this  precious 
gift  of  Heaven,  to  remove  to  some  more  in- 
habited place.  Poor  people,  to  be  sure,  can- 
not in- these  cases  do  all  you  may  think  they 
ought,  Sir  Knight ;  but  still,  gracious  Gk>d ! 
we  must  all  do  as  much  for  our  children  as 
we  possibly  can. 

"Well,  I  went  on  my  way,  and  this  aflTair 
would  keep  running  in  my  head.  This 
tongue  of  land  was  most  dear  to  me,  and  I 
shrunk  fix)m  the  thought  of  leaving  it,  when, 
amidst  the  bustle  and  brawls  of  the  city,  I 
was  obliged  to  reflect  in  this  manner  by  my- 
self :  '  In  a  scene  of  tumult  like  this,  or  at 
least  in  on:e  not  much  more  quiet,  I  too  must 


soon  take  up  my  abode.'  But,  in  spite  of 
these  feelings,  I  was  fiir  from  murmuring 
against  the  kind  providence  of  God  ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  I  received  this  new  blessing, 
my  hea^  breathed  a  prayer  of  thankfulness 
too  deep  for  words  to  express.  I  should  also 
speak  an  untruth,  were  I  to  say  that  any- 
thing befell  me,  either  on  my  passage  through 
the  forest  to  the  city,  or  on  my  returning 
homeward,  that  gave  me  more  alarm  than 
usual,  as  at  that  time  I  had  never  seen  any 
appearance  there  which  could  terrify  or  an- 
noy me.  The  Lord  was  ever  with  me  in 
those  awfiil  shades.'* 

Thus  speaking,  he  took  his  cap  reverently 
firom  his  bald  head,  and  continued  to  sit  for 
a  considerable  time  in  devout  thought.  He 
then  covered  himself  again,  and  went  on  with 
his  relation :  — 

"  On  this  side  the  forest,  alas !  it  was  on 
this  side  that  woe  burst  upon  me.  My  wife 
came  wildly  to  meet  me,  clad  in  mourning 
apparel,  and  her  ^es  streaming  with  tears. 
'  Gracious  Gk)d  ! '  I  cried,  with  a  groan ; 
'  where 's  our  child  ?    Speak ! ' 

'''With  the  Being  on  whom  you  have 
called,  dear  husband,'  she  answered  ;  and  we 
now  entered  the  cottage  together,  weeping  in 
silence.  I  looked  for  the  little  corse,  almost 
fearing  to  find  what  I  was  seeking  ;  and  then 
it  was  I  first  leamt  how  all  had  happened. 

"  My  wife  had  taken  the  little  one  in  her 
anns,  and  walked  out  to  the  shore  of  the 
lake.  She  there  sat  down  by  its  very  brink ; 
and  while  she  was  playing  with  the  infant, 
as  free  from  all  fear  as  she  was  fiill  of  delight, 
it  bent  forward  on  a  sudden,  as  if  seeing 
something  very  beautiful  in  the  water.  My 
wife  saw  her  laugh,  the  dear  angel,  and  try 
to  catch  the  image  in  her  little  hands ;  but 
in  a  moment,  with  a  motion  swifter  than 
sight,  she  sprung  from  her  mother's  arms,  and 
sunk  in  the  lake,  the  watery  glass  into  which 
she  had  been  gazing.  I  searched  for  our  lost 
darling  again  and  again,  but  it  was  all  in 
vain ;  I  could  nowhere  find  the  least  trace 
of  her. 

"Well,  we  were  again  childless  parents, 
and  were  now,  on  the  same  evening,  sitting 
together  by  our  cottage  hearth.  We  had  no' 
desire  to  talk,  even  if  our  tears  would  have 
permitted  us.  As  we  thus  sat  in  mournful 
stillness,  gazing  into  the  fire,  all  at  once  we 
heard  something  without,  —  a  slight  rustling 
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at  the  door.  The  door  flew  open,  and  we  saw 
a  little  girl,  three  or  four  years  old,  and  more 
beautiful  than  I  am  able  to  tell  you,  stand- 
ing on  the  threshold,  richly  dressed  and  smil- 
ing upon  us.  We  were  struck-  dumb  with 
astonishment,  and  I  knew  not  for  a  time 
whether  the  tiny  form  were  a  real  human 
being  or  a  mere  mockery  of  enchantment 
But  I  soon  perceived  water  dripping  from 
her  golden  hair  and  rich  gannents,  and  that 
the  pretty  child  had  been  lying  in  the  water, 
and  stood  in  immediate  need  of  our  help. 

^ '  Wife,'  said  I, '  no  one  has  been  able  to 
save  our  child  for  us ;  still  we  doubtless 
ought  to  do  for  others  what  would  make 
ourselves  the  happiest  parents  on  earth,  could 
any  one  do  us  the  same  kindness.' 

'*  We  undressed  the  little  thing,  put  her  to 
bed,  and  gave  her  something  warming  to 
drink  ;  at  all  this  she  spoke  not  a  word,  but 
only  turned  her  eyes  upon  us,  —  eyes  blue 
and  bright  as  sea  or  sky, — and  continued 
looking  at  us  with  a  smile. 

*'  Next  morning  we  had  no  reason  to  fear 
that  she  had  received  any  other  harm  than 
her  wetting,  and  I  now  aaked  her  about  her 
parents,  and  how  she  could  have  come  to  us. 
But  the  account  she  gave  was  both  confused 
and  incredible.  She  must  surely  have  been 
bom  far  from  here,  not  only  because  I  have 
been  unable  for  these  fifteen  years  to  learn 
anything  of  her  birth,  but  because  she  then 
said,  and  at  times  continues  to  say,  many 
things  of  so  very  singular  a  nature  that  we 
neither  of  us  know,  after  all,  whether  she  may 
not  have  dropped  among  us  from  the  moon. 
Then  her  talk  runs  upon  golden  castles, 
crystal  domes,  and  Heaven  knows  what  ex- 
travagances beside.  What  of  her  stoiy,  how- 
ever, she  related  with  most  distinctness,  was 
this  :  that  while  she  was  once  taking  a  sail 
with  her  mother  on  the  great  lake,  she  fell  out 
of  the  boat  into  the  water ;  and  that  when  she 
first  recovered  her  senses,  she  was  here  under 
our  trees,  where  the  gay  scenes  of  the  shore 
filled  her  with  delight. 

"  We  now  had  another  care  weighing  upon 
our  minds,  and  one  that  caused  us  no  small 
perplexity  and  uneasiness.  We  of  course 
very  soon  detennined  to  keep  and  bring  up 
the  child  we  had  found  in  place  of  our  own 
darling  that  had  been  drowned;  but  who 
could  tell  us  whether  she  had  been  baptized 
or  not  ?    She  herself  could  give  us  no  light 


on '  the  sabject  When  we  asked  her  111 
question,  she  commonly  made  answer  te 
she  well  knew  she  was  created  far  Q<A 
praise  and  glory,  and  that  as  to  what  ra^ 
promote  the  praise  and  glory  of  Qod,  ake  m 
willing  to  let  us  determine. 

^*My  wife  and  I  reasoned  in  this  w: 
'  If  she  has  not  been  baptized,  there  en  b 
no  use  in  putting  off  the  ceremony ;  and  f 
she  has  been,  it  is  more  dangerouB  to  km 
too  Uttle  of  a  good  thing  than  too  muck' 

^  Taking  this  view  of  our  difficuhj,  ve 
now  endeavored  to  hit  upon  a  good  namefcr 
the  child,  since  while  she  remained  witM 
one  we  were  often  at  a  loes  in  our  finmBv 
talk  to  know  what  to  call  her.  We  at  kngdi 
decided  that  Dorothea  would  be  most  soiblile 
for  her,  as  I  had  somewhere  heard  it  aid 
that  this  name  signified  a  Gift  of  God;  at 
surely  she  had  been  sent  to  na  by  Providaee 
as  a  gift  to  comfort  us  in  onr  mtseiyJ  Slse, 
on  the  contrary,  would  not  so  much  »  heo 
Dorothea  mentioned ;  she  insisted  that,  m 
she  had  been  named  Undine  by  her  paroU^ 
Undine  she  ought  still  to  be  called. 

It  now  occurred  to  me,  that  this  wbs  a 
heathenish  name,  to  be  found  in  no  calen- 
dar, and  I  resolved  to  ask  the  advice  of  a 
priest  in  the  city.  He,  too,  would  hear  noth- 
ing of  the  name  Undine ;  and  yielding  to, 
my  urgent  request,  he  came  with  me  Uuoi^ 
the  enchanted  forest,  in  order  to  periicxm  tin 
rite  of  baptism  here  in  my  cottagei 

**  The  little  maid  stood  before  us  so  smart 
in  her  finery,  and  with  so  winning  an  air  of 
gracefulness,  that  the  heart  of  the  priest 
softened  at  once  in  her  presence ;  and  she 
had  A  way  of  coaxing  him  so  adroitly,  and 
eveaof  braving  him  at  times  with  so  meny 
a  queemees,  that  he  at  last  remembered 
nothing  of  his  many  objections  to  the  name 
of  Undine. 

**  Thus,  then,  was  she  baptized  Undine ; 
and  during  the  holy  ceremony  she  bdiaved 
with  great  proprie^  and  gentleness,  wild 
and  wayward  as  at  other  times  she  invsiis- 
bly  was.  For  in  this  my  wife  was  quite 
right,  when  she  mentioned  what  oire  tfid 
anxiety  the  child  has  occasioned  ns.  If  I 
should  relate  to  you  t-  " 

At  this  motiaent  the  knight  intempted  the 
fisherman,  with  a  view  to  direct  his  atteiiti<» 
to  a  deep  sound,  as  of  a  rushing  flood,  which 
had  caught  his  ear,  within  a  few  minutea, 
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betwe^  Ihe  words  of  the  old  man^  And 
now  tbe  waters  came  pouring  on  witii  re- 
doubled foiy  before  the  cottage  windowa. 
Both  sfirang  to  the  door.  There  they  saw, 
by  the  light  of  the  now  risen  moon,  the 
brook  which  issued  from  the  wood  rushing 
wildly  over  its  banks,  and  whirling  onward 
with  it  both  stones  and  branches  of  trees  in 
its  rapid  course.  The  storm,  as  if  awakened 
by  the  uproar,  burst  forth  from  the  clouds, 
whose  immense  masses  of  vapor  coursed  over 
the  moon  with  the  swiftness  of  thought ;  the 
lake  roared  beneath  the  wind,  that  swept  the 
foam  from  its  waves  ;  while  the  trees  of  this 
narrow  peninsula  groaned  from  root  to  top- 
moat  branch,  as  they  bowed  and  swung  above 
the  torrent 

''  Undine !  in  God's  name,  Undine  i  '^  cried 
the  two  men  in  an  agony.  No  answer  was 
returned ;  and  now,  regardless  of  eveiything 
else,  th^y  hurried  from  the  cottage,  one  in 
this  direction,  the  other  in  that,  searching 
and  calling. 


CHAPTER  m. 

HOW  THET  F0T7KD  UNDINE  AGAIN. 

.  Thb  longer  Huldbrand  sought  Undine 
beneath  the  shades  of  night,  and  feuled  to 
find  her,  the  more  anzions  and  confused  he 
became.  The  impression  that  she  was  a 
mere  phantom  of  the  forest  gained  a  new 
ascendency  over  him ;  indeed,  amid  the 
howling  of  the  waves  and  the  tempest,  the 
crashing  of  the  trees,  and  so  entire  a  change 
of  the  acene  that  it  bore  no  resemblance  to 
its  former  calm  beauty,  he  was  tempted  to 
view  the  whole  peninsula,  together  with  the 
cottage  and  its  inhabitants,  as  Uttle'  more 
than  some  mockery  of  his  senses  ;  but  still 
he  heard  afar  off  the  fisherman's  anxious  and 
incessant  shouting,  '<  Unbinb  !  Undivb  ! " 
and  also  his  aged  wife,  who,  with  a  loud 
voice  and  a  strong  feeling  of  awe,  was  pray- 
ing and  chanting  hymns  amid  the  conmiotion« 

At  length,  when  he  drew  near  to  the  brook 
which  had  overflowed  its  banks,  he  perceived 
by  the  moonlight  that  it  had  taken  its  wild 
course  directly  in  front  of  the  haunted  for- 
est, so  as  to  change  the  peninsula  into  an 
island. 

*<  ICerdf ul  God  i "  he  breathed  to  himself, 
<<  if  Undine  has  ventured  one  step  within 


that  fearful  wood,  what  will  become  of 
her  ?  Perhaps  it  was  all  owing  to  her  spor- 
tive and  wayward  spirit,  because  I  could  give 
her  no  account  of  my  adventures  there.  And 
now  the  stream  is  rolling  between  us,  she 
may  be  weeping  alone  on  the  other  side  in 
the  midst  of  spectral  horrors  I " 

A  shuddering  groan  escaped  him,  and 
clambering  over  some  stones  and  trunks  of 
overthrown  pines,  in  order  to  step  into  the 
impetuous  current,  he  resolved,  either  by 
wadiag  or  swimming,  to  seek  the  wanderer 
on  the  further  shore.  He  felt,  it  is  true, 
all  the  dread  and  shrinking  awe  creeping 
over  him  which  he  had  already  suffered  by 
daylight  among  the  now  tossing  and  roar- 
ing branches  of  the  forest  More  than  all,  a 
tall  man  in  white,  whom  he  knew  but  too 
well,  met  his  view,  as  he  stood  grinning  and 
nodding  on  the  grass  beyond  the  water ;  but 
even  monstrous  forms,  like  this,  only  im- 
pelled him  to  cross  over  toward  them,  when 
the  thought  rushed  upon  him  that  Undine 
might  be  there  alone,  and  in  the  agony  of 
death. 

He  had  already  grasped  a  stout  branch  of 
a  pine,  and  stood  supporting  himself  upon  it 
in  the  whirling  current,  against  which  he 
could  with  difficulty  keep  himself  erect ;  but 
he  advanced  deeper  in,  with  a  courageous 
spirit  That  instant  a  gentle  voice  of  warn- 
ing cried  near  him  :  '<  Do  not  venture,  do 
not  venture  !  —  that  old  man,  the  btbeah, 
is  too  fiill  of  tricks  to  be  trusted  ! ''  —  He 
knew  the  soft  tones  of  the  voice ;  and  while 
he  stood  as  it  were  entranced,  beneath  the 
shadows  which  now  duskily  veiled  the  moon, 
his  head  swum  with  the  swell  and  rolling  of 
the  waves,  as  be  every  moment  saw  them 
foaming  and  dashing  above  his  knee.  Still 
he  disdained  the  thought  of  giving  up  his 
purpose. 

''If  you  are  not  really  there,  if  you  are 
merely  gambolling  round  me  like  a  nust, 
may  I  too  bid  fareweU  to  life,  and  become  a 
shadow  like  you,  dear,  dear   Undine  !  **  * 

*  This  intensive  form  of  expression  is  almost  as 
familiar  in  English  aa  in  German,  and  I  have  not 
scrupled  occasionally  to  employ  it  The  following 
example  from  "  Thalaba  **  is  one  of  the  most  impres* 
sive  in  the  language  :  — 

"  No  sound  but  the  wild.  wUd  wind. 
And  the  snow  crunching  under  his  feet** 

These  lines  fiom  the  '< Ancient  Mariner"  afford 
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Thus  calling  aload,  he  again  moved  deeper 
into  the  stream.  ''Look  round  joo,-— ah, 
pray  look  round  you,  beautiful  young  stran- 
ger !  why  mah  on  death  so  madly  1  **  cried 
the  voice  a  second  time  close  by  him ;  and 
looking  on  one  side,  as  the  moon  by  glimpses 
unveiled  its  light,  he  perceived  a  little  island 
formed  by  the  flood,  and,  reclined  upon  its 
flowery  turf  beneath  the  high  branches  of 
embowering  tiees,  he  saw  the  smiling  and 
lovely  Undine. 

0,  with  what  a  thrill  of  delight,  compared 
with  the  suspense  and  pause  of  a  moment 
before,  the  young  man  now  plied  his  sturdy 
staff !  A  few  steps  freed  him  from  the  flood 
that  was  rushing  between  himself  and  the 
maiden,  and  he  stood  near  her  on  the  little 
spot  of  greensward,  in  secret  security,  covered 
by  the  primeval  trees  that  rustled  above  them« 
Undine  had  partially  risen  within  her  tent  of 
verdure,  and  she  now  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  so  that  she  gently  drew  him  down 
upon  the  soft  seat  by  her  side. 

'^  Here  you  shall  tell  me  your  story,  my 
handsome  Mend,f  she  breathed  in  a  low 
whisper ;  ''  here  the  cross  old  people  cannot 
disturb  us.  And,  besides,  our  roof  of  leaves 
here  will  make  quite  as  good  a  shelter,  it  may 
be,  as  their  poor  cottage. 

^  It  is  heaven  itself,^  cried  Huldbrand  ; 
and  folding  her  in  his  arms,  he  kissed  the 
lovely  and  affectionate  girl  with  fervor. 

The  old  fisherman,  meantime,  had  come  to 
the  margin  of  the  stream,  and  he  shouted 
across  to  the  young  lovers  :  ^  Why,  how  is 
this,  Sir  Knight !  I  received  you  with  the 
welcome  which  one  true-hearted  man  gives 
to  another,  and  now  you  sit  there  caressing 
my  foster-child  in  secret,  while  you  suffer  me 
in  my  anxiety  to  go  roaming  through  the 
night  in  quest  of  her.'' 

"  Not  till  this  moment  did  I  find  her  my- 
self, old  father,"  cried  the  knight  across  the 
water. 

^  So  much  the  better,"  said  the  fisherman ; 
'^  but  now  make  haste  and  bring  har  over  to 
me  upon  firm  ground." 

To  this,  however.  Undine  would  by  no 
means  consent.  She  declared  that  she  would 
rather  enter  the  wild  forest  itself  with  the 

another  example,   and  one  still  more  remaik- 
able :  — 


beautiful  stranger,  than  return  to  the  eottqi 
wheie  she  was  so  thwarted  in  her  wishes,  mk 
from  which  the  handsome  kni^t  wmU 
soon  or  late  go  away.  Then  doa^  ea- 
bracing  Huldbrand,  she  sung  tlie  foDov- 
ing  verse  with  the  warbling  aweetnesB  cf  a 
bird: — 

<'  A  Bffl  woald  leaie  its  misty  vsK 
And  f ortimes  wild  ezplom ; 


\-- 


"Alone,  alonep  all,  all  alone, 
Albna  on  a  vide^  wida  aaa.' 


Wesry  at  length  it  readwd  tbe 
And  sought  its  vale  no  mora." 

The  old  fisherman  wept  bitietly  al  ker 
song,  but  his  emotion  seemed  to  atwakcn  Kt- 
tle  or  no  sympathy  in  her.  She  kiased  and 
caressed  her  new  Mend,  wh<Hn  she  called  her 
darling,  and  who  at  last  said  to  lier  r  ''Ua- 
dine,  if  the  distress  of  the  old  man  does  iflt 
touch  your  heart,  it  cannot  hat  move  mine: 
We  ou^t  to  return  to  him." 

She  opened  her  large  blue  eyes  upon  him 
in  perfect  amazement,  and  spoke  at  last  with 
a  slow  and  lingering  accent :  ^  If  yoa  think 
so,  —  it  is  wdil;  all  is  right  to  me  which 
you  think  right.  But  the  old  man  over  tiiere 
must  first  give  me  his  promise  that  he  wHl 
allow  you,  without  objectioii,  to  relate  whst 
you  saw  in  the  wood,  and —  WeD,  other 
things  will  settle  themselves^** 

^  Come,  do  only  come  !*  cried  the  fisher- 
man to  her,  unable  to  utter  another  woid. 
At  the  same  lime  he  stretched  hb  anna  wide 
over  the  current  toward  her,  and,  to  gire 
her  assurance  that  he  would  do  what  die  re- 
quired, nodded  his  head  ;  this  motioai  caused 
his  white  hair  to  fall  strangely  over  his  five, 
and  Huldbrand  could  not  but  remonber  the 
nodding  white  man  of  the  forest.    Withoet 
allowing  anything,  however,  to  pitidiiee  ia 
him  the  least  confusion,  the  young  knight 
took  the  beautiful  girl  in  his  arms,  and  borp 
her  across  the  narrow  channel,  which  the 
stream  had  torn  away  between  her  little 
island  and  the  solid  shore.    The  old  rasa 
fell  upon  Undine's  neck^  and  found  it  impos- 
sible either  to  ezpresa  his  joy  or  to  kiss  her 
enough  ;  even  tilie  ancient  dame  came  iq» 
and  embraced  the  recovered  girl  most  eoi^ 
dially.     Every  word  of  censure  was  care- 
fully  avoided ;   the   more   ao^   indeed,  as 
even  Undine,  forgetting  her  waywanbeBii 

*  "Undine  eridently  meant  to  have  addid  as- 
other  oonditioB,  bat  then,  thinking  it  superilBM^ 
only  remarka,  <  WeU,  othar  thh«s  will  settbtbeoh 
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almost  overwhelmed  her  foster-parents  with 
caresses  and  the  prattle  of  tenderness. 

When  at  length  the  excess  of  their  joy  at 
recovering  their  child  had  sabsided,  and  they 
seemed  to  have  come  to  themselves,  morning 
had  already  dawned,  opening  to  view  and 
brightening  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The 
tempest  had  become  hashed,  and  small  birds 
sung  merrily  on  the  moist  branches. 

As  Undine  now  insisted  upon  hearing  the 
recital  of  the  knight's  promised  adventures, 
the  aged  couple,  smiling  with  good-humor, 
yielded  to  her  wish.  Breakfiftst  was  brought 
out  beneath  the  trees  which  stood  behind 
the  cottage  toward  the  lake  on  the  north,  and 
they  sat  down  to  it  with  delighted  hearts,  — 
Undine  lower  than  the  rest  (since  she  would 
by  no  means  allow  it  to  be  otherwise),  at  the 
knight's  feet  on  the  grass.  These  arrange- 
ments being  made,  Huldbrand  b^;an  Ids 
stoiy  in  the  following  manner. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  WHAT    HAD    HAPPENED    TO  THE   KNIGHT 
IN  THE   FOREST. 

''  It  is  now  about  eight  days  since  I  rode 
into  the  free  imperial  city  which  lies  yon- 
der on  the  farther  side  of  the  forest.  Soon 
after  my  arrival  a  splendid  tournament  and 
running  at  the  ring  took  place  there,  and 
I  spared  neither  my  horse  nor  my  lance  in 
the  encounters. 

"  Once,  while  I  was  pausing  at  the  lists  to 
rest  from  the  brisk  exercise,  and  was  handing 
back  my  helmet  to  one  of  my  attendants,  a 
female  figure  of  extraordinary  beauty  caught 
my  attention,  as,  most  magnificently  attired, 
she  stood  looking  on  at  one  of  the  balconies. 
I  learnt,  on  making  inquiry  of  a  person  near 
me,  that  the  name  of  the  gay  young  lady 
was  Bertalda,  and  that  she  was  a  foster- 
daughter  of  one  of  the  powerful  dukes  of 
this  country.  She,  too,  I  observed,  was  gaz- 
ing at  me,  and  the  consequences  were  such 
as  we  young  knights  are  wont  to  experience ; 
whatever  success  in  riding  I  might  have  had 
before,  I  was  now  favored  with  still  better 
fortune.  That  evening  I  was  Bertalda's  part- 
ner in  the  dance,  and  I  enjoyed  the  same 
distinction  during  the  remainder  of  the  fes- 
tival" 


A  sharp  pain  in  his  left  band,  as  it  hnag 
carelessly  beside  ^iw»,  here  interrapted  Hnki- 
brand's  relation,  and  drew  his  eye  to  the  psit 
affected.  Undine  had  £Eustened  her  pcadj 
teeth,  and  not  without  some  keenness,  too^ 
upon  one  of  his  fi^ngers,  appearing  at  tbe 
same  time  veiy  gloomy  and  displeased.  Qsl 
a  sudden,  however,  she  looked  up  in  hia  ej& 
with  an  expression  of  tender  melancbolj, 
and  whispered,almo8t  inaudibly,  **•  You  bkme 
me,  but  it  was  all  your  own  fault"  * 

She  then  covered  her  face,  and  the  kn^^ 
strangely  embarrassed  and  thoughtful,  w«Dt 
on  with  his  story. 

«  This  lady,  Bertalda,  of  whom  I  spoke,  ii 
of  a  proud  and  wayward  spirit.  The  secoDd 
day  I  saw  her  she  pleased  me  by  no  mesni 
so  much  as  she  had  the  first,  and  the  tbixd 
day  still  less.  But  I  continued  about  ber, 
because  she  showed  me  more  fakvot  than  she 
did  any  other  knight ;  and  it  so  happened 
that  I  playfully  asked  her  to  give  me  one  of 
her  gloves. 

"  *  When  you  have  entered  the  haunted  Cor- 
est  all  alone,'  said  she  ;  'when  you  have 
explored  its  wonders,  and  brought  me  a  &U 
account  of  them,  the  glove  is  yours.' 

'^  As  to  getting  her  glove,  it  was  of  no  im- 
portance to  me  whatever ;  but  the  word  had 
been  spoken,  and  no  honorable  knight  would 
permit  himself  to  be  uiged  to  such  a  proof 
of  valor  a  second  time." 

''  I  thought,"  said  Undine,  interroptiBg 
him,  ^'  that  she  loved  you." 

**  It  did  appear  so,"  replied  Huldbrand. 

'^  Well ! "  exclaimed  the  maiden,  land- 
ing, '*this  is  beyond  belief;  she  must  be 
very  stupid  and  heartless.  To  drive  from 
her  one  who  was  dear  to  her !  And,  wone 
than  all,  into  that  ill-omened  wood !  The 
wood  and  its  mysteries,  for  all  I  should  hsn 
cared,  might  have  waited  a  long  whila" 

"Yesterday  morning,  then,"  pursued  the 
knight,  smiling  brightly  upon  Undine,  ^I 
set  out  from  the  city,  my  enterprise  before 
The  early  light  lay  rich  upon  the  ver- 


me. 

dant  turf.  It  shone  so  rosy  on  the  slender 
boles  of  the  trees,  and  there  was  so  meny  s 
whispering  among  the  leaves,  that  in  my 
heart  I  could  not  but  laugh  at  people  who 

*  "That  is,  yon  act  or  speak  In  such  a  musurtt 
to  make  me  treat  yon  nxdely.  Why  do  yoa  »/ 
such  provoking  things  ?  It  is  a  kind  of  teodtf  r»- 
proof,  in  self-defence."  —  CL  F. 
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feared  meethig  anything  to  terrify  them  in  a 
Bpot  80  delicious.  '  I  shall  soon  trot  through 
the  forest,  and  as  speedily  return/  I  said  to 
myself,  in  the  overflow  of  joyous  feeling ; 
and  ere  I  was  well  aware,  I  luid  entered  deep 
among  the  green  shades,  while  of  the  plain 
'that  lay  behind  me  I  was  no  more  able  to 
catch  a  glimpse. 

''Then  the  conviction  for  the  first  time 
impressed  me,  that  in  a  forest  of  so  great  ex- 
tent I  might  very  easily  become  bewildered, 
and  that  this,  perhaps,  might  be  the  only 
danger  which  was  likely  to  threaten  those 
who  explored  its  recesses.  So  I  made  a  halt, 
and  turned  myself  in  the  direction  of  the  sun, 
which  had  meantime  risen  somewhat  higher  ; 
and  while  I  was  looking  up  to  observe  it,  I 
saw  something  black  among  the  boughs  of  a 
lofty  oak.  My  first  thought  was,  *  It  is  a 
bear ! '  and  I  grasped  my  weapon  of  defence  ; 
the  object  then  accosted  me  from  above  in  a 
human  voice,  but  in  a  tone  most  harsh  and 
^deous  :  '  If  I,  overhead  here,  do  not  gnaw 
off  these  dry  branches,  Sir  Wiseacre,  what 
shall  we  have  to  roast  you  with  when  mid- 
night comes?'  And  with  that  it  grinned, 
and  made  such  a  rattling  with  the  branches 
that  my  courser  became  mad  with  affright, 
and  rushed  furiously  forward  with  me  before 
I  had  time  to  see  distinctly  what  sort  of  a 
devil's  beast  it  was." 

'*  You  must  not  name  it,"  said  the  old  fish- 
erman, crossing  himself;  his  wife  did  the 
same,  without  speaking  a  word  ;  and  Undine, 
while  her  eye  sparkled  with  glee,  looked  at 
her  beloved  knight,  and  said  :  '*  The  best  of 
the  story  is,  however,  that  as  yet  they  have 
not  actually  roasted  you.  But  pray  make 
haste,  my  handsome  young  friend.  I  long  to 
hear  more." 

The  knight  then  went  on  with  his  adven- 
tures :  "  My  horse  was  so  wild  that  he  well- 
nigh  rushed  with  me  against  limbs  and  trunks 
of  trees.  He  was  dripping  with  sweat,  through 
terror,  heat,  and  the  violent  straining  of  his 
muscles.  Still  he  refused  to  slacken  his  ca- 
reer. At  last,  altogether  beyond  my  control, 
he  took  his  course  directly  up  a  stony  steep, 
when  suddenly  a  tall  white  man  flashed  be- 
fore me,  and  threw  himself  athwart  the  way 
my  mad  steed  was  taking.  At  this  appari- 
tion he  shuddered  with  new  affright,  and 
stopped,  trembling.  I  took  this  chance  of 
recovering  my  command  of  him,  and  now,  for 


the  first  time,  pwceived  that  my  deliverer,  so 
far  from  being  a  white  man,  was  only  a  brook 
of  silver  brightness,  foaming  near  me  in  its 
descent  from  the  hill,  while  it  crossed  and 
arrested  my  horse's  course  with  its  rush  of 
waters." 

"Thanks,  thanks,  dear  Brook,"  cried  Un- 
dine, clapping  her  little  hands.  But  the  old 
man  shook  his  head,  and,  deeply  musing, 
looked  vacantly  down  before  him. 

"  Hardly  had  I  well  settled  myself  in  my 
saddle,  and  got  the  reins  in  my  grasp  again," 
Huldbrand  pursued,  "when  a  wizard-like 
dwarf  of  a  man  was  already  standing  at  my 
side,  diminutive  and  ugly  beyond  conception, 
his  complexion  of  a  brownish  yellow,  and  his 
nose  scarcely  of  less  magnitude  than  all  the 
rest  of  him.  The  fellow's  mouth  was  slit 
almost  from  ear  to  ear,  and  he  showed  his 
teeth  with  a  simpering  smile  of  idiot  cour- 
tesy, while  he  overwhelmed  me  with  bows 
and  scrapes  innumerable.  The  farce  now 
becoming  excessively  irksome,  I  thanked  him 
in  the  fewest  words  I  could  well  use,  turned 
about  my  still  trembling  charger,  and  pur- 
posed either  to  seek  another  adventure,  or, 
should  I  meet  with  none,  to  pick  my  way 
back  to  the  city  ;  for  the  sun,  during  my  wild 
chase,  had  passed  the  meridian,  and  was  now 
hastening  toward  the  west  But  this  villain 
of  a  manikin  sprung  at  the  same  instant,  and, 
with  a  turn  as  rapid  as  lightning,  stood  before 
my  horse  again.  '  Clear  the  way,  there  1 ' 
I  fiercely  shouted ;  'the  beast  is  wild,  and 
will  make  nothing  of  running  over  you.' 

"  *  He  will,  will  he  ! '  cried  the  imp,  with 
a  snarl,  and  snorting  out  a  laugh  still  more 
frightfully  idiotic  ;  *  pay  me  ;  first  pay  what 
you  owe  me  ;  I  stopped  your  fine  little  nag 
for  you  ;  without  my  help  both  you  and  he 
would  be  now  sprawling  below  there  in  that 
stony  ravine.  Hu !  from  what  a  horrible 
plunge  I  've  saved  you.' 

"  *  Well,  pray  don't  stretch  your  mouth  any 
wider,'  said  I  ;  '  but  take  your  drink-money 
and  be  off,  though  every  word  you  say  is 
false.  See  !  it  was  the  kind  brook  there,  you 
miserable  thing,  and  not  you,  that  saved  me.' 

"  And,  at  the  same  time,  I  dropped  a  piece 
of  gold  into  his  wizard  cap,  which  he  had  taken 
frt)m  his  head  while  he  was  begging  before 
me. 

*'  I  then  trotted  off,  and  left  him  ;  but,  to 
make  bad  worse,  he  screamed  after  me,  and. 
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on  a  sudden,  with  inconceiTable  qmckness, 
he  was  close  by  my  side.  I  started  my  hone 
into  a  gallop  ;  he  galloped  on  with  me,  im- 
possible for  him  as  it  appeared ;  and  with 
this  strange  movement^  Imlf  ludicrous  and 
half  horrible,  forcing  at  the  same  time  every 
limb  and  feature  into  distortion,  he  kept  rais- 
ing the  gold  piece  as  high  as  he  could  stretch 
his  ann,  and  screaming  at  every  leap  :  *  Coun- 
terfeit !  false !  false  coin  !  counterfeit ! '  and 
such  were  the  croaking  sounds  that  issued 
from  his  hollow  breast,  you  would  have  sup- 
posed that  every  time  he  made  them  he  must 
have  tumbled  upon  the  ground  dead.  All 
this  whUe  his  disgusting  red  tongue  hung 
lolling  far  out  of  his  mouth. 

'*  Discomposed  at  the  sight,  I  stopped  and 
asked  him :  '  What  do  you  mean  hy  your 
screaming  7  Take  another  piece  of  gold  ; 
take  two  more, — but  leave  me.' 

''  He  then  began  to  make  his  hideous  salu- 
tations of  courtesy  again,  and  snarled  out  as 
before  :  '  Not  gold  ;  it  shall  not  be  gold,  my 
smart  young  gentleman ;  I  have  too  much  of 
that  trash  already,  as  I  will  show  you  in  no 
time.' 

*^  At  that  moment,  and  thought  itself  could 
not  have  been  more  instantaneous,  I  seemed 
to  have  acquired  new  powers  of  sighL  I 
could  see  through  the  solid  green  plain  as  if 
it  were  green  glass,  and  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  earth  were  round  as  a  globe ;  and 
within  it  I  saw  crowds  of  goblins,  who  were 
pursuing  their  pastime,  and  making  them- 
selves merry  with  silver  and  gold.  They 
were  tumbling  and  rolling  about,  heads  up 
and  heads  down  :  they  pelted  one  another  in 
sport  with  the  precious  metals,  and  with  irri- 
tating malice  blew  gold-dust  in  one  another's 
eyes.  My  odious  companion  stood  half  with- 
in and  half  without ;  he  ordered  the  others 
to  reach  him  up  a  vast  quantity  of  gold  ;  this 
he  showed  to  me  with  a  laugh,  and  then  flung 
it  again,  ringing  and  chinking,  down  the 
measureless  abyss. 

**  After  this  contemptuous  disr^aid  of  gold, 
he  held  up  the  piece  I  had  given  him,  show- 
ing it  to  his  brother  gnomes  below,  and  they 
laughed  themselves  half  dead  at  a  bit  so 
worthless,  and  hissed  me.  At  last,  raising 
their  fingers  all  smutched  with  ore,  they 
pointed  them  at  me  in  scorn,  and  wilder  and 
wilder,  and  thicker  and  thicker,  and  madder 
and  madder,  the  crowd  were  clambering  up 


to  wheie  I  satganngat  these  wonden.  Tha 
terror  seized  me,  as  it  had  before  aeiaed  mj 
hprse.  I  drove  my  spurs 'into  hia  aides,  aod 
how  far  he  rushed  headlong  with  me  thiongii 
the  forest,  during  this  second  of  my  wild 
heats,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

^  At  last,  when  I  had  now  come  to  a  deid 
halt  again,  the  cool  of  evening  waa  aromid 
me.  I  caught  the  gleam  of  a  white  foot- 
path through  the  branches  of  the  trees ;  and 
preauming  it  would  lead  me  out  of  the  Ibrat 
toward  the  city,  I  was  desirous  of  worido^ 
my  way  into  it ;  but  a  face  perfectly  white 
and  indistinct,  with  features  forever  efaan- 
ging,  kept  thrusting  itaeif  out  and  peenngit 
me  between  the  leaves.  I  tried  to  avoid  it ; 
but  wherever  I  went,  there  too  appeared  tbe 
unearthly  face.  I  waa  maddened  with  nge 
at  this  interruption,  and  drove  my  ateed  at 
the  appearance  full-tilt,  when  sudi  a  dosd 
of  white  foam  came  roshing  upon  me  and 
my  horse,  that  we  were  almoet  blinded  and 
glad  to  turn  about  and  escape.  Thus  from 
step  to  step  it  forced  us  on,  and  ever  aside 
from  the  footpath,  leaving  us,  for  the  most 
part,  only  one  direction  open.  But  when  we 
advanced  in  this,  although  it  kept  followii^ 
close  behind  us,  it  did  not  occajsion  the  small- 
est harm  or  inconvenience. 

"  At  times,  when  I  looked  about  me  at  the 
form,  I  perceived  that  the  white  face,  which 
had  splashed  upon  us  its  shower  of  foam,  was 
resting  on  a  body  equally  white  and  of  more 
than  gigantic  size.     Many  a  time,  too,  I  re- 
ceived the  impression  that  the  whole  aj^war- 
ance  was  nothing  more  than  a  wandenng 
stream  or  torrent,  but  respecting  this  I  could 
never  attain  to  any  certainty.    We  both  of 
us,  horse  and  rider,  became  weary,  as  we 
shaped  our  course  according  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  white  man,  who  continued  nod- 
ding his  head  at  us,  as  if  he  would  say, 
*  Perfectly  right !  perfecdy  right ! '    And 
thus,  at  length,  we  came  out  here  at  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  where  I  saw  the  fresh  tuif,  ^ 
waters  of  the  lake,  and  your  little  cottage, 
and  where  the  tall  white  man  disappeared." 

"Well,  Heaven  be  praised  that  he  is 
gone ! "  cried  the  old  fiahennan ;  and  he 
now  fell  to  ccmsidering  how  his  guest  ooold 
most  convenienUy  return  to  his  friends  in 
the  city.  Upon  tiiis,  Undine  began  tittering 
to  herself,  but  so  very  low  that  the  soond 
was  hardly  perceivable.    Huldbrand,  obserr- 
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jjig  it,  said :  ^  I  had  hcfped  yoa  would  see 
me  lemain  heie  with  pleasure ;  why  then 
do  you  now  appear  so  happy,  when  our  talk 
turns  upon  my  going  away  ? '^ 

^  Because  you  cannot  go  away/'  answered 
Undine.  *'  Pniy»  make  a  single  attempt ;  try 
with  a  wherry,  with  your  horse  or  alone,  as 
yon  please,  to  cross  that  forest  stream  which 
has  burst  its  bounds.  Or,  rather,  make  no  trial 
at  all,  for  yon  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  by 
the  stones  and  trunks  of  trees,  which  you  see 
driven  <m  with  «ach  vifilTce.  An^aato 
the  lake,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  that ; 
even  my  lather  dares  not  venture  out  with 
his  wheny  far  enough  to  help  you." 

Huldbrand  rose,  smiling,  in  order  to  look 
about,  and  observe  whether  the  state  of 
things  were  such  as  Undine  had  represented 
it  to  be  ;  the  old  man  accompanied  him,  and 
the  maiden,  in  mockery,  went  gambolling  and 
playing  her  antics  beside  them.  They  found 
all,  in  fact,  just  as  Undine  had  said,  and  that 
the  knight,  whether  willing  or  not  willing, 
must  submit  to  remain  on  the  island,  so 
lately  a  peninsula,  until  the  flood  should 
subside. 

When  the  three  were  now  returning  to  the 
cottage,  after  their  ramble,  the  knight  whis- 
pered in  the  ear  of  the  little  girl:  ^WeU, 
dear  Undine,  how  is  it  with  you  ?  Are  you 
angry  on  account  of  my  remaining  ? " 

«  Ah,"  she  pettishly  made  answer,  *^  not  a 
word  of  that  If  I  had  not  bitten  you,  who 
knows  what  fine  things  you  would  have  put 
into  your  story  about  Bertalda ! " 


CHAPTER  V. 

HOW  THE  KNIGHT  LIVED  ON  THE   POINT  OF 
LAND  NOW  ENCIRCLED  BT  THE  LAKE. 

At  some  period  of  your  life,  my  dear 
reader,  after  being  much  driven  to  and  fro 
in  the  world,  you  may  have  reached  a  situa- 
tion where  all  was  well  with  you  ;  that  love 
for  the  calm  security  of  our  own  fireside, 
which  we  aU  feel  as  an  affection  bom  with 
us,  again  rose  within  you ;  you  imagined 
that  your  home  would  again  bloom  forth,  as 
from  a  cherished  gmve,  with  all  the  flowers 
of  childhood,  the  purest  and  most  impas- 
sioned love ;  and  that,  in  such  a  spot,  it 
must  be  delightful  to  take  up  your  abode 


and  build  your  tabernacle  for  life.  Whether 
you  were  mistaken  in  this,  and  afterward 
made  a  severe  expiation  for  your  error,  it 
suits  not  my  purpose  to  inquire,  and  you 
would  be  unwilling  yourself,  it  may  be,  to 
be  saddened  by  a  recollection  so  ungrateful. 
But  again  awake  within  you  that  foretaste 
of  bliss,  so  inexpressibly  sweet,  that  angelic 
salutation  of  peace,  and  you  will  be  able, 
perchance,  to  understand  something  of  tbe 
knight  Huldbrand's  happiness,  while  he 
remained  on  the  point  of  land  now  sur- 
rounded by  the  lake. 

He  frequently  observed,  and  no  doubt  with 
heartfelt  satisfaction,  that  the  forest  stream 
continued  every  day  to  swell  and  roll  on 
with  a* more  impetuous  sweep;  that,  by 
tearing  away  the  earth,  it  scooped  out  a 
broader  and  broader  channel ;  and  that  the 
time  of  his  seclusion  on  the  island  became, 
in  consequence,  more  and  more  extended. 
Part  of  the  day  he  wandered  about  with  an 
old  cross-bow,  which  he  found  in  a  coiner  of 
the  cottage,  and  had  repaired,  in  order  to 
shoot  the  water-fowl  that  flew  oyer ;  and  all 
that  he  was  lucky  enough  to  hit,  he  brought 
home  for  a  good  roast  in  the  kitchen.  When 
he  came  in  with  bis  booty,  Undine  seldom 
failed  to  greet  him  with  a  scolding,  because 
he  had  cruelly  deprived  her  dear  merry 
Mends  of  life  as  they  were  sporting  above 
in  the  blue  ocean  of  ihe  air ;  nay,  more,  she 
often  wept  bitterly  when  she  viewed  the 
water-fowl  dead  in  his  hand.  But  at  other 
times,  when  he  returned  without  having  shot 
any,  she  gave  him  a  scolding  equally  serious, 
since,  owing  to  lus  indolent  strolling  and 
awkward  handling  of  the  bow,  they  must 
now  put  up  with  a  dinner  of  pickerel  and 
crawfish.  Her  playful  taunts  ever  touched 
lus  heart  with  delight ;  the  more  so,  as  she 
afterwards  strove  to  make  up  for  her  pre- 
tended ill-humor  with  the  most  endearing 
of  caresses. 

In  this  familiarity  of  the  young  people, 
their  aged  friends  saw  a  resemblance  to  tbe 
feelings  of  their  own  youth  ;  they  appeare<l 
to  look  upon  them  as  betrothed,^  or  even  as 
a  young  married  pair  that  lived  with  them 
in  their  age,  to  afford  them  assistance  on 
their  island,  now  torn  off  from  the  mainland. 
The  loneliness  of  his  situation  strongly  im- 
pressed also  young  Huldbrand  with  the  feel- 
ing that  he  was  already  Undine's  bridegroom. 
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It  seemed  to  him  as  if,  beyond  those  encom- 
passing floods,  there  were  no  other  world  in 
existence,  or  at  any  rate  as  if  he  could 
never  cross  them,  and  again  associate  with 
the  world  of  other  men  ;  and  yrhw.  at  times 
his  grazing  steed  raised  his  head  and  neighed 
to  him,  seemingly  inquiring  after  his  knightly 
achieyements  and  reminding  him  of  them, 
or  when  his  coat  of  arms  sternly  shone  upon 
him  from  the  embroidery  of  his  saddle  and 
the  caparisons  of  his  horse,  or  when  his 
sword  happened  to  fall  from  the  nail  on 
which  it  was  hanging  in  the  cottage,  and 
flashed  on  his  eye  as  it  slipped  frx>m  the 
scabbard  in  its  fall,  —  he  quieted  the  doubts 
of  his  mind  by  saying  to  himself :  "  Undine 
cannot  be  a  fisherman's  daughter  f  she  is, 
in  all  probability,  a  native  of  some  remote 
region,  and  a  member  of  some  iUustrious 
family." 

There  was  one  thing,  indeed,  to  which  he 
had  a  strong  aversion  :  this  was  to  hear  the 
old  dame  reproving  Undine.  The  wild  girl, 
it  is  true,  commonly  laughed  at  the  reproof, 
making  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  extravar 
gance  of  her  mirth  ;  but  it  appeared  to  him 
like  touching  his  own  honor ;  and  still  he 
found  it  impossible  to  bhune  the  aged  wife 
of  the  fisherman,  since  Undine  always  de- 
served at  least  ten  times  as  many  reproofs 
as  she  received:  so  he  continued  to  feel  in 
his  heart  an  affectionate  tenderness  for  them 
all,  even  for  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  house, 
and  his  whole  life  flowed  on  in  the  calm 
stream  of  contentment 

There  came,  however,  an  interruption  at 
last.  The  fisherman  and  the  knight  had  been 
accustomed  at  dinner,  and  also  in  the  even- 
ing, when  the  wind  roared  without,  as  it 
rarely  failed  to  do  toward  night,  to  enjoy 
together  a  flask  of  wine.  But  now  their  whole 
stock,  which  the  fisherman  had  from  time  to 
time  brought  with  him  from  the  city,  was  at 
lost  exhausted,  and  they  were  both  quite  out 
of  humor  at  the  circumstance.  That  day 
Undine  laughed  at  them  excessively,  but 
they  were  not  disposed  to  join  in  her  jests 
with  the  same  gayety  as  usual.  Toward 
evening  she  went  out  of  the  cottage,  to  escape, 
as  she  said,  the  sight  of  two  such  long  and 
tiresome  faces. 

While  it  was  yet  twilight,  some  appear- 
ances of  a  tempest  seemed  to  be  again  mus- 
tering in  the  sky,  and  the  waves  already 


rushed  and  roared  around  them  ;  the  kni^ 
and  the  fisherman  sprung  to  the  door  in  ter- 
ror, to  bring  home  the  maiden,  lemembeiii^ 
the  anguish  of  that  night  when  Hnldfannd 
had  fijnst  entered*  the  cottage.  Bat  Undine 
met  them  at  the  same  moment,  clapping  her 
little  hands  in  high  glee. 

"  What  wiU  you  give  me,"  she  cried,  *  to 
provide  you  with  wine  1  or,  rather,  you  need 
not  give  me  an3^hing,"  she  continued  ;  '^  for 
I  am  already  satisfied  if  you  look  more 
cheerful,  and  are  in  better  ^irita,  than 
throughout  this  last  most  weaiiaome  day. 
Do  only  come  with  me  one  minute ;  the 
forest  stream  has  driven  ashore  a  cask ;  and 
1  will  be  condemned  to  deep  a  whole  week 
if  it  is  not  a  wine-cask." 

The  men  followed  her,  and  actually  found, 
in  a  bushy  cove  of  the  shore,  a  cask,  whidi 
inspired  them  with  as  much  joy  as  if  they 
were  sure  it  contained  the  generous  old  wine 
for  which  they  were  thirsting.  They  first  of 
all,  and  with  as  much  expedition  as  ponible^ 
rolled  it  toward  the  cottage ;  for  heavy  donds 
were  again  rising  in  the  west,  and  they  could 
discern  the  waves  of  the  lake,  in  the  Un^tog 
light,  lifting  their  white  foaming  heads,  as  if 
looking  out  for  the  rain,  which  dueatened 
every  instant  to  pour  upon  them.  Undine 
helped  the  men  as  much  as  she  was  able; 
and  as  the  shower,  with  a  roar  of  wind,  cams 
suddenly  sweeping  on  in  rapid  parsuit,  she 
raised  her  finger  with  a  merry  menace  to- 
ward the  dark  mass  of  clouds,  and  cried: 
"You  cloud,  you  doud,  have  a  care  ! — be- 
ware how  you  wet  us;  we  are  some  way 
from  shelter  yet." 

The  old  man  reproved  her  for  this  sally,  as 
a  sinful  presumption ;  but  she  laughed  to 
herself  with  a  low  tittering,  and  no  nusckief 
came  from  her  wild  behavior.  Nay,  more, 
what  was  beyond  their  expectation,  they  all 
three  reached  their  comfortable  hearth  unwet, 
with  their  prize  secured ;  but  the  moment 
the  cask  had  been  broached,  and  proved  to 
contain  wine  of  a  remarkably  fine  flavor,  then 
the  rain  first  poured  unrestrained  from  the 
black  cloud,  the  tempest  raved  through  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  and  swept  far  over  the  bil- 
lows of  the  deep. 

Having  immediately  filled  several  bottles 
from  the  large  cask,  which  promised  them  a 
supply  for  a  long  time,  they  drew  round  the 
glowing  hearth;   and,  comfortably  secured 
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ftam  the  violence  of  the  stonn,  they  sat 
tasting  the  flavor  of  their  wine,  and  bandying 
their  quipe  and  pleaaantries. 

Ab  reflection  returned  upon  him,  the  old 
fisherman  all  at  once  became  very  grave,  and 
said  :  *'  Ah,  great  Qod  !  here  we  sit,  rejoicing 
over  this  rich  gift,  while  he  to  whom  it  first 
belonged,  and  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by 
the  fury  of  the  stream,  must  there  also,  it  is 
more  than  probable,  have  lost  his  life." 

^  His  iate,  I  trust,  was  not  quite  so  mehm- 
choly  as  that,"  said  Undine,  while,  smiling, 
she  filled  the  knight's  cup  to  the  brim. 

But  he  exclaimed  :  "  By  my  unsullied 
honor,  old  father,  if  I  knew  where  to  find 
and  rescue  him,  no  fear  of  exposure  to  the 
night,  nor  any  peril,  should  deter  me  from 
making  the  attempt  But  I  give  you  aU  the 
assurance  I  am  able  to  give,  that  if  I  ever 
reach  an  inhabited  country  again,  I  will  find 
oat  the  owner  of  thjs  wine  or  his  heirs,  and 
make  double  and  triple  reimbursement.'' 

The  old  man  was  gratified  with  this  assur- 
ance ;  he  gave  the  knight  a  nod  of  approba- 
tion, and  now  drained  his  cup  with  an  easier 
conscience  and  more  relish. 

Undine,  however,  said  to  Huldbrand : 
^As  to  the  repayment  and  your  gold,  you 
may  do  whatever  you  like.  But  what  you 
said  about  your  venturing  out,  and  searching, 
and  exposing  yourself  to  danger,  appears  to 
me  far  from  wise.  I  should  cry  my  very 
eyes  out,  should  you  perish  there  on  such  a 
wild  jaunt ;  and  is  it  not  true  that  you 
would  prefer  staying  here  with  me  and  the 
good  wine  ? " 

*'Mo8t  assuredly,"  answered  Huldbrand, 
smiling. 

*  "  Well,  then,"  replied  Undine,  « you  see 
yon  spoke  unwisely.  For  charity  begins  at 
home  ;  our  neighbor  ought  not  to  be  our 
first  thought ;  and  whatever  is  a  calamity  to 
him,  would  be  one  in  our  own  case  also." 

The  mistress  of  the  house  turned  away 
from  her,  sighing  and  shaking  her  head, 
while  the  fisherman  forgot  his  wonted  indul- 
gence toward  the  graceful  little  girl,  and  thus 
reproved  her :  — 

"  That  sounds  exactly  as  if  you  had  been 
l>rought  up  by  heathens  and  Turks "  ;  and 
he  finished  his  reproof  by  adding :  '*  May 
God  forgive  both  me  and  you, — imfeeling 
child ! " 

"  Well,  say  what  you  will,  this  is  what  J 


think  and  feel,"  replied  Undine,  "whoever 
brought  me  up,  —  and  how  can  a  thousand 
of  your  words  help  it  7 " 

*'  Silence  ! "  exclaimed  the  fisherman,  in  a 
voice  of  stem  rebuke  ;  and  she,  who  with  all 
her  wild  spirit  was  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tremely alive  to  fear,  shrunk  from  him, 
moved  close  up  to  Huldbrand,  trembling, 
and  said  very  softly, — 
**  Are  you  also  angry,  dear  friend  1" 
The  knight  pressed  her  soft  hand,  and  ten- 
derly stroked  her  locks.  He  was  unable  to 
utter  a  word  ;  for  his  vexation,  arising  from 
the  old  man's  severity  toward  Undine,  closed 
his  lips ;  and  thus  the  two  couple  sat  op- 
posite to  each  other,  at  once  heated  with 
anger  and  in  embarrassed  silence. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


▲   WEDDING. 


In  the  midst  of  this  painful  stillness,  a  low 
knocking  was  heard  at  the  door,  which  struck 
all  in  the  cottage  with  dismay ;  for  there  are 
times  when  a  slight  circumstance,  coming 
unexpectedly  upon  us,  startles  us  like  some- 
thing supematuraL  But  here  it  was  a  further 
source  of  alarm,  that  the  enchanted  forest 
lay  so  near  them,  and  that  their  place  of 
abode  seemed  at  present  inaccessible  to  the 
visit  of  any  human  being.  While  they  were 
looking  upon  one  another  in  doubt,  the 
knocking  was  again  heard,  accompanied  by  a 
deep  groan.  The  knight  sprang  to  seize  his 
sword.  But  the  old  man  said  in  a  low 
whisper :  — 

'*  If  it  be  what  I  fear  it  is,  no  weapon  of 
yours  can  protect  us." 

Undine,  in  the  mean  while,  went  to  the 
door,  and  cried  with  the  firm  voice  of  fear- 
less displeasure:  *'  Spirits  of  the  earth  !  if  mis- 
chief be  your  aim,  Ktihlebom  shall  teach  you 
better  manners." 

The  terror  of  the  rest  was  increased  by 
this  wild  speech  ;  they  looked  fearfully  upon 
the  girl,  and  Huldbrand  was  just  recovering 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  ask  what  she 
meant,  when  a  voice  reached  them  from 
without :  — 

*'  I  am  no  spirit  of  the  earth,  though  a 
spirit  still  in  its  earthly  body.  You  that 
are  within  the  cottage  there,  if  you  fear 
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Qod  and  would  affozd  me  aaaiBtanee,  open 
your  door  to  me." 

By  the  time  these  words  were  spoken,  Un- 
dine had  already  opened  it ;  and  the  lamp 
throwing  a  strong  light  upon  the  stormy 
night,  they  perceived  an  aged  priest  without, 
who  stepped  back  in  terror  when  his  eye  fell 
on  the  unexpected  sight  of  a  little  damsel  of 
such  exquisite  beauty.  Well  might  he  think 
there  must  be  magic  in  the  wind,  and  witch- 
craft at  work,  where  a  form  of  such  surpass- 
ing loveliness  appeared  at  the  door  of  so 
humble  a  dwelling.  So  he  lifted  up  his 
voice  in  prayer  :  — 

"Let  all  good  spirits  praise  tihe  Lord 
God!" 

« I  am  no  spectre,"  said  Undiiie  with  a 
smile.  "  Do  you  think,  indeed,  I  look  so 
very  frightful?  And  more,  —  you  cannot 
but  bear  me  witness  yourself  that  1  am  far 
from  shrinking  terrified  at  your  holy  words. 
I  too  have  knowledge  of  Gkni,  and  imder- 
stand  the  duty  of  praising  him  ;  every  one, 
to  be  sure,  has  his  own  way  of  doing  this, 
and  this  privilege  he  meant  we  should  enjoy 
when  he  gave  us  being.  Walk  in,  fsUiher ; 
you  will  find  none  but  worthy  people  here." 

The  holy  man  came  bowing  in,  and  cast 
round  a  glance  of  scrutiny,  wearing  at  the 
same  time  a  very  placid  and  venerable  air. 
But  water  was  dropping  from  every  fold  of  his 
dark  garments,  from  his  long  white  beard,  and 
the  white  locks  of  his  hair.  The  fisherman 
and  the  knight  took  him  to  another  apartment, 
and  furnished  him  with  a  change  of  raiment, 
while  they  handed  his  own  clothes  into  the 
room  they  had  left,  for  the  females  to  dry. 
The  aged  stranger  thanked  them  in  a  n:ianner 
the  most  humble  and  courteous,  but  on  the 
knighf  B  offering  him  his  splendid  cloak  to 
wrap  round  him,  he  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  take  it,  but  chose  instead  an  old  gray 
overcoat  that  belonged  to  the  fisherman. 

They  then  returned  to  the  common  apart- 
ment The  mistress  of  the  house  immedi- 
ately offered  her  great  chair  to  the  priest,  and 
continued  urging  it  upon  him,  till  she  saw 
him  fairly  in  possession  of  it.  "  You  are  old 
and  exhausted,"  said  she,  '^  and  are  moreover 
a  man  of  God." 

Undine  shoved  under  the  stranger's  feet 
her  little  cricket,  on  which  at  other  times 
she  used  to  sit  near  to  Huldbrand,  and 
showed  herself,  in  thus  promoting  the  com- 


fort of  the  worthy  old  man,  in  the 
degree  gentle  and  amiable.  On  her  payiig 
lum  these  little  attentions,  Huldbnod 
whispered  some  raiUeiy  in  het  ear,  but  tkit 
replied  gravely :  — 

''He  is  a  minister  of  that  Being  who 
created  us  all,  and  holy  things  are  not  to  be 
treated  with  lightness." 

The  knight  and  the  fisherman  now  ie> 
freshed  the  priest  with  food  and  wine ;  and 
when  he  had  somewhat  recovered  his  strength 
and  spirits,  he.  began  to  relate  how  he  had 
the  day  before  set  out  from  hk  cloister, 
which  was  situated  a&r  off  beyond  the  great 
lake,  in  order  to  visit  the  bishop,  and  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  distress  into  which  the 
cloister  and  its  tributary  villages  had  fidlen, 
owing  to  the  extraordhiaiy  floods.  After  a 
long  and  wearisome  wandering,  on  aocoont 
of  the  same  rise  of  the  waters,  he  had  been 
this  day  compelled  toward  evening  to  procme 
the  aid  of.  a  couple  of  stout  boatmen,  and 
cross  over  an  arm  of  the  lake  which  had  bunt 
its  usual  boundary. 

"But  hardly,"  continued  he,  '^had  our 
small  ferry-boat  touched  the  waves,  when 
that  furious  tempest  burst  forth,  whidi  is 
still  raging  over  our  heads.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  biUows  had  been  waiting  our  approadi, 
only  to  rush  upon  us  with  a  madness  the 
more  wild.  The  oars  were  wrested  from  the 
grasp  of  my  men  in  an  instant ;  andshiveied 
by  the  resistless  force,  they  drove  £eurther  and 
farther  out  before  us  upon  the  waves.  Un- 
able to  direct  our  couive,  we  yielded  to  the 
blind  power  of  nature,  and  seemed  to  fiy 
over  the  sniges  toward  your  remote  eliore, 
which  we  already  saw  looming  thion^  the 
mist  and  foam  of  the  deep.  Then  it  was,  at 
last,  that  our  boat  turned  short  from  its 
course,  and  rocked  with  a  motion  that  be- 
came more  and  more  wild  and  dizzy :  Iknow 
not  whether  it  was  overset,  or  the  violence 
of  the  motion  threw  me  overboard.  In  my 
agony  and  struggle  at  the  thought  of  a  near 
and  terrible  death,  the  waves  bore  me  on- 
ward, till  one  of  them  cast  me  ashore  hat 
beneath  the  trees  of  your  island." 

^  Yes,  an  island  ! "  cried  the  fishenosn. 
"A  short  time  ago  it  was  only  a  point  of 
land.  But  now,  since  the  forest  stream  and 
lake  have  become  all  but  mad,  it  appeals  to 
be  entirely  changed." 

**  I  observed  something  of  it,"  replied  the 
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.priest,  **a8  I  stole  along  the  ehore.in  the  oh- 
SGiinty  ;  and  hearing  nothing  aioiind  me  but 
a  sort  of  wild  upioar,  I  perceived  at  last 
that  the  noise  came  from  a  point  exactly 
where  a  beaten  footpath  disappeared.  I  now 
caught  the  light  in  your  cottage,  and  ven- 
tured hither,  where  I  cannot  sufficiently 
thank  my  Father  in  heaven,  that,  after  pre- 
serving me  Irom  the  waters,  he  has  also 
conducted  me  to  such  pious  people  as  you 
are  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  I  shall  ever  behold  any  other  per- 
sons in  this  world  except  you  four." 

^  What  mean  you  by  those  words  ? "  asked 
the  fisherman. 

**  Can  you  tell  me,  then,  how  long  this 
Gommoticm  of  the  elements  will  last?"  re- 
turned the  holy  man.  '*  And  the  years  of 
my  pilgrimage  are  many.  The  stream  of  my 
life  may  easily  sink  into  the  ground  and 
vanish,  before  the  overflowing  of  that  forest 
stream  shall  subside.  Indeed,  taking  a 
general  view  of  things,  it  is  not  impossible, 
that  more  and  more  of  the  foaming  waters 
may  rush  in  between  you  and  yonder  forest, 
until  you  are  so  £ar  removed  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  that  your  small  fishing-canoe  may 
be  incapable  of  passing  over,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  continent  entirely  foiget  you  in 
your  old  age,  amid  the  dissipation  and  diver- 
sions of  life." 

At  this  melancholy  foreboding,  the  old 
lady  shrunk  back  with  a  feeling  of  alarm, 
crossed  herself,  and  cried :  ^  May  God  for- 
bid!" 

But  the  fisherman  looked  upon  her  with  a 
smOe,  and  said  :  '^  What  a  strange  being  is 
man  !  Suppose  the  worst  to  happen  :  our 
state  would  not  be  different,  at  any  rate  your 
own  would  not,  dear  wife,  from  what  it  is  at 
present  For  have  you,  these  many  years, 
been  fiirther  from  home  than  the  border  of 
the  forest?  And  have  you  seen  a  single 
human  being  besides  Undine  and  myself? 
It  is  now  only  a  short  time  since  the  coming 
of  the  knight  and  the  priest.  They  will  re- 
main with  us,  even  if  we  do  become  a  for- 
gotten island  ;  so,  after  all,  you  will  derive 
tiie  best  advantage  from  the  disaster.'' 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  the  ancient  dame ; 
"it  is  a  dismal  thought,  when  brought  fairly 
home  to  the  mind,  that  we  are  forever 
separated  from  mankind,  even  though,  in 
fact,  we  never  do  know  nor  see  them.'' 


^*  Then  you  will  remain  with  us,  then  you 
will  remain  with  us  ! "  whispered  Undine,  in 
a  voice  scarcely  audible  and  half  singing, 
while  with  the .  intense  fervor  of  the  heart 
she  nestled  more  and  more  closely  to  Huld- 
brand's  side.  But  he  was  absorbed  in  the 
deep  and  strange  musings  of  his  own  mind. 
The  region  on  the  other  side  of  the  forest 
river  seemed,  since  the  last  words  of  the 
priest,  to  have  been  withdrawing  farther 
and  farther,  in  dim  perspective,  from  his 
view  ;  and  the  blooming  idand  on  which  he 
lived  grew  green  and  smiled  more  freshly 
before  the  eye  of  his  mind.  His  bride 
glowed  like  the  fiEurest  rose,  —  not  of  this 
obscure  nook  only,  but  even  of  the  whole  wide 
world,  and  the  priest  was  now  present 

Beside  these  hopes  and  reveries  of  love, 
another  circumstance  influenced  him  :  the 
mistress  of  the  family  was  directing  an  angiy 
glance  at  the  fair  girl,  because,  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  priest,  she  was  leaning  so 
fondly  on  her  darling  knight ;  and  it  seemed 
as  if  she  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in 
harsh  reproof.  Then  was  the  resolution  of 
Huldbrand  taken ;  his  heart  and  mouth 
were  opened  ;  and  turning  toward  the  priest, 
he  said,  *^  Father,  you  here  see  before  you  an 
affianced  pair,  and  if  this  maiden  and  these 
worthy  people  of  the  island  have  no  objection, 
yon  shall  unite  us  this  very  evening." 

The  aged  couple  were  both  exceedingly 
surprised.  They  had  often,  it  is  true, 
thought  of  this,  but  as  yet  they  had  never 
mentioned  it ;  and  now,  when  the  knight 
made  the  attachment  known,  it  came  upon 
them  like  something  wholly  new  and  unex- 
pected. Undine  became  suddenly  grave, 
and  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  floor  in  a  deep 
revery,  while  the  priest  made  inquiries  re- 
specting the  circumstances  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, and  asked  the  old  people  whether 
they  gave  their  consent  to  the  tmion.  After 
a  great  number  of  questions  and  answers, 
the  affair  was  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all ;  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  went  to 
prepare  the  bridal  apartment  for  the  young 
couple,  and  also,  with  a  view  to  grace  the 
nuptial  solemnity,  to  seek  for  two  consecrated 
tapers,  which  she  had  for  a  long  time  kept 
by  her  for  this  occasion. 

The  knight  in  the  mean  while  busied  him- 
self about  his  gold  chain,  for  the  purpose  of 
disengaging  two  of  its  links,  that  he  might 
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make  an  exchange  of  rings  with  his  bride. 
But  when  she  saw  his  object  she  started  from 
her  trance  of  musing,  and  exclaimed  :  — 

'*  Not  so  !  my  parents  were  far  from  sending 
me  into  the  world  so  perfectly  destitute  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  must  have  foreseen,  even 
at  so  early  a  period,  that  such  a  night  as  this 
would  come." 

Thus  speaking,  she  was  out  of  the  room  in 
a  moment,  and  a  moment  after  returned  with 
two  costly  rings,  of  which  she  gave  one  to 
her  bridegroom,  and  kept  the  other  for  her- 
self The  old  fisherman  was  beyond  measure 
astonished  at  this  ;  and  his  wife,  who  was 
just  re-entering  the  room,  was  even  more 
surprised  than  he,  that  neither  of  them  had 
ever  seen  these  jewels  in  the  child's  posses- 
sion. 

''My  parents,''  said  Undine,  "made  me 
sew  these  trinkets  to  that  beautiful  raiment 
which  I  wore  the  very  day  I  came  to  yoiL 
They  also  charged  me  on  no  account  what- 
ever to  mention  them  to  any  one  before  the 
evening  I  should  be  married.  At  the  time 
of  my  coming,  therefore,  I  took  them  ofif  in 
secret,  and  have  kept  them  concealed  to  the 
present  hour." 

The  priest  now  cut  short  all  further  ques- 
tioning and  wondering,  while  he  lighted  the 
consecrated  tapers,  placed  them  on  a  table, 
and  ordered  the  bridal  pair  to  stand  directly 
before  him.  He  then  pronounced  the  few 
solemn  words  of  the  ceremony,  and  made 
them  one  :  the  elder  couple  gave  the  younger 
their  blessing  ;  and  the  bride,  slightly  trem- 
bling and  thoughtful,  leaned  upon  the 
knight. 

The  priest  then  spoke  plainly  and  at  once: 
"  You  are  strange  people,  after  all ;  for  why 
did  you  tell  me  you  were  the  only  inhabi- 
tants of  the  isleuid  ?  So  £eu*  is  itds  from 
being  true,  I  have  seen,  the  whole  time 
I  have  been  performing  the  ceremony,  a 
tall,  stately  man,  in  a  white  mantle,  stand 
opposite  to  me,  looking  in  at  the  window. 
He  must  be  still  waiting  before  the  door,  if 
peradventure  you  would  invite  him  to  come 
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«  God  forbid  ! "  cried  the  old  lady,  shrink- 
ing bock ;  the  fisherman  shook  his  head 
without  opening  his  lips,  and  Huldbrand 
sprang  to  the  window.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  he  could  still  discern  some  vestige  of  a 
form,  white  and  indistinct  as  a  vapor,  but 


it  soon  wholly  disappeared  in  tiie  j^oobl 
He  convinced  the  priest  that  he  must  ban 
been  quite  mistaken  in  his  inqoesaioa  ;  and 
now,  inspired  with  the.freedom  and  familiar- 
ity of  perfect  confidence,  they  all  sat  down 
t(^gether  round  a  bright  and  eamfortablje 
hearth. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

WHAT  FURTHER    HAPPENED    OK  THE  EVIK- 
INO  OF  THE  WEDDING. 

Before  the  nuptial  ceremany,  and  dniing 
its  peribrmance,  Undine  had  shown  a  modest 
gentleness  and  maidenly  reserve  ;  but  it  now 
seemed  as  if  all  the  wayward  freaks  that 
effervesced  within  her  were  foaming  and 
bursting  forth  with  an  extravagance  only  the 
more  bold  and  unrestrained.  She  teased  her 
bridegroom,  her  foster-parents,  and  even  the 
priest,  whom  she  had  just  now  revered  so 
highly,  with  all  sorts  of  childish  tricks  and 
vagaries ;  and  when  the  ancient  dame  wsf 
about  to  reprove  her  too  frolicsome  spirit, 
the  knight,  by  a  few  serious  and  expressiTe 
words,  imposed  sOence  upon  her  by  calling 
Undine  his  wife. 

The  knight  was  himself,  indeed,  just  m 
little  pleased  with  Undine's  childish  behavior 
as  the  rest ;  but  still,  all  his  winking,  hem- 
ming, and  expressions  of  censure  were  to  no 
purpose.  It  is  true,  whenever  the  bride  ob- 
served the  dissatisfiiction  of  her  husband,  — 
and  this  occasionally  happened,  —  she  be- 
came more  quiet,  placed  herself  beside  him, 
stroked  his  face  with  caressing  fondness, 
whispered  something  smilingly  in  his  eir, 
and  in  this  manner  smoothed  the  wrinkles 
that  were  gathering  on  his  brow.  But  the 
moment  after  some  wild  whim  would  make 
her  resume  her  antic  movements,  and  all 
went  worse  than  before. 

The  priest  then  spoke  in  a  kind,  although 
serious  tone :  ^  My  pleasant  yonng  friend, 
surely  no  one  can  witness  your  playful  spirit 
without  being  diverted ;  but  remember,  he- 
times,  so  to  attune  your  soul  that  it  may  pro- 
duce a  harmony  ever  in  accordance  with  tbe 
soul  o£  your  wedded  bridegroom." 

"  Soul  !  "  cried  Undine,  with  a  ha^ 
nearly  allied  to  one  of  derision  ;  "  iriiat  yoa 
say  has  a  remarkably  pretty  sound,  and  for 
most  people,  too,  it  may  be  a  very  instractive 
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rule  and  profitable  caution.  But  when  a 
person  has  no  soul  at  all,  how,  I  pray  you, 
can  such  attuning  be  possible  ?  And  this,  in 
truth,  is  just  my  condition." 

The  priest  was  much  hurt,  but  continued 
silent  in  holy  displeasure,  and  turned  away 
his  face  from  the  maiden  in  sorrow.  She, 
however,  went  up  to  him  with  the  most  win- 
ning sweetness,  and  said  :  — 

**  Nay,  I  entreat  you,  first  listen  to  some 
particulars  before  you  frown  upon  me  in 
anger ;  for  your  frown  of  anger  is  painful  to 
me,  and  you  ought  not  to  give  pain  to  a  crear 
ture  that  has  itself  done  nothing  injurious  to 
you.  Only  have  patience  with  me,  and  I 
will  explain  to  you  every  word  of  what  I 
meant" 

She  had  come  to  the  resolution,  it  was  evi- 
dent, to  give  a  full  account  of  herself,  when 
she  suddenly  faltered,  as  if  seized  with  an 
inward  shuddering,  and  burst  into  a  passion 
of  tears.  They  were  none  of  them  able  to 
undersUnd  the  intenseness  of' her  feelings, 
and  with  mingled  emotions  of  fear  and  anxi- 
ety, they  gazed  on  her  in  silence.  Then 
wiping  away  her  tears,  and  looking  earnestly 
at  the  priest,  she  at  last  said  :  — 

*^  There  must  be  something  lovely,  but  at 
the  same  time  something  most  awful,  about 
a  SOUL.  In  the  name  of  Qod,  holy  man, 
were  it  not  better  that  we  never  shared  a  gift 
so  mysterious  ? " 

Again  she  paused  and  restrained  her  tears, 
as  if  waiting  for  an  answer.  All  in  the  cot- 
tage had  risen  from  their  seats,  and  stept 
back  from  her  with  horror.  She,  however, 
seemed  to  have  eyes  for  no  one  but  the  holy 
man  ;  a  fearful  curiosity  was  painted  on  her 
features,  and  this  made  her  emotion  appear 
terrible  to  the  others. 

*'  Heavily  must  the  soul  weigh  down  its 
possessor,"  she  pursued,  when  no  one  returned 
her  any  answer,  "  very  heavily  !  for  already 
its  approaching  image  overshadows  me  with 
anguish  and  mourning.  And,  alas  !  I  have 
till  now  been  so  merry  and  light-hearted  ! " 
And  she  burst  into  another  flood  of  tears,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  veil. 

The  priest,  going  up  to  her  with  a  solemn 
look,  now  addressed  himself  to  her,  and  con- 
jured her  in  the  name  of  God  most  holy,  if 
any  evil  or  spirit  of  evil  possessed  her,  to 
remove  the  light  covering  from  her  face. 
But  she  sunk  before  him  on  her  knees,  and 


repeated  after  him  every  sacred  expression 
he  uttered,  giving  praise  to  God,  and  protest- 
ing that  she  wished  well  to  the  whole  world. 

The  priest  then  spoke  to  the  knight :  '*  Sir 
bridegroom,  I  leave  you  alone  with  her, 
whom  I  have  united  to  you  in  marriage. 
So  far  as  I  can  discover,  there  is  nothing  of 
evil  in  her,  but,  of  a  truth,  much  that  is  won- 
derful What  I  recommend  to  you  in 
domestic  life  is  prudence,  love,  and  fidelity." 

Thus  speaking,  he  left  the  apartment,  and 
the  fisherman  with  his  wife  followed  him, 
crossing  themselves. 

Undhie  had  sunk  upon  her  knees ;  she 
uncovered  her  face,  and  exclaimed,  while  she 
looked  fearfuUy  round  upon  Huldbrand : 
**  Alas,  you  will  now  refuse  to  look  upon  me 
as  your  own  ;  and  still  I  have  done  nothing 
evil,  poor  imhappy  child  that  I  am  ! "  She 
spoke  these  words  with  a  look  so  infinitely 
sweet  and  touching,  that  her  bridegroom  for- 
got both  the  confession  that  had  shocked  and 
the  mystery  that  had  peiplexed  him  ;  and 
hastening  to  her,  he  raised  her  in  his  arms. 
She  smiled  through  her  tears,  and  that  smile 
was  like  the  rosy  morning  light  playing  upon 
a  small  stream.  ^  You  cannot  desert  me  ! " 
she  whispered,  with  a  confiding  assurance, 
and  stroked  the  knighfs  cheeks  with  her 
little  soft  hands.  He  was  thus  in  some 
degree  withdrawn  from  those  terrible  appre- 
hensions that  still  lay  lurking  in  the  recesses 
of  his  soul,  and  were  persuading  him  that  he 
had  been  married  to  a  fairy,  or  some  spiteful 
and  mischievous  being  of  the  spirit-world ; 
but,  after  all,  only  this  single  question,  and 
that  almost  unawares,  escaped  from  his 
lips :  — 

"  Dearest  Undine,  pray  tell  me  ijas  one 
thing  ;  what  was  it  you  meant  by  '  spirits  of 
the  earth '  and  '  Ktihlebom,'  when  the  priest 
stood  knocking  at  the  door  ?" 

"  Mere  fictions  !  mere  tales  of  children  ! " 
answered  Undine,  laughing,  now  quite  re- 
stored to  her  wonted  gayety.  "  I  first  awoke 
your  anxiety  with  them,  and  you  finally 
awoke  mine.  This  ia  the  end  of  the  story, 
and  of  our  nuptial  evening." 

"Nay,  not  exactly  that,"  replied  the  en- 
amored knight,  extinguishing  the  tapers, 
and  a  thousand  times  kissing  his  beautiful 
and  beloved  bride,  while,  lighted  by  the 
moon  that  shone  brightly  through  the  win- 
dowS)  he  bore  her  into  their  bridal  apartment 
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TBM  DAT  AffTKE  THS  inEDDnMb 

Thb  fresh  light  of  momii^  awoke  the 
joang  nuuiied  pair.  Undiiie  bashfollj  hid 
her  face  beneath  their  eoTering,  and  Hnld- 
hnind  hty  loet  in  silent  reflection.  Whenever 
dnring  the  n^t  he  had  fallen  asleep,  strange 
and  hoirible  dreams  of  spectres  had  disturbed 
him  ;  and  these  shapes,  grinning  at  him  by 
stealth,  stroye  to  disgnise  themselves  as 
beantifnl  females ;  and  from  beantifhl  females 
they  all  at  once  assomed  the  appearance  of 
diagonsw  And  when  he  started  np,  aroused 
by  the  intmnon  of  these  hideous  forms,  the 
moonlight  shone  pale  and  cold  before  the 
windows  without ;  he  looked  affrighted  at 
Undine,  in  whose  arms  he  had  fidlen  asleep, 
and  she  was  reposing  in  unaltered  beauty 
and  sweetness  beside  him.  Then  pressing  her 
rosy  lips  with  a  light  kiss,  he  again  fell  into  a 
slumber,  only  to  be  awakened  by  new  terrors. 

When  he  had  now  perfectly  awoke,  and 
well  considered  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
connection,  he  reproached  himself  for  any 
doubt  that  could  lead  him  into  error  in 
regard  to  his  lovely  wife.  He  also  earnestly 
bagged  her  to  pardon  the  injustice  he  had 
done  her,  but  she  only  gave  him  her  fair 
hand,  heaved  a  sigh  from  the  depth  of  her 
heart,  and  remained  silent.  Tet  a  glance  of 
fervent  tenderness,  an  expression  of  the  soul 
beaming  in  her  eyes,  such  as  he  had  never 
witnessed  there  before^  left  him  in  undoubt- 
ing  assurance  that  Undine  was  innocent  of 
any  evil  against  him  whatever. 

He  then  rose  with  a  serene  mind,  and, 
leaving  her,  went  to  the  common  apartment, 
where  the  inmates  of  the  house  had  already 
met.  The  three  were  sitting  round  the 
hearth  with  an  air  of  anxiety  about  them,  as 
if  they  feared  trusting  themselves  to  raise 
their  voice  above  a  low  apprehensive  under- 
tone. The  priest  appeared  to  be  praying  in 
his  inmost  spirit,  with  a  view  to  avert  some 
fatal  calamity.  But  when  they  observed  the 
young  husband  come  forth  so  cheerful,  a 
brighter  hope  rose  within  them,  and  dispelled 
the  cloudy  traces  that  remained  upon  their 
brows ;  yes,  the  old  fisherman  b^;an  to  be 
facetious  with  the  knight,  but  in  a  manner 
so  perfectly  becoming,  that  his  aged  wife 
herself  could  not  help  smiling  with  great 
good-humor. 


Undine  liad  in  the  meat  tine  gf^  leidf, 
Old  now  oitefed  the  door,  wImb  they  vat 
all  on  the  point  ct  mstfaing  to  meet  her,  ai 
yet  all  remained  fixed  in  perfect  adniza- 
tioii,  BO  cfaai^*ed  and  at  the  aanie  time  » 
frmiliar  was  the  yonqg  woman's  i^peaiiDee 
The  priest,  with  patenial  affeetioii  beamiBg 
from  his  coontenanee,  first  went  up  to  her, 
and  as  he  raised  his  hand  to  pronoonoe  t 
Messing,  the  beantifhl  bride,  tranbling  witk 
religious  awe,  sonk  on  her  knees  before  him ; 
she  begged  his  pardon,  in  terms  both  respeei- 
f ul  and  submissive,  for  any  foolish  things 
ahemi^t  have  utfened  the  evening  hdcst^ 
and  entreated  him,  in  a  very  pathetic  tone, 
to  pray  for  the  welfare  of  her  soiiL  Slie 
then  rose,  kissed  her  foster-parents,  and,  after 
tlionlring  them  for  all  the  kindness  they  had 
shown  her,  said :  '^  O,  I  now  feel  in  mj 
inmost  heart,  how  great,  how  infinitely  great, 
is  what  you  have  done  for  me,  yon  dear,  dear 
friends  of  my  childhood  ! " 

At  first  she  was  wholly  nnaUe  to  tear 
herself  away  from  tiieir  afiecdonnte  caaema ; 
but  the  moment  she  saw  the  good  old  mofcher 
busy  in  getting  break&st,  she  went  to  the 
hearth,  applied  herself  to  cooking  the  food 
and  putting  it  on  the  table,  and  would  mi 
suffer  her  to  take  the  least  share  in  the  wori. 

She  continued  in  this  frame  of  spirit  the 
whole  day ;  calm,  kind,  attentive,  — at  the 
same  time  a  little  mistress  of  a  family,  and  a 
tender,  modest  young  woman.  The  three, 
who  had  been  longest  acquainted  with  her, 
expected  every  instant  to  see  her  eapridoos 
spirit  break  out  in  some  whimsical  chai^  or 
sportive  vagary.  But  their  fears  were  quile 
unnecessary.  Undine  conUnued  as  mild  and 
gentle  as  an  angeL  The  priest  found  it  all 
but  impossible  to  remove  his  eyes  from  her, 
and  he  often  said  to  the  bridegroom  : — 

"  The  bounty  of  Heaven,  sir,  through  me 
its  unworthy  instrument,  intrusted  to  yon 
last  evening  an  invaluable  treasure  ;  regard 
and  cherish  it  as  you  ought  to  do,  and  it  will 
promote  your  temporal  and  eternal  wd&re.' 

Toward  evening  Undine  was  hanging 
upon  the  knighfs  arm  with  lowly  tenderness^ 
while  she  drew  him  geAtly  out  before  the 
door,  where  the  setting  sun  shone  richly  over 
the  fresh  grass,  and  upon  the  high,  dendtf 
boles  of  the  trees.  Her  emotion  was  visible : 
the  dew  of  sadness  and  love  swam  in  her 
eyes,  while  a  tender  and  fearful  secret  seemed 
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to  IioTer  upon  her  lips ;  but  sighB,  and  those 
acaicely  perceptible,  were  all  that  made 
known  the  wish  of  her  heart  She  led  her 
huaband  farther  and  feurther  onward  without 
speaking.  When  he  asked  her  questions,  she 
relied  only  with  looks,  in  which,  it  is  true 
there  appeared  to  be  no  immediate  answer  to 
his  inquiries,  but  yet  a  whole  heaven  of  love 
and  timid  attachment  Thus  they  reached 
the  maigin  of  the  swollen  forest  stream,  and 
the  knight  was  astonished  to  see  it  gliding 
away  with  so  gentle  a  murmuring  of  its 
waves  that  no  vestige  of  its  former  swell 
and  wildness  was  now  disceinibl& 

^By  moming  it  will  be  wholly  drained 
oSf"  said  the  beautiful  woman,  almost  weep- 
ing ;  ^  and  you  will  then  be  able  to  travel, 
without  anything  to  hinder  you,  whitherso* 
ever  you  wilL" 

^  Not  without  you,  dear  Undine,"  replied 
the  knight,  laughing  ;  **  for  pray  remember, 
even  were  I  disposed  to  leave  you,  both  the 
church  and  the  spiritual  poweis,  the  emperor 
and  the  laws  of  the  realm,  would  require  the 
fugitive  to  be  seized  and  restored  to  you." 

''All  this  depends  on  you,  —  all  depends 
on  you,"  whispered  his  little  companion, 
half  weeping  and  half  smiling.  "  But  I  still 
feel  sure  that  you  will  not  leave  me  ;  I  love 
you  too  deeply  to  fear  that  misery.  Now 
bear  me  over  to  that  little  island,  which  lies 
before  us.  There  shall  the  decision  be  made. 
I  could  easily,  indeed,  glide  through  that 
mere  rippling  of  the  water  without  your  aid, 
but  it  is  BO  grateful  to  rest  in  your  arms ; 
and  should  you  determine  to  put  me  away,  I 
aball  have  sweetly  rested  in  them  once  more, 
....  for  the  last  time." 

Huldbrand  was  so  full  of  strange  anxiety 
and  emotion,  that  he  knew  not  what  answer 
to  make  her.  He  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
carried  her  over,  now  first  realizitig  the  fact 
that  this  was  die  same  little  island  from 
which  he  had  borne  her  back  to  the  old 
fisherman  the  first  night  of  his  anivaL  On 
the  farther  side,  he  placed  her  upon  the  soft 
grass,  and  was  throwing  himself  lovingly 
near  his  beautiful  burden ;  but  she  said  to 
him,  **  Not  here,  but  there,  opposite  to  me. 
I  shall  read  my  doom  in  your  eyes,  even 
before  your  lips  pronounce  it ;  now  listen 
very  attentively  to  what  I  shall  relate  to 
you."    And  she  began  : — 

^  You  must  know,  my  own  love^  that  there 


are  beings  in  the  elements,  which  bear  the 
strongest  resemblance  to  the  human  race,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  but  seldom  become 
visible  to  you.  The  wonderftd  salamanders 
sparkle  and  sport  amid  the  flames ;  deep  in 
the  earth  the  meagre  and  malicious  gnomes 
pursue  their  revels ;  the  forest  spirits  belong 
to  the  air,  and  wander  in  the  woods  ;  while 
in  the  seas,  rivers,  and  streams  live  the  wide- 
spread race  of  water-spirits.  These  List,  be- 
neath resounding  domes  of  crystal,  through 
which  the  sky  appears  with  sun  and  stars, 
inhabit  a  region  of  light  and  beauty ;  lofty 
coral-trees  glow  with  blue  and  crimson  fruits 
in  their  gardens ;  they  walk  over  the  pure 
sand  of  the  sea,  among  infinitely  vari^^ated 
shells,  and  anud  whatever  of  beauty  the  old 
world  possessed,  such  as  the  present  is  no 
more  worthy  to  enjoy,  —  creations  which  the 
floods  covered  with  their  secret  veils  of  sil- 
ver ;  and  now  these  noble  monuments  glim- 
mer below,*  stately  and  solemn,  and  bedewed 
by  the  water  which  loves  them,  and  calls 
forth  from  their  crevices  exquisite  moss-flow- 
ers and  enwreathing  tufts  of  sedgeu 

''Now  the  nation  that  dwell  there  are 
very  fair  and  lovely  to  behold,  for  the  most 
part  more  beautiful  than  human  beings. 
Many  a  fisherman  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
catch  a  view  of  a  delicate  maiden  of  the  wa- 
ters, while  she  was  floating  and  singing  upon 
the  deep.  He  then  spread  to  remotest 
shores  the  fame  of  her  beauty  ;  and  to  such 
wonderful  females  men  are  wont  to  give  the 
name  of  Undines.  But  what  need  of  sa3dng 
more  ?  You,  my  dear  husband,  now  actu- 
ally behold  an  Undine  before  you." 

The  knight  would  have  persuaded  himself 
that  his  lovely  wife  was  under  the  influence 
of  one  of  her  odd  whims,  and  that  she  was 
only  amusing  herself  and  him  with  her  ex- 
travagant inventions.  He  wished  it  might 
be  so.  But  with  whatever  power  of  wcnrds 
he  said  this  to  himself^  he  still  could  not 
credit  the  hope  for  a  moment;  a  strange 
shivering  shot  through  his  soul ;  unable  to 

*  No  reader  of  "Rigliwh  poetry  need  be  reminded 
of  Soathey's  adminble  description  of  the  rabmsrine 
aty  of  Bsly  in  his  "Quse  of  Kehama"  :— 

"In  BunBc^t  and  aea  green. 
The  thousand  ytJaom  were  Men 
Of  that  proud  oiiy,  whoee  superb  abodes 
Seemed  reared  bj  gUnts  for  the  Immortal  gods. 
How  silent  and  how  beanttfol  they  stand, 
liike  things  of  naton." 
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utter  a  word,  he  gazed  upon  the  sweet  speak- 
er with  a  fixed  eye.  She  shook  her  head  in 
distress,  heaved  a  sigh  from  her  full  heart, 
and  then  proceeded  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  — 

''  In  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  our 
life,  we  should  be  far  superior  to  yourselTes, 
who  are  another  race  of  the  human  family, — 
for  we  also  call  ourselves  human  beings,  as 
we  resemble  them  in  form  and  features, — 
had  we  not  one  great  evil  peculiar  to  our- 
selves. Both  we  and  the  beings  I  have 
mentioned  as  inhabiting  the  other  elements 
vanish  into  air  at  death,  and  go  out  of  exist- 
ence, spirit  and  body,  so  that  no  vestige  <^ 
us  remains  ;  and  when  you  hereafter  awake 
to  a  purer  state  of  being,  we  shall  remain 
where  sand  and  sparks  and  wind  and  waves 
remain.  We  of  course  have  no  souls  ;  the 
element  moves  us,  and,  again,  is  obedient  to 
our  will,  while  we  live,  though  it  scatters  us 
like  dust  when  we  die  ;  and  as  we  have 
nothing  to  trouble  us,  we  are  as  meny  as 
nightingales,  little  goldfishes,  and  other  pretty 
children  of  nature. 

^  But  all  beings  aspire  to  rise  in  the  scale 
of  existence  higher  than  they  are.  It  was 
therefore  the  wish  of  my  father,  who  is  a 
powerful  water-prince  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  that  his  only  daughter  should  become 
possessed  of  a  soiU,  although  she  should  have 
to  endure  many  of  the  sufferings  of  those  Who 
share  that  gift. 

*'  Now,  the  race  to  which  I  belong  have  no 
other  means  of  obtaining  a  soul  than  by 
forming  with  an  individual  of  your  own  the 
most  intimate  union  of  love.  I  am  now  pos- 
sessed of  a  soul,  and  I,  the  very  *toul  itself, 
thank  you,  dear  Huldbrand,  with  a  warmth 
of  heart  beyond  expression,  and  never  shall  I 
cease  to  thank  you,  unless  you  render  my 
whole  futui-e  life  miserable.  For  what  will 
becom3  of  me  if  you  avoid  and  reject  me  ? 
Still,  I  would  not  keep  you  as  my  own  by 
artifice.  And  should  you  decide  to  cast  me 
off,  then  do  it  now, ....  leave  me  here,  and 
return  to  the  shore  alone.  I  will  plunge  in- 
to this  brook,  where  my  uncle  will  receive 
me ;  my  uncle,  who  here  in  the  forest,  far 
removed  from  his  other  friends,  passes  his 
strange  and  solitary  existenca  But  he  is 
powerful,  as  well  as  revered  and  beloved  by 
many  great  rivers ;  and  as  he  brought  me 
hither  to  our  friends  of  the  lake  a  light- 1 


hearted  and  laughing  child,  he  will  a]»  le- 
store  me  to  the  home  of  my  pareiiii  i 
woman,  gifted  with  a  soul,  full  ci  afledioB, 
and  heir  to  suffering." 

She  was  about  to  add  aometbmg  moic^ 
when  Huldbrand,  with  the  most  heaztfeh 
tenderness  and  love,  clasped  her  in  his  ans^ 
and  again  bore  her  back  to  the  ahor&  TIhr, 
amid  tears  and  kisses,  he  first  swore  never  to 
forsake  his  affectionate  wife,,  and  esteemed 
himself  even  more  happy  than  the  Oreekn 
sctdptor,  I^gmalion,  for  whom  Venus  gan 
life  to  his  beautiful  statue,  and  thus  cbasged 
it  into  a  beloved  wife.  Supported  by  hs 
arm,  and  in  the  sweet  confidence  of  affeetioD, 
Undine  returned  to  the  cottage  ;  and  now 
she  first  realized  with  her  idiole  heiit  hofw 
little  cause  she  had  for  regretting  what  she 
had  left,  —  the  crystal  palaces  of  her  myste- 
rious father. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HOW    THB    KinGHT    TOOK    HIB    TOUBG  WDI 

WITH    HIM. 

Next  morning,  when  Hnldbnnd  awob 
from  slumber,  and  perceived  that  his  beauti- 
ful wife  was  not  by  his  side,  be  hegBcn  to  gire 
way  again  to  his  wild  imaginatknia ;  thee 
];epresented  to  him  his  marriage^  and  efen 
the  charming  Undine  herself  as  only  i 
shadow  without  substance,  a  mere  illuaoB 
of  enchantment  But  she  entered  the  door 
at  the  same  moment,  kissed  him,  seated  her- 
seir  on  the  bed  by  his  side,  and  said  : — 

'*!  have  been  out  somewhat  early  this 
morning,  to  see  whether  my  uncle  ke^  fax^ 
word.  He  has  already  restored  the  vatiMs 
of  the  flood  to  his  own  calm  channel,  and 
he  now  flows  through  the  forest,  a  nvulft 
as  before,  in  a  lonely  and  dreamlike  current 
His  friends,  too,  both  of  the  water  and  the 
air,  have  resumed  their  usual  peaceful  tenor ;  ' 
all  in  this  region  will  again  proceed  with 
order  and  tranqufllity ;  and  you  can  tiavel 
homeward  without  fear  of  the  flood,  when- 
ever you  choose." 

It  seemed  to  the  mind  of  Huldbrand  ibai 
he  must  be  wrapt  in  some  revesry  or  vakiiig 
dream,  so  little  was  he  able  to  undentand 
the  nature  of  his  wife's  strange  relatives 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  made  no  remark 
upon  what  she  had  told  him,  apd  the  infi- 
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nite  charm  of  her  beauty,  gentlenett,  and 
affection  soon  lulled  eyeiy  misgiving  to  rest 

Some  time  afterward,  while  he  was  stand- 
ing with  her  before  the  door,  and  surveying 
the  verdant  point  of  land  with  its  boundary 
of  bright  waters,  such  a  feeling  of  bliss  came 
over  him  in  this  cradle  of  his  love,  that  he 
exclaimed :  — 

**  Shall  we  then,  so  early  as  to-day,  begin 
our  journey  1  Why  should  we  ?  It  is  prob- 
able that  al»oad  in  the  world  we  shall  find 
no  days  more  delightful  than  those  we  have 
spent  in  this  little  gieen  isle,  so  secret  and 
ao  secure.  Let  us  Temain  heie,  and  see  the 
sun  go  down  two  or  three  times  more." 

'*  Just  as  my  lord  shall  command,"  replied 
Undine,  meekly.  "Only  we  must  remem- 
ber that  our  aged  friends  will,  at  aU  events, 
see  me  depart  with  pain  ;  and  should  they 
now,  for  the  first  time,  discover  the  true  sold 
in  me,  and  how  fervently  I  can  now  love  and 
honor  them,  their  feeble  eyes  would  surely 
become  blind  with  weeping.  As  yet,  they 
consider  my  present  calm  and  exemplary 
conduct  as  of  no  better  promise  than  my  for- 
mer occasional  quietness,  —  merely  the  calm 
of  the  lake,  just  while  the  air  remains  tran- 
quil,—  and  they  will  soon  learn  to  chei^ 
ith  a  little  tree  or  flower  as  they  have  cher- 
ished me.  Let  me  not,  then,  make  known 
to  them  this  newly  bestowed,  this  love-in- 
spired heart,  at  the  very  moment  they  must 
loee  it  for  this  world  ;  and  how  could  I  con- 
ceal what  I  have  gained  if  we  continued 
longer  together  1" 

Huldbrand  yielded  to  her  representation, 
and  went  to  the  aged  couple  to  confer  with 
them  respecting  his  journey,  on  which  he  pro- 
posed to  set  out  that  very  hour.  The  priest 
offered  himself  as  a  companion  of  the  young 
married  pair ;  and,  after  their  taking  a  short 
farewell,  he  held  the  bridle,  while  the  knight 
lifted  his  beautifal  wife  upon  his  horse  ;  and 
with  rapid  step  they  crossed  the  dry  channel 
with  her  toward  the  forest  Undine  wept  in 
silent  but  intense  emotion ;  the  old  people, 
as  she  moved  away,  were  more  clamorous  in 
the  expression  of  their  grief.  They  appeared 
to  feel,  at  the  moment  of  separation,  all  that 
they  were  losing  in  their  affectionate  foster- 
daughter. 

The  three  travellers  reached  the  thickest 
shades  of  the  forest  without  interchanging  a 
word.      It  must  have  been  a  picturesque 


sight  in  that  hall  of  leafy  verdure,  to  see  this 
lovely  woman's  form  sitting  on  the  noble  and 
richly  ornamented  steed,  on  her  right  hand 
the  venerable  priest  in  the  white  garb  of  Ids 
order,  on  her  left  the  blooming  young  knight, 
clad  in  splendid  raiment  of  scarlet,  gold,  and 
violet,  girt  with  a  sword  that  flashed  in  the 
sun,  and  attentively  walking  beside  her. 
Huldbrand  had  no  eyes  but  for  his  fair  wife  ; 
Undine,  who  had  dried  her  tears  of  tender- 
ness, had  no  eyes  but  for  him  ;  and  they 
soon  entered  into  the  still  and  voiceless  con- 
verse of  looks  and  gestures,  from  which  after 
some  tin\e  they  were  awakened  by  the  low 
discourse  which  the  priest  was  holding  with 
a  fourth  traveller,  who  had  meanwhile  joined 
them  unobserved. 

He  wore  a  white  gown,  resembling  in  form 
the  dress  of  the  priest's  order,  except  that  his 
hood  hung  very  low  over  his  face,  and  that 
the  whole  drapery  floated  in  such  wide  folds 
around  him  as  obliged  him  every  moment  to  ' 
gather  it  up  and  throw  it  over  his  arm,  or  by 
some  management  of  this  sort  to  get  it  out  of 
his  way,  and  still  it  did  not  seem  in  the  least 
to  impede  his  movement  When  the  young 
couple  became  aware  of  his  presence,  he  was 
saying :  — 

**And  so,  venerable  sir,  many  as  have 
been  the  years  I  have  dwelt  here  in  this 
forest,  I  have  never  received  the  name  of 
hermit  in  your  sense  of  the  word.  For,  as  I 
said  before,  I  know  nothing  of  penance,  and 
I  think,  too>  that  I  have  no  particular  need 
of  it  Do  you  ask  me  why  I  am  so  attached 
to  the  forest  ?  It  is  because  its  scenery  is  so 
peculiarly  picturesque,  and  affords  me  so 
much  pastime,  when,  in  my  floating  white 
garments,  I  pass  through  its  world  of  leaves 
and  dusky  shadows ;  —  and  then  a  sweet 
sunbeam  glances  down  upon  me,  at  times, 
before^  think  of  it" 

"  You  are  a  very  singular  man,"  replied 
the  priest, "  and  I  should  like  to  Imve  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  you." 

"  And  who,  then,  may  you  be  yourself,  to 
pass  from  one  thing  to  another?"  inquired 
the  stranger. 

"  I  am  called  Father  Heilmann,"  answered 
the  holy  man,  **  and  I  am  from  the  cloister 
of  our  Lady  of  the  Salutation,  beyond  the 
lake." 

"Well,  well,"  replied  the  stranger,  "my 
name  ia  Kuhlebom,  and  were  I  a  stickler  for 
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the  nice  distinctions  of  rank,  I  might  with 
equal  propriety  require  you  to  give  me  the 
title  of  noble  loid  of  Kuhlebom,  or  free 
lord  of  Kiihlebom,'*'  for  I  am  as  free  as  a 
bird  in  the  forest,  and,  it  may  be,  a  trifle 
more  so.  For  example,  I  now  have  some- 
thing to  tell  that  young  lady  there.''  And 
before  they  were  aware  of  his  purpose,  he 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  priest,  close  to 
Undine,  and  stretching  hims^  high  into  the 
air,  in  order  to  whisper  something  in  her  ear. 
But  she  shrunk  from  him  in  terror,  and  ex- 
claimed :  — 

'*  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you." 

^*  Ho,  ho,"  cried  the  stranger,  with  a  laugh, 
"you  have  made  a  grand  marriage  indeed, 
since  you  no  longer  know  your  own  rela- 
tions !  Have  you  no  recollection  of  your 
uncle  Kiihlebom,  who  so  faithfully  bore  you 
on  his  back  to  this  region  ?  ** 

"  However  that  may  be,"  replied  Undine, 
"  I  entreat  you  never  to  appear  in  my  pres- 
ence again.  I  am  now  afiradd  of  you ;  and 
will  not  my  husband  fear  and  forsake  me,  if 
he  sees  me  associate  with  such  strange  com- 
pany and  kindred  7 " 

"  You  must  not  forget,  my  little  niece,'*  said 
Kiihlebom,  "  that  I  am  with  you  here  as  a 
guide  ;  otherwise  those  madcap  spirits  of  the 
earth,  the  gnomes  that  haunt  this  forest, 
would  play  you  some  of  their  nuschievous 
pranks.  Let  me  therefore  still  accompany 
you  in  peace  ;  even  the  old  priest  there  had 
a  better  recollection  of  me  tjian  you  appear 
to  have  ;  for  he  just  now  assured  me,  that  I 
seemed  to  be  very  familiar  to  him,  and  that 
I  must  have  been  with  him  in  the  ferry- 
boat, out  of  which  he  tumbled  into  the 
waves.  He  certainly  did  see  me  there,  for 
I  was  no  other  tbui  the  water-spout  that 
tore  him  out  of  it,  and  kept  him  from  sink- 
ing, while  I  safely  wafted  him  ashore  to 
your  wedding." 

Undine  and  the  knight  turned  their  eyes 
upon  Father  Heilmann  ;  but  he  appeared  to 
be  moving  forward,  just  as  if  he  were  dream- 
ing or  walking  in  hia  sleep,  and  no  longer  to 
be  conscious  of  a  word  that  was  spoken. 
Undine  then  said  to  Kuhlebom :  '<  I  already 
see  yonder  the  md  of  the  forest  We  have 
no  further  need  of  your  asdstance,  and  noth- 
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Froiherr,"  baron.  There  Ib  Bomething  pecu- 
liarly whimsical  in  this  quiet  humor  of  "  Lord  or 
Baron  Kiihlebom." 


ing  now  gives  us  alarm  but  yomseli  I 
therefore  beseech  you  by  our  mutual  lore 
and  good- will  to  vanish,  and  allow  us  to  pro- 
ceed in  peace." 

Kiihlebom  seemed  to  be  transported  with 
fury  at  this :  he  darted  a  frightful  look  it 
Undine,  and  grinned  fiercely  upon  her.  She 
shrieked  aloud,  and  called  her  husband  to 
protect  her.  The  knight  sprui^  round  the 
horse  as  quick  as  lightning,  and,  brandishing 
his  sword,  struck  at  Kiihlebom's  head.  Bat, 
instead  of  severing  it  from  his  body,  the 
sword  merely  flashed  through  a  tonent, 
which  rushed  foaming  aear  them  from  a 
lofty  clifl ;  and  with  a  splash,  which  much 
resembled  in  sound  a  burst  of  laughter,  the 
stream  all  at  once  poured  upon  them,  and 
gave  them  a  thorough  wetting.  The  prieit, 
as  if  suddenly  awaking  from  a  trance,  coolly 
observed  :  ^  This  is  what  I  have  been  wait 
time  expecting,  because  the  brook  has  de- 
scended from  Uie  steep  so  close  beside  us,— 
though  at  first  sight,  indeed,  it  appeared  to 
look  just  like  a  man,  and  to  poaaess  the 
power  of  speech." 

As  the  waterfall  came  rushing  horn  its 
crag,  it  distinctly  uttered  these  words  in 
Huldbrand's  ear :  "  Bash  knight !  valiant 
knight !  I  am  not  angry  with  you ;  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  you ;  only  continue  to  de- 
fend your  charming  little  wife  with  the  same 
spirit^  you  bold  knight !  you  rash  blade ! " 

After  advancing  a  few  steps  fiirther,  the 
travellers  came  out  upon  open  ground.  The 
imperial  city  lay  bright  before  them;  and 
the  evening  sun,  which  gilded  its  towers  witii 
gold,  kindly  dried  their  garments  that  had 
been  so  completely  draiched. 


CHAPTER  X. 

HOW  THET  LIVED  IN  THE  CITT. 

The  sudden  disappearance  of  the  young 
knight,  Huldbrand  of  Ringstetten,  had  occa- 
sioned much  remark  in  the  imperial  city, 
and  no  small  concern  among  those  of  the 
people,  who,  as  weU  on  account  of  his  expeit- 
ness  in  tourney  and  dance  as  of  his  mild  and 
amiable  manners,  had  become  greatiy  at- 
tached to  him.  His  attendants  were  unwill- 
ing  to  quit  the  place  without  their  master 
aldiough    not  a  soul   of  them   had   been 
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couiageouB  enoD^  to  follow  him  into  the 
feacfol  recesses  of  the  forest  They  remained, 
therefore,  at  their  public  house,  idly  hoping, 
as  men  are  wont  to  do,  and,  by  the  expression 
of  their  fears,  keeping  the  fate  of  their  lost 
lord  fresh  in  remembrance. 

Now,  when  the  violent  storms  and  floods 
had  been  observed,  immediately  after  his  de- 
parture, the  destruction  of  the  handsome 
stranger  became  jbM  but  certain :  even  £er- 
talda  had  quite  openly  discovered  her  sorrow, 
and  detested  herself  for  having  induced  him 
to  take  that  fatal  excursion  into  the  forest 
Her  foster-parents,  the  duke  and  duchess, 
had  meanwhile  come  to  take  her  away,  but 
Bertalda  persuaded  them  to  remain  with  her 
until  some  certain  news  of  Huldbrand  should 
be  obtained,  whether  he  were  living  or  dead. 
She  endeavored,  also,  k>  prevail  upon  several 
young  knights^  who  were  assiduous  in  court- 
ing her  favor,  to  go  in  quest  of  the  noble  ad- 
venturer in  the  forest  But  she  refused  to 
pledge  her  hand  as  the  reward  of  the  enter^ 
prise,  because  she  still  cherished,  it  might  be, 
a  hope  of  being  claimed  by  the  returning 
knight;  and  no  one  would  consent,  for  a 
glove,  a  riband,  or  even  a  kiss,  to  expose  his 
life  to  bring  back  so  very  dangerous  a  rival. 

When  Huldbrand  now  made  his  sudden 
and  unexpected  appearance,  his  attendants^ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  almost  every 
one  rejoiced  :  we  must  acknowledge,  indeed, 
that  this  was  not  the  case  with  Bertalda  ;  for, 
although  it  might  be  quite  a  welcome  event 
to  others,  that  he  brought  with  him  a  wife  of 
such  exquisite  loveliness,  and  Father  Heil- 
mann  as  a  witness  of  their  marriage,  Bertalda 
could  not  but  view  the  aflair  with  grief  and 
vexation.  She  had,  in  truth,  become  attached 
to  the  young  knight  with  her  whole  soul,  and 
then  her  mourning  for  his  absence,  or  sup- 
posed death,,  had  shown  tlus  more  than  she 
could  now  have  wished. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  she  conducted 
beacself  like  a  prudent  woman  in  circum- 
stances of  such  delicacy,  and  lived  on  the 
meet  friendly  terms  with  Undine,  whom  the 
vliole  city  looked  upon  as  a  princess  that 
Huldbrand  had  rescued  in  the  forest  from 
some  evil  enchantment  Whenever  any  one 
questioned  either  herself  or  her  husband  rela- 
tive to  surmises  of  this  nature,  they  had  wis- 
dom enough  to  remain  silent,  or  wit  enough 
to  evade  the  inquiries.    The  lips  of  Father 
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Heilmann  had  been  sealed  in  regard  to  idle 
gossip  of  every  kind  ;  and  besides,  on  Huld- 
brand's  arrival,  he  had  immediately  returned 
to  his  cloister  :  so  that  people  were  obliged  to 
rest  contented  with  their  own  wild  conjec- 
tures, and  even  Bertalda  herself  ascertained 
nothing  more  of  the  truth  than  others. 

For  the  rest,  Undine  daily  regarded  this 
fJEiir  girl  with  increasing  fondness.  "We 
must  have  been  heretofore  acquainted  with 
each  other,''  she  often  used  to  say  to  her,  ''  or 
else  there  must  be  some  mysterious  connec- 
tion between  us  ;  for  it  is  incredible  that  any 
one  so  perfectly  without  cause  —  I  mean 
without  some  deep  and  secret  cause  — 
should  be  so  fondly  attached  to  another,  as  I 
have  been  to  you  from  the  first  moment  of 
our  meeting." 

Even  Bertalda  could  not  deny  that  she  felt 
a  confiding  impulse,  an  attraction  of  tender- 
ness, toward  Undine,  much  as  she  deemed 
this  fortunate  rival  the  cause  of  her  bitterest 
disappointment.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
mutual  regard,  they  found  means  to  persuade, 
the  one  her  foster-parents  and  the  other  her 
husband,  to  defer  the  day  of  separation  to  a 
period  more  and  more  remote ;  nay,  more, 
they  had  already  begun  to  talk  of  a  plan  for 
Bertalda's  some  time  accompanying  Undine 
to  Castle  Ringstetten,  near  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  Danube. 

Once,  on  a  fine  evening,  while  they  were 
promenading  the  dty  by  starlight,  they  hap- 
pened to  be  talking  over  their  scheme  just 
as  they  passed  the  high  trees  that  bordered 
the  public  walk.  The  young  married  pair, 
though  it  was  somewhat  late,  had  called 
upon  Bertalda  to  invite  her  to  share  their 
enjoyment;  and  all  three  now  proceeded 
familiarly  up  and  down  beneath  the  dark-blue 
heaven,  not  seldom  interrupted  in  their  con- 
verse by  the  admiration  which  they  could 
not  but  bestow  upon  the  magnificent  foun- 
tain in  the  middle  of  the  square,  and  upon 
the  wonderful  rush  and  shooting  upward  of 
its  water.  All  was  sweet  and  soothing  to 
their  minds ;  among  the  shadows  of  the  trees 
stole  in  glimmerings  of  light  from  the  ad- 
jacent houses  ;  a  low  murmur  as  of  children 
at  play,  and  of  other  persons  who  were  en- 
joying their  walk,  floated  around  them  ;  they 
were  so  alone,  and  yet  sharing  so  much  of 
social  happiness  in  .the  bright  and  stirring 
world,  that  whatever  had  appeared  diflicult 
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by  day,  now  became  smooth  and  easy  of  its 
own  accord,  and  the  three  friends  could  no 
longer  see  the  slightest  cause  for  hesitation  in 
regard  to  Bertalda's  taking  the  journey. 

At  that  instant,  just  as  they  were  fixing  the 
day  of  their  departure,  a  tall  man  approached 
them  from  the  middle  of  the  square,  bowed 
respectfully  to  the  company,  and  spoke  some- 
thing in  the  young  bride's  ear.  Though  dis- 
pleased with  the  interruption  and  its  cause, 
she  walked  aside  a  few  steps  with  the  stranger, 
and  both  began  to  whisper,  as  it  seemed,  in  a 
foreign  tongue.  Huldbrand  thought  he  rec- 
ognized the  strange  man  of  the  forest ;  and 
he  gazed  upon  him  so  fixedly  that  he  neither 
heard  nor  answered  the  astonished  inquiries 
of  Bertalda.  All  at  once  Undine  clapped  her 
hands  with  delight,  and  turned  back  from  the 
stranger,  laughing  :  he,  frequently  shaking 
his  head,  retired  with  a  hasty  step  and  dis- 
contented air,  and  descended  into  the  foun- 
tain. Huldbrand  now  felt  perfectly  certain 
that  his  conjecture  was  correct  But  Ber- 
talda asked  :  "  And  what,  my  dear  Undine, 
did  the  master  of  the  fountain  wish  to  say  to 
you  1 " 

The  young  wife  laughed  within  herself, 
and  made  answer :  *'  The  day  after  to-mor- 
row, my  dear  child,  when  the  anniversary 
of  your  name-day  *  returns,  you  shall  be  in- 
formed.'' And  this  was  all  she  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  disclose.  She  merely  asked 
Bertalda  to  dinner  on  the  appointed  day,  and 
requested  her  to  invite  her  foster-parents ; 
and  soon  afterward  they  separated. 

"Kiihlebom?"  said  Huldbrand  to  his 
lovely  wife,  with  an  inward  shudder,  when 
they  had  taken  leave  of  Bertalda,  and  were 
now  going  home  through  the  darkening 
streets. 

"  Yes,  it  was  he,"  answered  Undine,  "  and 
he  would  have  wearied  me  with  foolish  warn- 
ings without  end.  But  in  the  midst  of  them, 
quite  contrary  to  his  intention,  he  delighted 
me  with  a  most  welcome  piece  of  news.     If 

♦  Or  saint's  day.  A  literary  friend,  from  whose 
kindness  I  have  derived  the  best  aid  in  revising  and 
correcting  my  version,  informs  me  that  this  term 
"  refers  to  a  German  custom  of  celebrating,  not 
only  the  birthday,  but  also  the  name-<lay,  that  is, 
the  day  which  in  the  almanac  bears  the  person's 
Christian  name.  The  old  almanacs  contained  a 
name  for  each  day  in  the  year,  being  either  the 
name  of  a  saint  or  some  Other  remarkable  person- 
age in  history." 


you,  my  dear  lord  and  husband,  wish  nek 
acquaint  you  with  it  now,  you  need  qbIt 
command  me,  and  I  will  freely  and  from  vj 
heart  tell  you  all  without  reserve.  Bit 
would  you  confer  upon  your  Undine's  tht, 
very  great  pleasure,  only  wait  till  the  iff 
after  to-morrow,  and  then  you  too  shall  law 
your  share  of  the  surprise." 

The  knight  was  quite  willing  to  gnti^ 
his  wife  in  regard  to  what  she  had  asked 
with  so  beautiful  a  spirit ;  and  this  spizit  sbe 
discovered  yet  more,  for  while  she  wis  this 
night  falling  asleep,  she  murmured  to  ha- 
self,  with  a  smile,  '*  How  she  will  rejoice  aid 
be  astonished  at  what  her  master  of  the  fovc- 
tain  has  told  me, — the  dear,  happy  Bertalda!' 


CHAPTER  XL 

FESTIVAL  OF  BERTALDA'S  VAMErJUJ. 

The  company  were  sitting  at  <Snner ;  Ba> 
talda,  adorned  with  jewels  and  flowers  widh 
out  number,  the  presents  of  her  foster-jxr- 
ents  and  friends,  and  looking  like  some 
goddess  of  Spring,  sat  beside  Undioe  and 
Huldbrand  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Wba 
the  sumptuous  repast  was  ended,  and  tk 
dessert  was  place<l  before  them,  penniaoon 
was  given  that  the  doors  should  be  left  opei ; 
this  wM  in  accordance  with  the  good  (M 
custom  in  Germany,  that  the  common  people 
mij^t  see  and  rejoice  in  the  festivity  of  thdr 
saperiors.  Among  these  spectators  the  ser- 
vants carried  round  cake  and  wine. 

Huldbrand  and  Bertalda  waited  with  seoet 
impatience  for  the  promised  explanation,  and 
never,  except  when  they  could  not  well  help 
it,  moved  their  eves  from  Undine.    Bat  she 
still  continued  silent,  and  merely  smiled  to 
herself  with  secret  and  heartfelt  satisfaction. 
All  who  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
promise  she  had  given  could  percciTC  that 
she  was  every  moment  on  the  point  of  re- 
vealing a  happy  secret ;  and  yet,  as  children 
sometimes  delay  tasting  their  choicest  dainties, 
she  still  Mnthheld  the  communication  with  a 
denial  that  made  it  the  more  desired.  Be^ 
talda  and  Huldbrand  shared  the  same  de- 
lightful feeling,  while  in  anxious  hope  they 
were  expecting  the  unknown  disclosure  whidi 
they  were  to  receive  from  the  lips  of  thai 
Mend. 
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At  this  moment  several  of  the  company 
pressed  Undine  to  give  them  a  song.  This 
appeared  to  her  to  be  quite  a  well-timed 
request,  and,  immediately  ordering  her  lute 
to  be  brought,  she  sung  the  following 
words :  — 

"  Morning  so  bright,  ** 
Wild-flowers  so  gay. 
Where  high  grass  so  dewy 
Crowns  the  wavy  lake's  border. 

"  On  the  meadow's  verdant  bosom, 
What  glimmers  there  so  white  ? 
Have  wreatlis  of  snowy  blossoms, 
Soft-floating,  fallen  from  heaven  ? 

'*  Ah,  see  !  a  tender  infant !  — 
It  plays  with  flowers,  unwitting  ; 
It  strives  to  gnutp  mom's  golden  beams.  — 
O  where,  sweet  stranger,  where 's  your  home  ? 
Afar  from  unknown  shores, 
The  waves  have  wafted  hither 
This  helpless  little  one. 

"  Nay,  clasp  not,  tender  darling. 
With  tiny  hand  the  flowers ; 
No  hand  returns  the  pressure, 
The  flowers  are  strange  and  route. 
They  clothe  themselves  in  beauty. 
They  breathe  a  rich  perfume. 
But  cannot  fold  around  you 
A  mother's  loving  arms  ; 
Far,  far  away  that  mother's  fond  embrace. 

''  Life's  early  dawn  just  opening  faint. 
Your  eye  yet  beaming  Heaven's  own  smile. 
So  soon  your  flrst,  best  guardian 's  gone  ; 
Severe,  poor  child,  your  fate,  — 
All,  all  to  you  unknown. 

*  In  reading  some  of  the  verses  of  Fouqu^,  we 
cannot  but  remember  the  question  of  Hamlet  to 
the  player,  **  Is  this  a  prologue  or  the  posy  of  a 
ling  ? "  As  one  example,  among  many,  wo  may 
take  the  original  of  his  miniature  picture  here :  — 

"  Moigen  so  hell, 
Bhimen  so  bunt, 
GrSaer  so  duftig  und  hoch 
An  wolleaden  See's  Qestade." 

These  four  little  lines,  descriptive  of  the  scene 
of  Undine's  songs,  simple  as  they  are,  cost  me  more 
trouble  in  trying  to  mould  them  into  a  fit  English 
form  than  I  well  like  t&  acknowledge.  I  made 
several  attempts,  without  mncli  success,  to  trans- 
late them  to  my  mind.  Among  these  versions  the 
following  had  the  merit  of  not  being  the  worst :  — 

"Tlio  morning  beams  In  glory, 
Wliere  wild-flowers  gayly  bloom, 
"Where  dewy  gruss  is  waving 
The  lake's  fTesh  uiarge  along." 

But  after  all,  the  more  verbal  rendering,  as  it  now 
stands,  seemed  to  be  preferable. 
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A  noble  duke  has  crossed  the  mead, 

And  near  you  checked  his  steed's  career : 

Wonder  and  pity  touch  his  heart ; 

With  knowledge  high  and  manners  pure 

He  rears  you,  makes  his  castle  home  your  own. 

"  How  great,  how  infinite,  your  gain  I  ' 

Of  all  the  land  you  bloom  the  loveliest. 
Yet,  ah  !  tliat  first,  best  blessing. 
The  bliss  of  parents'  fondness. 
You  left  on  strands  unknown." 

Undine  let  fall  her  lute,  and  paused  with 
a  melancholy  smile ;  the  eyes  of  Bertalda's 
noble  foster-parents  were  fiUed  with  tears. 

'^  Ah,  yes,  it  was  so ;  such  vxis  the  morning 
on  which  I  found  you,  poor  orphan,''  cried 
the  Duke,  with  deep  emotion  ;  "  the  beauti- 
ful singer  is  certainly  right ;  still 

"  That  first,  best  blessing. 
The  bliss  of  parents*  fondness," 

it  was  beyond  our  power  to  give  you." 

''  But  we  must  hear  also  what  happened  to 
the  poor  parents,"  said  Undine,  as  she  struck 
the  chords,  and  sung :  — 


"  Through  her  chambers  roams  the  mother, 
Searching,  searching  everj-where ; 
Seeks,  and  knows  not  what,  with  yearning. 
Childless  home  still  finding  there. 

*'  Childless  home  !  —  0  sound  of  anguish, 
She  alone  the  anguish  knows. 
There  by  day  who  letl  her  dear  one. 
There  who  rocked  its  night  repose. 

"  Beechen  buds  again  are  swelling,* 
Sunshine  wanns  again  the  shore. 
Ah,  fond  mother,  cease  your  searching. 
Comes  the  loved  and  lost  no  more. 

"  Ihcn,  when  airs  of  eve  are  freshening. 
Home  the  father  wends  his  way. 
While  with  smiles  his  woe  he  's  veiling, . 
Gushing  tears  his  heart  betray. 

"  Well  he  knows,  within  his  dwelling. 
Still  as  death  he  II  find  the  gloom. 
Only  hear  the  mother  moaning,  — 
No  sweet  babe  to  nniU  him  home." 

"  O  tell  me,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  tell 
me,  Undine,  where  are  my  parents  ? "  cried 
the  weeping  Bertalda.  "  You  certainly  know  ; 
you  must  have  discovered  them,  all  wonder- 
ful as  you  are,  for  othenvise  you  would  never 
have  liius  torn  my  heart.  Can  they  be  al- 
ready here?    May   I  believe  it  possible?* 

•  For  the  epithet  "  swelling,"  I  should  prefer  to 
read  "greening,"  as  "griinen"  is  the  more  pictu- 
resque expression  of  the  original,  had  I  found  any 
authority  to  justify  me  in  its  use. 
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Her  eye  glanced  rapidly  over  the  brilHant 
company,  and  rested  upon  a  lady  of  high 
rank,  who  was  sitting  next  to  her  foster- 
father. 

Then,  inclining  her  head,  Undine  beck- 
oned toward  the  door,  while  her  eyes  over- 
flowed with  the  sweetest  emotion.  "  Where 
ar^  the  poor  parents  waiting?''  she  asked; 
and  the  old  fisherman,  diffident  and  hesitat- 
ing, advanced  with  his  wife  from  the  crowd 
of  spectators.  Swift  as  the  rush  of  hope 
within  them  they  threw  a  look  of  inquiry, 
now  at  Undine,  and  now  at  the  beautifid 
lady  who  was  said  to  be  their  daughter. 

"  It  is  she  !  it  is  she  there  before  you ! " 
exclaimed  the  restorer  of  their  child,  her 
voice  half  choked  with  rapture  ;  and  both 
the  aged  parents  embraced  their  recov- 
ered daughter,  weeping  aloud  and  praising 
God. 

But,  shocked  and  indignant,  Bertalda  tore 
herself  from  their  arms.  Such  a  discovery 
was  too  much  for  her  proud  spirit  to  bear, 
especially  at  the  moment  when  she  had 
doubtless  expected  to  see  her  former  splen- 
dor increased,  and  when  hope  was  picturing 
to  her  nothing  less  brilliant  than  a  royal 
canopy  and  a  crown.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if 
her  rival  had  contrived  all  this,  and  with  the 
special  view  to  humble  her  before  Huldbrand 
and  the  whole  world.  She  reproached  Un- 
dine ;  she  reviled  the  old  people ;  and  even 
such  offensive  words  as  "  deceiver,  bribed  and 
perjured  impostors,"  burst  from  her  Ij^s. 

The  aged  wife  of  the  fisherman  then  said 
to  herself,  but  in  a  very  low  voice,  "  Ah,  my 
Gk>d  !  what  a  wicked  vixen  of  a  woman  she 
has  grown  !  And  yet  I  feel  in  my  heart  that 
she  is  my  child." 

The  old  fisherman,  however,  had  mean- 
while folded  his  hands,  and  offered  up  a 
silent  prayer  that  she  might  not  be  his 
daughter. 

Undine,  faint  and  pale  as  death,  turned 
from  the  parents  to  Bertalda,  from  Bertalda 
to  the  parents  ;  she  wfis  suddenly  cast  down 
from  all  that  heaven  of  happiness  of  which 
she  had  been  dreaming,  and  plunged  into  an 
agony  of  terror  and  disappointment  which 
she  had  never  known  even  in  dreams. 

"  Have  you  a  soul  ?  Can  you  really  have 
a  soul,  Bertalda  1 "  she  cried  again  and  again 
to  her  angry  friend,  as  if  with  vehement 
effort  she  would  rouse  her  from  a  sudden  de- 


lirium or  some  distracting  dream,  and  nsm 
her  to  recollection. 

But  when  Bertalda  became  every  mfloot 
only  more  and  more  enraged,  as  the  dia^ 
pointed  parents  began  to  weep  aloud,  ad 
the  company,  with  much  wannth  of  dispute, 
were  espousing  opposite  sides,  she  b^ged 
with  such  earnestness  and  dignity  fa  tk 
liberty  of  speaking  in  this  her  husbaafs 
dining-hall,  that  all  around  her  were  in  fi 
instant  hushed  to  silence.  She  then  ad- 
vanced to  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  vhoe. 
both  humbled  and  haughty,  Bertalda  hi 
seated  herself,  and,  while  every  eye  vs 
fastened  upon  her,  spoke  in  the  followiif 
manner  :  — 

"  My  friends,  you  appear  dissatisfied  aad 
disturbed ;  and  you  are  interrupting  wiA 
your  strife  a  festivity  that  I  had  hoped  wooU 
bring  joy  both  to  you  and  myself.  Ah,  mr 
Qod !  I  knew  nothing  of  these  your  heiit- 
less  maxims,  these  your  unnatuxsl  wxp  of 
thinking,  and  never  so  long  as  I  live,  I  ku, 
shall  I  become  reconciled  to  them.  The  dis- 
closure I  have  made,  it  seems,  is  unwdconc 
to  you ;  but  I  am  not  to  blame  for  sack  i 
result  Believe  me,  little  as  you  may  imagine 
this  \o  be  the  case,  it  is  wholly  owing  to 
yourselves.  One  word  more,  therefore,  is  all 
I  have  to  add,  but  this  is  one  that  must  be 
spoken  :  I  have  uttered  nothing  but  truth. 
Of  the  certainty  of  the  fact  I  give  you  the 
strongest  assurance  ;  no  other  proof  can  I  or 
will  I  produce  ;  but  this  I  will  affirm  in  the 
presence  of  God.  The  person  who  gave  me 
this  information  was  the  very  same  who  de- 
coyed the  infant  Bertalda  into  the  water,  and 
who,  after  thus  taking  her  from  ber  par^ta, 
placed  her  on  the  green  grass  of  the  meadov, 
where  he  knew  the  Duke  was  to  pass.^ 

''She  is  an  enchantress,"  cried  Bertalda, 
"  a  witch,  that  has  intercourse  with  evil  ^- 
its.    This  she  acknowledges  herself." 

"  Never !  I  deny  it,"  replied  Undine,  while 
a  whole  heaven  of  innocence  and  troth 
beamed  frx)m  her  eyes.  ''I  am  no  witch; 
look  upon  me,  and  say  if  I  am." 

^  Then  ahe  utters  both  &kehood  azid  foQj/ 
cried  Bertalda,  "  and  she  is  unable  to  port 
that  I  am  the  child  of  these  low  people.  Mr 
noble  parents,  I  entreat  you  to  take  me  from 
this  company,  and  out  of  this  city,  what 
they  do  nothing  but  expose  me  to  shame.' 

But  the  aged  duke,  a  man  of  honorable 
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feelingy  lemained  unmoved,  and  his  lady  re- 
marked  :  ''We  must  thoroughly  examine 
into  this  matter.  Qod  forbid  that  we  should 
move  a  step  from  this  hall  before  we  do  so/' 
Encouraged  by  this  kind  word,  the  aged 
wife  of  the  fiaberman  drew  near,  made  a  low 
obeisance  to  the  duchess,  and  said  :  ''  Exalted 
and  pious  lady,  you  have  opened  my  heart. 
Permit  me  to  tell  you,  that  if  this  evil-dis- 
posed maiden  is  my  daughter,  she  has  a  mark, 
like  a  violet,  between  her  shoulders,  and  an- 
other of  the  same  kind  on  the  instep  of  her 
left  foot.  If  she  will  only  consent  to  go  out 
of  the  hall  with  me  —  " 

'*  I  will  not  consent  to  imcover  myself  be- 
fore the  peasant  woman,"  interrupted  Ber- 
talda,  haughtily  turning  her  back  upon 
her. 

"But  before  me  you  certainly  will,^'  re- 
plied the  duchess,  gravely.  "  You  will  fol- 
low me  into  that  room,  young  woman,  and 
the  worthy  old  lady  shall  go  with  us." 

The  three  disappeared,  and  the  rest  con- 
tinued where  they  were,  in  the  hush  of 
breathless  expectation.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  females  returned,  Bertalda  pale  as  death, 
and  the  duchess  said :  "  Justice  must  be 
done ;  I  therefore  declare,  that  our  lady  host- 
ess has  spoken  the  exact  truth.  Bertalda  is 
the  fisherman's  daughter  ;  no  further  proof 
is  required  ;  and  this  is  all  of  which,  on  the 
present  occasion,  you  need  to  be  informed." 

The  princely  pair  went  out  with  their 
adopted  daughter ;  the  fisherman,  at  a  sign 
from  the  duke,  followed  them  with  his  wife. 
The  other  guests  retired  in  silence,  or  but 
half  suppressing  their  murmurs,  while  Un- 
dine, weeping  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
sunk  into  the  arms  of  Huldbrand. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

HOW  THST  DEPARTED  FROM  THE  CITY. 

The  lord  of  Ringstetten  would  certainly 
We  been  more  gratified,  had  the  events  of 
this  day  been  different ;  but  even  such  as 
they  now  were,  he  could  by  no  means  look 
upon  them  as  unwelcome,  since  his  fair  wife 
had  discovered  so  much  natural  feeling,  kind- 
ness of  spirit,  and  cordial  affection. 

''  If  I  have  given  her  a  soul,"  he  could  not 
help  saying  to  himself,  "I  have  assuredly 


given  her  a  better  one  than  my  own  " ;  and 
now  what  chiefly  occupied  his  mind  was  to 
soothe  and  comfort  his  weeping  wife,  and 
even  so  early  as  the  morrow  to  remove  her 
from  a  place,  which,  after  this  cross  accident, 
could  not  fail  to  be  distasteful  to  her.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that  the  opinion  of  the  public 
concerning  her  was  not  changed.  As  some- 
thing extraordinary  had  long  before  been  ex- 
pected of  her,  the  mysterious  discovery  of 
Bertalda's  parentage  had  occasioned  little  or 
no  surprise  ;  and  every  one  who  became 
acquainted  with  Bertalda's  story,  and  with 
the  violence  of  her  behavior  on  that  occasion, 
was  only  disgusted  and  set  against  her.  Of 
this  state  of  things,  however,  the  knight  and 
his  lady  were  as  yet  ignorant ;  besides, 
whether  the  public  condemned  Bertalda  or 
herself,  the  one  view  of  the  affair  would  have 
been  as  distressing  to  Undine  as  the  other ; 
and  thus  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  wisest  course  they  could  take  was  to 
leave  behind  them  the  walls  of  the  old  city 
with  all  the  speed  in  their  power. 

With  the  earliest  beams  of  morning,  a 
brilliant  carriage,  for  Undine,  drove  up  to 
the  door  of  the  inn  ;  the  horses  of  Huld- 
brand and  his  attendants  stood  near  stamp- 
ing the  pavement,  impatient  to  proceed.  The 
knight  was  leading  his  beautiful  wife  from 
the  door,  when  a  fisher-girl  came  up  and  met 
them  in  the  way. 

"  We  have  no  occasion  for  your  fish,"  said 
Huldbrand,  accosting  her ;  ^^  we  are  this  mo- 
ment setting  out  on  a  journey.^' 

Upon  this  the  fisher-girl  began  to  weep 
bitterly,  and  then  it  wwas  that  the  young 
couple  first  knew  her  to  be  Bertalda.  They 
immediately  returned  with  her  to  their  apart- 
ment, where  she  informed  them,  that,  owing 
to  her  unfeeling  and  violent  conduct  of  the 
preceding  day,  the  duke  and  duchess  had 
been  so  displeased  with  her  as  entirely  to 
withdraw  from  her  their  protection,  though 
not  before  giving  her  a  generous  portion. 
The  fisherman,  too,  had  received  a  handsome 
gift,  and  had,  the  evening  before,  set  out  with 
his  wife  for  their  peninsula. 

"  I  would  have  gone  with  them,"  she  pur- 
sued, "  but  the  old  fisherman,  who  is  said  to 
be  my  father,  —  " 

"He  certainly  is  your  father,  Bertalda,* 
said  Undine,  interrupting  her.  "  Pray,  con- 
sider what  I  tell  you :  the  stranger,  whom 
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you  took  for  the  master  of  the  water-works, 
gave  me  all  the  particularB.  He  wi&heil  to 
diasiiaile  me  from  taking  you  with  me  to 
Castle  Bingstetten,  and  therefore  disclosed  to 
me  the  whole  mystery." 

"Well,  then,''  continued  Bertalda,  "my 
father,  —  if  it  must  needs  be  so,  —  my  father 
said  :  *  I  will  not  take  you  with  me  until  you 
are  changed.  If  you  will  leave  your  home 
here  in  the  city,  and  venture  to  come  to  us 
nlone  through  the  ill-omened  forest,  that 
shall  be  a  proof  of  your  having  some  regard 
for  us.  But  come  not  to  me  as  a  lady  ;  come 
merely  as  a  fisher-girl.'  I  will  do,  therefore, 
juat  what  he  commanded  me  ;  for  since  I  am 
abandoned  by  all  the  world,  I  will  live  and 
die  in  solitude,  a  poor  fisher-girl  with  parents 
equally  poor.  The  forest,  indeed,  appears 
very  terrible  to  me.  Horrible  spectres  make 
it  their  haunt,  and  I  am  so  timorous.  But 
how  can  I  help  it  ?  I  have  only  come  here 
at  this  early  hour,  to  beg  the  noble  lady  of 
Ringstetten  to  pardon  my  unbecoming  be- 
havior of  yesterday.  Dear  madam,  I  have 
the  fullest  persuasion  that  you  meant  to  do 
me  a  kindness,  but  you  were  not  aware  how 
severely  you  would  wound  and  injiu^  me  ; 
and  this  was  the  reason  that,  in  my  agony 
and  surprise,  so  many  rash  and  frantic  ex- 
pressions burst  from  my  lips.  Forgive  me, 
ah,  forgive  me  !  I  am  in  truth  so  unhappy 
already.  Do  but  consider  what  I  was  only 
yesterday  morning,  what  I  was  even  at  the 
beginning  of  your  yesterday's  festival,  and 
what  I  am  at  the  present  moment !  " 

Her  words  now  became  inarticulate,  lost 
in  a  passionate  flow  of  tears,  while  Undine, 
bitterly  weeping  with  her,  fell  upon  her 
neck.  So  powerful  was  her  emotion,  that  it 
was  a  long  time  before  she  could  utter  a 
word.     But  at  length  she  said  :  — 

"  You  shall  still  go  with  us  to  Ringstetten  ; 
all  shall  remain  just  as  we  lately  arranged  it. 
only,  in  speaking  to  me,  pray  cotitinue  to 
use  the  familiar  and  affectionate  terms  *  that 

•  The  wonia  of  the  original  are,  "  nnr  nenne  mich 
wieder  Du,"  "  orUy  do  call  me  thou  again."  Tlie 
use  of  the  personal  pronouns,  thmi,  and  thety  so 
familiar  and  endearing  in  the  German  idiom,  gives 
an  entirely  different  impression  in  English.  In  the 
conversations  of  this  tale  examples  of  this  peciUiarity 
occur  on  almost  every  page.  The  translator  has,  of 
course,  avoided  a  mode  of  expression  which  most 
of  Ills  readers  would  feel  to  be  stiff,  strange,  and 
unequitable. 
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we  have  been  wont  to  use,  and  do  not  puB 
me  with  the  sound  of  '  mudam '  and  *■  noble 
lady '  any  more.  Consider,  we  were  changed 
for  each  other  when  we  were  children  ;  eveai 
then  we  were  united  by  a  like  fate,  and  wb 
will  strengthen  this  union  with  such  close 
affection  as  no  human  power  shall  dissolve. 
Only,  first  of  all,  you  must  go  with  us  to 
Ringstetten.  In  what  manner  we  shall  share 
our  sisterly  enjoyments  there,  we  will  leave 
to  be  talked  over  aft^r  we  arrive." 

Bertalda  looked  up  to  Huldbrand  with 
timid  inquiry.  He  pitied  the  fair  girl  in  her 
affliction,' took  her  hand,  and  begged  her  ten- 
derly to  intrust  herself  to  him  and  his  wife. 

"  We  will  send  a  message  to  your  parents^" 
continued  he,  "  giving  them  the  reason  whj 
you  have  not  come " ;  and  he  would  have 
adde4  much  more  about  his  worthy  friends 
of  the  peninsula,  when,  perceiving  that  Ber- 
talda shrunk  in  distress  at  the  mention  of 
them,  he  refrained.  Then,  taking  her  under 
the  arm,  as  tj^ey  left  the  room,  he  lifted  her 
first  into  the  carriage,  after  her  Undine,  and 
was  soon  riding  blithely  beside  them;  so 
persevering  was  he,  too,  in  ui^ng  forward 
their  driver,  that  in  a  short  time  they  had 
left  behind  them  the  limits  of  the  city,  and 
with  these  a  crowd  of  painful  recnllectioib ; 
and  now  the  ladies  experienced  a  satisfactioD, 
more  and  more  exquisite,  as  their  carnage 
rolled  on  through  the  picturesque  scenes 
which  their  progress  was  continually  pre- 
senting. 

After  a  jouniey  of  some  days,  they  anived, 
on  a  fine  evening,  at  Castle  Ringstetten.  The 
young  knight  being  much  engaged  with  the 
overseers  and  menials  of  his  establishment, 
Undine  and  Bertalda  were  left  alone.     Eager 
for  novelty,  they  took  a  walk  upon  the  high 
rampart  of  the, fortress,  and  were  charmed 
with  the  delightful  landscape  which  fertile 
Suabia  spread  around    them.     While  they 
were  viewing  the  scene,  a  tall  man  drew  near, 
who  greeted  them  with  respectful  civility, 
and  who  seemed  to  Bertalda  much  to  resem- 
ble the  director  of  the  city  fountain.    Still 
less  was  the  resemblance  to  be  mistaken, 
when  Undine,  indignant  at  his  intmsioxi, 
■waved  him  off  with  an  air  of  menace  ;  while 
he,  shaking  his  head,  retreated  with  rapid 
strides,  as  he  had  formerly  done,  tiien  glided 
among  the  trees  of  a  neighboring  grove,  and 
disappeared. 
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*'  Do  not  be  terrified,  dear  Bertalda,"  said 
Undine  ;  "  the  hateful  master  of  the  foun- 
tain shall  do  you  no  hai*m  this  tijne. "  And 
then  she  related  to  her  the  particulars  of  her 
liistory,  and  who  she  was  herself,  —  how  Ber- 
talda  had  been  taken  away  from  the  people 
of  the  peninsula,  and  Undine  left  in  her 
place.  This  relation  at  first  filled  the  young 
maiden  with  amazement  and  alann ;  she 
imagined  her  friend  must  be  seized  with  a 
sudden  maulness.  But,  from  the  consistency 
of  her  story,  she  became  more  and  more  con- 
vincecl  that  all  was  true,  it  so  well  agreed 
•'with,  former  occurrences,  and  still  more  con- 
vinced from  that  inward  feeling  with  which 
truth  never  fails  to  make  itself  known  to  us. 
She  could  not  but  view  it  as  an  extraordinary 
circumstance  that  she  was  herself  now  living, 
OS  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  wild 
fictions  of  romance  which  she  had  formerly 
heard  I'elated  for  mere  amusement.  She 
gazed  upon  Undine  with  awe,  but  could  not 
avoid  feeling  a  shudder  which  seemed  to 
separate  her  from  her  friend  ;  atid  she  could 
not  but  jvonder  when  the  knight,  at  their 
evening  repast,  showed  himself  so  kind  and 
full  of  love  toward  a  being  who  appeared, 
after  the  discoveries  just  made,  more  like  a 
phantom  of  the  spirit-world  than  one  of  the 
human  race. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

HOW  THEY  LIVED  AT  CASTLE  RING8TETTEN. 

The  writer  of  this  history,  because  it 
moves  his  own  heart,  and  he  wishes  it  may 
equally  move  the  hearts  of  others,  begs  you, 
dear  reader,  to  gmnt  him  a  single  favor.  Ex- 
cuse him,  if  he  now  passes  over  a  considera- 

•  ble  period  of  time,  and  gives  you  only  a 
general  account  of  its  events.  He  is  well 
aware  that,  perfectly  conforming  to  the  rules 
of  art,  and  step  by  step,  he  might  delineate 
the  process  by  whidh  Huldbrand's  warmth 
of  attachment  for  Undine  began  to  decline 
and  to  be  transferred  to  Bertalda  ;  how  Ber- 
talda  gradually  became  more  and  more  at- 
tached, and  met  the  young  man's  glance  with 
the  glow  of  love  ;  how  they  both  seemed 
rather  to  fear  the  poor  wife,  as  a  being  of  an- 
other species,  than  to  sympathize  with  her ; 
how  Undine  wept,  and  her  tears  produced 

^      remorse  in  the  knight's  heart,  yet  without 


awakening  his  former  tendemestr,  so  that  his 
treatment  of  her  would  discover  occasional 
impulses  of  kindness,  but  a  cold  shuddering 
would  soon  drive  him  from  her  side,  and  he 
would  hasten  to  the  society  of  Bertalda,  as  a 
more  congenial  being  of  his  own  race ;  —  all 
this  the  writer  is  aware  he  could  describe 
with  the  minute  touches  of  truth,  and  per- 
haps this  is  the  course  that  he  ought  to  pur- 
sue. But  his  heart  would  feel  the  task  to  be 
too  melancholy  ;  for,  having  sufiered  calami- 
ties of  this  nature,  he  is  impressed  with  terror 
even  at  the  remembrance  of  their  shadows. 

You  have  probably  experienced  a  similar 
feeling  yourself,  my  dear  reader,  for  such  is 
the  ine^dtable  allotment  of  mortal  man. 
Happy  are  you  if  you  have  rather  endured 
than  inflicted  this  misery,  since,  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  more  blessed  is  he  that  receives 
than  he  that  gives.  For  when  you  have  been 
the  suffering  party,  and  such  remembrances 
come  over  the  mind,  only  a  soft  pensiveness 
steals  into  the  soul,  and  perhaps  a  tender 
tear  trickles  down  your  cheek,  while  you  re- 
gret the  fading  of  the  flowers  in  which  you 
once  took  a  delight  so  exquisite.  But  of  this 
no  more  ;  we  would  not  linger  over  the  evil, 
and  pierce  our  hearts  with  pangs  a  thousand- 
fold repeated,  but  just  briefly  hint  the  course 
of  events,  as  I  said  before. 

Poor  Undine  was  extremely  distressed,  and 
the  other  two  were  far  from  being  happy  ; 
Bertalda  in  particular,  whenever  she  was  in 
the  slightest  degree  opposed  in  her  wishes, 
attributed  the  cause  to  the  jealousy  and  op- 
pression of  the  injured  wife.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  suspicious  temper,  she  was 
daily  in  the  habit  of  discovering  a  haughty 
and  imperious  demeanor,  to  which  Undine 
submitted  in  sad  and  painful  self-denial ; 
and  such  was  the  blind  delusion  of  Huld- 
brand,  he  usually  supported  the  impropriety 
in  the  most  decisive  terms. 

What  disturbed  the  inmates  of  the  castle 
still  more  was  the  endless  variety  of  wonder- 
ful apparitions  which  assailed  Huldbrand  and 
Bertalda  in  the  vaidted  passages  of  the  build- 
ing, and  of  which  nothing  had  ever  been 
heard  before  within  the  memory  of  man. 
The  tall  white  man,  in  whom  Huldbrand 
but  too  well  recognized  Undine's  uncle 
Kiihlebom,  and  Bertalda  the  spectral  master 
of  the  water-works,  often  passed  before  them 
with  threatening  aspect  and  gestures  ;  more 
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eapedally,  however,  before  Bertalda,  80  that 
she  had  alreadjr  several  times  fainted  or 
fallen  ill  through  terror,  and  had,  in  conse- 
quence, frequently  thought  of  quitting  the 
castle.  But,  partly  owing  to  her  excessive 
fondness  for  Hiddbrand,  as  well  as  to  a  re- 
liance on  what  she  termed  her  innocence, 
since  no  declaration  of  mutual  attachment 
had  ever  been  distinctly  made,  and  partly 
also  because  she  knew  not  whither  to  direct 
her  steps,  she  lingered  where  she  was. 

The  old  fisherman,  on  receiving  the  mes- 
sage from  the  lord  of  Ringstetten  that  Ber- 
talda was  his  guest,  returned  answer  in  some 
lines  almost  too  illegible  to  be  deciphered, 
but  still  the  best  his  advanced  life  and  long 
disuse  of  writing  permitted  him  to  form. 

"  I  have  now  become,"  he  wrote,  "  a  poor 
old  widower,  for  my  beloved  and  faithful 
wife  is  dead.  But,  lonely  as  I  now  sit  in  my 
cottage,  I  prefer  Bertalda's  remaining  where 
she  is  to  her  living  with  me.  Only  let  her 
do  nothing  to  hurt  my  dear  Undine  ;  other- 
wise she  will  have  my  curse." 

The  last  words  of  this  letter  Bertalda  flung 
to  the  winds  ;  but  the  permission  to  remain 
from  home,  which  her  father  had  granted 
her,  she  remembered  and  clung  to,  just  as  we 
are  all  of  us  wont  to  do  in  like  circumstances. 

One  day,  a  few  moments  after  Huldbrand 
had  ridden  out,  Undine  called  together  the 
domestics  of  the  family  and  ordered  them  to 
bring  a  large  stone,  and  carefully  to  cover 
with  it  a  magnificent  fountain  that  was  situ- 
ated in  the  middle  of  the  castle  court.  The 
ser^'ants  ventured  to  hint  as  an  objection 
that  it  would  oblige  them  to  bring  their 
water  from  the  valley  below,  which  was  at 
an  inconvenient  distance.  Undine  smiled 
with  an  expression  of  melancholy. 

"  I  am  sorry,  dear  children,"  replied  she, 
"  to  increase  your  labor  ;  I  would  rather 
bring  up  the  water- vessels  myself ;  but  this 
fountain  must  indeed  be  closed.  Believe  me 
when  I  say  that  it  must  be  done,  and  that 
only  by  doing  it  can  we  avoid  a  greater  evil." 

The  domestics  were  all  rejoiced  to  gratify 
their  gentle  mistress ;  and,  making  no  fur- 
ther inquiry,  they  seized  the  enormous  stone. 
While  they  were  raising  it  in  their  hands, 
and  were  now  on  the  point  of  adjusting  it 
over  the  fountain,  Bertalda  came  running  to 
the  place,  and  cried  with  an  air  of  command, 
that  they  must  stop  ;  that  the  water  she 


used,  so  improving  to  her  complexion,  A& 
was  wont  to  have  brought  from  this  fountain, 
and  that  she  would  by  no  means  allow  it  to 
be  closed. 

This  time,  however,  while  Undine  showed 
her  usual  gentleness,  she  showed  more  thaa 
her  usual  resolution,  and  remained  firm  to 
her  purpose^  she  said  it  belonged  to  her,  as 
mistress  of  the  castle,  to  direct  the  regula- 
tions of  the  household  according  to  her  own 
best  judgment,  and  that  she  was  accountable 
in  this  to  no  one  but  her  lord  and  husband 

"  See,  O  pray,  see ! "  exclaimed  the  dxt- 
satisfied  and  indignant  Bertalda,  ^'how  the 
beautiful  water  is  curling  and  curving,  wind- 
ing and  waving  there,  as  if  disturbed  at  beii^ 
shut  out  frdm  the  bright  sunshine,  and  from 
the  cheerful  view  of  the  human  countenaiffie, 
for  whose  mirror  it  was  created.** 

In  truth,  the  water  of  the  fountain  was 
agitated,  and  foaming  and  hissing  in  a  sur- 
prising manner ;  it  seemed  as  if  there  were 
something  within,  possessing  life  and  wiD, 
that  was  struggling  to  fr^e  itself  from  cod- 
finement  But  Undine  only  the  niore  ear- 
nestly urged  on  the  accomplishment  of  her 
commands.  This  earnestness  was  scarcely 
required.  The  servants  of  the  castle  were 
as  happy  in  obe3dng  their  sweet-tempered 
lady,  as  in  opposing  the  haughty  spirit  of 
Bertalda ;  and  with  whatever  rudeness  the 
latter  might  scold  and  threaten,  still  the 
stone  was  in  a  few  minutes  lying  firm  over 
the  opening  of  the  fountain.  Undine  leaned 
thoughtfully  over  it,  and  wrote  with  her  beau- 
tiful fingers  on  the  flat  surface.  She  most, 
however,  have  had  something  very  acrid  and 
corrosive  in  her  hand  ;  for  when  she  retired, 
and  the  domestics  went  up  to  examine  the 
stone,  they  discovered  various  strange  char- 
acters upon  it,  which  none  of  them  had  seen 
there  before. 

When  the  knight  returned  home  toward 
evening,  Bertalda  received  him  with  tears 
and  complaints  of  Undine's  conduct  He 
threw  a  severe  look  at  his  poor  wife,  and 
she  cast  down  her  eves  in  distress.  Still  she 
spoke  ^vith  great  firmness  :  "  My  lord  and 
husband,  you  never  reprove  even  a  bond- 
slave before  you  hear  his  defence,  —  hom 
much  less,  then,  your  wedded  wife  ! " 

"  Speak,  what  moved  you  to  this  singalar 
conduct } "  said  the  knight,»  with  a  gloomy 
countenance. 
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**!  could  wish  to  tell  you  when  we  are 
entirely  alone/'  said  Undine,  with  a  sigh. 

^'You  can  tell  me  equally  well  in  the 
presence  of  Bertalda,"  he  replied. 

*'  Yea,  if  you  command  me/'  said  Undine  ; 
"  but  do  not  command  me.  Pray,  pray,  do 
not!" 

She  looked  so  humble,  affectionate,  and 
obedient,  that  the  heart  of  the  knight  was 
touched  and  softened,  as  if  he  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  a  ray  from  better  times.  He  kind- 
ly took  her  arm  within  his,  and  led  her  to 
his  apartment,  where  she  spoke  as  follows:  — 

"  You  ali-eudy  know  something,  my  beloved 
lord,  of  Kiihlebom,  my  evil-disposed  uncle, 
and  have  often  felt  displeasure  at  meeting 
him  in  the  passages  of  this  castle.  Several 
times  has  he  terrified  Bertalda  even  to  swoon- 
ing; He  does  this  because  he  possesses  no 
soul,  being  a  mere  elementary  mirror  of  the 
outward  world,  while  of  the  world  within 
he  can  give  no  reflection.  Then,  too,  he 
sometimes  observes  that  you  are  displeased 
with  me ;  that  in  my  childish  weakness  I 
weep  at  this,  and  that  Bertalda,  it  may  be, 
is  laughing  at  the  same  moment.  Hence  it 
is  thsA,  he  conceives  every  sort  of  wrong  and 
unkindness  to  exist,  and  in  various  ways 
mixes  with  our  circle  unbidden.  What  do  I 
gain  by  reproving  him?  by  showing  dis- 
pleasure, and  sending  him  away  ?  He  does 
not  believe  a  word  I  say.  His  poor  imper- 
fect nature  affords  him  no  conception  that 
the  pains  and  pleasures  of  love  have  so  mys- 
terious a  resemblance  and  are  so  intimately 
connected,  that  no  power  on  earth  is  able  to 
separate  them.  Even  in  the  midst  of  tears, 
a  smile  is  dawning  on  the  cheek,  and  smiles 
call  forth  tears  from  their  secret  recesses." 

She  looked  up  at  Huldbrand,  smiling  and 
weeping ;  and  he  again  felt  within  his  heart  all 
the  magic  of  his  former  love.  She  perceived 
it,  and  pressed  him  more  tenderly  to  her, 
while  with  tears  of  joy  she  went  on  thus  :  — 

"  When  the  disturber  of  our  peace  would 
not  be  dismissed  with  words,!  was  obliged 
to  shut  the  door  upon  him  ;  and  the  only 
entrance  by  which  he  has  access  to  us  is 
that  ^nnntain.  His  connection  with  the  other 
water-spirits,  here  in  this  region,  is  cut  off  by 
the  valleys  that  border  upon  us,  and  his 
kingdom  first  commences  farther  off  on  the 
Danube,  in  whose  tributary  streams  some  of 
his  good  friends  have  their  abode.    For  this 


reason  I  caused  the  stone  to  be  placed  over 
the  opening  of  the  fountain,  and  inscribed 
characters  upon  it  which  baffle  all  the  efforts 
of  my  suspicious  and  passionate  uncle,  so 
that  he  now  has  no  power  of  intruding  either 
upon  you  or  me  or  Bertalda.  Human  beings, 
it  is  true,  notwithstanding  the  characters  I 
have  inscribed  there,  are  able  to  raise  the 
stone  without  any  extraordinary  trouble  ; 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them.  If  you 
choose,  therefore,  remove  it  according  to  Ber- 
talda's  desire,  but  she  assuredly  knows  not 
what  she  asks.  The  rude  Kiihlebom  looks 
with  peculiar  ill-wUl  upon  her ;  and  should 
much  come  to  pass  that  he  has  imperfectly 
predicted  to  me,  and  which  may  well  happen 
without  your  meaning  any  evil,  —  I  fear,  I 
fear,  my  dear  husband,  that  you  yourself 
would  be  exposed  to  peril." 

Huldbrand  felt  the  generosity  of  his  ami- 
able wife  in  the  depth  of  his  heart,  since  she 
had  been  so  active  in  confining  her  formida- 
ble defender,  and  even  at  the  very  moment 
she  was  reproached  for  it  by  Bertalda.  In- 
fluenced by  this  feeling,  he  pressed  her  in 
his  arms  with  the  tenderest  affection,  and 
said  with  emotion :  "  The  stone  shall  remain 
unmoved  ;  all  remains  and  ever  shall  remam 
just  as  you  choose  to  have  it,  my  dear,  very 
dear  Undine ! " 

At  these  long-withheld  expressions  of  ten- 
derness, she  returned  his  caresses  with  lowly 
delight,  and  at  length  said  :  "  My  dearest  hus- 
band, since  you  are  so  very  kind  and  indul- 
gent to-day,  may  I  venture  to  ask  a  favor  of 
you  1  Pray  observe,  it  is  with  you  as  with 
summer.  Even  amid  its  highest  splendor, 
summer  puts  on  the  flaming  and  thundering 
crown  of  glorious  tempests,  in  which  it 
strongly  resembles  a  king  and  god  on  earth. 
You,  too,  are  sometimes  terrible  in  your  re- 
bukes ;  your  eyes  flash  lightning,  while  thun- 
der resounds  in  your  voice  ;  and  although 
this  may  be  quite  becoming  to  you,  I  in  my 
folly  cannot  but  sometimes  weep  at  it  But 
never,  I  entreat  you,  behave  thus  toward  me 
on  a  river,  or  even  when  we  are  near  a  piece 
of  water.  For  if  you  should,  pray  consider 
what  the  consequences  will  be  :  my  relations 
would  acquire  a  right  to  exercise  authority 
over  me.  They  would  tear  me  from  you  in 
their  fury  with  inexorable  force,  because  they 
would  conceive  that  one  of  th6ir  race  was 
injured  ;  and  I  should  be  compelled,  as  long 
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as  I  lived,  to  dwell  below  in  the  crystal  pal- 
aces, and  never  dare  ascend  to  you  again  ;  or 
should  iJiey  send  me  up  to  you,  —  O  God  ! 
that  would  be  infinitely  more  deplorable 
still.  No,  no,  my  beloved  husband,  let  it 
not  come  to  that,  if  your  poor  Undine  is  dear 
to  you." 

He  solemnly  promised  to  do  as  she  desired, 
and,  inexpressibly  happy  and  full  of  affec- 
tion, the  married  pair  returned  from  the 
apartment.  At  this  very  moment  Bertalda 
came  with  some  work-people,  whom  she  had 
meanwhile  ordered  to  attend  her,  and  said 
with  a  fretful  air,  which  she  had  assumed  of 
late  :  — 

"  Well,  now  the  secret  consultation  is  at  an 
end,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  stone  may  come 
down.  Go  out,  workmen,  a^d  execute  your 
business." 

The  knight,  however,  highly  resenting  her 
impertinence,  said  in  brief  and  very  decisive 
terms  :  "  The  stone  remains  where  it  is." 
He  reproved  Bertalda  also  for  the  vehe- 
mence that  she  had  shown  toward  his  wife. 
Whereupon  the  workmen,  smiling  with  se- 
cret satisfaction,  withdrew  ;  while  Bertalda, 
pale  with  rage,  hurried  away  to  her  room. 

When  the  hour  of  supper  came,  Bertalda 
was  waited  for  in^vain.     They  sent  for  her  ; 
but   the    domestic    found    her    apartments 
empty,  and  brought  back  with  him  only  a 
sealed  billet,  addressed  to  the  knight    Trem- 
bling with  alarm,  he  tore  it  open,  and  read :  — 
"  I  feel  with  shame  that  I  am  only  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  fisherman.     That  I  for 
one  moment  forgot  this,  I  will  make  expia- 
tion in  the  miserable  hut  of  my  parents. 
Farewell  to  you  and  your  beautiful  wife  ! " 
Undine    was  troubled    at    heart      Most 
earnestly  she  entreated  Huldbrand  to  hasten 
after  theii-  friend,  who  had  flown,  and  bring 
her  back  with  him.     Alas!  she  had  no  occa- 
sion to  urge  him.     His  passion  for  Bertalda 
again  burst  forth  with  vehemence.     He  hur- 
ried round  the  castle,  inquiring  whether  any 
one  had  seen  which  way  the  fair  fugitive  had 
gone.     He  could  gain  no  information,  and 
was  abeady  in  the  court  on  his  horse,  deter- 
mining to  take  at  a  ventiu*  the  road  by 
which  he  had  conducted  Bertalda  to  the  cas- 
tle ;  when  there  appeared  a  shield-boy,  who 
assured  him  that  he  had  met  the  lady  on  the 
path  to  the  Black  Valley.   Swift  as  an  arrow, 
the  knight  sprung  through  the  gate  in  the 
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direction  pointed  out,  without  hearing  Ua- 
dine's  voice  of  agony,  as  she  cried  after  hia 
from  the  window  :  — 

"To  the  Black  Valley!     O,  not  thee! 
Huldbrand,  not  there  !   or  if  you  will  go,  !' 
for  Heaven's  sake  take  me  with  you!' 

But  when  she  perceived  that  all  her  call- 
ing was  of  no  avail,  she  ordered  her  wliite 
palfrey  to  be  instantly  saddled,  and  followeti 
the  knight,  without  permitting  a  single  sa- 
vant to  accompany  her. 


The  Black  Valley  lies  secluded  far  axmntg 
the  mountains.  What  its  present  name  may 
be  I  am  unable  to  say.  At  the  time  <rf 
which  I  am  speaking,  the  country  peof^ 
gave  it  this  appellation  from  the  deep  obeco- 
rity  produced  by  the  shadows  of  lofty  tiwa, 
more  especially  by  a  crowded  growth  of  fiia, 
that  covered  this  region  of  moorland.  Evoi 
the  brook,  which  gushed  out  among  tiie 
crags,  and  wound  its  way  down  a  ravine  into 
the  valley,  assumed  there  the  same  dark  hne, 
and  showed  nothing  of  that  cheerful  aspect 
which  streams  are  wont  to  wear  that  have  ihb 
blue  sky  immediately  over  them. 

It  was  now  the  dusk  of  evening,  and  the 
view  between  the  heights  had  become  a- 
tremely  wild  and  gloomy.  The  knight,  in  giwt 
anxiety,  skirted  the  border  of  the  brook  ;  he 
was  at  one  time  fearful  that  by  delay  he  should 
allow  the  fugitive  to  advance  too  far  before 
him  ;  and  then,  again,  in  his  too  eager  rapid- 
ity, he  was  afraid  he  might  somewhere  over- 
look and  pass  by  her,  should  she  be  desiioua 
of  concealing  herself  from  his  search    He 
had  in  the  mean  time  penetrated  pretty  far 
into  the  valley,  and  might  hope  soon  to  over- 
take the  maiden,  provided  he  were  pursuing 
the  right  track,    The  fear,  indeed,  that  he 
naight  not  as  yet  have  gained  this  track  made 
his  heart  beat  with  more  and  more  of  anxiety. 
In  the  stormy  night,  which  was  now  impend- 
ing, and  which  always  hovered  more  fear- 
fully over  this  valley,  where  would  the  deli- 
cate Bertalda  shelter  herself,  should  he  feil 
to  find  her  ?    At  last  wlule  these  thoughtB 
were  darting  across  his  mind,  he  saw  some- 
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thing  white  glimmer  through  the  branches 
on   the    asceut  of  the  mouutain.     He  felt 
^uite  certain  that  the  object  he  discerned  was 
Bertalda's  robe,  and  he  directed  his  course 
toward  it     But  lus  horse  refused  to  go  for- 
ward ;  he  reared  with  a  fury  so  uncontrolla- 
ble, and  his  master  was  so  unwilling  to  lose 
a  moment,  that  (especially  as  he  saw  the 
thickets  were  altogether  impassable  on  horse- 
back) he  dismounted^  and,  having  fastened 
his  snorting  steed  to  an  elm,  worked  his  way 
with  caution  through  the  matted  underwood. 
The  branches,  moistened  by  the  cold  drops 
of  the  evening  dew,  keenly  smote  his  fore- 
head and  cheeks  ;  thunder  muttered  lemote- 
ly  from  the  farther   side  of  the  mountain  ; 
and  everything  put  on  so  strange  and  mystic 
an  appearance,  that  he  began  to  feel  a  dread 
of  the  white  figure,  which  now  lay  only  a 
short  distance  from  him  upon  the  ground. 
Still,  he  could  see  with  perfect  clearness  that 
it  was  a  female,  either  asleep  or  in  a  swoon, 
and  dressed  in  long  white  garments  such  as 
Bertalda  had  worn  the  past  day.    Approach- 
ing quite  near  to  her,  he  made  a  rustling 
with  the  branches  and  a  ringing  with  his 
sword,  —  but  she  did  not  move. 

"  Bertalda  ! "  he  cried,  at  first  low,  then 
louder  and  louder  ;  still  she  heard  him  not. 
At  last,  when  he  uttered  the  dear  name  with 
an  energy  yet  more  powerful,  a  hollow  echo, 
from  the  mountain  sunmiits  aroimd  the  val- 
ley, returned  the  deadened  sound,  "Ber- 
talda ! "  Still  the  sleeper  continued  insen- 
sible. He  stooped  low,  with  a  view  to 
examine  her  countenance,  but  the  duskiness 
of  the  valley  and  the  obscurity  of  twilight 
would  not  allow  him  to  distinguish  her 
features.  While  with  painful  uncertainty  he 
was  bending  over  her,  a  flash  of  lightning 
suddenly  shot  across  the  valley.  By  this 
stream  of  light,  he  saw  a  frightfully  distorted 
visage  close  to  his  own,  and  a  hoarse  voice 
struck  him  with  startling  abruptness  :  "  You 
enamored  shepherd,  give  me  a  kiss  !  " 

Hnldbnmd  sprang  upon  his  feet  with  a 
cry  of  horror,  and  the  hideous  figure  rose 
with  him. 

"  Home  ! "  it  cried  with  a  deep  murmur  ; 
"  the  fiends  are  abroad.  Home  !  or  I  have 
you  !  '^  And  it  stretched  toward  him  its  long 
white  arms. 

"  Malicious  Kiihlebom,''  exclaimed  the 
knight  with  restored  energy,  "  if  Ktihlebom 


you  are,  what  business  have  you  here  ?  — 
what  'h  your  will,  you  goblin  !  There,  take 
your  kiss ! "  And  in  fury  he  flashed  his 
sword  at  the  form.  But  the  form  vanished 
like  vapor  ;  and  a  rush  of  water,  giving  the 
knight  as  good  a  drenching  as  wetting  him 
to  the  skin  coidd  make  it,  left  him  in  no 
doubt  with  what  foe  he  had  been  engaged. 

"  He  wishes  to  frighten  me  back  from  my 
pursuit  of  Bertalda,"  said  he  to  himself; 
"  he  imagines  that  I  shall  be  terrified  at  his 
senseless  enchantments,  and  resign  the  poor 
distressed  girl  to  his  power,  so  that  he  can 
wreak  his  vengeance  upon  her  at  will.  But, 
impotent  spirit  of  the  flood  !  he  shall  find 
himself  mistaken.  What  the  heart  of  man 
can  do,  when  it  exerts  the  full  force  of  its 
will,  the  strong  eneigy  of  its  noblest  powers, 
of  this  the  feeble  enchanter  has  no  compre- 
hension." 

He  felt  the  truth  of  his  words,  and  that, 
in  thus  giving  utterance  to  his  thoughts,  he 
had  inspired  his  heart  with  fresh  courage. 
Fortune  too  appeared  to  favor  him  ;  for, 
before  reaching  his  fastened  steed,  he  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  voice  of  Bertalda,  where 
she  was  now  weeping  and  now  moaning  not 
far  before  him,  amid  the  roar  of  the  thunder 
and  the  tempest,  which  every  moment  in- 
creased. He  flew  swiftly  toward  the  sound, 
and  found  the  trembling  maiden,  just  as  she 
was  attempting  to  climb  the  steep,  and  striv- 
ing, to  the  extent  of  her  power,  to  escape  from 
the  dreadful  darkness  of  this  vallev.  He 
stepped  before  her,  while  he  spoke  in  tones 
of  the  most  soothing  tenderness  ;  and  bold 
and  proud  as  her  resolution  had  so  lately 
l^een,  she  now  felt  nothing  but  the  liveliest 
joy  that  the  man  whom  she  so  passionately 
loved  would  rescue  her  from  this  frightful 
solitude,  and,  extending  to  her  his  amis  of 
welcome,  would  still  cast  a  brightness  ovet 
her  existence  in  their  reunion  at  the  castle. 
She  follow^ed  almost  unresisting,  but  so  spent 
with  fatigue,  that  the  knight  was  glad  to 
support  her  to  his  hoi'se,  which  he  now  has- 
tily unfastened  from  the  elm  ;  his  intention 
was  to  lift  the  fair  wanderer  upon  him,  and 
then  to  lead  him  carefully  by  the  reins 
through  the  uncertain  shades  of  this  lowland 
tract. 

But,  owing  to  the  mad  appearance  of 
Kiihlebom,  the  horse  had  become  altogether 
unmanageable.    Rearing  and  wildly  snorting 
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as  he  was,  the  knight  most  have  used  uncom- 
mon effort  to  mount  the  beast  himself;  to 
place  the  trembling  Bertalda  upon  him  was 
impossible.  They  were  compelled,  there- 
fore, to  return  home  on  foot.  While  with 
one  hand  the  knight  drew  the  steed  after  him 
by  the  bridle,  he  supported  the  tottering  Ber- 
talda with  the  other.  She  exerted  all  the 
strength  she  had  remaining,  in  order  to  es- 
cape from  this  vale  of  terrors  as  speedily  as 
possible ;  but  weariness  weighed  her  down 
like  lead,  and  a  universal  trembling  seized 
her  limbs,  partly  in  consequence  of  what  she 
had  suffered  from  the  extreme  harassment 
with  which  Kiihlebom  had  pursued  her,  and 
in  part  from  her  continual  fear,  arising  from 
the  roar  of  the  tempest  and  thunder  amid  the 
moimtain  forest. 

At  last  she  slid  from  the  arm  of  her  con- 
ductor, and,  sinking  upon  the  moss,  she  said: 
"  I  can  no  more  ;  let  me  lie  here,  my  noble 
lord.  I  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  my 
folly,  and  nothing  can  save  me  now  ;  I  must 
perish  here  through  faintness  and  dismay." 

"  Never,  my  sweet  friend,  will  I  leave 
you,"  cried  Huldbrand,  vainly  trying  to  re- 
strain the  furious  animal  he  was  leading  ;  for 
the  horse  was  aU  in  a  foam,  and  began  to 
chafe  more  ungovernably  than  before,  till  the 
knight  was  glad  merely  to  keep  him  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  exhausted  maiden  as 
would  secure  her  from  still  greater  fear  and 
alarm.  But  hardly  had  he  withdrawn  five 
steps  with  the  frantic  steed,  when  she  began 
to  call  after  him  in  the  most  sorrowful  ac- 
cents, fearful  that  he  would  actually  leave 
her  in  this  horrible  wilderness.  He  was 
wholly  at  a  loss  what  course  to  take.  Gladly 
would  he  have  given  the  enraged  beast  his 
liberty,  —  he  would  have  let  him  rush  away 
amid  the  night,  and  exhaust  his  fury,  —  had 
he  not  shuddered  at  the  thought  that  in  this 
narrow  defile  his  iron-shod  hoofs  might  come 
tramping  and  thundering  over  the  very  spot 
where  Bertalda  lay. 

While  he  was  in  this  extreme  peril  and 
embarrassment,  a  feeling  of  delight,  not  to  be 
expressed,  shot  through  him,  when  he  heard 
the  rumbling  wheels  of  a  wagon,  as  it  came 
slowly  descending  the  stony  slope  behind 
them.  He  called  out  for  help  :  answer  was 
returned  in  the  deep  voice  of  a  man,  bidding 
them  have  patience,  but  promising  assist- 
ance ;  and  two  horses  of  grayish  white  soon 


after  shone  through  the  bushes,  and 
them  their  driver  in  the  white  frock  of  & 
carter ;  and  next  appeared  a  great  sheet  of 
white  linen,  with  which  the  goods  he  seemed 
to  be  conveying  were  covered.  The  whitial 
grays,  in  obedience  to  a  shout  from  their 
master,  stood  still.  He  came  np  to  the  knigh^ 
and  aided  him  in  checking  the  fory  of  the 
foaming  charger. 

''  I  know  well  enough,"  said  he,  **  what  b 
the  matter  with  the  brute.  The  first  tioie  1 
travelled  this  way  my  horses  were  joet  ss 
wilful  and  headstrong  as  yours.  The  reason 
is,  there  is  a  water-spirit  haunts  this  valley, 
and  a  wicked  wight  they  say  he  is,  who  takes 
delight  in  mischief  and  witcheries  of  this 
sort.  But  I  have  learned  a  chaim ;  and  if 
you  will  let  me  whisper  it  in  yourhoises 
ear,  he  will  stand  just  as  quiet  as  my  silver- 
grays  there." 

''Try  your  luck,  then,  and  help  us  as 
quick  as  possible ! "  said  the  impatieBt 
knight. 

Upon  this  the  wagoner  drew  down  the 
head  of  the  rearing  courser  close  to  his  own, 
and  spoke  some  half-dozen  words  in  his  esL 
The  animal  instantly  stood  still  and  subdued ; 
only  his  quick  panting  and  smoking  swest 
showed  his  recent  violence. 

Huldbrand  had  little  time  to  inquire  by 
what  means  this  had  been  effected.  He 
agreed  with  the  man,  that  he  should  take 
Bertalda  in  his  wagon,  where,  as  he  said,  a 
quantity  of  soft  cotton  was  stowed,  and  he 
might  in  this  way  convey  her  to  Castle  Ring- 
stetten  ;  the  knight  could  accompany  them 
on  horseback.  But  the  horse  appeared  to  be 
too  much  exhaust<.^  to  cany  his  master  so  hr. 
Seeing  this,  the  man  advised  him  to  mount 
the  wagon  with  Bertalda.  The  horse  could 
be  tied  to  it  behind. 

"  It  is  down  hill,"  said  he,  «  and  the  W 
for  my  grays  will  therefore  be  light." 

The  knight  accepted  his  offer,  and  entered 
the  wagon  with  Bertalda ;  the  horse  followed 
quietly  after,  while  the  wagoner,  sturdy  and 
attentive,  walked  beside  them. 

Amid  the  silence  and  deepening  obscurity 
of  the  night,  the  tempest  became  more  and 
more  remote  and  hushed ;  in  the  comfortable 
feeling  of  their  security  and  their  commodions 
passage,  a  confidential  conversation  arose  be- 
tween Huldbrand  and  Bertalda.  He  reproved 
her  in  the  most  gentle  and  affectionate  tenns 
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for  her  resentful  flight ;  she  excused  herself 
with  humility  and  feeling  ;  and  from  every 
tone  of  her  voice  it  was  evident,  — just  as  a 
lamp  guides  a  lover  amid  the  secrecy  of 
night  to  his  waiting  mistress,  —  that  she  still 
cherished  her  former  afifection  for  him.  The 
knight  felt  the  sense  of  what  she  said  far 
more  than  the  v?ords  themselves,  and  he 
answered  simply  to  this  sense,  —  to  the 
feeling  and  not  the  confession  of  love. 

In  the  midst  of  this  interchange  of  mur- 
mured feelings,  the  wagoner  suddenly  shouted 
with  a  startling  voice  :  "  Up,  my  grays,  up 
with  your  feet !  Hey,  my  hearts,  now  to- 
gether, show  your  spirit !  Do  it  hand- 
somely !  remember  who  you  are  !" 

The  knight  bent  over  the  side  of  the  wag- 
on, and  saw  that  the  horses  had  dashed 
into  the  midst  of  a  foaming  stream,  and 
were,  indeed,  almost  swimming,  while  the 
wheels  of  the  wagon  were  rushing  round 
and  flashing  like  mill-wheels,  and  the  team- 
ster had  got  on  before  to  avoid  the  swell  of 
the  flood. 

"What  sort  of  a  road  is  this?  It  leads 
into  the  middle  of  the  stream  ! "  cried  Huld- 
brand  to  his  guide. 

"Not  at  all,  sir,"  returned  he  with  a 
lat^h  ;  "it  is  just  the  contrary.  The  stream 
is  running  in  the  middle  of  our  road.  Only 
look  about  you,  and  see  how  all  is  over- 
flowed." 

The  whole  valley,  in  fact,  was  covered  and 
in  commotion,  as  the  waters,  suddenly  ndsed 
and  visibly  rising,  swept  over  it 

"  It  is  Kiihlebom,  that  devil  of  a  water- 
spirit,  who  wishes  to  drown  us  ! "  exclaimed 
the  knight.  "  Have  you  no  charm  of  pro- 
tection against  him,  companion  1 " 

"  Chram  !  to  be  sure  I  have  one,"  an- 
swered the  wagoner,  "  but  I  cannot  and  must 
not  make  use  of  it  before  you  know  who  I 
am." 

"Is  this  a  time  for  riddles?"  cried  the 
knight  "  The  flood  is  every  moment  rising 
higher  and  higher,  and  what  does  it  concern 
me  to  know  who  you  are  ? " 

"  But  mayhap  it  does  concern  you,  though," 
said  the  guide,  "  for  I  am  Kuhleborn." 

Thus  speaking,  he  thrust  his  face  into  the 
wi^n,  and  laughed  with  every  feature  dis- 
torted ;  but  the  wagon  remained  a  wagon  no 
longer,  the  grayish- white  horses  were  horses 
no  longer  ;  all  was  transformed  to  foam,  — 


all  sunk  into  the  waves  that  rushed  and 
hissed  around  them,  —  while  the  wagoner 
himself,  rising  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic 
surge,  dragged  the  vainly  struggling  courser 
under  the  waters,  then  rose  again  huge  as  a 
liqidd  tower,  burst  over  the  heads  of  the 
floating  pair,  and  was  on  the  point  of  bury- 
ing them  irrecoverably  beneath  it 

At  that  instant  the  soft  voice  of  Undine 
was  heard  through  the  uproar ;  the  moon 
emerged  through  the  clouds,  and  by  its  light 
Undine  became  visible  on  the  heights  above 
the  valley.  She  rebuked,  she  threatened,  the 
flood  below  her :  the  menacing  and  tower- 
like billow  vanished  muttering  and  murmur- 
ing ;  the  waters  gently  flowed  away  under 
the  beams  of  the  moon  ;  while  Undine,  like 
a  hovering  white  dove,  came  sweeping  down 
from  the  hiU,  raised  the  knight  and  Bertalda, 
and  supported  them  to  a  green  spot  of  turfj 
where,  by  her  earnest  efforts,  she  soon  re- 
stored them,  and  dispelled  their  terrors. 
She  then  assisted  Bertalda  to  mount  the 
white  palfrey  on  which  she  had  herself 
been  borne  to  the  valley,  and  thus  all  three 
returned  homeward  to  Castle  Ringstetten. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

PAflBAGE  DOWN  THE  DANUBE  TO  VIENNA. 

After  this  last  adventure,  they  lived  at  the 
castle  imdisturbed  and  in  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment The  knight  was  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  heavenly  goodness  of 
his  wife,  which  she  had  so  nobly  shown 
by  her  instant  pursuit,  and  by  the  rescue 
she  had  effected  in  the  Black  VaUey,  where 
the  power  of  Kiihlebom  again  commenced. 
Undine  herself  felt  that  peace  and  security 
which  the  mind  never  fails  to  experience 
so  long  as  it  has  the  consciousness  of  being 
in  the  path  of  rectitude ;  and  she  had  this 
additional  comfort,  that,  in  the  newly  awa- 
kened love  and  regard  of  her  husband,  Hope 
and  Joy  were  rising  upon  her  with  their 
myriad  beams  of  promise. 

Bertalda,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  her- 
self grateful,  humble,  and  timid,  without 
taking  to  herself  any  merit  for  so  doing. 
Whenever  Huldbrand  or  Undine  began  to 
explain  to  her  their  reason  for  covering  the 
fountain,  or  their  adventures  in  the  Black 
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Valley,  she  would  earnestly  entreat  them  to 
spare  her  the  recital,  since  the  fountain  had 
occasioned  her  too  much  shame,  and  the 
Black  Valley  too  much  terror,  to  be  made 
topics  of  conversation.  With  respect  to 
these,  therefore,  she  learnt  nothing  further 
from  either  of  them  ;  and  why  was  it  neces- 
sary that  she  should  be  informed  I  Peace 
and  Happiness  had  visibly  taken  up  their 
abode  at  Castle  Ringstetten.  They  enjoyed 
their  present  blessings  in  perfect  security  ; 
and  in  relation  to  the  future,  they  now  im- 
agined it  impossible  that  life  could  produce 
anything  but  pleasant  flowers  and  fruits. 

In  this  grateful  union  of  friendship  and 
affection,  winter  came  and  passed  away  ;  and 
spring,  with  its  foliage  of  tender  green  and 
its  heaven  of  softest  blue,  succeeded  to  glad- 
den the  hearts  of  the  inmates  of  the  castle. 
The  season  was  in  harmonv  with  their  minds, 
and  their  minds  imparted  their  own  hue  and 
tone  to  the  season.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  its  storks  and  swallows  inspirefl  them 
also  with  a  disposition  to  travel !  On  a 
bright  morning,  while  they  were  taking  a 
walk  do"WTi  to  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Danube,  Hiddbrand  spoke  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  this  noble  stream,  how  it  continued 
swelling  as  it  flowed  through  countries  en- 
riched by  its  waters,  with  what  splendor 
Vienna  rose  and  sparkled  on  its  banks,  and 
how  it  grew  lovelier  and  more  imposing  al- 
most the  whole  of  its  progress. 

"It  must  be  glorious  to  trace  its  course 
down  to  Vienna  ! "  Bertalda  exclaimed,  with 
warmth ;  but,  immediately  resuming  the 
humble  and  modest  demeanor  she  had  re- 
cently shown,  she  paused  and  blushed  in 
silence. 

This  slight  circumstance  was  extremely 
touching  to  Undine  ;  and  with  the  liveliest 
wish  to  gratify  her  friend,  she  said  :  "  And 
who  or  what  shall  prevent  our  taking  this 
little  voyage  ? " 

Bertalda  leapt  up  with  delight,  and  the  two 
females  the  same  moment  began  painting  this 
enchanting  trip  on  the  Danube  in  the  most 
brilliant  colors.  Huldbrand,  too,  agreed  to 
the  project  with  pleasure  ;  only  he  once 
whispered  with  something  of  alarm  in  Un- 
dine's ear  :  "  But,  at  that  distance,  Kiihle- 
bom  becomes  possessed  of  his  power  again  ? " 

"Let  him  come,  let  him  come,"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  laugh  ;   "  I  shall  be  there, 
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and  he  dares  do  none  of  his  mischief  in  mv 
presence." 

Thus  was  the  last  impediment  removed; 
they  prepared  for  the  expedition,  and  boob 
set  out  upon  it  with  lively  spirits  and  tin 
brightest  hopes. 

But  be  not  surprised,  0  man,  if  events  almost 
always  happen  very  differently  from  what 
you  expect.  That  malign  power,  which  lis 
in  ambush  for  our  destruction,  delights  to 
lull  its  chosen  victim  asleep  with  sweet 
songs  and  golden  delusions  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  messenger  of  Heaven,  sent  to 
rescue  us  from  peril,  often  thunders  at  onr 
door  with  the  violence  of  alarm  and  terror. 

During  the  first  days  of  their  passage  down 
the  Danube,  they  were  unusually  gratified. 
The  farther  they  advanced  upon  the  watets 
of  this  proud  river,  the  views  became  more 
and  more  picturesque  and  attractive.  But 
here,  amid  scenes  otherwise  most  delicious, 
and  from  which  they  had  promised  them- 
selves the  purest  delight,  here  again  the 
stubborn  .Klihlebom,  dropping  all  disgoise, 
began  to  show  his  power  of  annoying  them. 
He  had  no  other  means  of  doing  this^  indeed, 
than  mere  tricks  and  illusions,  for  Undine 
often  rebuked  the  swelling  waves  or  the  con- 
trary winds,  and  then  the  insolence  of  the 
enemy  was  instantly  humbled  and  subdued ; 
but  Ms  attacks  were  renewed,  and  Undine's 
reproofs  again  became  necesssay  ;  so  that  the 
pleasure  of  tlus  little  water-party  was  com- 
l)letely  destroyed.  The  boatmen,  too,  were 
continuaUy  whispering  to  one  another  in  dis- 
may, and  eying  their  three  superiors  with 
distrust ;  while  even  the  servants  began  m(»e 
and  more  to  form  dismal  surmises,  and  to 
watch  their  master  and  mistress  with  Lxski 
of  suspicion. 

Huldbrand  often  said  to  himself,  in  the 
silence  of  his  sotd :  ''  This  comes  to  pass 
when  like  marries  not  like,  —  when  a  man 
forms  an  unnatural  union  with  a  female  d 
the  sea."  Still,  excusing  himself,  as  we  are 
most  of  us  so  fond  of  doing,  he  frequently 
pursued  a  train  of  thought  like  this  :  '^  I  did 
not,  in  fact,  know  that  she  wcu  a  maid  of 
the  sea.  It  is  my  misfortune  that  all  mj 
steps  are  haunted  and  disturbed  by  the  wild 
humors  of  her  kindred,  but  it  is  not  my 
crime." 

Making  reflections  like  these,  he  felt  him- 
self in  some  measure  strengthened ;  but,  cm 
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the  other-hand,  he  only  the  more  entertained 
a  feeling  of  ill-humor  against  Undine,  almost 
amounting  to  malevolence.  He  cast  upon 
her  glances  of  fretfulness  and  ill-nature,  and 
the  unhappy  wife  but  too  well  understood 
their  meaning. 

One  day,  grieved  by  this  unkindness,  as 
well  as  exhausted  by  her  continual  exertions 
to  foil  the  artifices  of  Kiihlebom,  while 
rocked  and  soothed  by  the  gentle  motion  of 
the  bark,  she,  toward  evening,  fell  into  a 
deep  slumber.  But  hardly  had  she  closed 
her  eyes,  when  every  person  in  the  boat,  in 
whatever  direction  he  might  look  upon  the 
water,  saw  the  head  of  a  man,  beyond  imagi- 
nation frightful :  each  head  rose  out  of  the 
waves,  not  like  that  of  a  person  swimming, 
but  quite  perpendicular,  as  if  firmly  fastened 
to  the  watery  mirror,  and  yet  moving  on 
with  the  bark.  Every  one  wished  to  show 
to  his  companion  what  terrified  himself,  and 
each  perceived  the  same  expression  of  horror 
on  the  face  of  the  other,  only  his  hand  and 
eye  were  directed  to  a  different  quarter,  as  if 
to  a  point  where  the  monster,  half  laughing 
and  half  threatening,  rose  opposite  to  him- 
self: 

When,  however,  they  wished  to  make  one 
another  imderstand  the  sigh^  and  all  cried 
out, "  Look  there  ! "  "  No,  there  ! "  the  fright- 
ful heads  all  became  visible  to  each,  and  the 
whole  river  around  the  boat  swarmed  with 
the  most  horrible  faces.  All  raised  a  scream 
of  terror  at  the  sight,  and  Undine  started  from 
sleep.  The  moment  she  opened  hei  eyes 
upon  the  mad  group' the  deformed  visages 
disappeared.  But  Huldbrand  was  made 
furious  by  so  many  hideous  visions.  He 
would  have  burst  out  in  wild  imprecations, 
had  not  Undine,  with  the  most  submissive 
air,  and  in  the  gentlest  tone  of  supplication, 
thus  entreated  him  :  — 

"  For  God's  sake,  my  husband,  do  not  ex- 
press displeasure  against  me  here,  —  we  are 
on  the  water.** 

The  knight  was  silent,  and  sat  down,  ab- 
sorbed in  deep  thought.  Undine  whispered 
in  his  ear  :  "  Would  it  not  be  better,  my 
love,  to  give  up  this  foolish  voyage,  and  re- 
turn to  Castle  Ringstctten  in  peace?" 

But  Huldbrand  murmured  wrathfully : 
"  So  I  must  become  a  prisoner  in  my  own 
castle  ?  and  not  be  allowed  to  breathe  a  mo- 
ment but  while  the  fountain  is  covered? 


Would  to  Heaven  that  your  cursed  kin- 
dred—" 

At  these  fataA  words.  Undine  pressed  her 
fair  hand  on  his  lips  with  the  most  touching 
tenderness.  He  said  no  more,  but,  assuming 
an  air  of  composure,  pondered  on  all  that 
Undine  had  lately  warned  him  to  avoid. 

Bertalda,  meanwhile,  had  given  herself  up 
to  a  crowd  of  wild  and  wandering  thoughts. 
Of  Undine's  origin  she  knew  a  good  deal,  but 
not  the  whole ;  and  the  terrible  Kiihlcbom 
especially  remained  to  her  an  awful,  an  im- 
penetrable mystery  ;  never,  indeed,  had  she 
once  heard  his  name.  Musing  upon  this 
series  of  wonders,  she  unclasped,  without 
being  fully  conscious  of  what  she  was  doing, 
a  gold  necklace  which  Huldbrand,  on  one  of 
the  preceding  days  of  their  passage,  had 
bought  for  her  of  a  thivelling  trader  ;  and 
she  was  now  letting  it  swing  in  sport  just 
over  the  surface  of  the  stream,  while,  in  her 
dreamy  mood,  she  enjoyed  the  bright  reflec- 
tion it  threw  on  the  water,  so  clear  beneath 
the  glow  of  evening.  That  instimt  a  huge 
hand  flashed  suddenly  up  from  the  Danube, 
seized  the  necklace  in  its  grasp,  and  vanished 
with  it  beneath  the  flood.  Bertalda  shrie]^ed 
aloud,  and  a  laugh  of  mockeiy  and  contempt 
came  pealing  up  from  the  depth  of  the  river.* 

The  knight  could  now  restrain  his  wrath 
no  longer.  He  started  up,  gazed  fiercely 
upon  the  deep,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  re- 
proaches, heaped  curses  upon  all  who  inter- 
fered with  his  friends  or  troubled  his  life, 

*  This  fine  passage  of  Fouqu^  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  a  finer  one  in  Southey's  "  Thalaba," 
Book  V.  :  — 

'*  And  he  drew  off  Abdaldar's  ring, 
And  cast  it  in  the  gulf. 
A  skinny  hand  came  up. 
And  caught  it  as  it  fell. 
And  peals  of  devilish  lau^ter  shooK  the  cave."* 

The  reader,  if  he  take  any  interest  in  the  coinci- 
dences of  genius,  may  like  to  compare  with  these 
passages  the  following  verse  from  King  Arthur's 
death,  in  Percy's  "BeUques"  :  — 

"A  hande  and  an  arme  did  meet  the  sworde. 
And  flourish 'd  three  times  in  the  air ; 
Then  sunke  beneathe  the  renningc  streme. 
And  of  the  duke  was  seeno  noe  mair." 

See,  also,  this  same  incident  of  the  Hand  very 
strongly  pictured  in  Tennyson's  "  Morte  d' Arthur." 
The  whole  poem,  indeed,  is  so  full  of  power, 
beauty,  and  tenderness,  that  we  hope  the  author 
will  take  a  hint  from  it,  as  a  suggestion  of  his 
good  genius,  relative  to  lUs  talent  in  this  style  of 
composition. 
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and  daied  them  all,  water-spirits  or  mer- 
maids, to  come  within  the  sweep  of  his 
sword.  ^ 

Bertalda,  meantime,  wept  for  the  loss  of 
the  ornament  so  very  dear  to  her  heart,  and 
her  tears  were  to  Huldbrand  as  oil  poured 
upon  the  flame  of  his  fury ;  while  Undine 
held  her  hand  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  dip- 
ping it  in  the  waves,  softly  mormuring  to 
herself,  and  only  at  times  interrupting  her 
strange,  mysterious  whisper,  when  she  ad- 
dressed her  husband  in  a  voice  of  entreaty  : 
"  Do  not  reprove  me  here,  beloved ;  blame 
all  others  as  you  will,  but  here,  do  not 
'  reprove  me  here.  Surely  yon  know  the 
reason  !  *'  And,  in  truth,  though  he  was 
trembling  with  excess  of  passion,  he,  with 
strong  effort,  kept  himself  ^m  uttering  a 
single  word  against  her. 

She  then  brought  up  in  her  wet  hand, 
which  she  had  been  holding  under  the 
waves,  a  coral  necklace  of  such  exquisite 
beauty,  such  sparkling  brilliancy,  as  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  all  who  beheld  it.  "  Take  this,'' 
said  she,  holding  it  out  kindly  to  Bertalda  ; 
'^  I  have  ordered  it  to  be  brought,  to  make 
some  amends  for  your  loss,  and  do  not,  dear 
heart,  be  troubled  any  more." 

But  the  knight  rushed  between  them,  and, 
snatching  the  beautiful  ornament  out  of  Un- 
dine's hand,  hurled  it  back  into  the  flood,  and 
in  a  flame  of  rage  exclaimed  :  '^  So,  then,  you 
have  a  connection  with  them  forever  ?  In 
the  name  of  all  witches  and  enchanters,  go 
and  remain  among  them  with  your  presents, 
you  sorceress,  and  leave  us  human  beings  in 
peace ! " 

But  poor  Undine,  with  a  look  of  mute 
amazement  and  eyes  streaming  with  tears, 
gazed  on  him,  her  hand  still  stretched  out, 
just  as  it  was  when  she  had  so  lovingly 
offered  her  brilliant  gift  to  Bertalda.  She 
then  b^;an  to  weep  more  and  more,  as  if  her 
heart  would  break,  like  a  tender,  imiocent 
child,  very  bitterly  grieved.  At  last,  all 
wearied  out,  she  said  :  — 

"Alas,  dearest,  all  is  over  now,  —  fare- 
well I  They  shall  do  you  no  harm ;  only 
remain  true,  that  I  may  have  power  to  keep 
them  fifom  you.  But  I,  alas,  must  go  away, 
I  must  go  away,  even  in  this  early  dawn  of 
youth  and  bliss.  0  woe,  woe,  what  have  you 
done  !    0  woe,  woe  ! " 

And  she  vanished  over  the  side  of  the  boat 


Whether  she  plmiged  into  the  streamy  or 
whether,  like  water  melting  into  water,  tbe 
flowed  away  witii  it,  they  knew  ifeot,  ker  d»- 
appearance  ao  much  resembled  both  united, 
and  neither  by  itsell  Bat  she  was  gone, 
gliding  on  with  the  Danube,  instantly  and 
completely  ;  only  little  waves  were  yet  whis- 
pering and  sobbing  around  the  boat,*  sbmI 
they  seemed  almost  distinctly  to  say,  '"O 
woe,  woe  !    Ah,  remain  true  !    O  woe  ! " 

But  Huldbrand,  in  a  passion  of  burning 
tears,  threw  himself  upon  the  deck  of  the 
bark,  and  a  deep  swoon  soon  wra]^>ed  the 
wretched  man  in  a  blessed  f oigetfhlness  of 
misery. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

WHAT  FT7RTHER  HAPPENED  TO  HULDBRAND. 

The  brief  period  of  our  moaniing, — 
ought  we  to  view  it  as  a  misfortune  or  as  a 
blessing  ?  I  mean  that  deep  mourning  of  the 
heart  which  gushes  up  frnn  the  very  wdl- 
springs  of  our  being  ;  that  mourning,  which 
becomes  so  perfectiy  one  with  the  lost  objeet 
of  our  affection,  that  this  even  ceases  to  be  a 
lost  thing  to  iJie  sorrowing  heart ;  and  which 
desires  to  ma^e  the  whole  life  a  holy  ofliee 
dedicated  to  the  image  of  the  departed,  until 
we,  too,  pass  that  bmime  which  separates  it 
from  our  view. 

Some  men.  there  are,  indeed,  who  have  this 
profound  tenderness  of  spirit,  and  who  thus 
consecrate  their  affections  to  the  memory 
of  the  departed ;  but  still  their  mourning 
softens  into  an  emotion  of  gentle  melancholy, 
having  none  of  the  intenseness  of  the  fiik 
agony  of  separation.  Other  and  foreign  im- 
ages intervene,  and  impress  thems^ves  upon 
the  mind ;  we  leam  at  last  the  transitoiy 
nature  of  everything  earthly,  evrni  &om  that 
of  our  affliction ;  and  I  cannot,  th««fore,  but 
view  it  as  a  misfortune  that  the  period  of 
our  mourning  is  so  brief 

The  lord  of  Bingstetten  learnt  the  trtiUi  of 
this  by  experience  ;  but  whether  he  derired 
any  advantage  from  the  knowledge,  we  shall 

*  The  original  of  this  clause  is,  "imr  fliisteitai 
noch  kleine  Wellchen  schlachzend  um  den  Kahn.** 
If  the  translator  may  be  allowed  to  express  his  ad- 
miration, without  being  considered  intmsive,  he 
woald  say  that  nothing  could  haye  been  more 
exqusltely  coaoeiyed  than  thia  ctrcnmstaaoe. 
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diseover  in  the  sequel  of  this  histoij.  At 
first  he  could  do  nothing  hut  weep,  weep  as 
bitterljr  as  the  poor  amiable  Undine  had 
wept^  when  he  snatched  out  of  her  hand  that 
brilliant  omamenty  with  which  she  so  beauti- 
fnllj  wished  to  make  amends  for  Bertalda's 
loss.  And  then  he  stretched  his  hand  out  as 
she  had  done,  and  wept  again  like  her  with 
renewed  violence.  He  cherished  a  secret 
hope  that  even  the  springs  of  life  would  at 
last  become  exhausted  bj  weeping;  and, 
when  we  have  been  severely  afflicted,  has  not 
a  stmilar  thought  passed  through  the  minds 
of  many  of  us  with  a  painful  pleasure? 
Beitalda  wept  wi^th  him  ;  and  they  lived 
together  a  long  while  at  Castle  Bingstetten 
in  undisturbed  quiet,  honoring  the  memory 
of  Undine,  and  having  aknost  wholly  forgot- 
ten their  former  attachment 

Owing  to  this  tender  remembrance  of 
Huldbiand,  and  to  encourage  him  in  conduct 
so  exemplary,  the  good  Undine,  about  this 
time,  often  visited  his  dreams ;  she  soothed 
him  with  soft  and  affectionate  caresses,  and 
then  went  away  again,  weeping  in  silence ; 
so  that  when  he  awoke  he  sometimes  knew 
not  how  his  cheeks  came  to  be  so  wet, — 
whether  it  was  caused  by  her  tears,  or  only 
by  his  own. 

But  as  time  advanced,  these  visions  became 
less  frequent,  and  the  severity  of  the  knight's 
sorrow  was  softened  ;  still,  he  might  never 
while  he  lived,  it  may  be,  have  entertained 
any  other  wish  than  thus  to  think  of  Undine 
in  silence,  and  to  speak  of  her  in  conversa- 
tion, had  not  the  old  fisherman  arrived  un- 
expectedly at  the  castle,  and  earnestly  in- 
sisted on  Bertalda's  returning  with  him,  as 
his  chOd.  He  had  received  information  of 
Undine's  disappearance,  and  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  allow  Bertalda  to  continue  longer  at 
the  castle  with  the  now  unmarried  knight. 
**  For,"  said  he,  "  whether  my  daughter  loves 
me  or  not,  is  at  present  what  I  care  not  to 
know ;  but  her  good  name  is  at  stake,  and 
where  that  commands  or  forbids,  not  a  word 
more  need  be  said." 

This  resolution  of  the  old  fishennan,  and 
the  fearful  solitude  that,  on  Bertalda's  depart- 
ure, threatened  to  oppress  the  knight  in 
every  hall  and  passage  of  the  deserted  castle, 
brought  a  circumstance  into  distinct  con- 
sciousness, which,  owing  to  hiB  sorrow  for 
Undine,  had  of  late  b^n  slumbering  and 
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completely  foigotten, — I  mean  his  attach- 
ment for  the  fair  Bertalda ;  and  this  he  mode 
known  to  her  father. 

The  fisherman  had  many  objections  to 
make  to  the  proposed  marriage.  The  old 
man  had  loved  Undine  with  exceeding  ten- 
derness, and  it  was  doubtful  to  his  mind 
whether  the  mere  disappearance  of  his  be- 
loved child  could  be  properly  viewed  as  her 
death.  But,  were  it  even  granted  that  her 
corse  were  lying  stiff  and  cold  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Danube,  or  swept  away  by  the  current 
to  the  ocean,  still  Bertalda  would  not  be 
guiltless  in  her  death  ;  and  it  was  unfitting 
for  her  to  step  into  the  place  of  the  poor  ban- 
ished wife.  The  fisherman,  however,  had 
felt  a  strong  regard  also  for  the  knight :  this, 
and  the  entreaties  of  his  daughter,  who  had 
become  much  more  gentle  and  respectful,  as 
well  as  her  tears  for  Undine,  all  exerted  their 
influence ;  and  he  must  at  last  have  been 
forced  to  give  up  his  opposition,  for  he  re- 
mained at  the  castle  without  objection,  and  a 
courier  was  sent  off  express  to  Father  Heil- 
mann,  who,  in  former  and  happier  days,  had 
united  Undine  and  Huldbrand,  requesting 
him  to  come  and  perform  the  ceremony  at 
the  knight's  second  marriage. 

But  hardly  had  the  holy  man  read  through 
the  letter  from  the  lord  of  Bingstetten  ere  he 
set  out  upon  the  journey,  and  made  much 
greater  despatch  on  his  way  to  the  castle  than 
the  messenger  from  there  had  made  in 
reaching  him.  Whenever  his  breath  failed 
him  in  his  rapid  progress,  or  his  old  limbs 
ached  with  fatigue,  he  would  say  to  himself : 
**  Perhaps  I  may  still  be  in  season  to  prevent 
a  sin  ;  then  sink  not,  weak  and  withered 
body,  before  I  arrive  at  the  end  of  my  jour- 
ney ! "  And  with  renewed  vigor  he  pressed 
forward,  hurrying  on  without  rest  or  repose, 
until,  late  one  evening,  he  entered  the  em- 
bowered court-yard  of  Castle  Bingstetten. 

The  betrothed  pair  were  sitting  arm  in  arm 
under  the  trees,  and  the  aged  fisherman,  in  a 
thoughtful  mood,  sat  near  theuL  The  mo- 
ment they  saw  Father  Heilmann  they  rose 
with  a  spring  of  joy,  and  pressed  round  him 
with  eager  welcome.  But  he,  in  few  words, 
urged  the  brid^jroom*  to  accompany  him  into 
the  castle  ;  and  when  Huldbrand  stood  mute 
with  surprise,  and  delayed  complying,  with 

*  The  betrothed  are  called  bride  and  brideffroom 
inGknnany. 
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his  earnest  request^  the  pious  priest  said  to 

him :  — 
"  Why  do  I  then  defer  speaking,  my  lord 

of  Ringstetten,  until  I  can  address  you  in 
private  ?  There  ia  no  occasion  for  the  delay 
of  a  moment  What  I  have  to  say  as  much 
concerns  Bertalda  and  the  fisherman  as  your- 
self ;  and  what  we  cannot  avoid  hearing  at 
some  time,  it  is  best  to  hear  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Are  you  then  so  very  certairiy  Knight 
Huldbrand,  that  your  first  wife  is  actually 
dead  ?  It  hardly  appears  so  to  me.  I  will 
say  nothing,  indeed,  of  the  mysterious  state 
in  which  she  may  be  now  existing  ;  in  truth, 
I  know  nothing  of  it  with  certainty.  But 
that  she  was  a  most  devoted  and  faithful 
wife,  so  much  is  beyond  all  dispute.  And 
for  fourteen  nights  past  she  has  appeared  to 
me  in  a  dream,  standing  at  my  bedside, 
wringing  her  tender  hands  in  anguish,  and 
imploring  me  with  deep  sighs :  *  Ah,  prevent 
him,  dear  father  !  I  am  still  living  !  Ah  ! 
save  his  life  !  ah  I  save  his  soul ! ' 

'^'What  this  vision  of  the  night  could 
mean,  I  was  at  first  tumble  to  divine  ;  then 
came  your  messenger,  and  I  have  now 
hastened  hither,  not  to  unite,  but,  as  I  hope, 
to  separate,  what  ought  not  to  be  joined  to- 
gether. Leave  her,  Huldbrand  !  Leave  him, 
Bertalda  !  He  still  belongs  to  another  ;  and 
do  you  not  see  on  his  pale  cheek  the  traces 
of  that  grief  which  the  disappearance  of  his 
wife  has  produced  there?  That  is  not 
the  look  of  a  brid^^room,  and  the  spirit 
breathes  the  presage  on  my  soul :  ^  If  you  do 
not  leave  him,  you  will  never,  never  be 
happy.' " 

The  three  felt  in  their  ^most  hearts  that 
Father  Heilmann  spoke  the  truth  ;  but  still 
they  affected  not  to  believe  him,  or  they 
strove  rather  to  resist  their  conviction. 
'Even  the  old  fisherman  had  become  so  in- 
fatuated, that  he  conceived  the  marriage  to 
be  now  indispensable,  as  they  had  so  often, 
during  the  time  he  had  been  with  them, 
mutually  agreed  to  the  arrangement.  They 
all,  therefore,  with  a  determined  and  gloomy 
eagerness,  struggled  against  the  representa- 
tions and  warnings  of  the  holy  man,  untQ, 
shaking  his  head  and  oppressed  with  sorrow, 
he  finally  quitted  the  castle,  not  choosing  to 
accept  their  offered  shelter  even  for  a  single 
night,  or  indeed  so  much  as  to  taste  a  morsel 
of  the  refreshment  they  brought  him.    Huld- 


brand persuaded  himself,  howeror,  thatik 
priest  was  a  mere  visionary,  and  sent  at  dsr- 
break  to  a  monk  of  the  nearest  monastciT, 
who,  without  scruple,  promised  to  pexibm 
the  ceremony  in  a  few  daya. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  EiaGHT's  DRKAM. 

It  was  at  the  eariiest  moment  of  dava, 
when  night  begins  &intly  to  brighten  into 
morning  twilight,  that  Huldbrand  was  lyii^ 
on  his  couch,  half  waking  and  half  sleepang. 
Whenever  he  attempted  to  compose  homedf 
to  sleep,  he  was  seized  with  an  undefined 
terror,  ihat  made  him  ^irink  back  from  the 
enjoyment,  as  if  his  slumber  wete  cravded 
with  spectres.  But  whenever  he  made  m 
effort  to  rouse  himself,  the  wings  of  a  svm 
seemed  to  be  waving  around  him,  and  sootb- 
ing  him  with  the  music  of  their  motioi],  tnd 
thus  in  a  soft  delusion  of  tiie  senses  he  sank 
back  into  his  state  of  imperfect  repose. 

At  last,  however,  he  must  have  &Uen  per- 
fectly asleep ;  for,  while  the  sound  of  the 
swan-wings  was  murmuring  around  him,  he 
seemed  to  be  lifted  by  their  ic^nlar  strokei, 
and  to  be  wafted  fEir  away  over  land  and  lei 
and  still  their  music  swelled  on  his  ear  wa^ 
sweetly.  *'  The  music  of  the  swan  !  the  soqg 
of  the  swan  ! "  he  could  not  but  repest  to 
himself  every  moment ;  '^  is  it  not  a  save 
foreboding  of  death  1 "  Probably,  however, 
it  had  yet  another  meaning.  All  at  onoe  he 
seemed  to  be  hovering  over  the  Meditem- 
nean  Sea.  A  swan  with  her  loud  mdody 
sung  in  his  ear,  that  this  vxu  the  Meditem- 
nean  Sea ;  and  while  he  was  looking  6ovn 
upon  the  waves,  they  became  transparent  ts 
crystal,  so  that  he  could  see  through  them  to 
the  very  bottouL 

At  this  a  thrill  of  delight  shot  through 
him,  for  he  could  see  Undine,  where  she  vis 
sitting  beneath  the  clear  domes  of  txf^ 
It  is  true,  she  was  weeping  very  bitterly,  tsd 
such  was  the  excess  of  her  grief  that  she 
bore  only  a  fsdnt  resemblance  to  the  bright 
and  joyous  being  she  had  been  during  thoee 
happy  days  they  had  lived  together  al  Owdc 
Ringstetten,  both  on  their  arrival  theic  and 
afterward,  a  short  time  before  they  sci  ^ 
upon  their  fatal  passage  down  tJie  Danohe. 
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The  knight  could  not  avoid  dwelling  npon 
all  this  with  deep  emotion,  but  it  did  not 
appear  that  Undine  was  aware  of  his  pies- 
ence. 

Kuhlebom  had  meanwhile  approached  her, 
and  was  about  to  reprove  her  for  weeping, 
when  she  assumed  the  boldness  of  superiority, 
and  looked  upon  him  with  an  air  so  majes- 
tic and  commanding,  that  he  was  wellxdgh 
terrified  and  confounded  by  it 

"  Although  I  too  now  dwell  here  beneath 
the  waters,"  said  she,  ^  yet  I  have  brought 
my  soul  with  me  ;  and  therefore  I  may  well  be 
allowed  to  weep,  little  as  you  may  conceive 
the  meaning  of  such  tears.  They  are  even  a 
bleaeed  privilege,  as  everything  is  such  a 
privilege  to  one  gifted  with  the  true  soul." 

He  shook  his  head  with  disbelief  of  what 
ahe  said,  and,  after  musing  a  moment  or  two, 
replied  :  "  And  yet,  niece,  you  are  subject  to 
our  laws  of  the  element,  as  a  being  of  the 
same  nature  with  ourselves  ;  and,  should  he 
prove  un&ithful  to  you  and  marry  again, 
you  are  obliged  to  take  away  his  life." 

*'  He  remains  a  widower  to  this  very  hour," 
replied  Undine,  "^  and  he  still  loves  me  with 
the  passion  of  a  sorrowful  heart" 

^  He  is,  however,  a  brid^oom  withal," 
said  Kiihlebom,  with  a  chuckle  of  scorn ; 
"  and  let  only  a  few  days  wear  away,  and 
anon  comes  the  priest  with  his  nuptial  bless- 
ing, and  then  you  must  go  up  and  execute 
your  share  of  the  business,  the  death  of  the 
husband  with  two  wives." 

"  I  have  not  the  power,"  returned  Undine, 
with  a  smile.  **•  Do  you  not  remember  ?  I 
have  sealed  up  the  fountain  securely,  not 
only  against  myself  but  all  of  the  same  race." 

'*  Still,  should  he  leave  his  castle,"  said 
Kuhlebom,  '^or  should  he  once  allow  the 
fountain  to  be  uncovered,  what  then  ?  for 
doubtless  he  thinks  there  is  no  great  murder 
in  such  trifles."  * 

' "  For  that  very  reason,"  said  Undine,  still 
smiling  amid  her  tears,  '*  for  that  very  reason 
he  is  this  moment  hovering  in  spirit  here 
over  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  dreaming 
of  this  voice  of  warning  which  our  conversation 
affords  him.    With  a  view  to  give  him  this 


*  "  Denn  er  denkt  gewiss  hhUioerUg  an  alle  diese 
Dinge."  "For  he  surely  thinks  very  little  of  all 
these  thmgs."  The  temptation  to  render  this  odd 
idiom,  bltUweniff,  by  some  equivalent  phrase  in 
fiiglish  was  a  whim  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 


warning  I  have  studiously  disposed  the  whole 
vision." 

That  instant  KtQilebom,  inflamed  with 
rage^  looked  up  at  the  knight,  wrathfully 
threatened  him,  stamped  upon  the  ground, 
and  then,  swift  as  the  passion  that  possessed 
him,  sprang  up  firom  beneath  the  waves. 
He  seemed  to  swell  in  his  fuiy  to  the  size  of 
a  whale.  Again  the  swans  began  to  sing,  to 
wave  their  wings,  to  fly  ;  the  knight  seemed 
to  be  soaring  away  over  mountains  and 
streams,  and  at  last  to  alight  at  Castle  Ring- 
stetten,  where  he  awoke  upon  his  couch. 

Upon  his  couch  he  actually  did  awake, 
and  his  attendant,  entering  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, informed  him  that  Father  Heilmann 
was  still  lingering  in  the  neighborhood  ;  that 
he  had,  the  evening  before,  met  with  him  in 
the  forest,  where  he  was  sheltering,  himself 
under  a  booth,  which  he  had  formed  by  in- 
terweaving the  branches  of  trees,  and  cover- 
ing them  with  moss  and  fine  brushwood ; 
and  that  to  the  question,  ^  What  he  was  doing 
there,  since  he  had  so  firmly  refused  to 
perform  the  nuptial  ceremony?', Ids  answer 
was :  — 

"There  are  yet  other  ceremonies  to  per- 
form, besides  those  at  the  altar  of  marriage  ; 
and  though  I  did  not  come  to  officiate  at  the 
wedding,  1  can  still  officiate  at  a  very  differ- 
ent solenmity.  All  things  have  their  season, 
and  we  must  be  ready  for  them  alL  Besides, 
marrying  and  mourning  are  by  no  means 
very  far  from  each  other,  as  every  one,  not 
wilfoUy  blinded,  must  know  full  well." 

In  consequence  of  these  words  and  of  his 
dream,  the  knight  made  a  variety  of  re- 
flections, some  wild  and  some  not  unmixed 
with  alarm.  But  a  man  is  apt  to  consider  it 
very  disagreeable  to  give  over  an  aflfair  which 
he  has  once  settled  in  his  mind  as  certain, 
and  therefore  all  went  on  just  according  to 
the  old  oiTangement. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HOW  THE  ENIQHT  HTJLDBRAKD  BOLBMNIZED 
HIS  MARRIAQE. 

Bhouli)  I  relate  to  vou  the  events  of  the 
marriage  festival  at  Castle  Ringstetten,  it 
would  seem  as  if  you  were  viewing  a  crowded 
assemblage  of  bright  and  joyous  things,  but 
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all  oveispread  with  a  black  momning  ciape, 
througli  whose  darkening  veil  the  whole 
splendor  appeared  less  to  resemble  pleaenre 
than  a  mockery  of  the  nathxngness  of  all 
eardily  joys. 

It  was  not  that  any  speetral  yiiitation  dia- 
turbed  the  scene  of  festivity  ;  for  the  castle, 
as  we  well  know,  had  been  secured  against 
the  mischief  and  menaces  of  water-spirits. 
Bat  the  knight,  the  fisherman,  and  all  the 
guests,  were  nnable  to  banish  the  feeling 
that  the  chief  personage  of  the  feast  was  still 
wanting,  and  that  this  chief  personage  could 
be  no  other  than  the  amiable  Undine,  so 
dear  to  them  alL 

Whenever  a  door  was  heard  to  open,  all 
eyes  were  involuntarily  turned  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  and  if  it  was  nothing  but  the  steward 
with  new  dishes,  or  the  cup-bearer  with  a 
supply  of  wine  of  higher  flavor  than  the  last, 
they  again  looked  down  in  sadness  and  dis- 
appointment ;  while  the  flashes  of  wit  and 
merriment  that  had  been  passing  at  times 
from  one  to  another  ceased,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  tears  of  mournful  lemembranoe. 

The  bride  was  the  least  thoughtful  of  the 
company,  and  therefore  the  most  happy  ;  but 
even  she,  occasionally,  found  it  difficult  to 
realize  the  iaxA  that  she  was  ntting  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  wearing  a  green  garland 
and  gold-embroidered  garmento,  while  Un- 
dine was  lying  a  corse,  stiff  and  cold,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Danube,  or  carried  out  by  the 
current  into  the  ocean.  For,  ever  since  her 
father  had  suggested  something  of  this  sort, 
Ids  words  were  continually  sounding  in  her 
ear  ;  and  this  day,  in  particular,  they  would 
neither  fade  from  her  memory  nor  yield  to 
other  thoughts. 

Evening  had  scarcely  arrived,  when  the 
company  returned  to  their  homes ;  not  dis- 
missed by  the  impatience  of  the  bridegroom, 
as  wedding-parties  are  sometimes  broken  up, 
but  constraixied  solely  by  painful  associations, 
joyless  melancholy,  and  forebodings  of  evil. 
Bertalda  retired  with  her  maidens,  and  the 
knight  with  his  attendants,  to  undress  ;  but 
these  young  bridemaids  and  bridemen,  such 
was  the  gloomy  tenor  of  this  festival,  made 
no  attempt  to  amuse  bride  or  bridegroom 
with  the  usual  pleasantry  and  frolicsome 
good-humor  of  the  occasion. 

Bertalda  wished  to  awake  a  livelier  spirit ; 
she  ordered  them  to  spread  before  her  a 


brilHaat  set  of  jewels,  a  present  fipom  BA 
brand,  together  with  rich  apparel  vad  vefl^ 
that  she  might  select  from  among  them  tk 
brightest  and  most  beautiful  for  her  dxev  m 
the  morning.  The  attendants  rejoioed  il 
this  opportunity  of  pouring  fortiigDod  wi^ 
and  promises  of  happiness  to  their  yeaag 
miBtiess,  and  failed  not  to  extol  the  beao^ 
of  the  bride  with  their  liveliest  eloqneafee. 
They  became  more  and  more  abscwbed  ia 
this  admiration  and  flatteiy,  until  Benalik 
at  last,  looking  inf&  mirror,  said  with  a  a^  :— 

''Ah,  but  do  you  not  see  plainly  hffw 
freckled  I  am  growing  1  Look  here  on  the 
side  of  my  neck.'' 

They  looked  at  the  place,  and  foand  the 
freckles,  indeed,  as  tiieir  £ur  mktenm  hafl 
said;  but  they  called  them  mere  beaoly- 
spotsy  the  £untest  touches  of  the  eim,  sach  ai 
would  only  heighten  the  whiteness  of  her 
delicate  complezi<m.  Bertalda  shook  her 
head,  and  still  viewed  them  as  a  bkniiak. 

^  And  I  could  r^nove  them,"  she  said  at 
last,  sighing.  ''But  the  castle-fountain  m 
covered,  from  which  I  f onnerly  need  to  hane 
that  precious  water,  so  purifying  to  the  stin. 
0,  had  I  this  evening  only  a  sing^  flagoa 
of  it!" 

"Is  that  all?"  cried  an  alert  wiHa^ 
maid,  laughiBg,  as  she  glided  oat  of  ffe 
apartment. 

"She  wiU  not  be  so frantsc," said  Befiald% 
in  a  voice  of  inquiry  and  agreeably  smpifeed, 
"  as  to  cause  the  stone  cover  of  the  fMmtaiB 
to  be  taken  off  this  very  evening  t " 

That  instant  they  hcAid  the  tread  of  ma 
already  passing  along  the  court-yard,  asd 
could  see  from  the  window  where  ^e  officiouB 
girl  was  leading  them  directly  np  to  the 
fountain,  and  that  they  earned  leven  nd 
other  instruments  on  their  shonldenL 

"It  is  certainly  my  will,"  said  Beztdda 
with  a  smile,  "if  it  does  not  take  than  toe 
long."  And,  pleased  with  the  thought  t&l 
the  merest  hint  from  her  was  now  sufficient 
to  accomplish  what  had  formerly  been  refused 
with  a  painful  reproof,  she  looked  down  upce 
their  operations  m  the  bright  moonlight  of 
the  castle  court 

The  men  seized  the  enormous  stone,  as  if 
they  must  exert  all  thefr  strengA  In  laiafaig 
it ;  some  one  of  their  number  mdeed  would 
occasionally  sigh,  when  he  Reelected  thef 
were  destroying  the  woric  of  thdlr  fbmw 
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beloved  mistren.  Their  labor,  however,  was 
much  lighter  than  thej  had  expecjted.  It 
seemed  aa  if  some  power  from  within  the 
fountain  itself  aided  them  in  xaising  the 
stone. 

*^  It  certainly  appeazs,"  said  the  workmen 
to  one  another  in  astonishment,  ^as  if  the 
confined  water  were  become  a  jet  or  spouting 
fountain."  And  the  stone  rose  more  and 
motey  and,  almost  without  the  assistance  of 
the  work-people,  roUed  slowly  away  upon 
the  pavement  with  a  hollow  sound.  But  an 
appearance,  from  the  opening  of  the  fountain, 
filled  them  with  awe,  ss  it  rose  like  a  white 
column  of  water  :  at  first  they  imagined  it  to 
be  a  spouting  fountain  in  good  earnest,  until 
they  perceived  the  rising  foim  to  be  a  pale 
female,  veiled  in  white.  She  wept  bitt^ly, 
raised  her  hands  above  her  head,  and  wrung 
them  with  anguish,  as  with  alow  and  solemn 
atep  she  moved  toward  the  castle.  The  ser- 
vants shrunk  back,  and  fled  from  the  foun- 
tain ;  while  the  bride,  pale  and  motionless 
with  horror,  stood  with  her  maidens  at  the 
window  from  which  she  had  been  viewing 
what  passed  without  When  the  figure  had 
now  come  dose  beneath  their  room,  it  looked 
up  to  them  and  uttered  the  low  moaning  of 
uuBcry,  and  Bertalda  thought  she  recognized 
through  the  veil  the  pale  features  of  Undine. 
But  the  mourning  form  passed  on,  as  sad, 
reluctant,  and  lingering  as  if  going  to  the 
place  of  execution.  Bertalda  screamed  to 
her  maids  to  call  the  kni^t:  not  one  of 
them  dared  to  stir  from  her  place  ;  and  even 
the  Iffide  herself  became  again  mute,  as  if 
trembling  at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice. 

While  they  continued  standing  at  the  win- 
dow, overpowered  with  terror  and  motion- 
leas  as  statues,  the  mysterious  wanderer 
entered  the  castle,  ascended  the  well-known 
stairs,  and  traversed  the  well-known  halls, 
her  tears  ever  flowing  in  silent  woe.  Alas, 
with  what  different  emotions  had  she  once 
passed  through  these  rooms  \ 

The  knight  had,  in  the  mean  time,  dis- 
missed his  attendants.  Half  undressed,  and 
in  deep  dejection,  he  was  standing  before  a 
large  mirror ;  a  wax  taper  burned  dimly  be- 
side him.  At  this  moment  he  heard  a  low 
tapping  at  his  door;  the  least  perceptible 
touch  of  a  finger.  Undine  had  formerly 
tapped  in  this  way  when  she  wished  to  amuse 
him  with  her  endearing  sportiveness. 


^  It  is  all  illusion  I  a  mere  freak  of  iancy  ! " 
said  he  to  himself.  ^  I  must  to  my  nuptial 
bed." 

"  You  must,  indeed,  but  to  a  cold  one ! " 
he  heard  a  voice,  choked  with  sobs,  repeat 
from  without ;  and  then  he  saw,  in  the  mir- 
ror, that  the  door  of  his  room  was  slowly, 
slowly  opened,  and  the  white  wanderer  en- 
tered, and  gently  secured  it  behind  her. 

'"They  have  opened  tfie  fountain,''  said 
she,  in  a  low  tone ;  ''and  now  I  am  here,  and 
you  must  die.'' 

He  felt  in  the  shock  and  death-pause  of 
his  heart  that  this  must,  indeed,  be  his  doom ; 
but,  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  he 
cried :  '^  Do  not,  in  my  death-hour,  do  not 
drive  me  to  distraction  with  terror.  If  you 
have  a  visage  of  horror  behind  that  veil,  do 
not  lift  it  1  Take  my  life,  but  let  me  not  see 
you." 

"Alas  !"  replied  the  wanderer,  "will  you 
not,  then,  look  upon  me  once  more  1  I  am  as 
beautiful  now  as  when  you  wooed  me  on  the 
peninsula!" 

"  0,  would  to  Qod  it  were  so  ! "  sighed 
Huldbrand  ;  "  and  that  I  might  dis  by  a  kiss 
from  you  ! " 

"  Most  willin^y  do  I  grant  your  wish,  my 
dearest  love,"  said  she.  And  as  she  threw 
back  her  veil,  her  dear  fiice  met  his  view, 
smiling  with  -celestial  beauty.  Trembling 
with  love  and  the  awe  of  approaching  death, 
the  knight  stooped  to  give  and  receive  the 
embrace.  She  kissed  him  with  the  holy  kiss 
of  heaven;  but  she  relaxed  not  her  hold, 
pressing  him  more  passionately  in  her  arms, 
and  weeping  as  if  she  would  weep  away  her 
BouL  Tears  rushed  into  the  knight's  eyes, 
while  a  thrill,  both  of  bliss  and  agony,*  shot 
through  his  heart,  until  he  at  last  expired, 
sinking  softly  back  from  her  fair  arms,  and 
resting  upon  the  pillow  of  his  couch,  a  corse: 

"  I  have  wept  him  to  death  ! "  said  she  to 
some  domestics,  who  met  her  in  the  ante- 
chamber ;  and,  passing  through  the  terrified 
group,  she  went  slowly  out  and  disappeared 
in  the  foimtain. 

*  The  ezpresflion  of  the  original  is,  "lieblichen 
Wdie/'  a  bli^fiU  ojgtmy  or  pang.  This  union  of 
opposite  qnalitiea,  however  bold  the  oonoeption 
producing  it,  and  however  suited  to  expreu  the 
death-pang  under  such  circumstances,  forms  a 
cwriouB  felicUy,  rather  too  violent  to  be  often  ad- 
mitted in  English.  Phrases  of  this  kind  are  more 
familiar  in  German. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


HOW  THE  KKIGHT  HULDBRAND  WAS  BURIED. 

Father  Heilhann  had  returned  to  the 
castle  as  soon  as  the  death  of  the  lord  of  Ring- 
stetten  was  made  known  in  the  neighborhood ; 
and  he  arrived  at  the  very  hour  when  the 
monk,  who  had  married  the  unfortunate  cou- 
ple, was  hunying  from  the  door,  overcome 
with  dismay  and  horror. 

When  Father  HeOmann  was  informed  of 
this,  he  replied  :  *'  It  is  all  well ;  and  now 
come  the  duties  of  my  office,  in  which  I  have 
no  need  of  an  assistanf 

He  then  began  to  console  the  bride,  now 
become  a  widow,  small  as  was  the  advantage 
her  worldly  and  light-minded  spirit  derived 
from  his  kindness. 

The  old  fisherman,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  severely  afilicted,  was  far  more  re- 
signed in  regard  to  the  fate  of  his  son-in-law 
and  the  calamity  of  his  daughter  ;  and  while 
Bertalda  could  not  refrain  from  accusing  Un- 
dine as  a  murderess  and  sorceress,  the  old 
man  calmly  said  :  '^  The  event,  after  all,  could 
not  have  happened  otherwise.  I  see  nothing 
in  it  but  the  judgment  of  God  ;  and  no  one, 
I  am  sure,  could  have  his  heart  more  pierced 
by  the  death  of  Huldbrand,  than  she  who 
was  obliged  to  accomplish  his  doom,  —  the 
poor  forsaken  Undine  \" 

He  then  assisted  in  arranging  the  funeral 
solemnities  as  suited  the  rank  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  knight  was  to  be  interred  in 
a  village  churchyard,  in  whose  consecrated 
ground  were  the  graves  of  his  ancestors ;  a 
place  which  they,  as  well  as  himself,  had  en- 
dowed with  rich  privileges  and  gifts.  His 
shield  and  helmet  lay  upon  his  coffin,  ready 
to  be  lowered  with  it  into  the  grave,  for  Lord 
Huldbrand,  of  Ringstetten,  had  died  the  last 
of  his  race ;  the  mourners  began  their  sor- 
rowful march,  lifting  the  melancholy  wail 
of  their  dirges  amid  the  calm,  unclouded 
heaven ;  Father  Heilmann  preceded  the  pro- 
cession, bearing  a  lofty  crucifix,  while  Ber- 
talda followed  in  her  misery,  supported  by 
her  aged  father. 

While  proceeding  in  this  maimer,  they 
suddenly  saw,  in  the  midst  of  the  dark-hab- 
ited mourning  females  in  the  widow's  train, 
a  snow-white  figure,  closely  veiled,  and  wring- 
ing its  hands  in  the  wild  vehemence  of  sor- 
row.   Those  next  to  whom  it  moved,  seized 


with  a  secret  dread,  started  back,  or  on  one 
side ;  and,  owing  to  their  movements,  the 
others,  next  to  whom  the  white  stranger  now 
came,  were  terrified  still  more,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce almost  a  complete  disarraugement  of  the 
funeral  train.  Some  of  the  military  escort 
ventured  to  address  the  figure,  and  attempt 
to  remove  it  from  the  procession,  but  it 
seemed  to  vanish  from  under  their  hands, 
and  yet  was  immediately  seen  advancing 
again,  with  slow  and  solemn  step,  among  the 
followers  of  the  body.  At  last,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shrinking  away  of  the  attend- 
ants, it  came  close  behind  Bertalda.  It  now 
moved  so  slowly  that  the  widow  was  not 
aware  of  its  presence,  and  it  walked  meekly 
on  behind,  neither  suffering  nojr  creating  dis- 
turbance. 

This  continued  until  they  came  to  the 
churchyard,  where  the  procession  formed  a 
circle  round  the  open  grave.  Then  it  was 
that  Bertalda  perceived  her  unbidden  com- 
panion, and  prompted  half  by  anger  and  half 
by  terror,  she  commanded  her  to  depart  frt)m 
the  knight's  place  of  final  rest.  But  the 
veiled  female,  shaking  her  head  with  a  gentle 
refusal,  raised  her  hands  toward  Bertalda,  in 
lowly  supplication,  by  which  she  was  greatly 
moved,  and  could  not  but  remember  with 
tears  how  Undine  had  shown  such  sweetness 
of  spirit  on  the  Danube,  when  she  held  out 
to  her  the  coral  necklace. 

Father  Heilmann  now  motioned  with  his 
hand,  and  gave  order  for  all  to  observe  per- 
fect* stillness,  that  over  the  body,  whose 
mound  was-  wellnigh  formed,  they  might 
breathe  a  prayer  of  silent  devotion.  Ber- 
talda knelt,  without  speaking  ;  and  all  knelt, 
even  the  grave-diggers,  who  had  now  fin- 
ished their  work.  But  when  they  rose  from 
this  breathing  of  the  heart,  the  white  stranger 
had  disappeared.  On  the  spot  where  she  had 
kneeled,  a  little  spring  of  silver  brightness 
was  gushing  out  from  the  green  turf,  and  it 
kept  swelling  and  flowing  onward,  with  a  low 
murmur,  till  it  almost  encircled  the  mound 
of  the  knighf  8  grave  ;  it  then  continued  its 
course,  and  emptied  itself  into  a  calm  lake, 
which  lay  by  the  side  of  the  consecrated 
ground.  Even  to  this  day  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  point  out  the  spring ;  and  they 
cannot  but  cherish  the  belief  that  it  is  the 
poor  deserted  Undine,  who  in  this  manner 
still  fondly  encircles  her  beloved  in  her  arms. 
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Colonel  Capper,  in  liis  "Observations  on  the  Passage  to  India,"  observes :  "  *The 
Arabian  Nights  *  contain  much  curious  and  useful  observation.  They  are  universally 
read  and  admired  throughout  Asia  by  all  ranks  of  men,  both  old  and  young.  Con- 
sidered, therefore,  as  an  original  work,  descriptive  as  they  are  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  East  in  general,  and  of  the  Arabians  in  particular,  they  surely  must  be 
thought  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  curious.  Kor  are  they,  in  my  opinion,  desti- 
tute of  merit  in  other  respects ;  for,  although  the  extravagance  of  some  of  the  stories 
is  carried  too  far,  yet  on  the  whole  one  cannot  help  admiring  the  fSeincy  and  inven- 
tion of  the  author  in  striking  out  such  a  variety  of  pleasing  incidents,  —  pleasing  I 
wiU  call  them,  because  they  have  frequently  afforded  me  much  amusement;  nor  do 
I  envy  any  man  his  feelings  who  is  above  being  pleased  with  them.  But  before  any 
person  decides  upon  the  merit  of  these  books  he  should  be  an  eyewitness  of  the 
efifect  they  produce  on  those  who  best  understand  them.  I  have  more  than  once 
seen  the  Arabians  in  the  desert,  sitting  round  a  fire,  listening  to  these  stories  with 
such  attention  and  pleasure  as  totally  to  forget  the  fatigue  and  hardship  with  which 
an  instant  before  they  were  entirely  overcome." 

The  great  Orientalist,  Silvester  de  Sacy,  in  his  essay  on  the  "  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,"  says :  — 

"  The  literature  of  the  East  possesses  no  other  works  which  could  have  obtained 
in  Europe  such  celebrity  and  favor  as  has  been  accorded  to  *  Pilpay's  Fables  *  and 
the  stories  of  *  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights.'  They  have  been  translated  into 
almost  every  language,  and  their  readers  have  bean  legion.  Their  unequalled  popu- 
larity is  not,  however,  surprising,  for  they  are  at  once  calculated  to  charm  and  in- 
struct :  they  possess  for  the  youthful  reader  an  indescribable  fascination,  and  even 
the  reader  of  riper  years  may  turn  to  them  at  times  to  find  relaxation  and  amuse- 
ment. The  vaunted  antiquity  and  wisdom  of  the  laws  of  Menoo,  the  oracular  and 
sententious  obscurity  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese,  the  majestic  and  almost 
inspired  eloquence  of  the  Koran,  the  lofty  epic  of  Yalmiki,  the  ^ublime  songs  of 
Homer  himself,  or  the  transcendent  meditations  of  Plato,  —  all  these  grand  monu- 
ments of  the  human  mind  cannot  rival  in  the  foregoing  respect  these  two  books, 
which  have,  moreover,  occasioned  no  revolution  in  the  world,  and  have  neither 
caused  blood  to  flow,  nor  armed  sect  against  sect  and  nation  against  nation 
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"  Its  success,  each  day  increasing,  has  suffered  nothing  from  the  caprices  of  Gab- 
ion or  the  change  of  manners.  The  drama  of  Schiller  has  supplanted  the  obsokte 
tragedy  of  Sophocles  and  ComeiUe.  A  deluge  of  crude  recollections^  Tain  and 
frivolous,  not  to  give  it  a  harsher  designation,  collected  under  the  influence  of  inie^ 
ested  views  and  personal  passions,  has  put  to  silence  the  severe  muse  of  histoid,  — 
the  science  of  Bodin  and  Montesquieu,  the  art  of  Sully  and  Colheit,  have  become  the 
possession  of  all ;  and,  no  longer  folded  in  mystery,  supply  in  our  writings,  as  wefl 
as  in  our  talons,  entertainment  and  amusemenl  Still  the  'Thousand  and  One 
Nights '  have  always  found  editors,  and  expectation  has  been  incessantly  turned  to 
the  East  for  the  completion  of  that  long  and  wonderful  succession  of  tales."  .... 

'*  It  appears  to  me  to  have  been  originally  written  in  Syna,  and  in  the  conunon 
language ;  that  it  was  never  finished  by  its  author,  whether  from  death  or  any  other 
cause ;  that  subsequently  others  have  endeavored  to  complete  it,  either  by  adding 
tales  which  were  already  known,  though  not  belonging  to  the  collection,  or  embody- 
ing their  own  original  productions,  more  or  less  ingenious,  which  would  account  for 
the  extreme  dissimilarity  to  be  remarked  between  many  of  the  tales  in  the  collection ; 
—  that  this  is  also  the  reason  why  there  is  a  want  of  unity  as  to  the  denouemetU,  of 
which  there  are  two  different  accounts ;  that  the  additional  stories  were  appended  st 
different  periods,  perhaps  in  different  countries,  though  probably  chiefly  in  i^jpt ; 
and,  finally,  that  aU  that  can  be  asserted  with  any  degree  of  probability  relative  to 
the  date  of  the  composition  of  this  book  is,  thkt  it  is  not  ancient,  — as  is  proved  by 
the  language  in  which  it  is  written.  This  observation  will  therefore  give  the  date 
of  the  composition  of  the  collection  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  centmy 
of  the  Hegira,  which  makes  its  age  to  be  about  four  hundred  years." 

Whatever  doubt,  however,  may  exist  as  to  the  particular  country  to  which  the 
*'  Arabian  Nights  "  belong,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  they  have  been  derived  £rom 
the  East.     The  Venetians,  in  whose  hands  the  trade  of  the  Eajst  almost  exclusivetj 
rested  in  the  Middle  Ages,  brought  home  and  naturalized  in  Europe  many  of  the 
Arabian  fictions;  and  the  Cnisaders  and  the  minstrels  who  accompanied  them  intro- 
duced many  more.     It  is  to  the  East,  indeed,  that  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  our 
popular  stories,  more  especially  our  nursery  tales.     The  story  of  "  Jack  the  Gisnt- 
Killer"  has  been  traced  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  Persia.     Mr.  Morier  and  Sir  Wfl- 
liam  Ouseley  found  among  the  same  people  the  tradition  of  ^'  Whittington  and  his 
Cat,"  where  the  descendants  of  the  old  woman  who  was  Puss's  owner  became  aove^ 
eigns  of  the  country.    Mr.  Keightley,  an  author  of  considerable  research  and  ability, 
conceives  that  the  story  of  "  Sindbad  the  Sailor  "  was  originally  derived  by  the  Aiaba 
from  the  "  Odyssey  "  of  Homer,  and  that  it  has  travelled  back  to  Europe  in  the  new 
shape  into  which  Oriental  imagination  has  moulded  it.     Some  of  the  adventures,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  have  great  similarity  to  those  of  Ulysses ;  but  there  appears  to 
have  been  some  other  and  more  generally  accessible  Oriental  source  for  the  tale  in 
question.     It  has  been  also  supposed  to  be  Chinese.     The  other  tales  are  invdied 
in  similar  obscurities;  but  their  great  feuscination  and  attractiveness  are  elements 
that  have  never  been  questioned. 

In  the  present  translation  of  the  '' Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  or,  as  it  is 
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genarallj  known,  the  ''Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments/'  the  division  into  nigJUs 
-was  omitted,  and  the  conversation  which  is  supposed  to  pass  between  Schahriar, 
Scheherazade^  and  Dinarzade,  whenever  daylight  appears,  interrupting  the  progress 
of  the  narration,  was  inserted  only  rarely,  in  order  to  avoid  weakening  the  unity 
and  sequence  of  the  stories. 

Lacking  the  space  to  give  moxe  than  a  standard  illustration  of  this  charming  col- 
lection of  tales,  the  present  work  contains  in  full  the  three  most  famous  of  the  entire 
series,  —  "  Aladdin,  or  the  Wonderful  Lamp,"  "  The  Voyages  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor," 
and  "  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves." 
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ALADDm,  OR  THE  WONDERFUL  LAMP. 


IN  the  capital  of  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  extensive  kingdoms  of  Cathay,  the 
name  of  which  does  not  at  this  moment 
occur,  there  lived  a  tailor  named  Mustafa, 
who  had  no  other  distinction  than  that  of  his 
trade.  This  tailor  was  very  poor,  the  profits 
of  his  trade  barely  producing  enough  for 
himself,  his  wife,  and  a  son,  with  whom  Gkxi 
had  blessed  him,  to  subsist  upon. 

Mustafa's  son,  whose  name  was  Aladdin, 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  very  negligent 
manner,  and  had  been  left  so  much  to  him- 
self that  he  had  contracted  the  most  vicious 
habits  of  idleness  and  mischief,  and  had  no 
reverence  for  the  commands  of  his  father  or 
mother.  Before  he  had  passed  the  years  of 
childhood,  his  parents  could  no  longer  keep 
him  in  the  house.  Hq  generally  went  out 
early  in  the  morning,  and  spent  the  whole 
day  in  playing  in  the  public  streets  with  boys 
who  were  as  idle  as  himself. 

When  he  was  old  enough  to  learn  a  trade, 
his  father,  being  unable  to  have  him  taught 
any  other  than  that  he  himself  followed,  took 
him  to  his  shop,  and  began  to  show  him  how 
he  should  use  his  needle.  But  neither  kind- 
ness nor  the  fear  of  punishment  could  re- 
strain his  volatile  and  restless  disposition. 
No  sooner  was  Mustafa's  back  turned,  than 
Aladdin  was  off,  and  returned  no  more  during 
the  whole  day.  His  father  continually  chas- 
tised him  ;  still  Aladdin  remained  incor- 
rigible, and  Mustafa,  to  his  great  sorrow,  was 
obliged  to  abandon  him  to  his  idle,  vagabond 
kind  of  life.  This  conduct  of  his  son  gave 
him  great  pain,  and  the  vexation  of  not  being 
able  to  induce  him  to  pursue  a  proper  and 
reputable  course  of  life  brought  on  so  obsti- 


nate and  fatal  a  disease,  that  at  the  end  of  a 
few  months  it  put  an  end  to  his  existence. 

As  Aladdin's  mother  saw  that  her  son 
never  would  follow  the  trade  of  his  father, 
she  shut  up  his  shop,  and  converted  all  his 
stock  and  implements  of  trade  into  money, 
upon  which,  added  to  what  she  could  earn  by 
spinning  cotton,  she  and  her  son  subsisted. 

Aladdin  now,  no  longer  restrained  by 
dread  of  his  father,  and  regarding  his  mother 
so  little  that  he  even  threatened  her  with 
violence  whenever  she  attempted  to  remon- 
strate with  him,  gave  himself  completely  up 
to  a  life  of  indolence  and  licentiousness.  He 
continued  to  associate  with  persons  of  his 
own  age,  and  was  fonder  than  ever  of  enter- 
ing into  all  their  tricks  and  fun.  He  pur- 
sued this  course  of  life  till  he  was  fifteen 
years  old,  without  showing  the  least  spark  of 
understanding  of  any  sort,  and  without  mak- 
ing the  least  reflection  on  what  was  to  be  his 
future  lot.  He  was  in  this  state,  when,  as  he 
was  one  day  playing  with  his  companions  in 
one  of  the  public  places,  as  was  his  usual 
custom,  a  stranger,  who  was  going  by,  stopped 
and  looked  at  him. 

This  stranger  was,  in  fact,  a  noted  and 
learned  magician,  called,  for  distinction,  the 
African  magician.  And  indeed  he  was  so 
styled  with  the  greater  propriety,  as  he  was 
a  native  of  Africa,  and  had  arrived  from  that 
part  of  the  world  only  two  days  before. 

Whether  this  magiciau,  who  was  well 
skilled  in  physiognomy,  had  remarked  in  the 
countenance  of  Aladdin  the  signs  of  such  a 
disposition  as  was  best  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  had  undertaken  so  long  a 
journey,  or  not,  is  uncertain  ;  but  he  very 
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adroitly  made  himself  acquainted  with  his 
family,  discovered  who  he  was,  and  the  sort 
of  character  and  disposition  he  possessed. 
He  was  no  sooner  informed  of  what  he 
wished,  than  he  went  up  to  the  young  man, 
and,  taking  him  apart  from  his  companions^ 
he  asked  him  if  his  father^s  name  was  not 
Mustafa,  and  whether  he  was  not  a  tailor  by 
trade.  '^  Yes,  sir,''  replied  Aladdin,  "  but  he 
has  been  dead  this  long  time." 

At  this  speech  the  African  magician  threw 
his  arms  arotmd  Aladdin's  neck,  embraced 
and  kissed  him  for  some  time,  while  the 
tears  seemed  to  run  from  his  eyes,  and  his 
bosom  to  heave  with  sighs.  AlnHiliTi  asked 
him  what  reason  he  had  to  weep.  "Alas  ! 
my  child,''  replied  the  magician,  "  how  can  I 
do  otherwise  ?  I  am  your  uncle  ;  your  lather 
was  my  most  excellent  brother.  I  have  been 
several  years  upon  my  joumey,and  at  the  very 
instant  of  my  arrival  in  this  place,  and  when 
I  was  congratulating  myself  in  the  hopes  of 
seeing  him,  and  giving  him  joy  on  my  re- 
turn, you  inform  me  of  his  death.  Can  I 
then  be  so  unfeeling  as  not  to  evince  my  grief, 
when  I  thus  find  myself  deprived  of  my  ex- 
pected consolation?  What,  however,  alle- 
viates my  affliction  is,  that,  as  far  as  my  recol- 
lection carries  me,  I  discover  many  traces  of 
your  fether  in  your  countenance,  and  that  I 
have  not  been  deceived  in  addressing  myself 
to  you.'*  He  then  asked  Aladdin,  putting  at 
the  same  time  his  hand  into  his  puise^  where 
his  mother  lived,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  an- 
swered, the  African  magician  gave  him  a 
handful  of  small  money,  and  said  to  him : 
"  My  son,  go  to  your  mother,  and  make  my 
respects  to  her  ;  tell  her  that  I  will  come 
and  see  her  to-morrow,  if  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, in  order  to  afford  myself  the  consola- 
tion of  seeing  the  spot  where  my  good  brother 
lived  so  many  years,  and  where  he  at  last 
finished  his  career." 

The  African  magician  had  no  sooner  quit* 
ted  his  new-created  nephew,  than  Aladdin 
ran  to  his  mother,  highly  delighted  with  the 
money  his  supposed  uncle  had  given  him. 
"  Pray,  tell  me,  mother,"  he  cried,  the  instant 
of  his  arrival,  "  whether  I  have  not  an  un- 
cle ?"  "No,  my  child,"  replied  she  ;  "you 
have  no  uncle,  either  on  your  poor  father's 
side  or  mine."  "  I  have,  however,  just  left 
a  man,"  answered  the  boy,  **  who  told  me  he 
was  my  father^s  brother,  and  my  unde.    He 


even  cried  and  embraced  me,  when  I  toU 
him  of  my  father's  death.  And  to  pxore  to 
you  that  he  spoke  the  tmth,"  added  U&,  shov- 
ing her  the  money  which  he  had  received, 
"  see  what  he  has  given  me.  He  bid  me  ako 
give  his  kindest  remembrances  to  yon,  and  ts 
say  that  he  would,  if  he  had  time,  come  and 
see  you  to-morrow,  as  he  was  deaixoiia  of  be* 
holding  the  house  where  my  father  lived  aiid 
died."  **  It  is  true,  indeed,  my  son,*  replied 
Aladdin's  mother,  "  that  your  father  had  a 
brother,  but  he  has  been  dead  a  long  time, 
and  I  never  heard  him  mention  any  o&er." 
After  this  conversation,  they  said  no  more  on 
the  subject 

The  next  day  the  African  magician  agam 
accosted  Aladdin,  while  he  was  playing  ia 
another  part  of  the  city  with  three  oths 
boys.  He  embraced  him  as  before,  and  pat- 
ting two  pieces  of  gold  into  his  hand,  "Tike 
this,  my  boy,"  said  he,  "  and  cany  it  to  ymir 
mother.  Tell  her  that  I  intend  to  anp  with 
her  this  evening,  and  to  purchase  what  k 
necessary  for  us  to  regale  ourselves  ;  but  fint 
inform  me  in  what  quarter  of  the  city  I  sbaD 
find  your  house."  Aladdin  gave  him  the 
necessary  information,  and  the  magiriMm  de- 
parted. 

Aladdin  carried  ihe  two  pieces  of  gold  to 
his  mother,  and  when  he  had  told  her  of  his 
supposed  Tmde's  intentions,  she  went  oat  and 
procured  a  supply  of  good  provisians ;  and 
as  she  was  unprovided  with  aauflcient  quaiH 
tity  of  china  or  earthenware,  she  bonoved 
what  she  might  want  from  her  neighhon. 
She  was  busily  employed  during  the  whofe 
day  in  preparing  for  night ;  and  in  the  evea- 
ing,  when  everything  was  ready,  she  desiied 
Aladdin,  as  his  uncle  might  not  know  wheie 
to  find  the  house,  to  go  into  the  street^  and 
if  he  saw  him  to  show  him  the  way. 

Although  Aladdin  had  pointed  out  to  tiie 
magician  the  exact  situation  of  his  mother^ 
house,  he  was  nevertheless  ready  to  go ;  M 
at  the  very  moment  that  he  reached  the  doer 
he  heard  some  person  knock.  Aladdin  in- 
stantly opened  it,  and  saw  the  Afriean,  biiiig- 
ing  several  bottles  of  wine  and  rariona  sntB 
of  fruit  for  them  to  regale  with. 

When  he  had  giT^  Aladdin  all  the  things 
that  he  had  brought,  he  paid  his  respecto  to  Ids 
mother,  and  requested  her  to  riiow  him  tiie 
place  where  his  brother  Mustafa  was  aoeoft- 
tomed  to  sit  upon  the  aofisu    She  had  no 
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sooner  pointed  it  ont  than  lie  prostrated  him- 
self before  it ;  loBsed  the  place  several  times, 
-vrhile  the  tears  seemed  to  run  in  abimdance 
£rom  his  eyes.  '^  My  poor  brother,''  he  ex- 
daimedy ''  how  unfortunate  am  I  not  to  have 
arrived  time  enough  to  receive  your  embraces 
once  more  before  yon  died  I "  The  mother 
of  Aladdin  begged  this  pretended  brother  to 
sit  in  the  place  her  husband  used  to  occupy, 
but  he  would  by  no  means  hear  of  it  "  No/' 
he  cried, ''  I  w^  not  do  that :  give  me  leave, 
however,  to  seat  myself  opposite ;  that  if  I 
am  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
here  in  person,  sitting  like  the  father  of  a 
family  that  is  so  dear  to  me,  I  may  at  least 
look  at  the  spot  as  if  he  were  present." 
Aladdin's  mother  pressed  him  no  further, 
but  permitted  him  to  take  whatever  seat  he 
ehoae. 

When  the  magician  had  taken  the  seat 
which  he  had  chosen,  he  began  to  enter  into 
a  conversation  with  Aladdin's  mother.  ^'  Do 
not  be  surprised,  my  good  sister,"  he  said, 
'^  at  never  having  seen  me  during  the  whole  of 
the  time  you  have  been  married  to  my  late 
brother  Mustafa.  It  is  full  forty  years  since 
I  left  this  country,  of  which  I  am  a  native,  as 
well  as  himseli  In  the  course  of  this  long 
period,  I  first  travelled  through  India,  Per- 
sia, Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  and  after 
passing  a  considerable  time  in  all  the  finest 
and  most  remarkable  cities  in  those  countries, 
I  went  into  Africa,  where  I  resided  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  At  last,  as  it  is  the 
natural  disposition  of  man,  how  distant  so- 
ever he  may  be  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
never  to  forget  his  native  country,  nor  lose 
the  recollection  of  his  family,  his  friends,  and 
the  companions  of  his  youth,  the  desire  of 
seeing  mine,  and  of  once  more  embracing  my 
dear  brother,  took  so  powerful  a  hold  of  my 
Hund,  that  I  felt  myself  sufficiently  strong 
again  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  so  long  a 
journey.  I  therefore  set  about  all  the  neces- 
sary preparations,  and  b^gan  my  travels.  It 
is  useless  to  mention  the  length  of  time  I  was 
thus  employed,  the  various  obstacles  I  had  to 
encounter,  and  all  the  fatigue  I  suffered  be- 
fore I  arrived  at  the  end  of  my  labors. 
Nothing,  however,  so  much  mortified  me,  or 
gave  me  so  much  pain,  in  all  my  travels,  as 
the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  my  poor 
brother,  whom  I  so  tenderly  loved,  and  whose 
memory  I  must  ever  respect    I  have  traced 
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almost  every  feature  of  his  countenance  in 
the  face  of  my  nephew  ;  and  it  was  this  that 
enabled  me  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other 
young  persons  with  whom  he  was.  He  can 
inform  you  in  what  manner  I  received  the 
melancholy  news  that  my  brother  no  longer 
lived.  We  must,  however,  praise  Qod  for  all 
things  ;  and  I  console  myself  in  finding  him 
again  alive  in  lus  son." 

The  magician,  perceiving  that  Aladdin's 
mother  was  very  much  affected  at  this  con- 
versation about  her  husband,  and  that  the 
recollection  of  him  renewed  her  grief,  changed 
the  subject ;  and,  turning  towards  Aladdin, 
he  asked  him  his  name.  *'  I  am  called  Alad- 
din," he  answered.  "Well,  then,  Aladdin," 
said  the  magician,  ''how  do  you  employ 
yourself  1  Are  you  acquamted  with  any 
trade?" 

At  this  speech  Aladdin  hung  down  his 
head,  and  was  much  disconcerted ;  but  his 
mother  answered  for  him.  "Aladdin,"  she 
said,  '^  is  a  very  idle  boy.  His  father  did  all 
he  could  to  make  him  learn  his  business,  but 
he  could  not  accomplish  it ;  and  since  his 
death,  in  spite  of  everything  I  can  say,  he 
will  learn  nothing,  but  leads  the  idle  life  of 
a  vagabond,  though  I  talk  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject every  day  of  my  life.  He  spends  all  his 
time  at  play  with  other  boys,  as  you  saw  him, 
without  considering  that  he  is  no  longer  a 
child  ;  and  if  you  cannot  make  him  ashamed 
of  himself,  and  profit  by  your  advice,  I  shall 
utterly  despair  that  he  will  ever  be  good  for 
anything.  He  knows  veiy  weU  that  his  fa- 
ther has  left  us  nothing  to  live  upon,  and 
sees  that,  though  I  pass  the  whole  day  in 
spinning  cotton,  I  can  hardly  get  bread  for  us 
to  eat  In  short,  I  am  resolved  soon  to  shut 
my  doors  against  him,  and  make  him  seek 
his  own  livelihood." 

Saying  this,  the  good  woman  burst  into 
tears.  ''  This  is  not  right,  Aladdin,"  said  the 
magician ;  ''  you  must,  nephew,  think  of  sup- 
porting yourself  and  working  for  your  bread. 
There  is  a  variety  of  trades  ;  consider  if  there 
is  not  one  you  have  an  inclination  for  in 
preference  to  another.  Perhaps  that  which 
your  father  followed  displeases  you,  and  you 
would  rather  be  brought  up  to  some  other  7 
Come,  come,  don't  conceal  your  opinion ; 
give  it  freely,  and  I  may  perhaps  assist  you." 
As  he  found  that  Aladdin  made  him  no  an- 
swer, he  went  on  thus  :  ''  If  you  have  an  ob- 
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jection  to  learning  any  trade,  and  yet  wish 
to  be  a  respectable  and  honest  character,  I 
will  procure  you  a  shop,  and  furnish  it  with 
rich  stuSa  and  fine  sorts  of  linens ;  you  shall 
sell  the  goods,  and  with  the  money  you  make 
you  shall  buy  other  merchandise ;  and  in  this 
manner  your  life  will  pass  respectably.  Con- 
sult your  own  inclinations,  and  tell  me  can- 
didly what  you  think  of  the  plan.  You  will 
always  find  me  ready  to  perform  my  promise.'' 

This  offer  flattered  Uie  vanity  of  Aladdin 
very  much ;  and  he  was  the  more  averse  to 
any  manual  occupation  because  he  knew  well 
enough  that  the  shops  which  contained  goods 
of  this  sort  were  much  frequented,  and  the 
merchants  themselves  well  dressed  and  high- 
ly esteemed.  He  hinted,  therefore,  to  the 
magician,  whom  he  considered  as  his  uncle, 
that  he  was  much  more  inclined  to  the  latter 
plan,  and  that  he  should  all  his  life  continue 
sensible  of  the  obligation  he  was  under  to 
him.  ''Since,  then,  this  employment  is 
agreeable  to  you/'  replied  the  magician,  "  1 
will  take  you  with  me  to-morrow,  and  ^ave 
you  properly  and  handsomely  dressed,  as  be- 
comes one  of  the  richest  merchants  of  this 
city,  and  then  we  will  procure  a  shop  in  the 
way  I  propose." 

The  mother  of  Aladdin,  who  had  not  hith- 
erto been  convinced  that  the  magician  was  in 
fact  the  brother  of  her  husband,  no  longer 
doubted  it  when  he  promised  to  do  so  much 
good  for  her  son.  She  thanked  him  sincerely 
for  his  kind  intentions,  and,  after  having 
charged  Aladdin  to  conduct  himself  so  as  to 
prove  worthy  of  the  good  fortune  his  uncle 
had  led  him  to  expect,  she  served  up  the 
supper.  The  conversation  during  the  whole 
time  the  supper  lasted  turned  on  the  same 
subject,  and  continued  till  the  magician,  who 
perceived  that  the  night  was  for  advanced, 
took  leave  of  Aladdin  and  his  mother,  and 
retired. 

The  magician  did  not  fail  to  return  the 
next  morning  to  the  widow  of  Mustafa  the 
tailor,  as  he  had  promised.  He  took  Alad- 
din with  him,  and  conducted  him  to  a  mer- 
chant's where  clothes  made  of  the  finest  stuffs 
were  sold.  He  made  Aladdin  try  on  such  as 
seemed  to  fit  him,  and,  after  selecting  those 
he  liked  best,  "  My  nephew,"  said  the  magi- 
cian, "choose  such  as  you  are  most  pleased 
with  out  of  this  number."  Delighted  with 
the  liberality  of  his  new  uncle,  Aladdin  made 


choice  of  one.  The  magician  boo^t  i^  t»- 
g^her  with  everything  that  was  necessaiy  ts 
complete  the  dress,  and  paid  for  the  wbok 
without  asking  the  merchant  to  make  anj 
abatement 

When  Aladdin  saw  himself  thus  msgnifi- 
cently  dressed  from  head  to  foot,  he  retained 
his  uncle  a  thousand  thanks  ;  the  Tnaginaa, 
on  his  part,  again  promised  never  to  foisaie 
him,  but  to  have  him  always  with  him.  He 
then  conducted  Aladdin  to  the  most  fn- 
quented  parts  of  the  city,  particularly  wbeie 
tiiie  shops  of  the  most  opulent  merchant 
were ;  and  when  he  was  come  to  the  street 
where  the  shops  of  stuffs  and  fine  linens 
were,  he  said  to  Aladdin,  "You  will  eooa 
become  a  merchant  such  as  one  of  these.  It 
is  proper  that  you  should  frequent  this  pUee; 
and  become  acquainted  with  theuL"  After 
this  he  took  Imn  to  the  lai^gest  and  most 
noted  mosques,  to  the  khans  where  all  tbe 
foreign  merchants  lived,  and  through  ereiy 
part  of  the  sultan's  palace,  where  he  b»i 
leave  to  enter.  Having  at  length  gone  with 
him  over  every  part  of  the  city  worth  seeii^ 
they  came  to  the  khan  where  the  magidan 
had  hired  an  apartment  They  fonnd  Beveral 
merchants  with  whom  he  had  made  some 
slight  acquaintance  since  his  arrival,  and 
whom  he  had  now  invited  to  partake  of  t 
repast,  in  order  to  introduce  his  pretended 
nephew  to  them. 

The  entertainment  was  not  over  till  tbe 
evening.    Aladdin  then  wished  to  take  leave 
of  his  imcle,  and  go  home ;  the  magiciao, 
however,  would  not  suffer  him  to  go  alone, 
but  conducted  him  back  to  his  moti^erV 
When  she  saw  her  son  so  handsomely  dresse«i, 
sl^e  was  transported  with  joy,  and  bestowed  a 
thousand  blessings  on  the  magician,  who  had 
been  at  so  great  an  expense  on  her  de^ 
child's  account     "Generous  relation,"  a^ 
exclaimed,  *^  I  know  not  how  to  thank  joa 
enough  for  your  great  liberality.     My  son,  I 
am  aware,  is  not  worthy  of  so  much  generos- 
ity ;  and  he  will  be  wicked  indeed  if  he  cvw 
prove  ungrateful  to  you,  or  does  not  conduct 
himself  so  as  to  deserve,  and  be  an  ornament 
to,  the  excellent  situation  you  are  abont  to 
place  him  in.    For  my  part,"  added  she,  "I 
thank  you  with  my  whole  soul ;  may  yon 
live  many  happy  years,  and  witness  my  son's 
gratitude,  who  cannot  prove  his  good  inten- 
tions better  than  by  following  your  advice.* 
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Aladdin,"  replied  the  magician,  '^is  a 
good  boy.    He  seems  to  pay  attention  to 
mrhat  I  say.    I  have  no  doubt  but  we  shall 
make  him  what  we  wish.    I  am  sorry  for 
one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  I  am  not  able  to 
perform  all  my  promises  to-morrow.    It  is 
Friday,  and  on  that  day  the  shops  are  shut ; 
and  it  is  impossible  either  to  hire  one  or  fur- 
nish it  with  goods,  because  all  the  merchants 
are   absent   and    engaged    in   their  several 
ainueements.    We  will,  however,  settle  this 
business  on  Saturday  ;  and  I  will  come  here 
to-morrow  to  take  Aladdin  and  show  him 
the  public  gardens,  in  which  people  of  repu- 
tation constantly  walk  and  amuse  themselves. 
He  has  probably  hitherto  been  ignorant  of 
the  way  in  which  they  pass  their  time  there. 
He  has  associated  only  with  boys,  but  he 
must  now  learn  to  live  with  men.**    The  ma- 
gidan  then  took  his  leave,  and  departed.     In 
the  mean  time  Aladdin,  who  was  delighted 
at  seeing  himself  so  well  dressed,  was  still 
more  pleased  at  the  idea  of  going  to  the  gar- 
dens in  the  environs  of  the  city.    He  had 
never  been  outside  of  the  gates,  nor  seen  the 
neighboring  country,  which  was  very  beau- 
tifuL 

The  next  morning  Aladdin  got  up  and 
dressed  himself  very  early,  in  order  to  be 
ready  to  set  out  at  the  moment  his  uncle 
called  for  him.  After  waiting  some  time, 
and  which  he  thought  an  age,  he  became  so 
impatient  that  he  opened  the  door,  and  stood 
on  the  outside  to  watch  for  his  uncle.  The 
moment  he  saw  him  coming  he  went  and  in- 
formed his  mother  of  it,  took  leave  of  her, 
shut  the  door,  and  ran  to  meet  him. 

The  magician  behaved  in  the  most  affec- 
tionate manner  to  Aladdin.  "Come,  my 
good  boy,**  said  he,  with  a  smile,  "  I  will  to- 
day show  you  some  very  fine  things."  He 
conducted  him  out  at  a  gate  that  led  to  some 
large  and  handsome  houses,  or  rather  magnifi- 
cent palaces,  each  having  a  beautifid  garden, 
in  which  they  had  the  liberty  of  walking.  - 
At  each  palace  they  came  to  he  asked  Alad- 
din if  it  were  not  very  beautiful ;  while  the 
latter  often  prevented  this  question  by  ex- 
claiming, when  a  new  one  presented  itself, 
"  0  ancle,  here  is  one  much  more  beautiful 
than  those  we  have  before  seen ! "  In  the 
mean  time  they  kept  going  on  into  the  coun- 
try, and  the  cunning  magician,  who  wanted 
to  go  still  farther  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
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a  design  which  he  had  in  his  head  into  exe- 
cution, went  into  one  of  these  gardens  and 
sat  down  by  the  side  of  a  large  basin  of  pure 
water,  which  received  its  supplies  through 
the  jaws  of  a  bronze  lion.  He  then  pre- 
tended to  be  very  tired,  in  order  to  give 
Aladdin  an  opportunity  of  resting.  "My 
dear  nephew,''  he  said,  "you  must  be  fa- 
tigued as  well  as  myseUl  Let  us  rest  o\ir- 
selves  here  a  little  while,  and  get  fresh 
strength  to  pursue  our  wallL." 

When  they  were  seated,  the  magician  took 
out  from  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  which  was  at- 
tached to  his  girdle  various  sorts  of  fruits  and 
some  cakes  with  which  he  had  provided  him- 
self, and  spread  them  on  the  bank  before 
them.  He  divided  a  cake  between  himself 
and  Aladdin,  and  gave  him  leave  to  eat 
whatever  fruit  he  liked  best  While  they 
were  eating  he  gave  his  pretended  nephew 
much  good  advice,  desiring  him  to  leave  off 
playing  with  boys,  and  to  associate  with  in- 
telligent and  prudent  men  ;  to  pay  every  at- 
tention to  them,  and  to  profit  from  their  con- 
versation. "You  will  very  soon,"  said  he, 
".be  a  man  yourself,  and  you  cannot  too  soon 
accustom  yourself  to  their  manners  and  be- 
havior." When  they  had  finished  their  slight 
repast,  they  got  up  and  pursued  their  way  by 
the  side  of  gardens,  which  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  small  fosse,  that  served 
chiefly  to  mark  the  limits  of  each,  and  not 
to  prevent  the  communication  between  them, 
the  honesty  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
making  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  take  other 
means  of  preventing  any  injury.  The  magi- 
cian insensibly  led  Aladdin  much  farther 
than  the  gardens  extended ;  and  they  walked 
on  through  the  country  till  they  came  into 
the  neighborhood  of  the  mountain. 

Aladdin,  who  had  never  before  taken  so 
long  a  walk,  felt  himself  very  much  tired. 
"  Where  are  we  going,  my  dear  uncle  ? "  said 
he.  "We  have  got  much  farther  than  the 
gardens,  and  I  can  see  nothing  but  hills  and 
mountains  before  us.  And  if  we  go  on  any 
farther,  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  have 
strength  enough  to  walk  back  to  the  city." 
"Take  courage,  nephew,"  replied  his  pre- 
tended uncle  ;  "  I  wish  to  show  you  another 
garden  that  far  surpasses  all  you  have  hith- 
erto seen.  It  is  not  far  from  hence ;  and 
after  your  arrival  you  will  readily  own  how 
sorry  you  would  have  been  to  have  come 
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thus  near  it  and  not  gone  on  to  see."  Alad- 
din was  persuaded  to  proceed,  and  the  magi- 
cian led  him  on  considerably  farther,  amusing 
him  all  the  time  with  entertaining  stocies,  to 
beguile  the  way,  and  make  it  less  Miguing 
and  unpleasant.  C";^  m^^'^  ^"^ 

They  at  length  came  to  a  narrow\^ey, 
situated  between  two  moderately  sized  moun- 
tains of  nearly  the  same  height  This  was 
the  particular  spot  to  which  the  magician 
wished  to  bring  Aladdin,  in  order  to  put  in 
execution  the  grand  project  that  was  the  sole 
cause  of  his  coming  from  the  extremity  of 
Africa  to  Cathay.  "  We  shall  now,"  said  he 
to  Aladdin,  *'  go  no  farther  ;  and  I  shall  here 
unfold  to  your  view  some  extraordinary 
things  hitherto  unknown  to  mortals ;  and 
which,  when  you  shall  have  seen,  you  will 
thank  me  a  thousand  times  for  haring  made 
you  an  eyewitness  of.  They  are  indeed 
such  wonders  as  no  one  besides  yourself  will 
ever  have  seen.  I  am  now  going  to  strike  a 
light,  and  do  you,  in  the  mean  time,  collect 
all  the  diy  sticks  and  leaves  that  you  can 
find,  in  oider  to  make  a  fire." 
*  There  were  so  many  pieces  of  dry  sticks 
scattered  about,  that  Aladdin  had  collected 
more  than  was  sufficient  for'kis  purpose  by 
the  time  the  magician  had  lighted  his  match. 
He  then  set  them  on  fire ;  and,  as  soon  as 
they  were  in  a  blaze,  the  magician  threw  a 
certain  perfume,  which  he  had  ready  in  his 
hand,  upon  them.  A  thick  and  dense  smoke 
immediately  arose,  which  seemed  to  unfold 
itself  in  consequence  of  some  mysterious 
words  pronounced  by  the  magician,  and  which 
Aladdin  did  not  in  the  least  comprehend. 
At  the  same  instant  the  ground  slightly 
shook,  and,  opening  in  the  spot  where  they 
stood,  discovered  a  square  stone  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  broad,  placed  horizontally,  with  a 
brass  ring  in  the  centre  for  the  purpose  of 
lifting  it  up. 

Aladdin  was  dreadfully  alarmed  at  these 
things,  and  was  about  to  run  away,  when  the 
magician,  to  whom  his  presence  in  this  mys- 
terious afiair  was  absolutely  necessaiy,  stopped 
him  in  an  angry  manner,  and  gave  him  at 
the  samo  moment  a  blow  which  not  only 
beat  him  down,  but  nearly  knocked  some  of 
hia  teeth  out  Poor  Aladdin,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  and  the  blood  streaming  firom  his 
mouth,  and  trembling  in  every  limb,  got  up. 
"  My  dear  uncle,"  he  cried,  "  what  have  1 1 


done  to  deserve  such  aeveiityl*  "Ilai? 
my  reasons  for  it,"  replied  the  magidan ;  *1 
am  your  uncle,  and  consider  myself  as  yoo 
father,  and  you  ought  not  to  make  me  sbj 
answer.  Do  not,  however,  myboy,'addd 
he,  in  a  milder  tone  of  yoice,  ''be  at  all 
afraid ;  I  desire  nothing  of  you  but  that  }dc 
obey  me  most  implicitly  ;  and  this  yon  nrast 
do,  if  you  wish  to  render  yourself  worthy  of 
the  great  advantages  I  mean  to  afford  t«l' 
These  fine  speeches  of  the  magician  in  wmt 
measure  lessened  the  fright  of  Aladdin ;  uA 
when  the  former  saw  him  less  alarmed,  *^  Ten 
have  observed,"  he  said,  ^  what  I  have  done 
by  virtue  of  my  perfumes  and  the  woids  tkit 
I  pronounced.  You  are  now  to  be  infoniied 
that  under  the  stone  which  you  see  here 
there  is  a  concealed  treasure  destined  for  yon; 
and  which  will  one  day  render  you  ridis 
than  any  of  the  most  powerful  potentate! 
of  the  earth.  It  is,  moreover,  the  £Kt, 
that  no  one  in  the  world  but  you  can  he 
permitted  to  touch  or  lift  up  this  stone  sad 
go  beneath  it  Even  I  myself  am  not  aUe 
to  approach  it,  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
treasure  which  is  under  it  And,  in  order 
to  insure  your  success,  you  must  obsenc 
and  execute  in  every  respect,  even  to  die 
minutest  point,  what  I  am  now  going  to 
instruct  you  in.  This  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  consequence  both  to  you  and  to 
mypelf." 

Wrapped  in  astonishment  at  everythii^fae 
had  seen  and  heard,  and  full  of  the  idea  of 
this  treasure,  which  the  magician  said  was  to 
make  him  forever  happy,  Aladdin  foigot 
everything  else  that  had  passed.  **  Well,  my 
dear  uncle,"  he  exclaimed,  as  be  got  up, 
"  what  must  I  do  t  Tell  me' ;  I  am  ready  to 
obey  you  in  everything."  "  I  heartily  rejoice, 
my  boy,"  replied  the  magician,  embracii^ 
Aladdin,  **  that  you  have  made  so  good  a  res- 
olution. Come  to  me  ;  take  hold  of  tfaii 
ring,  and  lift  up  the  stone."  "  I  am  not 
strong  enough,  unde,"  said  Aladdin  ;  ''yoa 
must  help,  me,"  "No,  no,"  answered  the 
magician  ;  "you  have  no  occasion  for  my 
assistance  ;  we  shall  neither  of  us  do  any 
good,  if  I  attempt  to  help  you  ;  you  must  lilt 
it  up  entirely  by  yourselt  Pronounce  only 
the  name  of  your  father  and  your  gnmd- 
father,  take  hold  of  the  ring,  and  lift  it ;  it 
will  come  without  any  difficulty.''  Aladdin 
did  exactly  as  the  magician  told  blm;  he 
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laifled  the  stone  without  any  trouble,  and 
laid  it  on  one  aide. 

When  the  stone  was  taken  away,  a  small 
cavern  was  visible,  between  three  and  four 
feet  deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  ap- 
peared a  door^  with  steps  to  go  down  still 
lower.  "You  must  now,  my  good  boy," 
said  the  magician  to  Aladdin,  "  observe  very 
exactly  everything  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 
Go  down  into  this  cavern,  and  when  you 
have  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps  which 
you  see,  you  will  perceive  an  open  door, 
leading  into  a  large  vaulted  space,  divided 
into  three  successive  halls.  In  each  of  these 
you  will  perceive,  on  both  sides  of  you,  four 
bronze  vases,  ss  large  as  tubs,  full  of  gold 
and  silver;  but  you  must  take  particular 
care  notix»  touch  any  of  it.  When  you  get 
into  the  first  hall,  take  up  your  robe  and 
bind  it  round  you.  Then  observe,  and  go  oh 
to  the  second  without  stopping,  and  thence, 
in  the  same  manner,  to  the  third.  Above  all, 
however,  be  very  particular  not  to  go  near 
the  walls,  nor  even  to  touch  them  with  your 
robe  ;  for  if  any  part  of  your  dress  comes  in 
contact  with  them,  your  instant  death  wiU 
be  the  inevitable  consequence.  This  is  the 
reason  of  my  having  desired  you  to  fasten 
your  robe  closely  round  you.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  third  hall  there  is  a- door, 
leading  to  a  garden  ^planted  with  beautiful 
trees,  all  of  which  are  full  of  fruit  Go  on 
straight  forward,  and  pursue  a  path  which 
you  will  perceive,  and  which  wiU  bring  you 
to  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of  fifty  steps,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  a  terrace.  When  you  shall 
have  ascended  the  terrace,  you  will  observe  a 
niche  before  you,  in  which  there  is  a  lighted 
lamp.  Take  the  lamp,  and  extinguish  it 
Then  throw  out  the  wick,  and  the  liquid  that 
is  within,  and  put  it  in  your  bosom.  When 
you  have  done  this,  bring  it  to  me.  Do  not 
be  afraid  of  staining  your  dress,  as  what  is 
within  the  lamp  is  not  oil ;  and  when  you 
have  thrown  it  out,  the  lamp  will  dry  directly. 
If  you  should  feel  yourself  very  desirous  of 
gathering  any  of  the  fruit  in  the  garden,  you 
may  do  so ;  and  there  is  nothii^  to  prevent 
your  taking  as  much  as  you  please." 

When  the  magician  had  given  these  direc- 
tions to  Aladdin,  he  took  a  ring  from  his 
finger,  and  gave  it  to  his  pretended  nephew ; 
telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  a 
preservative  against  every  evil  that  might 


otherwise  happen  to  him,  and  again  bade  him 
be  mindful  of  everything  he  had  said  to  him. 
'*  Gro,  my  child,"  added  he,  "  descend  boldly  ; 
we  shall  now  both  of  us  become  immensely 
rich  for  the  rest  of  our  lives." 

Aladdin  gave  a  spring,  jumped  into  the 
opening  with  a  willing  mind,  and  went  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  steps.  He  found  the 
three  halls  exactly  answering  the  description 
the  magician  had  given  of  them.  He  passed 
through  them  with  the  greatest  precaution 
possible,  as  he  was  fearful  he  might  be 
killed  if  he  did  not  most  strictly  observe  all 
the  directions  be  had  received.  He  went  on 
to  the  garden,  and  ascended  to  the  terrace 
without  stopping.  He  took  the  lamp,  as  it 
stood  lighted  in  the  niche,  threw  out  its  con- 
tents, and,  observing  that  it  was,  as  the  magi- 
cian hadj  said,  quite  dry,  he  put  it  into  his 
bosom.  He  then  came  down  the  terrace,  and 
stopped  in  the  garden  to  examine  the  fruit, 
which  he  had  only  seen  for  an  instant,  as  he 
passed  along.  The  trees  of  this  garden  were 
all  full  of  the  most  extraordinary  fruit  Each  * 
tree  bore  a  sort  of  a  different  color.  Some 
were  white,  others  sparkling  and  transparent, 
like  crystal ;  some  were  red,  and  of  different 
shades,  other^g^n,  blue,  violet ;  some  of  a 
yellowish  hue,  — in  short,  of  almost  every  col- 
or. The  white  were  pearls ;  the  sparkling  and 
transparent  were  diamonds ;  the  deep  red 
were  rubies  ;  the  paler,  a  particular  sort  of 
ruby,  called  balass  ;  the  green,  emeralds  ;  the 
blue,  turquoises ;  the  violet,  amethysts  ; 
those  tinged  with  yellow,  sapphires  ;  in  the 
same  way,  all  the  other  colored  fruits  were 
varieties  of  precious  stones ;  and  the  whole 
of  them  were  of  the  largest  size,  and  more 
perfect  than  were,  ever  seen  in  the  world. 
Aladdin,  who  knew  neither  their  beauty  nor 
their  value,  was  not  at  all  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  them,  which  did  not  the  least 
suit  his  taste,  like  the  figs,  grapes,  and  other 
excellent  fruits,  common  in  Cathay. .  As  he 
was  not  yet  of  an  age  to  be  acquainted  with 
their  value,  he  thought  they  were  all  only 
pieces  of  colored  glass,  and  did  not  therefore 
attach  any  value  to  theuL  The  variety, 
however,  and  contrast  of  so  many  beauti- 
ful colors,  as  well  as  the  brilliancy  and  ex- 
traordinary size  of  each  sort,  nevertheless 
tempted  him  to  gather  some  of  each.  And 
he  took  so  many  of  every  color  that  he  filled 
both  his  pockets,  as  well  as  his  two  new 
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purses  that  the  magician  had  botight  for  him 
at  the  time  he  made  him  a  present  of  his  new 
dress,  that  everything  he  wore  might  be 
equally  new ;  and  as  his  pockets,  which  were 
already  full,  could  not  hold  his  two  purses, 
he  fastened  them  on  each  side  of  his  girdle, 
or  sash,  and  also  wrapped  some  in  its  folds, 
as  it  was  of  silk,  and  made  very  fidL  In 
this  manner  he  carried  them  so  as  they 
could  not  fall  out.  He  did  not  even  n^lect 
to  fill  his  bosom  quite  full,  between  his  robe 
and  shirt. 

Laden  in  this  manner  with  the  most  im- 
mense treasure,  though  ignorant  of  its  value, 
Aladdin  made  haste  through  the  three  halls, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  make  the  magician 
wait  too  long.  Having  proceeded  through 
them  with  the  same  caution  as  before,  he  be- 
gan to  ascend  the  steps  he  had  come  down, 
and  presented  himself  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cave,  where  the  magician  was  impatiently 
waiting  for  him.  As  soon  as  Aladdin  had 
perceived  him,  he  called  out,  "  Give  me  your 
*  hand,  uncle,  to  help  me  up."  "  You  had  bet- 
ter, my  dear  boy,"  replied  the  magician, 
'*  first  give  me  the  lamp,  as  that  will  only 
embarrass  you."  **It  is  not  at  all  in  my 
way,"  said  Aladdih,  "  and  I  will  give  it  to 
you  when  I  am  out"  The  magician  still 
persevered  in  wishing  to  get  the  lamp  be- 
fore he  helped  ^laddin  out  of  the  cave  ;  but 
the  latter  had  in  fact  so  covered  it  with  the 
fruit  of  the  trees,  that  he  absolutely  refused 
to  give  it  till  he  had  got  out  of  the  cave. 
The  African  magician  was  in  the  greatest 
despair  at  the  obstinate  resistance  the  boy 
made  ;  he  put  himself  into  the  most  violent 
rage  ;  he  threw  a  little  perfume  upon  the  fire 
which  he  had  taken  care  to  keep  up,  and  he 
had  hardly  pronounced  two  magic  words  be- 
fore the  stone,  which  served  to  shut  up  the 
entrance  to  the  cavern,  returned  'of  its  own 
accord  to  the  place,  with  all  the  earth  over  it, 
exactly  in  the  same  state  it  was  when  the 
magician  and  Aladdin  arrived  there. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  African  ma- 
gician was  not  the  brother  of  Mustafa  the 
tailor,  as  he  had  boasted,  and  consequently 
not  the  uncle  of  Aladdin.  He  was  most 
probably  originally  of  Africa,  being  bom 
there ;  as  that  is  a  country  where  magic  is 
more  studied  than  in  any  other,  he  had  given 
himself  up  to  it  from  his  earliest  youth ; 
and  after  nearly  forty  years  spent  in  enchant- 


mentB>  experiments  in  geomancy,  fimngi- 
tions,  and  reading  books  of  magic,  he  had  li 
length  discovered  that  there  was  in  the  worid 
a  certain  wonderful  lamp,  the  poeMesiaii  of 
which  would  make  him  the  most  poweifol 
monarch  in  the  univene,  if  he  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  obtain  it  By  a  late  experimoit 
in  geomancy  he  had  discovered  that  this 
lamp  was  in  a  subtciraneoiis  place  in  the 
middle  of  Cathay,  in  the  very  spot  and  un- 
der the  very  circumstances  that  have  j«st 
been  detailed.  Thoroughly  pemiaded  of  Ibe 
truth  of  this  discovery,  he  had  come  from 
the  remotest  part  of  Africa,  and  after  a  keg 
and  painful  journey  had  arrived  in  the  citj 
that  was  nearest  this  treasure.  Bat  thoi^ 
the  lamp  was  certainly  in  the  place  which  he 
had  found  out,  he  was  neverthelesB  not  po^ 
mitted  to  take  it  away  himself,  nor  to  go  in 
person  to  the  very  spot  where  it  wa&  It  vas 
absolutely  necessaiy  that  another  penoiB 
should  go  down  to  take  it,  and  then  put  U 
into  his  hands.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
he  had  addressed  himself  to  Aladdin,  who 
seemed  to  him  to  be  an  artless  yooth,  and 
well  adapted  to  perfonn  the  aervioe  he  ex- 
pected from  him ;  and  he  had  leaotwtd,  as 
soon  as  he  had  got  the  lamp  from  him,  to 
raise  the  last  fumigation,  pronounce  the  two 
magic  words  which  produced  the  effect  al- 
ready seen,  and  sacrifice  poor  Aladdin  to  his 
avarice  and  wickedness,  that  he  might  not 
have  an  existing  witness  of  his  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  lamp.  The  blow  he  had  given 
Aladdin,  as  well  as  the  authority  he  ex- 
ercised over  him,  were  only  for  the  poipoee 
of  accustoming  him  to  fear  him  and  obey  all 
his  orders  without  hesitation ;  that  when 
Aladdin  had  got  possession  of  the  wonderfnl 
lamp  he  might  instantly  ddiver  it  to  him. 
The  reverse,  however,  of  what-  he  bodi 
wished  and  expected,  came  to  pass  ;  lor  be 
was  so  much  in  a  huny  to  put  an  end  to 
poor  Aladdin,  only  because  he  was  afiaki 
that,  while  he  was  contesting  the  matter  with 
him,  some  person  might  come  and  make  that 
public  which  he  wished  to  be  kept  seeret, 
that  he  completely  fiiiled  in  his  object 

When  the  magician  found  all  bis  hopes 
and  expectations  fovever  Uaated,  he  had  onlj 
one  method  to  pursue,  and  that  was  to  re- 
turn to  Africa,  which  he  in  hxA  did  the  Teiy 
same  day.  He  pursued  ids  jonney  along 
the  most  private  roads^  in  order  to  avoid  the 
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city  whexe  he  luid  met  with  Aladdin.  He 
Dfas  also  afiraid  to  meet  any  person  who 
,  might  have  seen  him  walk  oat  with  him  and 
eome  back  without  him. 

To  judge  from  all  these  circumstances,  it 
might  natoially  be  supposed  that  Aladdin 
was  gone  fbieyer-;  and  indeed  the  magician 
himself  who  thought  he  had  thus  destroyed 
him,  had  not  paid  any  attention  to  the  ring 
which  he  had  placed  on  his  finger,  and  which 
was  now  about  to  render  Aladdin  the  most 
essential  service,  and  to  save  him.  Aladdin 
knew  not  the  wonderful  qualities  either  of 
that  or  the  lamp  ;  and  it  iB  indeed  astonish- 
ing that  the  loss  of  both  of  them  did  not 
drire  the  magician  to  absolute  despair  ;  but 
persons  of  his  profession  are  so  accustomed 
to  defeat,  and  so  many  eroata  happen  to  them 
contrary  to  their  wishes,  that  th^  never 
cease  from  endeavoring  to  conquer  every 
im«foitiaie  by  dwrms,  vkioiw,  and  enchant- 
ments. 

Aladdin,  who  did  not  expect  this  wicked 
action  from  his  pretended  uncle,  after  all  the 
kindness  and  generosity  which  the  latter  had 
evinced  towards  him,  experienced  a  degree 
of  surprise  and  astonishment  easier  to  con- 
ceive than  explain.  When  he  found  himself 
as  it  were  buried  alive,  he  called  aloud  a 
thousand  times  to  his  uncle,  telling  him  he 
was  ready  to  give  him  the  lamp.  But  all  his 
cries  were  useless,  and  having  no  other  means 
of  making  himself  heard,  he  remained  in 
perfect  darkness.  Qiving,  at  length,  a  little 
cessation  to  Ms  tears,  he  went  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flight  of  stairs,  intending  to 
look  for  the  light  in  the  garden  where  he 
had  been  before.  But  the  walls,  which  had 
been  opened  by  enchantment,  were  now  shut 
by  the  same  means.  He  felt  all  around  him, 
to  the  right  and  left,  several  times,  but  could 
not  discover  the  least  opening.  He  then  re- 
doubled his  crieH  and  tears,  sat  down  upon  the 
step  of  his  dungeon,  without  hoping  ever 
again  to  see  the  light  of  day,  and  with  the 
melancholy  conviction  that  he  should  only 
pass  from  the  darkness  which  now  encom- 
passed him  to  the  shades  of  an  inevitable 
and  speedy  death. 

Aladdin  remained  two  days  in  this  state, 
without  either  eating  or  drinking.  On  the 
third  day,  regarding  his  death  as  certain,  he 
lifted  up  his  hands,  and,  joining  them  as  in 
the  act  of  prayer,  he  wholly  resigned  him- 


self to  the  wUl  of  Qod,  and  uttered  in  a 
loud  tone  of  voice:  '^  There  is  no  strength  or 
power  but  in  the  high  and  great  God.''  In 
this  action  of  joining  Ms' hands,  he  happened 
to  rub  the  ring  which  the  African  magician 
had  put  upon  his  finger,  and  of  the  virtue 
of  which  he  was  as  yet  ignorant.  Upon  its 
being  thus  rubbed,  a  genie  of  an  enormous 
figure  and  most  horrid  countenance  instant- 
ly appeared  before  him ;  he  was  so  tall,  that 
his  head  touched  the  vaulted  roof,  and  he 
addressed  these  words  to  Aladdin  :  '^  What 
do  you  wish  1  I  am  ready  to  obey  you  as 
your  slave  ;  as  the  slave  of  him  who  has  the 
ring  on  lus  finger  ;  I  and  the  other  slaves  of 
the  ring." 

At  any  other  moment,  and  on  any  other 
occasion,  Aladdin,  who  was  totally  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  appearances,  woidd  have  been 
so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  such  a  wonder- 
ful figure,  he  would  have  been  imable  to 
speak ;  but  he  was  so  entirely  preoccupied 
with  the  danger  and  peril  of  his  situation, 
that  he  answered  without  the  least  hesitar 
tion:  "Whoever  you  are,  take  me,  if  you  are 
able,  out  of  this  place."  He  had  scarcely  pro- 
nounced these  words  when  the  earth  opened, 
and  he  found  himself  on  the  outside  of  the 
cave,  and  at  the  very  spot  to  which  the  ma- 
gician had  brought  him.  It  is  easy  to  be 
conceived  that  after  having  remained  m 
complete  darkness  for  so  long  a  time,  Alad- 
din had  at  first  some  difficulty  in  support- 
ing the  brightness  of  open  day.  By  degrees, 
however,  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
light,  and  on  looking  round  him  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  not  the  least  opening  in  the 
earth  He  could  not  comprehend  in  what 
manner  he  had  so  suddenly  come  out  of  it. 
There  was  only  the  place  where  the  fire  had 
been  made,  which  he  recollected  was  close  to 
the  entrance  of  the  cave.  Looking  round 
towards  the  city,  he  perceived  it  surrounded 
by  the  gardens,  and  thus  knew  the  road  he 
had  come  with  the  magician.  He  returned 
the  same  way,  thanking  God  for  having 
again  permitted  him  to  behold  and  revisit 
the.  face  of  the  earth,  which  he  had  quite 
despaired  of  doing. 

He  arrived  at  the  city,  but  it  was  with 
great  difiiculty  that  he  got  home.  When  he 
was  within  the  door,  the  joy  he  experienced 
at  again  seeing  his  mother,  added  to  the 
weak  state  he  was  in  from,  not  having  eaten 
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anything  for  the  space  of  three  dajs,  nude 
him  faint,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he 
came  to  himself.  His  mother,  who  had  al- 
ready wept  for  him  as  lost  or  dead,  seeing 
him  in  this  state,  did  not  omit  anything  that 
could  tend  to  restore  him.  At  length  he 
recovered,  and  the  first  thing  he  said  was : 
*'  Bring  me  something,  my  dear  mother,  to 
eat,  before  you  do  anything  else.  I  have 
tasted  nothing  these  thiee  days."  His  mother 
instantly  set  what  she  had  before  him.  ^  My 
dear  child,"  said  she,  '*  do  not  huny  yourself, 
it  is  dangerous  :  eat  but  little,  and  at  your 
leisure  ;  you  must  take  great  care  how  you 
indulge  the  pressing  appetite  you  have.  Do 
not  even  speak  to  me  ;  you  will  have  plenty 
of  time  to  relate  to  me  everything  that  has 
happened  to  you  when  you  shall  have  re- 
gained your  strength.  I  am  sufficiently  sat- 
isfied at  seeing  you  once  more,  after  aU  the 
affliction  I  have  suffered  since  Friday,  and 
all  the  trouble  I  have  also  taken  to  learn 
what  was  become  of  you,  when  I  found 
the  night  approach  and  you  did  not  return 
home." 

Aladdin  followed  his  mother^s  advice ;  he 
ate  but  little  and  slowly,  and  drank  sparingly. 
*^  I  have  great  reason,  my  dear  mother,"  said 
he,  when  he  had  done,  ^  to  complain  of  you 
for  putting  me  in  the  power  of  a  man  whose 
object  was  to  destroy  me,  and  who,  at  this 
very  moment,  supposes  my  death  sure,  or  at 
least  that  I  should  not  live  another  day.  But 
you  took  him  to  be  my  uncle,  and  I  was  also 
equally  deceived.  Indeed,  how  could  we 
suppose  him  to  be  anything  else,  as  he  almost 
overwhelmed  me  with  his  kindness  and  gen- 
erosity, and  made  me  so  many  promises  of 
future  advantage.  But  I  must  tell  you, 
mother,  that  he  was  a  traitor,  a  wicked  man^ 
a  cheat.  He  was  good  and  kind  to  me  only 
that  he  might,  after  answering  his  own  pur- 
pose, destroy  me,  as  I  have  already  told  you, 
without  either  of  us  being  able  to  know  the 
reason.  I  can  assure  you  I  have  not  given  him 
the  least  cause  for  the  bad  treatment  I  have 
received  ;  and  you  will  yourself  be  convinced 
of  it  by  the  faithful  and  true  account  I  am 
going  to  give  you  of  everything  that  has 
passed  from  the  moment  that  I  left  you  till 
he  put  his  wicked  design  in  execution." 

Aladdin  then  related  to  his  mother  every- 
thing that  had  happened  to  him  and  the 
magician  on  the  day  when  the  latter  came 
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and  took  him  away  to  see  the  pahceai 
gardens  round  the  city ;  what  hiid  bfttnHf 
him  on  the  road,  and  at    the    |daoe  be- 
tween the  two  mountains,  where  the  magi- 
cian worked  such  prodigies;  liow  upon  Uuranr- 
ing  the  perfume  into  the  fire  and  uttetin^ 
some   magical  words    the.  earth   inslaiitly 
opened,  and  discovered  the  eDtcaaoe  to  a 
cave  that  led  to  most  inestimable 
Neither  did  he  forget  the  blow  thai  the 
gician  had  given  him,  nor  how,  after  haviag 
first  coaxed  him,  he  had  persuaded  him,  W 
the  means  of  the  greatest  promiaeB,  and  fay 
putting  a  ring  upon  his  finger,  to  descend 
into  the  cave.    He  omitted  no  circmnataaes 
of  what  passed,  or  what  he  had  seen  in  going 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  three 
halls,  in  the  garden,  or  on  the  teaace  wheace 
he  had  taken  the  wonderful  lamp.    This  he 
now  drew  from  his  bosom,  and  showed  it  ta 
his  mother,  as  well  as  the  transpaient  and 
different  colored  fruits  that  he  had  gathend 
as  he  returned  through  the  garden,  and  the 
two  purses,  quite  full,  all  of  which  he  gave 
her ;  she,  however,  did  not  set  much  Tilne 
upon  them.    The  fruits  were,  in  fact,  predoin 
stones;  and  the  lustre  which  they  threw 
round,  by  means  of  a  lamp  that  huQg  in  the 
chamber,  and  which  almost  equalled  the  son 
in  brightness  ought  to  have  infocmed  her 
they  were  of  the  greatest  value ;  but  the 
mother  of  Aladdin  had  no  more  knowledge 
of  their  worth  than  her  son.     She  had  beea 
brought  up  in  a  middle  station  in  life,  and 
her  husband  had  never  been  rich  enough  to 
bestow  any  jewels  upon  her,  nor  had  sha 
ever  seen  any  among  her  relations  or  ne^- 
bors ;  consequently  it  was  not  at  all  earpiit- 
ing  that  she  considered  them  as  things  of  ao 
vfldue,  and  only  fit  to  please  the  eye'  by  tho 
variety  of  their  colors^     Aladdin,  therefore^ 
put  them  all  behind  one  of  the  cnshions  «f 
the  sofa  on  which  they  were  sitting. 

He  finished  the  recital  of  hia  adventure  fay 
telling  her  that  when  he  came  back  and 
presented  himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
to  get  out,  upon  refusing  to  give  the  luDp  to 
the  magician,  the  entrance  to  the  cave  w« 
instantly  closed  by  means  of  the  perfiuni 
thrown  by  the  magician  on  the  fire,  whkh 
he  had  kept  alight,  aad  of  some  words  thai 
he  pronounced.  He  could  not  then  proceed 
any  further  without  shedding  tears,  and  rep- 
resenting  the  miserable  state  he  found  him* 
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self  in,  bicried,  as  it  were,  aliye  in  this  fatal 
cave,  tin  the  moment  he  got  out  by  means  of 
the  ling,  of  which  he  did  not  even  now  know 
the  Tirtnes.  When  he  had  finished  his  ac- 
count, he  said  to  his  mother  :  '' I.need  not 
tell  70a  more  ;  the  lest  is  known  to  you. 
This  is  the  whole  of  my  adventures,  and  of 
the  daxiger  I  have  been  in  since  I  left  you.'' 

Wonderful  and  surprising  as  this  relation 
waa,  distressing,  too,  as  it  must  have  been  for 
a  mother,  who,  in  spite  of  his  defects,  ten- 
derly loved  her  son,  she  had  the  patience  to 
hear  it  to  the  end,  without  giving  him  the 
least  inteiTuption.  In  the  most  affecting 
parts,  however,  particularly  those  that  im- 
folded  the  wicked  intentions  of  the  African 
magician,  she  could  not  help  showing  by  her 
actions  how  much  she  detested  him,  and  how 
mueh  he  excited  her  indignation.  But  Alad- 
din had  no  sooner  concluded,  than  she  be- 
gan to  abuse  the  impostor  in  the  strongest 
tensa.  She  called  him  a  traitor,  a  barbarian, 
a  cheat,  an  assassin,  a  magician,  the  enemy 
and  destroyer  of  the  human  race.  ''Yes, 
my  child,"  she  exclaimed,  '*  he  is  a  magician  ; 
and  magicians  are  public  evils.  They  hold 
communication  with  demons  by  means  of 
their  sorceries  and  enchantments.  Blessed 
be  God  that  he  has  not  suffered  the  wicked- 
ness of  this  wretch  to  have  its  full  effect  upon 
jouL  You  ought  to  return  him  many  thanks 
for  his  kindness  to  you.  Your  death  would 
have  been  inevitable  if  God  had  not  come 
to  your  assistance,  and  you  had  not  im- 
plored his  aid."  She  added  many  more 
things  of  the  same  sort ;  showing,  at  the 
same  time,  her  complete  detestation  of  the 
treacheiy  with  which  the  magician  had  treat- 
ed her  son  ;  bat  as  she  was  proceeding  in  this 
manner,  she  perceived  that  Aladdin,  who  had 
not  slept  for  three  days,  wanted  rest  She 
made  him,  therefore,  retire  to  bed,  and  soon 
afterwards  went  thither  herself. 

As  Aladdin  had  not  been  able  to  take  any 
Impose  in  the  subterranean  vault  in  which  he 
had  been,  as  it  were,  buried,  with  the  idea 
of  his  certain  destruction,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  passed  the  whole  of  that  night  in  the 
most  profound  sleep,  and  that  it  was  even 
late  the  next  morning  before  he  awoke.  He 
at  last  got  up,  and  the  first  thing  he  said  to 
hifl  mother  was  that  he  was  very  hungry, 
and  told  her  she  could  not  oblige  him  more 
than  by  giving  him  something  for  breakfiast. 


<<  Alas !  my  child,''  replied  his  mother,  ^  I 
have  not  a  morsel  of  bread  to  give  you.  You 
ate  last  night  all  the  trifling  remains  of  food 
there  was  in  the  house.  Have  a  little  pa-: 
tience,  however,  and  it  shall  not  be  long 
before  I  will  bring  you  some.  I  have  a  little 
cotton  of  my  own  spinning  which  I  will  go 
and  Bell,  and  purchase  something  for  our 
dinner.*  "  Keep  your  cotton,  mother,"  said 
Aladdin,  ^  for  another  time,  and  give  me  the 
lamp  which  I  brought  with  me  yesterday.  I 
will  go  and  sell  that,  and  the  money  it  will 
fetch  will  serve  us  for  breakfast  and  dinner, 
too,  and  perhaps  also  for  supper.'' 

Aladdin's  mother  took  the  lamp  from  the 
place  she  had  put  it  in.  "  Here  it  is,"  she 
said  to  her  son,  "but  it  is,  I  think,  very 
dirty.  If  I  were  to  clean  it  a  little  perhaps 
it  might  sell  for  something  more."  She  then 
took  some  water  and  a  little  fine  sand  to 
clean  it  with.  But  she  had  scarcely  begun 
to  rub  the  lamp,  when  instantly,  and  while 
her  son  was  present,  a  hideous  and  gigantic 
genie  rose  out  of  the  ground  before  her,  and 
cried  with  a  voice  as  loud  as  thunder:  "  What 
do  you  wish  7  I  am  ready  to  obey  you  as 
your  slave,  and  the  slave  of  those  who  have 
the  lamp  in  their  hands ;  I  and  the  other 
slaves  of  the  lamp."  The  mother  of  Aladdin 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  answer  this  address. 
She  was  unable  to  endure  the  sight  of  a  fig- 
ure so  hideous  and  alarming  as  that  of  the 
genie ;  and  her  fears  were  so  great  that  he 
had  no  sooner  begun  to  speak  than  she  fell 
down  in  a  fainting  fit. 

As  Aladdin  had  once  before  seen  a  similar 
appearance  in  the  cavern,  and  did  not  either 
lose  his  presence  of  mind  or  his  judgment,  he 
instantly  seized  the  lamp,  and  supplied  his 
mother's  place  by  answering  for  her  in  a  firm 
tone  of  voice,  ''I  am  hungry,  bring  me 
something  to  eat"  The  genie  disappeared, 
and  returned  in  a  moment  with  a  large  silver 
basin,  which  he  carried  on  his  head,  and 
twelve  covered  dishes  of  the  same  material, 
filled  with  the  choicest  meat,  properly  ar- 
ranged, and  six  loaves,  as  white  as  snow, 
upon  as  many  plates  ;  and  having  two  bottles 
of  excellent  wine  and  two  silver  cups  in  his 
hand.  He  placed  them  all  upon  the  sofa, 
and  instantly  vanished. 

All  this  passed  in  so  short  a  tune,  that 
Aladdin's  mother  had  not  recovered  from 
fainting  before  the  genie  had  disappeared 
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the  second  time.  Aladdin,  who  had  thrown 
some  water  over  her  without  any  effect, 
again  endeavored  to  bring  her  to  heraelf ;  but 
Vhether  her  scattered  spirits  returned  of 
themselves,  or  that  the  smell  of  the  dishes 
which  the  genie  had  brought  produced  the 
effect,  she  quite  recovered*  '*  My  dear 
mother,"  cried  Aladdin,  ''there  is  nothing 
the  matter.  Qet  up,  and  come  and  eat ;  here 
is  what  will  put  you  in  good  spirits  again, 
and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  my  violent 
appetite.  Come,  do  not  let  us  suffer  these 
good  things  to  get  cold  before  we  begin." 

His  mother  was  extremely  astonished  when 
she  beheld  the  large  basin,  the  twelve  dishes, 
the  six  loaves,  the  two  bottles  of  wine  and 
two  cups,  and  perceived  the  delicious  odor 
that  exhaled  from  them.  "My  child,"  she 
said,  ''how  came  all  this  abundance  here, 
and  to  whom  are  we  obliged  for  such  liberal- 
ity 1  The  sultan  surely  cannot  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  our  poverty  and  have 
taken  compassion  on  us  1 "  "  My  good 
mother,"  replied  Aladdin,  "come  and  sit 
down,  and  b^n  to  eat ;  you  are  as  much  in 
want  of  something  as  I  am.  I  will  tell  you 
of  everything  when  we  have  broken  our  fast." 
They  then  sat  down,  and  both  of  them  ate 
with  the  greater  appetite,  as  neither  mother 
nor  son  had  before  ever  seen  a  table  so  well 
covered. 

During  the  repast,  the  mother  of  Aladdin 
could  not  help  stopping  frequently  to  look  at 
and  admire  the  basin  and  dishes ;  although 
she  was  not  quite  sure  whether  they  were 
silver  or  any  other  material,  so  little  was  she 
accustomed  to  things  of  this  sort ;  and,  in 
fact,  without  regarding  their  value,  of  which 
she  was  ignorant,  it  was  only  the  novelty  of 
their  appearance  that  attracted  her  admira- 
tion. Nor,  indeed,  was  her  son  better  in- 
formed than  herself.  Although  they  both 
merely  intended  to  make  a  simple  breakfast, 
yet  they  sat  so  long,  that  the  hour  of  dining 
came  before  they  had  risen  ;  the  dishes  were 
so  excellent,  they  almost  increased  their 
appetites ;  and  as  they  were  still  hot,  they 
thought  it  no  bad  plan  to  join  the  two  meals 
together,  and  therefore  Uiey  dined  before 
they  got  up  from  breakDeust  When  they  had 
made  an  end  of  their  double  repast,  they 
found  enough  remaining,  not  only  for  supper, 
but  even  for  two  as  good  meds  the  next 
day. 
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When  Aladdin's  mother  had  taken  avsj 
the  things,  and  put  aside  what  they  had  nA 
consumed,  she  seated  herself  on  the  soia,  wa 
her  son.  "  I  am  waiting,  my  boy,''  she  asid, 
"  for  you  to  satisfy  my  impatient  cnnoBtr, 
and  to  hear  the  account  you  have  ptonmti 
me."  Aladdin  then  related  to  her  e vexytiui^ 
that  had  passed  between  him  and  the  goie, 
from  the  time  her  alarm  had  made  her  &iiii 
till  she  again  came  to  herself.  At  this  re- 
lation of  her  son,  and  the  account  of  the 
appearance  of  the  genie,  his  njiother  was  in 
the  greatest  astonishments  "Bat  what  do 
you  tell  me,  child,  about  your  genie  3  Never 
since  I  was  bom  have  I  heard  of  any  person 
of  my  acquaintance  that  has  seen  ona  Baw 
comes  it  then  that  this  villanous  genie 
should  have  presented  himself  to  me  t  Wb  j 
did  he  not  rather  address  himself  to  yon,  to 
whom  he  had  before  appeared  in  the  subta- 
raneous  cavern  ? " 

"Mother,"  replied  Aladdin,  "the  gak 
who  appeared  just  now  to  yon  is  not  tbe 
same  that  appeared  to  me.  In  some  thii^ 
indeed,  they  resemble  each  other,  being  both 
as  large  as  giants  ;  but  they  are  very  differ- 
ent both  in  their  countenance  and  dreaa,  and 
they  belong  to  different  masters.  If  you  rec- 
ollect he  whom  I  saw  called  himself  the 
slave  of  the  ring  which.  I  had  on  my  finger ; 
and  the  one  who  appeared  to  you  was  the 
slave  of  the  lamp  you  had  in  your  hand ; 
but  I  believe  you  did  not  hear  him,  as  joa 
seemed  to  faint  the  instant  he  began  to  speaL 
"What,"  cried  his  mother,  "is  it  tboi 
your  lamp  that  was  the  reason  why  ^ 
cursed  genie  addressed  himself  to  me  rather 
than  to  you  ?  Ah,  child,  take  the  lamp  out 
of  my  sight,  and  put  it  where  you  please, » 
that  I  never  touch  it  again.  Indeed,  I  would 
rather  that  you  should  throw  it  away  or  sell 
it,  than  I  should  run  the  risk  of  almost  driog 
with  fright  by  again  touching  it.  And  if 
you  would  also  follow  my  advice,  you  woold 
put  away  the  ring  as  welL  We  ought  to  have 
no  commerce  with  genii ;  they  are  demoaa^ 
and  our  prophet  has  told  us  aa" 

"  With  your  penrnssion,  however,  my  deir 
mother,"  replied  Aladdin,  "  I  shall  take  ens 
not  to  sell  this  lamp  in  a  huiryy  which  hu 
already  been  so  usefdl  to  ua  both.  I  have, 
indeed,  been  once  very  near  it.  Do  yoo  not 
see  what  it  has  procured  os,  and  that  it  vill 
also  continud  to  fiiiniah  us  with  enoagjblv 
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oar  entm  support  7  You  may  easily  jvidge, 
as  well  as  myself,  that  it  was  not  for  nothing 
my  pretended  wicked  onele  gave  himself  so 
much  trouble,  and  undertook  so  long  and 
fatiguing  a  journey,  since  It  was  merdly  to 
get  possession  of  this  wonderful  lamp, 
which  he  preferred  to  all  the  gold  and  silver 
which  he  knew  was  in  the  three  haUs,  and 
which  I  myself  saw,  as  he  said  I  should. 
He  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  worth 
and  qualities  of  tlus  lamp  to  wish  for  any 
other  part  of  that  immense  treasurei  Since 
chance  then  has  discovered  its  virtues  to  us, 
let  us  profit  by  them,  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  shall  not  make  any  bustle  to  draw 
down  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  our  neighbors. 
I  will  take  it  indeed  out  of  your  sight,  and 
put  it  where  I  shall  be  able  to  find  it  when- 
ever I  shall  have  occasion  for  it,  since  you  are 
so  much  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  the 
genie.  Neither  can  I  resolve  to  throw  the  ring 
away.  Without  this  ring  you  would  have 
never  seen  me  again  ;  and  even  if  I  should  now 
have  been  alive,  it  would  have  been  almost  the 
last  moment  of  my  existence.  You  must 
permit  me,  then,  to  keep  it  and  to  wear  it  al- 
ways caiefnlly  on  my  finger.  Who  can  tell  if 
some  danger  may  not  one  day  or  other  again 
happen  to  me,  which  neither  you  nor  I  can  now 
foresee,  and  from  which  it  may  deliver  me  1  ** 
As  the  arguments  of  Aladdin  appeared  very 
just  and  reasonable,  his  mother  had  nothing 
to  say  in  reply.  "  Do  as  you  like,  my  son,** 
she  cried  ;  **  as  for  me,  I  wish  to  have  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  genii  ;  and  I  declare  to  you 
that  I  entirely  wash  my  hands  of  them,  and 
will  never  mention  them  to  you  again.** 

After  supper  the  next  evening,  nothing  re- 
mained of  the  good  provisions  which  the 
genie  had  brought.  The  following  morning, 
Aladdin,  who  did  not  like  to  wait  till  hunger 
approached,  took  one  of  the  silver  plates 
under  his  robe,  and  went  out  early,  in  order 
to  sell  it  He  addressed  himself  to  a  Jew 
whom  he  happened  to  meet.  Aladdin  took 
him  aside,  and,  showing  him  the  plate,  asked 
him  if  he  would  buy  it 

The  Jew,  who  was  both  clever  and  cun- 
ning, took  the  plate  and  examined  it  He 
had  no  sooner  ascertained  that  it  was  good 
silver,  than  he  desired  to  know  how  much 
he  expected  for  it.  Aladdin,  who  knew  not 
its  value  nor  had  ever  had  any  dealings  of 
the  sort  before,  was  satisfied  with  saying 


that  he  supposed  the  Jew  knew  what  the 
plate  was  worth,  and  that  he  would  depend 
upon  his  honor.  Being  uncertain  whether 
Aladdin  was  acquainted  with  its  real  value 
or  not|  he  took  out  of  his  purse  a  piece  of 
gold  equal  to  one  seventy-second  part  of  the 
value  of  the  plate,  and  offered  it  to  Aladdin. 
The  latter  eagerly  took  the  money,  and  went 
away  so  quickly,  that  the  Jew,  not  satisfied 
with  the  exorbitant  profit  he  had  made  by 
this  bargain,  was  veiy  sorry  he  had  not  fore- 
seen Aladdin's  ignorance  of  the  value  of  the 
plate,  and  offered  him  much  less  for  it  He 
was  upon  the  point  of  running  after  him,  to 
get  something  back  out  of  the  piece  of  gold  ; 
but  Aladdin  himself  ran  very  fast,  and  was 
already  got  so  fiar  that  he  would  have  found 
it  impossible  to  overtake  him. 

In  his  way  home,  Aladdin  bought  enough 
bread  for  his  mother  and  himself,  which  he 
paid  for  out  of  his  piece  of  gold.  When  he 
got  back,  he  gave  l^e  change  to  his  mother, 
who  went  to  the  market,  and  purchased  as 
much  provision  as  would  last  them  for  sev- 
eral days. 

Thus  they  continued  to  live  till  Aladdin 
had  sold  the  twelve  dishes,  one  after  the 
other,  to  the  same  Jew,  exactly  as  he  had 
done  the  first,  when  they  found  they  wanted 
more  money.  The  Jew  having  given  him  a 
piece  of  gold  for  the  first,  durst  not  offer  him 
less  for  the  other  dishes,  for  fear  of  losing  so 
good  a  bargain.  He  bought  them  all,  there- 
fore, at  the  same  rate.  When  the  money  for 
the  last  plate  was  expended,  Aladdin  had  re- 
course to  the  basin,  which  was  at  least  ten 
times  as  heavy  as  any  of  the* dishes^  He 
wished  to  carry  this  to  the  same  merchant, 
but  its  great  weight  prevented  him  ;  he  was 
obliged,  therefore,  to  bring  the  Jew  to  hia 
mother^s.  After  having  ascertained  the 
weight  of  the  basin,  the  Jew  counted  out  ten 
pieces  of  gold,  with  which  AIaHHiti  ^as  sat- 
isfied. 

While  these  ten  pieces  lasted,  they  were  em- 
ployed in  the  daily  expense  of  the  house.  In 
the  mean  time,  AladcUn,  thus  accustomed  to 
lead  an  idle  life,  abstained  from  going  to  play 
with  boys  of  his  own  age  from  the  time  of  his 
adventure  with  the  African  magician.  He 
now  passed  his  days  in  walking  about,  or 
conversing  with  such  men  as  he  got  ac- 
quainted with.  Sometimes  he  stopped  in 
the  shops  belonging  to  large  and  extensive 
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mercliants,  wheie  he  listened  to  the  conver- 
fiation  of  such  people  of  distinctioii  and  edu- 
cation as  came  there,  and  who  made  these 
shops  a  sort  of  meeting-place.  The  infonna- 
tion  he  thus  acquired  gave  him  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

When  nothing  remained  of  his  ten  pieces 
of  gold,  Aladdin  had  recourse  to  the  lamp. 
He  took  it  up,  and  looked  for  the  particular 
s^)ot  that  his  mother  had  rubbed.  As  he 
easily  perceived  the  place  where  the  sand 
had  touched  it,  he  applied  his  hand  to  the 
same  place,  ind  the  same  genie  whom  he 
had  beifore  seen  instantly  appeared.  But,  as 
Aladdin  had  rubbed  the  lamp  in  a  more  gen- 
tle manner  than  his  mother  had  done,  the 
genie  spoke  to  him  also  in  a  more  softened 
tone.  "  What  do  you  wish  1  **  said  he  to  him, 
in  the  same  words  as  before  :  "  I  am  ready 
to  obey  you,  as  your  slave,  and  the  slave  of 
tiiose  who  have  the  lamp  in  their  hands  ;  I 
and  the  other  slaves  of  the  lamp.''  ''  I  am 
hungry,''  cried  Aladdin ;  "  bring  jne  some- 
thing to  eat"  The  genie  disappeared,  and 
in  a  short  time  returned,  loaded  with  a  simi- 
lar service  to  that  he  had  brought  before, 
which  he  placed  upon  the  sofa,  and  vanished 
in  an  instant 

As  Aladdin's  mother  was  aware  of  the  in- 
tention of  her  son,  she  had  gone  out  on  some 
business,  that  she  might  not  be  in  the  house 
when  the  genie  again  made  his  appearance. 
She  soon  after  came  in,  and  saw  the  table  and 
sideboard  well  set  out ;  nor  was  she  leas  sur- 
prised at  the  effect  of  the  lamp  this  time  than 
she  had  been  the-  first.  Aladdin  and  his 
mother  immediately  placed  themselves  at 
the  table  ;  and  after  they  had  finished  their 
repast,  there  still  remained  sufficient  food  to 
last  them  two  whole  days. 

When  Aladdin  again  found  that  all  his 
provisions  were  gone,  and  that  he  had  no 
money  to  purchase  any,  he  took  one  of  the 
silvei:  dishes,  and  went  to  look  for  the  Jew, 
in  order  to  sell  it  him.  As  he  walked  along, 
he  happened  to  pass  a  goldsmith's  shop,  be- 
longing to  a  respectable  old  man,  whose  prob- 
ity and  general  honesty  were  unimpeach- 
able. The  goldsmith,  who  perceived  him, 
called  to  him  to  come  into  the  shop.  ^  My 
son/'  said  he,  '*  I  have  often  seen  you  pass, 
loaded  as  you  are  at  present,  and  join  such  a 
Jew  ;  and  then,  in  a  short  time,  come  back 
empty-handed.   I  have  thought  that  you  sold 


him  what  you  carried.  But  perhaps  you  are 
ignorant  that  this  Jew  is  a  v^y  great  cheat ; 
nay,  that  he  will  even  deceive  his  own  breth- 
ren, and  that  no  one  who  knows  him  will 
have  any  dealings  with  him,  ^ow  what  I 
have  more  to  say  to  you  is  only  this, — and 
I  wish  you  to  act  exactly  as  you  like  in  the 
matter,  —  if  you  will  show  me  what  you  are 
now  carrying,  and  are  going  to  sdl  i^  I  will 
faithfully  give  you  what  it  is  worth,  if  it  be 
anything  in  my  way  of  business ;  if  not,  1 
will  introduce  you  to  other  merchants,  wko 
will  not  deceive  you." 

The  hope  of  making  a  little  more  of  hk 
silver  dish  induced  Ala/idiT^  to  take  it  from 
under  his  robe  and  show  it  to  the  g«4dfiniith 
The  old  man^  who  knew  at  first  sight  that 
the  dish  was  of  the  finest  silver,  asked  him 
if  he  had  sold  any  like  it  to  the  Jew,  and 
how  much  he  had  received.  Aladdin  ingenu- 
ously told  him  that  he  had  sold  twelve,  and 
that  the  Jew  had  given  him  a  piece  of  gM 
for  each.  *^  Ah,  ^e  thief ! "  cried  the  mov 
chant ;  "  but,  my  son,  what  is  done  cannot 
be  undone,  and  let  us,  therefore,  think  of  it 
no  more  ;  but,  in  letting  you  see  what  your 
dish,  which  iff  made  of  the  finest  silver  ire 
ever  use  in  our  shops,  is  really  worth,  ve 
shall  know  to  what  extent  the  Jew  has 
cheated  you." 

The  goldsmith  took  his  scales,  weighed  the 
dish,  and  after  explaining  to  Aladdin  how 
much  a  mark  of  silver  was  worth,  and  the 
difijierent  divisions  of  it,  he  said,  that,  aoooid- 
ing  to  the  weight  of  the  dish,  it  was  woith 
seventy-two  pieces  of  gold,  which  he  imme- 
diately counted  out  to  him.  ''This,"  said 
he,  '^  is  the  exact  value  of  your  dish ;  if  yoo 
doubt  it,  you  may  go  to  any  one  of  our  gold- 
smiths you  please ;  and  if  you  find  that  hB 
will  give  you  more  for  it,  I  promise  to  forfeit 
to  you  double  the  sum.  All  we  get  is  by 
the  fashion  or  workmanship  of  the  goods  ve 
buy  in  this  manner  ;  and  with  this  even  the 
most  equitable  Jews  are  not  satisfied."  Aladr 
din  thanked  the  goldsmith  for  the  good  ad- 
vice he  had  given  him,  from  which,  too,  lie 
derived  so  much  advantage.  And  for  the 
future  he  carried  his  dishes  to  no  one  ebe. 
He  took  the  basin  also  to  hia  shop,  and 
always  received  the  value,  according  to  its 
weight 

Although  Aladdin  and  his  mother  had 
an  inexhaustible  source  for  money  in  their 
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ItaMxpf  by  which  thej  could  prociiTe  what  they 
wished,  they  nevertheless  continued  to  live 
with  the  same  frugality  as  before,  except 
that.  Aladdin  put  a  little  apart  for  some 
innocent  amusements,  and  to  procure  some 
things  that  were  necessary  in  the  house. 
His  mother  took  the  care  of  her  dress  upon 
herself,  and  supplied  it  from  the  cotton  she 
spun.  From  such  a  quiet  mode  of  living,  it 
is  easy  to  conjecture  how  long  the  money 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  twelve  dishes 
and  the  basin,  at  the  rate  Aladdin  had  sold 
them  at,  must  have  lasted  them.  They 
lived  in  this  manner  for  some  years,  with  the 
profitable  assistance  which  Alafldin  occasion- 
ally procured  from  the  lamp. 

During  this  interval,  Aladdin  did  not  fiEkil 
to  Tesort  frequently  to  the  places  where  per- 
sons of  distinction  were  to  be  met ;  such  as 
the  shops  of  the  most  considerable  mer- 
chants in  gold  and  silver,  in  silks,  fine 
linens,  and  jewelry ;  and  by  sometimes 
taking  a  part  in  their  conversations  he  in- 
sensibly acquired  the  style  and  manners  of 
the  best  company.  It  was  at  the  jewellers' 
more  particularly  that  he  became  undeceived 
in  the  idea  he  had  formed,  that  the  transpar- 
ent fruits  he  had  gathered  in  the  garden 
which  contained  the  lamp  were  only  colored 
glass,  and  that  he  leamt  they  were  jewels  of 
inestimable  price.  By  observing  all  kinds 
of  precious  stones  that  were  bought  and  sold 
in  these  shops,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
their  value  ;  and  as  he  did  not  see  any  that 
could  be  compared  with  those  he  possessed, 
either  in  brilliancy  or  in  size,  he  concluded 
that  instead  of  bits  of  common  glass,  which 
be  bad  considered  as  trifles  of  no  worth,  he 
was  in  fact  possessed  of  nn  invaluable  treas- 
ure. He  had,  however,  the  prudence  not  to 
mention  it  to  any  one,  not  even  to  his  mother  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  his  silence  that  he  afterwards  rose 
t^  the  great  good  fortune  to  which  we  shall 
in  the  end  see  him  elevated. 

One  day,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  city, 
Aladdin  heard  a  proclamation  of  the  sultan, 
ordering  all  persons  to  shut  up  their  shops 
and  retire  into  their  houses,  until  the  prin- 
cess Badroul  Boudour,  his  daughter,  had 
passed  to  the  bath  and  returned. 

This  public  order  created  in  Aladdin  a 
curiosity  to  see  the  princess  unveiled  ;  which, 
however,  he  could  not  accomplish  but  by 


going  to  some  house  where  he  was  ac- 
quainted, and  by  looking  through  the  lat- 
tices. Yet  this  by  no  means  satisfied  him, 
because  the  princess  usually  wore  a  veil  as 
she  went  to  the  bath.  He  thought  at  last 
of  a  plan  which  by  its  success  completely 
gratified  his  curiosity.  He  went  and  placed 
himself  behind  the  door  of  the  bath,  which 
was  so  constructed  that  he  could  not  fail  to 
see  her  face. 

Aladdin  did  not  wait  long  in  his  place  of 
concealment  before  the  princess  made  her 
appearaince  ;  and  he  saw  her  through  a  crev- 
ice perfectly  well  without  being  at  all  seen. 
A  great  crowd  of  females  and  eunuchs  walked 
on  each  side  of  her,  and  others  followed  be- 
hind. When  she  had  come  within  three  or 
four  paces  of  the  door  of  the  bath,  she  lifted 
up  the  veil,  which  not  only  concealed  her 
face  but  encumbered  her,  and  thus  gave 
Aladdin  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  as  she 
approached  the  door. 

Till  that  moment  Aladdin  had  never  seen 
any  other  female  without  her  veil,  except  his 
mother,  who  was  rather  old,  and  who  even 
in  her  youth  had  not  possessed  any  beauty  ; 
and  he  was,  therefore,  incapable  of  comparipg 
the  beauty  of  women.  He  had  indeed  heard 
that  there  were  some  females  who  were  pos- 
sessed of  surprising  beauty  ;  but  the  expres- 
sions people  use  in  commenting  upon  beauty 
never  make  the  same  impression  which  the 
examples  themselves  afford. 

Aladdin  had  no  sooner  beheld  the  princess 
Badroul  Boudour,  than  he  forgot  that  he  had 
ever  supposed  all  women  similar  to  his  mother. 
His  opinions  were  now  very  different,  and  he 
could  not  help  surrendering  his  heart  to 
the  lovely  being  who  had  so  chcumed  hint 
The  princess  was,  in  fact,  the  most  beautiful 
brunette  that  ever  was  seen.  Her  eyes  were 
large,  well  placed,  and  full  of  fire  ;  yet  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  was  sweet  and 
modest ;  her  nose  was  properly  proportioned, 
and  pretty  ;  her  mouth  small ;  her  lips  like 
vermilion,  and  beautifully  formed ;  in  short, 
every  feature  of  her  face  was  perfect  and 
regular.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means  won- 
derful that  Aladdin  was  dazzled  and  al- 
most out  of  his  senses  at  beholding  such  a 
combination  of  charms,  to  which  he  had 
been  hitherto  a  stranger.  Besides  all  these 
perfections,  the  figure  of  the  princess  was 
elegant,  and  her  air  majestic;  and  merely 
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the  sight  of  her  conld  attract  the  respect  that 
was  due  to  her  rank. 

Even  after  she  had  entered  the  bath,  Alad- 
din stood  for  some  time  like  one  distracted, 
retracing  and  endeavoring  to  impress  more 
strongly  on  his  mind  the  image  of  her  by 
whom  he  had  been  so  chaimed,  and  whose 
beauty  had  penetrated  the  inmost  receases  of 
his  heart  He  at  last  came  to  himaelfy  and 
recollecting  that  the  princess  had  gone  by, 
and  that  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  for 
him  to  keep  his  station  in  order  to  see  her 
come  out,  as  her  back  would  then  be  towards 
him,  and  she  would  also  be  veiled,  he  deter- 
mined to  quit  his  post  and  retire. 

When  Aladdin  reached  home,  he  was  un- 
able to  conceal  his  disquietude  and  distress 
from  his  mother.  She  was  much  surprised 
to  see  him  appear  so  melancholy,  and  with 
such  an  unusually  confused  manner,  and 
asked  him  if  anything  had  happened  to  him, 
or  if  he  were  not  well  He  gave  her,  how- 
ever, no  answer  whatever,  and  continued  sit- 
ting on  the  sofa  in  a  n^ligent  manner, 
letracing  in  his  imagination  the  lovely  image 
of  the  princess  Badroul  Boudour.  His 
mother,  who  was  employed  in  preparing 
supper,  forbore  to  trouble  hisL  As  soon  as 
it  was  ready,  she  served  it  up  close  to  him 
on  the  sofa,  and  sat  down  to  table.  But  as 
she  perceived  that  Aladdin  was  too  much  ab- 
sorbed to  attend  to  it,  she  invited  him  to 
partake  of  the  cheer  ;  but  it  was  with  great 
difficulty*  she  could  get  him  even  to  change 
his  position.  He  at  length  ate,  but  in  a 
much  more  sparing  manner  than  usual ; 
casting  down  his  eyes  all  the  time,  and  keep- 
ing such  a  profound  silence  that  his  mother 
could  not  obtain  a  single  word  in  answer  to 
all  the  questions  she  put  to  him,  in  order  to 
learn  the  cause  of  so  extraordinary  a  change. 

After  supper  she  renewed  the  subject,  and 
inquired  the  cause  of  his  great  melancholy ; 
but  she  could  get  no  intelligible  information 
from  him  ;  and  he  determined  to  go  to  bed 
rather  than  afford  his  mother  the  least  satis- 
£Eu^on. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  how  Aladdin 
passed  the  night,  struck  as  he  was  with  the 
beauty  and  charms  of  the  princess  Badroul 
Boudour  ;  but  the  next  morning,  as  he  was 
sitting  upon  the  sofa  opposite  his  mother, 
who  was  spinning  her  cotton  as  usual,  he  ad- 
dressed her  as  follows  :  ^  Mother,  I  will  now 


break  the  dlence  I  have  k^  siiiee  my  ictam 
iiom  the  city  yesterday  morning;  I  have 
perceived  that  it  has  pained  jovi.  I  was  not 
ill,  as  you  seemed  to  think,  nor  ia  anything 
the  matter  with  me  now ;  yet  I  can  aanue 
you,  that  what  I  at  this  moment  feel,  and  wfa^ 
I  shall  ever  continue  to  feel,  is  much  wane 
than  any  disease.  I  am  myaelf  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  my  feelings;  but,  doobtkes. 
when  I  have  explained  myself  yoa  will  mi- 
derstand  them. 

*^  It  was  not  known  in  this  quarter  of  the 
city,"  continued  Aladdin,  ^'and  therefore  yoa 
of  course  are  ignorant  of  it,  that  the  princeai 
Badroul  Boudour,  the  daughter  of- our  snltaa, 
went  after  dinner  yesterday  to  the  bath  ;  1 
learnt  this  intelligence  during  my  walk  in 
the  city.  An  order  was  conseqne&tly  pub- 
lished that  all  the  shops  should  be  ahut  vp, 
and  every  one  keep  at  home,  that  due  honor 
and  respect  might  be  paid  to  the  princess ; 
and  that  the  streets  through  which  she  had 
to  pass  might  be  clear.  As  I  was  not  far 
from  the  bath  at  the  time,  the  desire  I  fdt  to 
see  the  princess  unveiled  made  me  take  it 
into  my  head  to  place  myself  behind  the 
door  of  the  bath,  supposing,  as  indeed  it  hap* 
pened,  that  she  might  take  off  her  veil  just 
before  she  went  into  it.  You  recollect  the 
situation  of  this  door,  and  can  therefore  veir 
well  judge  with  what  ease  I  could  obtain  a 
full  sight  of  her,  if  what  I  conjectured  should 
take  place.  She  did,  in  fiact,  take  off  her 
veil  in  going  in,  and  I  had  the  happinoBS 
and  supreme  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  beau- 
tiful princess.  This,  my  dear  mother,  is  the 
true  cause  of  the  state  you  saw  me  in  yester* 
day,  and  the  reason  of  the  silence  I  have 
hi^erto  kept  I  feel  such  a  violent  passian 
for  this  princess,  that  I  know  not  teims 
strong  enough  to  express  it ;  and  as  my  ar* 
dent  desire  increases  every  instant,  I  am 
convinced  it  can  only  be  satisfied  by  the  pos- 
session of  the  lovely  princess  Badroul  Bou- 
dour, whom  I  have  resolved  to  ask  in 
marriage  of  the  sultaiL'' 

Aladdin's  mother  listened  with  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  whole  account  of  her  son,  till 
he  came  to  the  last  sentence  ;  but  when  she 
heard  that  it  was  his  intention  to  demand  the 
princess  Badroul  Boudour  in  marriage,  she 
could  not  help  interrupting  him  with  a  vich 
lent  fit  of  laughter.  Aladdin  wished  to 
lesume  his  speech,  but  she  prevented  Iubl 
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^' Alas  I  my  sosi,''  she  cried,  ^wfaat  are  you 
f^KinlriTig  of  ?  You  must  siuely  have  lofit 
yoQT  senses  to  talk  thus."  "  Mother,"  re- 
plied Aladdin,  ^  1  assure  you  I  have  not  lost 
my  e&asea  ;  I  am  perfectly  in  my  right  mind. 
I  foresaw  that  you  would  reproach  me  with 
folly  and  extraraganee,  even  more  than  you 
have  already  done ;  but,  whatever  you  may 
say,  nothing  will  prevent  me  from  again  de- 
claring to  you  that  my  resolution  to  demand 
the  princess  Badroul  Boudour  of  the  sultan 
her  &dLer,  in  marriage,  is  unalterably  fixed.'' 

"  Truly,  my  son,*  replied  his  mother,  very 
seriously,  ^'I  cannot  help  telling  yon  that 
you  seem  entirely  to  have  forgotten  who  you 
are  ;  and  even  if  you  are  determined  to  put 
this  resolution  in  practice,  I  do  not  know 
who  will  have  the  audacity  to  make  this  re- 
quest to  the  sultan."  "  You  yourself  must," 
answered  he,  without  the  least  hesitation. 
'^  I ! "  cried  his  mother,  in  a  tone  of  the  greatest 
surprise  ;  '^  I  go  to  the  sultan  !  Not  I,  in- 
deed ;  I  will  take  care  how  I  engage  in  such 
an  enterprise.  And  pray,  son,  who  do  you 
suppose  you  are,"  she  continued,  '*to  have 
the  impudence  to  aspire  to  the  daughter  of 
the  sultan  1  Have  you  forgotten  that  you  are 
the  son  of  one  of  the  poorest  .tailors  in  his 
capital,  and  that  your  mother's  ffunily  cannot 
boast  of  anything  better  1  Are  you  ignorant 
that  sultans  do  not  deign  to  bestow  their 
daughters  even  upon  the  sons  of  other  sul- 
tana, unless  they  have  some  chance  of  coming 
to  the  throne  1 " 

"  My  dear  mother,"  replied  Aladdin,  "  I 
have  already  told  yon  that  I  perfectly  fore- 
saw everything  you  have  said,  and  am  aware 
of  all  that  you  can  add*  more  ;  but  neither 
your  reasons  nor  your  remonstrances  will  in 
in  the  least  change  my  sentiments.  I  have 
told  you  that  I  would  demand  the  princess 
Badroul  Boudour  in  marriage,  and  that  you 
must  make  the  request  It  is  a  favor  which 
I  require  of  you,  and  ask  with  all  the  respect 
I  owe  to  you  ;  and  I  entreat  you  not  to  re- 
fuse me,  imless  you  would  rather  see  me  die 
than,  by  granting  it,  give  me  life,  as  it  were, 
a  second  time." 

Aladdin's  mother  was  very  much  embar- 
rassed when  she  saw  with  what  obstinacy  her 
son  persisted  in  his  mad  design.  "  My  dear 
son,"  she  said,  "  I  am  your  mother,  and,  like 
a  good  mother,  I  am  ready  to  do  anything 
that  is  reasonable  and  proper  for  your  situa- 


tion in  life  and  my  own.  tf  this  business 
were  merely  to  ask  the  daughter  of  one  of 
our  neighbors,  in  a  condition  of  life  similar 
to  yours,  I  would  omit  nothing,  but  willingly 
employ  all  my  abilities  in  the  cause.  And 
to  hope  for  success,  even  in  such  a  case^  you 
ought  to  possess  some  little  fortune,  or  at 
least  be  master  of  some  business.  When 
poor  people  like  us  wish  to  marry,  the  first 
thing  we  ought  to  think  about  is  how  to  live. 
While  you,  not  to  mention  the  lowness  of 
your  birth,  and  the  little  merit  or  fortune 
you  have,  at  once  aspire  to  the  highest  d^ree 
of  fortune,  and  pretend  to  nothing  less  than 
to  ask  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  your  sov- 
ereign, who  ne^  only  open  his  lips  to  blast 
all  your  designs,  and  destroy  you  at  once. 
^  I  will  omit,"  continued  Aladdin's  mother, 
"  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  this  busi- 
ness to  you,  who  ought  to  reflect  upon  that, 
if  you  have  any  reason  left ;  and  I  will  only 
consider  what  r^ards  myself.  How  such  an 
extraordinary  design  as  that  of  wishing  me 
to  go  and  propose  to  the  sultan  that  he  would 
bestow  the  princess  his  daughter  upon  yon, 
came  into  your  head,  I  cannot  think.  Now 
suppose  that  I  have,  I  will  not  say  the  cour- 
age, but  the  impudence,  to  go  and  present 
myself  before  his  majesty,  and  to  make  such 
a  mad  request  of  him,  to  whom  should  I  in 
the  first  place  address  myself  for  an  introduc- 
tion ?  Do  you  not  suppose  that  the  very  first 
person  I  spoke  to  would  treat  me  as  a  mad 
woman,  and  drive  me  back  with -all  the 
indignity  and  abuse  I  should  so  justly  merit  ? 
But  even  if  I  should  overcome  this  difficulty 
and  procure  an  audience  of  the  sultan, — 
as  indeed  I  know  he  readily  grants  it  to  all 
his  subjects  when  they  demand  it  of  him 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  justice,  and 
that  he  even  grants  it  with  pleasure  when 
you  have  to  ask  a  fs^or  of  him,  if  he  thinks 
you  are  worthy  of  it, —  what  should  I  do 
then  1  Are  you  in  either  of  these  situations  ? 
Do  you  think  that  you  deserve  the  favor 
which  you  wish  me  to  ask  for  you  1  Are  you 
worthy  of  it?  What  have  you  done  for 
your  prince  or  for  your  country  ?  How 
have  you  ever  distinguished  yourself?  If, 
then,  you  have  done  nothii^;  to  deserve  so 
great  a  favor,  and  if,  moreover,  you  are  not 
worthy  of  it,  with  what  face  can  I  make  the 
demand  1  How  can  I  even  open  my  lips  to 
propose  such  a  thing  to  the  sultan?    His 
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illufltiions  pie^nce  and  the  magnificenee  of 
his  whole  court  will  instantly  stop  mj  mouth. 
How  shall  I,  who  trembled  before  your  poor 
father,  my  husband,  even  attempt  such  a 
thing  ?  But  there  is  also  another  reason,  my 
son,  which  you  have  not  yet  thought  of,  and 
that  isy  that  no  one  ever  appears  before  the 
sultan  without  offering  him  some  present, 
when  any  favor  is  required.  Presents  have 
at  least  this  advantage,  that  if,  for  any  reason 
of  their  own,  the  persons  solicited  refuse 
your  request,  they  listen  to  the  demand 
that  is  made  without  any  repugnance.  But 
what  present  have  you  to  offer  ?  And  when 
should  you  ever  have  anything  that  might  be 
at  all  worthy  the  attention  of  so  mighty  a 
monarch  ?  what  proportion  can  your  present 
possibly  have  with  the  demand  you  wish  to 
make?  Recollect  yourself,  and  think  that 
you  aspire  to  a  thing  which  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain.'' 

Aladdin  listened  with  great  patience  to 
everything  his  mother  said  in  order  to  dis- 
suade him  from  his  purpose  ;  and  having  re- 
flected for  some  time  upon  every  part  of  her 
remonstrance,  he  addressed  her  as  follows : 
*'I  readily  acknowledge,  my  dear  mother, 
that  it  is  a  great  piece  of  rasJiness  in  me  to 
dare  to  cany  my  pretensions  so  high  as  I  do  ; 
and  that  it  must  also  appear  very  inconsider- 
ate to  request  you  with  so  much  earnestness 
and  warmth  to  propose  this  marriage  to  the 
sultan,  without  first  having  taken  the  proper 
means  of  procuring  an  audience  and  a  favor- 
able reception.  I  earnestly  ask  your  pardon 
for  doing  so  ;  but  you  must  not  wonder  if 
the  violence  of  the  passion  that  possesses  me 
has  prevented  me  from  thinking  about  every- 
thing that  was  necessary  to  procure  me  the 
gratification  I  seek.  I  love  the  princess 
Badroul  Boudour  far  beyond  what  you  can 
possibly  conceive  ;  or  rather  I  adore  her,  and 
shall  persevere  in  my  wish  and  intention  of 
marrying  her.  This  is  a  matter  on  which 
my  mind  is  irrevocably  fixed.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  hints  which  you  have 
thrown  out  in  what  yon  have  said ;  and  I 
look  upon  this  beginning  as  an  earnest  of 
the  complete  success  which  I  flatter  myself 
will  attend  my  proposals. 

'*You  say  that  it  is  customary  for  him 
who  seeks  an  audience  of  the  sultan  to  bear 
a  present  in  his  hand,  and  that  I  have  noth- 
ing worthy  to  offer  him.    I  agree  with  you 


about  the  present,  and  also  that  I  nerer 
thought  of  it  But  with  r^aid  to  wlmt  yoa 
say  about  my  having  nothing  worthy  of  hk 
acceptance,  that  is  a  different  matter.  Do 
yoii  not  suppose,  mother,  that  what  I 
brought  home  with  me  on.  the  day  that  I  vae 
saved  in  so  wonderful  a  manner  as  I  han 
before  told  you,  from  an  almost  inevitahk 
death,  would  be  an  acceptable  preaisnt  to  the 
sultan  ?  I  mean  what  I  brought  home  in  the 
two  purses,  in  my  sash,  and  in  my  vest*  and 
which  we  have  both  hitherto  taken  for  col- 
ored  glass ;  but  I  am  now  undeoeiTed,  aad 
can  inform  you,  that  they  are  precious  fitoaei 
of  almost  inestimable  value,  and  exactly 
suitable  to  the  state  and  dignity  of  a  great 
sovereign.  I  became  acquainted  with  their 
value  by  frequenting  the  shops  of  jewdkn ; 
and  you  may,  I  assure  you,  depend  upen  the 
truth  of  what  I  say.  None  of  those  whicik 
I  have  seen  at  our  jewellers  are  to  be  oqbi- 
pared  with  those  we  have,  either  for  size  or 
beauty  ;  and  yet  the  dealers  set  a  veiy  hi^ 
price  upon  them.  In  fact,  we  are  both  of 
us  ignorant  of  the  value  of  ou» ;  althoo^ 
that  is  the  case,  however,  as  far  as  I  oia 
judge  from  the  little  ex])erience  I  have  hai, 
I  am  persuaded  the  present  cannot  bat  be 
very  agreeable  to  the  sultan.  You  have  a 
porcelain  dish  sufficiently  large^  and  of  a 
very  good  shape,  for  holding  them.  Bring 
it  here,  and  let  us  see  the  effect  it  will  pro- 
duce when  we  have  arranged  th^n  accc^diiig 
to  their  different  colors." 

Aladdin's  mother  brought  the  dish,  and  he 
took  the  precious  stones  Dut  of  the  two 
purses  and  arranged  them.  The  effect  thej 
produced  in  broad  daylight  by  the  varietj 
of  their  colors,  by  their  lustre  and  brilliaDey, 
was  so  great,  that  both  mother  and  son  weie 
absolutely  dazzled,  and  were  in  the  grealest 
astonishment,  they  having  previously  seen 
them  only  by  the  light  of  a  lamp.  It  is  tme 
that  Aladdin  had  seen  them  on  the  tieov 
hanging  like  fruit,  where  they  afforded  a 
most  brilliant  sight ;  but  as  he  was  then,  as 
it  were,  a  child,  he  looked  upon  these  jeveb 
only  as  things  proper  to  play  with. 

After  having  for  some  time  admired  their 
beauty,  "  You  cannot  now,"  said  Aladdin,  re- 
suming the  conversation,  "excuse  yonradf 
any  longer  from  presenting  youiself  to  tke 
sultan,  under  the  pretence  that  you  hare 
nothing  to  offer  him.    Here  is  a  present 
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which,  in  my  opinioiiy  will  procure  for  you 
tiie  HUM*  fftToiable  reception." 

Although  the  mother  of  Aladdin,  notwith* 
wfamHing  its  gzeat  beauty  and  brilliancy^  did 
not  think  this  preseot  near  so  valuable  as  her 
son  didy  yet  she  nevertheless  supposed  it 
would  be  very  acceptable ;  and  had^  there* 
fore,  nothing  to  answer  on  that  point.    She 
then  recurred  to  the  nature  of  the  request 
which  Aladdin  wished  her  to  make  to  the 
sultan :  this  was  a  constant  source  of  dis- 
quietade  to  her.    'T  cannot,  my  son,'*  she 
saidy  ^possibly  conceive  that  this  present 
will  produce  the  effect  you  wish,  or  that  the 
sultan  will  look  upon  you  with  a  favorable 
eye.     And  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  to 
acquit  myself  with  propriety  in  the  business 
you  wish  me  to  undertake.    I  feel  convinced 
I  shall  not  have  courage  enough  to  carry  me 
through,  but  be  struck  quite  dumb;   and 
thus  not  only  lose  all  my  labor,  but  the  pres- 
ent also,  which,  according  to  what  you  say, 
is  most  uncommonly  rich  and  valuable.    If 
I  should  fail  in  this  manner,  how  painful  will 
it  be  for  me  to  come  back  and  infcmn  you  of 
the  destruction  of  all  your  hopes  and  expeo- 
tations !    I  have  thus  told  you  what  I  know 
will  happen,  and  you   ought  to  believe  it. 
But,"  added  she,  **  if  I  should  act  so  contrary 
to  my  opinion  as  to  submit  to  your  wishes, 
and  shall  have  sufficient  courage  to  make  the 
request  you  desire,  be  assured  that  the  sultan 
will  either  ridicule  me,  and  send  me  back  as 
a  mad  woman,  or  that  he  will  be  in  such  a 
passion,  and  with  reason  too,  that  both  you 
and  1  shall  most  infallibly  become  the  vic- 
tims of  his  anger.'' 

Aladdin's  mother  continued  to  give  her  son 
many  other  reasons,  in  order  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  change  his  mind  ;  but  the  charms  of 
the  princess  Badroul  Bondonr  had  made  too 
strong  an  impression  upon  the  heart  of  Alad- 
din to  suffer  his  intentions  to  be  altered.  He 
pernsted  in  requiring  his  mother  to  perform 
her  part  of  what  he  had  resolved  upon  ;  and 
the  regard  she  had  for  him,  as  well  as  the 
dread  lest  he  should  give  himself  up  to  some 
horrid  excess,  at  length  conquered  her  re- 
pugnance, and  she  acceded  to  his  wishes. 

As  it  was  now  veiy  late,  and  the  time  of 
goii^  to  the  palace  to  be  presented  to  the 
sultan  was  past  for  that  day,  they  let  the 
matter  rest  till  the  next  Aladdin  and  his 
mother  talked  of  nothing  else  during  the  rest 
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of  the  day,  and  he  said  all  he  could  think  of 
to  confirm  her  resolution  of  presenting  her* 
self  t6  the  Bultan.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
that  he  could  say,  his  mother  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  she  should  ever  succeed  in 
this  affair ;  and,  indeed,  she  had  every  reason 
to  be  doubtful  of  it.  '*  My  dear  child,"  said 
she,  **  even  should  the  sultan  receive  me  as 
favorably  as  my  regard  for  you  would  lead 
me  to  wish,  and  should  listen  with  the 
greatest  patience  to  the  proposal  you  request 
me  to  make,  will  he  not  inquire  what  prop- 
erty you  possess,  and  where  your  estates  are, 
— for  he  will,  of  course,  in  the  first  instance, 
rather  ask  about  this  matter  than  about  your 
personal  appearance, — if,  I  say,  he  should  ask 
me  this  question,  what  answer  do  you  wish 
me  to  make  ? " 

<'  Do  not,  mother,  let  us  distress  ourselves," 
replied  Aladdin,  ''about  a  thing  that  may 
never  happen.  Let  us  first  see  how  the  sultan 
will  receive  you,  and  what  answer  he  will 
give  to  your  request.  If  he  should  wish  to 
be  informed  of  what  you  mention,  I  will  find 
out  some  answer  to  moke  him.  I  put  the 
greatest  confidence  in  my  lamp,  by  means 
of  which  we  have  been  able  for  some  years 
past  to  live  in  the  manner  we  have  done.  It 
will  not  desert  me  when  I  have  most  need  of 
it" 

His  mother  had  not  a  word  to  say  to  this 
speech  of  Aladdin.  She  might  naturally 
suppose  that  the  lamp  would  be  able  to 
perform  much  more  astonishing  things  than 
simply  to  procure  them  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. This  satisfied  her;  and  at  the 
some  time  smoothed  all  the  difficulties  which 
seemed  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  business 
she  hod  promised  to  undertake  for  her  son. 
Aladdin,  who  easily  penetrated  his  mother^s 
thoughts,  said  to  her:  ''Above  all  things, 
keep  this  matter  secret ;  for  upon  that  de- 
pends all  the  success  we  may  either  of  us 
expect"  They  then  retired  for  the  night : 
but  love,  joined  to  the  great  schemes  of  ag- 
grandizement which  the  son  had  in  view, 
prevented  him  from  passing  the  night  so 
tranquilly  as  he  wished.  He  got  up  at  day- 
break and  went  immediately  to  call  his 
mother.  He  was  anxious  that  she  should 
dress  herself  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that 
she  might  repair  to  the  gate  of  the  sultan's 
palace,  and  enter  at  the  same  time  that  the 
grand  vizier,  the  subordinate  viziers,  and  the 
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other  officers  of  state  went  into  the  divan,  or 
hall  of  audience,  where  the  snltaa  always 
held  his  council  in  person. 

Aladdin's  mother  did  eveiything  aa  her  son 
wished.  She  took  the  porcelain  dish  in 
which  the  jewels  were  deposited,  and  folded 
it  up  in  a  very  fine  and  white  linen  doth. 
She  then  took  another  doth,  which  was  not 
so  fine,  and  tied  the  four  comers  of  it  together, 
that  she  might  carry  it  with  less  trouble. 
She  afterwards  set  out,  to  the  great  joy  of 
Aladdin,  towards  the  palace  of  the  sultan. 
The  grand  visder,  accompanied  by  the  other 
viziers  and  the  proper  officers  of  the  court, 
had  already  gone  in  before  she  arrived  at 
the  gate.  The  crowd  of  persons  who  had 
business  at  the  divan  was  very  great.  The 
doors  were  opened,  and  the  mother  of  Alad- 
din went  into  the  divan  with  the  rest  It  was 
a  beautiful  saloon,  very  spadous,  and  with 
a  magnificent  entrance.  She  placed  herself 
opposite  to  the  throne  of  the  sultan,  near  the 
grand  vizier  and  other  officers  who  formed 
the  council  on  both  sides.  The  different 
parties  who  had  suits  to  press  were  caJled  up 
one  after  the  other,  according  to  the  order  in 
which  their  petitions  had  been  presented ; 
and  their  affairs  were  heard,  pleaded,  and  de- 
termined, till  the  usual  hour  of  breaking  up 
the  council.  The  sultan  then  rose,  took 
leave  of  the  members,  and  went  back  to  his 
apartment,  into  which  he  was  followed  by  the 
grand  vizier.  The  other  viziers  and  officers 
who  formed  the  council  then  went  away  :  as 
also  did  all  those  whose  private  business  had 
brought  them  there,  some  being  delighted  at 
having  gained  their  cause,  while  others  were 
but  ill  satisfied  with  the  dedsions  pronounced 
against  them ;  in  addition  to  whom  was  a 
third  iMirty,  they  who  were  anxious  to  have 
their  business  come  on  as  early  as  possible. 

Aladdin's  mother,  who  saw  the  sultan  arise 
and  retire,  rightly  imagined  that  he  would 
not  appear  any  more  that  day,  as  she  ob- 
seiTed  that  every  one  was  going  away  :  she 
therefore  determined  to  return  home.  When 
Aladdin  saw  her  come  back  with  the  present 
in  her  hand,  he  knew  not  at  first  what  to 
think  of  the  success  of  her  journey.  He 
could  hardly  open  his  mouth  to  inquire  what 
intelligence  she  brought  him,  from  the  fear 
that  she  had  something  unfortunate  to  an- 
nounce. The  good  woman,  who  had  never 
before  set  her  foot  within  the  walls  of  a 


palace,  and  of  course  knew  not  n  titt  kit 
the  customs  of  the  place,  ve  ^ 
lieved  her  son  from,  his  mnxie^  bj 
with  aa  air  of  gayety,  «I  have  i 
tan,  my  son,  and  I  am  persuaded  be  hH  a« 
me  also.  I  placed  myself  directly  op^nmti 
to  him,  and  tiiere  was  no  pexMai  in  the  «v 
to  prevent  his  seeing  me :  Vat  lie  wm  m 
much  engaged  in  speaking  with 
each  aide  of  him,  that  I  really  felt 
to  see  the  trouble  he  had,  and  tbe 
with  which  he  listened  to  them.  This 
so  long,  that  I  believe  at  length  he 
worn  out,  for  he  got  up  before  anj  aot  a- 
pected  it,  and  retired  suddenly,  withooi  sav- 
ing to  hear  a  great  many  others  who  voe 
ranged  in  readiness  to  address  him  in  tber 
turn :  and,  indeed,  this  gave  me  gnit 
pleasure,  for  I  b^;an  to  lose  all  patience,  aai 
was  extremely  tired  with  standing  ao  k*^ 
There  was,  however,  no  other  iciH<jaint ;  sai 
I  will  not  fail  to  return  to-monow;  tk 
sultan  will  not  then,  perhaps,  be  ao  muk 

engaged." 

However  desperate  Aladdin's  passioa  va^ 
he  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  thy  a.- 
cuse,  and  to  summon  up  all  his  patienee.  fie 
had,  at  least,  the'  satisfaction  of  knowiif 
that  his  mother  had  got  over  the  most  difr 
cult  part  of  the  business,  which  was  to  obtaii 
an  interview  with  the  sultan  ;  and  therete 
hoped  that,  like  those  who  had  spoken  to 
him  in  her  presence,  she  would  not  hesitate 
to  ac<][uit  herself  of  the  commission  vidt 
which  she  was  intrusted  when  the  fi&voraUe 
moment  of  addressing  him  should  arrive. 

The  next  morning,  quite  as  early  as  oa  the 
preceding  day,  Aladdin's  mother  set  out  iar 
the  sultan's  palace  with  the  pr^ent  of  jeweb ; 
but  her  journey  was  useless.  She  found  tht 
gate  of  theniivan  shut,  and  learned  that  the 
council  never  sat  two  days  together,  bit 
alternately,  and  that  she  must  come  i^ain  od 
the  following  morning.  She  went  back  vith 
this  intelligence  to  her  son,  who  was  ifgain 
obliged  to  exert  his  patience.  She  letoiBed 
again  to  the  palace  six  different  times  on  die 
appointed  days,  always  placing  herself  op- 
posite to  the  sultan,  but  she  was  eveiy  time 
as  unsuccessful  as  at  fiirst,  and  would  pit>b- 
ably  have  gone  a  hundred  times  as  useJesdj 
if  the  sultan,  who  constantly  saw  her  stand- 
ing opposite  to  him  every  day  the  divu  sat, 
had  not  taken  notice  of  her.     This  is  the 
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nore  probable,  as  it  was  onlj  those  who  had 
petitions  to  present  or  causes  to  be  heard 
^at  approached  the  sultan,  each  in  his  turn 
pleading  his  cause  according  to  his  rank  ; 
snd  Aladdin's  mother  was  not  in  this  situa- 
tion. 

One  day,  however,  when  the  council  was 
broken  up  and  the  sultan  had  retired  to  his 
apartment,  he  said  to  the  grand  vizier  :  '^  For 
some  time  past  I  have  observed  a  woman 
who  has  come  regularly  every  day  I  hold  my 
council,  and  who  carries  something  in  her 
hand  wrapped  up  in  a  linen  cloth.  She  re- 
mains standing  from  the  beginning  of  the 
audience  till  it  is  concluded,  and  always  takes 
care  to  place  herself  opposite  to  me.  Do  you 
know  what  she  wants  1" 

The  grand  vizier,  who  did  not  wish  to  ap- 
pear ignorant  of  the  matter,  though  in  fact 
he  knew  no  more  about  it  than  the  sultan 
himself,  replied  :  **  Your  majesty,  sire,  is  not 
ignorant  that  women  often  make  complaints 
upon  the  most  trivial  subjects  ;  she  appears 
to   have  come  to  your  majesty  with  some 
complaint,  that  they  have  sold  her  some  bad 
meat,  or  something  else  of  equal  insignifi- 
cance."    This   answer,    however,    did   not 
satisfy  the  sultan.     "  The  very  next  day  the 
council  sits,"  said  he  to  the  grand  vizier,  "  if 
this  woman  returns,  do  not  fail  to  call  her, 
that  I  may  hear  what  she  has  to  say."    The 
grand  vizier  only  answered  by  kissing  his 
hand  and  placing  it  on  his  head,  to  show  that 
he  would  rather  lose  it  than  fail  in  his  duty. 
The  mother  of  Aladdin  had  already  been 
80  much  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  palace 
on  the  days  the  council  met,  that  she  now 
thought  it  no  trouble,  provided  she  by  these 
means  proved  to  her  son  that  she  neglected 
nothing  that  depended  upon  her,  and  that  he 
had,  therefore,  no  reason  to  complain  of  her. 
She  consequently  returned  to  the  palace  the 
next  day  the  council  met,  and  placed  herself 
near  the  entrance  of  the  divan,  opposite  to 
the  sultan,  as  had  been  her  usual  practice. 

The  grand  vizier  had  not  made  his  report 
of  any  business  before  the  sultan  perceived 
Aladdin's  mother.  Touched  with  compassion 
at  the  excessive  patience  she  had  shown, 
^  In  the  first  place,'^  said  he  to  the  grand 
vizier,  "  and  for  fear  you  should  forget  it,  do 
you  not  observe  the  woman  whom  I  men- 
tioned to  you  ?  Order  her  to  come  here,  and 
we  will  begin  by  hearing  what  she  has  to  say, 


and  expedite  her  business.^'  T!he  grand 
vizier  immediately  pointed  out  the  woman  to 
the  chief  of  the  ushers,  who  was  standing 
near  him  ready  to  receive  his  orders,  and  de- 
sired him  to  bring  her  before  the  sultan.  The 
officer  went  directly  to  the  mother  of  Aladdin 
and,  having  made  a  sign  to  her,  she  followed 
him  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  where  he  left 
her,  and  went  back  to  his  place  near  the 
grand  vizier. 

Aladdin's  mother,  following  the  example 
that  so  many  others  whom  she  had  seen  ap- 
proach the  sultan  had  set  her,  prostrated  her- 
self, with  her  face  towards  the  carpet  which 
covered  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  she  re- 
mained in  that  situation  till  the  sultan  com- 
manded her  to  rise.  She  did  so ;  and  the 
sultan  then  addressed  her  in  these  words : 
**  For  a  long  time  past,  my  good  woman,  I 
have  seen  you  regularly  attend  my  divan, 
and  remain  near  the  entrance  from  the  time 
it  assembled  till  it  broke  up.  What  is  the 
business  that  brings  you  here  ? "  On  hearing 
this  she  prostrated  herself  a  second  time,  and, 
on  rising,  thus  answered  :  "  High  monarch, 
mightier  than  all  the  monarchs  of  the  world, 
before  I  inform  your  majesty  of  the  extraor- 
dinary and  almost  incredible  cause  that  com- 
pels me  to  appear  before  your  sublime  throne, 
I  entreat  you  to  pardon  the  boldness — nay,  I 
might  say  the  impudence  —  of  the  request 
I  am  going  to  make  to  you.  It  is  of  so  un- 
common a  nature  that  I  tremble,  and  feel 
almost  overcome  with  shame  to  propose  it  to 
my  sultan."  In  order,  however,  that  she 
might  have  full  liberty  to  explain  herself,  the 
sultan  commanded  every  one  to  leave  the 
divan,  and  remained  with  only  his  grand 
vizier  in  attendance ;  he  then  told  her  that 
she  might  speak  and  discover  everything 
without  fear. 

The  goodness  of  the  sultan,  however,  did 
not  perfectly  satisfy  Aladdin's  mother,  al- 
though he  had  thus  prevented  her  from  being 
obliged  to  explain  her  wishes  before  the  whole 
assembly.  She  was  still  anxious  to  screen 
herself  from  the  indignation  which  she  could 
not  but  dread  that  the  proposal  she  had  to 
make  to  him  would  excite,  and  from  which 
she  could  not  otherwise  defend  herself. 
"  Sire,"  said  she,  again  addressing  the  sultan, 
"  I  once  more  entreat  your  majesty  to  assure 
me  of  your  pardon  beforehand,  in  case  you 
should  think  my  request  at  all  injurious  or 
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offensive.*  "Whatever  it  maybe,"  repHed 
the  sultan,  **  1  pardon  you  ;  no  harm  shall 
happen  to  you  from  anything  you  may  say ; 
speak,  therefore,  with  confidence." 

When  Aladdin's  mother  had  thus  taken 
every  precaution  against  the  possible  anger 
of  the  sultan  at  the  very  delicate  proposal  she 
was  about  to  make  to  him,  she  faithfully  re- 
lated by  what  means  Aladdin  had  seen  the 
princess  Badroul  Boudour,  and  with  what  a 
violent  passion  the  fatal  sight  had  inspired 
him.  The  declaration  that  he  had  made 
concerning  her,  and  the  mission  with  which 
he  had  chaiged  his  mother,  together  with  all 
the  remonstrances  the  latter  had  urged,  in 
order  to  avert  his  thoughts  &om  this  passion, 
"a  passion,"  added  she,  '*as  injurious  to 
your  majesty  as  it  is  to  the  princess  your 
daughter ;  but  my  son  would  not  profit  by 
anything  I  could  say,  nor  would  he  acknowl- 
edge his  temerity  ;  he  obstmately  persevered, 
and  even  threatened  to  commit  some  rash 
action  in  his  despair,  if  I  refused  to  come  and 
demand  of  your  majesty  the  princess  in  mar- 
riage. I  have  been  obliged,  therefore,  to  com- 
ply with  his  wishes,  although  this  compliance 
was  very  much  against  my  will.  And  once 
more  I  entreat  your  majesty  to  pardon  not 
only  me  for  making  such  a  request,  but  also 
my  son  Aladdin  for  having  conceived  the 
rash  and  daring  design  of  aspiring  to  so  illus- 
trious an  alliance." 

The  .sultan  listened  to  this  speech  with  the 
greatest  patience  and  good-humor,  and  showed 
not  the  least  mark  of  either  anger  or  indig- 
nation at  the  request ;  nor  did  he  even  turn 
it  into  ridicule.  Before  he  returned  any  an- 
8%ver  to  the  good  woman,  he  asked  her  what 
she  had  got  tied  up  in  a  cloth.  Upon  this 
she  immediately  took  up  the  porcelain  dish, 
which  she  had  at  first  set  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  and,  having  uncovered  it,  she  pre- 
sented it  to  the  sultan. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  surprise  and 
astonishment  which  the  monarch  felt  when 
he  saw  such  a  quantity  of  the  most  precious, 
perfect,  and  brilliant  jewels,  the  size  of  every 
one  of  which  was  greater  than  any  he  had 
before  seen.  His  admiration  for  some  time 
was  so  great,  that  it  rendered  him  absolutely 
motionless.  When,  however,  he  began  to 
recollect  himself,  he  took  the  present  from 
the  hand  of  Aladdin's  mother,  and  exclaimed 
in  a  transport  of  joy,  "  Ah,  how  very  beauti- 


ful, how  extremely  rich !  *  And  then,  hatii^ 
admired  them  all  one  after  another,  and  pel 
each  again  in  the  same  place,  he  tamed  to  his 
grand  vizier,  and  showing  him  the  disl, 
asked  him  if  it  was  not  also  his  opinion  tb^ 
he  had  never  before  seen  any  jewels  so  pe- 
feet  and  valuable.  The  vizier  was  himself  de> 
lighted  with  them.  "<  Well,"  added  the  goltaa, 
^  what  do  you  say  to  such  a  present  t  Is  aoC 
the  donor  worthy  of  the  princess  my  daughtei, 
and  must  I  not  give  her  to  him.  who  eosnes 
and  demands  her  at  such  a  price  ?  * 

This  speech  of  the  sultan  very  much  agi- 
tated the  grand  vizier ;  because  the  fonnei 
had  some  time  before  given  Mm  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  an  intention  of  bestowiBg 
the  hand  of  the  princess  upon  his  only  soxl 
He  was  afraid,  therefore,  and  his  fears  were 
not  without  foundation,  that  the  sultan  woold 
be  dazzled  by  so  rich  and  extraordinair  a 
present,  and  alter  his  mind.  He  approached 
the  sultan,  and,  whispering  in  his  ear,  **  Sire,' 
said  he,  '*  every  one  muRt  allow  tiiat  ths 
present  is  not  unworthy  of  the  princess ;  hot 
I  entreat  you  to  grant  me  three  months  hefcR 
you  determine  absolutely.  I  hope  that  long 
before  that  time  my  son,  for  whom  you  haie 
had  the  condescension  to  express  that  joa 
feel  a  great  inclination,  will  he  able  to  offa 
you  a  much  more  considerable  present  than 
that  of  Aladdin,  whom  your  majesty  does 
not  know."  Although  the  sultan  was  quite 
persuaded  that  it  was  impossible  for  his  grand 
vizier  to  enable  his  son  to  make  so  valnaUe 
a  present  to  the  princess,  he  nevertheless 
granted  him  this  favor.  He  therefore  turned 
towards  Aladdin's  mother,  and  said  to  her : 
"  Go,  my  good  woman,  return  home ;  aod 
tell  your  son  that  I  agree  to  the  proposal  he 
has  made  through  you  ;  but  that  I  cannot 
bestow  the  princess  my  daughter  in  marriage 
until  I  have  ordered  and  prepared  a  varietj  of 
furniture  and  ornaments,  which  will  not  be 
ready  for  three  months.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  come  hither  again." 

The  mother  of  Aladdin  went  back,  and 
felt  the  greater  joy  because  she  had,  in  the 
first  place,  conceived  even  access  to  the  sultan 
for  a  person  of  her  condition  as  ahsohtelr 
impossible  ;  and  because,  also,  she  had  re- 
ceived so  favorable  an  answer,  when  she  had 
expected  a  rebuke  that  would  have  over- 
whelmed her  with  confosion.  When  Aladdin 
saw  his*  mother  enter  the  house,  there  were 
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two  circiUQstaQces  that  led  him  to  sappofle 
she  brought  him  good  news  :  ono  was,  that 
she  had  returned  that  morning  much  sooner 
than  usual ;  and  the  other  that  her  counte- 
nance expressed  pleasure  and  good-humor. 
*^  Well,  mother,"  said  Ahuldin,  "  what  have  I 
to  hope  ?  Am  I  doomed  to  die  with  despair  ? " 
When  she  had  taken  off  her  veil,  and  sat 
down  on  the  sofa  by  his  side,  "  My  son," 
she  said,  ''that  I  may  not  hold  you  any 
longer  in  suspense,  I  will,  in  the  first  place, 
tell  you  that,  so  far  from  thinking  of  dying, 
you  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied."  She 
then  went  on  with  her  narrative,  and  toM 
him  that  she  had  obtained  an  audience  before 
every  other  person,  which  was  the  reason 
that  she  had  come  back  so  soon;  the  pre- 
cautions she  had  taken  to  make  her  request 
to  the  sultan  in  such  a  way  that  he  should 
not  be  offended  when  he  came  to  know  that 
it  was  to  demand  of  him  the  princess  Bad- 
roul  Boudour  in  marriage  for  her  son ;  and 
the  very  favorable  answer  the  sultan  had 
given  her  from  his  own  lips.  She  then  added 
that,  as  far  as  she  could  judge  from  every- 
thing the  sultan  did,  it  was  the  present  that 
had  had  such  a  powerful  effect  upon  his  mind 
as  to  induce  him  to  return  so  favorable  an 
answer.  ''At  least,!  think  so,"  added  she, 
^  because  before  the  sultan  returned  me  any 
answer  at  all,  the  grand  vizier  whispered 
something  in  his  ear,  and  I  was  afraid  that  it 
would  tend  to  lessen  the  good  intentions  he 
seemed  to  have  towards  you." 

When  Aladdin  heard  this,  he  thought  him- 
self the  happiest  of  mortals.  He  thanked 
his  mother  for  all  the  pains  she  had  taken  in 
the  transaction,  and  for  the  happy  success 
which  was  so  important  to  lus  repose.  So  im- 
patient was  he,  however,  to  possess  the  object 
of  his  affection,  that  three  months  seemed  to 
him  to  be  an  age ;  he  nevertheless  endeavored 
to  wait  with  patience,  considering  the  word 
of  the  sultan  as  irrevocable.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  not  only  reckoned  the  hours,  the 
dajrs,  and  the  weeks,  but  even  every  moment, 
till  the  period  should  elapse. 

It  happened  one  evening,  when  about  two 
months  of  the  time  were  passed,  that  as  Alad- 
din's mother  was  going  to  light  her  lamp  she 
found  she  had  no  oil  in  the  house.  She 
therefore  went  out  to  buy  some ;  and  on 
going  into  the  city  she  found  that  there  was 
some  festivity  going  forward.    All  the  shops 


were  ornamented  with  blanches  and  decora- 
tions, and  every  preparation  making  for  an 
illumination,  each  person  endeavoring  to 
excel  lus  neighbor  in  splendor  and  magnifi- 
cence, in  order  to  show  his  zeaL  Eveiy  one 
was  giving  marks  of  his  pleasure  and  re- 
joicing. The  streets  were  crowded  with 
officers  in  their  dresses  of  ceremony,  mounted 
upon  horses,  most  richly  caparisoned,  and 
surrounded  with  a  great  number  of  attend- 
ants and  domestics  on  foot,  who  were  travers- 
ing the  city  in  every  direction.  Upon  see- 
ing all  this,  she  asked  the  merchant  of  whom 
she  bought  the  oil  what  it  all  meant 
"Where  do  you  come  from,  my  good  wo- 
man," said  he,  "  not  to  know  that  the  son  of 
the  grand  vizier  is  this  evening  to  be  married 
to  the  princess  Badroul  Boudour,  the  daughter 
of  our  sultan  1  She  is  just  now  coming  from 
the  bath,  and  the  officers  whom  you  see  have 
assembled  here  in  order  to  escort  her  back  to 
the  palace,  where  the  ceremony  is  to  be  per- 
formed." 

Aladdin's  mother  did  not  wait  tp  hear  any 
more.  She  returned  home  with  all  possible 
speed,  and  arrived  quite  out  of  breath.  Her 
son  was  not  in  the  least  prepared  for  the  bad 
news  she  brought  him.  "  Eveiything,  my 
son,"  she  exclaimed,  "  is  lost.  You  depended 
upon  the  fair  promises  of  the  sultan,  and  it  will 
all  come  to  nothing."  Aladdin  was  alarmed 
at  these  words,  and  instantly  inquired,  "  On 
what  account,  mother,  wiU  not  the  sultan  keep 
his  word  ?  How  do  you  know  anything 
about  it  1"  "  This  very  evening,"  answered 
she,  "the  son  of  the  grand  vizier  is  to 
many  the  princess  Badroul  Boudour  at  the 
palace."  She  then  related  to  him  in  what 
way  she  had  learned  the  news,  and  informed 
him  of  all  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
vented her  from  having  the  least  doubt  of 
its  truth. 

Aladdin  received  this  intelligence  like  a 
thunder-stroke.  Any  person  but  himself 
would  have  been  quite  overwhelmed  by  it ; 
but  a  sort  of  secret  jealousy  prevented  him 
from  remaining  long  in  this  state.  He  in- 
stantly brought  the  lamp  to  his  recollection,  — 
that  lamp  which  had  hitherto  been  so  useful 
to  him  ;  and  then,  without  venting  his  rage 
in  vain  reproaches  against  the  sultan,  or  the 
grand  vizier,  or  the  son  of  that  officer,  he 
only  said:  "This  minister's  son,  mother, 
shall  not  be  so  happy  to-night  as  he  expects ; 
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•while  I  am  gone  for  a  few  moments  into  my 
chamber,  do  you  prepare  supper.'^ 

His  mother  easily  comprehended  that 
Aladdin  intended  to  make  use  of  the  lamp, 
in  Older,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  marriage 
of  the  grand  vizier's  son  with  the  princess 
Badroul  Bondonr  fromJbeing  completed.  Nor 
did  she  deceive  herself ;  for  he  was  no  sooner 
in  his  own  room,  than  he  took  the  wonderful 
lamp,  which  he  kept  there,  that  his  mother 
-might  never  again  be  alarmed  at  it,  as  she 
had  been  when  the  genie  had  put  her  into  so 
great  a  fright.  He  had  no  sooner  taken  the 
lamp,  and  robbed  it  in  the  usual  place,  than 
the  genie  instantly  appeared  before  him« 
^  What  do  you  wish  ? ''  said  he  to  Aladdin. 
"  I  am  ready  to  obey  you  as  your  slave,  and 
the  slave  of  those  who  have  the  lamp  in  their 
hands  ;  I,  and  the  other  slaves  of  the  lamp.'' 
*'  Attend  to  me  then^'*  answered  Aladdin : 
^'you  have  hitherto  brought  me  only  what  I 
wanted  to  eat  and  drink.  I  have  now  a 
business  for  you  of  more  importance.  I  have 
demanded^  of  the  sultan  the  princess  Badroul 
Boudour,  his  daughter,  in  marriage.  He 
promised  her  to  me;  and  only  requested  a 
delay  of  three  months.  Instead,  however,  of 
keeping  his  word,  he  has  this  veiy  evening, 
before  that  period  has  elapsed,  given  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  his  grand 
vizier.  I  have  just  now  been  informed  of  it, 
and  the  thing  is  certain.  What,  therefore,  I 
have  to  order  you  to  do,  is  this  ;  as  soon  as 
the  bride  and  brid^room  shall  be  placed  by 
each  other's  side,  take  them  up,  and  bring 
them  both  instantly  here  in  their  bed." 
"  Mastei',"  replied  the  genie,  "  I  will  obey 
you  ;  have  you  anything  else  to  command  ? " 
^*  Nothing  at  present,"  added  Aladdin.  The 
genie  instantly  disappeared. 

Aladdin  then  went  back  to  his  mother,  and 
supped  with  her  in  the  same  tranquil  manner 
as  usual.  After  supper  he  entered  into  con- 
versation with  her  for  some  time  respecting 
the  marriage  of  the  princess,  as  of  a  thing 
that  did  not  in  the  least  embfurass  him.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  his  chamber,  and  left 
his  mother  to  repose  whenever  she  pleased. 
He,  of  course,  did  not  retire  to  rest;  but 
waited  in  expectation  of  the  return  of  the 
genie,  and  the  execution  of  the  orders  he  had 
given  him. 

In  the  mean  time  everything  was  prepared 
in  the  sultan's  palace  to  celebrate  the  nuptials 


of  the  princess,  and  the  time  was  spent  ia 
ceremonies  and  rejoidngs  till  the  night  ra 
far  advanced.  Wh^i  all  thia  was  «>ncliiddl, 
the  son  of  the  grand  vizier,  at  a  sign  that  the 
chief  of  the  eunuchs  belonging  to  the  prinees 
privately  gave  him,  retired  unpeieaved ;  and 
this  officer  then  introduced  him  into  tk 
apartment  belonging  to  the  princess^  his  wife, 
and  conducted  him  to  itiQ  chamber  wheie  the 
nuptial  couch  was  prepared.  He  xetiied  to 
bed  first ;  and  in  a  short  time  after  the  sul- 
tana, accompanied  by  her  own  women  and 
those  of  her  daughter,  brought  the  bride  into 
the  room  ;  and,  after  she  had  embraoed  her 
and  wished  her  a  good  n%ht,  she  retired  with 
all  the  other  females. 

Scarcely  had  this  taken  place,  beloie  the 
genie,  like  a  iEdthfnl  slave  of  the  lamp,  took 
up  the  bed  in  which  were  the  bride  azul  the 
bridegroom,  and,  to  the  great  astonishmcBt 
of  both,  transported  them  in  an  instant  to 
Aladdin's  chamber,  where  he  set  ihean  dowsL 

Aladdin,  who  was  waiting  for  this  event 
with  the  greatest  impatience,  did  not  long 
suffer  the  son  of  the  grand  vizier  to  remain 
in  bed  with  the  princess.  ''  Take  this  bride- 
groom," said  he  to  the  genie,  **  and  shut  him 
up  in  the  closet  above  the  sewer,  and  letnm 
again  in  the  morning,  just  at  di^lneak.*  Hie 
genie  instantly  took  the  grand  viziei^s  son 
out  of  bed,  and  transported  him  to  the  place 
Aladdin  had  commanded,  where  he  left  him ; 
having  first .  breathed  upon  him  in  sach  a 
way  that  the  effects  of  it  in  every  limb  were 
felt  in  a  lassatude  that  prevented  him  bom 
stirring  from  his  place; 

How  violent  soever  the  passum  was  which 
Aladdin  felt  for  the  princess,  he  did  not  enter 
into  any  long  conversation  with  her,  ifh^  he 
was  with  her  alone.  '^Fear  nothings  most 
adorable  princess,"  he  exclaimed,  with  an  im- 
passioned air  ;  ^  you  are  here  in  nfety  ^  and 
however  violent  the  love  which  I  feel  for  you 
may  be,  with  whatever  ardor  I  ad<»e  year 
beauty  and  yoor  chaims,  be  assEured  that  I 
will  never  exceed  the  limits  of  the  pEofomid 
respect  I  have  for  you.  If  I  have  beoi 
forced,"  he  added,  '*to  proceed  to  this  ex- 
txemity,  it  has  not  been  with  the  intention 
of  offendii^[  you,  but  to  prevent  an  nnjoit 
rival  from  possessing  you,  contraiy  to  the 
promise  which  the  sultan  your  lather  had 
made  in  my  favor." 

The  princess,  who  knew  nothii^  of  all 
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tli«ee  paiticulars,  paid  very  little  attention  to 
what  Aladdin  said.  She  was  indeed  no  longer 
in  a  condition  to  answer  him.  The  alarm  and 
astomshment  into  which  this  surprising  and 
unexpected  adrentare  had  thrown  her,  had 
such  an  effect  upon  her,  that  Aladdin  conld 
not  get  a  single  word  from  her.  He  did  not, 
however,  remain  long  in  this  state,  bat  im- 
mediately  laid  down  in  the  place  of  the  grond 
vizier's  son,  with  his  back  tamed  towards 
the  princess,  having  first  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  place  a  sabre  between  the  princess  and 
himsell 

Aladdin  was  satisfied  with  having  thus  de- 
prived his  rival  of  the  happiness  with  the 
enjoyment  of  which  he  had  this  night  flat- 
tered himself,  and  slept  very  tranquilly.  But 
how  different  was  the  case  with  the  princess  ! 
—  never  in  her  whole  life  did  she  pass  so  un- 
pleasant and  disagreeable  a  night  And  it  is 
only  necessary  to  reflect  for  an  instant  on  the 
place  and  dtuation  in  which  the  genie  had 
left  the  son  of  the  grand  vizier,  to  judge  that 
the  brid^room  spent  the  hours  of  darkness 
in  a  still  more  afllicting  manner. 

Aladdin  had  no  occasion  to  rub  his  lamp 
the  next  morning  to  call  the  genie.  He  re- 
turned at  the  appointed  hour,  and  while 
Aladdin  was  dressing  himself.  '^Here  I 
am,'^  said  he  to  Aladdin,  **  what  commands 
have  you  for  me  1"  "  Qo/^  answered  Alad- 
din, ^  and  bring  back  the  son  of  the  grand 
vizier  from  the  place  where  you  have  put 
him,  place  him  again  in  his  bed,  and  trans- 
port it  back  to  the  palace  of  the  sultan, 
whence  you  brought  it."  The  genie  instantly 
went  to  relieve  the  grand  vizier's  son  from 
his  post,  and  as  soon  as  he  appeared  Aladdin 
took  away  his  sabre.  He  placed  the  bride- 
groom by  the  side  of  the  princess,  and  in  a 
moment  replace  the  bed  in  the  very  same 
chamber  of  the  sultan's  palace  whence  he  had 
before  taken  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  temark  that  during  all 
these  transactions  the  genie  was  invisible  to 
the  princess  and  the  son  of  the  grand  vizier  ; 
the  sight  of  his  hideous  form  would  have 
killed  them  with  fright.  They  did  not  even 
hear  a  single  word  of  the  conversation  that 
passed  between  Aladdin  and  him,  and  per- 
ceived only  the  agitation  of  the  bed  and  the 
transporting  of  it  from  one  place  to  another  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  this 
frightened  them  quite  enough. 


The  genie  had  no  sooner  put  the  nuptial 
couch  in  its  place,  than  the  sultan  entered 
the  chamber  and  wished  the  princess  a  good 
morning.  The  son  of  the  grand  vizier,  half 
dead  with  the  cold  he  had  suffered  all  night, 
jumped  out  of  bed  as  soon  as  he  heard  some 
person  opening  tha«door,  and  went  into  the 
dressing-room  where  he  l^id  undressed  him- 
self in  the  evening. 

The  sultan  came  up  to  the  bedside  of  the 
princess,  and  kissed  her  between  her  eyes,  as 
is  the  usual  custom  in  wishing  any  one  a 
good  morning.  He  asked  her,  with  a  smile 
upon  his  face,  how  she  had  passed  the  night ; 
but  when  he  lifted  up  his  head  and  looked 
at  her  with  greater  attention,  he  was  ex- 
tremely surprised  to  observe  her  in  a  most 
dejected  and  melancholy  state.  She  cast 
upon  him  the  most  sorrowful  looks,  and 
showed,  by  her  whole  manner,  that  she  la- 
bored either  under  the  most  severe  affliction 
or  the  greatest  degree  of  discontent  The 
sultan  again  spoke  to  her,  but  as  he  found  he 
was  unable  to  get  a  word  from  her,  he 
thought  it  might  arise  from  a  becoming  mod- 
esty, and  therefore  retired.  He  could  not, 
however,  but  suspect  from  her  continued 
silence  that  something  very  extraordinary 
had  happened.  He  went  immediately  to  the 
apartment  of  the  sultana,  to  whom  he  men- 
tioned the  state  in  which  he  had  found  the 
princess,  and  the  reception  she  had  given 
him.  ^  Sire,"  replied  the  sultana,  ''  do  not 
let  this  surprise  your  majesty  ;  there  is  not  a 
single  newly  married  woman  who  would  not 
act  in  the  same  way  the  day  after  her  nup- 
tials. It  will  be  a  very  difierent  thing  in 
two  or  three  days.  She  will  then  receive  the 
sultan  her  father  as  becomes  her.  I  will  go 
and  see  her,"  added  the  sultana  ;  ^  1  am  very 
much  deceived  if  she  will  receive  me  in  the 
same  manner." 

As  soon  as  the  sultana  was  dressed,  she 
went  to  the  apartment  of  the  princess,  who 
was  not  yet  risen.  She  approached  the  bed, 
and,  wishing  her  a  good  morning,  embraced 
her ;  but  her  surprise  was  excessive,  when 
she  found  that  the  princess  was  not  only 
silent,  but  was  in  the  greatest  distress.  She 
therefore  concluded  that  something  which 
she  could  not  yet  comprehend  had  happened 
to  her.  "  My  dear  daughter,"  said  the  sul- 
tana to  her,  *^  what  is  the  reason  that  you  so 
ill  repay  the  caresses  I  bestow  upon  you? 
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Toa  oaght  not  to  act  thos  towards  your 
mother.  Something  soiely  has  occnned 
which  I  do  not  iindentand.  Tell  me,  then, 
candidly  ;  and  do  not  suffer  me  to  remain  so 
long  in  an  uncertainty  that  diatreaaes  me 
beyond  measure." 

At  length,  fetching  a^eep  sigh,  the  prin- 
cess Badroul  Boudour  broke  silence.  '^  Alas ! 
my  most  honored  mother,"  she  cried,  **  par- 
don me  if  I  have  iiEdled  in  any  respect  that  is 
due  to  you.  My  mind  is  so  entirely  absorbed 
by  the  strccnge  and  extraordinaiy  things  that 
have  happened  to  me  this  night,  that  I  have 
not  yet  recovered  my  astonishment  and  fears, 
and  have  some  difficulty  to  collect  mysell'' 
She  then  related  how,  the  instant  after  she 
and  her  husband  were  retired,  the  bed  had 
been  taken  up  and  transported  into  ml  ill- 
furnished  and  dismal  chamber,  where  she 
found  hecself  quite  alone  and  sepamted  fiK>m 
her  husband,  without  in  the  least  knowing 
what  was  become  of  him  ;  and  that  she  found 
in  this  apartment  a  young  man,  who,  after 
having  addressed  a  few  words  to  her,  which 
her  terror  prevented  her  from  understanding, 
lay  down  in  her  husband's  place,  having  first 
put  his  sabre  between  them  ;  and  that  when 
morning  approached,  her  liusband  was  re- 
stored to  her,  and  the  bed  again  brought  back 
to  its  place  in  an  instant  of  time.  The  whole 
of  this  transaction,"  she  added,  ^  was  but  just 
completed,  when  the  sultan  my  DsLther  came 
into  my  chamber.  I  was  then  so  absorbed 
in  grief  and  distress,  that  I  could  not  answer 
him  a  single  word  ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  he 
was  very  angry  at  the  manner  in  which  I  re- 
ceived the  honor  he  did  me.  I  hope,  bow- 
ever,  that  he  will  pardon  me,  when  he  shall 
have  become  acquainted  with  my  melancholy 
adventure,  and  the  lamentable  state  inwhidi 
I  even  now  find  myself." 

The  sultana  listened  with  great  attention 
to  everything  the  princess  had  to  relate ;  but 
she  could  not  give  full  credit  to  the  account 
*'  You  have  done  well,  my  child,"  she  said  to 
the  princess,  *'  not  to  inform  the  sultan,  your 
father,  of  this  matter.  Take  care  that  you 
mention  it  to  no  one,  unless  you  wish  to  be 
taken  for  one  who  has  lost  her  reason,  which 
will  certainly  be  the  case,  if  you  should  talk 
in  this  way  to  any  other  person."  "  Madam," 
replied  the  princess,  *'  1  assure  you  that  I  am 
in  my  right  senses,  and  know  what  I  say ; 
you  may  ask  my  husband,  and  he  will  tell 


you  the  same  thing."  ^  I  will  take  cace 
inform  myself  of  it,"  answered  the  «^**»^  ; 
^  but  even  if  he  gives  me  the  same  aceonnt 
you  have  done,  I  shall  not  bemorepOBiiaded 
of  the  truth  of  it ;  in  the  mean  tinMy  bow- 
ever,  arise,  and  drive  this  phantasy  from  your 
mind.  It  would  be  indeed  a  eurioaa  tlung 
to  see  you  und»  such  a  delosion  during  tJie 
feasts  that  have  been  ordered  on  aeeovnt  of 
your  nuptials,  and  which  will  last  for  many 
days,  not  <mly  in  the  palace  but  all  over  the 
kingdom.  Do  you  not  already  hear  the 
trumpets,  tymbals,  and  other  instminaits  I 
All  this  ought  to  inspire  you  with  joy  and 
pleasurei  and  make  yon  fnget  the  fmcilBl 
dream  which  you  have  related  to  me."  The 
sultana  then  called  her  women ;  andaftershe 
had  made  her  get  up,  and  aeea  ber  at  her 
toilet,  she  went  to  the  sultan's  apaztment^  and 
told  him  that  a  stnmge  fancy  poanoyed  his 
daughter,  but  that  it  was  a  msae  trifle.  She 
then  ordered  the  son  of  the  grand  vizier  to 
be  called,  in  order  to  inquire  of  him  about 
what  the  princeas  had  told  her.  But  be  f^ 
himself  so  highly  honored  by  his  alliance 
with  the  sultan,  that  he  determined  to  feign 
ignorance  of  everything.  ^  Tell  me,  aon-in- 
law,"  said  the  sultana,  ''have  yov  got  the 
same  strange  ideas  in  your  head  as  your 
wife?"  <' Madam,"  he  replied,  ''may  I  be 
permitted  to  ask  you  for  what  reason  you  pot 
this  question  to  me  1 "  **  This  is  sufficient^' 
answered  the  sultana ;  "  I  do  not  wisb  to 
know  more ;  you  have  more  sense  than  she 
has." 

The  festivities  in  the  palace  oonliAiied 
throughout  the  day ;  and  the  saltan  forgot 
nothing  that  he  thou^t  might  inspire  the 
princess  with  joy.  He  endeavored  to  make 
her  partake  of  the  diversions  and  vaxioua  exr 
hibitions  that  were  going  <m ;  bat  the  reeid- 
lection  of  what  had  passed  on  the  preeediag 
ni^t  made  such  a  strong  impreasian  on  ber 
mind  that  it  was  very  evidoit  something 
occupied  her  whole  attention.  The  son  of 
the  grand  vizier  was  not  less  afflicted  at  tfas 
wretched  night  he  had  passed,  but  his  amln- 
tious  views  made  him  disaemUe ;  and  there- 
fore, if  any  persons  had  judged  finun  his  ap- 
pearance, they  would  have  thought  him  the 
happiest  bridegroom  in  the  wwld. 

Aladdin,  who  was  well  informed  of  evexy- 
thing  that  passed  in  the  palace,  did  not  doubt 
but  that  the  newly  married  pair  would 
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sleep  together,  notwithstanding  the  distrees- 
ing  adventnze  that  happened  to  them  the 
night  before^  Ha  did  not  chooee,  however, 
to  leave  them  to  repoee  in  quiet  A  short 
time  belore  night  eame  on  he  again  had 
leoonrBe  to  his  lamp.  The  genie  instantly 
appeared,  and  addressed  Aladdin  with  the 
aecnstomed  speech  in  offering  his  services. 
^The  grand  vizier^s  son  and  the  princess 
Badrool  Boadonr,''  replied  he,  ''are  again  to 
sleep  together  this  night  Qo,  and  as  soon  as 
th^  have  lain  down,  bring  the  bed  hither,  as 
yon  did  yesternight" 

The  genie  ob^ed  Aladdin  with  equal 
pnnetnality  as  on  the  night  before ;  and  the 
vizier's  son  passed  this  night  in  as  cold  and 
unpleasant  a  situation  as  he  dj|d  the  former ; 
while  the  princess  had  the  mortification  of 
having  AJaddin  for 'her  bedfellow,  with  the 
sabre,  ai^  before,  placed  between  them.  In 
the  morning  the  genie  came,  according  to 
Aladdin's  orders,  replaced  the  bridegroom  in 
the  bed,  and  took  it  back  to  the  cham> 
ber  of  the  pahice  whence  he  had  taken 
it   . 

Aiter  the  extraonlinaiy  reception  which 
the  princess  Badroul  Boudour  had  given  the 
sultan  on  the  preceding  morning,  he  was  very 
anxious  to  learn  how  she  passed  the  second 
night,  and  whether  she  would  again  receive 
him  in  the  manner  she  had  before  done.  He 
went,  therefore,  to  her  apartment  early  in 
the  morning,  that  he  might  satisfy  himself. 
The  grand  viziei^s  son,  still  more  mortified 
and  distressed  at  his  bad  treatment  the  sec- 
ond night  than  he  had  been  on  the  first,  no 
sooner  heard  the  sultan  than  he  got  up  as 
fast  as  ponible,  and  ran  into  the  dressing- 
room.  The  sultan  came  to  her  bedside,  and 
wished  the  princess  a  good  morning,  after 
having  caressed  her  in  the  eame  manner  as 
he  had  done  the  day  before.  ''Well,  my 
daughter,"  he  said,  "  are  you  in  as  bad  humor 
this  morning  as  you  were  yesterday  ?  Tell 
me  how  you  have  passed  the  night"  The 
princess  preserved  the  same  silence,  and  the 
sultan  perceived  that  she  was  still  more  de- 
jected and  distressed  than  she  had  been  the 
mcMning  before.  He  could  therefore  but 
infer  that  something  very  extraordinary  had 
happened  to  her.  Irritated  at  the  mystery 
she  made  of  it  to  him,  "  Daughter,"  said  he, 
in  an  angry  tone,  and  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing his  salm,  "  either  tell  me  what  you  thus 


conceal,  or  I  will  instantly  strike  off  your 
head." 

The  princess,  terrified  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  sultan  menaced  her,  and  at  the 
sight  of  the  drawn  sabre,  at  length  broke  si- 
lence. "  My  dear  fiither,"  she  exclaimed,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  "if  I  have  offended  your 
majesty,  I  earnestly  entreat  your  pardon. 
From  your  known  goodness  and  clemency  I 
trust  I  shall  change  your  anger  into  compas- 
sion when  I  shall  have  relat^  in  a  full  and 
fiiithful  manner  the  occasion  of  the  distress- 
ing and  melancholy  situation  in  which  I  have 
been  placed,  both  last  night  and  the  night 
before."  This  preamble  appeased  and  soft- 
ened the  sultan.  She  then  related  at  length 
what  had  happened  to  her  on  both  these 
horrible  nights,  and  in  a  manner  so  affecting 
that  he  was  penetrated  with  grief  for  the 
suffering  of  his  beloved  daughter.  She  thus 
concluded  her  narrative  :  "  If  your  majesty 
has  the  least  doubt  of  any  part  of  what  I 
have  said,  you  can  easily  inquire  of  the  hus- 
band you  have  bestowed  upon  me ;  I  am 
very  well  persuaded  that  he  wDl  prove  to 
you  the  truth  of  everything  I  have  related.* 

The  sultan  entered  very  fully  into  the  dis- 
tressing feelings  this  surprising  adventure 
must  have  excited  in  his  daughter's  mind. 
"My  child,"  said  he,  "you  were  wrong  not 
to  explain  to  me  yesterday  the  strange  busi- 
ness which  you  have  just  related,  and  in 
which  I  am  not  less  interested  than  yourselfl 
I  have  not  bestowed  you  in  marriage  with 
the  view  to  render  you  unhappy,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  increase  your  happiness,  and  to 
afford  you  every  enjoyment  you  so  well  de- 
serve, and  which  you  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect from  a  husband  who  seemed  to  be  very 
proper  for  you.  Drive  away,  then,  from  your 
memory  the  melancholy  ideas  of  what  you 
have  been  relating  to  me.  I  will  take  care 
that  you  shall  experience  no  more  nights  so 
disagreeable,  nay,  so  insupportable,  as  those 
which  you  have  now  suffered." 

When  the  sultan  got  back  to  his  apart- 
ment, he  immediately  sent  for  the  grand 
vizier.  "Have  you  seen  your  soul"  he 
asked  him;  "and  has  he  mentioned  any- 
thing in  particular  to  you  ? ''  When  the  lat- 
ter replied  that  he  had  not  seen  him,  the 
sultan  reported  to  him  everything  he  had 
heard  from  the  princess  Badroul  Boudour. 
He  then  added,  "  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
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piy  daughter  has  told  me  the  truth.  I  wish, 
nevertheless,  to  have  this  matter  confisned 
by  the  testimony  of  your  son,  Qo,  there- 
fore, and  ask  him  what  has  happened  to  him." 

The  grand  vizier  instantly  went  to  his  son ; 
he  informed  him  of  what  the  sultan  had  said, 
and  commanded  him  not  to  disguise  the 
truths  and  to  tell  him  everything  that  had 
passed.  '*  I  will  conceal  nothing  from  you, 
my  father,"  replied  his  souj  ^*  and  everything 
the  princess  has  told  the  sultan  is  true ;  but 
she  was  unable  to  give  an  account  of  the  bad 
treatment  which  I  in  particular  have  expe- 
rienced. Since  my  marriage  I  have  spent 
two  of  the  most  dreadful  nights  you  can  pos- 
sibly conceive ;  and  I  cannot  describe  to  you 
all  the  various  evils  I  have  gone  through. 
I  do  not  mention  the  Snght  I  was  in  at  find- 
ing myself  lifted  up  in  my  bed  four  different 
times  without  being  able  to  see  any  one^  and 
being  transported  from  one  place  to  another 
without  beGig  able  to  conceive  in  what  way 
it  was  brought  about.  But  you  can  yourself 
judge  of  the  dreadful  state  I  was  in,  when  I 
tell  you  that  *I  passed  both  nights  standing 
upright  in  a  narrow  and  loathsome  closet, 
without  having  the  power  of  moving  from 
the  spot  where  I  was  placed,  or  making  the 
least  motion,  although  there  seemed  to  be  no 
obstacle  whatever  to  prevent  me.  After  hav- 
ing said  this,  I  have  no  occasion  to  enter  into 
a  greater  detail  of  my  sufferings.  Let  nae, 
however,  add  that  all  this  has  by  no  means 
lessened  my  respect  and  affection  for  the 
princess,  my  wife  ;  though  I  confess  to  you 
most  sincerely  that,  with  all  the  honor  and 
splendor  that  I  derive  from  having  the  daugh- 
ter of  my  sovereign  for  my  wife,  I  would 
much  sooner  die  than  enjoy  this  high  alli- 
ance, if  I  must  continue  to  undergo  the  se- 
vere and  horrible  treatment  I  have  already 
suffered.  I  am  sure  the  princess  must  be  of 
the  flame  opinion  as  myself ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  our  separation  is  as  necessaiy 
for  her  comfort  as  for  my  own.  I  entreat 
you,  therefore,  my  dear  father,  by  all  the 
affection  which  led  you  to  obtain  this  great 
honor  for  me,  to  induce  the  sultan  to  decree 
our  marriage  null  and  void." 

However  great  might  be  the  ambition  of 
the  grand  vixier  to  have  his  son  so  nearly 
allied  to  the  sultan,  yet  the  fixed  resolution 
which  he  found  he  had  formed  of  dissolving 
his  marriage  with  the  princess  made  him 


think  it  necessary  to  request  lus  mm.  to  km 
patience  for  a  few  days  before  it  was  fiBa% 
settled,  in  order  to  see  whether  thia  mpfeH- 
ant  business  might  not  have  aa  end.  & 
then  left  his  son,  and  returned  to  the  saha, 
to  whom  he  acknowledged  that  eveiytfah^ 
was  true,  aa  he  had  himsftlf  learned  fiemUi 
son.  And  then,  without  waiting  till  tbe 
sultan  himself  spoke  to  him  aboat  annoUtBi 
the  marriage,  to  which  he  obaerred  that  tk 
latter  was  very  much  inclined,  he  reqaaid 
permission  for  his  son  to  leave  the  palaee 
and  return  to  him,  under  the  pretext  that  n 
was  not  just  that  the  princess  ahould  be  ex- 
posed an  instant  longer  to  so  terrible  a  yam- 
cxktiQiL  through  regard  for  his  son. 

The  grand  vizier  had  no  difficulty  ia  ob- 
taining his  request.    The  sultan,  who  hd 
already  determined  on  the  matter  in  his  ova 
mind,  immediately  gave  orders  for  the  re- 
joicings to  be  put  a  stop  to^  not  only  in  iaa 
own  palace,  but  in  the  cily  and  throagboiit 
the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions  ;  and  laa 
short  time  every  mark  of  public  joj  and  kh 
tivity  within   the  kingdom  ceased.     Thii 
sudden  and  unexpected  change  gave  rise  to  a 
variety  of  different  conjectures.     £vezy  one 
was  inqiuring   why  these  oontraiy  ordoi 
were  issued  ;  and  all  affirmed  that  the  gnad 
vizier  had  been  seen  to  come  out  of  the  pil- 
ace  and  go  towards  his  own  house,  aocampa- 
nied  by  his  son,  and  Uiat  they  both  seeiaed 
very  much  dejected.    Aladdin  waa  the  onir 
person  who  was  acquainted  with  the  actoal 
reason ;  and  he  rejoiced  most  sineerdy  at  the 
happy  success  arising  £com  the  oae  of  the 
lamp.    And  having  now  learnt  for  a  oeriaiiit^ 
that  his  rival  had  left  the  palace,  and  that 
the  marriage  between  the  princess  and  kin 
waa  annulled,  he  had  no  further  occaaioD  to 
rub  his  lamp  and  have  recourse  to  the  gdue, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  rival's  bappioan^ 
What,  however,  was  moat  sii^;ular,  was  thct 
neither  the  sultan  nor  the  grand  vixier,  who 
had  completely  forgotten  Aladdin  and  the 
request  he  had  made,  entertained  the  kast 
idea  that  he  had  any  part  in  the  eBebaal- 
ment  which  had  been  the  occasioii  of  t^ 
dissolution  of  the  mamage  of  the  pxinoaL 

Aladdin  suffered  the  ^lee. months whieh 
the  sultan  wished  to  elapse  befoae  the  Btf- 
riage  of  the  princeas  Badroul  Boudoar  aad 
himself,  to  pass  without  making  any  afffi- 
cation.    He  kept,  howerv«i^  an  exact  aoeooat 
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of  every  d&j ;  and  when  the  period  was  ex- 
pired, he  sent  his  mother  on  the  very  next 
saoming  to  the  palace  to  remind  the  snlton 
of  his  promise.  She  went  to  the  palace,  and 
Btood  at  her  nsual  place,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  divan.  The  sultan  no  sooner  cast  his 
eyes  that  way  than  he  recollected  her,  and 
she  instantly  brought  to  his  mind  the  re- 
quest she  had  made  and  the  exact  time  to 
which  he  had  deferred  it.  As  the  grand 
▼izier  approached  to  make  some  report  to 
him,  the  sultan  stopped  him  by  saying:  "I 
perceive  that  good  woman  who  presented  us 
with  the  beautiful  collection  of  jewels  some 
time  since ;  order  her  to  come  forward,  and 
you  can  make  your  report  after  I  have  heard 
what  she  has  to  say."  The  grand  vizier  im- 
mediately called  to  the  chief  of  the  ushers, 
and,  pointing  her  out  to  him,  desired  him  to 
bring  her  forward. 

Aladdin's  mother  advanced  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  where  she  prostrated  herself  in 
the  nsual  manner.  After  she  had  risen,  the 
sultan  asked  her  what  she  wished.  *'  Sire," 
she  replied,  ''I  again  present  myself  before 
the  throne  of  your  majesty  to  represent  to 
you,  in  the  name  of  my  son  Aladdin,  that 
the  three  months  which  you  had  desired  him 
to  wcdt,  in  consequence  of  the  request  I  had 
to  nuke  to  your  nwjesty,  are  e:tpu«d,  and  to 
entreat  you  to  have  the  goodness  to  recall  the 
circumstance  to  your  remembrance." 

When  the  lultan  had  desired  a  delay  of 
three  months  before  he  answered  the  request 
of  this  good  woman  the  first  tune  he  saw  her, 
he  thought  he  should  hear  no  more  of  a  mar- 
riage which,  from  the  apparent  poverty  and 
low  situation  of  Aladdin's  mother,  who  al- 
ways presented  herself  before  him  in  a  very 
coarse  and  common  dress,  appe.ared  so  little 
suited  to  the  princess  his  daughter.  The  ap- 
plication, therefore,  which  she  now  made  to 
him  to  keep  his  word,  embarrassed  him  very 
much,  and  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
give  her  at  the  moment  a  direct  answer.  He 
consulted  his  grand  vizier,  and  told  him  the 
repugnance  he  felt  at  concluding  a  marriage 
between  the  princess  and  an  unknown  per- 
son whom  fortune,  he  conjectured,  had  not 
raised  much  above  the  condition  of  a  com- 
xnon  subject 

'*  Sire,"  replied  the  vizier,  '^  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  very  easy  and  yet  certain 
method  to  avoid  this  unequal  marriage ;  and 


of  which  this  Aladdin,  even  if  he  were  known 
to  your  majesty,  could  not  complain  ;  it  is  to 
set  so  high  a  price  upon  the  princess,  your 
daughter,  that  all  his  riches,  however  great 
they  may  be,  cannot  amount  to  the  value. 
This  will  be  a  way  to  make  him  desist  from 
so  bold,  not  to  say  arrogant  an  attempt,  and 
which  he  certainly  does  not  seem  to  have 
considered  well  before  he  engaged  in  it." 

The  sultan  approved  of  the  advice  of  his 
grand  vizier,  and  after  some  little  reflection, 
he  said  to  Aladdin's  mother  :  '^  Sultans,  my 
good  woman,  ojight  always  to  keep  their 
words ;  and  I  am  ready  to  adhere  to  mine, 
and  render  your  son  happy  by  marrying  him 
to  the  princess,  my  daughter ;  but  as  1  can- 
not bestow  her  in  marriage  till  I  am  better 
acquainted  how  she  will  be  provided  for,  tell 
your  son  that  I  will  fulfil  my  promise  as 
soon  as  he  shall  send  me  forty  large  basins  of 
massive  gold,  quite  full  of  the  same  kind  of 
jewels  which  you  have  already  presented  to 
me  frtmi  him,  brought  by  an  equal  number 
of  block  slaves,  each  of  whom  shall  be  con- 
dusted  by  a  white  slave,  young,  well  made, 
of  good  appearance,  and  richly  dressed. 
These  are  the  conditions  upon  which  I  am 
ready  to  bestow  upon  him  the  princess,  my 
daughter.  Go,  my  good  woman ;  and  I  will 
wait  tUl  you  bring  me  his  answer." 

Aladdin's  mother  again  prostrated  herself 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  retired.  In 
her  way  home,  she  smiled  within  herself  at 
the  foolish  thoughts  of  her  son.  '*  Where, 
indeed,"  said  she,  '^  is  he  to  find  so  many 
golden  basins,  and  such  a  great  quantity  of 
colored  glass  to  fill  them  ?  Will  he  attempt 
to  go  back  to  the  subterraneous  cavern,  the 
entrance  of  which  is  shut  up,  in  order  to 
gather  them  off  the  trees  ?  And  where  can 
he  procure  all  these  handsome  slaves  which 
the  siQtan  demands  1  He  is  fiEir  enough  from 
having  his  pretensions  fulfilled  ;  and  I  believe 
he  wUl  not  be  very  well  satisfied  with  my 
embassy."  When  she  entered  the  house, 
with  her  mind  occupied  by  these  thoughts, 
from  which  she  judged  Aladdin  had  nothing 
more  to  hope,  ^  My  son,"  said  she,  "  I  advise 
you  to  think  no  more  of  your  marriage  with 
the  princess  Badroul  Boudour.  The  sultan, 
indeed,  received  me  with  great  kindness,  and 
I  believe  that  he  was  well  inclined  towards 
you ;  the  grand  vizier,  however,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  made  him  alter  his  opinion,  as 
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yoa  will  yoimelf  think  when  you  have 
heaid  the  account  I  am  going  to  give  yon. 
After  I  had  represented  to  hie  nugeety 
that  the  thiee  montfaa  were  expired,  and 
requested  him,  as  from  you,  to  recollect  his 
promise,  I  observed  that  he  did  not  answer 
me  until  he  had  spoken  for  some  time  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice  to  the  grand  vizier.''  Alad- 
diti's  mother  then  gave  him  an  exact  detail 
of  eveiything  the  sultan  had  said,  and  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  he  consented  to  the 
marriage  of  liie  princess,  his  daughter.  ^  He 
is  even  now,  my  son,''  added  she,  ^  waiting 
for  your  answer;  but  between  ourselves," 
she  continued,  with  a  smile,  "  he  may  wait 
long  enough."  ^'Not  so  long  as  you  may 
think,  mother,"  replied  Aladdin ;  *^  and  the 
sultan  deceives  himself  if  he  suppoeee,  by 
such  exorbitant  demands,  to  prevent  me 
thinking  any  more  of  the  princess  Badroul 
Boudour.  I  expected  to  have  had  much 
greater  difficulties  to  surmount,  and  that  he 
would  have  put  a  much  higher  price  upon 
my  incomparable  princess.  But  I  am  now 
very  well  satisfied,  and  what  he  requirea  of 
me  is  trifling  in  comparison  to  what  I  would 
give  him  to  possess  such  a  treasure  While 
I  am  considering  how  to  comply  with  his 
demands,  do  you  go  and  see  about  something 
for  dinner,  and  leave  me  to  myself." 

As  soon  as  his  mother  was  gone  out  to 
purchase  some  provisions,  Aladdin  took  the 
lamp,  and,  having;  rubbed  it,  the  genie  in- 
stantly appeared,  and  demanded  of  him,  in 
the  usual  terms,  what  it  was  that  he  wanted, 
for  he  was  ready  to  obey  hint  ^*  The  sultan 
agrees  to  give  me  the  princess,  Ms  daughter, 
in  marriage,"  said  Aladdin;  '^but  he  first 
demands  of  me  forty  large,  heavy  basins  of 
massive  gold,  filled  to  the  very  top  with  the 
various  fruits  of  the  garden  from  which  I 
took  the  lamp,  of  which  you  are  the  slave. 
He  requires  also  that  these  forty  basins 
should  be  carried  by  as  many  black  slaves, 
preceded  by  an  equal  number  of  young, 
handsome,  and  elegant  white  slaves,  very 
richly  dressed.  Go,  and  procure  me  this 
present,  as  soon  as  possible,  that  I  may  send 
it  to  the  sultan  before  the  sitting  of  the  divan 
is  over."  The  genie  merely  said  that  his 
commands  should  be  instantly  executed,  and 
disappeared. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  genie  returned 
with  forty  black  slaves,  each  carrying  upon 


his  head  a  large  golden  baain  of  greet 
full  of  pearls,  diamonda,  rabies^  aac 
equally  valuable,  for  their  bnUiaikcj 
with  those  which  had  already  been 
to  the  sultan.  Each  basin  was  covered  wA%  | 
cloth  of  silver,  emboidered  with  flowoi  d 
gold.  All  these  slaves,  with  theii 
basins,  together  with  the  white  onea, 
filled  the  hpuse,  which  waa  but  amail,  aa  vel 
as  the  court  in  frx)nt,  and  a  garden  bdind  k 
The  genie  asked  Aladdin  if  he  were  caat/n^ 
and  whether  he  had  any  farther  niininiadi 
for  him  :  and,  on  being  told  he  had  bo^  k 
immediately  disappeared. 

Aladdin's  mother  now  returned  from  mm- 
ket,  and  was  in  the  greatest  surprise  en  can- 
ing home  to  see  so  many  persons  and  m 
much  riches.  When  she  had  set  down  tki 
provisions  which  she  had  brought  with  he^ 
she  was  going  to  take  off  her  veil,  but  AU- 
din  prevented  her.  ^  My  dear  mother,'*  he 
cried,  "there  is  no  time  to  lose.  It  is  d 
consequence  that  you  should  return  to  tht 
pal^  before  the  divan  breaks  up,  and  shooU 
immediately  conduct  there  the  present  aad 
dowry  which  the  sultan  demands  for  tht 
princess  Badroul  Boudour,  that  he  may 
judge,  frx>m  my  diligence  and  exactness  oC 
the  ardent  and  sincere  zeal  I  have  to  procure 
for  myself  the  honor  of  an  ^liatM*^ 
him." 

Without  waiting  for  hismother^s 
Aladdin  opened  the  door  that  led  into  the 
street,  and  ordered  all  the  alavea  to  go  out, 
one  after  the  other.  He  then  placed  a  white 
slave  before  each  of  the  black  ones,  who 
carried  the  golden  basins  on  their  head& 
When  Mb  mother,  who  followed  the  lait 
black  slave,  was  gone  out,  he  shut  the  doai^ 
and  remained  quietly  in  his  chamber,  with 
the  fiill  expectation  that  the  sultan,  after 
receiving  such  a  present  as  he  had  required, 
would  now  readily  consent  to  accept  1dm  for 
a  son-in-law. 

The  first  white  slave  that  went  out  of 
Aladdin's  house  occasioned  every  one  who 
was  going  past  to  stop,  and  before  all  the 
eighty  slaves,  alternately  a  black  and  a  white 
one,  had  finished  going  out,  the  street  wai 
filled  with  a  great  crowd  of  people,  who 
collected  from  all  parts  to  see  so  gnmd  and 
extraordinary  a  sight  The  dress  of  each 
slave  was  made  of  a  rich  stuff,  and  so  studM 
with   precious  stones,   that    x^^'^^^*'^  ^^ 
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thought  themselves  the  best  judges  reckoned 
each  of  them  worth  more  than  a  million.* 
Each  dress  was  also  very^  appropriate,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  wearer.  The  graceful  manner, 
elegant  form,  and  great  similarity  of  each 
slave,  together  with  their  marching  at  regu- 
lar distances  from  each  other,  and  the  daz- 
zling lustre  constantly  shed  by  the  different 
jewels  that  were  set  in  their  girdles  of  bias- 
Bive  gold,  added  to  the  branches  of  precious 
stones,  fastened  to  their  head-dresses,  which 
were  all  of  a  particular  make,  produced  in 
ate  multitude  of  spectators  who  were  assem- 
bled such  excessive  admiration  that  they 
could  not  take  their  eyes  from  them  so  long 
as  any  one  of  them  remained  in  sight  But 
all  the  streets  were  so  thronged  with  people, 
that  every  one*  was  obliged  to  remain  in  the 
spot  where  he  happened  to  be. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  several 
streets  before  they  could  arrive  at  the  palace, 
the  procession  went  through  a  great  part  of 
the  city;  and  most  of  the  inhabitants,  of 
every  rank  and  quality,  were  witnesses  to 
this  splendid  spectacle.  As  soon  as  the  por- 
ters at  the  gate  of  the  first  court  of  the  palace 
perceived  this  astonishing  procession  ap- 
proaching, they  made  the  greatest  haste  to 
open  it,  as  they  took  the  first  for  a  king,  so 
richly  and  magnificently  was  he  dressed. 
They  were  advancing  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his 
robe,  when  the  slave,  instructed  by  the  genie, 
stopped  them,  and,  in  a  grave  tone  of  voice, 
said,  "Our  master  will  appear  when  tiie 
time  shall  be  proper." 

The  first  slave,  followed  by  all  the  rest, 
advanced  as  far  as  the  second  court,  which 
was  very  spacious,  and  contained  the  apart- 
ments inhabited  by  the  sultan  when  the 
divan  sat.  The  officers,  who  were  at  the 
head  of  the  sultan's  guards,  were  very  hand- 
somely clothed  ;  but  they  were  completely 
eclipsed  by  the  eighty  slaves  who  were  the 
bearers  of  Aladdin's  present,  and  who  them- 
selves formed  part  of  it  Nothing,  in  short, 
throughout  the  sultan's  whole  palace  appeared 
so  beautiful  and  brilliant ;  and  however  mag- 
nificently dressed  the  different  nobles  of  the 
court  might  be,  they  dwindled  to  nothing  in 
comparison  with  what  was  now  to  be  seen. 

*  This,  from  the  French  translation  of  M.  Gal- 
land,  alludes  to  francs ;  reduced  to  American  cur- 
rency, the  value  of  each  dress  would  be  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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As  the  sultan  had  been  infonned  of  the 
march  and  arrival  of  these  slaves,  he  had 
given  orders  to  have  them  admitted.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  they  presented  th^nselves 
before  the  door  of  the  xlivan,  they  found  it 
open.  They  entered  in  regular  order,  one 
part  going  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the 
left  After  they  were  all  within  the  hall, 
and  had  formed  a  laige  semicircle  before  the 
throne  of  the  sultan,  each  of  the  black  slaves 
placed  the  basin  which  he  carried  upon  the 
carpet  They  then  all  prostrated  themselves 
so  low  that  their  foreheads  touched  the 
ground.  The  white  slaves  also,  at  the  same 
time,  performed  the  same  ceremony.  They 
then  all  got  up,  and  in  doing  so,  the  black 
slaves  skilfully  uncovered  the  basins,  which 
were  before  them,  and  then  remained  stand- 
ing, with  their  hands  crossed  upon  their 
breasts,  in  a  very  modest  attitude. 

The  mother  of  Aladdin,  who  had  in  the 
mean  time  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  y 
having  first  prostrated  herself,  thus  addressed 
the  sultan :  ^  My  son  Aladdin,  sire,  is  not 
ignorant  that  this  present  which  he  has  sent 
your  majesty  is  very  much  beneath  the 
inestimable  worth  of  the  princess  Badroul 
BoudouT.  He  nevertheless  hopes  that  your 
majesty  will  favorably  accept  it,  and  that 
you  will  endeavor  to  make  his  alliance 
agreeable  to  the  princess.  He  has  the  greater 
reliance  that  his  expectations  will  be  fulfilled, 
because  he  has  tried  to  conform  himself  to 
the  conditions  which  it  pleased  you  to  point 
out* 

The  sultan  was  unable  to  pay  the  least 
attention  to  the  complimentary  address  of 
Aladdin's  mother.  The  very  first  look  he 
cast  upon  the  forty  golden  basins,  heaped  up 
with  jewels  of  the  most  brilliant  lustre,  finest 
water,  and  greatest  value  he  had  ever  seen, 
as  well  as  the  eighty  slaves,  who  seemed  like 
so  many  kings,  both  from  the  magnificence 
of  their  dress  and  their  fine  appearance,  made 
such  an  impression  upon  him  that  he  could 
not  restrain  his  admiration.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  making  any  answer  to  the  compli- 
ments of  Aladdin's  mother,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  grand  virier,  who  could  not 
himself  conceive  where  such  an  immense 
profusion  of  riches  could  possibly  come  from. 
"  Well,  vizier,"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  hearing 
of  all,  "what  do  you  think  of  the  person, 
whoever  he  may  be,  who  has  now  sent  me  so 
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rich  and  -wonderfal  a  present ;  a  penanof 
whom  neither  I  nor  you  have  the  least 
knowledge?  Do  you  not  think  that  he  is 
worthy  of  the  princees,  my  daughter  ?" 

Whatever  jealonsy  t)r  pain  the  grand  vizier 
might  feel  at  thus  eeeing  an  unknown  person 
hecome  the  son-in^Iaw  of  the  sultan  in  pref- 
erence to  his  own  son,  he  was  nevertheless 
afraid  to  dissemhle  his  real  (pinion  on  the 
present  occasion.  It  was  very  evident  that 
Aladdin  had  by  these  means  become,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  sultan,  deserving  of  being  honored 
with  80  high  an  alliance.  He  therefore 
answered  the  sultan  in  these  terms  :  **  Far 
be  it  from  me,  sire,  to  suppose  that  he  who 
makes  your  majecAy  so  worthy  a  present 
should  himself  be  undeserving  the  honor  you 
wish  to  bestow  upon  him.  I  would  even 
say  that  he  deserved  still  more,  if  indeed  all 
the  treasures  of  the  universe  could  be  put 
in  competition  with  the  princess,  your  daugh- 
ter." All  the  nobles  who  attended  and 
formed  the  divan  showed,  by  their  applause, 
that  their  opinion  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  grand  vizier. 

The  siQtan  hesitated  no  longer.  He  did 
not  even  think  of  informing  himself  whether 
Aladdin  possessed   any  other  qualification 


that  would  render  him  worthy  of  aspiring  to 
the  honor  of  becoming  his  son-in-law.  The 
sight  alone  of  such  immense  riches,  and  the 
wonderful  celerity  with  which  Aladdin  had 
fulfilled  his  request,  without  making  the 
least  difficulty  about  the  conditions,  however 
exorbitant,  for  which  he  had  stipulated,  easily 
persuaded  him  that  Aladdin  would  not  be 
deficient  in  anything  that  coiQd  render  him 
as  accomplished  and  deserving  as  he  could 
wish.  That  he  might,  therefore,  send  back 
Aladdin's  mother  as  well  satisfied  as  she 
could  possibly  expect,  he  said  to  her :  *'  Qo, 
my  good  woman,  and  tell  your  son  that  I  am 
waiting  with  open  arms  to  receive  and  em- 
brace him ;  and  that  the  greater  diligence  he 
makes  to  come  and  receive  from  my  hands 
the  gift  I  am  ready  to  bestow  upon  him  in 
the  princess,  my  daughter,  the  greater  pleasure 
he  will  afford  me." 

Aladdin's  mother  had  no  sooner  departed^ 
as  happy  as  a  woman  of  her  condition  could 
be  in  seeing  her  son  exalted  to  a  situation 
beyond  her  greatest  expectations,  than  the 
sultan  put  an  end  to  the  audience ;  and,  com- 
ing down  from  his  throne,  he  ordered  the 


eUnuehs  belonging  to  the  pxinoeB  to  be 
called,  and  to  take  up  tiie  baalns  and  cam 
them  to  the  apartment  of  their  natsknttf 
where  he  himself  went  in  order  to  enmine 
them  with  her  at  their  leisure.  The  diief 
of  the  eunuchs  immediately  canaod  this  coder 
to  be  complied  with. 

The  eighty  slaves  were  not  foigotien ;  tky 
were  conducted  into  the  interior  of  the  pal- 
ace, and  when,  some  time  after,  he  va 
speaking  of  their  splendor  to  the  primeesB,  he 
ordered  them  to  come  opposite  to  her  apnt- 
ment,  that  she  mi^t  see  them  through  the 
lattices,  and  be  convinced  that^  so  &r  from 
having  given  an  exaggerated  aecount  oi  them, 
he  had  said  much  less  than  they  deaerred. 

In  the  mean  time  Aladdin^s  mother  rea^ei 
home,  and  instantly  showed  by  her  mauBer 
that  she  was  the  bearer  of  most  exoeUnt 
news.  ^'Yon  have  eveiy  reason,  my  dear 
son,"  she  said,  *'  to  be  satisfied.  Yoa  hate 
accomplished  your  wishes,  cantraix  to  my 
expectations,  and  what  I  have  hitherto  de> 
clared.  But  not  to  keep  you  any  longer  in 
suspense,  I  must  inform  yon  that  the  sul- 
tan, with  the  applause  of  his  whcde  court, 
has  announced  that  you  are  worthy  to  pos- 
sess the  princess  Badroul  Boudour ;  and  he 
is  now  waiting  to  embrace  you,  and  to  oc»- 
clude  the  marriage.  It  is,  therefore,  time  £ar 
you  to  think  of  making  some  prepamtioDS 
for  this  interview,  that  you  may  endeavor  to 
equal  the  high  opinion  he  has  formed  of  yonr 
person.  After  what  I  have  seen  of  the  wsn- 
ders  you  have  brought  about,  however,  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  fail  in  anything.  I  ought 
not,  moreover,  to  forget  to  tdUi  you  that  the 
sultan  waits  for  you  with  the  greatest  in^Sr 
tience  ;  and,  therefore,  that  yon  must  lose 
no  time  in  making  your  appearance  befaie 
him." 

Aladdin  was  so  delighted  with  this  intdli- 
gence,  and  so  taken  up  with  the  thoughts  of 
the  enchanting  object  of  his  love,  that  he 
hardly  answered  his  mother,  but  instantly 
retired  to  bis  chamber.  He  then  took  up  the 
lamp  that  had  thus  far  been  so  friendly  to 
him,  by  supplying  all  his  wants  and  fulfilling 
all  ius  wishes,  and  had  no  sooner  rubbed  it 
than  the  genie  again  showed  his  ready  obedi- 
ence to  its  power,  by  instantly  appearing  to 
execute  his  commands.  "  Qenie^"  said  Alad- 
din to  him,  ^  I  have  called  you  to  take  me 
immediately  to  a  bath ;  and  when  I  shall 
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have  finished  bathing,  I  wish  you  to  have  in 
readiness  for  me  a  richer,  and,  if  possible, 
mbie  magnificent  dress  than  was  ever  worn 
by  any  monarch."  Aladdin  had  no  sooner  con- 
dnded  his  speech  than  the  genie  rendered  him 
invisible,  like  himself,  took  him  in  his  aims, 
and  transported  him  to  a  bath  formed  of  the 
finest  marble,  of  the  most  beautiful  and  di- 
versified colors.  Without  being  able  to  see 
any  one  who  waited  upon  him,  Aladdin  was 
imdressed  in  a  huge  and  handsome  saloon. 
From  thence  he  was  conducted  into  the  bath, 
moderately  heated,  and  was  here  washed  and 
rubbed  with  various  sorts  of  perfumed  wa- 
ters. After  having  passed  through  the  dif- 
ferent chambers  by  which  the  various  degrees 
of  heat  in  the  bath  were  regulated,  he  went 
out,  but  quite  a  different  person,  as  it  were, 
from  what  he  was  before.  His  skin  was 
white  and  fresh,  his  countenance  blooming, 
and  his  whole  body  felt  lighter  and  more  ac- 
tive. He  then  went  back  to  the  saloon, 
where,  instead  of  the  drees  he  had  left,  he 
found  the  one  he  had  desired  the  genie  to 
procure.  By  his  assistance  he  dressed  him- 
self, showing  the  greatest  admiration  at  every 
part  of  it  as  he  put  it  on ;  and  the  whole  of 
it  was  far  beyond  what  he  could  possibly  have 
conceived.  This  business  was  no  sooner  over, 
than  the  genie  transported  him  back  into  the 
same  chamber  of  his  own  house  whence  he 
had  brought  him ;  he  then  inquired  if  he  had 
any  other  commands.  "  Yes,"  replied  Alad- 
din ;  ^  I  am  waiting  till  you  bring  me  » 
horse,  as  quickly  as  possible,  which  shall  sur- 
pass in  beauty  and  excellence  the  most  valu- 
able horse  in  the  sultan's  stables  ;  the  hous- 
ings, saddle,  bridle,  and  other  furniture  of 
which  shall  be  worth  more  than  a  million  of 
money.  I  also  order  you  to  get  me,  at  the 
same  time,  twenty  slaves,  as  well  and  richly 
clothed  as  those  who  carried  the  present,  to 
attend  on  each  side  and  behind  my  person, 
and  twenty  more  to  march  in  two  ranks  be- 
fore me.  You  must  also  procure  six  female 
slaves  to  attend  upon  my  mother,  all  as  well 
and  richly  clothed  as  those  of  the  princess 
Badroul  Boudonr,  each  of  whom  must  carry 
a  complete  dress,  fit  in  point  of  splendor  and 
magnificence  for  any  sultana.  I  want,  also, 
ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  in  ten  separate 
purses.  These  are  all  my  commands  at  pres- 
ent. Qo,  and  be  diligenf 
Aladdin  had  no  sooner  given  his  orders  to 


the  genie  than  he  disappeared,  and  a  moment 
after  returned  with  the  horse,  the  forty  slaves^ 
ten  of  whom  had  each  a  purse  with  ten  thou« 
sand  pieces  of  gold  in  every  one,  and  the  six 
female  slaves,  each  carrying  a  different  dress 
for  Aladdin's  mother,  wrapped  in  silver  tis- 
sue, and  presented  the  whole  to  him. 

Aladdin  took  only  four  of  the  purses,  and 
presented  them  to  his  mother,  for  any  pur- 
pose, as  he  said,  for  which  she  might  want 
them.  He  left  the  other  six  in  the  hands  of 
the  slaves  who  carried  them,  desiring  them  to 
throw  them  out  by  handfuls  to  the  populace, 
as  they  went  along  the  streets  in  the  way  to 
the  palace  of  the  sultan.  He  ordered  them, 
also,  to  march  before  him  with  the  others, 
three  on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other. 
He  then  presented  the  six  female  slaves  to 
his  mother,  telling  her  that  they  would  for 
the  future  consider  her  as  their  mistress,  and 
that  the  dresses  they  had  in  their  hands  were 
for  her  use. 

When  Aladdin  had  arranged  everything  as 
he  wished,  he  told  the  genie  that  he  would 
call  him  when  he  had  any  further  occasion 
for  his  service.  The  latter  instantly  van- 
ished. Aladdin  than  hastened  to  fulfil  the 
wish  the  sultan  had  expressed,  to  see  him  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  sent  one  of  the  forty 
slaves  —  whom  it  is  useless  to  call  the  best 
made  or  most  handsome,  for  they  were  all 
equally  so  —  to  the  palace,  directing  him  to 
address  himself  to  the  chief  of  the  ushers,  and 
inquire  when  his  master,  Aladdin,  might 
have  the  honor  of  throwing  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  sultan.  The  slave  was  not  long  in 
performing  his  errand,  and  brought  word 
back  that  the  sultan  was  waiting  for  him 
with  the  greatest  impatience. 

Aladdin  instantly  mounted  his  horse,  and 
began  lus  march  in  the  order  that  has  been 
mentioned.  Although  he  had  never  been  on 
horseback  in  his  life,  he-  nevertheless  ap- 
peared perfectly  at  ease,  and  the  best  judges 
of  horsemanship  would  never  have  taken  him 
for  a  novice.  The  streets  through  which  he 
passed  were,  in  an  instant,  filled  with  crowds 
of  people,  who  made  the  air  resound  with 
their  acclamations,  their  shouts  of  admiration, 
and  benedictions,  particularly  when  the  six 
slaves,  who  carried  the  purses,  threw  hand- 
fuls of  gold  on  all  sides.  These  expressions 
of  joy  and  applause,  however,  did  not  only 
come  from  the  crowd,  who  were  employed  in 
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picking  up  the  money,  bat  also  from  those 
of  a  superior  lauk  in  life,  who  thus  publicly 
bestowed  all  the  piaise  that  such  liberality  as 
AladdiQ's  deserved.  Not  only  they  who  re> 
membered  to  have  seen  him  playing  about 
the  streets  like  a  vagabond  could  not  now 
recognize  him,  but  even  those  who  had  seen 
and  known  him  very  lately  had  great  diffi- 
culty to  recollect  him,  so  much  were  his  fea- 
tures and  appearance  changed.  TMs  all 
arose  from  the  power  possessed  by  the  won- 
derful lamp  of  acquiring  for  those  who  had  it 
in  their  keeping  every  perfection  adapted  to 
the  situation  which  such  persons  arrived  at, 
by  making  a  good  and  proper  use  of  its 
virtues.  More  attention  was,  therefore,  paid 
by  evety  one  to  the  person  of  Aladdin  than 
to  the  magnificence  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  which  most  of  them  had  before 
seen,  when  the  slaves  who  carried,  and  those 
who  accompanied  the  present,  went  to  the 
palace.  The  horse,  however,  was  extremely 
admired  by  those  who  were  judges,  and  were 
able  to  appreciate  its  beauty  and  excellence, 
without  being  dazzled  by  the  richness  and 
brilliancy  of  the  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones  with  which  it  was  covered.  When  the 
report  spread  about  that  the  sultan  had  be- 
stowed upon  Aladdin  the  hand  of  the  prin- 
cess Badroul  Boudour, — and  this  was  soon 
universally  known, — no  one  ever  thought 
about  his  birth,  or  even  envied  him  his  good 
fortune,  because  he  appeared  so  well  to  de- 
serve it  ' 

He  at  length  arrived  at  the  palace,  where 
everything  was  ready  for  his  reception.  When 
he  came  to  the  second  gate,  he  wished  to 
alight,  agreeably  to  the  custom  observed  by 
the  grand  vizier,  the  generals  of  the  army, 
and  the  governors  of  the  superior  provinces ; 
but  the  chief  of  the  ushers,  who  attended  him 
by  the  sultan's  orders,  prevented  him,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  hall  of  audience; 
where  he  assisted  him  in  dismounting  from 
his  horse,  though  Aladdin  opposed  it  as  much 
as  possible,  not  wishing  to  receive  such  a  dis- 
tinction :  all  his  efforts  were,  however,  vain. 
In  the  mean  time  all  the  ushers  formed  a 
double  row  at  the  entrance  into  the  hall ; 
and  their  chief,  placing  Aladdin  on  his  right, 
went  up  through  the  midst  of  them,  and  con- 
ducted him  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

As  soon  as  the  sultan  perceived  Aladdin, 
he  was  not  more  surprised  at  seeing  him  more 


richly  and  magnificently  clothed  fluui  him- 
self^ than  he  was  astonished  at  the  propriety 
of  his  manner,  his  noble  figure,  and  a  certadn 
air  of  grandeur  very  fiur  removed  from  the 
degraded  state  in  which  his  mother  had  ap- 
peared in  his  presence.  His  aatonishmfiit, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  rinng, 
and  quickly  descending  two  or  three  steps  of 
his  throne,  in  order  to  prevent  Aladdin  from 
throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  and  embraciiig 
him  with  the  most  evident  marks  of  friend- 
ship and  affection.  After  this  civility,  Alad- 
din again  endeavored  to  cast  himself  at  the 
sultan's  feet ;  but  he  held  his  hand,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  ascend  and  sit  between  him 
and  his  grand  vizier. 

Aladdin  then  addressed  the  sultan  in  thae 
words :  "  I  receive  the  honors  which  your 
majesty  has  the  goodness  to  bestow  upon  me, 
because  it  is  your  pleasure ;  bat  you  must 
permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  not  foigottea 
that  I  was  bom  your  slave,  that  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  greatness  of  your  power,  and 
that  I  am  not  ignorant  how  much  my  birth 
places  me  beneath  the  splendor  and  brilliancj 
of  that  superior  rank  to  which  you  are  de- 
vated.  If  there  can  be  the  shadow  of  a  rea- 
son,'' he  continued,  '*  from  which  I  can  in  the 
least  merit  so  favorable  a  reception,  I  can- 
didly avow  that  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  a 
boldness  which  chance  alone  brought  about ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which  I  have  raised 
my  eyes,  my  thoughts,  and  my  desires,  to  the 
divine  princess,  who  is  the  sole  object  of  mv 
wishes.  I  request  your  majesty's  pardon  for 
my  rashness,  but  I  cannot  dissemble  that 
grief  would  occasion  my  death  should  I  lose 
the  hope  of  seeing  my  desires  accomplished.' 

*'  My  son,"  replied  the  sultan,  again  em- 
bracing him,  "you  would  do  me  injustice  to 
doubt,  even  for  an  instant,  the  sincerity  of 
my  word ;  your  life  is  too  dear^to  me  not  to 
endeavor  to  preserve  it  by  presenting  you 
with  the  princess,  my  daughter.  I  prefer 
the  pleasure  I  derive  from  seeing  and  hearing 
you  to  all  our  united  treasures." 

As  he  concluded  this  speedi,  the  soltsn 
made  a  sign,  and  the  air  was  immediately 
filled  with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  hautbpji^ 
and  tymbals ;  and  the  sultan  tiien  oondncted 
Aladdin  into  a*magnificent  saloon,  where  s 
great  feast  was  served  up.  The  sultan  and 
Aladdin  ate  by  themselves ;  the  grand  vixier 
and  the  nobles  of  the  court,  eadi  accoidiog 
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to  their  dignity  and  rank,  waited  upon  them 
during  their  repast  The  sultan  fixed  hU 
ejea  constantly  upon  Aladdin,  so  great  was 
the  pleasure  he  derived  from  seeing  him. 
They  entered  into  conversation  on  a  variety 
of  topics  ;  and,  whatever  the  subject  of  their 
discourse  happened  to  be,  Aladdin  spoke  with 
ao  much  information  and  knowledge,  that  he 
completely  confirmed  the  sultan  in  the  good 
opinion  which  he  had  at  first  formed  of  him. 

When  the  repast  was  over,  the  sultan  or- 
dered the  grand  judge  of  his  capital  to  attend, 
and  commanded  bim  instantly  to  prepare  a 
contract  of  marriage  between  the  princess 
Badroul  Boudour  and  Aladdin.  While  this 
was  doing,  the  sultan  conversed  with  Aladdin 
upon  indifferent  subjects,  in  the  presence  of 
the  grand  vizier  and  the  nobles  of  the  court, 
who  all  equally  admired  the  solidity  of  his 
understanding,  the  great  facility  and  fluency 
of  his  language,  and  the  purity  and  delicacy 
of  his  metaphors. 

When  the  judge  had  drawn  up  the  con- 
tzact  with  all  the  requisite  forms,  the  sultan 
asked  Aladdin  whether  he  wished  to  remain 
in  the  palace  and  conclude  all  the  ceremonies 
that  day?  "Sire,"  he  replied,  "however 
impatient  I  may  be  to  have  entire  possession 
of  all  your  majesty's  bounties,  I  request  you 
to  permit  me  to  defer  my  happiness  until  I 
have  built  a  palace  for  the  reception  of  the 
princess  that  shall  be  worthy  of  her  merit 
and  dignity.  And  for  this  purpose  I  request 
that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  point  out 
a  suitable  situation  near  your  own  palace, 
that  I  may  always  be  able  to  pay  my  court  to 
your  majesty.  I  will  then  neglect  nothing 
to  get  it  finished  with  all  possible  diligence.'' 
**  My  son,"  answered  the  sultan,  "  take  what- 
ever spot  you  think  proper.  There  is  a  lai^ 
open  space  before  my  palace,  and  I  have 
thought  for  some  time  about  filling  it  up  ; 
but  remember,  that  to  have  my  happiness 
complete,  I  cannot  too  soon  see  you  united 
to  my  daughter.''  Having  said  this,  he  again 
embraced  Aladdin,  who  took  leave  of  the 
sultan  in  as  polished  a  manner  as  if  he  had 
been  brought  up  and  spent  all  his  life  at 
court 

Aladdin  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  re- 
turned home  with  his  suite  in  the  same  order 
in  which  they  came,  going  back  through  the 
same  crowd,  and  receiving  similar  acclama^ 
tions  from  the  people,  who  wished  him  all 
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happiness  and  prosperity.  As  soon  as  he 
had  entered  the  court,  and  alighted  from  his 
horse,  he  retired  to  his  own  chamber.  He 
instantly  rubbed  the  lamp  and  called  the 
genie  as  usual.  He  had  not  to  wait;  the 
genie  appeared  direcUy,  and  offered  his  ser- 
vices. ^'Qenie,"  said  Aladdin  to  him,  "I 
have  hitherto  had  every  reason  to  praise  the 
precision  and  promptitude  with  which  you 
have  executed  whatever  I  have  required  of 
you,  by  means  of  the  power  of  your  mistress, 
this  Lunp.  You  must  now,  through  your  re- 
gard for  her,  appear,  if  possible,  more  zeal- 
ous, and  make  greater  despatch  than  you 
have  yet  done.  I  command  you,  therefore, 
to  build  me  a  palace,  in  as  short  a  time  as 
you  possibly  can,  opposite  to  that  belonging 
to  the  sultan,  and  at  a  proper  distance  ;  and 
let  this  palace  be  every  way  worthy  to  receive 
the  princess  Badroul  Boudour,  my  bride.  I 
leave  the  choice  of  the  materials  to  yourself, 
that  is  to  say,  whether  it  shall  be  of  porphy- 
ry, of  jaspar,  of  agate,  of  lapis  lazuli,  or  of 
the  finest  marble ;  and  also  the  form  of  the 
palace :  I  only  expect  that  at  the  top  there 
shall  be  erected  a  large  saloon,  with  a  dome 
in  the  centre,  and  four  equal  sides,  the  walls 
of  which  shall  be  formed  of  massive  gold 
and  silver,  in  alternate  layers,  with  twenty- 
four  windows,  six  on  each  side ;  that  the  lat- 
tices of  each  window,  except  one,  which  is 
to  be  purposely  left  unfinished,  shall  be  en- 
riched with  diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds, 
set  with  the  greatest  taste  and  symmetry,  and 
in  such  a  style  that  nothing  in  the  whole 
world  can  equal  it  I  also  wish  this  palace 
to  have  a  large  court  in  the  front,  another 
behind,  and  a  garden.  But,  above  every- 
thing else,  be  sure  that  there  is  a  place,  which 
you  will  point  out  to  me,  well  supplied  with 
money,  both  in  gold  and  silver.  There  must 
also  be  kitchens,  offices,  magazines,  recepta- 
cles for  rich  and  valuable  furniture,  suited  to 
the  different  seasons,  and  all  appropriate  to 
the  magnificence  of  such  a  palace.  And  also 
stables  filled  with  the  most  beautiful  horses, 
with  the  grooms  and  attendants  for  the  kitch- 
en and  offices,  and  female  slaves  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  princess.  In  short,  you  under- 
stand what  I  mean.  Qo,  and  return  as  soon 
as  it  is  completed." 

The  sun  had  retired  into  the  west  by  the 
time  Aladdin  had  finished  giving  his  orders 
to  the  genie  respecting  the  construction  of 
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the  palace.  The  veiy  next  morning,  when 
the  day  first  broke,  Aladdin,  whose  love  for 
the  princess  prevented  him  from  sleeping  in 
tranquillity,  had  scarcely  risen  before  the 
genie  presented  himself.  ''Sir,"  said  he, 
''  your  palace  is  finished  ;  come  and  see  if  it 
be  according  to  your  wish."  Aladdin  signi- 
fied his  assent,  and  the  genie  transported 
him  to  it  in  an  instant.  He  found  it  to  ex- 
ceed his  utmost  expectation,  and  he  could 
not  sufficiently  admire  it.  The  genie  con- 
ducted him  through  eveiy  part  of  it,  and  he 
everywhere  found  the  greatest  riches,  applied 
with  the  utmost  propriety.  There  were, 
also,  the  proper  officers  and  slaves,  all  dressed 
according  to  their  rank,  and  suited  to  their  dif- 
ferent employments.  Amongst  other  things, 
he  did  not  omit  to  show  him  the  treasury, 
the  door  of  which  was  opened  by  a  treasurer, 
of  whose  fidelity  the  genie  assured  him.  He 
here  observed  large  vases,  filled  to  the  very 
top  with  purses  of  diiferent  sizes,  according 
to  the  sums  they  contained,  and  so  nicely  ar- 
ranged that  it  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  bdiold 
them.  The  genie  then  cauied  Aladdin  to 
the  stables,  in  which  were  the  most  beautiful 
horses  in  the  world,  with  all  the  officers  and 
grooms  busOy  employed  about  them.  He 
then  led  him  into  the  different  magazines, 
filled  with  eveiything  necessary  for  them, 
both  useful  and  ornamental,  as  well  as  for 
their  support 

When  Aladdin  had  examined  the  whole 
palace,  without  omitting  a  single  part,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  more  particularly 
the  saloon  with  the  four-and-twenty  win- 
dows, and  had  seen  all  the  riches  and  mag- 
nificence it  contained,  as  well  as  eveiy  other 
thing  even  in  greater  abundance  and  with 
greater  propriety  than  he  had  ordered,  "  Ge- 
me,"  said  he,  "  no  one  can  possibly  be  better 
satisfied  than  I  am.  There  is  one  thing  only 
which  I  did  not  mention  to  you,  because  it  es- 
caped my  recollection  ;  it  is  to  have  a  carpet 
of  the  'finest  velvet  laid  from  the  gate  of  the 
sultan's  palace  to  the  door  of  the  apartment 
in  this  palace  which  is  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  princess,  that  she  may  walk  upon  it 
when  she  leanres  the  sultan's  palace."  ^'I 
will  return  in  an  instant,"  replied  the  genie ; 
and  he  had  not  been  gone  a  moment  before 
Aladdin  saw  his  wish  accomplished.  The 
■genie  again  made  his  appearance,  and  carried 
Aladdin  ^back  to  his  own  house  just  as  the 


gates  of  the  sultan's  palace  were  about  to  be 
opened. 

The  porters  who  came  to  open  the  giUa, 
and  who  were  accustomed  to  see  an  opea 
space  where  Aladdin's  palace  now  stood,  vcie 
much  astonished  at  observing  it  filled  vf, 
and  at  seeing  a  velvet  carpet,  which  csbie 
from  that  pttrt  directly  opposite  to  the  g^ 
of  the  palace.  They  could  not  at  first  laake 
out  what  it  was ;  but  their  astonishinent  in- 
creased when  they  beheld  the  superb  palaee 
of  Aladdin.  The  news  of  this  wondofol 
event  soon  spread  throughout  the  palace,  and 
the  grand  vizier,  who  had  arrived  just  as  the 
gates  were  open,  was  not  less  astonished  than 
the  rest.  He  instantly  went  to  the  saltan, 
and  wished  to  make  the  whole  busine»  p&as 
for  enchantment  ''Why  do  you  endeavor, 
vizier,"  said  the  sultan,  "to  make  this  ap- 
pear the  effect  of  enchantment  ?  You  knnr 
as  well  as  I  do  that  this  is  the  palace  d 
Aladdin,  which  I,  in  your  presence  yesteidaj, 
gave  him  permission  to  build  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  princess,  my  daughter.  After  the 
immense  display  of  riches  which  we  have 
seen,  can  you  think  it  so  very  extraardinaiy 
that  he  should  be  able  to  build  a  palace  in 
so  short  a  time  1  He  wished,  no  douU,  to 
surprise  us,  and  we  eveiy  day  see  what  miia- 
cles  riches  can  perform.  Confess  that  it  b 
through  motives  of  jealousy  you  wish  to 
make  this  appear  an  enchantment"  The 
hour  for  entering  the  coundl-hall  previmted 
a  continuation  of  this  conversation. 

When  Aladdin  had  returned  and  dismisBed 
the  genie,  he  found  that  his  mother  was  up, 
and  had  put  on  one  of  the  dresses  which  he 
had  ordered  for  her  the  day  before.  About 
the  time  that  the  sultan  left  the  coondl, 
Aladdin  requested  his  mother  to  go  to  the 
palace,  attended  by  the  female  slaves  that 
the  genie  had  procured  for  her  use.  He  de- 
sired her  alao,  if  she  saw  the  saltan,  to  inibm 
him  that  she  came  for  the  porpose  of  having 
the  honor  of  accompanying  the  jninoesB  in 
the  evening,  when  it  was  proper  for  her  to 
go  to  her  own  palace.  She  then  s^  out; 
but  although  she  and  her  slaves  were  dressed 
as  richly  as  any  sultanas,  there  was  much 
less  crowd  to  see  them,  as  they  were  veiled, 
and  the  richness  and  magnificence  of  th^ 
habits  were  hidden  by  a  sort  of  doak  that 
quite  covered  them.  Aladdin  himsdf  mount- 
ed his  horse,  and  left  his  paternal  hosm 
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Aerermore  to  Tetnm ;  bat  he  did  not  forget 
his  wonderful  lamp,  whose  assistance  bad 
been  so  highly  advantageous  to  him,  and  had, 
in  fact^  been  the  cause  of  all  his  happiness. 
He  went  to  his  own  palace  in  the  same  pub- 
lie  manner,  and  surrounded  with  all  the 
pomp  with  which  he  had  presented  himself 
to  the  sultan  on  the  preceding  day. 

As  soon  as  the  porters  of  ti^e  sultan's  pal- 
ace perceived  the  mother  of  Aladdin,  they 
gave  notice  of  it  through  the  proper  officer 
to  the  sultan  himself  He  immediately  sent 
orders  to  the  bands,  who  played  upon  trum- 
pets, tymbals,  tabors,  iifes,  and  hautboys,  and 
who  were  already  placed  in  different  parts  of 
tibe  terrace,  and  in  a  moment  the  air  echoed 
with  tiieir  joyfiil  soimds,  and  spread  pleasure 
throtighout  die  city.  The  merchants  began 
to  dress  out  thoir  shops  with  rich  carpets 
and  seats,  adorned  with  foliage,  and  to  pre- 
pare illuminations  for  thft  night  The  artifi- 
cers quitted  their  work,  and  all  the  people 
thronged  to  the  great  square  thai  still  was 
left  between  the  palaces  of  the  sultan  and 
Aladdin.  That  of  the  latter  first  attracted 
their  admiration,  not  merely  because  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  only  the  sultan's, 
which  could  not  be  put  in  comparison  with 
Aladdin's,  but  their  great  surprise  arose 
from  not  being  able  to  comprehend  by  what 
unheard-of  means  they  beheld  so  magnificent 
a  pakce  in  a  spot  where  the  day  before  there 
were  neither  materials  brought  nor  founda- 
tions laid. 

Aladdin's  mother  met  with  the  most  hon- 
orable reception,  and  was  introduced  by  the 
chief  of  the  eunuchs  into  the  apartment  of 
the  princess  Badroul  Boudour.  As  soon  as 
the  latter  perceived  her  she  ran  and  embraced 
her,  and  made  her  take  a  place  upon  her  own 
to^  And  while  her  women  were  dressing 
her,  and  adorning  her  person  with  the  most 
valuable  of  the  jewels  with  which  Aladdin 
had  presented  her,  she  entertained  her  with 
a  magnificent  collation.  The  sultan,  who 
wished  to  be  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
princess,  his  daughter,  before  she  left  him  to 
go  to  the  palace  oi  Aladdin,  paid  great  honor 
and  respect  to  his  mother.  She  had  very 
often  seen  the  sultan  in  public,  but  he  had 
never  yet  seen  her  without  her  veil,  as  she 
then  was.  And  although  she  was  of  rather 
an  advanced  age,  there  were  still  to  be  ob- 
served some  traces  from  which  it  might  be 


concluded  she  had  in  her  youth  been  hand- 
some. The  sultan,  too,  had  always  seen  her 
very  plainly,  and  indeed  indifferently,  dressed ; 
and  he  was,  therefore,  the  more  struck  at 
finding  her  now  as  magnificent  as  the  prin- 
cess, his  daughter. 

When  the  evening  approached,  the  prin- 
cess took  leave  of  the  sultan  her  father. 
Their  parting  was  tender,  and  accompanied 
by  tears,  and  they  embraced  each  other  sev- 
eral times  without  uttering  a  word.  The 
princess  at  last  left  her  apartment  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  her  new  residence,  with  Alad- 
din's mother  on  her  left  hand,  foUpwed  by  a 
hundred  female  slaves  magnificently  dressed. 
All  the  bands  of  instruments,  which  had 
been  incessantly  heard  since  the  arrival  of 
Aladdin's  mother,  united  at  once,  and 
marched  with  them.  These  were  followed 
by  a  hundred  chiaous,*  an  equal  number  of 
black  eunuchs  in  two  rows,  with  their  proper 
officers  at  their  head  ;  and  four  hundred 
young  pages  belonging  to  the  sultan  marched 
in  two  troops  on  each  side,  with  flambeaux 
in  their  hands.  The  brilliancy  of  these, 
joined  to  the  illuminations  in  both  palaces, 
made  the  loss  of  day  unnoticed. 

In  this  order  did  the  princess  proceed, 
walking  upon  the  carpet  which  was  spread 
from  Aladdin's  palace  to  that  of  the  sultan. 
And  as  she  continued  to  advance,  the  mu- 
sicians, who  were  at  the  head  of  the  proces- 
sion, went  oh  and  mixed  with  those  who 
were  placed  on  the  terrace  of  Aladdin's  pal- 
ace ;  thus  forming  a  concert  which,  confiised 
and  extraordinary  as  it  was,  augmented  the 
general  joy,  not  only  amongst  those  in  the 
open  square,  but  in  the  two  palaces,  in  all 
the  city,  and  even  to  a  considerable  distance 
around. 

The  princess  at  length  arrived  at  the  new 
palace,  and  Aladdin  ran  with  every  expres- 
sion of  joy  to  the  entrance  of  the  apartments 
appropriated  to  her,  in  order  to  welcome  her. 
His  mother  had  taken  care  to  point  out  to 
the  princess  her  son  in  the  midst  of  the  offi- 
cers and  attendants  who  surrounded  him  ; 
and  when  she  perceived  him,  her  joy  at  find- 
ing him  so  handsome  was  excessive.  "  Adora- 
ble princess,"  cried  Aladdin,  accosting  her  in 

*  Chiaous,  so  called  by  M.  Oalland,  are  officers 
attached  to  the  magnificenoe  of  Eastern  courts. 
Their  particular  employments  were  unknown  to  the 
translators  from  "both  the  Arabic  and  the  French. 
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the  most  lespectfal  manner,  *'if  I  shonld 
-liaYe  the  misfortnne  to  have  displeased  yoa 
by  the  temerity  with  which  I  have  aspired 
to  possess  so  amiable  a  person,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  my  anltan,  I  must  confess  that  it  was 
to  your  beautiful  eyes  and  to  your  charms 
alone  that  you  must  attribute  it,  and  not  to 
myself"  "  Prince,  for  it  is  thus  that  I  must 
Jiow  call  you,"  relied  the  princess,  "  I  obey 
the  will  of  the  sultan,  my  father  ;  and  it  is 
enough  to  have  ^een  you,  to  own  that  I  obey 
him  without  reluctance." 

Aladdin  was  delighted  at  so  aatis&ctoiy 
and  charming  an  answer,  and  did  not  suffer 
the  princess  to  remain  long  standing,  after 
having  walked  so  far,  which  she  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  doing.  He  took  her  by  the 
hand,  which  he  kissed  with  the  greatest  dem- 
onstrations of  joy,  and  conducted  her  into 
a  large  saloon,  illuminated  by  an  immense 
number  of  tapers,  where,  through  the  atten- 
tion of  the  genie,  there  was  a  table  spread 
with  everything  that  was  rare  and  exceUent. 
The  dishes  were  of  massive  gold,  and  filled 
with  the  most  delicious  viands.  The  vases, 
the  basins,  and  the  goblets,  with  which  the 
Bideboorf  WM  amply  furnished,  were  also  of 
gold,  and  of  the  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship. The  other  ornaments  which  embel- 
lished the  saloon  exactly  corresponded  with 
the  richness  of  the  other  parts.  The  prin- 
cess, enchanted  at  the  sight  of  such  an  assem- 
blage of  riches  in  one  place,  said  to  Alad- 
din, '^Nothing,  I  thought,  prince,  in  the 
whole  world,  was  more  beautiful  than  the 
palace  of  the  sultan,  my  father ;  but  the 
sight  of  this  saloon  alone  tells  me  I  was  de- 
ceived." "My  princess,"  replied  Aladdin, 
placing  her  at  the  table  in  the  seat  he  had 
destined  for  her,  "  I  am  very  sensible  of  your 
politeness,  but  at  the  same  time  know  how 
to  appropriate  the  compliment" 

The  princess  Badroul  Boudour,  Aladdin, 
and  his  mothet  sat  down,  and  instantly  a 
band  of  the  most  harmonious  instruments, 
played  upon  by  females  of  great  beauty,  to 
whose  voices  they  formed  an  accompaniment, 
b^an  a  concert  which  lasted  till  the  repast 
was  finished.  The  princess  was  delighted 
with  it,  and  said  she  had  never  heard  any- 
thing to  equal  it  in  the  palace  of  her  father. 
But  she  knew  not  that  these  musicians  were 
fairies,  chosen  by  the  genie,  the  slave  of  the 
lamp. 


When  the  supper  was  concluded,  and  evcfy- 
thing  had  been  removed,  a  troop  of  dmoeis 
of  both  sexes  took  the  place  of  the  mnwriana. 
They  performed  dances  of  various  figures,  e 
was  the  custom  of  the  countrv,  and  eon- 
eluded  by  one  executed  by  a  male  and  fe- 
male, who  danced  with  the  most  surpiiaiiig 
activity  and  agility,  each  of  whom  gave  the 
other  in  turn  an  opportunity  of  showing  all 
the  grace  and  address  they  w»e  master  ot 
It  was  near  midnight,  when,  according  to  the 
custom  observed  at  that  time  in  Catiiar, 
Aladdin  rose,  and  presented  his  hand  to  the 
princess  Badroul  Boudour,  in  order  to  dance 
together,  and  thus  finish  the  ceremony  of 
their  nuptials.  They  both  danced  with  so 
good  a  grace  that  they  were  the  admiratifm 
of  all  present.  When  it  was  over,  Aladdin, 
who  still  held  the  princess  by  the  hand,  led 
her  into  the  chamber  in  whidi  the  nuptial 
bed  had  been  prepared.  The  women  of  the 
princess  attended  to  undi^ess  her,  while  the 
attendants  of  Aladdin  did  the  same,  and  then 
every  one  retired.  In  this  manner  did  the 
ceremonies  and  rejoicings  on  account  of  the 
marriage  of  Aladdin  and  the  princess  Ba- 
droul Boudour  conclude. 

The  next  morning,  when  Aladdin  awoke^ 
his  chamberlains  presented  themselves  to 
dress  hinL  They  clothed  him  in  a  different 
habit  from  that  which  he  wore  on  the  dav  ci 
his  marriage,  but  one  equally  rich  and  mag- 
nificent. They  then  brought  him  one  of  the 
horses  that  were  appropriated  to  his  use.  He 
mounted  it,  and,  surrounded  by  a  large  troop 
of  slaves,  lode  to  the  palace  of  the  sultan. 
The  sultan  received  him  with  the  same  hon- 
ors he  had  done  before.  He  embraced  him, 
and,  after  having  placed  him  on  the  throne 
by  his  side,  ordered  breakfast  to  be  served 
up.  "Sire,"  said  Aladdin  to  the  sultan,  "I 
beseech  your  majesty  to  dispense  with  oon- 
ferrii^  this  honor  upon  me  to-day  ;  I  come 
for  the  express  purpose  of  entreating  you  to 
partake  of  a  repast  in  the  palace  of  the 
princess,  together  with  your  grand  vizier  and 
the  nobles  of  your  court."  The  sultan  readily 
granted  his  request  He  rose  immediately, 
and  as  the  distance  was  not  great,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  with  Aladdin  on  Ids  i^t 
hand  and  the  grand  virier  on  his  left,  fol- 
lowed by  the  nobles,  the  chiaous  and  princi- 
pal oificeife  of  his  palace  going  before  them. 

The  nearer  the  sultan  eame  to  the  ptlaee 
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of  Aladdin,  the  moie  waa  lie  struck  with  its 
heautj ;  yet  this  was  but  little  to  what  he 
felt  oa  eotezing.  His  expressions  of  sorprise 
and  pleasure  continued  in  all  the  apartments 
through  which  he  passed;  but  when  they 
came  to  the  saloon  with  twenty-four  win- 
dows, to  which  Aladdin  had  requested  them 
to  ascend, — when  the  sultan  had  seen  its 
ornaments,  and  had  above  all  things  cast  his 
eyes  on  the  lattices,  enriched  with  diamonds, 
rubies,  and  emeralds,  all  of  the  finest  sort  and 
most  appropriate  size,  and  when  Aladdin 
had  made  him  observe  that  the  outside  was 
e^i^oally  rich  and  superb  as  the  other, — he 
was  so  much  astonished  that  he  stood  abso- 
lutely motionless.  After  remaining  some 
time  in  an  ecstasy  of  wonder, ''  Vizier,''  he  at 
length  said  to  that  minister,  who  was  near 
him,  '^is  it  possible  that  there  should  be  in 
my  kingdom,  and  so  near  my  own,  so  superb 
a  palace^  and  yet  that  I  should,  till  this  mo- 
ment, be  ignorant  of  it  1 "  ''  Your  majesty," 
replied  the  grand  vizier,  '^may  remember, 
that  the  day  before  yesterday  you  gave  Alad- 
din, whom  you  then  acknowledged  for  your 
son-in-law,  permission  to  build  a  palace  op- 
posite to  your  own ;  on  the  same  day,  when 
the  sun  went  down,  not  the  smallest  part  of 
this  palace  was  on  this  spot,  and  yesterday  I 
had  the  honor  to  announce  to  your  majesty 
that  the  palace  was  built  and  finished."  ^  I 
remember  it,"  replied  the  sultan,  **  but  I  never 
imagined  that  this  palace  would  be  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  Where,  throughout 
the  universe,  will  you  find  the  walls  built 
with  alternate  layers  of  massive  gold  and 
ailver,  instead  of  stone  or  marble,  and  the 
windows  having  the  lattices  studded  with 
diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds?  Never  in 
the  whole  world  has  there  been  anything 
similar  heard  of." 

The  sultan  wished  to  see  more  closely,  and 
observe  the  beauty  of  the  twenty-four  lat- 
tices; when,  in  reckoning  them,  he  only 
found  twen^-three  that  were  equally  rich, 
and  he  was,  therefore,  in  the  greatest  aston- 
ishment that  the  twenty-fourth  should  re- 
main imperfect  ''  Vizier,"  said  he,  for  that 
minister  made  it  a  point  not  to  leave  him, 
**  I  am-  very  much  surprised  that  such  a  mag- 
nificent saloon  should  remain  unfinished  in 
this  particular."  ''Sire,"  replied  the  grand 
vizier,  **  Aladdin  apparently  was  pressed  for 
time,  and  therefore  was  unable  to  finish  this 


window  like  the  rest  But  it  must  readily 
be  granted,  that  he  has  jewels  fit  for  the  pui^ 
pose,  and  that  it  will  be  finished  the  first 
opportunity." 

Aladdin,  who  had  left  the  sultan,  to  give 
some  orders,  joined  them  during  this  conver- 
sation. ''My  son,"  said  the  sultan,  "this 
truly  is  a  sdoon  worthy  the  admiration  of 
all  the  world.  There  is,  however,  one  thing 
I  am  astonished  at ;  and  that  is  to  observe 
this  lattice  unfinished.  Is  it  through  forget- 
fulness  or  neglect,"  added  he, "  or  because  the 
workmen  had  not  time  to  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  such  a  beautiful  specimen  of  archi- 
tecture t "  "  Sire,"  answered  Aladdin,  "  it  is 
not  for  any  of  these  reasons  that  this  lattice 
remains  in  the  state  your  majesty  now  sees 
it  It  has  been  done  on  purpose  ;  and  it  was 
by  my  orders  that  the  workmen  have  not 
touched  it  I  wish  that  your  majesty  should 
have  the  gloiy  of  finishing  this  saloon  and 
palace  at  the  same  time.  And  I  entreat  yon 
to  think  well  of  my  intention,  that  I  may 
ever  remember  the  favor  I  have  thus  received 
from  you."  "  If  you  have  done  it  with  that 
view,"  replied  the  sultan,  "  I  take  it  in  good 
part ;  I  will  this  instant  give  the  necessary 
orders  about  it"  So  saying,  he  ordered  the 
jewellers  who  were  best  furnished  with  pre- 
cious stones,  and  the  most  skilful  goldsmiths 
in  his  capital,  to  be  sent  for. 

When  the  sultan  came  down  from  the 
saloon,  Aladdin  conducted  him  into  that 
where  he  had  entertained  the  princess  Ba- 
droul  Boudour  on  the  evening  of  their  nup- 
tials. The  princess  herself  entered  the 
moment  after,  and  received  the  sultan  her 
father  in  such  a  manner  as  made  it  very  evi- 
dent that  she  was  quite  satisfied  with  her 
marriage.  In  this  saloon  there  were  two 
tables  set  out  with  the  most  delicious  viands, 
all  served  up  in  services  of  gold.  The  sultan 
sat  down  at  the  first,  and  ate  with  his  daugh* 
ter,  Aladdin,  and  the  grand  vizier.  All  the 
nobles  of  the  court  were  regaled  at  the  sec- 
ond, which  was  of  great  length.  The  repast 
highly  pleased  the  sultan's  taste ;  and  he 
confessed  that  he  had  never  partaken  of  any- 
thing more  excellent  He  said  the  same  of 
the  wine,  which  was,  in  fact,  very  delicious. 
But  what  excited  his  admimtion  most  of  all, 
were  four  large  sideboards,  furnished  and  set 
out  with  a  profusion  of  flagons,  vases,  and 
cups  of  solid  gold,  enriched  throughout  with 
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piedouB  stones.  He  was  also  delighted  with 
the  different  bands  of  mnsic,  pkced  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  saloon,  while  the  trtunpets, 
accompanied  by  tymbals  and  dnuns,  were 
heard  at  a  distance,  at  proper  intervals  join- 
ing with  the  ninaic  within. 

When  the  sultan  rose  from  table,  he  was 
informed  that  the  jewellers  and  goldsmiths 
whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  sent  for  were 
come.  He  then  went  up  to  the  saloon  with 
twenty-four  windows,  and  pointed  out  to  the 
jewellers  and  goldsmiths  tiie  window  which 
was  imperfect.  ''  I  have  ordered  you  to  come 
here,"  said  the  sultan,  "  to  finish  this  window, 
and  make  it  perfect  like  the  rest.  Examine 
them,  and  lose  no  time  in  completing  it" 

The  jewellers  and  goldsmiths  examined  all 
the  twenty-three  lattices  with  great  attention ; 
and  after  having  consulted  together  about 
what  they  could  each  contribute  towards  its 
completion,  they  presented  themselves  to  the 
sultan,  and  the  jeweller  in  ordinary  to  the 
palace  thus  addr^sed  him  :  "We  are  ready, 
sire,  to  employ  all  our  care  and  diligepce  to 
obey  your  majesty,  but  amongst  all  our  pro- 
fession we  have  no  jewels  either  sufficiently 
valuable  or  numerous  to  complete  so  great  a 
work."  "I  have,  then,"  cried  the  sultan, 
"and  more  than. you  want.  Come  to. my 
palace,  I  wiU  show  you  them,  and  you  shall 
choose  which  you  like  best." 

When  the  sultan  had  returned  to  his  pal- 
ace, he  directed  all  his  jewels  to  be  brought 
to  the  jewellers  ;  and  they  took  a  great  quan- 
tity of  them,  particularly  of  those  which  had 
been  presented  by  Aladdin.  They  used  all 
these,  without  appearing  to  have  made  much 
progress.  They  went  back  for  more  several 
times,  and  in  the  course  of  more  than  a 
month  they  had  not  finished  more  than  half 
their  work.  They  exhausted  all  the  sultan's 
jewels,  with  as  many  of  the  grand  vizier^s  as 
he  could  spare,  and  with  all  these  they  could 
not  do  more  than  finish  half  the  window. 

Aladdin  was  well  aware  that  the  sultan's 
endeavors  to  make  the  lattice  of  this  window 
like  the  others  were  vain,  and  that  he  would 
never  arrive  at  that  honor  :  he  went  up, 
therefore,  to  the  workmen,  and  not  only  made 
them  stop  working,  but  even  undo  all  they 
had  finished,  and  cany  back  the  jewels  to 
the  sultan  and  the  grand  vizier. 

All  the  work  which  the  jewellers  had  been 
six  weeks  in  performing  was  destroyed  in  a 


few  hours.  They  then  went  away,  and  kft 
Aladdin  alone  in  the  saloon.  He  took  oat 
the  lamp,  which  he  had  with  him,  and  nbbed 
it  The  genie  instantly  uppeared.  "  Gemc/ 
said  Aladdin  to  him,  "  I  ordered  joa  to  lent 
one  of  the  twenty-four  lattices  of  this  aaloca 
imperfect,  and  you  obeyed  me.  I  now  wi^ 
it  to  be  made  like  the  rest"  The  geaie  dis- 
appeared, and  Aladdin  went  out  of  the  silooa. 
He  entered  it  again  in  a  few  moments,  and 
found  the  lattice  as  he  wished,  and  simikr 
to  the  others. 

In  the  mean  time  the  jewellers  and  gold- 
smiths arrived  at  the  palace,  and  were  inte>- 
duced  to  the  sultan  in  his  own  apartment 
The  first  jeweller  then  produced  the  precbas 
stones  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  said  in 
the  name  of  the  rest :  "  Your  majesty,  sire^ 
knows  for  what  length  of  time  and  bow  dili- 
gently we  have  worked  in  order  to  finish  the 
business  your  majesty  employed  us  upon. 
It  was  already  very  for  advanced,  when  AU- 
din  obliged  us  not  only  to  leave  off,  but  even 
to  destroy  what  we  had  already  done,  and  to 
bring  back  these  jewels  as  well  as  those  that 
belonged  to  the  grand  vizier."  The  saltan 
then  asked  them  whether  Ala^H^n  had  given 
them  any  reason ;  and  when  they  told  the 
sultan  that  he  had  said  nothing  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  former  ordered  his  horse  to  he 
brought,  and,  without  any  other  attendants 
than  those  who  happened  to  be  about  bis 
person,  and  who  accompanied  him  on  foot, 
proceeded  to  Aladdin's  palace.  He  dis- 
mounted at  the  foot  of  the  flight  of  staizs 
that  led  to  the  saloon  with  twenty-four  win- 
dows, and  went  up  without  letting  Aladdin 
know  of  his  arrival ;  but  the  latter  bappoied 
luckily  to  be  in  the  saloon,  and  had  bardy 
time  to  receive  the  sultan  at  the  door. 

The  sultan,  without  giving  Aladdin  time 
to  chide  him  for  not  sending  word  of  his  in- 
tention to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  thus  making 
him  seem  deficient  in  the  respect  be  owed 
him,  said :  '*  I  am  come,  my  son,  to  ask  the 
reason  why  you  wished  to  leave  this  vexy 
magnificent  and  singular  saloon  in  an  unfin- 
ished state?" 

Aladdin  dissembled  the  true  reason,  which 
was,  that  the  sultan  was  not  suffidoitly  rich 
in  jewels  to  go  to  so  great  an  eiqpense.  fiat 
to  let  him  see  how  the  palace  itadf  soipaased 
not  only  his,  but  also  evezy  other  palaee  in 
the  whole  world,  since  be  was  nnable  to  fin- 
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iah  ^Ven  a  raj  small  part  of  it,  he  replied  : 
**  It  is  true,  sire,  that  your  majestj  did  behold 
this  saloon  unfiiushed,  but  I  entreat  jou  to 
examine  if  at  this  moment  there  be  anything 
wanting  1 " 

Thd  saltan  immediately  went  to  the  win- 
dow where  he  had  observed  the  lattice  im- 
perfect ;  bat  when  he  saw  that  it  was  like  the 
rest,  he  thought  he  was  mistaken.  He  not 
only  examined  the  window  on  each  side  of  it, 
but  looked  at  them  all  one  after  the  other ; 
and  when  he  was  convinced  that  the  lattice 
upon  which  his  people  had  so  long  employed 
themselves,  and  had  cost  the  jewellers  and 
goldsmiths  so  many  days,  was  finished  in 
such  an  incredibly  short  period,  he  embraced 
Aladdin,  and  kimed  him  between  his  eyes. 
**  My  dear  son,"  said  he,  filled  with  astonish- 
ment, ^what  a  man  are  you,  who  can  do 
each  wonderfiil  things,  and  almost,  as  it  were, 
instantaneously  1  There  is  not  your  equal  in 
the  world;  and  the  more  I  know  you,  the 
more  I  find  to  admire  in  you." 

Aladdin  received  the  sultan's  praises  with 
great  modesty,  and  replied  to  them  in  these 
terms :  ^  It  is,  sire,  my  greatest  glory  to  de- 
serve the  kindness  and  approbation  of  your 
majesty,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  will 
never  neglect  anything  that  will  tend  to  make 
me  still  more  worthy  of  your  good  opinion." 

The  sultan  returned  to  his  palace  in  the 
same  way  he  came,  and  would  not  permit 
Aladdin  to  accompany  him.  When  he  got 
back,  he  found  the  grand  vizier  waiting  his 
arrival  Still  full  of  admiration  at  the  won- 
der to  which  he  had  been  witness,  the  sultan 
related  everything  to  him  in  such  terms  that 
the  vizier  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
the  matter  was  exactly  as  the  sultan  told  it 
But  this  still  more  confirmed  that  minister 
in  the  belief  which  he  already  entertained, 
that  the  palace  of  Aladdin  was  built  by  en- 
chantment ;  which  opinion  he  had  expressed 
to  the  sultan  on  the  very  morning  that  the 
palace  was  first  seen.  He  again  repeated  his 
belief.  '<  Vizier,"  said  the  sultan,  suddenly 
interrupting  him,  '^  you  have  before  said  the 
same  thii:^  :  but  I  very  plainly  perceive  you 
have  not  forgotten  my  daughter's  marriage 
with  your  son." 

The  grand  vizier  clearly  saw  that  the  sultan 
was  prejudiced ;  he  did  not,  therefore,  wish 
to  enter  into  any  dispute  with  him,  but  suf- 
fered him  to  remain  in  his  own  opinion. 


Every  morning,  as  soon  as  he  rose,  the  sultan 
went  regularly  to  the  apartment  whence  he 
could  see  the  palace  of  Aladdin  :  and  indeed 
he  often  went  during  the  day  to  contemplate 
and  admire  it. 

Aladdin  himself  in  the  mean  time  did  not 
remain  shut  up  in  his  pala&,  but  took  care 
to  go  through  different  parts  of  the  city  at 
least  once  every  week  ;  sometimes  to  attend 
prayers  at  various  mosques ;  at  others  to 
visit  the  grand  vizier,  who  regularly  came 
on  stated  days  to  pay  his  unwilling  court ; 
and  sometimes  he  honored  with  his  presence 
the  houses  of  the  principal  nobles,  whom 
he  frequently  entertained  at  his  own  palace. 
Every  time  he  went  out  he  ordered  two  of 
the  slaves  who  attended  him  as  he  rode  to 
throw  handfuls  of  gold  in  the  streets  and 
public  places  through  which  he  passed,  and 
where  the  people  always  collected  in  crowds 
to  see  him.  Besides  this,  a  poor  person  never 
presented  himself  before  the  gate  of  his  palace 
but  went  away  well  satisfied  with  Aladdin's 
liberality. 

Aladdin  also  so  arranged  his  different  occu- 
pations that  there  was  not  a  week  in  which 
he  did  not  once,  at  least,  enjoy  the  diver- 
sion of  the  chase  ;  sometimes  hunting  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city,  and  at  others  going 
to  a  greater  distance  ;  and  he  gave  proofs  of 
the  same  liberality  in  the  roads  and  villages 
through  which  he  passed.  This  generous 
disposition  made  the  people  load  him  with 
blessings  ;  and  it  became  the  common  custom 
to  swear  by  his  head.  In  short,  without  giv- 
ing the  least  cause  of  displeasure  to  the  sultan, 
to  whom  he  very  regularly  paid  his  court,  it 
may  be  asserted  that  Aladdin  had  attracted, 
by  the  affability  of  his  manners  and  the  lib- 
erality of  his  conduct,  the  regard  and  affection 
of  every  one  ;  and  that,  generally  speaking, 
he  was  even  more  beloved  than  the  sultan 
himself.  To  all  these  good  qualities  he 
joined  a  great  degree  of  valor,  and  an  ardent 
zeal  for  the  good  of  the  state.  He  had  an 
opportunity  of  giving  the  strongest  proofs  of 
it  in  a  revolt  that  took  place  on  the  confines 
of  the  kingdom.  He  no  sooner  became  ap- 
prised that  the  sultan  meant  to  levy  an  army 
to  quell  it,  than  he  requested  to  have  the 
command  of  it.  This  he  had  no  difficulty  in' 
obtaining.  He  instantly  put  himself  at  its 
head,  inarched  against  the  rebeU,  and  con- 
ducted the  whole  expedition  with  so  much 
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jndgment  and  aetivity,  that  the  sultan  heard 
of  their  defeat,  punishment,  and  dispersion 
quite  as  soon  as  of  the  arrival  of  the  army  at 
its  point  of  destination.  This  action,  which 
made  his  name  celebrated  thronghout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  empire,  did  not  in  the 
least  alter  his  disposition.  He  returned  vic- 
torious, but  he  returned  as  afOable  and  modest 
as  ever. 

Many  years  passed,  and  Aladdin  continued 
to  conduct  himself  in  the  way  we  have  de- 
scribed, when  the  African  magician  who  had 
procured  for  him,  but  without  intending  it, 
the  means  by  which  he  was  raised  to  so  ex- 
alted a  situation,  frequently  thought  of  him 
while  he  was  in  Africa,  whither  he  had  re- 
turned. Although  he  was  well  persuaded 
that  Aladdin  had  pined  out  a  miserable  ex- 
istence in  the  subterraneous  cavern  where  he 
had  left  him,  he  nevertheless  thought  he 
might  as  weU  learn  precisely  his  end.  As 
he  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  geomancy,  he  took  out  of  a  drawer  a  sort 
of  aqiuire,  covered  box,  such  as  he  used  when 
he  made  any  observations  in  this  science. 
He  then  sat  down  on  the  80&,  and  placed 
the  square  instrument  before  him.  He  un- 
covered it,  and  after  making  the  sand  with 
which  it  was  filled  quite  smooth  and  even, 
with  the  view  of  discovering  whether  Alad- 
din died  in  the  subterraneous  cave,  he 
arranged  the  points,  drew  the  figures,  and 
formed  his  horoscope.  When  he  examined 
it,  in  order  to  form  his  judgment,  instead  of 
finding  Aladdin  dead  in  the  cave,  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  got  out  of  it,  that  he 
lived  in  the  greatest  splendor,  was  immensely 
rich,  highly  respected  and  honored,  and  was 
the  husband  of  a  princess. 

No  sooner  had  the  AMcan  magician  learnt 
by  his  diabolical  art  that.Aladdha  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  these  honors,  than  the  blood 
rushed  into  his  face. 

**  This  miserable  son  of  a  toilar,"  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  rage,  **  has  discovered  the  secret 
and  virtues  of  the  lamp !  I  thought  his 
death  certain  ;  and  now  he  enjoys  the  fruits 
of  my  long  and  laborious  exertions.  I  will 
either  prevent  his  enjoying  them,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt"  He  did  not  deliberate  long 
u  to  the  method  he  should  pursue.  Early 
die  next  morning  he  mounted  a  horse  from 
Barbary,  which  he  had  in  his  stable,  and 
kgan  his  journey.    Travelling  from  city  to 


city,  and  from  province  to  province, 
stopping  anjrwhere  longer  tlian  wi 
to  rest  his  horse,  he  at  last  axxived  in  Cite; 
and  very  soon  reached  the  capital  whse  ikt 
sultan  lived,  whose  daughter   Aladdla  M. 
married.     He  alighted  at  a   pubbe  kh^ 
where  he  ordered  an  apartment  for 
He  remained  there  the  rest  oi  the  daj^ail 
following  night,  in  order  to  recover  frmlbl 
fatigue  of  his  journey. 

The  first  thing  the  African  magidn  £l| 
the  next  morning  was  to  inqtiire  wbsl 
the  general  opinion  that  was  f omied  of 
din,  and  how  the  people  spoke  of  Iubl 
walking  about  the  city,  he  went  into 
most  frequented  place,  where  people  of 
greatest  consequence  and  di^inction 
bled  to  drink  a  warm  liquor,  of  a 
kind,  which  he  recollected  to  have 
when  he  was  there  before.  He  took 
seat,  and  they  poured  some  out  into 
and  presented  it  to  him.  As  he  took 
he  heard,  as  he  was  listening  to  what 
said  on  eveiy  side,  some  person  speaking  of 
Aladdin's  palace.  When  he  had  finished  lis! 
cup,  he  approached  those  who  were  conven- 
ing on  this  subject,  and  taking  his  o|^- 
tunity,  he  inquired  what  there  was  in  par- 
ticular about  this  palace  of  which  they  qtoks 
so  highly.  '^  Where  do  you  come  frviinl* 
said  one  of  those  to  whom  he  addiessed  \aa- 
self.  ^*You  must  surely  be  but  lately  ar- 
rived in  this  city  if  you  have  not  seen  or 
heard  of  the  palace  of  Prince  Aladdin.'  It 
was  thus  that  Aladdin,  since  his  union  fnA 
the  princess  Badroul  Boudonr,  was  alwajf 
called.  '*  I  do  not  say,**  continned  the  same 
person,  *^  that  it  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  but  that  it  is  the  only  wonder 
in  the  world.  Nothing  has  ever  been  seea 
so  rich,  so  grand,  or  so  magnificent.  Yoa 
must  have  come  from  a  great  distance,  smet 
you  seem  never  even  to  have  heaid  of  it.  In 
fact,  it  ought  to  be  spoken  of  everywben 
since  it  has  been  erected.  But  see  it,  ioA  yoa 
will  then  know  if  I  have  said  anjrUiiug  hot 
the  truth.*  ^Paidon  my  ignaraaoe,  I  beg 
of  you,"  replied  the  African  magieiaa ;  **! 
arrived  here  only  yesterday,  and  I  htn  come 
from  a  great  distance,  even  from  the  feitheit 
part  of  Africa,  and  Uie  &me  of  it  had  not 
reached  that  country  when  I  left  it  And, 
as  it  was  a  business  of  great  importanee  that 
brought  me,  and  requiied  the  utmost  hMte^ 
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^*!»d  no  other  view  during  my  jouiney  than 
^^  gel  to  the  end  of  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
|?^'Wiout  stopping  anywhere  or  acquiring  any 
^^irmation,  as  I  came  along.  I  was,  there- 
*  ^te,  quite  ignoiant  of  what  you  have  been 
fH  <:  .tiling  me.  I  shall,  however,  go  and  see  it 
"My  impatience,  indeed,  is  so  great  that  I 
^  B  'ould  this  moment  go  and  satisfy  my  curios- 
^'^f  if  yon  would  do  me  the  favor  to  show  me 
J-     he  way." 

t  ia    The  person  to  whom  the  African  magician 
«£>3«ldieseed  himself  took  a  pleasure  in  direct- 
iiQing  him  the  way  to  Aladdin's  palace,  and 
fkoi^e  immediately  set  out.    When  he  arrived, 
ft.  if  «iid  had  accurately  examined  the  palace  on 
vie*  all  sides,  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  that 
da-rAladdin  had  availed  himself  of  the  power  of 
i^  the  lamp  in  building  it ;  he  well  knew  it  was 
f-H  in  the  power  of  the  genii  who  were  the  slaves 
IR I  of  the  lamp  to  produce  such  wonders.    Stung 
K  -  to  the  very  soul  by  the  happiness  and  great- 
ijj.ness  of  Aladdin,  between  whom  and  the 
^  sultan  there  seemed  not  the  shadow  of  a  dif- 
^:  ference,  he  returned  to  his  khan. 
^.^       The  great  thing  to  discover  was  whether 
f^f  Aladdin  carried  the  lamp  about  with  him, 
^    or  where  he  kept  it ;  and  this  discovery  he 
^..  was  able  to  make  by  a  certain  opemtion  in 
geomancy.     As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  got 
back  to  Ms  lodgings,  he  took  his  square  box 
.    and  his  8an4,  which  he  always  carried  with 
him  wherever  he  went.    Having  completed 
the  operation,  he  found  that  the  lamp  was  in 
Aladdin's  palace,  and  lus  joy  was  so  great  on 
learning  this,  that  he  could  hardly  contain 
himself.    ^'  I  shall  get  this  lamp,"  he  cried, 
'*  and  I  defy  Aladdin  to  prevent  my  obtain- 
ing it ;  and  I  will  compel  him  to  sink  into 
the  obscurity  and  poverty  from  which  he  has 
taken  so  high  a  leap." 

It  happened  most  unfortunately  for  Alad- 
din that  he  was  absent  upon  a  himting  expe- 
dition that  was  to  last  eight  days,  and  only 
three  of  them  were  yet  elapsed.  Of  this  the 
African  magician  got  information  in  the  fol- 
lowing way.  When  he  had  finished  the 
operation  which  had  afforded  him  so  much 
joy,  he  went  to  see  the  master  of  the  khan, 
under  the  pretence  of  conversing  with  him, 
and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  proper 
subject.  He  told  hun  that  he  was  just  re- 
turned from  the  palace  of  Aladdin ;  and 
after  giving  him  an  exaggerated  account  of 
all   the   most   remarkable   and   surprising 
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things  he  saw,  and  such  l»  generally  at- 
tracted  the  attention  of  every  one,  ^My 
curiosity,"  he  added,  *'  goes  still  further ; 
and  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  till  I  have  seen 
the  master  to  whom  so  wonderful  a  building 
belongs."  '<  That  will  not  be  at  all  a  diffi- 
cult matter,"  replied  the  keeper  of  the  khan, 
"  fcMT  hardly  a  day  passes  that  will  not  afford 
you  an  opportunity,  when  he  is '  at  home ; 
but  he  has  been  gone  these  three  days  on  a 
grand  hunting-party,  which  is  to  last  at  least 
eight." 

The  African  magician  did  not  want  to 
know  more  ;  he  took  leave  of  the  master  of 
the  khan,  and  returned  to  his  own  apart- 
ment '^  This  is  the  time  for  action,"  said  he 
to  himself,  '^  nor  must  I  let  it  escape."  He 
then  went  to  the  shop  of  a  person  who  made 
and  sold  lamps.  ^  I  want,"  said  he  to  the 
master,  '^  a  dozen  copper  lamps ;  can  you 
supply  me  with  them  ? "  The  man  replied 
that  he  had  not  quite  so  many  finished,  but 
that  if  he  would  wait  till  the  next  day  he 
would  have  them  ready  for  him.  The  magi- 
cian agreed  to  wait,  and  desired  him  to  take 
care  and  have  them  well  polished ;  and, 
having  first  promised  to  give  a  good  price 
for  them,  he  returned  to  the  khan. 

The  next  morning  the  African  magician 
received  the  twelve  lamps,  and  paid  the 
money  asked  for  them.  He  put  them  into  a 
basket  which  he  had  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  went  with  this  on  his  ann  towards 
Aladdin's  palace  ;  and  when  he  was  near  it 
he  began  to  ciy  with  a  loud  voice,  ''Who 
will  change  old  lamps  for  new  7 "  As  he 
went  on,  the  children  who  were  at  play  in 
the  open  square  ran  and  collected  round  him, 
hooting  and  shouting  at  him,  as  they  took 
him  for  a  fool  or  a  madman.  Every  one  who 
passed  laughed  at  his  folly,  as  they  thought 
it  ''That  man,"  said  they,  "must  surely 
have  lost  his  senses,  to  offer  to  change  new 
lamps  for  old  ones." 

Ilie  African  magician  was  not  at  all  suiv 
prised  at  the  shouts  of  the  children,  nor  at 
anything  that  was  said  of  him  ;  and  contin- 
ued to  cry,  "  Who  will  change  old  lamps  for 
new  ? "  He  repeated  this  so  often,  while  he 
walked  backwards  and  forwards  in  front  of 
the  palace,  that  at  last  the  princess  Badroul 
Boudour,  who  was  in  the  saloon  ^^ith  twenty- 
four  windows,  heard  him  ;  but  as  she  could 
not  distinguish  what  he  said,  on  account  of 
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the  shouting  of  the  children  who  followed 
him,  and  whoee  nomher  increaaed  eveiy  in- 
stant, she  sent  one  of  her  female  slayes  to 
learn  what  was  the  reason  of  all  the  noise 
and  bustle. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  slave  returned, 
and  entered  the  saloon  laughing  very  heart- 
ily ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  the  princess 
herself,  in  looking  at  her,  could  not  help 
laughing  also.  *'  Well,  silly  one,"  said  the 
princess,  ^  why  do  yon  not  tell  me  what  it  is 
you  are  laughing  at  1 "  "  Princess,"  replied 
the  slave,  still  laughii:^,  ^  who  can  possibly 
help  laughing  at  seeing  that  fool  with  a 
basket  on  his  arm,  full  of  beautiful  new 
lamps,  which  he  does  not  wish  to  sell,  but 
exchange  for  old  ones  ?  It  is  the  crowd  of 
children  who  surround  him  that  make  all 
the  noise  we  hear,  in  mocking  him." 

Hearing  this  account,  another  of  the  fe- 
male slaves  said,  *'Now  you  speak  of  old 
lamps,  I  know  not  whether  the  princess  has 
taken  notice  of  ope  that  lies  upon  the  cor- 
nice ;  whoever  it  belongs  to,  he  will  not  be 
very  much  displeased  in  finding  a  new  one 
instead  of  that  old  one.  If  the  princess  will 
give  me  leave,  she  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
trying  whether  this. fellow  is  fool  enough  to 
give  a  new  lamp  for  an  old  one,  without  ask- 
ing anything  for  the  exchange." 

The  lamp  of  which  the  slave  spoke  was 
the  identical  wonderful  lamp  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  Aladdin's  great  success  and 
happiness,  and  he  had  himself  placed  it  upon 
the  cornice  before  he  went  to  the  chase,  from 
the  fear  of  losing  it.  It  was  the  usual  precau- 
tion which  he  took  every  time  he  hunted. 
But  neither  the  female  slaves,  the  eunuchs,  nor 
the  princess  herself,  had  paid  the  least  atten- 
tion to  it  during  his  absence,  till  this  mo- 
ment. Except  when  he  hunted,  Aladdin 
always  carried  it  about  him.  His  precaution, 
it  may  be  said,  was  certainly  very  proper,  but 
he  should  at  least  have  locked  the  lamp  up  ; 
but  every  one  is  liable  to  similar  neglects, 
and  always  will  be  liable  to  them. 

The  princess,  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  this  lamp,  and  that  Aladdin,  not  to 
say  herself,  was  so  much  interested  in  its 
preservation,  consented  to  the  joke,  and  or- 
dered a  eunuch  to  go  and  get  it  exchanged. 
The  eunuch  obeyed  :  he  went  down  from  the 
saloon,  and  close  to  the  palace  gate  he  per- 
ceived the  African  magician.  He  immediately 


called  to  him,  and  when  lie  eame^  lie  AannL 
him  the  old  lamp, and  saidy  " Give  me^aew 
lamp  for  this." 

The  magician  did  not  doaht  bat  tiial  doi 
was  the  lamp  he  was  seeking;  V^^n**  k 
thonght  there  would  nol^  of  ooane,  be  mf 
other  lamp  in  Aladdin's  palace,  wbeie  eroj- 
thing  that  could  be  was  cf  giold  or  sabrcx.  Bs 
elderly  took  the  lamp  from  the  emuidi,  md 
after  having  thrust  it  into  his  boeoni,  he  pR- 
sented  his  basket,  and  hid  him  tdke  wlock 
he  liked  besL  Tlie  emrach  chose  ooe,  sail, 
leaving  the  magician,  he  carried  the  new  hop 
to  the  princess.  The  exchange  had  no  aooas 
been  effected  than  the  children  made  tfe 
whole  square  resound  with  their  noise,  ia 
ridiculing  and  mocking  the  folfy,  as  thej 
thought^  of  Xhe  magician. 

The  African  magician  let  them  shoot  m 
much  as  they  pleased,  and  without  stajriag 
any  longer  near  Aladdin's  palace,  he  qmcklr 
went  to  a  distance,  and  no  longer  inviled 
people  to  change  old  lamps  for  new.  Be 
wished  for  no  other  than  ^e  one  which  he 
had  got.  His  silence,  therefote,  soon  indnced 
the  children  to  go  no  farther  with  him. 

Leaving  the  square  between  die  two  pal- 
aces, he  went  along  the  most  unfreqnented 
streets ;  and  as  he  had  no  further  ooeaaioa 
either  for  the  remainder  of  his  lamps  or  bii 
basket,  he  set  them  both  down  in  the  nuddk 
of  a  street  where  he  thought  no  one  would  see 
him.  He  then  turned  down  another  street, 
and  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  get  to  out 
of  the  gates  of  the  city.  As  he  oontinued  bis 
walk  through  the  suburb,  which  was  veiy 
extensive,  he  bought  some  provisions ;  ai^ 
when  he  was  in  the  open  country,  he  turned 
down  a  by-road,  where  there  waa  no  ptoba* 
bility  of  seeing  any  person,  and  hert  he  re- 
mained till  he  thought  a  good  oppottonitj 
occurred  to  execute  the  design  he  had  in 
coming  there.  He  did  not  regret  the  hone 
he  left  at  the  khan  where  he  had  lodged ;  bot 
thought  himself  well*  recompensed  by  die 
treasure  he  had  acquired. 

The  African  magician  continued  Jn  this 
retired  place  until  the  night  wm  &r  ad- 
vanced. He  then  drew  the  lamp  ftom  Us 
bosom,  and  rubbed  it  The  genie  instantly 
obeyed  the  sumiAons.  "  What  do  you  widi  \ ' 
cried  the  genie.  ^  I  am  ready  to  obey  you, 
as  your  slave,  and  the  slave  of  those  who 
have  the  lamp  in  their  hands ;  I  and  tbe 
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other  slayes  of  the  lamp."  ^I  command 
you  "  replied  the  Afiican  magician, "  instant- 
ly to  take  the  palace  which  you  and  the  other 
slaves  of  the  lamp  have  erected  in  this  city, 
exactly  as  it  is,  with  everything  in  it,  both 
dead  and  alive,  and  transport  it,  with  me  at 
the  same  time,  into  the  farthest  part  of 
Africa."  Without  making  any  answer,  the 
genie,  assisted  by  the  other  slaves  of  the 
lamp,  took  him  and  the  whole  palace,  and 
transported  it  in  a  very  short  time  to  the 
spot  he  had  pointed  out. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  leave  the  African 
magician,  the  princess  Badroul  Boudour,  and 
the  palace  in  Africa,  and  notice  the  effect  of 
this  change  upon  the  sultan. 

The  sultan  no  sooner  rose  the  next  morn- 
ing than  he  went,  as  usual,  to  the  cabinet, 
that  thence  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
contemplating  and  admixing  Aladdin's  pal- 
ace.  He  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  side  where 
he  was  accustomed  to  see  this  palace,  but  dis- 
covered only  an  open  space,  such  as  it  was 
before  the  palace  had  been  built  He  thought 
he  must  be  deceived  ;  he  rubbed  his  eyes, 
but  still  he  could  see  nothing  more  than  at 
first,  though  the  air  was  so  serene,  the  sky  so 
clear,  and  the  sun  so  near  rising  that  eveiy 
object  was  distinct  and  plain.  He  looked 
on  both  sides,  and  out  of  both  windows,  but 
could  not  perceive  what  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to.  His  astonishment  was  so  great 
that  he  remained  for  some  time  with  his 
eyes  turned  to  the  spot  where  the  palace  had 
stood,  but  whene  he  could  no  longer  see  it, 
endeavoring  to  comprehend  how  so  large  a 
palace  as  that  of  Aladdin,  which  he  had  seen 
every  day  since  he  had  given  pennission  to 
have  it  erected,  and  even  so  lately  as  the  day 
before,  should  so  suddenly  and  completely 
vanish,  that  not  the  smallest  vestige  remained. 
"  I  cannot  be  deceived,"  he  said  to  himself ; 
<'  it  was  in  this  very  place  that  I  beheld  it. 
If  it  had  fallen  down,  the  materials  at  least 
would  appear ;  and  if  the  earth  had  swal- 
lowed it,  we  would  perceive  some  marks  of 
it"  In  whatever  way  this  had  come  to  pass, 
and  however  satisfied  he  was  that  the  palace 
was  no  longer  there,  he  nevertheless  waited 
some  time  longer,  to  see  if  in  reality  he  was 
not  deceived.  He  at  length  retired,  after 
looking  once  more  behind  him  as  he  left  the 
place.  He  returned  to  his  apartment,  and 
ordered  his  grand  vizier  to  be  instantly  sent  | 


for.    In  the  mean  time  he  sat  down,  his 
agitated  with  so  many  different  thooghts  tfait 
he  knew  not  how  to  act 

The  grand  vizier  came  in  so  mnch  harte^ 
that  neither  he  nor  his  attendants  observed, 
as  they  passed,  that  the  palace  of  Aladdm  was 
no  longer  in  the  same  place.  Even  the  por- 
ters, when  they  opened  the  gates^  did  not 
perceive  the  difference. 

*'  Sire,"  said  the  grand  vizier  the  momeot 
he  entered,  ''the  eagerness  and  haste  with 
which  your  majesty  has  sent  for  me  leads 
me  to  suppose  that  something  very  extraor- 
dinary has  happened,  since  your  majesty  is 
not  ignorant  that  this  is  the  day  when  the 
council  meets,  and  that  I  should  therefore,  of 
course,  have  been  heie  on  my  daty  in  a  voy 
short  time."  *'  What  has  happened  is  indeed 
very  extraordinary,  as  you  have  said  ;  and  yoa 
will  soon  agree  it  is  sa  Tell  me,  where  k 
Aladdin's  palace  ? "  ''I  have  just  now  passed 
it,  sire,"  replied  the  vizier  with  the  atmoat 
surprise  ;  ''  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  the 
same  spot  A  building  so  solid  as  that  k 
cannot  easily  change  its  situation."  ''Go 
into  my  cabinet,"  answered  the  saltan,  ''and 
come  and  tdl  me  if  you  can  see  it" 

The  grand  vizier  went  as  he  was  ocdeied, 
and  the  very  same  thing  happened  to  him  as 
to  the  sultan.  When  he  was  quite  sure  that 
the  palace  of  Aladdin  did  not  stand  in  die 
place  where  it  was,  and  that  not  the  snialleit 
part  of  it  seemed  to  remain,  he  went  back  to 
the  sultan.  "Well,"  demanded  the  latter, 
**  have  you  seen  Aladdin's  palace  ?  "  "  Your 
majesty,  sire,  may  remember,"  replied  ^ 
grand  vizier,  "  that  I  had  the  honor  to  tell 
you  that  this  palace,  which  was  so  much  and 
so  deservedly  admired  for  its  beauty  and  im- 
mense riches,  was  the  work  of  magic ;  but 
your  majesty  did  not  then  pay  any  attentinn 
to  what  was  said." 

The  sultan,  who  could  not  deny  the  fonner 
representations  of  the  grand  vizier, was  in  the 
greater  rage  because  he  was  also  unable  todii- 
avow  his  own  incredulity.  ^'  Where  is  thii 
impostor,"  he  exclaimed, — ''  this  wretch,  that 
I  may  strike  off  his  head  7 "  ''  It  is  some 
days^"  answered  the  grand  vizier,  "since  he 
came  to  take  leave  of  your  majesty;  ve 
must  send  to  him  to  inquire  about  lus  pal- 
ace ;  he  cannot  be  ignorant  where  it  is." 
"  This  would  be  to  treat  him  with  too  great 
indulgence,"  exclaimed  the  monarch;  ''go 
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and  ovder  thirtj  of  mj  honemen  to  bring 
liim  before  me  in  chains."  The  grand  vizier 
instantly  gave  the  orders,  and  instructed  the 
officer  how  they  might  take  him  and  prevent 
hiB  escape.  They  set  out,  and  met  Aladdin, 
who  was  Tetoming  from  the  chase,  about  five 
or  six  leagues  from  the  city.  The  officer, 
when  he  first  accosted  him,  said  that  the  sul- 
tan was  so  impatient  to  see  him  again  that 
he  had  sent  them  to  inform  him  of  it,  and  to 
accompany  him  on  his  return. 

Aladdin  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  the 
tme  cause  that  had  brought  this  detachment 
of  the  sultan's  guard.  He  continued  hunting 
on  his  way  home  ;  but  when  he  was  within 
half  a  league  of  the  city  the  detachment 
surrounded  him,  and  the  officer  then  said, 
**  Prince  Aladdin,  it  is  with  the  greatest  re- 
gret that  I  must  inform  you  of  the  orders  we 
have  received  from  the  sultan  to  arrest  you, 
and  conduct  you  like  a  state  criminaL  We 
entreat  you  not  to  take  it  ill  in  us  that  we 
do  our  duty,  but  on  the  contrary  that  you 
will  pardon  us."  This  declaration  astonished 
Aladdin  to  the  greatest  degree.  He  felt 
himself  innocent,  and  asked  the  officer  if  he 
knew  of  what  crime  he  was  accused  ;  but  he 
replied  that  neither  he  nor  his  men  were  ac- 
quainted with  it. 

As  Aladdin  perceived  that  his  own  attend- 
ants were  much  inferior  to  the  detachment, 
and  even  that  they  were  at  some  distance, 
he  dismounted  and  said  to  the  officer,  '*  Ex- 
ecute whatever  orders  you  have  received.  I 
must,  however,  aver,  that  I  am  guilty  of  no 
crime,  either  towards  the  person  of  the  sul- 
tan or  the  state."  They  immediately  put  a 
large  and  long  chain  about  his  neck,  which 
they  then  bound  round  his  body,  so  that  he 
had  not  the  use  of  his  arms.  When  the 
officer  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
troop,  one  of  the  horsemen  took  hold  of 
the  end  of  the  chain,  and  going  on  behind 
the  officer,  he  led  Aladdin,  who  was  obliged 
to  foUow  on  foot ;  and  in  this  state  he  was 
conducted  through  the  city. 

When  the  guards  entered  the  suburbs,  the 
first  person  who  saw  Aladdin  conducted  in 
this  way,  like  a  state  criminal,  did  not  doubt 
but  that  he  was  going  to  lose  his  head.  As 
he  was  generally  beloved,  some  seized  a 
sabre,  others  whatever  aims  they  could,  and 
those  who  had  none  took  up  stones,  and  in 
this  manner  followed  the  guards.    Some  of 


those  who  were  in  the  rear  wheeled  about,  as 
if  they  wished  to  disperse  them  ;  but  the 
people  increased  so  fast  that  the  guards 
thought  it  better  to  dissemble,  well  satisfied 
if  they  could  conduct  Aladdin  safe  to  the 
palace  without  his  being  rescued.  In  order  to 
succeed  the  better,  they  took  great  care,  as 
the  streets  happened  to  be  more  or  less  wide, 
to  occupy  the  whole  space,  sometimes  extend- 
ing and  at  others  compressing  themselves. 
In  this  manner  they  anived  in  the  open 
square  before  the  palace,  where  they  all 
formed  into  one  line,  and  faced  about  towards 
the  armed  multitude,  while  the  officer  and 
guard  who  led  Aladdin  entered  the  palace,' 
and  the  porters  shut  the  gates  to  prevent  any 
one  from  entering. 

Aladdin  was  conducted  before  the  sultan, 
who  waited  for  him,  accompanied  by  the 
grand  vizier,  in  a  balcony.  He  no  sooner 
saw  him  than  he  commanded  the  executioner, 
who  was  already  present  by  his  orders,  to 
strike  off  his  head,  as  he  wished  not  to  hear 
a  word,  or  any  explanation  whatever. 

The  executioner  seized  Aladdin,  took  off 
the  chain  that  was  round  his  neck  and  body, 
and  after  laying  down  on  the  ground  a  laige 
piece  of  leather,  stained  with  the  blood  of 
the  many  criminals  he  had  executed,  he  de- 
sired him  to  place  himself  on  his  knees,  and 
then  tied  a  bandage  over  his  eyes.  Having 
drawn  his  sabre,  he  was  about  to  give  the 
fatal  stroke,  only  making  the  three  usual 
flourishes  in  the  air,  and  waiting  for  the  sul- 
tan's signal  to  separate  Aladdin's  head  from 
his  body,  when  at  this  very  instant  the  grand 
vizier  perceived  that  the  populace,  who  had 
forced  the  guards  and  filled  the  square,  were 
in  fact  scaling  tiie  walls  of  the  palace  in 
many  places,  and  even  began  to  pull  them 
down  in  order  to  open  a  passage.  Before, 
therefore,  the  sultan  could  give  the  signal,  he 
said  to  him,  "  I  beseech  your  majesty  to 
think  maturely  of  what  you  are  going  to  do ; 
you  will  run  the  risk,  sire,  of  having  your 
palace  forced ;  and  if  this  misfortune  should 
happen,  the  event  cannot  but  be  dreadful" 
"My  palace  forced!"  replied  the  sultan; 
"who  can  dare  attempt  it!"  "If  your 
majesty,  sire,  will  cast  your  eyes  towards  the 
walls,  you  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
what  I  say." 

When  the  sultan  saw  the  violent  commo- 
tion of  the  people,  his  fear  was  very  great 
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He  instantly  ordered  the  executioiMr  to  put 
up  his  sabre,  to  take  the  bandage  off  Aladd&i^ 
eyes,  and  set  him  at  liberty.  He  also  com> 
manded  an  officer  to  proclaim  that  he  par- 
doned A1ii^<1iTt^  and  that  erery  one  might 
retire. 

As  all  those  who  had  motmted  on  the  walls 
of  the  palace  were  witnesses  of  what  passed, 
they  gave  over  their  design,  and  almost 
directly  got  down  :  and,  h^[hly  delighted  at 
having  thus  been  the  means  of  saving  the 
life  of  one  whom  they  really  loved,  they  in- 
stantly published  the  news  to  those  who 
were  near  them,  thence  it  spread  through  all 
the  populace  who  were  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  palace;  officers  also  ascended  the 
terraced  roof,  and  proclaimed  it  publicly. 
The  justice  the  sultan  had  thus  rendered 
Aladdin  by  pardoning  him  disarmed  the 
populace,  quieted  the  tumult,  and  every  one 
by  degrees  returned  home. 

When  Aladdin  found  himself  at  liberty, 
he  lifted  up  *  his  head  towards  the  balcony, 
and  perceiving  the  sultan,  he  raised  his  voice, 
and  addressed  him  in  the  most  pathetic 
manner.  "  I  entreat  your  majesty,"  he  said, 
''  to  add  a  new  f&vor  to  the  pardon  you  have 
just  granted  me ;  and  that  is  to  inform  me 
of  my  crime."  "What  thy  crime  is,  perfid- 
ious wretch!"  replied  the  sultan;  "dost 
thou  not  know  it  t  Come  up  here,  and  I 
will  show  thee."  * 

Aladdin  ascended,  and  when  he  presented 
himself,  **  Follow  me,"  said  the  sultan,  walk- 
ing on  before,  without  taking  any  other  no- 
tice of  him.  He  led  the  way  to  the  cabinet 
that  opened  towards  the  place  where  Alad- 
din's palace  stood.  When  they  came  to  the 
door,  "  Gk)  in,"  said  the  sultan  ;  "  you  ought 
to  know  where  your  own  palace  is.  Look 
on  all  sides,  and  tell  me  what  h  become  of 
it."  Aladdin  looked,  but  saw  nothing.  He 
perceived  the  space  upon  which  his  palace 
had  stood  ;  but  as  he  could  not  conceive  how 
it  should  have  disappeared,  this  extraordinary 
and  wonderful  event  so  confused  and  aston- 
ished him,  that  he  could  not  answer  the 
sultan  a  single  word.  "  Tell  me,"  said  the 
latter,  4inpatient  at  his  silence,  "where  is 
your  palace,  and  what  is  become  of*  my 
daughter  ?  »  "  Sire,"  replied  Aladdin,  at  kst 
breaking  silence,  "  I  plainly  see  and  must 
own  that  the  palace  which  I  built  is  no 
longer  in  the  place  where  it  was.    I  see  it 


has   disappeared ;   bnt  I 

majesty  that  I  have  no  conoem  whateverii 

thi»«Mait" 

"  I  care  Mlwhat  is  become  of  your  paisce; 
that  gives  me  no  paint"  r^died  the  sahn. 
"I  esteem  my  daughter  iw  milliwi 
beyond  it ;  unless,  therelbiey 
and  bring  her  again  to  me,  no 
shall  yet  prevent  my  taking  off  your  head.' 
"  Sire,"  said  Aladdin,  "  I  entreat  yo«r  la^ 
ty  to  grant  me  forty  dajrs  to  make  the  BMMt 
^gent  inquiries,  and  if  I  do  not,  dudag 
this  period,  succeed  in  my  seavcli,  I  give  yoa 
my  word  tliat  I  will  lay  my  head  at  the  feot 
of  your  throne,  that  you  may  dxapoie  of  mt 
according  to  your  pleasure."    "  I  giant  3roar 
request,"  answered  the  sultan  ;  ^  bat  do  aot 
think  to  abuse  my  &vor,  and  endeavor  to 
escape  my  resentment.    In  whatever  part  d 
the  yrcfrld  you  are,  I  will  take  caie  to  dih 
cover  you." 

Aladdin  then  left  the  saltan's  piimmfp  ia 
the  deepest  humiliation,  and  in  a  state  tnitf 
deserving  of  pity.    He  passed  thioqgh  tint 
courts  of  the  palace  with  downcast  eyes,  not 
even  daring  to  look  about  him,  so  great  wso 
his  confusion  ;  and  the  principal  offioen  d 
the  court,  not  one  of  whom  he  had  evtf 
disobliged,  instead  of  coming  to  console  hin^ 
or    offer  him    a  retreat   at   tiieir  houM^ 
turned  their  backs  upon  him,  bodi  that  they 
might  not  be  supposed  to  see  him,  nor  he  be 
able  to  recognise  them.    But  even  if  th^  had 
approached  him  in  ord^  to  console  him,  or 
offer  him  an  asylum,  they  themselves  wooU 
not  have  known  him  :  he  did  not  even  knov 
himself.     His  mind  seemed  deranged,  of 
which  he  gave  evident  proofs,  when  he  nu 
out  of  the  palace,  for  without  thinking  of 
what  he  did,  he  demanded  at  every  door,  and 
of  all  he  met,  if  they  had  seen  his  palaec^  or 
could  give  hnn  any  intelligence  of  it. 

These  questions  made  eveiy  one  think  thit 
Aladdin  had  lost  his  senaeSb  Some  ercn 
laughed  at  him  ;  but  the  more  seiioos^  and 
especially  all  those  who  had  been  on  friend]^ 
terms,  or  ever  had  any  buaineeB  witli  him, 
most  sincerely  compassionated  him.  He 
remained  three  days  in  the  city,  walkiqg 
through  ereiy  part,  eating  only  what  vai 
given  him  in  charity,  without  being  ahk  to 
form  any  resolution. 

At  length,  as  he  could  not  in  his  wretched 
state  remain  any  longer  in  the  aty,  when 
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be  had  Mtfaerto  liyed  in  sach  splendor,  he 
depaited  towards  the  country.  He  soon 
turned  out  of  the  high  road,  and  after  walk- 
ing over  a  great  deal  of  ground  in  the  most 
dreadful  state  of  mind,  he  arrived  towards 
the  dose  of  day  on  the  bank  of  a  river. 
'  fie  now  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  despair. 
**  Yfhen  shall  I  go  to  seek  my  palace  1 "  he 
exclaimed.  ^  In  what  countiy,  in  what  part 
of  the  world,  shall  I  find  either  that  or  my 
dear  princess,  whom  the  sultan  demands  of 
me  f  Never  shall  I  be  able  to  succeed  !  It 
is  much  better,  then,  that  I  at  once  free  my- 
self from  labors  which  must  end  in  nothing, 
and  from  feelings  that  distract  me."  He  was 
then  going  to  throw  himself  into  the  river, 
but  being  a  good  mussulman,  and  faithful  to 
his  religion,  he  thought  he  ought  not  to  do  it 
without  first  repeating  his  prayers.  In  order 
to  perform  this  ceremony,  he  went  close  to 
the  bank  to  wash  his  face  and  hands,  as  was 
the  custom  of  his  countiy,  but  as  this  spot 
was  rather  steep,  and  the  ground  moist  from 
the  water  that  had  washed  against  it,  he 
slipped  down,  and  would  have  fallen  into  the 
river  if  he  had  not  been  stopped  by  a  piece 
of  stone  or  rock  that  projected  about  two 
feet  &om  the  surface.  Happy  was  it  for  him, 
too,  that  he  still  had  with  him  the  ring 
which  the  African  magician  had  put  upon 
hifl  finger  when  he  made  him  go  down  into 
the  subterraneous  cavern  to  bring  away .  the 
precious  lamp.  In  holding  against  the  piece 
of  rock,  he  rubbed  the  ring  so  strongly  that 
the  same  genie  instantly  appealed  whom  he 
had  before  seen  in  the  subteiraneous  cavern. 
**  What  do  you  wish  ? "  cried  the  genie  :  "  I 
am  ready  to  obey  you,  as  your  slave,  and  as 
the  slave  of  him  wUo  has  that  ring  on  his 
finger  ;  I  and  the  other  slaves  of  the  ring.'' 

Aladdin  was  most  agreeably  surprised  by 
a  sight  he  so  little  expected  in  the  despair 
he  was  in  ;  and  directly  replied,  "  Save  my 
Hfe,  genie,  a  second  time,  by  informing  me 
where  the  palace  is  which  I  built,  or  again 
place  it  where  it  was."  '^  What  you  require 
of  me,"  answered  the  genie,  '^  is  beyond  my 
ability  :  I  am  only  the  slave  of  the  ring  ;  you 
must  address  youiself  to  the  slave  of  the 
lamp."  "  If  that  be  the  case,  then,"  added 
Aladdin,  *^  at  least  transport  me  to  the  spot 
where  my  palace  is,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  it  may  be ;  and  place  me  under  the 
window  of  the  princess  Badroul  Boudour." 


He  had  barely  said  this,  before  the  genie  trans- 
ported him  to  Africa,  near  a  large  city,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  meadow,  in  which  the 
palace  stood,  and  set  him  down  directly 
under  the  windows  of  the  apartment  of  the 
princess,  and  there  left  him.  All  this  was 
the  work  of  an  instant 

Notwithstanding  the  obscurity,  Aladdin 
readily  recognized  both  his  own  palace  and 
the  apartment  of  the  princess ;  but  as  the 
night  was  far  advanced,  and  everything  in 
the  palace  was  quiet^  he  retired,  and  seated 
himself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  Full  of  hope, 
and  reflecting  on  the  good  fortune  which 
chance  alone  had  procured  him,  he  here  felt 
himself  in  a  much  more  tranquil  state  than 
since  he  had  been  arrested  by  the  sultan's 
order,  brought  before  him,  and  delivered 
from  the  danger  of  losing  his  head.  He 
amused  himself  for  some  time  with  these 
agreeable  thoughts  ;  but  as  he  had  for  five 
or  six  days  enjoyed  hardly  any  rest,  he  could 
not  prevent  himself  being  overcome  by  sleep, 
and  he  resigned  himself  to  its  influence  in 
the  spot  where  he  was. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  sun  rose, 
Aladdin  was  most  agreeably  awakened  by 
the  notes  of  the  birds  which  had  percLed 
upon  the  tree  under  which  he  lay,  and 
among  the  other  thick  trees  in  the  garden  of 
his  palace.  He  cast  his  eyes  upon  this 
beautiful  building,  and  felt  an  inexpressible 
joy  at  the  thought  of  being  again  master  of 
it,  and  onoe  more  possessing  his  dear  princess. 
He  got  up,  and  approached  the  apartment  of 
the  princess.  He  walked  for  some  time 
under  the  -window,  waiting  till  she  rose,  in 
hopes  that  she  might  observe  him.  While 
in  expectation  of  this,  he  considered  with- 
in himself  what  could  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  misfortune  ;  and  after  meditating 
some  time,  he  entertained  no  doubt  but  that 
it  arose  from  his  having  left  his  lamp.  He 
accused  himself  of  negligence  and  careless- 
ness in  having  suffered  the  lamp  to  be  out  of 
his  possession  a  single  moment  He  was, 
however,  embarrassed  to  discover  who  could 
be  so  jealous  of  his  happiness.  He  would  at 
once  have  comprehended  it,  if  he  In^  known 
that  both  he  and  his  palace  were  m  Africa  ; 
but  of  this  the  genie,  who  was  the  slave  of 
the  ring,  hod  not  informed  him.  The  name 
alone  of  Africa  would  have  brought  his  de- 
clared enemy,  the  magician^  to  his  recollection. 
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The  piinceBS  Badioul  Boudour  rose  this 
xnonuDg  much  earlier  than  she  had  done 
since  she  had  been  transported  into  Africa 
by  the  artifice  of  the  magician,  whose  sight 
she  was  compelled  to  endure  once  every  day, 
as  he  was  master  of  tl)e  palace  ;  but  she  con- 
stantly treated  him  so  ill,  that  he  had  never 
yet  had  the  boldness  to  sleep  there.  When 
she  was  dressed,  one  of  her  women,  looking 
through  the  lattice,  perceived  Aladdin,  and 
ran  and  informed  her  mistress.  The  princess, 
who  could  scarcely  believe  this  news,  imme- 
diately went  to  the  window,  and  saw  him 
herself.  She  opened  the  lattice,  the  noise 
of  which  made  Aladdin  raise  his  head. 
He  instantly  recognized  her,  and  saluted  her 
in  a  manner  highly  expressive  of  his  joy. 
'*  Lose  not  a  moment,"  cried  the  princess ; 
**  they  are  gone  to  open  the  secret  door ; 
ascend  quickly."    She  then  shut  the  lattice. 

This  secret  door  was  directly  below  the 
apartment  of  the  princess.  It  was  open,  and 
Aladdin  entered  her  apartment  It  is  im- 
possible to  express  the  joy  they  both  felt  in 
again  seeing  each  other,  after  having  con- 
cluded that  their  separation  was  eternal  They 
embraced  each  other  with  tears  of  joy,  and 
gave  all  imaginable  proofs  of  the  tenderest 
affection,  after  so  cruel  and  so  unforeseen  a 
separation.  ^  Before  you  mention  anything 
else,  my  princess,"  said  Aladdin,  "tell 
me  in  the  name  of  Qod,  as  well  for  your 
own  sake,  and  for  that  of  the  sultan,  your 
ever-respected  father,  as  for  mine,  what  has 
become  of  that  old  lamp,  which  I  placed  upon 
the  cornice  of  the  saloon  with  twenty-four 
windows,  before  I  went  on  the  hunting 
party  ? "  "  Ah,  my  dear  husband  ! "  replied 
the  princess,  "  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
our  mutual  misfortunes  have  not  arisen  from 
that  lamp  :  and  what  the  more  distresses  me 
is  that  I  am  myself  the  cause  of  it"  "  Do  not, 
princess,"  resumed  Aladdin,  "attribute  the 
matter  to  yourself  ;  I  only  am  to  blame,  for 
I  ought  to  have  been  more  careful  in  its 
preservation.  But  let  us  now  only  think  of 
repairing  that  loss  ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
inform  me,  I  beg  of  you,  of  everything  that 
has  happened,  and  into  whose  hands  this 
lamp  has  fallen." 

The  princess  then  related  to  Aladdin 
everything  that  had  passed  relative  to  the 
exchange  of  the  old  lamp  for.  a  new  one, 
which  she  showed  him ;   and  how  on  the 


morning  following  the  night  of  the  lemonl 
of  the  palace  she  found  herself  in  the  un- 
known countiy  where  the  palaoe  now  stood, 
and  that  this  country  was  Africa, — a  fact  she 
had  learned  from  the  traitor  who  by  his 
magic  art  had  transported  her  thither. 

"  Princess,"  replied  Aladdin,  inteimptiiig 
her,  "  by  informing  me  that  we  are  in  A&ica, 
you  have  at  once  unmasked  the  traitor.  He 
is  the  most  infamous  of  men.  But  this  is 
neither  a  proper  time  nor  place  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  his  crimes.  I  entreat  you  only  to 
tell  me  what  he  has  done  with  the  lamp,  and 
where  he  has  put  it"  "  He  constantly,"  re- 
joined the  princess,  "carries  it  081661117 
wrapped  up  in  his  bosom.  I  am  sore  of  thiiy 
because  he  once  took  it  out  in  my  presence 
showing  it  as  a  sort  of  trophy." 

"  Do  not  be  offended,  my  princess,"  con- 
tinued Aladdin,  "  at  all  the  questions  I  pot 
to  you  ;  they  are  of  equal  importance  to  oa 
both.  But  to  come  at  once  to  what  most  in- 
terests me  ;  tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  how  yon 
have  been  treated  by  so  infamous  and  per- 
fidious a  wretch."  "Since  I  have  been  in 
this  place,"  answered  the  princess,  "  he  has 
presented  himself  before  me  only  once  dur- 
ing the  day  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
little  satisfaction  he  has  derived  from  his 
visits  makes  him  repeat  them  less  often.  All 
that  he  has  ever  said  to  me  has  only  been  for 
the  purpose  of  persuading  me  to  be  Duthleas 
to  you,  and  to  take  him  for  my  husband ; 
wishing  to  convince  me  that  I  ou^t  never 
to  expect  to  see  you  again  ;  that  you  are  no 
longer  alive,  and  that  the  sultan,  my  father, 
has  ordered  your  head  to  be  cut  off.  And  to 
prove  to  me  that  you  were  an  ungratefnl 
wretch,  he  said  that  you  owed  all  your  good 
fortune  to  him,  with  a  thousand  other  in- 
jurious expressions  that  I  cannot  repeat 
And  as  he  never  had  any  other  answer  than 
my  complaints  and  tears  afforded  him,  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  with  as  little  satisfaction 
as  he  came.  I  have,  nevertheless,  no  donU 
but  that  he  means  to  suffer  the  more  violent 
effects  of  my  affliction  to  subside,  with  the 
hope  and  ex]>ectation  that  I  shall  change  my 
mind  ;  and  if,  in  the  end,  I  should  persevere 
in  my  resistance,  to  make  use  of  violent 
methods ;  but  your  presence,  my  dear  hus- 
band, at  once  dissipates  all  my  fi^ars." 

"  Princess,"  interrupted  Aladdin,  "  I  trust 
you  will  not  be  deceived,  as  I  think  I  hare 
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discovered  the  means  of  delivering  you  from 
our  common  enemy.  For  this  purpose,  how- 
ever, I  must  go  into  the  town  ;  I  will  return 
about  noon,  and  communicate  to  you  the 
nature  of  my  design,  for  you  must  yourself 
contribute  towards  its  success.  Let  me, 
however,  apprise  you  not  to  be  astonished  if 
you  see  me  return  in  a  different  dress  ;  and 
be  sure  you  give  orders  that  I  may  not  be 
obliged  to  wait  at  the  private  door,  but  be 
admitted  the  instant  I  knock."  The  princess 
promised  that  somebody  should  be  ready  to 
open  it  on  his  arrival 

Aladdin  left  the  apartment  by  the  same 
door  he  had  entered  ;  and  when  outside  of  the 
palace,  he  looked  about  on  all  sides,  and  at 
last  discovered  a  peasant,  who  was  going  into 
the  country.  As  this  peasant  had  got  to 
some  distance  beyond  the  palace,  Aladdin 
hastened  to  overtake  him  ;  and  as  soon  &s  he 
joined  him,  he  proposed  to  change  clothes, 
and  made  him  such  an  offer  tbat  the  peasant 
readily  agreed  to  it  This  was  effected  be- 
hind a  small  bush ;  and  when  the  exchange 
was  completed,  they  separated,  and  Aladdin 
took  the  road  that  led  to  the  town.  When 
he  got  there,  he  turned  down  a  street  which 
led  from  the  gate,  and  then  getting  into 
those  streets  which  were  most  frequented, 
he  came  to  that  part  where  each  street  was 
occupied  by  a  particular  profession  or  trade. 
He  went  into  that  appropriated  to  druggists, 
and  going  to  the  shop  which  appeared  the 
largest  and  best  supplied,  he  asked  the  owner 
if  he  had  a  certain  powder,  the  name  of 
w^hich  he  mentioned. 

The  merchant,  who,  from  looking  at  Alad- 
din's dress,  did  not  conceive  that  he  had 
money  enough  to  pay  for  it,  replied  that  he 
had  it,  but  that  it  was  very  dear.  Aladdin 
readily  entered  into  the  merchant's  thoughts, 
and  therefore  took  out  his  purse,  and,  show- 
ing him  the  gold,  desired  to  have  half  a 
drachm  of  the  powder.  The  merchant 
weighed  it,  wrapped  it  up,  and,  giving  it  to 
Aladdin,  demanded  one  piece  of  gold  for  it ; 
the  latter  inmiediately  paid  him,  and  without 
staying  in  the  tomm  any  longer  than  was 
necessary  to  take  some  nourishment,  returned 
to  the  palace.  He  had  no  occasion  to  wait 
at  the  street  door  ;  it  was  instantly  opened, 
and  he  went  up  to  the  apartment  of  the 
princess  Badroul  Boudour.  "  The  aversion, 
my  princ^,''  said  Aladdin  io  her  a&  soon  as 
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he  came  in,  '^  which  you  have  expressed  for 
your  ravisher,  may  probably  occasion  you 
some  jmin  in  complying  with  the  instruc- 
tions I  am  about  to  give  you.  But  permit 
me,  in  the  first  place,  to  tell  you  that  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  dissemble,  and  even  to 
offer  some  violence  to  your  own  feelings,  if 
you  wish  to  be  delivered  from  his  persecu- 
tion, and  afford  to  the  sultan,  your  father, 
and  my  sovereign,  the  satisfaction  of  again 
beholding  you." 

"  If  you  will  follow  my  advice,"  continued 
Aladdin,  "you  will  this  moment  adorn 
yourself  in  one  of  your  most  elegant  dresses, 
and  when  the  African  magician  shall  come, 
make  no  difficulty  in  receiving  him  with  all 
the  affability  you  can  assume,  without  ap- 
pearing affected,  or  imder  any  constraint,  in 
a  kind  of  open  manner  ;  yet  still  with  some 
remains  of  grief,  which  he  may  easily  con- 
ceive will  soon  be  entirely  dissipated.  In 
your  conversation  with  him  give  him  to 
understand  that  you  are  making  the  greatest 
efforts  to  forget  me  ;  and,  that  he  may  be 
still  more  convinced  of  your  sincerity,  invite 
him  even  to  sup  with  you,  and  tell  him  that 
you  are  desirous  of  tasting  some  of  the  best 
wine  this  country  can  produce.  On  this  he 
will  not  fail  to  leave  you  in  order  to  procure 
some.  While  he  lis  gone,  do  you  go  to  the 
sideboard,  which  will  of  course  be  set  out, 
and  put  this  powder  into  one  of  the  cups  you 
usually  drink  out  of ;  set  the  cup  on  one  side, 
and  tell  one  of  your  women  to  fill  it,  and 
bring  it  to  you  at  a  certain  signal,  which  you 
must  explain  to  her,  warning  her  not  to 
make  any  mistake.  When  the  magician 
shall  be  returned,  and  you  shall  again  have 
sat  down  to  table,  make  them  bring  you  the 
particular  goblet  in  which  the  powder  was 
put,  and  then  do  you  make  an  exchange  with 
hinL  He  will  find  the  flavor  of  that  which 
you  give  him  so  excellent,  that  he  will  drink 
it  up  to  the  last  drop.  Scarcely  shall  he 
have  emptied  the  cup,  but  you  will  see  him 
fall  backwards.  If  you  should  feel  any  re- 
pugnance at  drinking  out  of  his  cup,  you 
need  only  pretend  to  do  so  ;  and  you  can 
very  easily  manage  this,  for  the  effect  of  the 
powder  will  be  so  sudden,  that  he  will  not 
have  time  to  pay  any  attention  to  what  you 
do,  or  notice  whether  you  drink  or  not." 

When  Aladdin  had  finished  his  instruc- 
tions, the  princess  answered  :  "  1  must  con- 
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fess  that  I  shall  violently  shock  my  own 
feelings  in  agreeing  to  make  these  advances 
to  the  magician,  although  I  am  aware  they 
are  absolutely  necessaiy.  But  what  cannot 
I  resolve  to  undertake  against  such  a  cruel 
enemy  ]  I  will  then  do  as  you  direct,  since 
your  happiness  depends  upon  it  as  well  as 
mine."  When  these  matters  were  all  ar- 
ranged with  the  princess,  Aladdin  took  his 
leave  :  he  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  palace  ;  and  as  the 
night  came  on,  he  approached  the  secret 
door. 

The  princess  Badroul  Boudour,  being  in- 
consolable not  only  at  her  separation  from 
her  dear  husband  Aladdin,  whom  from  the 
first  she  loved  more  through  inclination  than 
duty,  but  also  at  being  separated  from  the 
sultan,  her  father,  between  whom  and  herself 
there  was  an  equal  degree  of  affection,  had 
completely  neglected  her  person  from  the 
very  moment  of  their  distressful  separation. 
She  had  even  neglected  the  neatness  so  be- 
coming to  her  sex,  particularly  since  the  first 
visit  of  the'  magician,  when  she  had  learnt 
from  her  women  that  he  was  the  person  who 
had  exchanged  the  old  lamp  for  a  new  one  ; 
after  this  infamous  trick,  therefore,  she 
could  not  look  upon  him  without  horror. 
The  opportunity,  however,  of  taking  that 
vengeance  upon  liim  he  so  justly  deserved 
BO  much  sooner  than  she  could  ever  hope  to 
have  the  means  of  accomplishing,  made  her 
resolve  to  satisfy  Aladdin. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  was  gone,  she 
went  to  her  toilet,  and  made  her  women 
dress  her  in  the  most  becoming  manner.  She 
put  on  one  of  her  richest  habits,  and  that 
which  she  thought  best  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. Her  girdle  was  of  gold,  set  with  dia- 
monds of  the  largest  size,  and  the  best  chosen. 
She  put  on  only  a  necklace  of  pearls,  six  of 
which,  on  each  side  the  centre  one,  which 
was  the  largest  and  most  valuable,  were  so 
beautifully  proportioned,  that  the  proudest 
sultanas  and  greatest  queens  would  have 
thought  themselves  happy  in  possessing  a 
necklace  equal  to  the  two  smallest.  Her 
bracelets,  which  were  formed  of  diamonds 
and  rubies  mixed,  admirably  answered  to 
the  richness  of  her  girdle  and  necklace. 

When  the  princess  was  completely  dressed, 
she  consulted  her  mirror,  and  asked  the 
opinion  of  her  women  upon  her  appearance  ; 


and  finding  she  was  not  deficient  in  any  (^ 
those  charms  that  might  flatter  the  fooliak 
passion  of  the  African  magician,  she  seated 
herself  upon  the  sofa,  in  expectation  of  bis 
arrivaL 

The  magician  did  not  fail  to  make  he 
appearance  at  the  usual  hour.  As  soon  k 
the  princess  saw  him  come  into  the  saloon  cf 
the  twenty-four  windows,  where  she  v» 
waiting  to  receive  him,  she  got  up  in  all  the 
splendor  of  her  beauty  and  charms.  She 
pointed  with  her  hand  to  the  most  faoiuHable 
seat,  and  remained  standing  till  he  hid 
reached  it,  that  she  might  sit  down  at  tiie 
same  time.  This  distinguished  civility  she 
had  never  before  shown  him. 

The  African  magician,  more  dazzled  I7 
the  lustre  of  her  eyes  than  the  brilliancy  ol 
the  jewels  she  wore,  was  greatly  strucL  Her 
majestic  air,  the  gracious  manner  she  had 
put  on,  so  opposite  to  the  rebuffs  be  had 
hitherto  met  with  from  her,  absolutely  con- 
fused him.  He  at  first  wished  to  sit  at  the 
very  end  of  the  sofa ;  but  as  he  saw  that  the 
princess  declined  taking  her  seat  until  he 
was  seated  where  she  wished,  he  at  last 
obeyed. 

The  princess,  then,  in  order  to  free  him 
from  the  embarrassment  in  which  she  saw  he 
was,  looked  at  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  him  suppose  she  no  longer  beheld  him 
in  an  odious  point  of  view,  and  then  said  to 
him,  "^  You  are  doubtless  astonished  at  seebig 
me  appear  to-day  quite  like  a  different  per- 
son from  what  I  have  been  hitherto ;  but  yon 
will  no  longer  be  surprised  at  it,  when  I  tdl 
you  that  I  am  naturally  of  a  disposition  so 
much  the  reverse  of  gri^,  melancholy,  vexBr 
tion,  or  distress,  that  I  endeavor  to  dri^e 
them  from  me  by  every  means  in  my  power, 
as  soon  as  the  causfe  of  them  has  been  a  short 
time  over.  I  have  reflected  upon  what  yon 
have  said  respecting  the  destiny  of  Aladdin, 
and  from  the  disposition  of  the  sultan,  my 
father,  which  I  well  know,  I  am  persuaded, 
like  yourself,  that  the  former  could  not 
possibly  avoid  the  terrible  effects  of  his  lage. 
I  concluded,  therefore,  that  even  if  I  were  to 
weep  and  lament  all  the  remainder  of  my  hfe, 
that  my  tears  would  not  revive  him ;  it  is 
then  on  this  account,  that,  after  having  paid 
him,  even  to  the  tomb,  every  respect  and 
duty  which  my  affection  required,  I  tiioi^t 
I  ought  at  length  to  search  for  the  means  of 
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consoling  myBel£  These  are  the  motives 
which  have  produced  the  change  you  see. 
In  order,  then,  to  begin  to  drive  away  all  sor- 
row, which  I  have  now  resolved  to  banish 
from  my  mind,  and  being  persuaded  that  you 
will  asdst  me  in  the  endeavor,  I  have  or- 
dered a  supper  to  be  prepared ;  but  as  I 
have  only  some  wine  which  is  the  produce 
of  Cathay,  and  am  now  in  Africa,  I  have  a 
great  desire  to  taste  what  is  made  here,  and 
I  thought  if  there  were  any,  that  you  would 
be  most  likely  to  have  the  best" 

The  African  magician,  who  had  conceived 
it  impossible  to  have  so  soon  and  so  easily 
acquired  the  good  graces  of  the  princess 
Badroul  Boudour,  replied  that  he  was  unable 
sufficiently  to  express  how  sensible  he  was  of 
her  goodness  ;  and,  to  put  an  end  to  a  con- 
versation from  which  he  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  disengage  himself  if  it  continued  any 
longer,  he  adverted  to  the  wine  of  Africa 
which  she  had  mentioned,  and  told  her  that 
among  the  many  advantages  which  that 
country  boasted  of  possessing,  that  of  pro- 
ducing most  excellent  wine  was  the  principal, 
particularly  in  the  part  where  she  tiien  was  ; 
and  that  he  had  some  seven  years  old  that 
was  yet  untouched,  and  it  was  not  saying  too 
much  to  aver  that  it  surpassed  all  other  wine 
in  the  whole  world.  "If  my  princess," 
added  he,  "  will  permit  me,  I  will  bring  two 
bottles,  and  will  return  in  an  instant."  ^  I 
should  be  sorry  to  give  you  that  trouble," 
replied  the  princess  ;  "  it  would  be  better, 
surely,  to  send  some  one."  "  It  is  necessary 
for  me  to  go  myself,"  resumed  the  magician  ; 
**  no  one  but  myself  has  the  key  of  the  cel- 
lar ;  nor  does  any  one  else  know  the  secret 
of  opening  it"  "  The  longer  you  are  gone, 
the  more  impatient  I  shall  be  to  see  you 
again  ;  remember,  we  sit  down  to  table  on 
your  return." 

Full  of  the  ideas  of  his  expected  happiness, 
the  African  mi^cian  not  only  ran,  but  abso- 
lutely flew,  to  fetch  the  wine,  and  was  back 
almost  instantly.  The  princess  did  not  doubt 
but  that  he  would  make  haste,  and  therefore 
threw  the  powder  which  Aladdin  had  given 
her  into  a  goblet,  and  set  it  aside'  until  she 
should  call  for  it.  They  then  sat  down 
opposite  to  each  other,  so  that  the  magician's 
back  was  towards  the  sideboard.  The  prin- 
cess, helping  him  to  what  appeared  the  best, 
said  to  him, "  If  you  have  any  inclination,  I 


will  give  you  some  music ;  but  as  we  are 
only  by  ourselves,  I  think  thaX  conversation 
will  afford  us  much  pleasure."  The  magician 
regarded  this  choice  as  a  fresh  mark  of  her 
favor. 

After  they  had  eaten  for  some  little  time, 
the  princess  asked  for  some  wine,  and  drank 
to  the  magician's  health.  '*  You  are  right," 
she  cried,  when  she  had  drank,  "  in  praising 
your  wine  ;  I  have  never  tasted  any  so  deli- 
cious." "Charming  princess,"  replied  he, 
holding  the  goblet  they  had  given  him  in  his 
hand,  "  my  wine  acquires  a  fresh  flavor  by 
the  approbation  you  have  bestowed  upon  it." 
"Drink  to  my  health,"  resumed  the  prin- 
cess ;  "  you  must  confess  I  understand  it." 
He  did  as  she  requested  him,  and  in  return- 
ing the  goblet,  he  added  :  "  I  esteem  myself 
very  happy,  princess,  to  have  reserved  this 
wine  for  so  good  an  occasion  :  and  I  confess 
I  have  never  in  my  whole  life  drank  any  in 
so  agreeable  a  manner." 

They  continued  eating  some  time  longer, 
and  had  taken  three  cups  each,  when  the 
princess,  who  had  completely  fascinated  the 
African  magician  by  her  kind  and  obliging 
manners,  at  length  gave  the  signal  to  her 
woman  to  bring  some  wine,  at  the  same 
time  desiring  her  to  bring  a  goblet  full,  and 
also  to  fill  that  of  the  magician,  which  they 
presented  to  him.  When  they  each  held 
their  goblet  in  their  hands,  "  I  know  not," 
said  she  to  the  African  magician,  "  what  is 
your  custom  when  those  who  are  fond  of 
each  other  drink  together  as  we  do.  With 
us  in  Cathay  each  person  presents  his  own 
goblet  to  the  other,  and  the  lovers  then  drink 
to  each  other's  health."  At  the  same  time 
she  presented  the  goblet  she  held,  and  ex- 
tended her  other  hand  to  receive  his.  The 
African  magician  hastened  to  make  this 
change,  with  which  he  was  the  more  de- 
lighted, as  he  looked  upon  this  favor  as  the 
surest  mark  of  having  made  an  entire  con- 
quest of  the  heart  of  the  princess  ;  and  this 
completed  his  happiness.  "  Princess,"  he  ex- 
claimed before  he  drank,  and  holding  the 
goblet  in  his  hand,  "  we  Africans  ought  to 
become  as  much  refined  in  the  art  of  giving 
a  zest  to  love  by  every  delightful  accompani- 
ment as  the  people  of  Cathay  ;  by  instructing 
me,  therefore,  in  a  matter  of  which  I  am 
ignorant,  I  should  learn  how  sensible  I  ought 
to  be  of  the  favor  I  receive.    Never  shall  I 
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foiget,  most  amiable  princess,  that  in  drink- 
ing out  of  your  goblet  I  have  regained  that 
life  which  your  cruelty,  had  it  continued, 
would  most  infallibly  have  destroyed." 

The  princess  Badroul  Boudour  was  almost 
worn  out  with  this  ridiculous  and  trouble- 
some discourse.  "Drink,''  she  cried,  inter- 
rupting him,  "  you  may  then  say  what  you 
please  to  me."  At  the  same  time  ^e  appeared 
to  carry  the  goblet  she  held  to  her  mouth, 
but  barely  suffered  it  to  touch  her  lips,  while 
the  Afi-ican  magician  did  not  leave  a  single 
drop  in  his.  Wishing  to  drain  the  cup,  he 
held  his  head  quite  back,  and  remained  so 
long  in  that  position  that  the  princess,  who 
kept  the  goblet  to  her  lips,  observed  that  his 
eyes  were  turned  up ;  and  he,  in  fact,  fell 
upon  his  back  without  the  least  strug- 
gle. 

The  princess  had  no  occasion  to  order  them 
to  open  the  street  door  and  admit  Aladdin. 
Her  women,  who  were  stationed  at  different 
parts,  gave  the  word,  one  to  the  other,  from 
the  saloon  to  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  so 
that  the  African  magician  had  no  sooner 
follen  backwards  than  the  door  was  opened. 

Aladdin  went  up  to  the  saloon,  and  as  soon 
as  he  saw  the  African  magician  extended  on 
the  sofa  he  stopped  Badroul  Boudour,  who 
had  risen  to  congratulate  him  on  the  joyful 
event.  "  My  princess,**  he  cried,  *'  there  is  at 
this  moment  no  time  for  rejoicing ;  do  me 
the  favor  to  retire  to  your  apartment  and  to 
suffer  me  to  be  alone,  while  I  prepare  for  our 
return  to  Cathay  as  quickly  as  you  went  from 
it."  The  princess,  her  women,  and  the 
eunuchs,  were  no  sooner  out  of  the  hall  than 
Aladdin  shut  the  door  ;  and  then,  going  up 
to  the  body  of  the  African  magician,  which 
was  lying  lifeless  on  the  sofa,  he  opened 
his  vest  and  took  out  the  lamp^  which  was 
wrapped  up  exactly  in  the  manner  the  prin- 
cess had  described.  He  took  it  out  and  rubbed 
it.  The  genie  instantly  presented  himself,  and 
made  the  usual  speech.  *^  Qenie,"  said  Alad- 
din, "  I  have  called  you  to  command  you,  in 
the  name  of  this  lamp,  your  good  mistress, 
immediately  to  transport  this  palace  to  the 
same  spot  in  Cathay  whence  it  was  brought 
here."  The  genie  first  showed  by  an  inclina- 
tion of  his  head  that  he  would  obey,  and 
vanished.  The  journey  was  instantly  made, 
and  only  two  slight  shocks  were  perceptible  : 
one  when  the  palace  was  taken  up  from  the 


place  where  it  stood  in  A&ica,  and  the  other 
when  it  was  set  down  in  Cathay,  opposite  to 
the  sultan's  palace. 

Aladdin  then  went  down  to  the  apartzneiit 
of  Badroul  Boudour.  "  Our  joy,  my  prin- 
cess," exclaimed  Aladdin,  embracing  bei, 
"  will  be  complete  by  to-morrow  morning.' 
As  the  princess  had  not  finished  her  snpper, 
and  as  Aladdin  was  much  in  want  of  food, 
she  ordered  them  to  bring  the  things  from 
the  saloon  of  twenty-four  windows^  where 
the  supper  had  been  served,  and  which  had 
not  yet  been  removed.  The  princess  and 
Aladdin  drank  together,  and  found  the  old 
wine  of  the  magician  most  excellent ;  and, 
after  enjoying  themselves  at  table  for  aome 
time,  they  retired  to  their  apartment. 

Since  the  removal  of  Aladdin's  palace  and 
the  loss  of  the  princess  Badroul  Bondonr,  his 
daughter,  as  he  thought  forever,  the  sultan 
had  been  inconsolable.     He   slept    neit&a 
night  nor  day;    and,  instead    of   avoiding 
everything  that  could  increase  his  aflUction, 
he,  on  the  contrary,  cherished  every  thought 
that  was  likely  to  add  to  it     Thus,  instead 
of  going  only  every  morning  to  the  cabinet  to 
satisfy  himself,  as  it  were,  only  with  the  rec- 
ollection of  what  he  was  now  unable  to  per 
ceive,  he  went  several  times  during  the  day 
to  renew  his    tears,  and  overwhelm  him- 
self with  the  most  painful  thoughts  of  neTer 
again  seeing  what  had  afforded  him  so  much 
delight,  and  for  the  loss  of  her  whom  he 
esteemed  more  than  all  the  world.    The  son 
had  not  yet  risen,  when  the  sultan  entered 
this  cabinet  as  usual  on  the  very  morning 
after  Aladdin's  palace  had  been  brought  back 
to  its  place.    When  he  first  came  in,  he  was 
so  much  absorbed  in  his  own  feelings,  and  so 
penetrated  with  sorrow,  that  he  Uirew  his 
eyes  over  the  accustomed  spot  in  the  most 
melancholy  manner,  with  the  expectation  of 
beholding,  as  he  thought,  only  the  vacant 
space  that  had  been  occupied  by  the  palace: 
But  when  he  found  the  void  filled  up,  he  con- 
jectured that  it  was  only  a  mist     He  then 
looked  with  greater  attention,  and  could  not 
at  last  doubt  but  it  was  the  palace  of  Aladdin 
which  he  saw.     Chagrin  and  aoirow  were 
succeeded  by  the  most  delightful  aensatioia 
of  joy.    He  hastened  back  to  his  apartment, 
and  instantly  ordered  them  to  saddle  and 
bring  him  a  horse.    It  was  no  sooner  broqgbt 
than  he  mounted  it  and  set  out,  thinking  be 
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could  not  arrive  soon  enough  at  Aladdin's 
palace. 

Aladdin,  who  had  conjectured  what  might 
be  the  consequence,  had  risen  at  daybreak  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  had  dressed  himself  in  one 
of  his  most  magnificent  robes,  he  went  up  to 
the  saloon  of  twenty-four  windows,  from 
which  he  perceived  the  sultan  as  he  was  com- 
ing along.  He  then  descended,  and  was  ex- 
actly in  time  to  receive  him  at  the  bottom  of 
the  grand  staircase,  and  assist  him  in  dis- 
mounting. "  Aladdin,"  cried  the  sultan,  *'  I 
cannot  speak  to  you  till  I  have  seen  and  em- 
braced my  daughter." 

He  then  conducted  the  sultan  to  the  apart- 
ment of  the  princess  Badroul  Boudour,  whom 
Aladdin  had  informed  when  he  got  up  that 
she  was  no  longer  in  Africa,  but  in  Cathay, 
at  the  capital  of  the  sultan,  her  father,  and 
close  to  his  palace.  She  had  just  finished 
dressing.  The  sultan  eagerly  embraced  her, 
bathing  her  face  with  his  tears,  while  the 
princess  on  her  part  showed  the  greatest 
marks  of  delight  at  again  beholding  him. 
For  some  time  the  sultan  could  not  utter  a 
syllable,  so  much  was  he  affected  at  finding 
his  daughter  after  having  lamented  her  loss 
as  inevitable,  while  the  princess  shed  tears 
of  joy  at  the  sight  of  him.  "My  dear 
daughter/'  exclaimed  the  sultan,  at  length 
recovering  his  speech,  "  I  would  fain  believe 
that  the  joy  you  feel  at  again  seeing  me 
makes  you  appear  so  little  changed  as  though 
not  even  an  unpleasant  circumstance  had 
happened  to  you.  I  am  sure,  however,  that 
you  must  have  suffered  a  great  deal.  No  one 
can  have  been  suddenly  transported  as  you 
have  been,  and  with  a  whole  palace  at  the 
same  time,  without  the  greatest  alarm  and 
most  dreadful  feelings.  Relate  to  me,  I  beg 
of  you,  everything  as  it  happened,  and  do  not 
conceal  the  least  circumstance." 

The  princess  felt  a  pleasure  in  giving  the 
sultan  all  the  satisfaction  he  wished.  "  Sire," 
said  she,  "  if  I  appear  so  little  altered,  I  beg 
your  majesty  to  consider  that  my  expecta- 
tions were  raised  so  long  ago  as  yesterday 
morning  by  the  presence  of  my  dear  husband 
and  liberator,  Aladdin,  whom  I  had  till  then 
regarded  and  lamented  as  forever  lost  to  me, 
and  that  the  happiness  I  experienced  in  again 
embracing  him  restored  me  nearly  to  my 
former  self.  Strictly  speaking,  my  whole 
sorrow  arose  from  finding  myself  torn  from 


your  majesty  and  my  dear  husband ;  not 
only  out  of  my  affection  for  him,  but  from 
the  anxiety  I  suffered  for  fear  of  the  dreadful 
effects  of  your  majesty's  rage,  to  which  I  did 
not  doubt  that  he  would  be  exposed,  however 
innocent  he  might  be  ;  and  no  one  could  be 
more  so.  I  have  suffered  less  from  the  in- 
solence of  my  ravisher,  who  continually  held 
a  conversation  that  gave  me  pain,  but  which 
I  as  often  put  an  end  to  by  the  ascendency  I 
knew  how  to  maintain  over  him.  I  was  not 
also  under  more  restraint  than  I  am  at  pres- 
ent. Aladdin  himself  had  not  the  least  con- 
cern in  my  removal  :  I  was  alone  the  cause, 
although  the  innocent  one." 

In  order  to  convince  the  sultan  that  she 
spoke  the  truth,  she  gave  him  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  how  the  African  magician  had 
disguised  himself  like  a  seller  of  lamps,  and 
offered  to  change  new  ones  for  old,  and  of 
the  joke  she  amusol  herself  with  in  changing 
Aladdin's  lamp,  the  important  and  secret 
qualities  of  which  she  was  ignorant  of ;  of 
the  instant  removal  of  the  palace  and  herself 
in  consequence  of  this  exchange,  and  their 
being  transported  into  Airica,  with  the  magi- 
cian himself,  whom  two  of  her  women,  and 
also  the  eunuch  who  had  made  the  exchange, 
recollected,  when  he  had  the  audacity  to 
come  and  present  himself  before  her  the  first 
time  after  his  daring  enterprise,  and  of  the 
proposal  he  made  to  marry  her.  She  then 
informed  him  of  the  persecution  she  con- 
tinued to  suffer  until  the  arrival  of  Aladdin  ; 
of  the  measures  which  they  mutually  took  to 
get  the  lamp,  which  the  magician  constantly 
carried  about  him ;  in  what  manner  they 
succeeded,  particularly  by  her  having  the 
courage  to  dissemble  her  feelings  and  invite 
him  to  sup  with  her ;  with  everything  that 
passed  till  she  presented  the  goblet  to  him  in 
which  she  had  privately  put  the  powder 
Aladdin  had  given  her.  "  With  respect  to 
what  remains,"  added  she,  "  I  leave  to  Alad- 
din to  inform  you  of  it." 

The  latter  had  but  little  to  add  to  this 
account.  "  When  they  opened  the  private 
door,"  he  said,  "  I  immediately  went  up  to 
the  saloon  of  twenty-four  windows,  and  saw 
the  traitor  lying  dead  on  the  sofa,  from  the 
strength  of  the  powder.  As  it  was  not  proper 
for  the  princess  to  remain  there  any  longer,  I 
requested  her  to  go  to  her  apartment  with 
her  women  and  eunuchs.  When  I  was  alone, 
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after  taking  the  lamp  out  of  the  magician's 
bosom,  I  made  use  of  the  same  secret  he  had 
done  to  remove  the  palace  and  steal  away  the 
princess.  I  have  brought  the  palace  back  to 
its  place,  and  have  had  the  happiness  of  re- 
storing the  princess  to  your  majesty,  as  you 
conmiAnded  me.  I  have  not  deceived  your 
majesty  in  this  account ;  and  if  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  go  up  to  the  saloon,  you  will 
see  the  magician  punished  as  he  deserved." 

In  order  to  be  more  fully  convinced,  the 
sultan  rose  and  went  up  ;  and  when  he  had 
seen  the  dead  body  of  the  magician,  whose 
face  was  already  become  livid  by  the  strength 
of  the  poison,  he  embraced  Aladdin  with  the 
greatest  tenderness.  "Do  not  think  ill  of 
me,  my  son,"  cried  he,  "  for  having  used  you 
in  the  manner  I  have  done ;  paternal  affec- 
tion forced  me  to  do  so,  and  I  deserve  to  be 
pardoned  for  the  excess  to  which  it  carried 
"  Sire,"  replied  Aladdin,  "  I  have  not 


me. 


the  least  reason  to  complain  of  your  majesty's 
conduct :  you  have  done  only  what  was  your 
duty.  This  magician,  this  infamous  wretch, 
the  most  detestable  of  men,  was  the  sole 
cause  of  my  disgrace.  When  your  majesty 
shall  have  leisure,  I  will  give  you  an  account 
of  another  piece  of  treachery  which  he  was 
guilty  of  towards  me,  not  less  infamous  than 
this,  from  which  the  peculiar  providence  of 
God  has  preserved  me."  "  I  will  take  care 
to  find  an  opportunity,"  said  the  sultan,  *'  and 
that  very  soon.  But  let  us  now  only  think 
of  making  ourselves  happy,  and  having  this 
odious  object  removed." 

Aladdin  ordered  the  magician's  body  to  be 
thrown  away,  that  it  might  serve  for  the 
beasts  and  birds  to  prey  upon.  In  the  mean 
time  the  sultan,  after  having  commanded  the 
drums,  trumpets,  tymbals,  and  other  instru- 
ments, to  announce  a  public  rejoicing,  had  a 
festival  proclaimed,  of  ten  days'  continuance, 
in  honor  of  the  return  of  the  princess  Badroul 
Boudour,  of  Aladdin,  and  his  palace. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  Aladdin  a  sec- 
ond time  escaped  an  almost  inevitable  death  ; 
but  even  this  was  not  the  last :  he  was  in 
danger  a  third  time,  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing which  will  now  be  related. 

The  African  magician  had  a  younger 
brother,  who  was  not  inferior  to  him  in  his 
knowledge  of  magic  ;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
he  surpassed  him  in  wicked  intentions  and 
diabolical  machinations.    As  they  did  not 


always  live  together,  nor  even  in  the  same 
city,  one  sometimes  being  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity, while  the  other  travelled  in  the 
most  western  part  of  the  world,  they  did 
not  fail  once  every  year  to  inform  them- 
selves, by  means  of  their  knowledge  of 
geomancy,  in  what  part  of  the  wozid  the 
other  was,  how  he  was  going  on,  and  whether 
either  wanted  the  assistance  of  the  other. 

Some  time  after  the  African  magician  had 
failed  in  his  attempt  against  Aladdin,  his 
younger  brother,  who  had  not  received  any 
intelligence  of  him  for  a  year,  and  who  ms 
not  in  Africa,  wished  to  know  where  he  wai, 
whether  he  was  well,  and  what  he  was  abouL 
Into  whatever  place  he  travelled,  he  nera 
went  without  his  square  geomantic  box, » 
well  as  his  brother.  He  took,  then,  this  hex, 
and  having  arranged  the  sand,  he  cast  the 
points,  drew  the  figures,  and  formed  his  horo- 
scope. In  examining  each  part,  he  diseoverei 
that  his  brother  was  no  longer  alive,  that  he 
had  lieen  poisoned,  and  that  his  dealh  was 
sudden.  On  searching  further,  he  found  that 
this  took  place  in  a  capital  situated  in  such  a 
particular  part  of  Cathay ;  and  that  he  by 
whom  he  had  been  poisoned  was  a  man  of 
low  birth,  but  was  married  to  a  princess,  the 
daughter  of  the  sultan. 

When  the  magician  was  thus  apprised  of 
the  melancholy  £ftte  of  his  brother,  he  did  not 
waste  his  time  in  useless  r^rets,  which  could 
not  again  restore  him  to  life  ;  bat  he  took  the 
instant  resolution  to  avenge  his  death :  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  directly  b^an  his 
journey  towards  Cathay.  He  traversed  phus^ 
rivers,  mountains,  and  deserts  ;  and  after  a 
long  journey  of  almost  incredible  fatigue  and 
difficulty,  he  at  length  reached  Cathay,  and 
in  a  short  time  afterwards  arrived  at  the  cap- 
ital which  his  experiment  in  geomancy  had 
pointed  out  Certain  of  not  being  deceived, 
nor  of  having  mistaken  one  kingdom  for 
another,  he  took  up  his  abode  there. 

The  very  next  morning  the  magician  went 
out,  and  in  walking  through  the  city,  not  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  its  beauties, 
which  did  not  at  aU  interest  him,  as  with  the 
intention  of  planning  his  measures  in  order 
to  put  his  pernicious  design  into  executioD, 
he  introduced  himself  into  the  most  fi«- 
quented  places,  and  was  very  attentive  to  the 
conversation  that  passed.  At  a  place  wheze 
many  people  spent  their  time  in  playing  a 
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variety  of  games,  aild  where,  while  some  are 
playing,  others  entertain  themselves  with  the 
news  of  the  day,  or  with*  talking  over  their 
own  private  afiairs,  he  observed  that  they 
spoke  much  of  and  highly  praised  the  virtues 
and  piety  of  a  woman  called  Fatima,  who  led 
a  retired  life,  and  even  of  the  miracles  she 
performed.  As  he  thought  that  this  woman 
might  perhaps  be  in  some  way  useful  in  the 
business  he  was  about,  he  took  one  of  the 
persons  aside,  and  begged  him  to  give  a  more 
particular  accoimt  of  this  holy  woman^  and 
what  sort  of  miracles  she  performed. 

"  What,**  exclaimed  this  man,  "  have  you 
never  seen  nor  even  heard  of  her  ?  She  is  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  city,  by  her  fasting 
and  austere  life,  apd  by  the  good  example 
she  sets.  Except  on  Mondays  and  Fridays, 
she  never  leaves  her  hermitage ;  but  on  these 
days  she  comes  into  the  city,  and  she  does  an 
infinite  deal  of  good,  for  there  is  no  one 
who  is  afflicted  even  with  a  pain  in  the  head, 
whom  she  does  not  cure  by  laying  her  hands 
upon  them.'* 

The  magician  did  not  want  to  know  more 
on  this  subject ;  he  only  inquired  of  the 
same  person  in  what  quarter  of  the  city  the 
hermitage  of  this  holy  woman  was.  He  in- 
formed him  :  upon  which,  after  first  forming 
the  horrible  design  about  to  be  mentioned, 
and  that  he  might  be  the  more  sure  of  its 
success,  he  observed  all  her  conduct  the  first 
time  she  went  out  after  this  inquiry,  and  did 
not  lose  sight  of  her  the  whole  day,  till  she 
returned  in  the  evening  to  her  cell.  When 
he  had  acc\irately  remarked  the  spot,  he  re- 
turned to  one  of  those  places  where,  as  has 
been  said,  a  certain  warm  liquor  is  prepared 
and  sold,  and  where  if  you  choose  you  may 
pass  the  night,  particularly  during  the  hot 
weather,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Cathay  pre- 
fer sleeping  upon  a  mat  rather  than  a  bed. 

The  magician  having  first  paid  the  owner 
for  what  he  had,  which  did  not  amount  to 
much,  went  out  about  midnight,  and  took  the 
road  to  the  hermitage  of  Fatima,  the  holy 
woman,  the  name  by  which  she  was  dis- 
tinguished throughout  the  city.  He  had  no 
difficulty  in  opening  the  door,  as  it  was  only 
fastened  by  a  latch.  As  soon  as  he  entered, 
he  shut  it  again  without  making  any  noise. 
He  then  perceived  Fatima,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  lying  almost  in  the  open  air,  upon  a 
couch  with  a  ragged  mat,  close  to  the  side  of 


her  celL  He  approached,  and  after  taking 
out  a  poniard  he  had  by  his  side,  he  awoke 
her. 

On  opening  her  eyes,  poor  Fatima  was  very 
much  astonished  at  seeing  a  man  on  the  point 
of  plunging  a  poniard  into  her.  Holding 
the  point  of  the  dagger  against  her  breast, 
ready  in  an  instant  to  plunge  it  into  her 
heart,  "  If  you  cry  out,"  said  he,  "  or  make 
the  least  noise,  I  will  murder  you.  Get  up, 
and  do  what  I  bid  you."  Fatima,  who  al- 
ways slept  in  her  clothes,  got  up,  trembling 
with  fear.  "  Fear  nothing,"  said  the  magician, 
"  I  only  want  your  habit ;  give  it  me,  and 
take  mine."  When  this  was  done,  and  the 
magician  was  dressed  in  Fatima's  clothes,  he 
said  to  her,  *^  Paint  my  face  like  yours,  so 
that  I  shall  resemble  you,  and  the  color  will 
not  come  off."  As  he  saw  that  she  still 
trembled,  he  added,  in  order  to  give  her 
courage,  and  that  she  might  do  what  he 
wanted  of  her  the  better,  "  Fear  nothing,  I 
tell  you  again ;  I  swear,  in  the  name  of  Gk)d, 
that  I  will  spare  your  life."  Fatima  then 
conducted  him  into  the  interior  of  her  cell, 
lighted  her  lamp,  and  taking  a  certain  liquid 
in  a  basin,  with  a  pebcil,  she  rubbed  it  over 
his  face  ;  assuring  him  it  would  not  change, 
and  that  there  was  no  difference  between  her 
color  and  his.  She  then  put  upon  him  her 
own  head-dress,  with  a  veil,  and  instructed 
him  how  she  concealed  her  face  with  it  in 
walking  through  the  city.  She  finished  by 
hanging  a  laige  necklace  or  chaplet  round  his 
neck,  which  came  down  nearly  to  his  waist ; 
she  then  put  the  stick  she  was  accustomed  to 
walk  with  into  his  hand,  and  giving  him  a 
mirror,  "Look,"  she  said,  "and  you  will 
find  that  you  cannot  possibly  resemble  me 
more."  The  magician  found  everything  as 
he  wished  ;  but  he  did  not  keep  the  oath  he 
had  so  solemnly  taken  in  her  presence.  But 
that  no  one  might  see  the  blood,  which  would 
fall  if  he  stabbed  her  with  his  poniard,  he 
strangled  her,  and  when  he  found  that  she 
was  dead,  he  drew  the  body  by  the  feet  to 
the  cistern  of  the  hermitage,  and  threw  it  in. 

The  magician,  thus  disguised  like  the  holy 
woman,  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  in 
the  hermitage,  after  having  defiled  it  by  so 
detestable  a  murder.  Very  early  the  next 
morning,  although  it  was  not  the  usual  day 
for  Fatima's  appearance  in  the  dty,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  go  out,  because  he  was  very 
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v«II  sAwaie  that  no  one  would  ask  him  about 
tc«  or  if  they  did,  he  might  easily  answer  the 
«|ii«suou.  As  the  first  thing  he  did  on  his 
amval  in  the  city  had  been  to  inspect  the 
palace  of  Aladdin,  and  as  it  was  there  he 
meant  to  put  his  scheme  in  execution,  he 
took  the  Toad  towards  it. 

As  soon  as  the  jxiople  saw  the  holy  woman, 
as  every  one  imagined  him  to  be,  the  magi- 
cian was  surrounded  by  a  great  crowd  of 
people.  Some  recommended  themselves  to 
his  prayers,  others  kissed  his  hand ;  some, 
still  more  respectful,  kissed  the  hem  of  his 
rolje  ;  while  others,  either  because  they  had 
the  headache,  or  wished  to  be  preserved  from 
it,  bent  down  before  him,  that  he  might  lay 
his  hands  upon  them  ;  he  did  so,  muttering 
at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  prayer.  In  short, 
he  so  well  imitated  the  holy  woman,  that 
every  one  was  deceived,  and  took  him  for 
her.  After  stopping  very  often  to  satisfy 
these  people,  who,  in  fact,  received  neither 
good  nor  harm  from  this  imposition  of  hands, 
he  at  last  arrived  in  the  s(|uai'e  before  Alad- 
din's palace,  where,  as  the  crowd  increased, 
the  difiiculty  to  get  near  him  was  also 
greater.  The  strongest  and  most  zealous  beat 
off  the  crowd  to  get  a  place  for  themselves, 
and  hence  several  quarrels  arose,  the  noise  of 
which  reached  the  ears  of  the  princess  Ba- 
droul  Boudour,  who  was  sitting  in  the  saloon 
with  twenty-four  windows. 

The  princess  demanded  the  occasion  of  the 
jioise  ;  and  as  no  person  could  inform  her, 
she  ordered  some  one  to  go  and  see,  and 
bring  her  an  account.  One  of  her  women, 
however,  looked  through  the  lattice,  and  told 
her  that  it  arose  from  a  crowd  of  people,  who 
were  collected  round  the  holy  woman  to  he 
cured  of  their  maladies  by  the  laying  of  her 
hands  upon  them. 

The  princess,  who  for  some  time  had  heard 
every  one  speak  in  praise  of  this  holy  woman, 
but  who  had  never  yet  beheld  her,  felt  a  de- 
sire to  see  and  converse  with  her.  Having 
mentioned  something  to  this  effect,  the  chief 
of  the  eunuchs,  who  was  present,  said  that  if 
she  wished  it,  he  was  sure  he  could  get  her  to 
come,  and  that  she  had  only  to  give  her 
orders.  The  princess  consented  to  it,  and  he 
instantly  despatched  four  eunuchs,  with  an 
order  to  bring  back  this  pretended  old  woman 
with  them. 

As  soon  as  the  eunuchs  were  observed  to 
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issue  from  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  make 
towards  the  holy  woman,  or  rather  the  magi- 
cian disguised  as  such,  the  crowd  began  to 
disperse,  and  when  he  was  thuB  more  at 
liberty,  and  saw  that  they  were  coming  to- 
wards him,  he  went  part  of  the  way  to  meet 
them,  and  with  the  greater  glee,  as  he  saw 
that  his  cunning  scheme  was  in  a  prosperous 
state.  One  of  the  eunuchs  addressed  him  in 
these  words  :  "  Holy  woman,  the  princess 
wishes  to  see  you  ;  follow  us."  **  The  prin- 
cess honors  me  very  much,"  replied  the  pre- 
tended Fatima.  '*  I  am  ready  to  obey  her  com- 
mands." And  he  then  followed  the  eunuchs, 
who  immediately  went  back  to  the  palace. 

When  the  magician,  clothed  in  this  sancti- 
fied dress,  but  with  a  heart  the  most  diaboH- 
cal,  was  introduced  into  the  saloon  with 
twenty-four  windows,  and  perceived  the  prin- 
cess, he  began  a  prayer  containing  a  long 
catalogue  of  exhortations  to  piety,  and  wishes 
for  her  prosperity,  and  the  accomplishment 
of  everything  she  could  desire.  He  then 
displayed  all  his  hypocritical  and  deceitfol 
rhetoric,  in  order  to  insinuate  himself,  under 
the  cloak  of  great  piety,  into  the  good  opin- 
ion of  the  princess.  And  in  this  it  was  so 
much  the  easier  for  him  to  succeed,  as  the 
princess,  who  was  naturally  of  the  best  dis- 
position, was  persuaded  that  all  the  world 
were  at  least  as  good  as  herself  ;  particularly 
all  those  who  professed  to  serve  (jod  in  a  re- 
tired life. 

When  the  false  Fatima  had  finished  her 
long  harangue,  *'  My  good  mother"  replied 
the  princess,  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  kind  prayers  ;  I  have  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  them,  and  trust  God  will  hear 
them.  Approach,  and  sit  down  near  me." 
The  pretended  Fatima  sat  down  with  the 
greatest  appearance  of  modesty ;  and  the 
princess  continued :  "  My  good  mother,  I 
have  a  request  to  make  to  you,  which  you 
must  not  refuse  me  ;  and  that  is  that  you 
come  and  live  w^ith  me,  that  I  may  have  you 
constantly  to  converse  with,  and  may  leani 
from  your  advice  and  good  example  how  I 
ought  to  serve  God." 

"  Princess,"  replied  the  false  Fatima,  **  I 
entreat  you  not  to  require  my  compliance  in 
that  to  which  I  cannot  agree  without  break- 
ing in  upon  my  prayers  and  devotions." 
"Do  not  let  that  give  you  any  pidn,"  re- 
sumed the  princess.     "  I  have  many  apaii* 
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ments  which  are  not  occupied;  you  shall 
choose  that  which  you  like  best/'  and  you 
may  attend  to  your  devotions  with  as  much 
liberty  there  as  if  you  were  in  your  own  her- 
mitage." 

The  magician,  who  had  no  other  object 
than  to  introduce  himself  into  Aladdin's  pal- 
ace, where  it  would  be  much  easier  for  him 
to  execute  the  wicked  design  he  meditated 
by  remaining  imder  the  auspices  and  protec- 
tion of  the  princess  than  if  he  were  obliged 
to  go  to  and  fro  from  the  palace  to  the  her- 
mitage, did  not  make  much  difficulty  in  ac- 
ceding to  the  obliging  offer  of  Badroul  Bou- 
dour.  "Princess,"  he  replied,  "whatever 
resolution  a  poor  and  miserable  woman  like 
myself  may  have  made  to  renounce  tbe 
world,  its  pomps  and  vanities,  I  neverthe- 
less dare  not  resist  either  the  wish  or  the 
command  of  so  pious  and  charitable  a  prin- 
cess." 

Upon  this  answer  the  princess  rose,  and 
said  to  the  magician:  "  Come  with  me,  that  I 
may  show  you  all  the  apartments  that  are 
unoccupied ;  you  may  then  make  your 
choice."  He  followed  the  princess  through 
all  the  apartments  she  showed  him,  which 
were  very  laige,  and  handsomely  furnished. 
He  chose  the  one  which  appeared  to  be  the 
least  so,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
much  too  good  for  him,  and  that  he  only 
made  choice  of  it  to  oblige  her. 

The  princess  wished  to  take  this  impostor 
back  with  her  to  the  saloon  with  twenty- 
four  windows,  to  dine  with  her ;  but  as  it 
was  necessary  in  the  act  of  eating  to  uncover 
his  face,  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  con- 
cealed by  the  veil,  and  as  he  was  afraid  she 
might  not  then  suppose  him  to  be  Fatima,  the 
holy  woman,  he  begged  her  so  earnestly  to 
excuse  him,  8a3ring  that  he  never  ate  any- 
thing but  bread  and  dried  fruits,  and  to  per- 
mit him  to  take  his  trifling  meal  in  his  own 
apartment,  that  she  readily  complied  with 
his  wishes.  "  My  good  mother,"  she  said, 
"  you  are  quite  at  liberty  ;  do  as  you  would 
in  the  hermit(^e  ;  I  will  order  them  to  carry 
you  in  some  food  ;  but  remember  tfiat  I  shall 
expect  you  as  soon  as  you  have  finished  your 
reptu«t.*' 

The  princess  then  dined,  and  the  false 
Fatima  did  not  fail  to  return  to  her  as  soon 
as  she  was  informed  by  an  eunuch,  whom 
she  ordered  to  acquaint  her  when  she  rose 


from  table.  "My  good  mother,"  said  the 
princess,  "  I  am  delighted  at  enjoying  the 
society  of  such  a  holy  woman  as  you  are, 
and  who  will,  by  your  presence,  bring  down 
blessings  upon  the  whole  palace.  And  now 
I  mention  this  palace,  pray  tell  me  how  you 
like  it  ?  But  before  I  show  you  other  por- 
tions, tell  me  how  you  like  this  saloon." 

At  this  inquiry  the  pretended  Fatima  who 
— in  order  to  act  her  part  with  more  appear- 
ance of  truth  —  had  till  now  kept  her  head 
cast  down  towards  the  ground,  at  length 
raised  it,  and  looked  at  everything  in  the 
saloon  from  one  end  to  the  other  ;  and  when 
she  had  thoroughly  examined  it,  she  said  : 
"  Indeed,  princess,  this  saloon  is  truly  beau- 
tiful and  worthy  of  admiration.  But  as  far 
as  a  recluse  can  judge,  who  knows  nothing 
of  what  is  reckoned  beautiful  by  the  world 
in  general,  I  think  only  one  thing  is  want- 
ing." "What  is  that,  my  good  mother?" 
inquired  Badroul  Boudour ;  "  I  entreat  you 
to  tell  it  me.  For  my  part,  I  thought,  and 
had  also  heard  it  said,  that  nothing  was 
wanting ;  but  whatever  may  be  deficient  I 
will  have  supplied." 

"Pardon  me  this  liberty,  princess,"  re- 
plied the  still-dissembling  magician  ;  "  my 
opinion,  if  it  can  be  of  any  value,  is,  that 
if  the  egg  of  a  roc  were  suspended  from  the 
centre  of  the  dome,  this  saloon  would  not 
have  its  equal  in  either  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  and  your  palace  would  be  the 
whole  wonder  of  the  universe." 

"  My  good  mother,"  resumed  the  princess, 
"what  kind  of  bird  il  a  roc,  and  where 
could  the  ^;g  of  one  be  found  ? "  "  Prin- 
cess," answered  the  feigned  Fatima,  "  the  roc 
is  a  bird  of  prodigious  size,  which  inhabits 
the  summit  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  the  ar- 
chitect who  designed  your  palace  can  procure 
you  one." 

After  having  thanked  the  pretended  Fa- 
tima for  her  kind  information  and  good  ad- 
vice, as  she  deemed  it,  the  princess  Badroul 
Boudour  continued  the  conversation  upon 
various  other  subjects  ;  but  she  by  no  means 
forgot  the  ^g  of  the  roc,  of  which  she  fully 
intended  to  inform  Aladdin  when  he  re- 
turned from  hunting.  He  had  already  been 
absent  six  days,  and  the  magician,  who  was 
well  aware  of  this  circumstance,  wished  to 
take  every  advantage  of  his  absence.  Alad- 
din returned  on  the  same  evening,  after  the 
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fialse  Fatima  had  taken  leave  of  the  princess 
and  retired  to  the  apartment  allotted  to  her. 
As  soon  as  he  entered  the  palace,  he  went  to 
the  apartment  of  the  princess,  to  which  she 
had  already  retired.  He  saluted  and  embraced 
her,  but  she  seemed  to  him  to  receive  him 
with  rather  less  affection  than  usual  '*  I  do 
not  find  you,  my  princess,"  said  he,  "in  your 
usual  good  spirits.  Has  anything  happened 
during  my  absence  that  has  displeased  or 
vexed  you  ?  Do  not,  in  the  name  of  God, 
conceal  it  from  me,  for  there  is  nothmg  in  my 
power  that  I  will  not  do  to  endeavor  to  dis- 
pel it."  "It  is  a  mere  trifle,"  replied  the 
princess,  "and  it  really  gives  me  so  little 
anxiety  that  I  did  not  suppose  it  would  be 
so  apparent  in  my  face  and  manner  that  you 
could  have  perceived  it.  But  since  you  have 
observed  some  alteration  in  me,  which  I  by 
no  means  intended,  I  will  not  conceal  the 
cause,  inconsiderable  as  it  is. 

"  I  thought,  as  well  as  you  did,"  the  prin- 
cess went  on,  "  that  our  palace  was  the  most 
superb,  the  most  beautiful,  and  most  orna- 
mented of  any  in  the  wbole  world.  I  will 
tell  you,  however,  what  has  come  into  my 
head  after  having  thoroughly  examined  the 
saloon  with  twenty-four  windows.  Do  not 
you  think  with  me  that  if  th^  egg  of  a  roc 
were  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  dome 
we  should  have  nothing  to  wish  for  1 "  "  It 
is  enough,  princess,"  replied  Aladdin,  "  that 
you  think  the  want  of  a  roc's  egg  is  a  defect 
You  shall  find,  by  the  diligence  with  which  I 
will  repair  it,  that  there  is  nothing  I  will  not 
do  for  love  of  you.    • 

Aladdin  instantly  left  the  princess  and 
went  up  to  the  saloon  with  twenty-four 
windows  ;  and  then,  taking  the  lamp,  which 
he  now  always  carried  about  him  since  the 
danger  he  had  experienced  from  the  neglect 
of  that  precaution,  but  of  his  bosom,  he 
rubbed  it.  The  genie  immediately  appeared 
before  him.  "  Genie,"  said  Aladdin,  "  there 
requires  the  egg  of  a  roc  to  be  suspended 
from  the  centre  of  this  dome  in  order  to 
make  it  perfect ;  I  command  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  lamp  which  I  hold,  to  get  this 
defect  rectified." 

Aladdin  had  scarcely  pronounced  these 
words  before  the  genie  uttered  so  loud  and 
dreadful  a  scream  that  the  very  room  shook, 
and  Aladdin  trembled  so  violently  that  he 
was  ready  to  fall.     « What !  wretch,"   ex- 
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claimed  the  genie,  in  a  voice  that  would  have 
made  the  most  courageous  man  tremble,  *^k 
it  not  enough  that  I  and  my  compftnioBs 
have  done  everything  thou  hast  chossi  to 
command,  but  that  thou  repayest  our  ser- 
vices by  an  ingratitude  that  is  unequalled, 
and  conmiandest  me  to  bring  thee  my  master 
and  hang  him  up  in  the  midst  of  this  vaults 
dome?  Thou  art  deserving, for  this  crime, 
of  being  instantly  torn  to  atoms,  with  thy 
wife  and  palace  with  thee.  But  thou  ait 
fortunate  that  the  request  did  not  oiigin&u 
with  thee,  and  that  the  command  is  not  is 
any  way  thine.  Leam  who  is  the  tarue  aa- 
thor.  It  is  no  other  than  the  brother  of  thy 
enemy,  the  African  magiciaiiy  whom  thou 
hast  destroyed,  as  he  deserved.  He  is  in  thy 
palace,  di^uised  under  the  appearance  of 
Fatima,  the  holy  woman,  whom  he  has  mur- 
dered ;  and  it  is  he  who  has  suggested  the 
idea  to  thy  wife  to  make  this  horrible  and 
destructive  request  His  design  is  to  kill 
thee ;  therefore  take  care  of  thyseH"  As 
the  genie  said  this,  he  vanished. 

Aladdin  lost  not  a  syllable  of  the  words  of 
the  genie.  He  had  before  heard  of  the  holy 
woman  Fatima,  and  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  could  cure  a  pain  in  the 
head,  at  least,  as  they  pretended.  He  then 
returned  to  ihe  apartment  of  the  princess, 
but  did  not  mention  what  had  happened  tfl 
him.  He  sat  down,  and,  holding  his  hand 
up  to  his  forehead,  complained  of  a  vioknt 
pain  that  had  suddenly  seized  his  head.  The 
princess  directly  ordered  the  holy  woman  to 
be  called,  and  in  the  mean  time  related  to 
Aladdin  the  manner  in  which  she  had  indaoed 
her  to  come  to  the  palace,  where  she  bad 
given  her  an  apartment. 

The  pretended  Fatima  came ;  and,  as  soon 
as  she  entered,  Aladdin  said  to  her,  "  I  am 
very  happy,  my  good  mother,  to  see  you,  and 
it  is  for  my  advantage  to  have  you  here  just 
now.  I  am  tormented  with  a  violent  head- 
ache, which  has  suddenly  attacked  me.  I 
request  your  assistance ;  and  from  the  reli- 
ance I  place  on  your  good  prayers,  I  hope 
you  will  nbt  refuse  me  the  favor  which  yoa 
grant  to  all  who  are  thus  afllicted."  He  then 
bent  his  head  forward,  and  the  false  Fatima 
advanced,  putting,  at  the  same  time,  her  hand 
upon  a  poniard  which  was  concealed  in  her 
girdle,  imder  her  robe.  Aladdin,  who  watched 
what  she  did,  seized  her  hand  before  she  oodd 
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diaw  ity  and  piercing  her  to  the  heart  with 
her  own  weapon,  he  threw  her  dead  upon  the 
floor. 

"  What  have  you  done,  my  dear  husband  ! " 
exclaimed  the  princess,  in  the  greatest  sur- 
prise ;  "  you  have  killed  the  holy  woman/' 
"No,  no,  my  princess,"  answered  Aladdin, 
without  the  least  emotion ;  "  I  have  not 
killed  Fatima,  but  a  villain  who  was  going 
to  assassinate  me,  if  I  had  not  prevented  him. 
It  is  this  wretch,  whom  you  behold,"  added 
he,  showing  his  face,  "  who  has  strangled  Far 
tima,  whom  yon  thought  I  had  destroyed, 
and  therefore  r^pretted,  and  who  has  disguised 
himself  in  her  clothes  in  order  to  murder  me. 


And  to  convince  you  still  further,  I  must  in- 
form you  that  he  is  the  brother  of  the  AMcan 
magician  who  carried  you  off."  Aladdin  then 
related  to  her  in  what  manner  he  had  learnt 
these  particulars,  and  he  then  ordered  the 
body  to  be  removed. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  Aladdin  was 
delivered  from  the  persecution  of  the  two 
magicians.  A  few  years  after,  the  sultan,  be- 
ing very  old,  died.  As  he  left  no  male  issue, 
the  princess  Badroul  Boudour,  as  his  Inti- 
mate heir,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and,  of 
course,  transferred  the  supreme  power  to 
Aladdin.  They  reigned  together  many  years, 
and  left  an  illustrious  and  numerous  progeny. 


SI]N"DBAD   THE   SAILOE. 


IN  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Haroun  Alras- 
chid,  there  lived  in  Bagdad  a  poor  porter, 
who  was  named  Hindbad.  One  day,  dur- 
ing the  excessive  heat  of  summer,  he  was  car- 
rying a  heavy  load  from  one  extremity  of  the 
city  to  the  other  ;  and,  being  much  fatigued 
by  the  length  of  the  way  he  had  already 
iM>me,  and  having  still  much  ground  to  trav- 
erse, he  arrived  in  a  street  where  the  pave- 
ment was  sprinkled  with  rose-water,  and  a 
gentle  breeze  refreshed  the  air.  Delighted 
with  this  cool  and  pleasant  situation,  he  placed 
his  load  on  the  ground,  and  took  his  station 
near  a  large  mansion.  The  delicious  scent 
of  aloes  and  frankincense,  issuing  from  the 
windows  and  mixing  with  the  rose-water, 
perfumed  the  air,  together  with  a  charming 
concert  within,  which  was  accompanied  by 
the  melody  of  the  nightingales  and  other 
birds  pecidiar  to  the  climate  of  Bagdad  ;  and 
the  smell  of  different  sorts  of  viands  led  him 
to  suppose  that  some  grand  feast  was  given 
there.  He  wished  to  Imow  whose  residence 
it  was  ;  for,  not  having  frequent  occasion  to 
pass  that  way,  he  was  unacquainted  with  the 
names  of  the  inhabitants.  To  satisfy  his  cu- 
riosity, therefore,  he  approached  some  ser- 
vants magnificently  dressed,  who  were  stand- 
ing at  the  door,  and  inquired  who  was  the 
master  of  that  mansion.  "  What,"  replied 
the  servant,  "  are  you  an  inhabitant  of  Bag- 
dad, and  do  not  know  that  this  is  the  resi- 


dence of  Sindbad,  the  sailor,  that  famous  voy- 
ager who  has  sailed  over  all  the  seas  under 
the  sun  ? "  The  porter,  who  had  heard  of  the 
immense  riches  of  Sindbad,  could  not  help 
comparing  his  situation,  which  appeared  so 
enviable,  with  his  own,  which  was  so  deplor- 
able ;  and,  distressed  by  the  reflection,  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  in 
a  loud  voice,  "Almighty  Creator  of  all 
things,  be  pleased  to  consider  the  difference 
between  Sindbad  and  myself  ;  I  daily  suffer 
a  thousand  ills,  and  And  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty to  supply  my  wretched  family  with  bad 
barley  bread,  whilst  the  fortunate  Sindbad 
expends  his  riches  with  profusion,  and  enjoys 
every  pleasure.  What  has  he  done  to  obtain 
so  happy  a  destiny,  or  I  to  merit  one  so  rig- 
orous?" Saying  this,  he  struck  the  ground 
with  his  foot  as  if  entirely  given  up  to  de- 
spair, when,  still  musiifg  on  his  fate,  a  servant 
came  towards  him  from  the  house,  and,  taking 
him  by  the  arm,  said  :  "  Come,  foUow  me ; 
my  master,  Sindbad,  wishes  to  speak  with 
you." 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  Hindbad 
was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  compliment 
that  was  paid  him.  After  the  words  he  had 
uttered,  he  began  to  fear  that  Sindbad  had 
sent  for  him  in  order  to  reprimand  him,  and 
therefore  he  tried  to  excuse  himself  from  go- 
ing, saying  that  he  could  not  leave  his  load 
in  the  middle  of  the  street ;  but  the  servant. 
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assuring  him  that  it  should  be  taken  care  of, 
pressed  him  so  much  to  go  that  the  porter 
could  no  longer  refuse. 

He  led  him  into  a  spacious  room,  where  a 
number  of  persons  were  seated  round  a  table 
covered  with  all  kinds  of  delicate  viands. 
In  the  principal  seat  was  a  grave  and  venera- 
l)le  personage,  whose  long  white  beard  hung 
<lown  to  his  breast,  behind  whom  were  stand- 
ir:*'  a  crowd  of  officers  and  servants  to  wait 
on  him.  This  person  was  Sindbad.  The 
l)r)rter,  quite  confused  by  the  number  of  the 
company  and  the  magnificence  of  the  enter- 
tainment, made  his  obeisance  with  fear  and 
hembling.  Sindbad  desired  him  to  approach, 
and,  seating  him  at  his  right  hand,  helped  him 
with  his  own  hands  to  the  choicest  dishes, 
and  gave  him  some  excellent  wine,  with 
which  the  sideboard  was  plentifully  stocked, 
to  drink. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  repast,  Sindbad, 
perceiving  that  his  guests  had  done  eating, 
began  to  speak,  and,  addressing  Hindbad  by 
the  title  of  brother,  according  to  the  custom 
amongst  the  Arabians  when  they  converse 
familiarly,  he  inquired  his  name  and  profes- 
sion. "  My  name,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  is  Hind- 
bad."  "  I  am  rejoiced  at  your  presence,"  re- 
plied his  entertainer,  "and  my  plea.sure  is 
shared  by  all  who  are  now  assembled  ;  but  I 
sent  for  you  hither  to  learn  from  your  own 
lips  what  it  was  you  said  just  now  in  the 
street "  ;  for  Sindbad,  before  he  went  to  din- 
ner, had  heard  from  the  window  the  com- 
plaint of  the  porter,  and  that  was  the  reason 
he  sent  for  him.  At  this  request  Hindbad 
hung  down  his  head  in  confusion,  and  re- 
plied, "  Sir,  I  must  confess  that  my  fatigue 
had  put  me  out  of  humor,  and  caused  me  to 
utter  some  indiscreet  words,  for  which  I  en- 
treat your  pardon."  "  Nay,  do  not  imagine," 
resumed  Sindbad,  "  that  I  am  so  imjust  as  to 
harbor  resentment,  or  wish  to  reproach  you 
on  that  account.  I  feel  for  your  situation, 
and  pity  you  heartily  ;  I  would  undeceive 
you,  however,  on  one  point  respecting  myself, 
since  you  seem  to  be  in  error.  You,  no 
doubt,  imagine  that  the  riches  and  comforts 
I  enjoy  have  been  got  without  labor  or  trou- 
ble ;  this  is  the  mistake  I  desire  to  rectify. 
To  arrive  at  the  state  in  which  you  see  me, 
I  have  endured,  for  many  years,  much  mental 
as  well  as  bodily  suffering,  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion as  you  can  have  no  conception  of.    Yes, 


gentlemen,"  continued  he,  addressing  himaelf 
to  the  whole  company,  "  my  sufferings,  I  as- 
sure you,  have  been  sufficiently  great  and  ex- 
traordinary to  deprive  the  most  avaridooi 
miser  of  his  love  of  riches.  Yoa  may  ha^e 
heard  a  confused  account  of  my  adventures 
in  the  seven  voyages  I  have  made  on  differ- 
ent seas  ;  now  that  an  opportunity  offeis,  I 
will,  with  your  leave,  relate  the  dongeis  I 
have  encountered,  which  I  think  will  not  be 
uninteresting  to  you." 

As  it  was .  chiefly  on  the  portei^s  account 
that  Sindbad  was  going  to  relate  his  historr, 
before  he  began  it  he  gave  orders  that  his 
burden,  which  had  been  left  in  the  street, 
should  be  brought  in ;  which  done,  he  po- 
ceeded  in  these  words  :  — 


t& 


THE   FIRST  VOYAGE    OF   SINDBAD 
THE  SAILOR. 

I  DISSIPATED  the  greatest  part  of  my  pateN 
nal  inheritance  in  youthful  debaucheries;  bat, 
seeing  my  folly,  I  at  length  became  convinced 
that  riches  applied  to  such  purposes  as  I  had 
employed  them  in  were  of  little  avail ;  and  I 
reflected,  moreover,  that  time  properly  hus- 
banded was  of  greater  value  than  gold,  noth- 
ing being  more  deplorable  than  an  old  age  of 
poverty.     I  remembered  the  words  of  the 
wise  Solomon,  often  repeated  to  me  by  my 
father,  that  it  is  l>etter  to  be  in  the  grave 
than  poor.    Feeling  the  truth  of  all  these  re- 
flections, I  resolved  to  collect  the  fragments 
of  my  patrimony,  and  publicly  to  dispose  of 
all  mj  goods.     I   consulted  those  who  ap- 
peared best  able  to  give  me  advice  ;  and,  in 
short,  I  determined  to  employ  as  profitably 
as  possible  the  small  sum  I  had  remaining. 
No  sooner  was  this  resolution  formed  than  I 
put  it  into  execution.     I  repaired  to  Balsora, 
where  I  embarked  with  several  merchants  in 
a  vessel  equipped  at  our  joint  expense. 

We  set  sail,  and  steered  by  the  Persian 
Gulf,  which  \vashes  the  coast  of  Arabia  Felix 
on  the  right  and  that  of  Persia  on  the  left 
towards  the  East  Indies,  and  is  commonly 
supposed  in  the  widest  part  to  be  seventy 
leagues  in  breadth ;  beyond  this  gulf  the 
Western  Sea,  or  Indian  Ocean,  is  very  spa- 
cious, being  bounded  by  the  coast  of  Abys- 
sinia, extending  in  length  four  thousand  five 
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hundred  leagues  to  the  island  of  Vakvak.  I 
waa  rather  incommoded  at  first  with  what  is 
termed  sea-sickness,  but  I  soon  recovered  my 
healthy  and  from  that  period  the  same  mal- 
ady has  never  recurred.  In  the  course  of  our 
voyage  we  touched  at  several  islands,  selling 
and  exchanging  our  merchandise.  One  day, 
when  in  full  sail,  we  were  unexpectedly  be- 
calmed before  a  small  island  appearing  just 
above  the  water,  and  which,  from  its  verdure, 
resembled  a  beautiful  meadow.  The  captain 
ordered  the  crew  to  lower  the  sails,  and  gave 
permission  to  aU  who  wished  it  to  go  ashore, 
an  opportimity  which  I  embraced  among  the 
first.  But  during  the  time  we  were  eating 
and  drinking  and  regaling  ourselves,  by  way 
of  relaxation  from  the  fatigues  we  had  en- 
dured at  sea,  the  island  suddenly  trembled, 
and  we  felt  a  severe  shock. 

Those  who  were  in  the  ship,  perceiving 
the  earthquake  in  the  island,  called  to  us  to 
Te-embark  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  that 
what  we  supposed  to  be  an  island  was  the 
back  of  an  enormous  whale,  and  that  unless 
we  acted  upon  their  injunctions  we  should  all 
assuredly  perish.  The  most  active  of  the 
party  at  once  jumped  into  the  boat,  while 
others  threw  themselves  into  the  water  to 
swim  to  the  ship  ;  as  for  me,  I  had  not  been 
able  to  quit  the  island,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  whale,  ere  it  plunged  into  the 
sea.  I  seized  hold  of  a  piece  of  wood  which 
had  been  brought  to  make  a  fire  with,  and 
was  the  only  thing  within  my  reach  which 
offered  the  remotest  {|^ance  of  escape. 

Meantime  the  captain,  willing  to  avail 
himself  of  a  fair  breeze  which  had  just  sprung 
up,  hoisted  sail  with  those  who  had  reached 
his  vessel,  and  put  to  sea,  leaving  me  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves.  In  this  situation  I  re- 
mained the  whole  of  that  day  and  the  follow- 
ing night ;  and  when  daylight  appeared  the 
next  morning,  I  had  neither  strength  nor 
hope  left  At  length,  when  I  was  beginning 
jf}  sink,  a  breaker  happily  cast  me  upon  an 
unknown  island.  The  shore  was  high  and 
steep,  and  on  recovering  from  the  stupor  into 
which  I  had  been  thrown  by  pain  and  ex- 
haustion, I  should  have  found  great  difficulty 
in  landing,  had  not  a  branch  of  a  tree,  which 
fortune  seemed  to  have  furnished  for  my 
preserval^n,  assisted  me.  I  threw  myself 
on  the  ground,  where  I  continued  more  than 
half  dead  tQl  tHi&  sun  arose. 


Although  extremely  enfeebled,  I  tried  to 
creep  along  in  search  of  some  herbs  or  fruit 
to  satisfy  my  hunger ;  and  having  found 
some,  I  had  next  the  good  luck  to  light  upon 
a  stream  of  excellent  water,  which  contrib- 
uted not  a  little  to  refresh  me.  I  soon  re- 
covered sufficient  strength  to  enable  me  to 
explore  the  island ;  and  proceeding  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  rocky  boundary  of  the 
coast,  I  entered  a  beautful  plain,  where  I 
perceived  at  some  distance  a  horse  grazing. 
I  bent  my  steps  that  way,  trembling  between 
fear  and  joy,  for  I  could  not  yet  ascertain 
whether  I  was  advancing  to  safety  or  about 
to  incur  further  danger.  As  I  approached 
the  steed,  I  remarked  that  it  was  a  mare  of 
exceeding  beauty,  and  tied  to  a  stake.  Whilst 
I  was  admiring  her,  however,  I  heard  the 
voice  of  a  man  under-ground,  who  shortly 
after  appeared,  and,  coming  to  me,  asked  civil- 
ly who  I  was.  I  recounted  to  him  my  adven- 
ture, when  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led 
me  into  a  cave  in  which  were  some  other 
persons,  who  appeared  to  be  not  less  aston- 
ished to  see  me  than  I  was  to  find  them 
there. 

I  ate  of  the  food  which  they  offered  me  y 
and  having  asked  what  they  did  in  a  place 
which  appeared  so  barren,  they  replied  that 
they  were  grooms  to  Mihrage,  the  sovereign 
of  the  isle,  and  that  they  came  at  the  same 
period  every  year  with  some  mares  belonging 
to  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a 
breed  between  them  and  a  sea-horse  which 
came  on  shore  at  that  spot  As  soon  as  the 
mares  were  with  foal  they  carried  them  back, 
and  the  sea-colts  thus  obtained  were  set  apart 
for  the  king's  use.  "  To-morrow,"  said  they, 
**  is  the  day  fixed  for  our  departure,  and  had 
you  been  one  day  later  you  must  certainly 
have  perished,  since  the  city  where  we  dwell 
is  so  far  off  that  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble for  you  to  reach  it  without  a  guide." 

Whilst  they  were  talking  to  me  the  horse 
rose  out  of  the  sea,  as  they  had  described, 
and  immediately  proceeded  towards  the  mares. 
He  would  afterwards  have  torn  them  to  pieces, 
but  the  grooms  began  to  make  such  a  noise 
that  he  let  go  his  prey  and  again  plimged 
into  the  ocean. 

The  following  day  they  returned  with  the 
mares  to  the  capital  of  the  island,  whither  I 
also  accompanied  them.  On  our  arrival,  King 
Mihrage,  to  whom  I  was  presented,  asked  me 
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who  I  was,  and  by  what  chance  I  had  reached 
his  dominions  ;  and  when  I  had  satisfied  his 
curiosity,  he  expressed  pity  at  my  misfortune. 
At  the  same  time  he  gave  orders  that  I  should 
be  taken  care  of,  and  be  furnished  with  every- 
thing I  might  want ;  which  directions  were 
executed  in  a  manner  which  proved  the 
king's  generosity  as  well  as  the  obedience  of 
his  officers. 

Being  a  merchant,  1  associated  chiefly  with 
persons  of  my  own  profession.  I  sought  in 
particular  such  as  were  foreigners,  hoping  to 
hear  some  intelligence  from  Bagdad,  and,  if 
possible,  to  meet  with  a  person  in  whose 
company  I  might  return ;  for  the  capital  of 
King  Mihrage  is  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
has  a  beautiful  port,  where  vessels  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  daily  arrive.  I  also  sought 
the  society  of  the  Indian  sages,  in  whose  con- 
versation I  found  great  pleasure ;  but  that 
did  not  prevent  me  from  attending  at  court 
very  regularly,  nor  from  conversing  with 
governors,  and  even  with  kings,  who  were 
about  the  person  of  Mihrage,  being  less  pow- 
erful than  he,  and  his  tributaries,  each  of 
whom  asked  me  a  thousand  questions  about 
my  country,  which  I,  being  scarcely  less  in- 
quisitive about  the  laws  and  customs  and 
whatever  appeared  to  merit  my  curiosity  in 
their  different  states,  was  not  slow  to  answer. 

In  the  dominions  of  King  Mihrage  is  an 
island  called  Cassel.  I  had  been  told  that  in 
that  island  was  heard  every  night  the  sound 
of  tymbals,  which  had  given  rise  to  the  sail- 
ors' opinion  that  Degial  had  chosen  that  spot 
for  his  residence.  I  felt  a  great  desire  to 
witness  some  of  the  wonders  of  which  I  had 
heard  such  extraordinary  rumors ;  and  dur- 
ing my  voyage  which  I  undertook  for  that 
purpose,  I  saw  some  fbsh  a  hundred  and  even 
two  hundred  cubits  in  length,  which  cause 
much  fear  to  the  mariners,  but  do  no  harm  ; 
they  are  so  timid,  indeed,  as  to  be  frightened 
away  by  beating  on  a  board.  I  remarked  also 
some  other  fish  that  were  not  above  a  cubit 
long,  and  whose  heads  resembled  those  of  owls. 

After  my  return,  as  I  was  standing  one 
day  near  the  port,  I  saw  a  ship  come  towards 
the  land  ;  and,  having  cast  anchor,  the  sailors 
began  to  unload  its  cargo,  and  the  merchants 
to  whom  all  the  various  goods  belonged  took 
them  away  to  their  warehouses.  Happening 
to  cast  my  eyes  on  some  of  the  packages,  I 
saw  my  name  written^  and,  on  attentively 


examining  them,  I  concluded  them  to  be  tlie 
same  with  which  I  had  embarked  in  the  ship 
that  brought  me  from  Balsora.  I  also  n- 
membered  the  captain,  but  as  I  was  per- 
suaded he  thought  me  dead,  I  went  up  to 
him,  and  asked  him  to  whom  those  paroeb 
belonged.  **  1  had  on  board  with  me,"  re- 
plied he,  "a  mierchant  of  Bagdad,  named 


Sindbad ;  one  day,  when  we  were 
island,  —  or  at  least  what  appeared  to  be  such, 
though  it  was  no  other  than  an  enormom 
whale  which  had  faUen  asleep  on  thesuriaa 
of  the  water,  —  he,  with  other  passengers, 
went  ashore ;  and  kindling  a  fire  on  the  bock 
of  the  fish,  to  cook  the  provisions  they  had 
carried  with  them,  the  supposed  island  began 
to  move^  and  at  last  sank  into  the  sea.  The 
greater  number  of  the  persons  who  were  on 
it  were  drowned,  and  along  with  them  the 
unfortunate  Sindbad.  These  parcels  belonged 
to  him,  and  I  have  resolved  to  sell  them,  that, 
should  I  meet  with  any  of  his  feunily,  I  may 
be  able  to  return  them  the  profit  I  shall  have 
made  of  the  principal"  ^*  Captain,''  said  I, 
when  he  had  concluded,  "  I  am  that  Sindbad 
whom  you  suppose  dead ;  these  parcels  are 
therefore  my  merchandise.'' 

When  the  captain  of  the  vessel  heard  me 
speak  thus,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Qreat  God !  who 
shall  I  trust  ?  There  is  no  longer  truth  id 
man.  I  with  my  own  eyes  saw  Sindbad 
perish  ;  the  passengers  I  had  on  board  were 
also  witnesses  of  it ;  and  you  have  the  assor- 
ance  to  say  that  you  ^  the  same  Sindbad? 
At  first  sight  I  took^ou  to  be  a  man  of 
probity  and  honor,  and  yet  you  assert  an 
impious  falsehood  in  order  to  possess  your- 
self of  property  which  cannot  belong  to  yon.' 
"Have  patience,"  replied  I,  ''and  listen  to 
what  I  have  to  say."  "  WeU,"  said  he, "  what 
have  you  to  say  ?  Speak,  and  I  will  attend.' 
I  then  related  in  what  manner  I  had  been 
saved,  and  by  what  accident  I  had  met  with 
King  Mihrage's  grooms,  who  had  brought  me 
to  his  court. 

He  was  at  first  rather  staggered  at  ^iiat  I 
told  him,  but  soon  became  convinced  that  I 
was  not  an  impostor ;  for  some  people  who 
just  then  arrived  from  his  ship  knew  me, 
and  congratulated  me  on  my  fortunate  es- 
cape. vAt  last,  recollecting  me  himself,  be 
embraced  me,  and  said, ''  Heaven  be  pru'sed 
that  you  have  survived  so  great  a  danger! 
Here  are  your  goods ;  take  them  and  do  with 
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them  what  you  please."  I  thanked  him, 
and  praising  his  honorable  conduct,  begged 
him,  by  way  of  recompense,  to  accept  part 
of  my  recovered  merchandise ;  which,  how- 
ever, he  persisted  in  refusing. 

I  selected  the  most  precious  and  valuable 
things  in  my  bales  as  presents  for  King  Mih- 
rage,  who,  having  been  informed  of  my  mis- 
fortunes, asked  me  where  I  had  gotten  such 
rare  curiosities.  J  related  to  him  the  manner 
in  which  my  property  had  been  restored,  and 
he  expressed  his  joy  on  the  occasion ;  and, 
accepting  my  presents,  gave  me  others  of  far 
greater  value.  After  that  I  took  my  leave 
of  him,  and  re-embarked  in  the  same  vessel, 
having  first  exchanged  what  merchandise  re- 
mained for  that  of  the  country,  consisting  of 
aloes  and  sandal-wood,  camphor,  nutmegs, 
doves,  pepper,  and  ginger,  in  order  to  trade 
with  in  other  ports.  We  touched  a;t  several 
islands,  and  at  last  landed  at  Balsora,  whence 
I  came  hither,  having  realized  about  a  hun- 
dred thousand  sequins.  My  return  to  my 
fiunily  was  haQed  by  them  with  the  joy 
which  a  true  and  smcere  friendship  inspires. 
I  purchased  slaves  of  both  sexes,  and  bought 
a  magnificent  house  and  grounds.  Having 
thus  established  myself,  I  determined  to  for- 
get the  hardships  I  had  endured,  and  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  life. 

Sindbad  here  ceased,  and  ordered  the  musi- 
cians to  go  on  with  their  concert,  which  he 
had  interrupted  by  the  recital  of  his  history. 
The  company  continued  to  eat  and  drink  till 
night  approached  ;  and,  when  it  was  time  to 
retire,  Sindbad  ordered  a  purse  containing  a 
hundred  sequins  to  be  brought  him,  and 
giving  it  to  the  porter,  he  said,  ^'  Take  this, 
Hindbad ;  return  to  your  home,  and  come 
again  to-morrow  to  hear  the  continuation  of 
my  adventures."  The  porter  retired,  quite 
confounded  at  the  honor  conferred  on  him 
and  the  present  he  had  received.  The  ac- 
count he  gave  of  this  occurrence  to  his  wife 
and  children  rejoiced  them  very  much,  and 
they  did  not  fail  to  return  thanks  to  Provi- 
dence for  the  bounties  bestowed  on  them 
through  Sindbad's  means. 

On  the  following  day,  Hindbad  dressed 
himself  in  his  best  clothes  and  returned  to 
the  house  of  his  patron,  who  again  received 
him  with  smiling  looks  and  a  friendly  air. 
Az  soon  as  all  the  guests  were  arrived,  the 


table  was  served,  and  they  sat  down  to  eat 
When  the  repast  was  finished,  Sindbad  thus 
addressed  his  guests  :  *^  Gentlemen,  I  request 
you  to  listen  to  me  while  I  relate  the  adven- 
tures of  my  second  voyage.  They  are  more 
worthy  of  your  attention  than  were  those  of 
the  first''  The  company  were  silent,  and 
Sindbad  began  as  follows  :  — 


THE  SECOND  VOYAGE  OF  SINDBAD 
THE  SAILOR. 

After  my  first  voyage  I  had  resolved,  as 
I  told  you  yesterday,  to  pass  the  rest  of  my 
days  in  tranquillity  at  Bagdad.  But  soon 
growing  weary  of  an  idle  life,  the  desire  of 
seeing  foreign  countries  and  engaging  in 
commerce  by  sea  returned.  I  therefore 
bought  such  merchandise  as  I  thought  most 
likely  to  succeed  in  the  traffic  I  meditate^, 
and  set  off  a  second  time  with  some  merchants 
whose  probity  I  could  rely  on.  We  embarked 
in  a  good  vessel^  and  recommending  ourselves 
to  the  care  of  the  Almighty,  set  out  on  our 
voyage. 

We  went  irom  island  to  island,  making 
some  very  advantageous  exchanges  ;  till  one 
day,  landing  on  one  which  was  covered  with 
a  variety  of  fruit  trees,  we  found  it  so  desert- 
ed that  we  were  unable  to  discover  any 
habitation  or  trace  of  a  human  being.  We 
walked  in  the  meadows  and  aloi^  the  brooks 
that  watered  them,  and  whilst  some  of  my 
companions  were  amusing  themselves  with 
gathering  fruit  and  flowers,  I  took  out  some 
of  the  wine  and  provisions  I  had  brought 
with  me,  and  seated  myself  by  a  little  stream 
under  some  trees  which  afforded  a  delightfcd 
shade.  I  made  a  good  meal  of  the  provisions 
I  had  with  me,  and  having  satisfied  my  hun- 
ger, sleep  gradually  stole  over  my  senses.  I 
cannot  say  how  long  I  slept,  but  when  I 
awoke,  I  saw  that  the  ship  had  quitted  her 
anchorage.  I  was  much  surprised  at  this 
circumstance,  and  got  up  to  seek  for  my 
companions,  but  they  were  all  gone  ;  and  I 
could  only  perceive  the  vessel  in  full  sail,  at 
a  great  distance  ;  and  it  soon  vanished  entire- 
ly from  my  sight 

You  may  imagine  the  reflections  that  oc- 
cuixed  to  me  in  this  dismal  state.  I  thought 
I  should  have  died  with  grief ;  I  groaned  and 
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cried  oload,  beating  my  head,  and  throwing 
myseli'  on  the  ground,  where  I  remained  a 
long  time,  overwhelmed  with  conflicting 
thoughts,  each  more  distressing  than  the 
other,  and  utterly  confounded.  A  thousand 
times  I  reproached  myself  for  my  folly  in 
not  being  contented  with  my  first  voyage, 
which  ought  to  have  satisfied  my  desire  of 
seeking  adventures  ;  but  all  my  regrets  were 
unavailing,  and  my  repentance  came  too  late. 
At  length  I  resigned  myself  to  the  will  of 
Heaven  ;  and  not  knowing  what  would  be- 
come of  me,  I  ascended  a  high  tree,  and 
looked  on  all  sides  to  see  if  I  could  not  dis- 
cover some  object  that  might  inspire  me 
with  hope#  Casting  my  eyes  toward  the 
sea,  I  could  discern  nothing  but  water  and 
sky  ;  but  perceiving  something  white  on  the 
land  side,  I  descended  from  the  tree,  and 
taking  with  me  the  remainder  of  my  provisipns, 
I  walked  towards  the  object,  which,  however, 
was  so  distant  that  I  could  not  diistinguish 
what  it  was.  As  I  approached,  I  perceived 
it  to  be  a  large  white  ball  of  prodigious  size, 
and  when  I  got  near  enough  to  touch  it,  I 
found  it  was  soft  I  walked  round  it  to  see 
if  there  was  an  opening,  but  could  find  none, 
and  it  appeared  so  even  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  climb  it  The  circumference  might  be 
about  fifty  paces. 

It  was  then  near  sunset ;  and  the  air  grew 
suddenly  dark,  as  if  obscured  by  a  thick 
cloud.  I  was  surprised  at  this  change,  but 
much  more  so  when  I  perceived  it  to  be 
occasioned  by  a  bird  of  extraordinary  size, 
which  was  flying  towards  me.  In  my  youth 
I  had  heard  sailors  speak  of  a  bird  called  a 
roc ;  and  I  conceived  that  the  great  white 
ball  which  had  drawn  my  attention  must  be 
the  egg  of  this  bird ;  nor  was  I  mistaken ; 
for  shortly  aller  it  lighted  on  the  spot,  and 
assumed  the  attitude  of  a  sitting  bird.  When 
I  saw  it  coming  I  drew  near  to  the  egg,  so 
that  I  had  one  of  the  claws  of  the  bird  close 
by  me ;  this  claw  was  as  big  as  the  trunk  of 
a  large  tree.  In  my  despair  I  tied  myself  to 
the  talon  with  the  linen  of  my  turban,  in  hopes 
that  the  roc,  when  it  took  its  fliight  next 
morning,  would  carry  me  with  it  out  of  the 
desert  island.  My  project  succeeded,  for  at 
daybreak  the  roc  flew  away,  and  carried  me 
to  such  a  height  that  I  could  not  distinguish 
the  earth,  and  after  some  time  descended 
with  such  rapidity  that  I  almost  lost  my 
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senses.  When  the  roc  had  alighted,  I  quick^ 
untied  the  knot  that  confined  me  to  its  foot^ 
and  had  scarcely  loosed  myself,  when  it 
darted  on  a  serpent  of  immeasurable  length 
and  seizing  it  in  its  beak,  flew  away. 

The  place  in  which  the  roc  left  me  mt 
deep  valley,  surrounded  on  all  sides  lif 
mountains,  of  such  a  height  that  the  tops  of 
them  were  lost  in  the  clouds,  and  so  stci^ 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  dimbio; 
them.  This  embarrassed  me  afresh  :  whea 
I  compared  it  with  the  island  I  had  left,  I 
soon  found  that  I  had  no  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  my  change  of  situation. 

In  walking  along  this  valley  1  remazied 
that  it  was  strewn  with  diamonds,  some  ci 
which  were  of  an  astonishing  size,     tat 
some  time  I  amused  myself  with  examining 
them,  but  I  soon  perceived  from  aiar  some 
objects  which  converted  my  sensatioiis  of 
pleasure  into  fear ;  these  were  a  groat  nmn- 
ber  of  serpents,  so  long  and  large  that  Uk 
smallest  of  them  would  have  swallowed  a 
elephant  with  ease.    They  hid  themselves  in 
caves  during  the  day  on  account  of  the  roc, 
their  mortal  enemy,  and  only  came  out  dv^ 
ing  the  night    I  passed  the  day,  theiefoit, 
in  walking  about  the  valley,  resting  mysdf 
occasionally  where  an  opportunity  offered, 
and  when  the  sun  set,  I  retired  into  a  small 
cave,  where  I  {bought  I  should  be  in  safety. 
I  closed  the  entrance,  whidh  was  low  and 
narrow,  with  a  stone  large  enough  to  secure 
me  from  the  serpents,  but  which  yet  admittwt 
a  glimmering  of  light    I  supped  on  part  of 
my  provisions,  during  which  I  heard  the 
fearful  hissings  of  the  serpents,  which  now 
began  to  make   their  appearance.      These 
sounds  continued  during  the  night,  and,  as 
you  may  suppose,  struck   me  with   great 
apprehension.    On  the  reappearance  of  day, 
the  serpents  retired  ;  but  with  such  awe  had 
they  inspired  me  that  I  left  my  eave  with 
trembling,  and  though  I  walked  upon  a  path 
of  diamonds,  I  may  truly  say  it  was  without 
feeling  the  least  desire  for  thenL    At  last  I  aat 
down  ;  and,  after  having  made  another  heortf 
meal  on  my  provisions,  notwithstanding  the 
agitation  I  was  in,  as  I  had  not  closed  my 
eyes  during  the  whole  night,  I  fell  adeep. 
I  had  scarcely  begun  to  doze,  when  sttae- 
thing   falling,    with   a  dull   heavy  sound, 
awoke  me.    It  was  a  large  piece  of  frtA 
meat,  and  on  looking  up,  I  saw  a  numbo'  of 
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siinilar  pieces  lolling  down  the  rocks  from 
above. 

I  had  always  supposed  the  accoants  which 
I  had  heard  related  by  seamen  and  others  of 
the  valley  of  diamonds,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  merchants  procured  them,  to  be  ficti- 
tious ;  but  I  now  knew  it  to  be  true.  The 
method  adopted  is  this  :  the  merchants  go  to 
the  mountains  which  surround  the  valley 
about  the  time  that  the  eagles  hatch  their 
youi^.  They  cut  large  pieces  of  meat,  which 
they  throw  into  the  valley ;  and  to  these  the 
diamonds,  on  which  they  fall,  adhere.  The 
eagles,  which  are  larger  and  stronger  in  that 
country  than  in  any  other,  seize  these  pieces 
of  meat  to  carry  them  to  their  young  at  the 
top  of  the  rocks.  The  merchants  then  run 
to  their  nests,  and  by  various  noises  oblige 
the  eagles  to  retreat ;  they  then  take  the 
diamonds  that  have  stuck  to  the  pieces  of 
meat,  which,  as  the  valley  is  inaccessible 
on  every  side,  they  could  not  otherwise 
procure.  I  had  supposed  it  impossible  ever 
to  leave  this  valley,  and  began  to  look  upon 
it  as  my  tomb ;  but  this  sight  changed  my 
opinion,  and  turned  my  thoughts  to  some 
device  for  the  preservation  of  my  life.  Hav- 
ing conceived  a  project  of  rescue,  I  began  to 
eollect  the  largest  diamonds  1  could  find,  and 
with  them  filled  the  leathern  bag  in  which  I 
carried  my  provisions  ;  next  I  took  one  of  the 
largest  pieces  of  meat,  and  tied  it  tight  round 
me  with  the  linen  of  my  turban ;  and  in  this 
state  I  laid  myself  on  the  ground,  having 
first  fastened  my  leathern  bag  around  my 
body. 

I  had  not  lain  long  before  the  eagles  b^;an 
to  descend,  and  each  seizing  a  piece  of  meat 
flew  away  with  it  One  of  the  strongest, 
having  darted  on  the  piece  to  which  I  had 
attached  myself,  carried  me  up  with  it  to  its 
nest ;  and  when  the  merchants  by  their  cries 
had  frightened  away  the  ei^les,  and  obliged 
them  to  quit  their  prey,  one  of  them  ap- 
proached me.  On  seeing  me,  however,  he 
was  seized  with  apprehension,  but  soon 
recovering  from  his  fear,  instead  of  inquiring 
by  what  means  I  came  there,  began  to  quar- 
rel with  me  for  trespassing  on  what  he  con- 
sidered his  property.  ''You  will  speak  to 
me  with  pity  instead  of  anger,''  said  I,  *^  when 
you  learn  by  what  means  I  reached  this 
place.  Console  yourself,  for  I  hiave  diamonds 
enough  for*  you  and  myseU^  of  more  value 
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than  those  of  all  the  other  merchants  added 
together ;  I  have  myself  chosen  a  number  of 
the  finest  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and 
have  them  here  in  this  bag."  On  saying 
this  I  showed  him  the  bag,  and  had  scarcely 
finished  speaking,  when  the  other  merchants^ 
perceiving  me,  flocked  round  me  with  great 
astonishment,  which  I  augmented  not  a  little 
by  the  recital  of  my  history.  They  were  all 
no  less  surprised  at  the  stratagem  I  had  con- 
ceived to  save  myself  than  at  my  courage  in 
putting  it  in  execution. 

Having  conducted  me  to  the  place  where 
they  lived  together,  I  showed  them  my 
diamonds,  upon  seeing  which  they  all  ex- 
pressed their  admiration,  and  declared  they 
had  never  seen  any  equal  to  them  either  in 
size  or  quality.  I  entreated  the  merchant  to 
whom  the  nest  belonged  into  which  I  had 
been  transported,  for  each  merchant  has  his 
own,  to  chose  for  himself  as  many  as  he 
pleased.  He  contented  himself  with  taking 
only  one,  and  that,  too,  of  the  smallest  size. 
I  pressed  him  to  take  more,  and  not  be  afraid 
of  depriving  me,  "  No,"  replied  he,  "  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  this,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently valuable  to  spare  me  the  trouble  of 
making  any  more  voyages  to  complete  my 
little  fortune.'' 

I  passed  the  night  with  these  merchants, 
to  whom  I  recounted  my  history  a  second 
time,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  had 
not  heard  it  before  ;  and  when  1  reflected  on 
the  perils  I  had  gone  through,  I  could  scarce- 
ly moderate  my  joy  ;  it  appeared  to  me  as  if 
tiie  security  in  which  I  then  found  myself 
was  merely  a  dream,  and  I  could  not  for  a 
time  believe  that  I  had  nothing  more  to 
fear. 

The  merehants  had  been  for  some  days  in 
that  spot,  and  as  they  now  appeared  to  be 
contented  with  the  diamonds  they  had  col- 
lected, we  set  off  on  the  following  day  to- 
gether, travelling  over  high  mountains,  where 
there  were  a  great  number  of  prodigious  ser- 
pents, which,  however,  we  had  the  good 
fortime  entirely  to  avoid.  We  reached  the 
nearest  port  in  safety,  and  thence  embarked 
for  the  island  of  Roha,  which  produces  the 
camphor-tree,  the  foliage  of  which  is  so  largo 
and  thick  that  a  hundred  men  may  be  shaded 
by  it  with  ease.  The  gum  which  forms  the 
camphor  runs  out  at  a  wound  made  at  the 
top  of  the  trunk,  and  is  received  into  a  vasei 
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where  it  acquires  consbtency,  and  aaBomes 
the  form  in  which  it  is  diflpoeed  of  as  a  drag. 
The  juice  being  thu8-extracted|  the  tiee 
withers  and  dies. 

The  rhinoceros,  too,  which  is  a  smaller 
animal  than  the  elephant,  though  kiger  than 
the  bufEiedo,  is  a  native  of  this  island.  On  iU 
nose  it  has  a  horn  about  a  cubit  in  length, 
and  cut  through  the  middle  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other,  on  which  are  some 
white  lines,  which  represent  the  figure  of  a 
man.  The  rhinoceros  fights  with  the  ele- 
phant, and  piercing  him  in  his  belly  with  his 
horn,  carries  him  off  on  his  head ;  but  as  the 
fat  and  blood  of  the  elephant  run  down  on 
his  eyes  and  blind  him,  he  falls  to  the 
ground  ;  and  what  will  astonish  you,  the  roc 
comes  and  seizes  them  both  in  its  claws,  and 
carries  them  off  together  to  feed  its  young. 

I  will  pass  over  several  other  peculiarities 
related  of  this  island,  lest  I  should  tire  you. 
Exchanging,  therefore,  some  of  my  diamonds 
for  other  merchandise,  I  went  thence  to  more 
distant  islands,  and  at  last,  after  having 
touched  at  several  ports,  reached  Balsora, 
whence  I  again  returned  to  Bagdad.  After- 
wards I  distributed  much  money  amongst 
the  poor,  and  enjoyed  with  credit  and  honor 
the  rest  of  my  immense  riches,  which  I  had 
acquired  with  so  much  labor  and  difficulty. 

Sindbad,  having  completed  the  relation  of 
his  second  voyage,  again  ordered  a  hundred 
sequins  to  be  given  to  Hindbad,  whom  he 
once  more  invited  to  come  on  the  morrow  to 
hear  the  history  of  the  third. 

The  guests  returned  home,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  repaired  at  the  same  hour  to  the 
house  of  Sindbad,  where  the  porter,  who  had 
almost  forgotten  his  misery,  also  made  his 
appearance.  They  sat  down  to  table,  and 
when  the  meal  was  ended  Sindbad  requested 
the  company  to  give  him  their  attention 
while  he  should  detail  the  adventures  of  his 
third  voyage. 
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THE  THIRD  VOYAGE  OF  SINDBAD 
THE  SAILOR. 

Thb  comfortable  life  into  which  I  had  set- 
tled soon  obliterated  the  remembrance  of 
the  dangers  I  had  experienced  in  my  two 
voyages  ;  and  as  I  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  I 


grew  tired  of  paaaing  my  days  in  dotfafiln- 
pose ;  .and,  bauahing  all  though  of  ik 
perils  I  might  encounter,  I  once  more  qinttei 
Bagdad,  with  some  rich  merchandise  of  tis 
country,  which  I  conveyed  to  BalsorL  T\iae 
I  embarked  with  other  merchant^  bound  k 
a  loi^  voyage,  daring  which  we  toadiei  A 
several  ports,  and  transacted  veiy  adrDlft> 
geous  commercial  bnainessL 

One  day,  when  we  were  in  the  opei  an, 
we  were  overtaken   by  a  violent  tenpetf, 
which  continued  for  aevenil  days,  and  dion 
us  near  an  island,  which  the  captain  wooU 
gladly  have  been  excnaed  from  touching  at, 
but  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  cctiif 
anchor  there.    When  the  aails  were  hM^ 
the  captain  told  us  that  this,  as  vnH  m  sqik 
of  the  neighboring  isles,  was  inhabited  hj 
savages,  who  would  attack  ua,  and  tbtt  i)* 
though  they  were  but  dwarfs,  we  moat  boI 
attempt  to  make  any  resistance  ;  for,  as  tlidr 
number  was  inconceivable,  if  we  should  hap- 
pen  to  .km  one,  they  would  infi^  us  like 
locusts,  and  destroy  us.     This  account  pd 
the  whole  crew  in  terrible  oonsteniatioD,  and 
we  were  too  soon  convinced  that  the  captni 
had  spoken  the  truth.    We  saw  eoauag  to- 
wards  us  an  innumerable  multitude  of  hid- 
eous savages  about  two  feet  high,  and  entii^ 
covered  with  red  hair.    Throwing  thenadw 
into  the  sea,  they  swam  to  the  ship^  whieb 
they  soon  completely  encompassed,  sad  « 
they  approached  they  spoke  to  ns,  but «« 
could  not  understand  their  language.    (^ 
reaching  the  vessel,  they  clambered  op  tke 
sides  with  so  much  swiftness  and  agility  tbt 
their  feet  scarcely  seemed  to  touch  them  en 
they  were  upon  deck. 

You  may  imagine  the  situation  we  weze  h 
not  daring  to  defend  otirselves^  nor  even  to 
speak  to  them,  to  endeavor  to  avert  the  is- 
pending  danger.  They  unfurled  tke  tfiK 
cut  the  cable  from  the  anchor,  and  after  di^ 
gingthe  ship  to  shore,  obliged  ns  to  disoB- 
bork  :  after  this  they  conveyed  ns  to  vos^ 
island  whence  they  had  come.  All  ^' 
agers  carefully  avoided  this  island,  lortk 
dismal  reason  you  are  going  to  hear ;  but  oo 
ill-fortune  having  led  us  there,  we  vtfo 
obliged  to  submit 

Leaving  the  shore  and  advancing  iuAff 
into  the  island,  we  found  some  fitiiti  tfd 
herbs,  of  which  we  ate,  to  prolong  oar  Hf* 
as  much  as  possible^  for  we  all  eipftctea  tobe 
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eacriiiced.  Aa  we  walked  we  perceived  at 
some  distance  a  large  edifice,  towards  which 
we  bent  our  way.  It  was  a  hirge  and  high 
paLace,  with  a  folding  door  of  ebony,  which 
we  opened.  We  entered  the  court-yard,  and 
facing  ns  saw  a  vast  apartment  with  a  vesti- 
bule, on  one  side  of  which  was  a  heap  of 
human  bones,  and  on  the  opposite  one  a 
number  of  spits  for  roasting.  We  trembled 
at  this  spectacle;  and  as  we  were  fatigued 
with  walking,  our  1^  failed  us,  and  we  fell 
on  the  earth,  where  we  remained  a  consider- 
able time  unable  to  move  from  fear. 

The  sun  was  setting,  and  while  we  were  in 
the  piteous  state  I  have  described,  the  door 
of  the  apartment  suddenly  opened  with  a 
loud  noise,  and  a  hideous  black  man,  as  tall 
as  a  palm-tree,  came  forward.  In  the  middle 
of  his  forehead,  one  eye,  red  and  fiery  as  a 
burning  coal,  stood  alone ;  his  front  teeth 
were  long  and  sharp,  and  projected  from  his 
month,  which  was  as  wide  as  that  of  a  horse, 
with  the  under  lip  hanging  on  his  breast ;  his 
ears  resembled  those  of  an  elephant,  and  cov- 
ered his  shoulders  ;  and  his  long  and  curved 
nails  were  like  the  talons  of  an  immense  bird. 
At  the  sight  of  this  frightful  being  we  all 
fainted,  and  remained  a  long  time  like  dead 
men. 

At  last  OUT  senses  returned,  and  we  saw 
him  seated  under  the  vestibule  examining  us 
with  his  piercing  eye.    When  he  had  viewed 
us  well,  he  advanced  towards  us,  and  extend- 
ing his  hand  to  me,  he  took  me  up  by  the  hair, 
and  turned  me  round  all  ways  to  examine 
me,  as  a  butcher  would  the  head  of  a  sheep. 
After  having  well  considered  the  matter,  he 
released  me,  finding  me  so  meagre  and  little 
more  than  skin  and  bones.    He  took  up  each 
of  tbe  others  in  their  turn,  and  inspected 
them  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  captain, 
being  the  fattest  of  the  party,  was  held  up  in 
one  hand,  as  I  should  hold  a  sparrow,  while 
the  monster  with  the  other  ran  a  spit  through 
his  body.     Then  kindling  a  large  fire,  he 
roasted  and  ate  him  for  his  supper,  in  the 
apartment  whither  he  retired.    Having  fin- 
ished his  repast,  he  returned  to  the  vestibule, 
where  he  laid  down  to   sleep,  and  snored 
louder  than  thunder.     As  maybe  readily 
conceived,  we  passed  the  night  in  the  most 
agonizing  suspense  ;  and  when  daylight  re- 
turned the  ogre  awoke  and  went  abroad, 
leaving  us  in  the  palace. 


When  we  supposed  him  at  some  distance, 
we  gave  vent  to  our  lamentations,  for  the 
fear  of  disturbing  the  ogre  had  kept  us  silent 
during  the  night.  The  palace  resounded 
with  groans.  Although  we  amounted  to  a 
considerable  number,  and  had  but  one  com- 
mon enemy,  yet  the  idea  of  delivering  our- 
selves by  his  death  never  occurred.  This 
enterprise,  however  difficult  to  accomplish, 
was  nevertheless  the  first  we  ought  to  have 
attempted. 

We  deliberated  on  various  methods,  but 
could  not  determine  on  any  ;  and  sub- 
mitting ourselves  to  the  will  of  Qod,  we 
passed  the  day  in  walking  over  the  island, 
and  eating  what  plants  and  fruit  we  could 
meet  with,  as  on  the  preceding  one.  To- 
wards evening  we  sought  for  some  sheltered 
place  in  which  to  pass  the  night,  but  finding 
none,  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  palace. 

The  ogre  did  not  fail  to  return  to  sup  on 
one  of  our  companions,  after  which  he  again 
fell  asleep  and  snored  till  daybreak,  when  he 
arose  and  went  out  as  before.  Our  situation 
appeared  to  be  so  helpless  that  some  of  my 
comrades  were  on  the  point  of  throwing 
themselves  into  the  sea  raUier  than  be  sacri- 
ficed in  so  dreadful  a  manner,  and  advised 
the  rest  to  follow  their  example  ;  but  one  of 
the  company  thus  addressed  them  :  "  We  are 
forbidden,"  said  he,  ^*  to  kill  ourselves ;  and 
even  were  that  permitted,  would  it  not  be 
more  rational  to  endeavor  to  destroy  the  bar- 
barous monster  who  has  destined  us  to  such 
a  cruel  death?" 

As  I  had  already  formed  a  project  of  that 
nature,  I  now  communicated  it  to  my  fellow- 
sufferers,  who  approved  of  it  "  My  friends," 
said  I,  "you  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  wood  on  the  sea-shore  ;  if  you  will  take 
my  advice,  we  can  make  some  rafts,  and 
when  they  are  finished  we  will  leave  them  in 
a  proper  place  till  we  can  find  an  opportunity 
to  make  use  of  them.  In  the  mean  time  we 
can  put  into  execution  the  design  I  propoeed 
to  you  to  deliver  ourselves  from  the  ogre  ;  if 
it  succeeds,  we  may  wait  here  with  patience 
till  some  vessel  passes,  by  means  of  which  we 
may  quit  this  fatal  isle  ;  if,  on  the  contraiy, 
we  miss  our  aim,  we  shall  have  recourse  to 
our  rafts,  and  put  to  sea.  I  own  that,  in 
exposing  ourselves  to  the  fury  of  the  waves 
on  such  f]%gire;%frks,  we  run  a  great  hazard 
of  losing  hva  H^B  ;  but  if  we  are  destined 
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to  pexish,  is  it  not  preferable  to  meet  with  a 
wateiy  grave  than  to  be  buried  in  the  en- 
trails of  the  monster  who  has  already  de- 
voured two  of  our  companions  ? "  My  advice 
was  approved  by  all,  and  we  immediately 
built  some  rafts,  lai^  enough  to  contain 
three  persons  on  each. 

We  returned  to  the  palace  towards  even- 
ing, and  the  ogre  arrived  a  short  time  after 
us.  Again  onie  of  oiir  party  was  sacrificed  to 
his  inhuman  appetite.  But  we  were  soon 
revenged  of  his  cruelty  :  after  he  had  finished 
his  horrible  meal,  he  as  usual  laid  himself 
down  to  sleep  ;  and  as  soon  as  we  heard  him 
snore,  nine  of  the  most  courageous  of  us,  and 
myself,  took  each  a  spit,  and  heating  the 
points  red-hot,  thrust  them  into  his  eye,  and 
blinded  him. 

The  pain  which  he  suffered  made  him  groan 
hideously ;  he  suddenly  raised  himself,  and 
extended  his  arms  .on  all  sides  to  seize  some 
one,  and  sacrifice  him  to  his  rage ;  but,  for- 
tunately, we  had  time  to  get  to  some  distance 
from  him,  and  to  throw  ourselves  on  the 
ground  in  places  where  he  could  not  set  his 
feet  on  us.  After  having  sought  us  in  vain, 
he  at  last  found  the  door,  and  went  out  bel- 
lowing with  pain. 

We  quitted  the  palace  immediately  after 
the  ogre,  and  repaired  to  the  shore,  in  that 
part  where  our  rafts  lay.  We  set  them  afloat, 
and  waited  till  daybreak  to  board  them,  in 
case  we  should  see  the  ogre  approach  with 
some  guide  to  lead  him  to  us  ;  but  we  hoped 
that,  if  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  by 
that  time,  and  if  his  cries  and  groans,  which 
resounded  through  the  air,  were  discontinued, 
we  might  suppose  him  dead ;  and  in  that 
case  we  proposed  remaining  in  the  island  till 
some  safer  conveyance  should  offer.  The 
sun,  however,  had  scarcely  risen  above  the 
horizon,  when  we  perceived  our  cruel  enemy, 
accompanied  by  two  ogres  of  nearly  his  own 
size,  who  conducted  him,  and  a  great  number 
of  others,  walking  with  quick  steps  before 
him. 

At  this  sight  we  ran  precipitately  to  our 
rafts,  and  rowed  away  as  fast  as  possible. 
The  ogres,  seeing  this,  provided  themselves 
with  laige  stones,  hastened  to  the  shore,  and 
even  ventured  up  to  their  middles  in  the  sea, 
to  throw  them  at  us,  which  they  did  so 
adroitly  as  to  sink  all  the  rafts  excepting  that 
which  I  was  upon,  so  that  myself  and  two 
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companions  were  the  only  persons  who  es- 
caped, our  unfortunate  brethren  beiug  aU 
drowned. 

As  we  rowed  with  all  our  strengUi,  we 
soon  got  out  of  reach  of  the  atones.  When 
we  were  in  the  open  sea  we  became  the 
sport  of  wind  and  wave,  and,  passing  tiiat 
day  and  night  in  the  most  cruel  suspense,  on 
the  morrow  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
thrown  on  an  island,  where  we  landed  with 
great  joy.  We  found  some  excellent  fruits, 
which  served  to  re-establish  our  exhausted 
strength. 

At  night  we  slept  on  the  sea-shore  ;  hat 
were  awakened  by  the  noise  which  the  scales 
of  an  immense  serpent,  long  as  a  palm-tree, 
made  on  the  ground.  It  was  so  near  to  us, 
that  it  devoured  one  of  my  companions,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  he  made  to  extricate 
himself ;  for  the  serpent  shook  him  several 
times,  and  then,  crushing  him  on  the  earth, 
quickly  swallowed  him. 

My  other  comrade  and  myself  immediately 
took  to  flight ;  and  when  We  had  gone  some 
distance,  we  heard  a  noise  which  made  us 
suppose  that  the  serpent  was  vomiting  the 
bones  of  the  unhappy  man  it  had  destroyed. 
On  the  following  day  we  perceived  our  sus- 
picions to  have  been  well  founded.  "  0  God," 
I  then  exclaimed,  "  to  what  are  we  exposed  ? 
Yesterday  we  were  rejoicing  at  our  escape 
from  the  cruelty  of  an  ogite  and  the  fuiy  of 
the  waves,  and  to-day  we  have  again  to  en- 
counter a  peril  not  less  imminent." 

As  we  walked  along,  we  remarked  a  laige 
and  high  tree,  on  which,  for  safety,  we  pro- 
posed to  pass  the  following  night.  We  ate 
some  fruit,  as  on  the  preceding  day,  and  at 
the  approach  of  night  we  climbed  into  the 
tree.  We  soon  heard  the  serpent,  which 
came  hissing  to  the  foot  of  the  tree ;  it  nised 
itself  against  the  trunk,  and  meeting  with  my 
companion,  who  was  lower  than  I  was,  it 
swallowed  him  and  retired. 

I  remained  on  the  tree  till  daybreak,  when 
I  descended,  more  dead  than  alive  ;  indeed,! 
could  only  expect  to  meet  with  the  some  &te. 
This  idea  chilled  me  with  horror,  and  I  ad- 
vanced some  paces  to  throw  m3r8elf  into  the 
sea ;  but  as  life  is  desirable  as  long  as  it  will 
last,  I  resisted  the  first  impulse  of  mydis 
spair,  and  submitted  to  the  will  of  Qod,  who 
disposes  of  our  lives  as  is  best  for  na 

I  collected  a  great  quanti^  of  small  wood 
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and  furze,  and,  tying  it  in  Cagote,  put  it  round 
the  tree  in  a  laige  circle,  and  tied  some  across 
the  top,  to  cover  my  head.  This  heing  done, 
when  the  evening  came  on  I  enclosed  myself 
within  the  circle ;  having  the  dismal  consola- 
tion that  I  had  done  all  in  my  power  to  pre- 
serve my  life.  The  serpent  did  not  fail  to  re- 
turn for  the  purpose  of  devouring  me,  hut  he 
could  not  succeed  on  account  of  the  rampart  I 
had  formed.  The  whole  night  he  was  besieging 
me  as  a  cat  would  a  mouse  ;  at  last  day  re- 
turned, and  he  retired  ;  but  I  did  not  ven- 
ture out  of  my  fortress  till  the  sun  was  high 
in  the  heavens. 

I  was  so  fatigued  with  watching,  as  well  as 
with  the  exertion  of  forming  my  retreat,  and 
had  suffered  so  much  from  his  pestilential 
breath,  that  death  appeared  preferable  to  a 
repetition  of  such  horrors.  I  again  ran  to 
the  sea,  with  the  intention  of  putting  an  end 
to  my  existence  ;  but  God  pitied  my  condi- 
tion, and  at  the  moment  that  I  was  going  to 
throw  myself  in,  I  perceived  a  vessel  at  a 
distance.  I  cried  with  all  my  strength,  and 
unfolded  my  turban  to  attract  the  attention 
of  those  on  board.  This  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect ,  I  was  seen  by  the  crew,  and  the  cap- 
tain sent  a  boat  for  me. 

As  soon  as  I  was  on  board,  the  merchants 
and  seamen  were  eager  to  learn  by  what 
chance  I  had  reached  that  desert  island  ;  and 
after  I  had  related  to  them  all  that  happened, 
the  eldest  of  them  told  me  that  they  had 
often  heard  of  the  ogres  who  lived  there ; 
that  they  were  anthropophagi,  and  devoured 
their  own  kind.  With  regard  to  the  ser- 
pents, they  added  that  there  were  many  in 
the  island,  hiding  themselves  in  the  day  and 
appearing  at  night 

After  they  had  expressed  their  joy  at  my 
fortunate  escape  from  so  many  perils,  they 
pressed  me  to  take  something  to  eat ;  and 
the  captain,  observing  that  my  dress  was 
much  torn,  had  the  generosity  to  give  me 
one  of  his. 

We  remained  a  considerable  time  at  sea, 
and  touched  at  several  islands.  At  length 
we  landed  on  that  of  Salahat,  where  the  san- 
dal-wood is  cultivated,  which  is  much  used 
in  medicine,  and  where  the  merchants  un- 
loaded their  goods.  One  day  the  captain 
called  me  to  him,  and  said  :  **  Brother,  I  have 
in  my  possession  some  goods  which  belonged 
to  a  merchant  who  was  for  some  time  on 


board  my  ship.  As  this  merchant  is  dead,  I 
am  going  to  have  them  valued,  that  I  may 
render  an  account  of  them  to  his  heirs,  should 
I  ever  meet  with  them."  The  bales  he  was 
speaking  of  were  already  on  deck.  He 
showed  them  to  me,  saying,  "  These  are  the 
goods  in  question  ;  I  wish  you  to  take  charge 
of  them,  and  n^tiate  them,  receiving  the 
usual  commission  for  your  trouble."  I  con- 
sented, and  thanked  him  for  the  opportunity 
of  employing  myself. 

The  writer  of  the  ship  r^stered  all  the 
bales,  with  the  names  of  the  merchants  to 
whom  they  belonged  ;  and  when  he  asked 
the  captain  by  what  name  he  should  register 
those  destined  for  my  chaige,  the  captain  re- 
plied, '<  By  the  name  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor." 
I  could  not  hear  my  own  name  without  emo- 
tion ;  and  looking  intently  at  the  captain^  I 
recognized  him  to  be  the  veiy  same  person 
who,  in  my  second  voyage,  had  left  me  on 
the  island,  where  I  had  fallen  asleep  by  the 
side  of  a  bi-ook,  and  who  had  put  to  sea  with- 
out waiting  for  me.  I  did  not  at  first  recol- 
lect him,  so  much  was  he  changed  from  the 
time  I  had  seen  him.  As  he  thought  me 
dead,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  did 
not  recognize  me.  *^  Captain,"  said  I  to  him, 
*^  was  the  merchant  to  whom  these  things  be- 
longed called  Sindbad  ? "  "  Yes,"  returned 
he,  "  that  was  his  name  ;  he  was  from  Bag- 
dad, and  embarked  on  board  my  vessel  at 
Balsora.  One  day,  when  we  went  ashore  on 
an  island  for  fresh  water,  I  know  not  by  what 
mistake,  he  was  left  behind  ;  none  of  the  crew 
perceived  it  till  four  hours  after,  when  the 
wind  blew  so  fresh  against  us  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  return."  "  You  believe  him  to  be 
dead?"  resumed  I.  **Most  assuredly,"  re- 
plied the  captain.  "Well,  then,"  said  I, 
"open  your  eyes,  and  know  that  the  same 
Sindbad  whom  you  left  in  the  desert  island 
is  now  before  you.  I  fell  asleep  on  the  banks 
of  a  little  stream,  and  when  I  awoke  I  per- 
ceived that  the  ship  was  gone." 

At  these  words  the  captain  fixed  his  eyes 
on  me,  and  after  having  examined  me  very 
attentively,  at  last  recollected  me.  "  God  be 
praised  ! "  cried  he,  embracing  me ;  "I  am 
delighted  that  fortune  has  given  me  an  op- 
portunity of  repairing  my  fault.  Here  are 
your  goods,  which  I  have  preserved  with 
care,  and  always  had  valued  at  every  port  I 
stopped  at    I  return  them  to  you,  with  the 
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profit  I  have  made  on  them."  I  received 
them  with  the  gratitude  which  such  an  action 
demanded. 

From  the  island  of  Salahat  we  went  to  an- 
other, where  I  famiBhed  myself  with  doves, 
cinnamon,  and  other  spices.  When  we  had 
sailed  some  distance  from  it^  we  perceived  an 
immense  tortoise  that  was  twenty  cubits  in 
length  and  breadth.  We  also  saw  a  fish  that 
had  milk  like  a  cow  ;  its  skin  is  so  hard,  that 
bucklers  are  frequently  made  of  it.  I  saw 
one  of  the  make  and  color  of  a  cameL  At 
length,  after  a  long  voyage,  we  arrived  at 
Halsora,  from  whence  I  came  to  Bagdad  with 
so  much  wealth  that  I  did  not  know  the 
amount  of  it.  I  gave  a  great  deal  to  the 
poor,  and  made  considerable  additions  to  my 
landed  estates. 

Sindbad  thus  finished  the  history  of  his 
third  voyage ;  and  again  gave  Hindbad  a 
hundred  tequins,  inviting  him  to  the  usual 
repast  on  the  morrow,  when  he  should  hear 
the  account  of  the  fourth  voyage.  Hindbad 
and  the  other  guests  retired,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  returned, at  the  same  hour.  After 
the  dinner  was  over,  Sindbad  continued  the 
relation  of  his  adventures. 


THE  FOURTH  VOYAGE  OF  SINDBAD 
THE  SAILOR 

Thb  pleasures  and  dissipations  I  entered 
into  after  my  third  voyage  had  not  suflScient 
diarms  to  deter  me  from  venturing  on  the 
sea  again.  I  gave  way  to  my  love  for  traffic 
and  novelty  ;  and  having  settled  my  affairs, 
and  famished  myself  with  the  merchandise 
suited  to  the  places  I  intended  to  visit,  I  set 
out,  and  travelled  towards  Persia,  some  of 
the  provinces  of  which  I  traversed,  and  at 
last  reached  a  port,  where  I  embarked.  Wt 
set  sail  and  touched  at  several  Oriental  isl- 
ands ,  but  one  day,  while  tacking,  we  were 
surprised  by  a  sudden  squall  of  wind,  which 
obliged  the  captain  to  lower  the  sails.  All 
our  precautions,  however,  were  fruitless ;  the 
manoeuvre  did  not  succeed  ;  the  vessel  becom- 
ing ungovernable,  was  driven  on  a  sand-bank 
and  went  to  pieces,  and  a  great  number  of 
the  crew,  as  well  as  the  cargo,  perished. 

I  had  the  good  fortune,  with  some  other 
merchants  and  seamen,  to  get  hold  of  a 


pUnk  ;  on  which  we  were  all  carried  by  the 
strength  of  the  current  towards  an  island  that 
lay  before  us.  We  found  some  fruits  and 
fresh  water,  which  re-established  our  strepgth, 
and  we  laid  down  to  sleep  without  seeking  say 
farther  ;  the  grief  we  felt  at  our  mit^fortozies 
rendering  us  careless  of  our  fate.  When  the 
sun  was  risen,  we  left  the  shore,  and  advaa- 
cing  into  the  island,  perceived  some  haUtsr 
tionSy  towards  which  we  bent  our  waj. 
When  we  drew  near,  a  great  number  of 
blacks  came  out,  and  seizing  ua,  allotted 
us  between  them,  and  then  conducted  os 
to  their  houses. 

Five  of  my  comrades  and  myself  were 
taken  to  the  same  place.  They  made  us  at 
down,  and  then  offered  us  a  certAin  herb,  in- 
viting us  by  signs  to  eat  of  it.  My  compan- 
ions, without  considering  that  they  who  gave 
it  us  did  not  eat  of  it,  only  consulted  their 
appetites,  and  devoured  it  .with  avidity.  I, 
who  had  a  sort  of  presentiment  that  it  wis 
for  no  good  purpose,  refused  even  to  taste  it ; 
and  it  was  well  I  did,  for  a  short  time  after  1 
perceived  that  my  companions  were  intoxi- 
cated, and  did  not  know  what  they  said. 
They  then  served  us  with  some  rice  dressed 
with  the  oil  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  my  com- 
rades not  being  sensible  of  what  they  did,  ate 
it  rav^iously.  I  ate  some  alao^  but  veiy 
little. 

The  blacks  had  presented  the  herb  first  to 
affect  our  heads,  and  thus  banish  the  sorov 
which  our  miserable  situation  would  create^ 
and  the  rice  was  given  to  feitten  us.  As  diey 
were  anthropophagi,  they  designed  to  feast 
on  us  when  we  were  in  good  condition.  My 
poor  companions  fell  victims  to  their  baibar- 
ous  custom,  because  they  had  lost  their  senf«i^ 
and  could  not  foresee  their  destiny.  But  far 
me,  instead  of  fattening  as  the  others  had 
done,  I  grew  thinner  every  day.  The  fear  of 
death,  which  constantly  haunted  me,  turned 
the  aliments  I  took  to  poison,  and  I  fell  into 
a  state  of  languor,  which  was  in  the  end  veiy 
beneficial ;  for  the  blacks,  having  eaten  my 
comrades,  were  content  to  let  me  remain  till 
I  was  better  worth  picking. 

In  the  mean  time  I  was  allowed  a  great 
deal  of  liberty,  and  my  actions  were  scarcely 
observed.  This  one  day  afforded  me  an  op- 
portunity of  quitting  the  habitation  of  the 
blacks,  and  escaping.  An  old  man,  who  sav 
and  guessed  my  intention,  called  me  to  retuzn, 
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but  I  only  quickened  my  pace,  and  aoon  got 
out  of  bis  sight  This  old  man  was  the  only 
person  in  the  place ;  all  the  other  blacks  had 
absented  themselves,  and  were  not  to  return 
till  evening,  as  was  their  frequent  custom. 
Being  therefore  certain  that  they  would  be 
too  late  to  come  in  search  of  me  when  they 
returned  home,  I  continued  my  flight  till 
evening,  when  I  stopped  to  take  a  little  rest 
and  satisfy  my  hunger.  I  soon  proceeded, 
and  walked  without  intennission  for  seven 
days  ;  taking  care  to  avoid  those  places  which 
appeared  inhabited,  and  living  on  eocoaruuts, 
which  fiinushed  me  with  drink  as  well  as 
food. 

On  the  eighth  day  I  came  to  the  sea-shore, 
where  I  saw  some  white  people  like  myself 
employed  in  gathering  pepper,  of  which  in 
that  country  there  was  great  abundance. 
Such  an  occupation  was  a  good  omen  to  me, 
and  I  approached  them  without  fear  of  dan- 
ger. They  came  towards  me  as  soon  as  they 
pereeivedm^  asDdaaiDad  mfti&AiabiswhflDte 
I  came. 

Delighted  to  hear  my  native  language  once 
more,  I  readily  complied  with  their  request, 
and  related  to  them  the  manner  in  whieh  1 
had  been  shipwrecked  and  got  to  that  island, 
where  I  had  f&llen  into  the  hands  of  the 
blacks.  "  But  these  blacks,"  said  they,  ^  eat 
men  ;  by  what  miracle,  then,  could  you  escape 
their  cruelty  7 "  I  gave  them  the  same  ac- 
count which  you  have  heard,  at  which  they 
were  very  much  surprised.  I  remained  with 
them  until  they  had  collected  as  much  pep- 
per as  they  chose,  when  they  made  me  em- 
bark with  them,  and  we  soon  reached  the 
island  from  which  they  had  come.  They 
presented  me  to  their  king,  who  was  a  good 
prince.  He  listened  to  the  recital  of  my  ad- 
ventures, which  astonished  him ;  and  he 
ordered  me  pew  clothing,  and  desired  that  I 
might  be  taken  care  of.  The  island  was  very 
populous,  and  abounded  in  all  sorts  of  arti- 
cles of  commerce,  a  flourishing  trade  being 
carried  on  in  the  town  where  the  king  re- 
sided. This  agreeable  retreat  began  to  con- 
sole me  for  my  misfortunes,  and  the  kindness 
of  the  generous  prince  made  me.  completely 
happy.  Indeed,  I  appeared  to  be  his  greatest 
favorite  ;  and  consequently  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple endeavored  to  please  me,  so  that  I  was 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  native  rather  than 
a  stranger. 


I  remarked  one  thing  which  appeared  to 
me  very  singular.  Every  person,  the  king 
not  excepted,  rode  on  horseback  without 
either  bridle  or  stirrups.  One  day  I  took 
the  liberty  to  ask  his  miyesty  why  such 
things  were  excluded,  and  fix>m  his  replies 
it  was  quite  evident  that  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  I  meant 

I  immediately  went  to  a  workman  and 
gave  him  a  model  to  make  a  saddle-tree 
from ;  which,  on  being  finished,  I  covered 
with  leather,  richly  embroidered  in  gold,  and 
stuffed  with  hair.  I  then  applied  to  a  lock- 
smith, who  made  me  a  bit  and  some  stirrups 
according  to  the  patterns  which  I  gave  hinL> 

When  these  things  were  completed  I  pre- 
sented them  to  the  king,  and  tried  them  on. 
one  of  his  horses  ;  the  prince  then  mounted 
it,  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  invention 
that  he  testified  his  approbation  by  making 
me  considerable  presents.  I  was  then  obliged 
to  make  several  saddles  for  his  ministers  and, 
the  pxindpal  officers  of  his  household,  who 
all  rewarded  me  witii  very  rich  and  hand-, 
some  presents.  I  also  made  some  for  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town,  by 
which  I  obtained  great  reputation  and  credit 

As  I  constantly  attend^  at  court,  the  king, 
said  to  me  one  day,  **  Sindbad,  I  love  you,  and 
I  know  that  all  my  subjects  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  you  follow  my  example,  and 
entertain  a  high  regard  and  esteem  for  you. 
I  have  one  request  to  make,  which  you  must 
not  deny  me."  "  Sire,"  replied  I,  **  there  is 
nothing  that  your  majesty  can  command 
which  I  will  not  undertake,  to  prove  my 
obedience  to  your  orders.  Your  power  over 
me  is  absolute.**  "  I  wish  you  to  many,"  re- 
sumed the  prince,  ''  that  you  may  have  a 
more  tender  tie  to  attach  you  to  my  domin- 
ions, and  prevent  your  returning  to  your 
native  country."  A&  I  did  not  dare  to  refuse 
the  king's  offer,  I  was  shortly  afterwards 
married  to  a  lady  of  his  court,  who  was 
noble,  beautiful,  rich,  and  accomplished. 
After  the  ceremony  of  the  nuptials,  I  took  up 
my  abode  in  the  house  of  my  wife,  and  lived 
with  her  for  some  time  in  perfect  harmony. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  discontented  with  my 
situation,  and  designed  to  make  my  escape 
the  first  convenient  opportunity,  in  order  to 
return  to  Bagdad,  which  the  splendid  estab- 
lishment I  was  then  in  possession  of  could 
not  obliterate  from  my  mind. 
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These  were  my  sentiments  when  the  wife 
of  one  of  my  neighbors,  with  whom  I  was 
very  intimate,  fell  sick  and  died.  I  went  to 
co^lehimr^adfii^hua  in  the  deepest 
affliction,  "  May  God  preserve  you,"  said  I  to 
him,  '*  and  grant  you  a  long  life.''  **  AIbb  ! " 
replied  he,  *^  how.  can  I  obtain  what  you 
wish  ?  I  have  only  one  hour  to  live."  "  O," 
resumed  I,  ^  do  not  suffer  such  dismal  ideas 
to  take  possession  of  your  mind ;  I  hope  that 
will  not  be  the  case,  and  that  I  shall  enjoy 
your  friendship  yet  for  many  years."  "I 
wish  with  all  my  heart,"  said  he,  "that  your 
life  may  be  of  long  duration ;  but  for  me, 
the  die  is  cast,  and  this  day  I  shall  be  buried 
with  my  wife  ;  such  is  the  custom  which  our 
ancestors  have  established  in  this  island,  and 
which  is  still  inviolably  observed  ;  the  hus- 
band is  interred  alive  with  his  deceased  wife, 
or  the  living  wife  with  the  dead  husband  ; 
nothing  can  save  me,  as  all  submit  to  this 
kw." 

Whilst  he  was  relathig  to  me  this  singu- 
lar species  of  barbarity,  which  filled  me  with 
the  greatest  terror,  his  relations,  friends,  and 
neighbors  arrived  to  be  present  at  the  funeral. 
They  dressed  the  corpse  of  the  woman  in  the 
richest  attire,  as  on  the  day  of  her  nuptials, 
and  decorated  her  with  all  her  jewels.  Then 
they  placed  her  uncovered  on  a  bier,  and  the 
procession  set  out  The  husband,  dressed  in 
mourning,  went  immediately  after  the  body 
of  his  wife,  and  the  rest  followed.  They 
bent  their  course  towards  a  high  mountain, 
and  when  they  were  arrived^  a  laige  stone 
which  covered  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  was 
raised,  and  the  body  let  down  into  it  without 
any  of  the  ornaments  being  taken  off.  After 
that  the  husband  took  his  leave  of  his  relar 
tions  and  Mends,  and  without  offering  the 
least  resistance,  suffered  himself  to  be  placed 
on  a  bier,  with  a  jug  of  water  and  seven 
small  loaves  by  his  side,  and  let  down  as  his 
wife  had  been.  This  mountain  extended  a 
great  way,  and  served  as  a  boundary  to  the 
oceauj  and  the  cavern  was  very  deep.  When 
the  ceremony  was  completed,  the  stone  was 
replaced  and  the  company  retired.  I  need 
scarcely  add,  gentlemen,  that  I  was  greatly 
affected  at  this  ceremony.  None  of  the  rest, 
however,  who  were  present,  appeared  to  feel 
it,  probably  from  being  habituated  to  the 
repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  scene.  So 
great  was  the  detestation  and  horror  with 


which  I  regarded  the  costoin,  titat  I  ooold 
not  forbear  to  express  to  Uie  king  my  senti- 
ments on  it  *^  Sire,"  said  I,  *'  the  ttiaa^ 
custom  which  subsists  in  your  dominioMi  <tf 
interring  the  living  with  tiie  dead,  inqnRe 
me  with  feelings  both  of  astoniflliment  mi 
disgust ;  I  have  visited  many  nations,  hat  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  travela  I  never  heard 
of  so  eruel  and  unjust  a  law."  "  What  esa 
I  do,  Sindbad ?"  repUed  the  king;  ""it  isa 
law  common  to  all  ranks,  and  even  I  mint 
submit  to  its  decree  ;  I  shall  be  interred  alire 
with  the  queen,  my  consort,  if  I  happen  to 
survive  her."  **Sire,"  resumed  I,  "will 
your  majesty  allow  me  to  ask  if  foreigneis 
are  obliged  to  observe  this  custom  ?  "  *^  Cer- 
tainly," said  the  king,  smiling,  as  he  guessed 
the  motive  of  my  question  ;  ^^  none  are  exempt 
from  its  operation  who  marry  in  the  island.^ 

I  returned  home  perplexed  in  thought  and 
sorrowful  at  this  reply.    The  fear  that  mj 
wife  might  die  first,  and  that  I  should  be  in- 
terred with  her,  was  a  reflection  of  the  most 
distressing  nature.    Yet  how  was  the  evil 
to  be  remedied  ?    The  only  snggestiona  that 
occurred  to  me  were  to  have  patience  and 
submit  to  the  will  of  GkxL     Nevertheless,  I 
trembled  at  the  slightest  indispoeition  of  my 
wife,  and  alas !  I  soon  had  good  reason  to 
fear ;  she  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  died    | 
in  a  few  days.    Judge  how  my  mind  ists 
disturbed  at  the  prospect  immediately  before 
me.    To  be  interred  alive  did  not  appear  to 
be  a  more  desirable  end  than  that  of  bdng 
devoured  by  the  anthropophagi ;  yet  I  was 
obliged  to  comply.    The  king,  accompanied 
by  his  whole  court,  promised  to  honor  the 
procession  with  his  presence  ;  and  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  the  city  also,  out  of  re- 
spect to  me,  signified  their  intention  to  be 
present  at  my  interment 

When  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  cere- 
mony, the  corpse  of  my  wife,  decorated  with 
her  jewels,  and  in  her  most  magnificent  dress, 
was  placed  on  a  bier,  and  the  procession  Kt 
out  Being  tha  second  persom^  in  this 
tragedy,  I  followed  the  body  of  my  wife,  mj 
eyes  bathed  in  tears,  and  deploring  my  wisa- 
able  destiny.  Before  we  arrived  at  the  monn- 
tain  I  wished  to  make  trial  of  the  compasaon 
of  the  spectators ;  accordingly,  I  addressed 
myself  first  to  the  king,  then  to  thoee  who 
were  near  me,  and  boT^dng  to  the  ground  to 
kiss  the  hem  of  their  garments,  I  entreated    > 
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them  to  hAve  pity  on  me.  "  Consider,^  said 
I,  *'  that  I  am  a  stranger  who  ought  not  to 
be  subjected  to  so  rigorous  a  law,  and  that  I 
have  another  wife  and  children  in  my  own 
country.^  I  pronounced  these  words  in  an 
affecting  tone,  but  no  one  seemed  moved  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  hastened  to  lower  the 
corpse  into  the  cavern,  and  soon  after  I 
also  was  let  down  on  another  bier  with  a 
jug  of  water  and  seven  loaves.  At  last,  the 
fatal  ceremony  being  completed,  they  re- 
placed the  stone  over  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
notwithstanding  the  excess  of  my  grief  and 
my  piteous  lamentation. 

As  I  approached  the  bottom  I  discovered 
by  the  little  light  that  shone  from  above  the 
shape  of  this  subterraneous  abode.  It  was  a 
vast  chamber,  which  I  judged  to  be  about 
fifty  cubits  deep.  I  soon  smelt  an  insupport- 
able stench  arising  from  the  carcasses  that 
were  spread  around.  I  even  fancied  that  I 
heard  the  last  sighs  of  some  who  had  lately 
fallen  victims  to  this  inhuman  law.  No 
sooner  had  I  reached  the  bottom  than  I  left 
the  bier,  and,  stopping  my  nostrils,  went  to 
a  distance  from  the  dead  bodies,  where  I 
threw  myself  on  the  ground  and  remained 
for  a  long  time  bathed  in  tears ;  then,  re- 
flecting on  my  cruel  fate,  "  It  is  true,"  said 
I,  **'  that  Crod  disposes  of  us  as  seems  best  to 
kia  all-seeing'providence ;  but,  unhappy  Sind- 
bad,  is  it  not  ^our  own  fault  that  you  are 
now  brought  to  this  singular  death  ?  Would 
to  Heaven  I  had  perished  in  one  of  the  dread- 
ful wrecks  from  which  I  have  been  saved  ! 
I  should  not  now  have  had  to  languish  in 
this  miserable  abode  of  lingering  death. 
And  my  accursed  avarice  has  brought  it 
all  upon  myself!  Wretch  that  I  «»n!  I 
ought  to  have  remained  with  my  family 
and  enjoyed  peaceably  the  fruits  of  my 
former  labors." 

Such  were  the  useless  expressions  of  rage 
and  despair  with  which  I  made  the  cavern 
re-echo.  I  beat  my  head  and  breast,  and 
gave  way  to  the  most  violent  grief.  Never- 
theless, I  confess  to  you,  that,  instead  of  call- 
ing on  death  to  release  me  from  this  habita- 
tion of  despair,  the  love  of  life  still  glowed 
within  me  and  induced  me  to  seek  for  the 
means  of  prolonging  my  days.  I  felt  my 
way  to  the  bier  on  which  I  had  been  placed, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  intense  obscurity 
which    prevailed,  I  found   my  bread  and 


water  and  ate  of  it  When  my  eyes  hod 
become  more  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  I 
was  enabled  to  perceive  that  the  cave  was 
more  spacious  and  contained  more  bodies 
than  I  had  at  first  supposed.  I  subsisted  for 
some  days  on  my  provisions,  but  as  soon  as 
they  were  exhausted  I  prepared  to  die.  I 
had  just  become  resigned  to  my  Cate  when  I 
heard  the  stone  above  raised,  and  a  corpse 
and  another  living  person  were  let  down. 
The  deceased  was  a  man.  It  is  natural  to 
have  recourse  to  violent  methods  when  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity.  While  the 
woman  was  descending,  I  approached  the 
i^t  where  her  bier  was  to  be  placed,  and 
when  I  perceived  the  aperture  above  to  be 
closed,  I  gave  the  unhappy  female  two  or 
three  heavy  blows  on  the  head  with  a  large 
bone,  which  stunned,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, killed  her  ;  but  I  only  committed  this 
inhuman  action  to  obtain  the  bread  and 
water  which  had  been  allowed  her.  I  had 
now  provisions  for  some  days,  and  before 
they  were  entirely  expended  a  dead  woman 
and  her  living  husband  were  let  down.  I 
killed  the  man  in  a  similar  manner,  and  at 
that  time  there  happened,  fortunately  for 
me,  a  mortality  in  the  city,  with  every  vic- 
tim to  which  I  obtained,  in  the  way  de- 
scribed, a  fresh  supply  of  food. 

One  day,  when  I  had  just  put  an  end  to 
an  imfbrtunate  woman,  I  heard  sounds  like 
those  of  breathing,  and  a  footstep.  I  ad- 
vanced to  the  part  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded, and  hearing  a  louder  breathing  at  my 
approach,  fancied  I  saw  something  fleeing 
from  me.  I  followed  this  shadow,  which 
occasionally  stopped,  and  then  again  re- 
treated, panting  as  I  drew  near.  I  pursued 
it  so  long,  and  went  so  far,  that  at  last  I  per- 
ceived a  small  speck  of  light  resembling  a 
star.  I  continued  to  walk  towards  this  light, 
sometimes  losing  it,  as  obstacles  arose  to  pre- 
clude my  vision,  but  always  recovering  it 
again,  till  I  had  arrived  at  an  opening  in  the 
rock  large  enough  to  allow  me  to  pass. 

At  this  discovery  I  stopped  for  some  time 
to  recover  from  the  violent  emotion  occa- 
sioned by  my  walking  quick ;  then  passing 
through  the  cre\4ce,  found  myself  on  the 
sea-shore.  You  may  imagine  the  excess  of 
my  joy  ;  it  was  so  great  that  I  could  scarcely 
be  satisfied  that  my  imagination  did  not  de> 
ceive  me.    When  I  became  convinced  that  it 
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was  a  reality,  and  that  my  senfies  were  still 
sound,  I  peiceiyed  that  the  thing  which  I 
had  heard  pant^  and  had  followed,  was  an 
animal  that  lived  in  the  sea,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  into  the  cave  to  devour  the 
dead  bodies. 

I  examined  the  mountain,  and  observed 
that  it  stood  between  the  city  and  the  sea, 
without  any  communication  between  them, 
for  it  was  so  steep  as  to  be  inaccessible.  I 
prostrated  myself  on  the  shore  to  thank  Qod 
for  the  mercy  he  had  shown  me,  and  then 
returned  to  the  cave  to  get  some  bread, 
which  I  brought  out  and  ate  with  much 
better  appetite  than  I  had  enjoyed  since  my 
interment  in  that  gloomy  mansion. 

I  returned  again  to  collect,  as  well  as  I 
could,  by  feeling  on  the  different  biers,  all  the 
diamonds,  rubies,  pearls,  golden  bracelets, 
and  in  short  everything  of  value  that  I 
could  find,  all  of  which  I  brought  to  the 
shore.  I  tied  them  up  in  several  packets 
with  the  cords  which  had  served  to  let  down 
the  biers,  and  of  which  there  was  a  great 
quantity.  I  left  them  in  a  convenient  place 
till  a  proper  opportunity  should  offer,  with- 
out fear  of  their  being  spoiled  by  the  rain, 
for  it  was  not  the  season  for  wet  weather. 

At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  I  per- 
ceived a  vessel  just  sailing  out  of  the  harbor, 
and  passing  by  the  spot  where  I  was,  I  made 
signs  with  the  linen  of  my  turban,  and  cried 
aloud  with  all  my  strength.  They  heard  me 
on  board,  and  despatched  a  boat  to  fetch  me. 
When  the  sailors  inquired  by  what  misfor- 
tune I  had  got  into  that  place,  I  replied  that 
I  had  been  wrecked  two  days  since  on  that 
shore,  with  all  my  merchandise.  Fortunately 
for  me  these  people  did  not  consider  whether 
my  story  was  probable,  but,  satisfied  with  my 
answer,  they  took  me  on  board  with  my 
bales. 

When  we  had  reached  the  vessel  the  cap- 
tain, happy  at  having  been  instrumental  to 
my  safety,  and  occupied  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ship,  believed,  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, the  tale  of  the  wreck,  to  convince  him 
of  which  I  offered  him  some  precious  stones, 
but  he  refused  them. 

We  passed  several  islands,  amongst  others 
the  island  of  Bells,  distant  about  ten  days' 
sail  from  that  of  Serendib,  sailing  with  a  fair 
wind,  and  six  days*  from  the  island  of  Kela, 
where  we  landed.     Here  there  were  some 


lead  mines,  some  Indian  canes,  and  excdknt 
camphor. 

The  king  of  the  ide  of  Kela  is  veiyridi 
and  powerfuL  His  authority  extends  over 
the  island  of  Bells,  which  is  two  days'  jour- 
ney in  extent ;  the  inhabitants  are  sCHl  m 
uncivilized  as  to  eat  human  flesh.  Afler  we 
had  made  an  advantageous  traffic  in  thia 
island,  we  again  set  sail,  and  touched  at  sev- 
eral ports.  At  length  I  arrived  happily  at 
Bagdad  with  immense  riches,  of  whidi  it  is 
needless  to  give  you  a  detoQ.  To  evince  mj 
gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the  mercies  shown 
me,  I  spent  a  great  deal  in  charity,  some  for 
the  support  of  mosques,  and  some  for  the 
subsiBtence  of  the  poor.  I  then  entirdy  gave 
myself  up  to  the  society  of  my  relati<ms  and 
friends,  and  passed  my  time  in  feasting  and 
entertainments. 

Sindbad  here  conckided  the  lelation  of  Mi 
fourth  voyage,  which  occasioned  still  more 
surprise  in  his  audience  than  the  three  pre- 
ceding ones  had  done.  He  repeated  his 
present  of  a  hundred  sequins  to  Hindbad, 
whom  he  requested,  witii  the  rest  of  the 
company,  to  return  the  following  day  to 
dine,  and  hear  the  detail  of  his  fifth  voyage. 
Hindbad  and  the  cithers  took  their  leave 
and  retired.  The  next  day,  when  all  were 
assembled,  they  sat  down  to  table,  and  when 
the  repast  was  over,  Sindbad  began  the  ao- 
count  of  his  fifth  voyage  as  follows  :  — 
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THE  FIFTH  VOYAGE  OF  SINDBAD 
THE   SAILOR. 

The  pleasures  I  enjoyed  soon  made  me 
forget  the  pains  I  had  endured  ;  yet  they 
were  not  sufficiently  attractive  to  prevent 
my  forming  the  resolution  of  venturing  a 
fifth  time  on  the  sea.  I  again  provided 
myself  with  merchandise,  packed  it,  and 
sent  it  by  land-carriage  to  the  nearest  sea- 
port, where,  unwilling  to  trust  any  more  to 
a  captain,  and  wishing  to  have  a  vessel  of  my 
own,  I  built  and  equipped  one  at  my  ova 
expense.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished  I  loaded 
it  and  embarked  ;  and  as  I  had  not  snfficieDt 
caigo  to  fill  it  myself,  I  received  several 
merchants  of  different  nations  with  their 
joods. 
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We  hoisted  onr  sails  the  first  fair  wind,  and 
put  to  sea.  After  sailing  a  considerable  time, 
the  first  place  we  stopped  at  was  a  desert 
island,  where  we  found  the  egg  of  a  roc  as 
large  as  that  I  spoke  of  on  a  former  occa^ 
sion ;  it  contained  a  small  roc  which  was 
just  ready  to  leave  the  shell,  its  beak  having 
bqpin  to  make  its  appeai-ance.  The  mer- 
chants who  were  with  me  broke  the  egg  with 
hatchets,  and  cut  out  the  young  roc,  bit  by 
bit,  and  roasted  it  I  had  seriously  advised 
than  not  to  touch  the  egg,  but  they  would 
not  attend  to  me. 

They  had  scarcely  finished  their  meal,  when 
two  immense  clouds  appeared  in  the  air  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  us.  The  captain, 
whom  I  had  hired  to  have  the  care  of  the 
vessel,  knowing  by  experience  what  it  was, 
cried  out  that  it  was  the  father  and  mother 
of  the  young  roc,  and  warned  us  to  re-embark 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  avoid  the  danger 
which  threatened  us.  We  took  his  advice, 
and  set  sail  immediately. 

The  two  rocs  approached,  uttering  the 
most  frightful  screams,  which  they  redoubled 
on  finding  the.  state  of  their  egg,  and  that 
the  young  one  was  no  more.  Designing  to 
revenge  themselves,  they  flew  away  towards 
the  part  whence  they  came,  and  disappeared 
for  some  time,  during  which  w^e  used  all 
diligence  to  sail  away  and  prevent  what 
nevertheless  befell  us. 

They  returned,  and  we  perceived  that  they 
each  had  an  enormous  piece  of  rock  in  their 
claws.  When  they  were  exactly  over  our 
ship  they  stopped,  and,  suspending  them- 
selves in  the  air,  one  of  them  let  fall  the 
piece  of  rock  he  held.  By  the  address  of  the 
pilot,  who  suddenly  turned  the  vessel,  it  did 
not  tumble  on  us,  but  fell  close  to  us  into  the 
sea,  in  which  it  made  such  a  chasm  that  we 
could  almost  see  the  bottom.  The  other  bird, 
unfortunately  for  us,  let  his  piece  of  rock  fall 
so  immediately  on  the  ship  that  it  split  into 
a  thousand  pieces.  The  sailors  and  passen- 
gers were  all  either  crushed  to  death  or 
drowned.  I  was  myself  undef  water  for 
some  time,  but,  rising  again  to  the  surface,  I 
had  the  good  fortime  to  seize  a  piece  of  the 
wreck.  Thus,  swimming  sometimes  wiUi  one 
hand  and  sometimes  with  the  other,  still 
holding  what  I  had  fixed  myself  to,  and  hav- 
ing bo^  the  wind  and  current  in  my  favor, 
I  at  length  reached  an  island,  where  the 


shore  was  very  steep.  I  nevertheless  over- 
came this  difiiculty,  and  got  on  land. 

I  seated  myself  on  the  grass  to  rest  from 
my  fatigue,  after  which  I  arose  and  advanced 
into  the  island,  to  reconnoitre  the  ground. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  delicious  garden  ;  wherever 
I  turned  my  eyes  I  saw  beautiful  trees,  some 
loaded  ^dth  green,  .others  with  ripe  fruits, 
and  transparent  streams  meandering  between 
them.  I  ate  of  the  fruits,  which  I  found  to 
be  excellent,  and  quenched  my  thirst  at  the 
inviting  brooks. 

Night  being  arrived,  I  lay  down  in  a  con- 
venient spot ;  my  sleep  was  continually  in- 
terrupted by  the  fear  of  being  alone  in  such 
a  desert  place,  so  that  I  employed  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  in  lamenting  and  reproach- 
ing myself  for  the  imprudence  of  venturing 
from  home  ^y^'hen  I  had  everything  to  make 
me  comfortable  there.  These  reflections  led 
me  so  far  that  I  b^an  to  form  a  project 
against  my  life,  but  day  returning  with  its 
cheerful  light  dissipated  my  gloomy  ideas. 
I  arose  and  walked  among  the  trees,  though 
not  without  some  degree  of  apprehension. 

When  I  had  advanced  a  little  way  in  the 
island,  I  perceived  an  old  man,  who  ap- 
peared much  broken  doi^^.  He  was  seated 
on  the  bank  of  a  little  rivulet ;  at  first  I  sup- 
posed he  might  be,  like  myself,  shipwrecked. 
I  approached  and  saluted  him,  to  which  he 
made  no  other  return  than  a  slight  inclination 
of  the  head.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing, 
but,  instead  of  replying,  be  made  signs  to  me 
to  take  him  on  my  shoulders  and  cross  the 
brook,  making  me  understand  that  he  wanted 
to  gather  some  fruit 

I  supposed  he  wished  me  to  render  him  this 
piece  of  service  ;  so,  taking  him  on  my  back,  I 
forded  the  stream.  When  I  had  reached  the 
other  side  I  stooped  and  desired  him  to  alight, 
instead  of  which  (I  cannot  help  laughing 
whenever  I  think  of  it)  this  old  man,  who 
appeared  to  me  so  decrepit,  nimbly  threw  his 
1^,  which  I  then  saw  were  covered  with  a 
skin  like  a  cow's,  over  my  neck,  and  seated 
himself  fast  on  my  shoulders,  at  the  same 
time  squeezing  my  throat  so  violently  that  I 
expected  to  be  strangled ;  this  alarmed  me 
so  much  that  I  fainted  away. 

Notwithstanding  my  situation,  the  old  man 
kept  his  place  on  my  neck  ;  he  only  loosened 
his  hold  sufiiciently  to  allow  me  to  breathe. 
When  I  was  a  little  recovered  he  pushed  one 
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of  liis  feet  against  my  stomach  and,  kicking 
my  side  with  the  other,  obliged  me  to  get  np. 
He  then  made  me  walk  under  some  trees, 
and  forced  me  to  gather  and  eat  the  fruit  we 
met  with.  He  never  quitted  his  hold  during 
the  day,  and  when  I  wished  to  rest  at  night 
he  placed  himself  on  the  ground  with  me, 
always  fixed  to  my  neck.  He  never  failed  to 
awaken  me  in  the  morning,  which  he  effected 
by  pushing  me,  and  then  he  made  me  get  up 
and  walk,  kicking  me  all  the  time.  Con- 
ceive, gentlemen,  the  plague  of  bearing  this 
burthen,  without  the  possibility  of  getting 
rid  of  it ! 

One  day,  having  found  on  the  ground  several 
dried  gourds  which  had  fallen  from  the  tree 
that  bore  them,  I  took  a  pretty  large  one, 
and,  after  having  cleared  it  well,  squeezed 
into  it  the  juice  of  several  bunches  of  grapes, 
which  the  island  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance. When  I  had  filled  the  gourd,  I  placed 
it  in  a  particular  spot,  and  some  days  after 
returned  \iath  the  old  man,  when,  tasting  the 
contents,  I  found  it  to  be  converted  into  ex- 
cellent wine,  which  for  a  short  time  made  me 
forget  the  ills  that  oppressed  me.  It  gave  me 
new  vigor,  and  raised  my  spirits  so  high 
that  I  began  to  sing  and  dance  as  I  went 
along. 

The  old  man,  perceiving  the  effect  this 
draught  had  taken  on  my  spirits,  made  signs 
to  nie  to  let  him  taste ;  I  gave  him  the 
gourd,  and  the  liquor  pleased  his  palate  so 
well  that  he  drank  it  to  the  last  drop.  There 
was  enough  to  inebriate  him,  and  the  fumes 
of  the  wine  very  soon  rose  into  his  head  :  he 
then  began  to  sing  after  his  manner,  and  to 
stagger  on  my  shoulders.  The  blows  he 
gave  himself  made  him  return  what  he  had 
on  his  stomach,  and  his  legs  loosened  by  de- 
grees ;  so  that,  finding  he  no  longer  held  me 
tight,  I  threw  him  on  the  ground,  where  he 
remained  motionless ;  I  then  took  a  large 
stone  and  crushed  him  to  death. 

Much  rejoiced  at  having  so  effectually  got 
rid  of  this  old  man,  I  walked  towards  the  sea- 
shore, where  I  met  some  people  who  belonged 
to  a  vessel  which  had  anchored  there  to  get 
fresh  water.  They  were  much  astonished  at 
seeing  me,  and  at  the  accoimt  of  my  adven- 
ture. "You  had  fallen,"  said  they,  "into 
the  hands  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  and 
you  are  the  first  whom  he  has  not  strangled  ; 
he  never  left  those  he  had  once  mastered  till 


he  had  put  an  end  to  their  existence ;  and 
this  island  is  famous  for  the  number  of  per- 
sons he  has  killed.  The  sailors  and  mei^ 
chants  who  land  here  never  dare  approach, 
excepting  in  a  strong  body." 

Having  informed  me  of  this,  tbej  took  me 
to  their  ship  ;  and  when  I  related  what  bad 
befallen  me  the  captain  received  me  with  tlie 
greatest  politeness.  He  set  sul,  and  in  a  fev 
days  we  landed  at  the  port  of  a  Luge  cxtj, 
where  the  houses  were  built  of  atone. 

One  of  the  merchants  of  the  ship,  liariog 
contracted  a  friendship  for  me,  entreated  me 
to  accompany  him,  and  conducted  me  to  the 
lodging  destined  for  foreign  merchantsL  He 
gave  me  a  large  sack,  and  then  introdueed 
me  to  some  people  belonging  to  the  citj,who 
were  also  fumi^ed  with  sacks  ;  then,  having 
desired  them  to  take  me  with  them  to  gather 
cocoa,  "  Go,''  said  he,  "  follow  them  and  do  as 
they  do  ;  and  do  not  stray  from  them,  for  if 
you  do  so  your  life  will  be  in  danger."  He 
gave  me  provisions  for  the  day,  and  I  set  off 
with  them. 

-    We  arrived  at  a  large  forest  of  tall,  straight 
trees,  the  trunks  of  which  were  so  smooth 
that  it  was  impossible  to  climb  up  to  the 
branches  where  the  fruit  grew.    They  were 
all  cocoa-trees,  and  we  wanted  to  knock  down 
the  fruit  and  fill  our  sacks.    On  entering  the 
forest  we  saw  an  amazing  number  of  monkers, 
of  all  sizes,  which  fied  at  our  approach  and 
ran  up  the  trees  with  surprising  agility.  The 
merchants  I  was  with  collected  some  stones 
and  threw  them  with  great  force  at  the  mon- 
keys, which  had  reached  some  of  the  highest 
branches.    I  did  the  same,  .and  soon  pe^ 
ceived  that  these  ftnimaU  were  aware  of  our 
design  ;  they  gathered  the  cocoa-nuts  and 
threw  Uiem  down  at  us,  with  gestures  that 
plainly  showed   their  anger  and  animosity. 
We  picked  up  the  cocoa-nuts,  and  at  inter- 
vals threw  up  stones  to  irritate  the  monkCTs. 
By  this  contrivance  we  filled  our  sacks  with 
the  fruit :  a  thing  utterly  impracticaUe  hf 
any  other  method. 

When  we  had  got  a  sufficient  quantity,  we 
returned  to  the  city,  where  the  merchant  who 
had  sent  me  to  the  forest  gave  me  the  valae 
of  the  cocoa-nuts  I  had  collected.  "Con- 
tinue to  do  the  same  every  day,"  said  he, 
"till  you  have  amassed  sufficient  money  to 
convey  you  to  your  own  countiy."  I  thanked 
him  for  the  good  advice  he  gave  me ;  by  de- 
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grees  I  collected  a  quantity  of  cocoa-nuts,  and 
sold  them  for  a  considerable  sum. 

The  vessel  in  which  I  came  had  sailed  with 
the  merchants,  who  had  loaded  it  with  the 
cocoa-nuts  they  had  purchased.  I  waited  for 
the  arrival  of  another,  which  shortly  after 
came  into  harbor  for  a  similar  lading.  I  sent 
on  board  all  the  cocoa-nuts  which  belonged 
to  me^  and  when  it  was  ready  to  sail  I  took 
leave  of  the  merchant,  to  whom  I  was  under 
so  many  obligations.  As  he  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  settle  his  affairs,  he  could  not 
embark  with  me. 

We  set  sail  and  steered  towards  the  island 
where  pepper  grows  in  such  abundance. 
From  thence  we  made  for  the  island  of 
Comari,  where  the  best  species  of  the  aloe 
grows,  and  whose  inhabitants  submit  them- 
selves to  a  law  not  to  drink  wine  <^  suffer 
any  kind  of  debauchery.  In  these  two  isl- 
ands I  exchanged  all  my  cocoa-nuts  for  pep- 
per and  aloe-wood ;  and  I  then  engaged 
myself  with  the  other  merchants  in  a  pearl- 
iishecy,  in  which  I  employed  many  divers  on 
my  own  account  By  these  means  I  collected 
a  great  number  of  very  large  and  perfect 
ones,  with  which  I  joyfully  put  to  sea  and 
arrived  safely  at  Balsora,  whence  I  returned 
to  Bagdad,  where  I  sold  the  pepper,  aloes, 
and  pearls,  which  I  brought  with  me,  for  a 
large  sum. 

I  bestowed  a  tentk  pctrt  of  my  profit  in 
cliarity,  as  I  hoi  done  on  my  return  from 
every  former  voyage,  and  endeavored  to  re- 
cover from  my  fatigues  by  eveiy  kind  of 
diversion. 

Having  concluded  this  narrative,  Sindbad 
gave  a  hundred  sequins  to  Hindbad,  who 
retired  with  all  the  other  guests.  The  same 
party  returned  to  the  rich  Sindbad  the  next 
day  ;  and  having  regaled  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  the  preceding  days,  he  request- 
ed silence,  and  b^an  the  account  of  his  sixth 
voyage  in  the  following  manner. 
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THE  SIXTH  VOYAGE  OF  SINDBAD 
THE  SAILOR. 

You  are,  no  doubt,  gentlemen,  surprised 
how  I  could  be  tempted  again  to  expose  my- 
self to  the  caprice  of  fortune,  after  having 
imdergone  so  many  perils  in  my  other  voy- 


ages. I  am  astonished  mysell^  when  I  ^dak 
of  it.  It  was  fate  alone  Uiat  dragged  me^  it 
the  expiration  of  a  year,  to  venture  myaelf  a 
sixth  time  on  the  unstable  sea,  notwitfastaiid- 
ing  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  my  relalMBi 
and  fiends,  who  did  all  in.  their  power  to 
persuade  me  to  stay. 

Instead  of  taking  the  route  of  the  Peniin 
Gulf,  I  passed  again  through  some  ai  the 
provinces  of  Persia  and  the  Indies,  and  ar- 
rived at  a  seaport,  where  I  embaiked  m  a 
good  ship,  with  a  captain  who  was  deter- 
mined to  make  a  long  voyage.  Long,  indeed, 
it  proved ;  but  at  the  same  time  so  unfor- 
tunate that  the  captain  and  pilot  lost  their 
way  and  did  not  luiow  how  to  steer.  They 
at  length  got  right  again,  but  we  had  no 
reason  to  rejoice  on  the  occaaiony  for  the  op- 
tain  astonisQied  us  all  by  suddenly  quitdi^ 
his  post  and  uttering  the  moat  lamentabk 
cries.  He  threw  his  turban  on  the  floor,  ton 
his  beard,  and  beat  his  head,  as  if  his  sensei 
were  distracted.  We  asked  what  oecaaioned 
these  signs  of  affliction.  **  1  must  annoanee 
to  you,"  said  he, ''  that  we  are  in  the  greatest 
periL  A  rapid  current  carries  the  ship^  and 
we  shall  probably  all  perish  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Folj  God  to  deliver  as 
from  this  unminent  danger,  for  unless  be 
takes  pity  on  us  nothing  can  save  us.'  He 
then  gave  orders  for  setting  the  sails,  but  the 
ropes  broke  in  the  attempt^  and  at  last  it  be- 
came impossible  to  manage  the  ship ;  it  was 
suflered  to  go  free  with  the  current  and  was 
dashed  against  the  foot  of  a  rock,  where  it 
split  and  went  to  pieces  ;  we  had,  however, 
time  to  provide  for  our  own  safety  and  secure 
part  of  our  provisions,  as  well  as  the  mort 
valuable  part  of  the  lading. 

This  being  effected,  the  captain  said : 
''  God's  will  be  done.  Here  may  we  dig  our 
graves,  and  bid  each  other  an  eternal  ferewell ; 
for  we  are  in  so  desolate  a  ^ace  that  none 
who  were  ever  cast  upon  thb  shore  retimed 
to  their  own  homes."  This  speech  increased 
our  affliction,  and,  with  tears  in  our  eyes,  ve 
embraced  each  other,  deploring  our  wretched 
fate. 

The  mountain,  4it  the  foot  of  whioh  we 
then  were,  fonned  one  side  of  a  lai)^  aad 
long  island.  The  beach  was  covered  irith 
fragments  of  vessels  which  had  been  wrecked 
on  the  inhospitable  coast,  and  by  the  infin^ 
of  bonea  which  everywhere  met  the  eye^  ire 
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were  convinced  of  the  dxeadful  certainty  that 
many  lives  had  been  lost  in  this  spot  It  is 
almost  incredible  what  quantities  of  mer- 
chandise of  every  sort  were  strewn  upon  the 
shore ;  all  of  which  served  to  increase  our 
despain 

In  every  other  part  of  the  world  it  is  com- 
mon Ibr  rivers  to  discharge  themselves  into 
Uie  aea  ;  but^  in  the  island  upon  which  we 
had  been  cast,  a  large  river  of  fresh  water 
takes  its  coarse  from  the  sea  and  runs  along 
the  coast  through  a  dark  cave,  the  opening  of 
which  is  extremely  high  and  wide.  What  is 
most  remarkable,  however,  is,  that  the  moun- 
tain is  composed  of  rubies,  crystals,  and  other 
precious  stones.  Here,  too,  a  kind  of  pitch, 
or  bitumen,  distils  from  the  rocks  into  the 
sea,  and  the  fishes,  eating  it,  return  it  again 
in  the  form  of  ambergris,  which  the  waves 
leave  on  the  shore.  The  trees  are  principally 
aloes,  and  are  equal  in  beauty  and  value  to 
thoae  of  ComarL 

To  complete  the  description  of  this  place, 
which  may  be  termed  a  whirlpool,  as  nothing 
that  once  enters  it  ever  returns,  it  is  im- 
poesible  that  a  ship  can  avoid  being  dragged 
thither  if  it  comes  within  a  certain  distance. 
If  a  sea-breeze  blow,  it  assists  the  current, 
there  is  no  remedy  ;  and  if  the  wind  come 
from  the  land,  the  high  mountain  impedes 
its  effect,  and  causes  a  calm,  which  allows  the 
current  full  force,  and  then  it  whirls  the  ship 
against  the  shore  and  dashes  it  to  pieces,  as 
ours  was.  In  addition  to  this,  the  mountain 
is  so  steep  that  it  is  imxxMsible  to  reach  the 
summit,  or,  in  £EU2t,  to  escape  by  any  means. 

We  remained  on  the  shore,  distracted  with 
apprehension  and  expecting  to  die.  We  had 
divided  our  provision  equally,  so  that  each 
individual  might  live  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  according  to  the  consumption  he  made 
of  his  portion. 

They  who  died  first  were  buried  by  the 
others.  I  had  the  oifice  of  burying  my  last 
eompanion  ;  for  besides  managing  what  pro- 
visions were  allowed  me  with  more  care  than 
the  rest,  I  had  also  a  store  which  I  had  kept 
concealed  from  my  comrades.  Nevertheless, 
at  the  time  I  buried  the  last  I  had  so  little  left 
that  I  imagined  I  must  soon  follow  him  ; 
upon  which  I  dug  a  grave  and  resolved  to 
throw  myself  into  it  and  die  there,  since  no 
one  remained  to  perform  the  last  duties  to 
my  remains.    I  must  confess,  however,  that 


whibt  I  was  thus  employed  I  could  not 
avoid  reproaching  myself  as  the  sole  cause 
of  my  misfortunes,  and  most  heartily  repented 
of  this  last  voyage.  But  I  was  not  satisfied 
with  reproaches  only ;  I  bit  my  hands  in 
despair,  and  was  near  putting  an  end  to  my 
existence. 

But  Qod  still  had  compassion  on  me,  and 
inspired  me  with  the  thought  of  going  to  the 
liver  which  lost  itself  in  the  hollow  of  the 
cave.  I  examined  it  with  great  attention  ; 
and  it  occurred  to  me,  that  as  the  river  ran 
under  ground,  it  must  in  its  course  come  out 
to  daylight  again,  so  that  if  I  should  con- 
struct a  raft  and  place  myself  upon  it,  the 
ciurent  of  the  water  would  probably  bring 
me  to  some  inhabited  country ;  and  even 
should  I  perish,  it  would  be  but  changing 
the  rnann^  of  my  death  ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  I  got  safely  out  of  this  fatal  place,  I 
should  not  only  avoid  the  cruel  death  by 
which  my  companions  periahed,  but  might 
also  meet  with  some  fresh  opportunity  of 
enriching  myself.  '*  Who  knows,"  I  said  to 
myself,  *'  that  fortune  does  not  await  me  on 
my  arrival  out  of  this  frightful  cavern,  to 
recompense  me  for  all  the  losses  I  have  sus- 
tained I" 

I  worked  at  my  raft  with  fresh  vigor  after 
these  reflections,  making  it  of  thick  pieces 
of  wood  and  great  cables,  of  which  there  was 
an  abundance  on  the  beach  ;  I  tied  them 
closely  together,  and  formed  a  strong  float. 
When  it  was  completed,  I  placed  on  it  a 
cargo  of  rubies,  emeralds,  ambergris,  crystal, 
and  also  some  gold  and  silver  stuffs.  Having 
placed  all  these  things  in  a  proper  equilib- 
rium, and  fastened  them  to  the  planks,  I 
embarked  on  my  raft,  taking  with  me  two 
poles  which  I  designed  to  use  for  oars,  and, 
trusting  to  the  current,  resigned  myself  to 
the  will  of  God. 

As  soon  as  I  was  under  the  vault  of  the 
cavern  I  lost  the  light  of  day  ;  and  the  cur- 
rent carried  me  on  without  my  being  able  to 
discern  its  course.  I  rowed  for  some  days  in 
this  obscurity,  without  ever  perceiving  the 
least  ray  of  light.  At  one  time  the  vault  of 
the  cavern  was  so  low  that  it  almost  knocked 
my  head,  which  rendered  me  very  careful 
to  avoid  the  danger  again.  During  this  time 
I  consumed  no  more  of  my  provisi<ms  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  sustain  nature ; 
but,  however  frugal  I  might  be,  I  oonsumed 
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of  the  time  in  Beeing  the  city  and  whatever 
was  most  worthy  of  my  attention. 

The  ishind  of  Serendib  is  situated  exactly 
under  the  equinoctial  line,  so  that  the  days 
and  nights  are  of  equal  lengtL  It  is  eighty 
parasangs  long,  and  as  many  in  breadth. 
The  principal  town  is  situated  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  a  beautiful  Talley  formed  by  a  moun- 
tain, which  is  in  the  middle  of  Uie  island, 
and  which  is  by  far  the  highest  in  the  world  ; 
it  is  discernible  at  sea  within  three  days' 
navigation  of  it.  Rubies  and  many  sorts  of 
minerals  are  found  in  it,  and  most  of  the 
rocks  are  formed  of  emery,  which  is  a  sort 
of  metallic  stone  used  in  the  cutting  of 
precious  stones. 

All  kinds  of  rare  and  curious  plants  and 
trees,  particularly  the  cedar  and  cocoa  trees, 
grow  here  in  great  abundance,  and  there  are 
pearl-fisheries  on  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of 
the  rivers  ;  some  of  its  valleys,  too,  produce 
diamonds.  I  made  a  devotional  journey  up 
the  mountain,  to  the  spot  where  Adam  was 
placed  on  his  banishment  from  Paradise, 
and  had  the  curiosity  to  ascend  to  the  sum- 
xoit. 

When  I  came  back  to  the  city,  I  entreated 
the  king  to  grant  me  permission  to  return  to 
my  native  country,  which  he  did  in  the  most 
obliging  and  honorable  manner.  He  com- 
pelled me  to  receive  a  rich  present,  which 
was  taken  from  his  treasury  ;  and  when  I 
went  to  take  my  leave,  he  deposited  in  my 
care  another  still  more  considerable  than  the 
first,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  me  a  letter 
for  the  Commander  of  the  Believers,  our 
sovereign  lord,  saying,  "  I  beg  you  to  present, 
from  me  this  letter  and  this  present  to  the 
caliph  Haroun  Alraschid,  and  to  assure  him 
of  my  friendship."  I  took  the  present  and 
the  letter  with  the  greatest  respect,  and 
promised  his  majesty  to  execute  the  orders 
with  which  he  was  pleased  to  honor  me  with 
the  greatest  punctuality.  Before  I  embarked 
the  king  sent  for  the  captain  and  the  mer- 
chants with  whom  I  was  to  sail,  and  charged 
them  to  pay  me  all  possible  attention. 

The  letter  of  the  king  of  Serendib  was 
written  on  the  skin  of  a  certain  animal, 
highly  prized  in  that  country  on  account  of 
its  rareness.  The  color  of  it  approaches  to 
yellow.  The  letter  itself  was  in  characters 
of  azure,  and  contained  the  following  words 
in  the  Indian  language  :  — 

66 


"The  king  of  the  Indies  —  who,  in  his 
journeys,  is  preceded  by  a  thousand  elephants, 
and  whose  residence  is  a  palace  the  roof  of 
which  glitters  with  the  lustre  of  a  hundred 
thousand  rubies,  and  who  possesses  in  his 
treasury  twenty  thousand  crowns  enriched 
with  diamonds  —  to  the  caliph  Abdallah 
Haroun  Alraschid  : 

*^  Although  the  present  that  we  send  you 
be  inconsiderable,  yet  receive  it  as  a  brother 
and  a  friend,  in  consideration  of  the  friend- 
ship we  bear  you  in  our  heart ;  and  we  feel 
happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  testifying 
it  to  you.  We  ask  the  same  share  in  your 
affections  ;  as  we  hope  we  deserve  it ;  being 
of  a  rank  equal  to  that  you  hold.  We  salute 
you  as  a  brother.    Farewell.** 

The  present  consisted  of  several  items,  — 
first,  a  vase  made  of  one  single  ruby,  pierced 
and  worked  into  a  cup  of  half  a  foot  in 
height  and  an  inch  thick,  filled  with  fine 
round  pearls,  all  weighing  half  a  drachm 
each  :  second,  the  skin  of  a  serpent,  which 
had  scales  as  laige  as  a  common  piece 
of  money,  the  peculiar  property  of  which 
was  to  preserve  those  who  lay  on  it  from  all 
disease  ;  third,  fifty  thousand  drachms  of 
the  most  exquisite  aloe-wood,  with  thirty 
grains  of  camphor  as  laige  as  pistachio  nuts ; 
and  lastly  a  female  slave  of  the  most  enchant- 
ing beauty,  whose  clothes  were  covered  with 
jewels. 

The  ship  set  sail,  and  after  a  long  though 
fortunate  voyage  we  landed  at  Balsora, 
whence  I  returned  to  Bagdad.  The  first 
thing  I  did  after  my  arrival  was  to  execute 
the  commission  I  had  been  intrusted  with. 
I  took  the  letter  of  the  king  of  Serendib, 
and  presented  myself  at  the  gate  of  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful,  followed  by  the 
beautiful  slave  and  some  of  my  family,  who 
carried  the  presents  which  had  been  com- 
mitted to  my  care.  I  mentioned  the  reason 
of  my  appearance  there,  and  was  immedi- 
ately conducted  before  the  throne  of  the 
caliph.  I  prostrated  myself  at  his  feet,  and 
after  having  made  a  short  speech,  gave  him 
the  letter  and  the  present  When  he  had 
read  the  contents,  he  inquired  of  me  whether 
it  was  true  that  the  king  of  Serendib  was 
as  rich  and  powerful  as  he  reported  himself 
to  be  in  his  letter.  I  prostrated  myself  a 
second   time,  and  when   I   arose,   "  Com- 
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mander  of  the  FaiClilul,''  Bidd  I,  '*  I  can  as- 
sure  your  majeaty  that  he  does  not  ezaggei^ 
ate  hia  riches  and  grandeur ;  I  have  bean 
witness  to  it.  Nothing  can  excite  greater 
admiration  than  the  magnificence  of  his 
palace.  When  this  prince  wishes  to  appear 
in  public,  a  throne  is  prepared  for  him  on 
the  back  of  an  elephimt ;  on  this  he  sits, 
and  proceeds  between  two  files  composed  of 
his  ministers,  favorites,  and  others  belonging 
to  the  court  Before  him,  on  the  same  ele- 
phant, sits  an  officer  with  a  golden  lance  in 
his  hand,  and  behind  the  throne  another 
stands  with  a  pillar  of  gold,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  placed  an  emerald  about  half  a  foot 
long  and  an  inch  thick.  He  is  preceded  by 
a  guard  of  a  thousand  men,  habited  in  silk 
and  gold  stuffs,  and  mounted  on  elephants 
richly  caparisoned. 

**  While  the  king  is  on  his  march,  the  offi- 
cer who  sits  before  him  on  the  elephant  from 
time  to  time  cries  with  a  loud  voice  :  '  This 
is  the  great  monarch,  the  powerful  and  mag> 
nanimous  sultan  of  the  Indies,  whose  palace 
is  covered  with  a  hundred  thousand  rubies, 
and  who  possesses  twenty  thousand  diamond 
crowns.  This  is  the  crowned  monarch, 
greater  than  ever  was  Solyma  or  the  great 
Mihrage.' 

"  After  he  has  pronounced  these  words,  the 
officer  who  is  behind  the  throne  cries  in  his 
turn  :  '  This  monarch,  who  is  so  great  and 
powerful  must  die,  must  die,  must  die.'  The' 
first  officer  then  replies  :  '  Hail  to  Him  who 
lives  and  dies  not ! ' 

''The  king  of  Serendib  is  so  just  that 
there  are  no  judges  in  his  capital  nor  in  any 
other  part  of  his  dominions ;  his  people  do 
not  want  any.  They  know  and  observe  with 
exactness  the  true  principles  of  justice,  and 
never  deviate  from  their  duty ;  therefore 
tribunals  and  magistrates  would  be  useless 
amongst  them.''  The  caliph  was  satisfied 
with  my  discourse,  and  said  :  "  The  wisdom 
of  this  king  appears  in  his  letter ;  and  after 
what  you  have  told  me,  I  must  confess  that 
such  wisdom  is  worthy  of  such  subjects, 
and  such  subjects  worthy  of  it"  At  these 
words  he  dismissed  me  with  a  rich  pres- 
ent 

Sindbad  here  finished  his  discourse,  and  his 
visitors  retired  ;  but  Hindbad,  as  usual,  re- 
ceived his  hundred  sequins.    They  returned 


the  following  day,  and  Sindbad  b^gaa  the 
relation  of  his  seventh  and  last  voyage  in 
these  terms :  — 


SEVENTH  VOYAGE  OF  SINDBAD 
THE  SAILOR. 

• 

Oh  my  return  from  my  sixth  vo3rage,  I 
absolutely  relinquished  all  thongjhts  of  ever 
venturing  again  on  the  eeas.  I  was  now 
arrived  at  an  age  which  required  rest,  and, 
besides  this,  I  had  sworn  nevermOTe  to  ex- 
pose myself  to  the  perils  I  hod  so  often  expe- 
rienced :  I  prepared,  therefore,  to  enjoy  my 
life  in  quiet  and  repose. 

One  day,  when  I  was  regaling  a  number 
of  friends,  one  of  my  servants  came  to  tell 
me  that  an  officer  of  the  caliph  wanted  to 
speak  to.  me.  I  got  up  horn  the  table,  and 
went  to  him.  ''  The  caliph,"  said  he,  '*  has 
ordered  me  to  acquaint  you  that  he  wishes 
to  see  you."  I  followed  the  officer  to  the 
palace,  and  he  presented  me  to  the  prince, 
whom  I  saluted  by  prostrating  myself  at  his 
feet  *'  Sindbad,"  said  he,  ^  I  am  in  wuit  of 
you  ;  you  must  do  me  a  service,  and  go  once 
more  to  the  king  of  Serendib  with  my  an- 
swer and  presents ;  it  is  but  right  that  I 
should  return  him  the  civility  he  has  shown 
me," 

This  order  of  the  caliph  was  a  thunder* 
bolt  to  me.  **  Commander  of  the  Faithful," 
replied  I, ''  I  am  reedy  to  execute  anything 
that  your  majesty  may  desire  :  but  I  humbly 
entreat  you  to  consider  that  I  am  worn  down 
with  the  muipeakable  fatigues  I  have  under- 
gone ;  I  have  even  made  a  vow  never  to 
leave  Bagdad."  I  then  took  occasion  to  re- 
count the  long  detail  of  niy  adventure^ 
which  he  had  the  patience  to  listen  to  atten- 
tively. When  I  had  done  speaking,  '^I 
confess,"  said  he,  '*  that  these  are  extraordi- 
nary adventures ;  nevertheless,  they  must 
not  prevent  you  making  the  voyage  I  po- 
pose,  for  my  sake ;  it  is  only  to  the  island  of 
Serendib  ;  execute  the  commission  I  intmst 
you  with,  and  then  you  will  be  at  liberty  to 
return.  But  you  must  go  ;  for  you  must  be 
sensible  that  it  would  be  highly  indecorous^ 
as  well  as  derogatoiy  to  iny  dignity,  to 
be  under  obligations  to  the  king  of  that 
island." 

As  I  plaixdy  saw  that  the  caliph  had  re- 
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solved  on  my  going,  I  signified  to  him  that 
I  was  ready  to  obey  his  commands.  He 
seemed  much  pleased,  and  ordered  me  a 
thousand  sequins  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
voyage. 

In  a  few  days  I  was  piepated  for  my  de- 
parture ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  received  the 
presents  of  the  caliph,  together  with  a  letter 
written  with  his  own  hand,  I  set  off  and  took 
the  route  of  Balsora,  from  whence  I  em- 
barked. After  a  pleasant  voyage,  I  arrived 
at  the  island  of  Serendib.  I  immediately 
acquainted  the  ministers  with  the  commission 
I  was  come  upon,  and  begged  them  to  pro- 
cure me  an  audience  as  soon  as  possible. 
They  did  not  fail  to  attend  to  my  wishes,  and 
conducted  me  to  the  palace.  I  aaluled  the 
king  by  prostrating  myself  according  to  the 
usual  custom. 

This  prince  immediately  recollected  me, 
and  evinced  great  joy  at  my  return.  "  Wel- 
come, Sindbad,''  said  he ;  "I  assure  you  I 
have  often  thought  of  you  since  your  depart- 
ure. Blessed  be  this  day,  in  which  I  see  you 
again."  I  returned  the  compliment,  and, 
after  thanking  him  for  his  kindness,  deliv- 
ered the  letter  and  present  of  the  caliph, 
which  he  received  with  every  mark  of  satis- 
faction and  respect 

The  caliph  had  sent  him  a  complete  bed  of 
gold  tissue,  estimated  at  a  thousand  sequins  ; 
fifty  robes  of  a  very  rich  stuff,  a  hundred 
more  of  white  linen,  the  finest  that  could  be 
procured  from  Cairo,  Suez,  Cufa,  and  Alex- 
andria ;  another  bed  of  crimson,  and  also  a 
third  of  a  different  make.  A  vase  of  agate, 
greater  in  width  than  in  depth,  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  finger,  on  the  sides  of  which  was 
sculptured,  in  bas-relief,  a  man  kneeling  on 
the  ground  with  a  bow  and  arrow  in  his 
hand,  which  he  was  going  to  let  fly  at  a  lion ; 
and  besides  these  he  sent  him  a  richly  orna- 
mented table,  which  was  supposed  from  tra- 
dition to  have  belonged  to  Solomon.  The 
letter  of  the  caliph  was  written  in  these 
terms  :  — 

''  Health,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  who 
directeth  in  the  right  road,  to  the  powerful 
and  happy  sultan,  from  Abdullah  Horoun 
Alraschid,  whom  God  has  placed  on  the  seat 
of  honor,  after  his  ancestors  of  happy  mem- 
ory : 

"  We  have  received  your  letter  with  Joy, 


and  send  you  this,  emanating  from  the  coun- 
cil of  our  porte,  the  garden  of  superior 
minds.  We  hope  that  in  casting  your  eyes 
over  it  you  will  perceive  our  good  intention, 
and  think  it  agreeable.    Adieu." 

The  king  of  Serendib  was  rejoiced  to  find 
that  the  caliph  returned  a  testimony  of  his 
friendship.  Soon  after  this  audience  I  re- 
quested another  to  take  my  leave,  but  had 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  At  length, 
however,  I  succeeded,  and  the  king,  at  my 
departure,  ordered  me  a  very  handsome  pres- 
ent I  re-embarked  immediately,  intending 
to  return  to  Bagdad  ;  but  hod  not  the  good 
fortune  to  airive  so  soon  as  I  expected,  for 
God  had  disposed  it  otherwise. 

Three  or  four  days  after  we  had  set  sail  we 
were  attacked  by  corsairs,  who  easily  made 
themselves  masters  of  our  vessel,  as  we  were 
not  in  a  state  for  defence.  Some  persons  in 
the  ship  attempted  to  make  resistance,  but  it 
cost  them  their  lives.  All  who  had  the  pru- 
dence not  to  oppose  the  intention  of  the  cor- 
sairs, among  whom  my  destiny  was  cast, 
were  made  slaves.  Aftor  they  had  stripped 
us  and  substituted  bad  clothes  for  our  own, 
they  bent  their  course  towards  a  large  dis- 
tant island,  where,  on  their  arrival,  they  sold 
us. 

I  was  purchased  by  a  rich  merchant,  who 
conducted  me  to  his  house,  gave  me  food  to 
eat,  and  clothed  me  as  a  slave.  Some  days 
after,  as  he  had  not  been  well  informed  who 
I  w&s,  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  any  trade.  I 
replied  that  I  was  not  an  artisan,  but  a  mer- 
chant by  profession,  and  that  the  corsairs, 
who  hod  sold  me,  had  taken  from  me  aU  I 
possessed.  **  But  tell  me,"  said  he,  ^  do  you 
think  you  could  shoot  with  a  bow  and  ar- 
row 1'*  I  informed  him  that  it  had  been  one 
of  my  youthful  sports,  and  that  I  had  not 
entirely  forgotten  it  He  then  gave  me  a 
bow  and  some  arrows,  and  causing  me  to 
mount  behind  him  upon  an  elephant,  he  took 
me  to  a  vast  forest  at  a  distance  of  several 
hours'  journey  from  the  city.  After  proceed- 
ing a  great  way,  we  reached  a  spot  where  he 
wished  to  stop  ;  when,  bidding  me  alight,  he 
showed  me  a  large  tree.  ''  Ascend  this  tree,'' 
said  he, ''  and  shoot  at  the  elephants  that  pass 
under  it,  for  there  are  a  prodigious  number 
in  this  forest :  if  one  should  fall,  come  quickly 
and  acquaint  me  of  it"    Having  said  this. 
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be  left  me  some  provisions,  and  returned  to 
the  city,  while  I  remained  in  the  tree  on  the 
watch  the  whole  night. 

I  did  not  perceive  any  daring  that  time, 
hut  the  next  day,  as  soon  as  the  sun  had 
risen,  a  great  number  made  their  appearance. 
I  shot  many  arrows  at  them,  and  at  last  one 
fell.  The  others  immediately  retired,  and 
left  me  at  liberty  to  go  and  inform  my  mas- 
ter of  my  success.  To  reward  me  for  this 
good  intelligence  he  regaled  me  with  an 
excellent  repast,  and  praised  my  address. 
We  then  returned  together  to  the  forest, 
where  we  dug  a  pit  to  bury  the  elephant  I 
had  killed.  It  was  my  mastei^s  intention  to 
let  it  rot  in  the  earth,  and  afterwards  to  take 
possession  of  its  teeth  for  commerce. 

I  pursued  this  occupation  for  two  months, 
and  scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which  I  did  not 
kill  an  elephant.  I  did  not,  however,  always 
place  myself  on  the  same  tree,  but  some- 
times ascended  one,  sometimes  another  ;  till 
one  moniing,  when  I  was  waiting  for  a  troop 
of  elephants  to  pass,  I  perceived,  to  my  great 
astonishment,  that,  instead  of  traversing  the 
forest  as  usual,  they  stopped  and  come 
towards  me  with  a  terrible  noise,  and  in  such 
numbers  that  the  ground  was  covered  with 
them  and  trembled  under  their  footsteps. 
They  approached  the  tree  in  which  1  had 
stationed  myself,  and,  surrounding  it,  they 
all  extended  their  trunks  and  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  me.  At  this  surprising  spectacle 
I  remained  motionless,  and  was  so  agitated 
by  fright  that  my  bow  and  arrows  fell  from 
mv  hands. 

Nor  were  my  fears  groundless.  After  the 
elephants  had  viewed  me  for  some  time,  one 
of  the  largest  twisted  his  trunk  round  the 
body  of  the  tree,  and/shook  it  with  so  much 
violence  that  he  tore  it  up  by  the  roots  and 
threw  it  on  the  ground.  I  fell  with  the  tree  ; 
but  the  animal  took  me  up  with  his  trunk, 
and  placing  me  on  his  shoulders,  where  I  re- 
mained more  dead  than  alive,  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  companions,  who  followed 
him  in  a  troop,  and  carried  me  to  a  spot 
whence,  having  set  me  down,  he  and  the  rest 
retired. 

Conceive  my  situation  !  I  for  a  time 
thought  it  a  dream.  At  length,  having  been 
seated  some  time,  and  seeing  no  other  ele- 
phants, I  arose  and  perceived  that  I  was  on 
a  little  hill  of  some  breadth,  entirely  covered 


with  the  bones  and  teeth  of  elephants.  This 
sight  filled  my  mind  with  a  variety  of  re- 
flections. It  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  beea 
brought  to  this  spot  through  the  fine  instinct 
and  superior  sagacity  of  these  animals,  to 
teach  me  that  this  was  their  cemeterv,  or 
place  of  burial,  and  that  I  might  safely  de- 
sist from  destroying  them  merely  for  the  sake 
of  possessing  their  teeth,  as  here  I  could  ob- 
tain plenty  without  such  necessity.  I  did 
not  stay  long  on  the  hill,  but  turned  mj 
steps  towards  the  city,  and  did  not  meet  an? 
elephants,  they  ha^dng  entered  farther  into 
the  forest. 

As  soon  as  my  master  saw  me,  ^  Ah,  poor 
Sindbad  !  ^  exclaimed  he,  "  I  was  in  pwn  to 
know  what  had  become  of  you.    I  have  been 
to  the  forest  and  found  a  tree  newly  torn  np 
by  the  roots,  and  a  bow  and  arrows  on  the 
ground  ;  after  having  sought  you  everywhere 
in  vain,  I  despaired  of  seeing  you  again.   Ffbj, 
relate  to  me  what  has  happened  to. you,  and 
by  what  good  fortune  you  are  still  aKve."    I 
satisfied  his  curiosity,  and  on  the  following 
day,  having  accompanied  me  to  the  hill,  he 
was  with  great  joy  con\dnced  of  the  truth  of 
my  history.    We   loaded  the   elephant  on 
which  we  had  come  with  as  many  teeth  as 
he  could  carry,  and  when  we  returned,  he 
thus  addressed  me  :  "  Brother,  —  for  after  the 
discovery  you  have   imparted   to  me,  and 
which  cannot  fail  to  enrich  me,  I  will  no 
longer  treat  you  as  a  slave,  —  may  God  poor 
on  you  all  sorts  of  blessings  and  prosperity ! 
In  his  presence  I  here  give  you  your  liberty. 
I  have  hitherto  concealed  from  you  wbatl 
am  now  going  to  relate.    The  dephantsof 
our  forest  destroy  annually  an  infinite  nom- 
her  of  slaves,  whom  we  send  in  search  of 
ivory.    Whatever  advice  we  give  them,  they 
are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  lose  their  lives  by 
the  wiles  of  these  animals.    God  has  deliv- 
ered you  from  their  fury,  and  has  conferred 
this  mercy  on  you  alone.     It  is  a  sign  that 
he  cherishes  you,  and  that  he  has  ordained 
you  to  remain  in  the  world  to  be  of  use  to 
mankind.    You  have  procured  me  a  suipria- 
ing  advantage  ;   we  have  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  get  ivoiy  without  risking  the  livw  of 
our  slaves,  and  now  our  whole  city  will  be 
enriched  by  your  means.    Do  not  suppose 
that  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  recompensed 
you  by  giving  you  liberty  ;  I  intend  to  add 
to  it  considerable  presents." 
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To  this  obliging  discourse  I  replied :  ''Mas- 
ter, God  preserve  you  ;  the  liberty  you  grant 
me  acquits  you  of  all  obligation  towards  me  ; 
and  the  only  recompense  which  I  desire  for 
the  service  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
reader  to  you  and  the  inhabitants  of  your 
city,  is  permission  to  return  to  my  own  coun- 
try." "Well,**  resumed  he,  "the  monsoon 
will  soon  bring  us  the  vessels  which  trade 
hither  for  ivory.  I  will  then  send  you  away 
with  the  means  of  paying  your  expenses 
home."  I  again  thanked  him,  both  for  the 
liberty  he  had  given  me  and  the  good- will  he 
exhibited  towards  me ;  and  afterwards  con- 
tinued to  abide  with  him  till  the  season 
of  the  monsoon,  in  the  interim  making  fre- 
quent excursions  to  the  hill,  and  filling 
his  magazines  with  ivory.  The  other  mer- 
chants in  the  city  did  not  fail  to  do  the 
same,  for  the  secret  soon  became  noised 
abroad. 

The  ships  at  length  arrived,  and  my  mas- 
ter, having  chosen  that  in  which  he  wished 
me  to  embark,  loaded  it  with  ivory,  placing 
the  half  of  it  to  my  account  He  did  not 
onut  an  abundance  of  provisions  for  my  voy- 
age, and  pressed  me  to  accept  some  rare  cu- 
riosities of  that  country  besides.  I  thanked 
him  with  unfeigned  gratitude  for  all  the 
obligations  he  had  conferred  upon  me,  and 
embarked.  We  then  set  sail,  and  as  the  ad- 
venture which  had  procured  me  liberty  was 
a  very  extraordinary  one,  it  was  always  pres- 
ent to  my  mind. 

We  touched  at  several  islands  to  procure 
Te&eshments.  Our  vessel  having  sailed  from 
a  port  of  the  Indian  continent,  we  went  there 
to  land ;  and,  fearful  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea 
to  Balaora,  I  landed  the  goods  that  belonged 
to  ine,  and  resolved  to  continue  my  journey 
by  land.  I  sold  my  ivory  for  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  purchased  a  variety  of  curious 
things  for  presents  :  when  I  was  equipped,  I 
joined  a  caravan  of  merchants  ;  but,  from  re- 
mivining  a  long  time  on  the  road,  I  suffered  a 
good  deal,  which,  however,  I  bore  "with  pa- 
tience, consoling  myself  with  the  reflection 
that  I  had  neither  tempests  nor  corsairs  nor 


serpents,  such  as  I  had  before  encountered, 
to  fear. 

All  my  fatigues  being  at  last  concluded,  I 
arrived  happily  at  Bagdad,  and  went  imme- 
diately to  present  myself  to  the  caliph,  and 
give  him  an  account  of  my  embassy.  This 
prince  told  me  thut  my  long  absence  had 
occasioned  him  some  uneasiness,  but  that  he 
had  always  hoped  God  would  not  forsake 
me. 

When  I  related  the  adventure  of  the  ele- 
phants, he  appeared  much  surprised,  and 
would  have  disbelieved  it,  had  not  my  sin- 
cerity been  well  known  to  him.  He  thought 
this,  as  well  as  the  other  histories  I  had  de- 
tailed to  him,  so  curious,  that  he  ordered  his 
secretary  to  write  it  in  letters  of  gold,  to  he 
preserved  in  his  treasury.  I  retired,  satisfied 
with  the  presents  and  honors  he  conferred  on 
me,  and  then  resigned  myself  entirely  to  my 
family,  my  relations,  and  friends. 

Sindbad  thus  concluded  the  recital  of  his 
seventh  and  last  voyage ;  and,  addressing 
himself  to  Hindbad,  "  Well,  my  friend,"  said 
he,  "have  you  ever  heard  of  one  who  has 
suffered  more  than  I  have,  or  been  in  so 
many  trying  situations  ?  Is  it  not  just  that, 
after  so  many  troubles,  I  should  enjoy  an 
agreeable  and  quiet  life?"  As  he  finished 
these  words  Hindbad,  approaching  him, 
kissed  his  hand,  and  said  :  "  I  must  confess, 
sir,  that  you  have  encountered  frightful 
perils ;  my  afflictions  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  yours.  If  I  feel  them  heavily  during  the 
period  of  suffering,  I  console  myself  with  the 
small  profit  which  they  produce.  You  not 
only  deserve  a  quiet  life,  but  are  worthy  of 
all  the  riches  you  possess,  since  you  make  so 
good  a  use  of  them,  and  are  so  generous.  May 
you  therefore  continue  to  live  happily  till  the 
hour  of  your  death." 

Sindbad  ordered  him  to  have  another  hun- 
dred sequins,  admitted  him  to  his  friendship, 
told  him  to  quit  the  profession  of  a  porter, 
and  continue  to  eat  at  his  table,  for  that  he 
should  all  his  life  have  reason  to  remember 
Sindbad  the  Sailor. 
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ALI   BABA  AITD   THE   FOETT   TRIE  V  ES. 


IN  a  certain  town  of  Persia  there  li^ed 
two  brothers^  one  of  whom  was  called 
Cassim  and  the  other  All  Baba.  Their 
father  at  his  death  left  them  but  a  moderate 
fortune,  which  they  divided  equally  between 
them.  It  might  therefore  naturally  be  con- 
jectured that  their  riches  would  be  the  same ; 
chance,  however,  ordered  it  otherwise. 

Cassim  married  a  woman  who,  very  soon 
after  her  nuptials,  became  heiress  to  a  very 
well  furnished  shop,  a  warehouse  filled  with 
good  merchandise,  and  some  considerable 
property  in  land ;  and  he  thus  found  him- 
self on  a  sudden  quite  at  his  ease,  and  be- 
come one  of  the  richest  merchants  in  the 
town. 

Ali  Baba,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had 
taken  a  wife  in  no  better  circumstances  than 
himself,  lived  in  a  very  poor  house,  and  had 
no  other  means  of  gaining  his  livelihood  and 
supporting  his  wife  and  children  than  by 
going  to  cut  wood  in  a  neighboring  forest, 
and  carrying  it  about  the  town  on  three 
asses,  which  formed  the  whole  of  his  capital, 
to  selL 

Ali  Baba  went  one  day  to  the  forest,  and 
had  nearly  finished  cutting  as  much  wood  as 
his  asses  could  carry,  when  he  perceived  a 
thick  column  of  dust  rising  in  the  air,  which 
appeared  to  come  from  the  right  of  the  spot 
where  he  was,  and  to  be  advancing  towards 
him.  He  looked  at  it  very  attentively,  and 
was  able  to  distinguish  a  numerous  company 
of  horsemen,  who  were  approaching  at  a  quick 
pace. 

Although  that  part  of  the  country  was 
never  spoken  of  as  being  infested  with  rob- 
bers, All  Baba  nevertheless  conjectured  that 
these  men  were  of  that  denomination.  With- 
out, therefore,  at  all  considering  what  might 
become  of  his  aENses,  his  first  and  only  care 
was  to  save  himself.  He  instantly  climbed 
up  into  a  large  tree,  the  branches  of  which, 
at  a  very  little  height  from  the  ground,  spread 
cut  so  close  and  thick  that  they  were  sepa- 
rated only  in  one  small  qpace.  He  placed 
himself,  therefore,  in  the  midst  of  these,  with 
the  greatest  assurance  of  security,  as  he  could 
see  everything  that  passed  without  being  ob- 
served.   The  tree  itself  also  grew  at  the  foot 


of  a  sort  of  isolated  rock,  conflodetably  la^bet 
than  the  tree,  and  so  steep  that  it  ooidd  not 
be  easOy  ascended. 

The  men,  who  appeared  stout,  poweHnl, 
and  well  mounted,  came  np  to  the  Teiy  rock, 
and  alighted.  Ali  Baba  counted  forty  of 
them,  and  was  very  sure,  both  from  tbdr 
appearance  and  mode  of  equipment,  that  thej 
were  robbers.  Nor  was  he  wrong  in  his  con- 
jecture, for  th^y  were  in  fact  banditti  who^ 
without  committing  any  depredations  in  the 
neighborhood,  carried  on  their  system  of 
plunder  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  hid 
only  their  place  of  rendezvous  in  that  spot ; 
and  what  he  almost  immediately  saw  them 
do  confinned  him  in  this  opinion.  Eaeh 
horseman  took  the  bridle  off  his  hone,  and 
hung  over  its  head  a  bag  filled  with  barieyy 
which  he  had  brought  with  him ;  and  hav- 
ing all  fastened  tiieir  horses  to  acimpthin^ 
they  took  their  travelling-bags,  which  sp- 
peered  so  heavy  that  Ali  Baba  thought  thef 
were  filled  with  gold  and  silver. 

The  robber  who  was  nearest  to  him,  and 
whom  Ali  Baba  took  for  their  captain,  came 
with  his  bag  on  his  shoulder  doae  to  the 
rock,  at  the  very  spot  whoe  the  tree  was  ia 
whidi  he  had  concealed  himself.  After  the 
robber  had  made  his  way  among  some  bushes 
and  shrubs  that  grew  there,  he  very  distanctly 
pronounced  these  words,  ''open,  seaame,' 
Which  Ali  Baba  heard  as  distinctly  as  they 
were  uttered.  The  captain  of  the  band  had 
no  sooner  spoken  them*  than  a  door  imme- 
diately opened  ;  and  after  having  made  all 
his  men  pass  before  him  and  go  in  through 
the  door,  he  entered  also,  and  the  door  doaed. 

The  robbera  continued  within  the  rock  for 
a  considerable  time ;  and  Ali  Baba  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  on  the  tzee,  and  wait  with 
patience  for  their  departure,  as  he  was  ahaid 
if  he  left  his  present  situation  and  endeavored 
to  save  himself  by  flight,  either  some  or  all 
I  of  them  might  come  out  He  was  ncTeithe- 
less  strongly  tempted  to  creep  down,  seize 
two  of  their  horses,  mount  one  and  lead  the 
other  by  the  Inadle,  and  thn%  driving  his 
three  asses  before  him,  gain  the  town,  The 
uncertainty,  however,  of  success  made  him 
follow  the  safer  mode. 
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At  length  the  door  opened,  and  the  forty 
Tohbers  came  out ;  the  captain,  contraiy  to 
what  he  did  when  they  entered,  made  his 
appearance  first.  After  he  had  seen  all  his 
troop  pass  out  before  him,  All  Baha  heard 
him  pronounce  these  words,  **  shut,  sesame." 
Each  man  then  returned  to  his  horse,  put  on 
its  bridle,  fastened  his  bag,  and  mounted. 
When  the  captain  saw  that  they  were  aU 
ready  to  proceed,  he  put  himself  at  their 
head^  and  they  departed  the  same  way  they 
came.- 

Ali  Baba  did  not  immediately  come  down 
from  the  tree,  beteause  he  thought  that  they 
might  have  foigotten  something,  and  be 
obliged  to  come  back,  and  that  he  should 
thus  get  into  some  scrape.  He  followed 
them  with  his  eyes  as  far  as  he  could,  nor 
did  he,  in  order  to  be  more  secure,  come 
down  till  a  considerable  time  after  he  had 
lost  sight  of  them.  As  he  recollected  the 
words  the  captain  of  the  robbers  made  use  of 
to  open*  and  shut  the  door,  he-  had  the  curios- 
ity to  tiy  if  the  same  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced by  his  pronouncing  them.  He  made 
his  way,  therefore,  through  the  bushes,  and 
perceived  the  door  which  they  concealed. 
He  went  up  to  it,  and  called  out,  "Open, 
Sesame,*'  when  the  door  instantly  flew  wide 
open ! 

Ali  Baba  expected  to  imd  only  a  dark  and 
obscure  cave,  and  was  much  astonished  at 
seeing  a  large,  spacious,  well-]ighted,  and 
vaulted  room,  dug  out  of  the  rock,  and  high- 
er than  a  man  could  reach.  It  received  its 
light  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  cut  out  in  a 
similar  manner.  He  observed  in  it  a  large 
quantity  of  provisions,  numerous  bales  of 
rich  merchandise  piled  up,  silk  stuffs  and 
brocades,  rich  and  valuable  carpets,  and,  be- 
sides all  this,  great  quantities  of  money,  both 
silver  and  gold,  some  in  heaps,  and  some  in 
large  leathern  bags  placed  one  on  another. 
At  the  sight  of  all  these  things,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  this  cave  had  been  used,  not  only 
for  years,  but  for  centuries,  as  a  retreat  for 
robben  who  had  regularly  succeeded  each 
other. 

Ali  Baba  did  not  hesitate  long  as  to  the  plan 
he  should  pursue.  He  went  into  the  cave, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  there  the  door  shut ; 
but  as  he  knew  the  secret  by  which  to  open 
it,  this  gave  him  no  sort  of  uneasiness.  He 
paid  no  attention  to  the  silver,  but  made  di- 


rectly for  the  gold  coin  and  particularly  that 
which  was  in  the  bags.  He  took  up,  at  sev- 
eral times,  as  much  as  he  could  carry,  and 
when  he  had  got  together  what  he  thought 
sufficient  for  loading  his  three  asses,  he  went 
and  collected  them,  as  they  had  each  strayed 
to  some  distance.  He  then  brought  them  as 
dose  as  he  could  to  the  rock  and  loaded  them, 
and,  in  order  to  conceal  the  sacks,  he  so  cov- 
ered the  whole  with  wood,  that  no  one  could 
perceive  anything  else.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished all  this,  he  went  up  to  the  door,  and 
had  no  sooner  pronounced  the  wordl  "  Shut, 
Sesame,''  than  it  closed  ;  for  although  it  shut 
of  itself  every  time  he  went  in,  it  remained 
open  on  coming  out,  but  by  command. 

This  being  done,  Ali  Baba  took  the  road 
to  the  town  ;  and  when  he  got  to  his  own 
house,  he  drove  his  asses  into  a  small  court, 
and  shut  the  gate  with  great  care.  He  threw 
down  the  small  quantity  of  wood  that  cov- 
ered the  bags,  and  carried  the  latter  into  his 
house,  where  he  laid  them  down  in  a  regular 
manner  before  his  wife,  who  was  sitting  upon 
a  sofa. 

His  wife  felt  the  sacks  to  know  their  con- 
tents ;  and  when  she  found  them  to  be  full 
of  money,  she  suspected  her  husband  of  hav- 
ing stolen  them,  so  that  when  he  brought 
them  all  before  her,  she  could  not  help  say- 
ing :  "  Ali  Baba,  is  it  possible  that  you 
should — "  He  immediately  interrupted  her : 
"Peace,  my" dear  wife,"  exclaimed  he,  "do 
not  alarm  yourself ;  I  am  not  a  thief^  unless 
that  title  be  attached  to  those  who  take  from 
thieves.  Tou  will  change  your  bad  opinion 
of  me  when  I  shall  have  told  you  my  good 
fortune."  He  emptied  the  sacks,  the  con- 
tents of  which  formed  a  great  heap  of  gold 
that  quite  dazzled  his  wife's  eyes  ;  and,  when 
he  had  done,  he  related  his  whole  adventure, 
from  beginning  to  end  ;  and,  as  he  concluded, 
he,  above  all  things,  conjured  her  to  keep  it 
secrB*. 

His  wife,  recovering  from  her  alarm,  began 
to  rejoice  with  Ali  Baba  on  the  fortunate 
circumstance  which  had  befallen  them  ;  and 
was  going  to  count  over  the  money  that  lay 
before  her,  piece  by  piece.  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  1 "  said  he  ;  "you  are  very  fool- 
ish, wife  ;  you  would  never  have  done  count- 
ing. I  will  immediately  dig  a  pit  to  bury  it 
in  ;  we  have  no  time  to  lose."  "  It  is  proper, 
though,"  ^plied  the  wife,  "  that  we  should 
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know  nearly  what  quantity  there  may  be.  I 
will  borrow  a  small  measure  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  and,  whilst  you  are  digging  the  pit,  I 
will  ascertain  how  much  there  is.^  ^  What 
you  want  to  do,  wife,"  replied  Ali  Baba,  "  is 
of  no  use  ;  and  if  you  will  take  my  advice, 
you  will  give  up  the  intention.  However, 
do  as  you  please,  only  remember  not  to 
betray  the  secret." 

In  order  to  satisfy  herself,  the  wife  of  Ali 
Baba  set  off  and  went  to  her  brother-in-law, 
Cassim,  who  lived  a  short  distance  from  her 
house.  Cassim  was  from  home,  so  she  ad- 
dressed herself  to  his  wife,  whom  she  b^ged 
to  lend  her  a  met^ure  for  a  few  minutes. 
She  inquired  if  she  wanted  a  large  or  a 
small  one,  to  which  Ali  Baba's  wife  replied 
that  a  small  one  would  suit  her.  ''That  I 
will,  with  pleasure,"  said  the  sister-in-law ; 
*'  wait  a  moment  and  I  will  bring  it  you." 
She  went  to  seek  a  measure,  but,  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  poverty  of  Ali  Baba,  she 
was  curious  to  know  what  sort  of  grain  his 
wife  wanted  to  measure ;  she,  therefore, 
thought  of  putting  some  tallow  under  the 
measure,  which  she  did,  without  its  being 
perceptible.  She  returned  with  it,  and, 
presenting  it  to  the  wife  of  Ali  Baba,  apolo- 
gized for  having  made  her  wait  so  long,  with 
the  excuse  that  she  had  some  difficulty  to 
find  it 

The  wife  of  Ali  Baba  returned  home,  and, 
placing  the  measure  on  the  heap  of  gold, 
filled  and  then  emptied  it  at  a  little  distance 
on  the  sofa,  till  she  had  measured  the  whole  ; 
her  husband  having  by  this  time  dug  the  pit 
for  ite  reception,  she  informed  him  how  many 
measures  there  were,  with  which  they  were 
both  very  well  contented.  While  Ali  Baba 
was  burying  the  gold,  his  wife,  to  prove  her 
diligence  and  punctuality,  went  back  with 
the  measure  to  her  sister-in-law,  but  without 
observing  that  a  piece  of  gold  had  stuck  to 
the  bottom  of  it.  "  Here,  sister,"  said  she, 
on  returning  it,  *'  you  see  I  have  not  kept 
your  measure  long ;  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  lending  it  me." 

The  wife  of  Ali  Baba  had  scarcely  turned 
her  back,  when  Cassim's  wife  looked  at  the 
bottom  of  the  measure  and  was  inexpressibly 
astonished  to  see  a  piece  of  gold  sticking  to 
it  Envy  instantly  took  possession  of  her 
breast  "  What,"  said  she  to  herself,  **  Ali 
Baba  measures  his  gold  !  and  where  can  that 


miserable  wretch  have  got  it  1 "  Her  hv^- 
band,  Cassim,  as  was  before  mentioned,  wws 
from  home ;  he  had  gone^  as  usual,  to  his 
shop,  from  whence  he  would  not  return  tiU 
evening.  The  time  of  his  absence  appeared 
an  age  to  her,  she  was  in  such  a  state  of  im- 
patience to  acquaint  him  with  a  circumstanee 
which,  she  concluded,  would  surprise  him  as 
much  as  it  had  done  her. 

On  his  return  home,  his  wife  said  to  him, 
<<  Cassim,  you  think  you  are  rich,  but  you 
are  deceived ;  Ali  Baba  has  infinitely  more 
wealth  than  you  are  possessed  of ;  he  does 
not  count  his  money  as  you  do  ;  he  measures 
it."  Cassim  demanded  an  explanation  of 
this  enigma  ;  and  she  unravelled  it  by  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  expedient  ahe  had 
used  to  make  this  discovery,  and  showing 
him  the  piece  of  money  she  had  found  ad- 
hering to  the  bottom  of  the  measure,  a  coin 
so  ancient  that  the  name  of  the  prince  whidt 
was  engraven  on  it  was  unknown  to  her. 

Far  from  feeling  any  satisfaction  at  the 
good  fortune  which  his  brother  had  met 
with,  to  relieve  him  from  poverty,  Caagiia 
conceived  an  implacable  jealousy  in  conse- 
quence. He  passed  almost  the  whole  night 
without  closing  his  eyes.  The  next  morning; 
before  sunrise,  he  went  to  Imn.  He  did  not 
treat  him  as  a  brother  ;  that  endearing  appel- 
lation had  been  forgotten  since  his  marriage 
with  the  rich  widow.  '^  Ali  Baba,"  said  he, 
addressing  him,  "  you  are  very  reserred  in 
your  affairs  ;  you  pretend  to  be  poor  and  mis- 
erable, and  a  beggar,  and  yet  you  measure 
your  money."  "  Brother,"  replied  Ali  Babt, 
'^  I  do  not  understand  your  meaning ;  prsv 
explain  yourself."  "  Do  not  pretend  igno- 
rance," resumed  Cassim,  showing  him  the 
piece  of  gold  his  wife  had  given  him  ;  "  how 
many  pieces,"  added  he,  '*  have  you  like  tlii«» 
that  my  wife  found  sticking  to  the  bottom  of 
the  measure  which  yours  borrowed  of  her 
yesterday  ? " 

From  this  speech,  Ali  Baba  soon  conjec- 
tured that  Cassim,  and  his  wife  also,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  own  wife's  obstinacy,  were 
already  acquainted  with  what  he  was  so  in- 
terested to  conceal  from  thein  ;  but  the  dis- 
covery was  made,  and  nothing  could  now  be 
done  to  remedy  the  evil.  Without  showiitg 
the  least  signs  of  surprise  or  vexation,  he 
frankly  owned  to  his  brotlter  the  whole  af- 
fair, and  told  him  by  what,  chance  he  hai 
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found  the  letieat  of  the  thieveB,  and  where  it 
was  situated ;  and  he  offered,  if  he  would 
agree  to  keep  it  secret,  to  share  the  treasure 
with  him. 

^  This  I  certainly  expect/'  replied  Cassim, 
in  a  haughty  tone  ;  and  added,  *'  but  I  desire 
to  know  also  the  precise  spot  where  this 
treasure  lies  concealed  ;  the  marks  and  signs 
which  may  lead  to  it  and  enable  me  to  visit 
the  place  myself  should  I  feel  myself  in- 
clined ;  otherwise,  J  will  go  and  inform  the 
officer  of  the  police  of  it.  If  you  refuse  to 
comply,  you  will  not  only  be  deprived  of  all 
hope  of  obtaining  any  more,  but  you  will 
even  lose  that  which  you  have  already  taken  ; 
and  I,  instead,  shall  receive  my  portion  for 
having  informed  against  you." 

Ali  Baba,  led  more  by  his  natural  goodness 
of  heart  than  intimidated  by  the  insolent  men- 
aces of  a  cruel  brother,  gave  him  all  the  infor- 
mation he  desired,  and  even  told  him  the  words 
he  must  pronounce  both  on  entering  the  cave 
and  on  quitting  it.  Cassim  made  no  further 
inquiries  of  Ali  Baba,  but  left  him  with  the 
determination  to  prevent  him  from  deriving 
any  further  benefit  from  the  treasure  he  had 
discovered.  Full  of  the  hope  of  possessing 
himself  of  the  whole,  he  set  off  the  next 
morning,  before  break  of  day,  with  ten  mules 
laden  with  large  hampers  which  he  propos^ 
to  fill,  still  indulging  the  prospect  of  taking 
a  much  larger  number  in  a  second  expedition, 
according  to  the  sums  he  might  find  in  the 
cave.  He  took  the  road  which  Ali  Baba  had 
pointed  out,  and  arrived  at  the  rock  and  the 
tree  which,  from  description,  he  knew  to  be 
the  same  that  had  concealed  his  brother.  He 
looked  for  the  door,  and  soon  discovered  it ; 
and,  to  cause  it  to  open,  pronounced  the 
words,  "  Open,  Sesame "  ;  the  door  obeyed, 
he  entered,  and  it  immediately  afterwards 
closed. .  Examining  the  cave,  he  was  in  the 
utmost  astonishment  to  see  much  more  riches 
than  the  description  of  Ali  Baba  had  led  him 
to  expect,  and  his  admiration  increased  as  he 
examined  each  thing  separately.  Avaricious 
as  he  was,  and  fond  of  money,  he  could  have 
passed  the  whole  day  in  feasting  his  eyes  with 
the  sight  of  so  m^ch  gold  ;  but  he  reflected 
that  he  was  come  to  take  away  and  load  his 
ten  mules  with  as  much  as  he  could  amass ; 
he  took  up  a  number  of  sacks,  and,  coming 
to  the  door,  his  mind  filled  w^ith  a  multitude 
of  ideas,  far  removed  from  that  which  was 


of  most  consequence  to  him,  he  found  that  he 
had  forgotten  the  important  words,  and  in- 
stead of  pronouncing  '' Sesame,''  he  said, 
**  Open,  biu'ley.''  *  He  was  struck  with  as- 
tonishment on  perceiving  that  the  door,  in- 
stead of  flying  open,  remained  dosed.  He 
named  various  other  kinds  of  grain  ;  all  but 
the  right  were  called  upon,  and  the  door  did 
not  move. 

Cassim  was  not  prepared  for  an  adventure 
of  this  nature ;  in  the  imminent  danger  in 
which  he  beheld  himself^  fear  took  entire  pos- 
session of  his  mind ;  the  more  he  endeavored 
to  recollect  the  word  ''Sesame,''  the  more 
was  his  memory  confused,  and  he  remained 
as  totally  ignorant  of  it  as  if  he  had  never 
heard  the  word  mentioned.  He  threw  the 
sacks  he  had  collected  on  the  ground,  and 
paced  with  hasty  steps  backward  and  forward 
in  the  cave ;  the  riches  which  surrounded 
him  had  no  longer  charms  for  his  imagina* 
tion. 

But  let  us  leave  Cassim  to  deplore  his  own 
fate,  for  he  does  not  deserve  our  compas- 
sion. 

The  robbers  returned  to  their  cave  towards 
noon ;  and  when  they  were  within  a  short 
distance  of  it,  and  saw  the  mules  belonging 
to  Cassim  laden  with  hampens>  standing  about 
the  rock,  they  were  a  good  deal  surprised  at 
such  a  novelty.  They  immediately  advanced 
at  full  speed,  and  drove  away  the  ten  mules^ 
which  Cassim  had  neglected  to  fasten,  and 
which,  therefore,  soon  took  flight,  and  dis- 
persed in  the  forest,  so  as  to  get  quite  out  of 
sight  The  robbers  did  not  give  themselves 
the  trouble  to  run  after  the  mules  ;  for  their 
chief  object  was  to  discover  him  to  whom 
they  belonged.  While  some  were  employed 
in  examining  the  exterior  recesses  of  the  rock, 
the  captain,  with  the  others,  alighted,  and, 
with  their  sabres  in  their  hand^  went  to- 
wards the  door,  pronounced  the  words,  and 
it  opened. 

Cassim,  who,  from  the  inside  of  the  cave, 
heard  the  noise  of  horses  trampling  on  the 
ground,  did  not  doubt  that  the  robbers  were 
arrived,  and  that  his  death  was  inevitable. 
Resolved,  however,  to  attempt  one  effort  to 
escape  and  reach  some  place  of  safety,  he 
placed  himself  near  the  door,  ready  to  run 

*  Sesame  is  a  grain  used  chiefly  as  food  for  cattle, 
but  sometimes,  also,  for  men.  This  will  explain 
why  Gaasim  is  led  to  oonfoind  it  with  badey,  ^ 
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out  as  Boon  as  it  should  open.  The  word 
^  Sesame,"  which  he  had  in  vain  endeavoied 
to  recall  to  his  remembrance,  was  scarcely 
pronounced  than  it  opened,  and  he  rushed 
out  with  such  violence  that  he  threw  the 
captain  on  the  ground.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, avoid  the  other  thieves,  who,  having 
their  sabres  drawn,  cut  him  lo  pieces  on  the 
spot 

The  first  care  which  occupied  the  robbers 
after  this  execution  was  to  enter  the  cave. 
They  found  the  sacks  near  the  door,  which 
Cassim,  after  having  filled  them  with  gold,  had 
removed  there  for  the  convenience  of  loading 
his  mules.  These  they  put  in  their  places 
again,  without  observing  the  deficiency  of  those 
which  Ali  Baba  had  previously  carried  away. 
Deliberating  and  consulting  on  this  event, 
they  could  easily  account  for  Cassim's  not 
having  been  able  to  effect  his  escape ;  but 
they  could  not  in  any  way  imagine  how  he 
had  been  able  to  enter  the  cave.  They  con- 
ceived that  he  might  have  descended  from 
the  top  of  the  cave,  but  the  opening,  which 
admitted  the  light,  was  so  high,  and  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rock  was  so  inaccessible  on  the 
outside,  besides  that  there  were  no  traces  of 
his  having  adopted  this  mode,  that  they  all 
agreed  it  was  beyond  their  conjecture.  They 
could  not  suppose  he  had  entered  by  the 
door,  unless  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
secret  which  caused  it  to  open  ;  but  they  felt 
quite  secure  that  they  alone  were  possessed 
of  this  secret,  as  they  were  ignorant  of  having 
been  overheard  by  Ali  Baba,  who  was  now 
acquainted  with  it. 

'  But  as  the  manner  in  which  this  circum- 
stance had  happened  was  impenetrable,  and 
their  united  riches  were  no  longer  in  safety, 
they  agreed  to  divide  the  carcass  of  Cassim 
into  four  quarters,  and  place  them  in  the  cave, 
near  the  door,  two  quarters  on  one  side  and 
two  on  the  other,  to  frighten  away  any  one  who 
might  have  the  boldness  to  hazard  a  similar 
enterprise ;  resolving  themselves  not  to  re- 
turn to  the  cave  for  some  time,  until  the 
stench  from  the  corpse  should  be  subsided. 
This  determination  formed,  they  put  it  in 
execution ;  and  when  they  had  nothing 
further  to  detain  them,  they  left  their  place 
of  retreat  well  secured,  mounted  their  horses, 
and  set  off  to  scour  the  country  in  such  roads 
as  were  most  frequented  by  caravans,  which 
afforded  them  favorable  opportunities  of  ex- 


ercising their  accustomed  dexterity  ia  pihm- 
der. 

The  wife  of  Cassim^  in  the  mean  time,  wa 
in  the  greatest  uneasiness  when  she  obeenn&d 
night  approach,  and  yet  her  husband  did  bgC 
return.  She  went  in  the  utmost  alarm  to 
Ali  Baba,  and  said  to  him,  '^Brother,  you,  I 
believe,  are  not  ignorant  that  Casnm  is  gone 
to  the  forest,  and  for  what  purpose ;  he  is  not 
yet  come  back,  and  the  night  is  already  ad- 
vancing ;  I  fear  that  some  accident  may  Iiare 
befallen  him." 

AU  Baba  suspected  his  brother's  intenticti, 
after  the  conversation  he  had  held  with  him ; 
and  for  this  reason  he  had  desisted  from 
visiting  the  forest  on  that  day,  that  he  m^t 
not  offefad  him.  However,  without  uttering 
any  reproaches  that  could  have  given  either 
her  or  her  husband,  had  he  been  still  living 
the  slightest  offence,  he  replied,  that  she  need 
not  yet  feel  any  uneasiness  concerning  him, 
for  that  Cassim  most  probably  thought  it 
prudent  not  to  return  to  the  city  until  the 
ni^ht  was  considerably  advanced.  The  wife 
oft^assim  felt  satisfied  with  this,  reason,  and 
was  more  easily  persuaded  of  its  truth,  as  die 
consddered  how  important  it  was  thai  her 
husband  should  use  the  greatest  secrecy  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  She  re^ 
turned  to  her  house,  and  waited  patiently 
till  midnight ;  but  after  that  hour  her  feon 
redoubled,  and  were  attended  with  stxD 
greater  grief,  as  she  could  not  proclaim  it,  nw 
even  relieve  it  by  cries,  the  cause  of  whicb 
she  saw  the  necessity  of  concealing  from  the 
neighborhood.  She  then  began  to  repent  of 
the  silly  curiosity  which,  instigated  by  the 
roost  blamable  envy,  had  induced  her  to  en- 
deavor to  penetrate  into  the  private  affairs 
of  her  brother  and  sister  in  law.  The  n^bt 
was  spent  in  weeping,  and,  at  break  of  day 
she  ran  to  them,  and  announced  the  cause  <d 
her  early  visit,  less  by  her  words  than  by  her 
tears. 

Ali  Baba  did  not  wait  for  his  sistei's  en- 
treaties to  go  and  seek  for  Osasim.  He 
immediately  set  off  with  his  three  asses,  ad- 
vising her  first  to  moderate  her  affliction,  oi 
went  to  the  forest  As  he  drew  near  the 
rock,  he  was  much  astonished  on  obeerriog 
that  blood  had  been  shed  near  the  door ;  <nil 
not  having  in  his  way  met  either  his  brother 
or  the  ten  mules  he  conceived  no  &vo!i«hIe 
omen.    He  reaiched  iht  door,  and  en  pro- 
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nonncing  the  words  it  opened.  He  was 
Btrnck  ¥nth  horror  when  he  dlBtingniahed  the 
body  of  his  brother  cut  into  four  quarters  ; 
yet  he  did  not  hesitate  on  the  course  he  was 
to  pursue  in  rendering  the  hat  act  of  duty  to 
his  brother's  remains,  notwithstanding  the 
small  share  of  fraternal  affection  he  had  re- 
ceived from  him  during  his  life.  He  found 
materials  in  the  caye  to  wrap  up  the  body, 
and  making  two  packets  of  the  four  quarters, 
he  placed  them  on  one  of  his  asses,  covering 
them  with  sticks  to  conceal  them.  The  other 
two  asses  he  expeditiously  loaded  with  sacks 
of  goldy  putting  wood  over  them  as  on  the 
preceding  occasion ;  and  having  finished  all 
he  had  to  do,  and  commanded  the  door  to 
close^  he  took  the  road  to  the  city,  using  the 
precaution  to  wait  at  the  entrance  of  the 
forest,  until  night  was  closed,  that  he  might 
return  without  being  observed.  When  he 
got  home,  he  left  the  two  asses  that  were 
laden  with  gold,  desiring  his  wife  to  take 
care  to  unload  them  ;  and,  having  in  a  few 
words  acquainted  her  with  what  had  hap- 
pened to  Cassim,  he  led  the  other  ass  to  his 
sister-in-law. 

Ali  Buba  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was 
opened  to  him  by  Morgiana.  This  Morgiana 
was  a  female  slave,  crafty,  cunning,  and 
fruitful  in  inventions  to  forward  the  success 
of  the  most  difficult  enterprise,  in  which 
character  Ali  Baba  knew  her  well  When 
be  had  entered  the  court,  he  took  off  the 
wood  and  the  two  packages  from  the  ass,  and 
taking  the  slave  aside,  ^  Morgiana,"  said  he, 
*'  the  first  thing  I  have  to  request  of  you  is 
inviolable  secrecy  ;  you  will ,  'soon  see  how 
necessary  it  is,  not  only  to  me  but  to  your 
mistress  ;  these  two  packets  contain  the  body 
of  your  master ;  and  we  must  endeavor  to 
bury  him  as  if  he  had  died  a  natural  death  ; 
let  me  speak  to  your  mistress,  and  be  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  what  I  shall  say  to 
her." 

Morgiana  went  to  acquaint  her  mistress, 
and  Ali  Baba  followed  her.  «  Well,  brother," 
inquired  his  sister-in-law  in  an  impatient 
tone,  ^  what  news  do  you  bring  of  my  hus- 
band ?  Alas  I  I  perceive  no  traces  of  consola- 
tion in  your  countenance.''  *'  Sister,"  replied 
Ali  Ba^  '^  I  cannot  answer  you,  unless  you 
will  first  promise  to  listen  to  me  from  the 
b^;inning  to  the  end  of  my  story  without 
interruption.    It  is  of  no  less  importance  to 


you  than  to  me,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, to  preserve  the  greatest  secrecy  ;  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  for  your  repose  and 
security."  '*Ah!"  cried  the  sister,  without 
elevating  her  voice,  ''this  preamble  con- 
vinces me  that  my  husband  is  no  more  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  feel  the  necessity  of  the 
secrecy  you  recommend,  whatever  violence 
it  may  do  my  feelings  :   speak,  I  conjure 
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you 

Ali  Baba  then  related  to  her  all  that  had 
happened  diuring  his  journey,  until  his  ar- 
rival with  the  body  of  CaseinL  *' Sister," 
added  he,  ''  here  is  a  new  cause  of  affliction 
for  you,  the  more  distressing  as  it  was  unex- 
pected ;  although  the  evil  is  without  remedy, 
if,  nevertheless,  anything  can  a^rd  you  con* 
solation,  I  offer  to  join  the  small  property 
God  has  granted  me  to  yours  by  marrying 
you  ;  I  can  assure  you,  my  wife  will  not  be 
jealous,  and  yon  will  live  comfortably  to- 
gether. If  this  proposal  meets  your  appro- 
bation, we  must  contrive  to  bury  my  brother 
as  if  he  had  died  a  natural  death  ;  and  this 
is  a  trust  which  I  think  you  may  safely  re- 
pose in  Morgiana,  and  I  will,  on  my  part^ 
contribute  all  in  my  power  to  assist  her." 

The  widow  of  Cassim  reflected  that  she 
could  not  do  better  than  consent  to  this 
offer ;  for  he  possessed  greater  riches  than 
she  was  left  with,  and  besides,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  treasure,  might  increase  them 
considerably.  She  did  not,  therefore,  refuse 
his  proposal ;  she,  on  the  contrary,  regarded 
it  as  a  reasonable  motive  for  consolation. 
She  wiped  away  her  tears,  which  had  begun 
to  flow  abundantly,  and  suppressed  those 
mournful  cries  which  women  usually  utter  on 
the  death  of  their  husbands,  and  thereby  suf- 
ficiently testified  to  Ali  Baba  that  she  ac- 
cepted his  offer. 

Ali  Baba  left  the  abode  of  Cassini  in  this 
disposition  of  mind,  and  after  having  strongly 
recommended  to  Morgiana  to  acquit  herself 
properly  in  the  part  she  was  to  perform,  he 
returned  home  with  his  ass. 

Morgiana  did  not  belie  her  character  for 
cunning.  She  went  out  with  Ali  Baba,  and 
repaired  to  an  apothecary  who  lived  in  the 
neighborhood ;  she  knocked  at  the  shop  door, 
and  when  it  was  opened  asked  for  a  particular 
kind  of  lozenge,  of  great  efficacy  in  dangerous 
disorders.  The  apothecary  gave  her  as  much 
as  the  money  she  offered  would  pay  for, 
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asking  who  was  ill  in  her  master's  family. 
"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  she,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  it 
is  my  worthy  master,  Cassim  himself.  No 
one  can  understand  his  complaiiit ;  he  can 
neither  speak  nor  eat"  Saying  this,  she  went 
away  with  the  lozenges,  which,  in  fact,  Cassim 
was  no  longer  in  need  of. 

On  the  following  day  Morgiana  again 
went  to  the  same  apothecary,  and,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  inquired  for  an  essence,  which  it 
was  customary  only  to  administer  when  the 
patient  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  when  no  hopes  were  entertained  of  life 
hut  what  the  properties  of  this  essence  might 
create.  **  Alas  ! "  cried  she,  as  she  received 
it  from  the  hands  of  the  apothecary,  ap- 
parently in  the  deepest  affliction,  "  I  fear  this 
remedy  will  not  he  of  more  use  than  the 
lozenges.     I  shall  lose  a  good  master ! " 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Ali  Baha  and  his 
wife  were  seen  going  backwards  and  forwards 
to  the  house  of  Cassim  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  no  one  was  surprised,  towards  evening, 
on  hearing  the  piercing  cries  of  his  widow 
and  Morgiana,  which  announced  the  death  of 
Cassim.  At  a  very  early  hour  the  next 
morning,,  when  day  began  to  appear,  Morgiana 
knowing  that  a  good  old  cobbler  lived  near, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  open  his  shop, 
went  out  in  search  of  him.  Coming  up  to 
him,  she  wished  him  a  good  day,  and  put  a 
piece  of  gold  into  his  hand. 

Baba  Mustapha,  known  to  all  the  world  by 
this  name,  was  naturally  of  a  gay  turn,  and 
had  always  something  laughable  to  say  ;  ex- 
amining the  piece  of  money,  as  it  was  yet 
scarcely  daylight,  and  seeing  that  it  was  gold, 
"A  good  hansel,"  said  he,  "what's  to  be 
done  ?  I  am  ready  to  do  what  I  am  bid.*^ 
''Baba  Mustapha,"  said  Morgiana  to  him, 
"take  all  you  want  for  sewing,  and  come 
directly  with  me  ;  on  this  condition,  though, 
that  you  let  me  put  a  bandage  over  your  eyes 
when  we  have  got  to  a  certain  place."  At 
these  words  Baba  Mustapha  began  to  make 
difficulties.  "  Ho,  ho,"  said  he,  "  you  want 
me  to  do  something  against  my  conscience  or 
my  honor  1 "  Then,  putting  another  piece  of 
gold  into  his  hand,  "  Gkxi  forbid,"  said  Mor- 
giana, "  that  I  should  require  you  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  stain  your  honor ;  only 
come  with  me,  and  fear  nothing." 

Baba  Mustapha  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
by  the  slave,  who,  when  they  had  reached 
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the  place  she  had  mentioned,  bound  a  hand- 
kerchief over  his  eyes,  and  conducted  him  to 
her  deceased  master's  ;  nor  did  she  remove  the 
bandage  until  he  was  in  the  chamber  where 
the  body  was  deposited,  each  quarter  in  its 
proper  place.  Then,  taking  it  off,  "Baba 
Mustapha,"  said  she,  "I  have  brought  you 
here,  that  you  might  sew  these  pieces  to- 
gether. Lose  no  time,  and  when  you  hare 
done  I  will,  give  you  another  piece  of 
gold." 

When  Baba  Mustapha  had  finished  his  job, 
Morgiana  bound  his  eyes  again  before  he  kh 
the  chamber,  and  having  given  him  the  third 
piece  of  money,  according  to  her  promise,  and 
earnestly  admonished  him  to  preserve  secrecy, 
she  conducted  him  to  the  place  where  she 
had  first  put  on  the  handkerchief;  and 
having  again  taken  it  off,  she  left  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  house,  following  him,  however, 
with  her  eyes,  until  he  was  out  of  sight,  le$t 
he  should  have  the  curiosity  to  return  and 
watch  her  movements. 

Moigiana  had  heated  some  water  to  wash 
the  body  of  Cassim  ;  and  Ali  Baba,  who  en- 
tered just  as  she  returned,  washed  it,  per- 
fumed it  with  incense,  and  wrapped  it  in  the 
burying  clothes  with  the  accustomed  cere- 
monies. The  undertaker  also  brought  the 
coffin,  which  Ali  Baba  had  taken  care  to 
order.  That  he  might  not  observe  anything 
particular,  Morgiana  took  the  coffin  at  the 
door,  and,  having  paid  him  and  sent  him 
away,  she  assisted  Ali  Baba  to  put  the  body 
into  it.  When  he  had  nailed  down  the  boards 
which  covered  it,  she  went  to  the  mosque  to 
give  notice  that  everything  was  ready  for  the 
funeraL  The  people  belonging  to  the  mosque, 
whose  office  it  is  to  wash  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  offered  to  perform  the  usual  function ; 
but  she  told  them  that  all  was  done  and 
ready. 

Moigiana  was  scarcely  returned,  when  the 
Imaun  and  the  other  ministers  of  the  mosque 
arrived.  Four  of  the  neighbors  took  the 
coffin  on  their  shoulders  and  carried  it  to  the 
cemetery,  following  the  Imaun,  who  repeated 
prayers  as  he  went  along.  Moi^ana,  as 
slave  to  the  deceased,  went  next,  with  her 
head  uncovered,  bathed  in  tears,  and  utteiing 
the  most  piteous  cries,  from  time  to  time 
beating  her  breast  and  tearing  her  hair :  Afi 
Baba  closed  the  procession,  accompanied  hj 
some  of  the  neighbors,  who  occasionally  tt- 
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lieved  each  other  in  carrying  the  coffin  until 
they  reached  the  cemetery. 

As  for  the  widow  of  Cassim,  she  remained 
at  home,  to  lament  and  weep  with  the  women 
of  the  neighborhood,  who,  according  to  the 
usual  custom,  repaired  to  her  house  during 
the  ceremony  of  the  burial,  and,  joining  their 
cries  to  hers,  filled  the  air  with  sounds  of 
\iroe.  In  this  manner  the  fatal  end  of  Cassim 
was  so  well  dissembled  and  concealed  by  Ali 
Baba,  his  wife,  the  widow  of'  Cassim,  and 
Morgiana,  that  no  one  in  the  city  had  the 
least  suspicion  of  the  fact. 

Three  or  four  days  after  the  interment  of 
Cassim,  Ali  Baba  removed  the  few  goods  he 
was  possessed  of,  together  with  the  money  he 
had  taken  from  the  robbers'  store,  which  he 
conveyed  by  night  into  the  house  of  the 
widow  of  Cassim,  in  order  to  establish  himself 
there,  which  proclaimed  his  recent  marriage 
with  his  sister-in-law ;  and  as  such  marriages 
are  by  no  means  extraordinary  in  the  Mus- 
sulman religion,  no  one  showed  any  marks 
of  surprise  on  the  occasion. 

Ali  Baba  had  a  son,  who  had  lately  ended 
an  apprenticeship  with  a  merchant  of  con- 
siderable repute,  and  who  had  always  be- 
stowed the  highest  commendations  on  his 
conduct ;  to  this  son  he  gave  the  shop  of 
Cassim,  with  a  further  promise  that  if  he 
continued  to  behave  with  prudence,  he 
should,  erelong,  marry  him  advantageously, 
considering  his  situation  in  life. 

But  let  us  now  leave  Ali  Baba  to  enjoy 
the  first  dawn  of  his  good  fortune,  and  re- 
turn to  the  forty  thieves.  They  came  back 
to  their  retreat  in  the  forest  when  the  time 
they  had  agreed  to  be  absent  had  expired ; 
but  their  astonishment  was  indescribable 
when  they  found  the  body  of  Cassim  gone, 
and  it  was  greatly  increased  on  perceiving  a 
visible  diminution  of  their  treasure.  "  We 
are  discovered,"  said  the  captain,  '^  and  lost 
beyond  recovery,  if  we  are*  not  very  careful, 
and  take  immediate  measures  to  remedy  the 
evil ;  we  shall  by  insensible  degrees  lose  all 
these  riches,  which  our  predecessors  as  well 
as  ourselves  have  amassed  with  so  much 
trouble  and  fatigue.  All  that  we  can  at 
present  judge  of  the  loss  we  have  sustained 
is,  that  the  thief  whom  we  fortunately  sur- 
prised at  the  moment  when  he  was  going  to 
make  his  escape  knew  the  secret  of  opening 
the  door.     But  he  was  not  the  only  one  who 


possessed  it ;  another  must  have  the  same 
knowledge.  His  body  being  removed  and 
our  treasure  diminished  are  incontestable 
proofs  of  the  fact.  And,  as  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  more  than  two  people  are 
acquainted  with  the  secret,  having  destroyed 
one,  we  must  not  suffer  the  other  to  escape. 
What  say  you,  my  brave  men  ]  are  you  not 
of  my  opinion  ? " 

This  proposal  of  the  captain  was  thought 
so  reasonable  and  proper  by  the  whole  troop, 
that  they  all  approved  it,  and  agreed  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  relinquish  every  other 
enterprise,  and  occupy  themselves  solely 
with  this,  which  they  should  not  abandon 
until  they  had  detected  the  thief. 

''I  expected  no  less,  from  your  known 
courage  and  bravery,"  resiuned  the  captain, 
*'  but  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  that  one 
of  you,  who  is  bold,  courageous,  and  pos- 
sessed of  some  address,  should  go  to  the  city 
without  arms,  and  in  the  dress  of  a  traveller 
and  stranger,  and  employ  all  his  art  to  dis- 
cover if  the  singular  death  we  inflicted  on 
the  culprit,  whom  we  destroyed  as  he  de- 
served, is  the  common  topic  of  conversation, 
who  he  was,  and  where  he  lived.  This  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  we  should  be  acquainted 
with,  that  we  may  not  do  anything  of  which 
we  may  have  to  repent,  by  making  ourselves 
known  in  a  country  where  we  have  been  so 
long  forgotten,  and  where  it  is  so  much  our 
interest  to  remain  so.  But,  in  order  to  in- 
spire him  who  shall  undertake  this  commis- 
sion with  ardor,  and  to  prevent  his  bringing  us 
a  false  report,  which  might  occasion  our  total 
ruin,  I  propose,  that  if  he  fail  in  the  mission 
with  which  he  is  intrusted,  he  shall  submit 
to  the  penalty  of  death." 

Without  waiting  for  the  rest  to  give  their 
opinions,  one  of  the  robbers  said, ''  I  willing- 
ly submit,  and  glory  in  exposing  my  life  for 
the  execution  of  such  a  commission.  If  I  fail 
in  the  attempt,  you  will  at  least  remember 
my  courage  and  good-will  in  my  offer  to 
serve  the  whole  troop." 

This  robber,  after  having  received  the 
commendation  of  the  captain  and  his  com- 
panions, disguised  himself  in  such  a  way  that 
no  one  could  have  suspected  him  to  be  what 
he  in  reality  was.  He  set  off  at  night,  and 
managed  so  well  that  he  entered  the  city  just 
as  day  was  beginning  to  appear.  He  went  to- 
wards the  square,  where  he  saw  only  one  shop 
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open,  which  was  that  of  Baba  Mustapha,  a 
poor  shoemaker. 

Baba  Mostapha  was  seated  on  his  stool, 
with  his  awl  in  his  hand,  ready  to  b^in  his 
work.  The  robber  went  up  to  him,  and 
wished  him  a  good  morning,  and  peroeiTing 
him  to  be  advanced  in  years,  '^My  good 
man,"  said  he,  "  yon  rise  betimes  to  your 
work  ;  it  19  scarcely  possible  that  you  can  see 
clearly  at  this  hour,  so  old  as  you  are  ;  and 
even  if  it  were  broad  day,  I  doubt  whether 
your  eyes  are  good  enough  to  pennit  you  to 
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"  Whoever  you  are,"  replied  Baba  Mustsr 
pha,  *'  you  do  not  know  much  of  me.  Not- 
withstanding my  age,  I  have  excellent  eyes  : 
and  so  you  would  have  said  had  you  known 
that  not  long  since  I  sewed  up  a  dead  body 
in  a  place  where  there  was  not  more  light 
than  we  have  now." 

The  robber  felt  great  satisfaction  at  having 
on  his  arrival  addressed  himself  to  a  man 
who  immediately  gave  him,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, that  intelligence  which,  he  did  not 
doubt,  was'  the  very  same  he  was  in  search 
of.  "  A  dead  body  ! "  replied  he,  with  feigned 
astonishment,  to  induce  the  other  to  pro- 
ceed, **  why  sew  up  a  dead  body  ?  I  suppose 
you  mean  that  you  sewed  the  shroud  in  which 
he  was  buried  1"  "  No,  no,"  said  Baba  Mus- 
tapha,  "  I  know  what  I  say  ;  you  want  me 
to  tell  you  more  about  it,  but  you  shall  not 
know  another  syllable." 

The  robber  wanted  no  further  proof  to  be 
fully  persuaded  that  he  was  in  a  good  train 
to  discover  what  he  was  in  search  of.  He 
drew  out  a  piece  of  gold,  and,  putting  it  into 
Baba  Mustapha's  hand,  he  said,  *^  1  have  no 
desire  to  become  acqrudnted  with  yoursecret, 
although  I  can  assure  you  I  should  not  di- 
vulge it,  even  if  you  had  intrusted  me  with  it ; 
the  only  thing  which  I  entreat  of  you  is  to 
have  the  goodness  to  direct  me,  or  to  come 
with  me,  and  show  me  the  hoise  where  you 
sewed  up  the  dead  body." 

"Should  I  even  feel  myself  inclined  to 
grant  your  request,"  replied  Baba  Mustapha, 
holding  the  piece  of  money  in  his  hand, 
ready  to  return  it,  "  I  assure  you  that  I  could 
not  do  it,  and  this  you  may  take  my  word 
for.  And  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  ;  they 
took  me  to  a  particular  place,  and  there  they 
bound  my  eyes  and  led  lUe  to  the  house  ; 
and  when  I  had  finished  what  I  had  to  do, 


I  was  conducted  back  to  the  same  place  in 
the  same  manner.    You  see,  thmefare^  how 
impossible  it  is  that  I  should  be  of  any  serrke 
to  you."   ^  But  at  least,"  resomed  the  robber, 
"yon  must  xemember  nearly  the  way  yon 
went  after  your  eyes  were  bound ;  pimy  eome 
with  me  ;  I  will  put. a  bandage  over  your 
eyes  at  that  place,  and  we  will  walk  tog^her 
along  the  same  streets,  and  follow  the  tune 
turnings,  which  you  will  probably  recollect 
to  have  goneover  befote  ;  and,  as  all  tioaUe 
deserves  a  reward,  here  is  another  piece  of 
gold ;  come,  grant  me  this  faTW."    Sayiqg 
these  words,  he  put  another  piece  of  msmej 
into  his  hand. 

The  two  pieces  of  gold  tempted  Baba  Mos- 
tapha ;  he  looked  at  them  in  hn  hand  lor 
some  time  without  skying  aword,  eonsalting 
within  himself  what  he  should  do.  At 
length  he  drew  his  purse  from  his  bosom,  and 
putting  them  in  it,  "  I  cannot  podthrely  as- 
sure you,"  said  he,  "  that  I  remember  ex- 
actly the  way  they  took  me  ;  bat  sinoe  ym 
wiU  have  it  so,  come  along ;  I  will  do  mj 
best  to  remember  it." 

To  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  robber,  Baba 
Mustapha  rose  to  go  with  him,  and  without 
shutting  up  his  shop,  in  which  there  was 
nothing  of  consequence  to  loee,  he  conducted 
the  robber  to  the  spot  where  Mox^giana  bad 
put  the  bandage  over  his  eyes.  When  th^ 
were  arrived,  "  This  is  the  place,"  said  he, 
"  where  my  eyes  were  bound,  and  I  was  toned 
the  way  you  see  me."  The  robber,  who  hsd 
his  handkerchief  ready,  tied  it  over  his  eyes, 
and  walked  by  his  side,  partly  leading  him, 
and  partly  being  conducted  by  him,  till  lie 
stopx)ed. 

Baba  Mustapha  then  said,  ^  I  think  I  did 
not  go  fSeolher  than  this " ;  and  he  was,  in 
fact,  exactly  before  the  house  which  fonoerij 
belonged  to  Gassim,  and  where  Ali  Babanov 
resided.  Before  he  took  the  bandage  from 
his  eyes,  the  robber  quickly  made  a  mazk 
on  the  door  with  some  chalk  he  had  iot  tbe 
purpose  ;  and  when  he  had  taken  it  off,  lie 
asked  him  if  he  knew  to  whom  the  hooM 
belonged.  Baba  Mustapha  replied  that  lie 
did  not  live  in  that  division  of  the  tows,  and 
therefore  could  not  give  any  infonnaUan  re- 
specting it.  As  the  robber  found  he  could 
gain  no  further  intelligence  from  Baba  Mos- 
tapha, he  thanked  him  for  the  trouble  he  bad 
taken ;  and  when  he  left  him  to  retom  ts 
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his  i&ops  lie  took  the  road  to  the  f  orest,  where, 
he  was  persuaded,  he  shoidd  be  well  re- 
ceived. « 

Soon  after  the  robber  «nd  Baba  Mustapha 
had  aepamted,  Moxgiana  had  occasion  to  go 
oat  on  some  errand,  and  when  she  returned, 
she  observed  the  mark  which  the  robber  had 
made  oyi  the  door  of  AH  Babe's  house.  She 
stopped  to  consider  it  ^  What  can  this  mark 
signify  V'  thought  she  ;  ''has  B^y  one  a  spite 
against  my  master,  or  has  it  been  done  only 
for  diversion  ?  Be  the  motive  what  it  may, 
it  wHl  be  well  to  use  precautions  against  the 
worst  that  may  happen.''  She  therefore  took 
some  chalk,  and  as  several  of  the  doors  both 
above  send  below  her  master's  were  alike,  she 
marked  them  in  the  same  manner,  and  then 
went  in  without  saying  anything  of  what  she 
had    done,  either   to   her   master  or  mis* 


The  robber  in  the  mean  time  had  arrived 
at  the  forest,  wheore  he  rejoined  his  compan- 
ions at  an  early  hour.  He  related  the  suc- 
cess of  his  journey,  dwelling  much  on  the 
good  fortune  that  had  befriended  him  in  dis- 
covering so  soon  the  very  man  who  could 
give  him  the  best  information  on  the  subject 
of  his  errand,  and  which  no  one  but  him 
could  have  acquainted  him  with.  They  all 
listened  to  him  with  great  satisfaction  ;  and 
the  captain,  after  praising  his  diligence,  thus 
addressed  the  party  :  "  Comrades,"  said  he, 
"  we  have  no  time  to  lose  ;  let  us  arm  our- 
selves, yet  conoeol  our  weapons,  and  depart ; 
and  when  we  have  entered  the  city,  which, 
not  to  creaite  suspicion,  we  had  best  do  sep- 
arately, let  us  all  assemble  in  the  great  square, 
some  on  one  side  of  it,  some  on  the  other, 
and  I  will  go  and  find  out  the  house  with 
our  companion  who  has  brought  us  this  good 
news,  by  which  I  shall  be  able  to  judge  what 
method  will  be  most  advantageous." 

The  robbers  all  applauded  their  captain's 
proposal,  and  they  were  soon  equipped  for 
their  departure.  They  went  in  small  parties 
of  two  or  three  ;  and,  walking  a  short  distance 
from  each  other,  they  entered  the  city  with- 
out occasioning  any  suspicion.  The  captain, 
and  he  who  had  been  tiiere  in  the  morning, 
were  the  last  to  enter  it,  and  the  latter  con- 
ducted the  captain  to  the  street  in  which  he 
had  marked  the  house  of  Ali  Baba.  When 
they  reached  the  first  house  that  had  been 
marked  by  Morgiana,  he  pointed  it  out,  say- 


ing that  was  the  one.  But  as  they  continued 
walking  on  without  stopping,  that  they 
might  not  raise  suspicion,  the  captain  per- 
ceived that  the  next  door  was  marked  exactly 
in  the  same  manner,  which  he  observed  to 
his  guide,  and  inquired  whether  this  was  the 
house,  or  that  they  had  passed  ?  His  guide 
was  quite  confused,  and  knew  not  what  to 
answer ;  and  his  embarrassment  increased 
when,  on  proceeding  with  the  captain,  he 
found  that  four  or  five  doors  successively 
had  the  same  mark.  He  assured  the  captain, 
with  an  oath,  that  he  had  marked  but  one. 
''I  cannot  conceive,"  added  he,  ''who  can 
have  imitated  my  mark  with  so  much  exact- 
ness ;  but  I  confess  that  I  cannot  now  dis- 
tinguish that  which  I  had  marked." 

The  captain,  who  found  that  his  design 
did  not  succeed,  returned  to  the  great  square, 
where  he  told  the  first  of  his  people  whom 
he  met  to  acquaint  the  rest  that  they  had 
lost  their  labor,  and  made  a  fruitless  expedi- 
tion, and  that  now  nothing  remained  but  to 
return  to  their  place  of  retreat.  He  set  the 
example,  and  they  all  followed  in  the  same 
order  they  came. 

When  the  troop  had  reassembled  in  the 
forest,  the  captain  explained  to  them  the 
reason  of  his  having  ordered  them  to  return. 
The  conductor  was  unanimously  declared 
deserving  of  death,  and  he  joined  in  his  own 
condemnation,  owning  that  he  should  have 
been  more  cautious  in  taking  his  measures  ; 
and  he  presented  his  head  with  firmness  to 
him  who  advanced  to  sever  it  from  his  body. 

As  it  was  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
preservation  of  the  whole  band  that  so  great 
an  iivjury  should  not  pass  off  unrevenged, 
another  robber,  who  flattered  himself  with 
hopes  of  better  success  than  he  who  had  just 
been  punished,  presented  himself,  and  re- 
quested the  preference.  It  was  granted  him. 
He  went  to  the  city,  corrupted  Baba  Musta- 
pha by  the  same  artifice  tiiat  the  first  had 
used,  and  he  led  him  to  the  house  of  Ali 
Baba  with  his  eyes  bound. 

The  thief  marked  it  with  red,  in  a  place 
where  it  would  be  less  discernible,  thinking 
that  would  be  a  sure  method  of  distinguishing 
it  from  those  that  were  marked  with  white. 
But  a  short  time  after  Morgiana  went  out  as 
on  the  preceding  day,  and  on  her  return 
the  red  mark  did  not  escape  her  piercing  eye. 
She  reasoned  as  before,  and  did  not  fail  to 
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make  a  similar  red  mark  on  the  neighboring 
doors. 

The  robber,  when  he  returned  to  his  com- 
panions in  the  forest,  boasted  of  the  precau- 
tions he  had  taken,  which  he  declared  to  be 
infallible,  to  distinguish  the  house  of  Ali 
Baba  from  the  others.  The  captain  and  the 
rest  thought,  with  him,  that  success  was  sure. 
They  repaired  to  the  city  in  the  same  order, 
and  with  as  much  care  as  before,  armed  also 
in  the  same  way,  ready  to  execute  the  blow 
they  had  meditated ;  the  captain  and  the 
robber  went  immediately  to  the  street  where 
Ali  Baba  resided ;  but  the  same  difficulty 
occurred  as  on  the  former  occasion.  The 
captain  was  irritated,  and  the  robber  in  as 
great  consternation  as  he  who  had  preceded 
him  in  the  same  business. 

Thus  was  the  captain  obliged  to  return  s^;ain 
with  his  comrades,  as  little  satisfied  with  his 
expedition  as  he  had  been  on  the  preceding 
one.  The  robber  who  was  the  author  of  the 
disappointment  underwent  the  punishment 
to  which  he  had  before  voluntarily  submitted 
himself. 

The  captain,  seeing  his  troop  diminished 
by  two  brave  associates,  feared  it  might  still 
decrease  if  he  continued  to  trust  to  others 
the  discovery  of  the  house  where  Ali  Baba 
resided.  Their  example  convinced  him  that 
they  did  not  excel  in  affairs  that  depended 
on  the  head  so  greatly  as  in  those  in  which 
strength  of  arm  was  required.  He  therefore 
undertook  the  business  himself ;  he  went  to 
the  city,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Baba 
Mustapha,  who  was  ready  to  perform  the 
same  service  for  him  which  he  had  done  for 
the  other  two,  he  found  the  house  of  Ali 
Baba ;  but  not  choosing  to  amuse  himself  in 
making  marks  on  it,  which  had  hitherto 
proved  so  fallacious,  he  examined  it  so  thor- 
oughly, by  looking  at  it  attentively  and 
passing  before  it  several  times,  that  at  last  he 
was  certain  he  could  not  mistake  it 

The  captain,  satisfied  of  having  secured 
the  object  of  his  journey,  returned  to  the 
forest ,  and  when  he  had  reached  the  cave 
where  the  rest  of  the  robbers  were  waiting 
his  return,  "  Comrades,"  said  he,  "  nothing 
now  can  prevent  our  taking  full  revenge  for 
the  injury  that  has  been  done  us.  I  know 
with  certainty  the  house  of  the  culprit,  and 
on  the  road  I  have  meditated  a  way  of  mak- 
ing him  feel  our  revenge  so  privately  that 


no  one  shall  be  able  to  discover  the  place  of 
our  retreat,  any  more  than  that  where  oar 
treasure  is  deposited ;  for  this  must  be  oar 
principal  object  in  our  enterprise,  otherwise^ 
instead  of  being  serviceable,  it  will  only 
prove  fatal  to  us  alL  To  obtain  this  end, 
this  is  what  I  conceived  :  and  when  I  have 
explained  the  plan  to  you,  if  any  one  can 
propose  a  better  expedient,  let  him  commimi- 
cate  it."  He  then  told  them  in  what  manner 
he  intended  to  conduct  the  affiiir,  and  as 
they  all  gave  their  approbation,  he  ordered 
them  to  divide  into  small  parties,  and  go  into 
the  neighboring  towns  and  vfllages,  and  boy 
nineteen  mules  and  thirty-eight  large  leathern 
jars,  to  cany  oil,  one  of  which  must  be  Ml^ 
and  all  the  others  empty. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  the 
robbers  completed  their  purchase ;  and  » 
the  empty  jars  were  rather  too  narrow  at  the 
mouth  for  the  purpose  he  intended,  the  cap- 
tain had  them  enlainged.  Then  having  made 
one  of  his  men  enter  each  jar,  armed  as  he 
thought  necessary,  he  closed  them  so  as  to 
appear  full  of  oil,  leaving,  however,  a  part 
open  to  admit  air  for  them  to  breathe ;  and, 
the  better  to  cany  on  the  deception,  he  rubbed 
the  outside  of  the  jars  with  oil,  which  he 
took  from  the  full  one. 

Things  being  thus  disposed,  the  mules 
were  laden  with  the  thirty-seven  robbei^ 
each  concealed  in  a  jar,  and  the  jar  that  vas 
fiUed  with  oil ;  when  their  captain,  as  con- 
ductor, took  the  road  to  the  city  at  the  hour 
that  had  been  agreed,  and  arrived  about  an 
hour  after  sunset,  as  he  proposed.     He  went 
straight  to  the  house  of  Ali  Baba,  intending 
to    knock  and   request  admission  for  the 
night  for  himself  and  his  mules.    He  was, 
however,  spared  the  trouble  of  knocking ;  he 
found  Ali  Baba  at  the  door,  enjoying  the 
fresh  air  after  supper.    He  stopped  his  mulea^ 
and  addressing  himself  to  Ali  Baba,  **  Sir," 
said  he,  "  I  have  brought  the  oil  which  jwi 
see  from  a  great  distance,  to  sell  it  to-monoir 
at  the  market ;  and  at  this  late  hour  I  do 
not  know  where  to  go  to  pass  the  night ;  if  it 
would  not  occasion  you  much  inconvenience, 
do  me  the  favor  to  take  me  in  for  the  night ; 
you  will  confer  a  great  obligation  on  me.* 

Although  Ali  Baba  had  seen  the  man  who 
now  spoke  to  him  in  the  forest,  and  had  eTca 
heard  his  voice,  yet  he  had  no  idea  that  this 
was  the  captain  of  the  forty  robbers  disguised 
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SB  an  oil-merchant.  "  You  are  welcome ; 
come  in,"  said  he  ;  and  immediately  made 
room  for  him  and  his  moles  to  go  in.  At 
the  same  time,  Ali  Baba  called  a  slave,  and 
ordered  him,  when  the  mules  were  unladen, 
to  pat  them  under  cover  in  the  stable,  and 
give  them  some  hay  and  com.  He  also  took 
the  trouble  of  going  into  the  kitchen,  to  de- 
sire Morgiana  to  get  a  supper  quickly  for  a 
guest  who  was  just  arrived,  and  to  prepare 
him  a  chamber  and  bed. 

Ali  Baba  did  more  to  receive  his  guest 
with  all  possible  civility ;  observing  that, 
softer  he  had  unladen  his  mules,  and  they 
were  taken  into  the  stables  as  he  had  com- 
manded, that  he  was  seeking  for  a  place  to 
pass  the  night  in,  he  went  to  him  to  beg  him 
to  come  into  the  room  where  he  received 
company,  saying  that  he  could  not  suffer  him 
to  think  of  passing  the  night  in  the  court. 
The  captain  of  the  robbers  endeavored  to 
excuse  himself  from  accepting  the  invitation 
under  the  pretence  of  not  giving  trouble,  but 
in  reality  ^t  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  executing  what  he  meditated  with  more 
ease  ;  and  it  was  not  imtil  Ali  Baba  had 
used  the  most  urgent  persuasions  that  he 
complied  with  his  civility. 

Ali  Baba  remained  with  his  perfidious 
guest,  who  sought  his  life  in  return  for  his 
hospitality,  until  Moi^ana  had  served  the 
supper,  and  he  conversed  with  him  on  vari- 
ous subjects  which  he  thought  might  amuse 
him,  and  did  not  leave  him  till  he  had  fin- 
ished the  repast  he  had  provided.  He  then 
said,  "  You  are  at  liberty  to  do  as  you  please  ; 
you  have  only  to  ask  for  whatever  you  may 
want,  and  everything  I  have  is  at  your  ser- 
vice." 

The  captain  of  the  robbers  rose  with  Ali 
Baba,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  door,  and 
while  the  latter  went  into  the  kitchen  to 
speak  to  Morgiana,  he  went  into  the  court 
with  the  pretext  of  going  to  the  stables  to 
see  after  his  mules. 

Ali  Baba,  having  again  enjoined  Morgiana 
to  be  attentive  to  his  guest,  and  to  observe 
that  he  wanted  nothing,  added,  "  I  give  you 
notice  that  to-morrow,  before  daybreak,  I 
shall  go  to  the  bath.  Take  care  that  my 
bathing-linen  is  ready,  and  give  it  to  Abdalla 
(this  was  the  name  of  the  slave),  and  make 
me  some  good  broth  to  take  when  I  return." 
After  giving  these  orders,  he  went  to  bed. 

67 


The  captain  of  the  robbers,  in  the  mean 
time,  on  leaving  the  stable,  went  to  give  his 
people  the  necessary  orders  for  what  they 
were  to  do.  Beginning  from  the  first  jar,  and 
going  through  the  whole  number,  he  said  to 
each,  "When  I  shall  throw  some  pebbles 
from  the  chamber  where  I  am  to  be  lodged 
to-night,  do  not  fail  to  rip  open  the  jar  from 
top  to  bottom  with  the  knife  you  are  fur- 
nished with,  and  to  come  out ;  I  shall  be  with 
you  immediately  after."  The  knives  he  spoke 
of  were  pointed  and  sharpened  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  being  done,  he  returned,  and 
when  he  got  to  the  kitchen  door,  Morgiana 
took  a  light,  and  conducted  him  to  the  cham- 
ber she  had  prepared  for  him,  and  there  left 
him,  first  asking  if  he  were  in  want  of  any- 
thing more.  Not  to  create  any  suspicion,  he 
put  out  the  light  a  short  time  after,  and  lay 
down  in  his  clothes,  to  be  ready  to  rise  as 
soon  as  he  had  taken  his  first  sleep. 

Morgiana  did  not  forget  AH  Baba's  orders ; 
she  prepared  his  linen  for  the  bath,  and  gave 
it  to  Abdalla,  who  was  not  yet  gone  to  bed, 
and  put  the  pot  on  the  fire  to  make  the 
broth ;  but  while  she  was  skimming  it,  the 
lamp  went  out.  There  was  no  more  oil  in 
the  house,  and  she  had  not  any  candle.  She 
knew  not  what  to  do.  She  wanted  a  light  to 
see  to  skim  the  pot,  and  mentioned  her  dis- 
aster to  Abdalla.  "Why  are  you  so  much 
disturbed  at.itT'  said  he.  "Go  and  take 
some  oil  out  of  one  of  the  jars  in  the 
court" 

Morgiana  thanked  Abdalla  for  the  hint, 
and  while  he  retired  to  bed  in  the  next  room 
to  Ali  Baba,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  go 
with  him  to  the  bath,  she  took  the  oil  cruse, 
and  went  into  the  court.  As  she  drew  near  to 
the  first  jar  that  presented  itseK,  the  thief 
who  was  concealed  within  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"Is  it  time?" 

Although  he  had  spoken  softly,  Moigiana 
was  nevertheless  struck  with  the  sound,  which 
she  heard  the  more  distinctly  as  the  captain, 
when  he  had  unladen  his  mules,  had  opened 
all  the  jars,  and  this  amongst  the  rest,  to  give 
a  little  air  to  his  men,  who,  though  not  ab- 
solutely deprived  of  breathing  room,  were 
nevertheless  in  an  uneasy  situation. 

Any  other  slave  except  Morgiana,  in  the 
first  moment  of  surprise  at  finding  a  man  in 
the  jar  instead  of  some  oil,  as  she  expected, 
would  have  screamed,  and  made  a  great  up- 
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loar,  which  might  have  created  irremediable 
misfortuues.  But  Morgiana  was  superior  to 
those  usually  in  her  station  ;  she  was  in- 
stantly aware  of  the  importance  of  secrecy  in 
the  aiiair,  and  the  extreme  danger  in  which 
Ali  Baba  and  his  family,  as  well  as  herself, 
were  ;  and  also  of  the  urgent  neceasity  of 
deviling  a  speedy  remedy  that  should  be 
executed  with  privacy.  Her  quick  imagina- 
tion soon  conceived  the  means.  She  collected 
her  thoughts,  and,  without  showing  any  emo- 
tion, she  assumed  the  manner  of  the  captain, 
and  answered, "  Not  yet,  but  presently."  She 
approached  the  next  jar,  and  the  same  ques- 
tion was  asked  her ;  she  went  on  to  them  all 
in  succession,  making  the  same  answer  to  the 
same  question,  till  she  came  to  the  last,  which 
was  full  of  oil. 

Morgiana  by  this  means  discovered  that 
her  master,  who  supposed  he  was  giving  a 
night's  lodging  to  an  oil  merchant  only,  had 
afforded  shelter  to  thirty-eight  robbers,  in- 
cluding the  pretended  merchant,  their  captain. 
She  quickly  filled  her  cruse  from  the  last 
.  jar,  and  returned  into  the  kitchen  ;  and  after 
having  put  some  oil  in  her  lamp,  and  lighted 
it,  she  took  a  large  kettle  and  went  again 
into  the  court,  to  fill  it  with  oil  from  the  jar. 
This  done,  she  brought  it  back  again,  put  it 
over  the  fire,  and  made  a  great  blaze  under  it 
with  a  quantity  of  wood  ;  for  the  sooner  the  oil 
boiled,  the  sooner  her  plan,  which  was  for 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  family,  would  be  exe- 
cuted ;  and  it  required  the  utmost  despatch. 
At  length  the  oil  boiled.  She  took  the  kettle, 
and  poured  into  each  jar,  from  the  first  to 
the  last,  sufficient  boiling  oil  to  scald  the 
robbers,  and  deprive  them  of  life,  which  she 
effected  to  her  wishes. 

This  act,  so  worthy  of  the  intrepidity  of 
Morgiana,  being  performed  without  noise  or 
disturbance  to  (iny  one,  exactly  as  she  had 
conceived  it,  she  returned  to  the  kitchen  with 
the  empty  kettle,  and  shut  the  door.  She 
pnt  out  the  large  fire  she  had  made  up  for 
this  purpose,  and  only  left  enough  to  finish 
boiling  the  broth  for  All  Baba.  She  then 
blew  out  the  lamp,  and  remained  perfectly 
silent,  determined  not  to  go  to  bed  until  she 
had  observed,  as  well  as  the  obscurity  of  night 
would  allow  her  to  distinguish,  what  would 
ensue  from  a  window  of  the  kitchen  which 
overlooked  the  court, 

^for:;iana  had  scarcely  waited  a  quarter  of 


an  hour,  when  the  captain  of  tlie  robben  got 
up,  and,  opening  the  window,  looked  oot ;  all 
was  dark,  and  a  profound  aOence  re]^!ied; 
he  gave  the  signal  by  throwing  the  ^pMAes, 
many  of  which  fell  on  the  jars,  as  the  sooad 
plainly  proved.    He  listened,  bat  heard  nodi- 
ing  that  could  lead  him  to  suppose  his  raes 
obeyed  the  summons.    He  becanoe  nnessy  jt 
this  delay,  and  threw  some  pebbles  down  i 
second,  and  even  a  third  time.    They  all 
struck  the  jars,  yet  nothing  appeared  to  indi- 
cate that  they  were  attended  to  ;  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  this  mystery.     He  de- 
scended into  the  court  in  the  utmost  akns, 
^vith  as  little  noise  as  possible  ;  and  apprtndi- 
ing  the  first  jar,  as  he  was  going  to  ask  if  tbr 
robl3er  contained  in  it,  and  whom  he  supposed 
still  living,  was  asleep,  he  smelt  a  stroog 
scent  of  hot  and  burning  oil,  issuing  fioa 
the  jar,  by  which  he  suspected  his  enterprise 
against  Ali  Baba  —  to  destroy  him,  piUa^  his 
house,  and  carry  off,  if  possible,  all  the  moaeT 
which  he  had  taken  from  him  and  the  c<m- 
munity  —  had  failed.     He  proceeded  to  the 
next  jar,  and  to  all  in  succession,  and  discoT- 
ered  that  all  his  men  had  shared  the  same 
fate,  and  by  the  diminution  of  the  oil  in  that 
which  he  had  brought  full,  he  guessed  the 
means  that  had  been  used  to  deprive  him  of 
the  assistance  he  expected.     Mortified  at  hav- 
ing thus  missed  his  aim,  he  jumped  over  the 
garden  gate,  which  led  out  of  the  court ;  and. 
going  from  one  garden  to  another  by  gettinij 
over  the  walls,  succeeded  in  making  his  es- 
cape. 

When  Moi^giana  perceived  that  all  w'aa 
silent,  and  that  the  captain  of  the  thieves  did 
not  return,  she  concluded  he  had  decamped, 
as  he  did,  instead  of  attempting  to  escape  by 
the  house  door,  which  was  fastened  vnih 
double  bolts.  Fully  satisfied  and  overjoyed 
at  having  so  well  succeeded  in  securing  the 
safety  of  the  whole  family,  she  at  length  re- 
tired to  bed,  and  soon  fell  asleep. 

Ali  Baba  went  out  before  daybreak,  and 
repaired  to  the  bath,  followed  by  his  slave, 
totally  ignorant  of  the  surprising  event  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  house  during  his  sleep ; 
for  Morgiana  had  not  thought  it  necessary  lo 
wake  him,  particularly  as  she  had  no  time  to 
ose  while  she  was'  engaged  in  her  perilons 
enterprise  ;  and  it  w^as  useless  to  interrupt 
his  repose  after  she  had  averted  the  dan- 
ger. 
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When  he  returned  from  the  bath,  the  nun 
being  risen,  Ali  Baba  was  surprised  to  see  the 
jars  of  oil  still  in  their  places,  and  that  the 
merchant  had  not  taken  them  to  the  market 
with  his  mules ;  he  inquired  the  reason  of 
Morgiana,  who  let  him  in,  and  who  had  left 
everything  in  its  original  state,  in  order  to 
show  him  the  deceit  w^hich  had  been  prac- 
tised on  him,  and  to  convince  him  more 
sensibly  of  the  effort  she  had  made  for  his 
preservation. 

'^  My  good  master/'  said  Morgiana  in  reply 
to  Ali  Baba's  question,  "  may  God  preserve 
you  and  all  your  family.  You  will  be  better 
informed  of  what  you  wish  to  know,  when 
you  shall  have  seen  what  I  am  going  to  show 
you,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  come 
with  me."  Ali  Baba  followed  Morgiana,  and 
when  she  shut  the  docgr,  she  took  him  to  the 
first  jar,  and  bid  him  look  in  and  see  if  it 
contained  oiL  He  did  as  she  desired  ;  and 
perceiving  a  man  in  the  jar,  he  hastily  drew 
back,  uttering  a  cry  of  surprise.  "  Do  not  be 
afraid,''  said  she  ;  "  the  man  you  see  there  will 
not  do  you  any  harm  ;  he  has  attempted  it, 
but  he  will  never  hurt  either  you  or  any  one 
else  again,  for  he  is  now  a  lifeless  corpse.'' 
"  Morgiana  I  "  exclaimed  Ali  Baba,  "  what 
does  all  this  mean  ?  Explain  this  mystery." 
"  I  will  explain  it,"  replied  Morgiana,  "  but 
moderate  your  astonishment,  and  do  not 
awaken  the  curiosity  of  your  neighbors  to 
learn  what  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  you  should  keep  secret  and  concealed. 
Look  first  at  all  the  other  jars." 

Ali  Baba  examined  all  the  rest  of  the  jars, 
one  after  the  other,  from  the  first  till  he  came 
to  the  last,  which  contained  the  oil ;  and  he 
remarked  that  its  contents  were  considerably 
diminished.  He  remained  motionless  with 
astonishment,  sometimes  casting  his  eyes  on 
Morgiana,  then  looking  at  the  jars,  yet  with- 
out speaking  a  word,  so  great  was  his  sur- 
prise. At  length,  as  if  speech  were  suddenly 
restored  to  him,  he  said,  "And  what  is 
become  of  the  merchant  ? " 

"The  merchant,"  replied  Morgiana,  "is 
just  as  much  a  merchant  as  I  am.  I  can  tell 
you  who  he  is,  and  what  is  become  of  him. 
But  you  will  hear  the  whole  history  more 
conveniently  in  your  own  chamber,  for  it  is 
now  time,  for  the  sake  of  your  health,  that 
you  should  take  your  broth,  after  coming  out 
of  the  bath."    Whilst  Ali  Bnba  went  into  his 


room,  Morgiana  returned  to  the  kitchen  to 
get  the  broth  ;  and  when  she  brought  it,  be- 
fore Ali  Baba  would  take  it,  he  said,  "  Re- 
late this  wonderful  history,  and  satisfy  the 
extreme  impatience  I  feel  to  know  all  its 
circiunstances." 

Morgiana,  in  obedience  to  Ali  Baba's  re- 
quest, thus  began  :  "  Last  night,  sir,  when 
you  had  retired  to  go  to  bed,  I  prepared  your 
linen  for  the  bath,  as  you  had  desired,  and 
gave  it  in  charge  to  Abdalla.  After  that,  1 
put  the  pot  on  the  fire,  to  make  your  broth  ; 
and  as  I  was  skimming  it,  the  lamp,  for  want 
of  oil,  suddenly  went  out,  and  there  was  not 
a  drop  in  the  cruse.  1  searched  for  some 
ends  of  candles,  bht  could  not  find  one. 
Abdalla,  seeing  me  Amled,  reminded  me  of 
the  jars  full  of  oil  wnich  were  in  the  court, 
for  thus  he,  as  weU  as  I,  supposed  them  to 
be,  and  so,  no  doubt,  did  yoiL  I  took  my 
cruse,  and  went  to  the  first  jar ;  but  as  I 
approached  it,  I  heard  a  voice  within  it, 
saying,  *  Is  it  time  ? '  I  did  not  feel  terri- 
fied, but  instantly  conceiving  the  treachery 
intended  by  the  feigned  merchant,  I  replied, 
without  hesitation,  *  Not  yet,  but  presently.' 
I  passed  on  to  the  next  jar,  and  another  voice 
asked  me  the  same  question,  to  which  I  made 
the  same  answer.  I  went  to  all  the  jars,  one 
after  the  other,  to  the  same  inquiry  making 
the  same  reply,  and  did  not  find  any  oil  till 
I  came  to  the  last,  from  which  I  filled  my 
cruse. 

"  When  I  reflected  that  there  were  thirty- 
seven  robbers  in  your  court,  who  only  waited 
for  the  signal  or  order  of  their  chief,  to  whom, 
supposing  him  to  be  a  merchant,  you  had 
given  so  hospitable  a  reception,  and  on  whose 
account  you  put  the  whole  family  in  such 
bustle,  I  lost  no  time,  but  brought  in  the 
cruse,  and  lighted  my  lamp  ;  then,  taking 
the  largest  kettle  in  the  kitchen,  I  went  to 
fill  it  with  oil.  I  placed  it  on  the  fire,  and 
when  it  boiled  I  poured  some  into  each  of 
the  jars  which  contained  the  robbers,  as  much 
as  I  thought  sufficient  to  prevent  their  put- 
ting in  execution  the  pernicious  design  which 
had  brought  them  hither. 

"  The  affair  being  thus  terminated  in  the 
way  I  had  meditated,  I  returned  into  the 
kitchen,  and  extinguished  my  lamp,  and 
placed  myself  at  the  window  to  watch 
quietly  what  method  the  pretended  oil- 
merchant  would  adopt 
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"  After  some  time,  I  heard  h\m  throw  from 
his  window  some  little  pebbles,  as  a  signal, 
which  fell  on  the  jars.  He  threw  some  a 
second,  and  also  a  third  time,  and  as  he 
neither  heard  nor  saw  anything  stirring,  he 
came  down,  and  I  observed  him  go  to  every 
jar,  till  he  came  to  the  last ;  after  which  the 
darkness  of  the  night  prevented  my  being 
able  to  distinguish  his  movements.  I  still 
continued,  however,  to  observe  ;  but  as  I 
found  he  did  not  return,  I  concluded  that  he 
had  escaped  by  way  of  the  garden,  mor- 
tified at  his  bad  success.  Persuaded,  there- 
fore, that  the  family  were  now  safe,  I  went 
to  bed." 

As  she  finished  this  xianative,  Morgiana 
added,  '^  This  is  the  detail  you  required  of 
me  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  con- 
clusion of  a  scheme  of  which  I  observed  the 
beginning  two  or  three  days  ago,  but  of 
which  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble 
you  with  an  account.  One  morning,  as  I 
returned  from  the  city  at  an  early  hour,  I 
perceived  the  street  door  to  be  marked  with 
white,  and  on  the  following  day  with  red 
near  the  white  mark ;  each  time,  without 
knowing  for  what  purpose  these  marks  were 
made,  I  made  the  same  kind  of  mark,  and  in 
the  same  part,  on  the  doors  of  three  or  four 
of  our  neighbors,  both  above  and  below  this 
house.  If  you  connect  that  with  what  has 
happened,  you  will  find  that  the  whole  is  a 
machination  contrived  by  the  robbers  of  the 
forest,  whose  troop,  I  know  not  wherefore, 
seems  to  be  diminished  by  two.  But,  be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  now  reduced  to  three  at  most. 
This  proves  "that  they  had  determined  on 
your  death,  and  you  will  do  right  to  be-  on 
your  guard  against  them,  so  long  as  you  are 
certain  that  one  still  remains.  On  my  part, 
I  will  do  all  in  my  power  towards  your 
preservation,  which,  indeed,  I  consider  my 
duty." 

When  Morgiana  ceased  speaking,  Ali  Baba, 
penetrated  with  gratitude  for  the  great  obli- 
gation he  owed  her,  replied,  "  I  will  recom- 
pense you  as  you  deserve  before  I  die.  I  owe 
my  life  to  you,  and  to  give  you  an  immediate 
proof  of  my  feelings  on  the  occasion,  I  from 
this  moment  give  you  your  liberty,  and  will 
soon  reward  you  in  a  more  ample  manner. 
I  am  persuaded,  as  well  as  yourself,  that  the 
forty  robbers  laid  this  snare  for  me  ;  God, 
through  your  means,  has  delivered  me  from 


the  danger ;  I  hope  he  will  continue  to  pro- 
tect me  from  their  malice,  and  that^  by  areri- 
ing  destruction  from  my  head,  he  will  make 
it  recoil  with  greater  certainty  on  them,  and 
thus  deliver  the  world  from  so  cursed  a  per- 
secution. What  we  have  now  to  do,  is  to 
use  the  utmost  despatch  in  burying  the  bod- 
ies of  the  robbers,  yet  with  so  much  secrecy 
that  no  one  can  entertain  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion of  their  fate  ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  will 
instantly  go  to  work  with  Abdalla." 

Ali  Baba's  garden  was  of  considerate 
length,  and  terminated  by  large  trees.  He 
went  without  delay,  with  his  slave,  to  dig  a 
ditch  or  grave  under  these  trees,  of  sufficient 
length  and  breadth  to  contain  the  bodies. 
The  ground  was  soft  and  easy  to  remove,  so 
that  they  were  not  long  in  completing  thdr 
work.  They  took  the  bodies  out  of  the  jais, 
and  set  apart  the  arms  with  which  the  rob- 
bers had  furnished  themselves.  Thev  then 
carried  the  bodies  to  the  bottom  of  the  gar- 
den, and  placed  them  in  the  grave,  and  after 
having  covered  them  with  the  earth  they  had 
previously  removed,  they  spread  about  what 
remained,  to  make  the  surface  of  the  ground 
appear  even  as  it  was  before.  Ali  Baba  care- 
fully concealed  the  oil  jars  and  the  anus ; 
and  as  for  the  mules,  which  he  was  not  then 
in  want  of,  he  sent  them  to  the  market  at 
different  times,  where  he  disposed  of  them 
by  means  of  his  slave. 

Whilst  Ali  Baba  was  taking  these  piecao- 
tions  to  prevent  its  being  publicly  known  by 
what  means  he  had  become  so  rich  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time,  the  captain  of  the  forty 
robbers  had  returned  to  the  forest,  mortified 
beyond  measure  ;  and  in  the  agitation,  or 
rather  confusion,  which  he  experienceil  at 
having  met  with  such  bad  success,  bo  con- 
trary to  what  he  had  promised  himself,  he 
had  reached  the  cavern  without  coming  to 
any  resolution  as  to  what  he  should  or  should 
not  do  respecting  Ali  Baba. 

The  dismal  solitude  of  this  gloomy  habi- 
tation appeared  to  him  insupportable.  "  Brave 
companions,"  cried  he,  "  partners  of  my  la- 
bors and  my  pains,  where  are  ye  ?  What  can 
I  accomplish  without  your  assistance  ?  Did 
I  select  and  assemble  you  only  to  see  you 
perish  all  at  one  moment  by  a  destiny  so  fatal 
and  so  unworthy  of  your  courage  ?  My  re- 
gret for  your  loss  would  not  have  been  so 
strong  had  you  died  with  your  sabres  in  yoor 
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hands,  like  valiant  men.  When  shall  I  be 
able  to  collect  together  another  troop  of  in- 
trepid men  like  you  ?  and,  even  should  I  wish 
it,  how  could  I  undertake  it,  without  exposing 
so  much  specie,  in  gold  and  silver,  to  the 
mercy  of  him  who  has  already  enriched  him- 
self with  a  part  of  this  treasure  ?  I  cannot, 
I  must  not,  think  of  such  an  enterprise  until 
I  have  put  a  period  to  his  existence.  What  I 
have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  with  such 
powerful  assistance,  I  will  perform  alone ; 
and  when  I  shall  have  secured  this  immense 
property  from  being  exposed  to  pillage,  I  will 
endeavor  to  provide  a  master  and  successors 
for  it  after  my  decease,  that  it  may  be  not 
only  preserved,  but  augmented  to  the  latest 
posterity."  Having  formed  this  resolution, 
he  felt  no  embarrassment  as  to  the  execution 
of  it ;  and  then,  his  mind  tranquil  and  filled 
with  the  most  pleasing  hopes,  he  fell  asleep, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  die  night  very 
quietly. 

The  next  morning  the  captain  of  the  rob- 
bers awoke  at  an  early  hour,  as  he  had  pro- 
posed, and  put  on  a  dress  suitable  to  the 
design  he  meditated,  and  repaired  to  the  city, 
where  he  took  a  lodging  in  a  khan.  As  he 
supposed  that  what  had  happened  in  the 
house  of  Ali  Baba  might  have  become  gen- 
erally known,  he  asked  the  host  if  there  were 
any  news  stirring ;  in  reply  to  which  the 
host  talked  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  none 
relating  to  what  the  captain  wished  to  be  in- 
formed ot  By  this  he  concluded  that  the 
reason  why  Ali  Baba  kept  the  transaction  so 
profoundly  secret,  was,  that  he  did  not  wish 
it  to  be  divulged  that  he  had  access  to  so 
immense  a  treasure;  and  also  that  he  was 
apprehensive  of  his  life  being  in  danger  on 
this  account  This  idea  excited  him  to  neglect 
nothing  that  could  hasten  his  destruction, 
which  he  intended  to  accomplish  by  means 
as  secret  as  Ali  Baba  had  adopted  towards 
the  robbers. 

The  captain  provided  himself  with  a  horse, 
which  he  made  use  of  to  convey  to  his  lodging 
several  kinds  of  rich  stuffs  and  fine  linens, 
bringing  them  from  the  forest  at  various 
times,  with  all  the  necessary  precautions  for 
keeping  the  place  whence  he  brought  them 
still  concealed.  In  order  to  dispose  of  this 
merchandise,  when  he  had  collected  together 
as  much  as  he  thought  proper,  he  sought  for 
a  shop.    Having  found  one  that  would  suit 
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him,  he  hired  it  of  the  proprietor,  furnished 
it  with  his  goods,  and  established  himself  in 
it.  The  shop  that  was  exactly  opposite  to 
his  was  that  which  had  belonged  to  Cassim, 
and  was  now  occupied  by  the  son  of  Ali 
Baba. 

The  captain  of  the  robbers,  who  had  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Cogia  Houssain,  did  not 
fail  in  the  proper  civilities  to  the  merchants, 
his  neighbors,  which,  as  being  lately  come, 
was  the  usual  custom.  But  the  son  of  Ali 
Baba  being  young,  and  of  a  pleasing  address, 
and  the  captain  having  more  frequent  occit- 
sion  to  converse  with  him  than  with  the 
others,  he  very  soon  formed  an  intimacy  with 
him.  This  friendship  he  soon  resolved  to 
cultivate  with  greater  assiduity  and  care 
when,  three  or  four  days  after  he  was  settled 
in  his  shop,  he  recognized  Ali  Baba,  who 
came  to  see  his  son,  as  he  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  doing,  and,  on  inquiring  of  the  son 
after  his  departure,  discovered  that  he  was 
his  father.  He  now  increased  his  attentions 
and  caresses  towards  him  ;  he  made  him  sev- 
eral little  presents,  and  also  often  invited  him 
to  his  table,  where  he  r^aled  him  very  hand- 
somely. 

The  son  of  Ali  Baba  did  not  choose  to  re- 
ceive so  many  obligations  from  Cogia  Hous- 
sain without  returning  them.  But  his  lodging 
was  small,  and  he  had  no  convenience  for 
regaling  him  as  he  wished.  He  mentioned 
his  intention  to  his  father;  adding,  that  it 
was  not  proper  that  he  should  delay  any 
longer  to  return  the  favors  he  had  received 
from  Cogia  Houssain. 

Ali  Baba  very  willingly  took  the  charge 
of  the  entertainment.  "My  son,"  said  he, 
"  to-morrow  is  Friday  ;  and  as  it  is  a  day  on 
which  the  most  considerable  merchants,  such 
as  Cogia  Houssain  and  yourself,  keep  their 
shops  shut,  invite  him  to  take  a  walk  with 
you  after  dinner,  and  as  you  return  direct 
your  course  so  that  you  may  pass  my  house, 
and  then  beg  him  to  come  in.  It  will  be 
better  to  manage  thus  than  to  invite  him  in 
a  formal  way.  I  will  give  orders  to  Morgiana 
to  prepare  a  supper  and  have  it  ready  by  the 
time  you  come." 

On  the  Friday,  Cogia  Houssain  and  the  son 
of  Ali  Baba  met  in  the  afternoon  to  take  their 
walk  together,  as  had  been  agreed.  On  their 
return,  the  son  of  Ali  Baba,  as  if  by  accident, 
led  Cogia  Houssain  through  the  street  in 
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which  hifi  father  lived ;  and  when  they  had 
reached  the  house,  he  stopped  him,  and 
knocked  at  the  door.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is 
my  father^s  house  ;  he  has  desired  me  to  pro- 
cure him  the  honor  of  your  acquaintance, 
after  what  I  told  him  of  your  friendship 
for  me.  I  entreat  you  to  add  this  favor 
to  the  many  I  have  already  received  from 
you." 

Although  Cogia  Hoiissain  had  now  reached 
the  object  of  his  desires,  which  was  to  gain 
admission  into  the  house  of  Ali  Baba,  and  to 
attempt  his  life  without  hazarding  his  own 
or  creating  any  suspicion,  yet  he  now  en- 
deavored to  excuse  himself,  and  pretended  to 
take  leave  of  the  son ;  but,  as  the  slave  of 
Ali  Baba  opened  the  door  at  that  moment, 
the  son,  in  an  obliging  manner,  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and,  going  in  first,  drew  him  for- 
ward, and,  as  it  were,  forced  him  to  comply, 
though  seemingly  against  his  wishes. 

Ali  Baba  received  Cogia  Houssain  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  gave  him  as  hearty  a 
welcome  as  he  could  desire.  He  thanked  him 
for  his  kindness  to  his  son.  "  The  obligation 
he  is  under  to  you,"  added  he,  "as  weU  as 
myself,  is  so  much  the  more  considerable,  as 
he  is  a  young  man  who  has  not  yet  been  much 
in  the  world,  and  you  have  the  goodness  to 
condescend  to  form  his  manners." 

Cogia  Houssain  did  not  spare  his  compli- 
ments in  return  for  Ali  Baba's  assurance  that, 
although  his  son  had  not  acquired  the  expe- 
rience of  older  men,  yet  that  he  was  possessed 
of  a  portion  of  good  sense,  which  was  of  more 
service  to  him  than  experience  was  to  many 
others. 

Alter  a  short  conversation  on  other  topics 
of  an  indifferent  nature,  Cogia  Houssain  was 
going  to  take  his  leave,  but  Ali  Baba  stopped 
him.  "  Where  are  you  going,  sir  ? "  said  he  : 
"  I  entreat  you  to  do  me  the  honor  of  staying 
to  sup  with  me.  The  humble  meal  you  will 
partake  of  is  little  worthy  of  the  honor  you 
will  confer  on  it :  but,  such  as  it  is,  I  hope 
you  will  accept  the  intention  with  as  much 
good-will  as  I  offer  it." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Cogia  Houssain,  "  I  am  fidly 
persuaded  of  your  kindness ;  and,  although 
I  beg  you  to  excuse  me  if  I  take  my  leave 
without  accepting  your  obliging  invitation, 
yet  I  entreat  you  to  believe  that  I  refuse  you 
not  from  incivility  or  contempt,  but  because 
I  have  a  very  strong  reason,  and  which  I  am 


sure  you  would  approve  were  it  known  to 
you." 

"What  can  this  reason  be,  sir,"  reBamed 
Ali  Baba,  "  may  I  take  the  liberty  of  uk- 
ing?"  "  I  do  not  refuse  to  tell  it,"  said  Cogia 
Houssain.  "  It  is  this  :  I  never  eat  of  any 
dish  that  has  salt  in  it ;  "^  j^^Lge,  then,  of  the 
figure  I  should  make  at  your  table."  "If 
this  be  your  only  reason,"  replied  Ali  Baba, 
"  it  need  not  deprive  me  of  the  honor  of  your 
company  at  supper,  imless  you  have  absolutely 
determined  otherwise.  In  the  first  place,  the 
bread  which  is  eaten  in  my  house  does  not 
contain  any  salt ;  and  as  for  the  meat  and 
other  dishes,  I  promise  you  there  shall  be 
none  in  those  which  are  served  before  yoa ; 
I  will  now  go  to  give  orders  to  that  ef- 
fect ;  you  will,  therefore,  do  me  the  &vor  to 
remain,  and  I  will  be  with  you  in  an  in- 
stant." 

Ali  Baba  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  de- 
sired Morgiana  not  to  put  any  s^tto  the 
meat  she  was  going  to  serve  for  supper,  and 
also  to  prepare  two  or  three  dishes  of  those 
he  had  ordered  without  any  salt. 

Morgiana,  who  was  just  going  to  serve  the 
supper,  could  not  avoid  expressing  some  dis- 
content at  this  new  order,  and  making  some 
inquiries  of  Ali  Baba.  "  Who,"  said  she,  "is 
this  difficult  man,  that  cannot  eat  salt  ?  Your 
supper  will  be  good  for  nothing  if  I  delay  it 
any  later." 

"  Do  not  be  angry,"  replied  Ali  Baba,  "he 
is  a  good  man  ;  do  what  I  desire  you." 

Morgiana  obeyed,  but  much  against  her 
will,  and  she  felt  some  curiosity  to  see  this 
man  who  did  not  eat  salt  When  she  had 
finished,  and  Abdalla  had  prepared  the  table, 
she  assisted  him  in  carrying  in  the  dishes. 
On  looking  at  Cogia  Houssain,  she  instantly 
recollected  him  to  be  the  captain  of  the  rob- 

*  Salt,  among  Mohammedans,  is  held  sacred. 
To  eat  salt  with  a  person  is  a  token  of  amity  no  les 
binding  than  if  ratified  by  an  oath.  The  robben 
of  the  Arabian  Deserts  will  protect  him  with  wham 
they  have  eaten  salt,  even  though  a  known  enemy 
to  tiieir  race.  And  thongh  it  is  a  general  maxim 
among  Moslems  that  faith  la  not  to  be  kept  vith 
infidels,  the  having  partaken  salt  with  one  cod- 
stitutes  an  indispensable  obligation  to  deal  honestly 
with  him.  Lord  Byron,  in  his  poem  of  the 
"Giaonr,"  alludes  to  the  sacred  "bread  and satt" 
of  the  East  To  evade  the  obligation  of  eatiog  ait 
with  his  intended  victim,  the  captain  of  the  rob- 
bers feigns  a  distaste  for  food  flavored  with  the 
sacred  ingredient. 
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beis,  notwithstanding  his  disguise ;  and  ex- 
amining him  with  attention,  she  perceived 
that  he  had  a  dagger  concealed  under  his 
dress.  "  I  am  no  longer  surprised/'  said  she 
to  herself,  "  that  this  villain  will  not  eat  salt 
ivith  my  master ;  he  is  his  hitterest  enemy, 
and  means  to  murder  him ;  but  I  will  pre- 
vent him  from  accomplishing  his  purpose." 

When  Moigiana  had  finished  serving  the 
dishes  and  assisting  Abdalla,  she  availed  her- 
self of  the  time  while  they  were  at  supper, 
and  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
execution  of  an  enterprise  of  the  boldest  and 
most  intrepid  nature ;  and  she  had  just  com^ 
pleted  them  when  Abdalla  came  to  acquaint 
her  that  it  was  time  to  serve  the  fruit.  She 
carried  it  in,  and  when  Abdalla  had  taken 
away  the  supper,  she  placed  it  on  the  table. 
She  then  put  a  small  table  near  Ali  Baba^ 
with  the  wine  and  three  cups,  and  left  the 
room  with  Abdalla,  as  if  to  go  to  supper  to- 
gether, and  leave  Ali  Baba,  according  to  cus- 
tom, at  liberty  to  converse  and  entertain 
himself  with  his  guest,  and  to  push  the  wine 
about 

Cogia  Houssain,  or  rather  the  captain  of 
the  forty  robbers,  now  thought  that  a  favor- 
able opportunity  for  revenging  himself  on  Ali 
Baba,  by  taking  his  life,  was  arrived.  "I 
will  make  them  both  intoxicated,"  thought 
he  ;  "  and  then  the  son,  against  whom  I  bear 
no  malice,  will  not  prevent  my  plunging  my 
dagger  into  the  heart  of  his  father ;  and  I 
shall  escape  by  way  of  the  garden,  as  I  did 
before,  while  ihe  cook  and  the  slave  are  at 
their  supper,  or  perhaps  asleep  in  the  kitch- 


n 


en. 

Instead,  however,  of  going  to  supper,  Mor- 
giana,  who  had  penetrated  into  the  views  of 
the  pretended  Cogia  Houssain,  did  not  allow 
him  time  to  put  his  wicked  intentions  in 
execution.  She  dressed  herself  like  a  dancer, 
put  on  a  head-dress  suitable  to  that  character, 
and  wore  a  girdle  round  her  waist  of  silver 
gilt,  to  which  she  fastened  a  dagger  made  of 
the  same  metal.  Her  face  was  covered  by 
a  very  handsome  mask.  When  she  had  thus 
disguised  herself,  she  said  to  Abdalla,  ^'  Take 
your  tabor,  and  let  us  go  and  entertain  our 
master's  guest,  who  is  the  friend  of  his 
son,  as  wc  do  sometimes,  by  our  perform- 
ances." 

Abdalla  took  his  tabor,  and  began  to  play 
as  he  walked  before  :  Morgiana  followed  him 


and  made  a  low  courtesy  with  a  deliberate  air, 
to  attract  notice,  as  if  to  request  permission  to 
perform  what  she  could  to  amuse  the  company. 
Abdalla,  perceiving  that  Ali  Baba  was  going 
to  speak,  ceased  striking  his  tabor.  '^  Come 
in,  Morgiana,"  cri^  Ali  Baba,  "Cogia  Hous- 
sain will  judge  of  your  skill,  and  tell  us  his 
opinion  ;  do  not,  however,  suppose,  sir,"  con- 
tinued he,  addressing  Cogia  Houssain,  "that 
I  have  been  at  any  expense  to  procure  you 
this  entertainment,  for  it  is  only  my  slave 
and  my  cook  and  housekeeper  whom  you 
see.     I  hope  you  will  find  it  amusing." 

Cogia  Houssain  did  not  expect  Ali  Baba  to 
add  this  entertainment  to  the  supper  he  had 
given  him.  This  made  him  apprehensive 
that  he  should  not  be  able  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  he  thought  now  presented 
itself.  But,  should  that  be  the  case,  he  still 
consoled  himself  with  the  hopes  of  meeting 
with  another  if  he  continued  the  acquaint- 
ance with  Ali  Baba  and  his  son.  Therefore, 
although  he  would  gladly  have  dispensed 
with  this  addition  to  the  entertainment,  he 
nevertheless  pretended  to  be  obliged  to  him, 
and  added,  that  whatever  gave  Ali  Baba 
pleasure  could  not  fail  of  being  agreeable  to 
him. 

When  Abdalla  perceived  that  Ali  Baba  and 
Cogia  Houssain  had  ceased  speaking,  he  again 
b^^  to  play  on  his  tabor,  singing  to  it  an 
air  for  Morgiana  to  dance  to  ;  she,  who  was 
equal  to  any  one  who  practised  dancing  for 
their  profession,  performed  her  part  so  ad- 
mirably that  every  spectator  who  had  seen 
her  must  have  been  delighted,  independent 
of  the  present  company,  of  which,  perhaps, 
Cogia  Houssain  was  the  least  attentive  to  her 
excellence. 

After  having  performed  several  dances 
with  equal  grace  and  agility,  she  at  length 
drew  out  the  dagger,  and,  dancing  with  it  in 
her  hand,  she  surpassed  all  she  had  yet  done, 
by  her  light  movements  and  high  leaps,  and 
by  the  wonderful  efforts  which  she  inter- 
spersed in  the  figure  ;  sometimes  presenting 
the  dagger  as  if  to  strike,  and  at  others  hold- 
ing it  to  her  own  bosom,  pretending  to  stab 
hersell 

At  length,  as  if  out  of  breath,  she  took  the 
tabor  from  Abdalla  with  her  left  hand,  and, 
holding  the  dagger  in  her  right,  she  presented 
the  tabor  with  the  hollow  part  upwards  to 
Ali  Baba,  in  imitation  of  the  dancers  by  pro- 
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feasioii,  who  make  use  of   this  practice  to 
excite  the  liberality  of  the  spectators. 

Ali  Baba  thiew  a  piece  of  gold  into  the 
tabor ;  Moigiana  then  presented  it  to  his  son, 
who  followed  his  father's  example.  Cogia 
Houssain,  who  saw  that  she  was  advancing 
towards  him  for  the  same  purpose,  had 
already  taken  his  purse  from  his  bosom  to 
contribute  his  present,  and  was  putting  his 
hand  into  it,  when  Morgiana,  with  a  courage 
and  fortitude  equal  to  the  resolution  she  had 
taken,  plunged  the  dagger  into  his  heart  so 
deep  that  the  life-blood  streamed  from  the 
wound  when  she  withdrew  it. 

Ali  Baba  and  his  son,  terrified  at  this 
action,  uttered  a  loud  cry :  "Wretch  !"  ex- 
claimed Ali  Baba,  "what  hast  thou  done? 
Thou  hast  ruined  me  and  my  family  for- 
ever ! " 

"What  I  have  done,"  replied  Morgiana, 
"  is  not  for  your  ruin,  but  for  your  preserva- 
tion." Then,  opening  Cogia  Houssain's  robe 
to  show  Ali  Baba  the  poniard  which  was 
concealed  under  it,  "See,"  continued  she, 
"  the  cruel  enemy  you  had  to  deal  with ; 
examine  his  countenance  attentively,  and  you 
will  recognize  the  pretended  oil-merchant  and 
the  captain  of  the  forty  robbers.  Do  you  not 
recollect  that  he  refused  to  eat  salt  with  you  ? 
Can  you  require  a  stronger  proof  of  his  ma- 
licious intentions  ?  Before  I  even  saw  him, 
from  the  moment  you  told  me  of  this  pecu- 
liarity in  your  guest,  I  suspected  his  design, 
and  you  now  are  convinced  that  my  suspi- 
cions were  not  ill-foimded." 

Ali  Baba,  who  was  now  aware  of  the  fresh 
obligation  he  owed  to  Moigiana  for  having 
thus  preserved  his  life  a  second  time,  em- 
braced her,  and  said,  "  Morgiana,  I  gave  you 
your  liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  promised 
to  give  you  stronger  proofs  of  my  gratitude 
at  some  future  period.  This  period  is  now 
arrived,  and  I  present  you  to  my  son  as  Ms 
wife.**  Then,  addressing  his  son,  "  I  believe 
you,"  said  he,  "to  be  so  dutiful  a  son  that 
you  will  not  take  it  anuss  if  I  should  bestow 
Morgiana  upon  you  without  previously  con- 
sulting your  inclinations.  Your  obligation 
to  her  is  not  less  than  mine.  You  plainly 
see  that  Cogia  Houssain  only  sought  your 
acquaintance  in  order  to  insure  success  in  his 
diabolical  treachery ;  and,  had  he  sacrificed 
me  to  his  vengeance,  you  cannot  suppose 
that  you  would  have  been  spared.     You 
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must  further  consider  that,  in  martying 
Morgiana,  you  connect  yourself  with  the 
preserver  of  my  family  and  the  support  of 
yours  to  the  end  of  your  days." 

His  son,  far  from  showing  any  symptoms 
of  discontent,  said  that  he  willingly  consented 
to  the  marriage,  not  only  because  he  was 
desirous  of  proving  his  ready  obedience  to  his 
father's  wishes,  but  also  because  his  inclina- 
tion already  strongly  urged  him  to  the  union. 
They  then  began  to  prepare  for  the  interment 
of  tiie  captain  of  the  robbers,  by  the  side  of 
his  former  companions ;  and  this  was  per^ 
formed  with  such  secrecy,  that  the  drcnm- 
stance  was  not  known  till  the  expiration 
of  many  years,  when  no  one  was  any  longer 
interested  to  keep  this  memorable  history 
concealed. 

A  few  days  after,  Ali  Baba  had  the  nup- 
tials of  his  son  and  Morgiana  celebrated  with 
great  solenmity,  by  a  sumptuous  feast  accom- 
panied by  dancers,  exhibitions,  and  other 
customary  diversions,  and  he  had  the  satis- 
faction to  observe  that  the  friends  and 
neighbors  he  had  invited,  who  did  not  know 
the  true  reason  of  the  maniage,  but  were 
not  unacquainted  with  the  good  qualities  of 
Moigiana,  admired  his  generosity  and  dis- 
cnmination. 

After  the  marriage  was  solemnized,  Ali 
Baba,  who  had  not  revisited  the  cave  since 
he  had  brought  away  the  body  of  his  brother^ 
Cassim,  on  one  of  the  three  asses,  together 
with  the  gold  with  which  the  other  two  were 
laden,  lest  he  should  meet  with  any  of  the 
robbers  and  be  surprised  by  them,  still  re- 
frained from  going,  even  after  the  death 
of  the  thirty-seven  robbers  and  their  cap- 
tain, as  he  was  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  the 
other  two,  and  supposed  them  to  be  still 
alive. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  year,  however,  find- 
ing that  no  scheme  had  been  attempted  to 
disturb  his  quiet,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  make 
a  journey  to  the  cave,  taking  the  necessaiy 
precautions  for  his  safety.  He  mounted  his 
horse,  and,  when  he  had  nearly  reached  the 
cave,  seeing  no  traces  of  either  men  or  horsee, 
he  conceived  it  to  be  a  favorable  omen ;  he 
dismounted,  and,  fastening  his  horse  that  he 
might  not  go  astray,  he  went  up  to  the  do<ff 
and  repeated  the  words,  "Open,  Sesame,' 
which  he  had  not  forgotten.  The  door  | 
opened,  and  he  entered.    The  state  in  wfaidi    1 
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eveiything  appeared  in  the  cave  led  him  to 
judge  that  no  one  had  been  in  it  from  the 
time  that  the  pretended  Cogia  Houssain  had 
ox>ened  hia  ahop  in  the  city ;  and  he  theiefoie 
concluded  that  the  whole  troop  of  lobbera 
was  totally  dispersed  or  exterminated,  and 
that  he  was  the  only  person  in  the  whole 
world  who  was  acquainted  with  the  secret  for 
entering  the  cave  ;  and  consequently  that  the 
immense  treasure  it  contained  was  entirely  at 
his  disposal.    He  had  provided  himself  with 


a  portmanteau,  and  he  filled  it  with  as  much 
gold  afi  his  horse  could  carry,  after  which  he 
returned  to  the  city. 

From  that  time  Ali  Baba  and  his  son, 
whom  he  took  to  the  cave  and  taught  the 
secret  to  enter  it,  and  after  them  their  pos- 
terity, who  were  also  intrusted  with  the  im- 
portant secret,  enjoying  their  riches  with 
moderation,  lived  in  great  splendor,  and  were 
honored  with  the  most  dignified  offices  in  the 
city. 


THE    END. 
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